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- the Chairman reported Progress ; Committee to os again this 
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The House suspended its Sitting at five minutes before Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
OOo , 
Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Unrversiry Tests—Rersotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “this House, while fully recognizing the obligation to make provision for 
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Tests Act, 1871’ (relating to religious instruction, and to morning and evening 
prayer in colleges), deems it inexpedient that, save in the case of the deanery of 
Christchurch, any clerical restriction shall remain or be attached to any headship 
or fellowship i in any college of the Universities of Oxford and ee ker 
Charles Roundell,)—instead thereof 102 
Question proposed, ‘That the words ‘ieesina to be left out stand vert 
of the Question :”’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Surriy—considered in Committee; Committee report Progress; to sit again 
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[July 12.] 
MOTION. 
—oxlo-— 


PaRtiAMENT—OrpERs oF THE Day— 

Moved, ‘‘ That, for the remainder of the Session, Government Orders writs Pricrity on 
Wednesday, and that on Tuesday the 20th July, and every succeedin ing Tu y, 
Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices of Motions, Government Orders having 
priority,’’—(Mr. Gladstone) oe oe ee oe 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


Oo Qo 


PartiaMEnt — Business oF THE Hovse—Inish Brtts— Observations, 
Mr. Oallan, Mr. Parnell; Reply, Mr. W. E. Forster .. og 


ComPEnsaTion FoR DisturBANcE (IrELanv) Bui—Notice of Amendment, 
Mr. Gladstone ; Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. Gladstone as 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SOO oo 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvin Service EsTmares. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Cuass I.—Pusric Works anp Boitprines. 


(1.) £23,671, to complete the sum for Royal Palaces.— After short debate, Vote 
enneet te ee oe 
£1,520, to complete the sum for Marlborough House. 

Motion made, arid Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £70,277, be 
pio to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1881, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £69,922, be 
granted, &¢.”—(Mr. Dillwyn :)—After short ries Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed .. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a ‘sum, not exceeding £70,119, be 
granted, &c.”—(Mr. Dillwyn :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 56, Noes 100; Majority 44.—(Div. List, No. 47.) 
Original Question again prop posed ee 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceed- 
ing £70,127, be granted, &c.”—(Mr. Finigan :)—After further short debate, Ques- 
-_ Is :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 17, Noes 76; Majority 59, —(Div. List, 
0 
Original Question again proposed eaitan, , ee 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £70,137, be 
granted, &c.”—(Mr. Arthur O° Connor:)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, With. 
rawn 
Original Question again proposed .. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £70,197, be 
— &c.”—(Mr. Arthur 0’ Connor :)—After short debate, Question put, and 


agree 

(4-) aa, or , to complete the sum for the Houses of Parliament.—After debate, Vote 
agreed 

(5-) 20, 082, to complete the sum ‘for Public Buildings. —After short debate, Vote 


agreed 

(6.) 210, 286, to complete the sum for Furniture of "Publio Offices, "Great Britain.- — 
—Atter short rt debate, Vote agreed to 

(7.) Tony 1973, to complete the sum for the Revenue Department "Buildings, Great 


@: ) £31,600, to complete the sum for County Court Buildings.—After short — 
Vote agreed to te 
(9.). £16,645, to complete the sum ‘for the Metropolitan Police Court Buildings.— 
‘After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(10.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not ex £5,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the “the Charge which 
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[July 12.] 
Surrry—Crivit Service Estrmares—Committee—continued. 


, 


will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, for one-half of the s of Hrecting or oe Court Houses or Offices 
for the Sheriff Courts in Scotland, and the Expense of Maintaining Courts so Erected 


orImproved” .. es “ oe see 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £3,360, be granted, 
&c.”’—(Mr. Ramsay :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(11.) £68,200, to complete the sum for the New Courts of Justice and Offices.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to = es Se ‘ ee 
(12.) £16,000, for Courts of Law, and Offices, Edinburgh.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to oe ee ee *e +e 
(13.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £83,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, for the Survey of the United Kingdom, including thé revision of the Survey 
of Ireland, Maps for use in proceedings before the Land Judges in Ireland, publi- 
cation of Maps, and engraving the Geological Survey ”’ ee és 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not ex- 
ceeding £82,530, be granted, &c.’-—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor :}—After further short 


debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 22, Noes 246; Majority 224. 


—(Div. List, No. 49.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(14.) £2,893, to complete the sum for the British Museum Buildings. 

(15.) £18,528, to complete the sum for the Natural History Museum. 

(16.) £20,000, Edinburgh University Buildings. 

(17.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £12,322, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, for maintaining certain Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade” ry 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,322, be granted, 
&c.”—(Mr. Finigan :)—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(18.) £105,356, to complete the sum for Rates on Government Property.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to “a ae sa ee 

(19.) £5,000, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Fire Brigade.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to oe ap ae <8 

Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,””—(Mr. 
Finigan :)—Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee to 
sit again upon Wednesday. 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolutions 1 to 5 agreed to .. * wa mr 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock; Committee to 
sit again upon Wednesday. 


Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act (1880) Amendment Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 3rd July | sé ee 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 

upon Wednesday, and to be printed. [Bill 265.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 13. 


Lord Byron’s Indemnity Bill— 
Bill presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* ee ot 


Union Worxnovses (InELAND)—Motion for a Return, The Earl of Rosse 
After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 
Return showing the greatest number of inmates in the union workhouses in Ireland 
in the year ended 30th June 1880 as compared with the year ended 30th June 
1877,—{ The Eari of Rosse.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 13. 
QUESTIONS. 
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Treaty oF Ber~tiIn—ArtTICLE 27—MonTEenrcro—TuHE Corti CompromisE— 
Question, Colonel Colthurst ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

GREENWicH HosPiTaL Foxp—Penstons AND isicenedihannaaine Mr. 
Gourley; Answer, Mr. T. Brassey 

TuRKEY—EUROPEAN INTERVENTION—Question, Mr. Bourke ; ; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

Srreet AccripENTS (Mzrrororts)—TaE Merroroiran Potice—Question, 
Mr. Elliot ; Answer, Mr. Arthur Peel 

Cosr or Crmanat Proszcutions (CAMBRIDGESHIRE)—Question, Mr. Hicks ; 
Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish ne 

Customs anp IntAnD REvENvE Brrt—Txe Matr Dury—Question, Mr. 
Biddell; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

TuRkEY—THE CoNFERENCE AT BertiIn—TuHE ‘CottxcrtvE Norz—Question, 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ; 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Or 0 io 


Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill [Bill 232]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 9th July] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Suprry—Rerort—Supply [12th July]— 


Order read, for bringing up Report 
Report deferred till Zo-morrow. 


Ways anp Mrans— 


Resolutions [July 12] reported, and agreed to. 
Instruction to the Committee on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, That they have 
power to make provision therein pursuant to the said Resolutions. 


And it being five minutes to Seven of the clock, the House suspended its 
Sitting. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
[House counted out. } 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 14. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—ojno 


Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill [Bill 232]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 13th July] 
After long time spent therein, it being a quarter of an hour before Six 
1 the clock, the Chairman reported Progress; Committee to sit again 
o-morrow. 


Parliamentary Disqualification Bill [Bill 259]— 
Order for Second Reading read 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second ‘Reading be ‘read, and dis- 
charged, "—( Sir Eardley Wilmot.) 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 





Kinsale Harbour Bill—Ordered (Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. John Holms) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 266] .. ee ve ee 
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and Bill to be printed, as amended (No. 148.) 


Epvoation DEPARTMENT—PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY ScHOOLsS— 
Question, Lord Norton; Answer, Earl Spencer as oe 


Census (Scotland) Bill [«.1.]—Presented (The Earl of Fife); read 1* (No. 149) oe 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 16. 
QUESTIONS. 


tn Orme 


Cotyzy Haton Lunatic Asytum—Atizecep ImMoraritres—Question, Mr. 
Labouchere; Answer, Mr. Arthur Peel .. 

Distress (IrneLand)—RELIEF Works, TuLLYHUNCO— Question, Mr. Biggar; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Law or CoMPENSATION AND INSURANCE (GzRMany AND France)—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Broadhurst ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ,. 9 

Navy—Dockyarp SroREHOUSEMEN-—Question, Mr. Macliver ; Answer, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre aia ne 

Navy—Tse Navat Reserve — “PENsIonERs’ REsERVE — Question, Mr. 
Macliver ; Answer, Mr. T. Brassey 

Navy—Tae Royan Navan Enorvezrs—Question, Mr. Macliver ; Answer, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Iretanp—Normat Numper or THz ConsTaBvLARY (Co. Garway)—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Gibson ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster : 

CompzNsaTIon FoR DISTURBANCE (IrELanpD) Brit — Evicrions—Question, 
Lord George Hamilton ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Russia AND Cunva—InrEnpina Hostiritres—Question, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Crvin SERVANTS, Drexctors or Trapine Companres—Question, Mr. W. H. 
James ; Answer, Mr. Arthur Peel 

Sout Arrican Ootonres—THE ConFEDERATION Scuemz—Question, Mr. 
Gourley ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone . - oe 
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Tue Maaistracy (IrELAND)—TxHEe Macrstrates or StiGdo—Question, Mr 
Sexton ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster sin 

ComPENsATION FoR Disturbance (IRELAND) Bui—Evierions ix Mayo— 
Observations, Question, Lord Elcho; Reply, Mr. W. E. Forster 

CoMPENSATION FOR DIsTURBANCE (IRELAND) Bui—Evictions at Baza, 
Co. Mayvo—Inriammatory LancuacE aT SwinEFoRD—Notice of Ques- 
tions, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ah 

Soura Kenstnoroy—Tae Narourat History Mvusreum — Question, Mr. 
Labouchere ; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox 

Customs anp Intanp Revenve Brit — Beer — Question, Sir Stafford 
Northcote ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

TurKEY—Tuz MonTeneeRrins AND ALBantans—Question, Mr. Bryce ; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

tai 8 “a SRR agitamraagene Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. W. E. 

orster ee 

Coan Mines—Tue Expiosion at Rrsca—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Arthur Peel .. 

PariamEnt—Orper—Lorp Byron’s Invemurry Bu — : Observations, 
Mr. Dillwyn . 

Moved, «That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. Dilloyn : :)—After 

short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—oQon— 
Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill [Bill 232]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 15th July] 


After long time spent: therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman reported Progress; Committee to sit again this 


The House suspended its Sitting at a quarter before Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
io 


Svurrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Prince Louis Narotzon (Monument in WeEsTMINSTER ABBEY)— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the erection in Westminster. Abbey of a statue 
to the memory of the late Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte would be inconsistent 
with the national character of that edifice, opposed to the eral sentiments of the 
English people, and calculated to impair the good feeli hich happily exists 
between this Country and the Government and — of raane 2am got Briggs) 
—instead thereof 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment was proposed to be made to Question, 

By leaving out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the erection in Westminster Abbey of a statue 
to the memory of the late Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte would be inconsistent 
with the national character of that edifice,’—(Mr. Briggs,)—instead thereof. 

“Question put, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 147, Tons 162; ent 16. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes 0 oe oe 
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[July 16.] 
Prince Louis Narorzon (Monument 1x Wusruinster Appey)—cont. 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put :—After short debate, 
Ayes 171, Noes 116; Majority 55.—(Div. List, No. 59.) 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the erection in Westminster Abbey of a 
statue to the: memory of the late Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte would be incon- 
sistent with the national character of that edifice.” 


Supriy—CommitTEE— 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, upon Monday next, resolve itself into the 
Committee of Supply,”—( Lord Richard Grosvenor) ‘ 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,’ __( Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff: )—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put:—Supply Committee upon Monday next, 


Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill [Bill 232]—, 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 16th July] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 





Merchant Shipping (Fees and Expenses) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolu- 
tion agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. ree Mr. ss an presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 267] a8 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 19. 


Turkey—Syria—Mourper or Mr. Mesnvuriam at JERUSALEM—Observa- 
tions, Question, Lord Stanley of Alderley ; Reply, Earl Granville 


Taxes Management Bill (No. 123)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—( Zhe Earl Granviile) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 19. 


ConTROVERTED ELEcTions—Wictown Disrricr or Bureus ELrecrron— 
County or CuxsTer (WesTERN Division) Exzction—Orry of CHESTER 
Eection— 

Judges’ Certificates and Reports read 


QUESTIONS. 


oO torn 


Sourn Arrica—THe Care Cotony—Sim Barrie Frere, H.M. Hicau Com- 
MISSIONER—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 

TurkEY — Famine iv ARMENIA AND AsIA Mrvor — Question, Mr. Bryce ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Navy—Tsze Royat Marress (Ruz-orcanrzaTion)—Question, Lord Henry 
Lennox ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

IreLanp—FisHEry Piers oN THE WESTERN Ooasts—Question, Mr. Sexton ; - 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

InsPEoTion oF Convict Prisons — Question, Mr. Wodehouse ; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt 

Pusttc Peritions —Perrrions From Invi — Question, Sir David 
Wedderburn ; Answer, Sir Charles Forster 

Customs AND Intanp Revenve Bui—Txe Dorizes on Wine—Question, 

Mr. Borlase; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. ee oe 
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TuRKEY—ADMINISTRATION OF JusTICE—ReEPorTs oF Consuts—Question, 
Mr. Hinde Palmer; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 

Distress (Inztanp)—TuRtovay, County Mayo—Questions, “Mr. 0” Connor 
Power; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Outva—Cnvzsz Crimnats—TxHEe Mrxep Court oF Suancuar—Question, 
Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Treaty oF BERLIN—REFORMS IN ASIA Mrvor—Question, Mr. Bryce ; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Sours Arrica—THE Basvuros—Question, Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, Mr. Grant 
Duff 

Evictions Tnstann)—Norce 70 Poor Law Orrictats—Question, Mr. 
Parnell; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ys 

Nartonat Scxoors (IrnELAND)—TEACHERS’ RESIDENCES — Question, Mr. 
Parnell; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Narionat Scxoors (IrnELAND)—AssisTants—Question, Mr. "Parnell ; An- 
swer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

NationaL Scuoot Inspectors (InELanp) — Question, Mr. "Parnell ; An- 
swer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

AcricutturaL Distress — THe Roya Comaisston — Revort OF THE 
American AGrIcuULTURAL ComMiIssionERS — Question, Mr. Puleston ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone : 

SarE or Inroxioatina Liquors on Sunpay (Waxzs) Bu—Question, Mr. 
Hussey Vivian ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone : 

CRUELTY TO Anmats Acts — INFLiction oF Fives ror Ear- -MARKING 
Catrte—Question, Mr. Storer; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Customs anD Intanp REVENUE Brtt—Brewine oF Brer—UsE oF Un- 
WHOLESOME oR DeLEeTeRIovs Sussrances — Question, Sir Stafford 
Northcote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

TREATY OF Berttn—ARrTIcLE 23—THE WESTERN EuropEan Provinces OF 
TurKEY—Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Evictions (IrEtanpD) (Co. Kerry)—Tue Rerurns—Questions, Mr. Plunket, 
Lord Randolph Churchill; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 

State or IreLanp—THE Jupaes’ OHARGES TO THE GRAND Jury—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Tottenham, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, Mr. Puleston, Lord Elcho ; 
Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Customs aNnD IntAND REVENUE Bui—Grarn FOR Frepine Carriz— 
Question, Mr. R. Power; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Poor Law TrELAND)—Ovt-DooR Rewrer—Dret mw Fever Caszs—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Parnell ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster ‘ 

CoaL Mives—Tux Risca Exp1ostox—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; Answer, 
Sir William Harcourt ' 

Ways anp Means—Sramp Durres on TRANSFERS oF Srocx—Question, 
Mr. Courtney; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish .. 

CotontaL OnARTERED Banxs— LecisLation—Question, Mr. Armitstead ; 
Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

Victor1s— THe Recent GENERAL Exxcrion—Question, Mr. Courtney ; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff .. 

Vacornation Acts AMENDMENT Br—Question, Lord Randolph Churchill ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone tet . 

LaNDLORD AND TENANT ral a gee Acr ( 1870)—Txe Royat Commrssron— 
Observations, Mr E. Forster ‘ 

Pariament — Busnvess OF THE Hovsz — Emprovers’ Lrasruiry Bur— 
Customs anp Intanp RevenvE Bu1—Questions, Mr. Schreiber, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Hermon; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Turkry—Tue MonTENEGRINS AND AraNtans—Question, Mr. Bryce ; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Savines Banxs Bui—Notice of Instruction to the Committee, Mr. Glad- 
aon; Questions, Sir R. Assheton Oross, Mr. Gorst, Answers, Mr. 
stone ee > ee ee ee 
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[July 19.] 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


OOo 
Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill [Bill 232]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 16th July] ‘a 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


Education (Scotland) Acts 1872 and 1878 Extension Bill— 
Order for Committee read .. ee ve ++ 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question, ‘That the Order for 

Committee on the said Bill be now discharged,”—(Mr. Dick-Peddie, )}— 
put, and agreed to :—Bill withdrawn. 


Industrial Schools Act (1866) Amendment Bill [Bill 247]— 
Order for Committee read .. ‘. oe * 
Moved, ‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee to extend the opera- 
tion of this Bill to Ireland,”—(Zhe Solicitor General for Ireland :)— 
Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

~— = ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 


Ways anp Mrans— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) . 

Resolved, That where the Stamp Duty on transfers of any Stock is allowed by a Re- 
solution —_ in the present Session to be compounded during a period of sixty 
years, and the period for the redemption or payment off of the Stock exceeds sixty, 
but does not exceed one iusidsed years, the said Duty may be compounded 
at the additional rate of two shillings and six pence for every hundred pounds 
of Stock; and if the said period exceeds one hundred years, at the rate of a 
ae sum of two shillings and sixpence for every hundred pounds 
of Stock. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock; Committee to sit again 
upon Wednesday. 


Epping Forest Bill— 
Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee to consist of Five Mem- 
bers, Three to be nominated by the House, and Two by the Committee of Selection. 
And, on July 21, Committee nominated as follows :—Viscount Crichton, Mr. Samuel 
Holland, and Mr. Alderman Lawrence. 


Married Women’s Policies of Assurance (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. William 
Holms, Mr. James Cowan, Mr. James Campbell, Colonel Alexander, Mr. Tennant, Mr. 
Peddie, Mr. James Stewart) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 270] a 





LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 20. 


ComPENSATION FoR DistuRBANCE (IRELAND) Brurt—Question, The Earl of 
Annesley ; Answer, Earl Spencer 2' oe oe 
Turkey — GreRMAN OFFIcERs AT CoNsTANTINOPLE — Question, Lord Bra- 
bourne; Answer, Earl Granville és és a 


Census (Ireland) Bill (No. 147)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Viscount Enfield) i 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Census (Scotland) Bill (No. 149)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( Zhe Harl of Fife) sa 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 
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[July 20.] 
County Court Jurisdiction in Lunacy (Ireland) Bill (No. 146) 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord 0’ Hagan) 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed toa Committee 
- of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Rewer or Distress (IrEtAND)—Motion for a Return, The Earl of Rosse 
After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 
“Return giving the names of the unions in Ireland scheduled under the Act 48rd 
Victoria, chap. 4., the dates on which they were respectively scheduled, and the total 


amount of loans sanctioned in each union; distinguishing between those granted to 
landlords and those to public bodies,’ —( The Earl of Rosse.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 


Reurr or Distress (In—ELanp)—Motion for Returns, Lord Emly e 
Motion amended, and agreed to. 


“ Returns of the number of persons in receipt of out-door relief under the Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880, in the first week of July, in each scheduled union in Ire- 
land : 


“‘Number of families in the scheduled districts in Ireland ejected from agricultural 
holdings, arranged according to counties, from 1st January to 30th June 1880, show- 
ing those re-admitted as a tr into their houses and those not so re-admitted. 

‘‘ Letter addressed by Lord Emly to the Duke of Marlborough in December last on the 
subject of loans for drainage,”—(The Lord Emly.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 


LanpLorp and Tznant (InELAND)—Motion for Returns, The Duke of 
Abercorn ‘ as ‘ 

After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 

“ Returns from the sub-sheriffs of counties in Ireland showing from 1st January to 30th 
June, 1880 

“The number of ejectments executed : 

“The number of actual evictions (by eviction is meant only those cases where the tenant 
is permanently expelled, and is not re-admitted either as caretaker or tenant); dis- 
tinguishing between those carried out at the instance of the landlords and those at 
the instance of other creditors,”—(The Duke of Abercorn.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 20. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—a on — 
North British Railway (Tay Bridge) Bitl— 
Ordered, That the President of the Board of Trade have power to appear by Counsel, 


Agents, and Witnesses before the Select sa on the — — Railway 
Bridge) Bill,—(Sir Massey Lopes) ee 


QUESTIONS. 


Tse Britise Mvuszum—Apmission oF THE Pusiic—Question, Mr. D. 
Grant; Answer, Mr. Spencer Walpole .. 

Scrence and Arnt—Tue Royat Dusuiiw Socrery—Question, Mr. Bel- 
lingham; Answer, Mr. Mundella o% % 

Tay Brivez — RE-ConsTRUCTION OF THE Broce — ‘Question, Mr. 
Webster; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain ps 

CoMPENsATION FoR DisTuRBANCE (IRELAND) Bui—Mars or THe Scuz- 
DULED Districts—Question, Mr. Repton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

PaRuiaAMENTARY Desates — Limiration or SPEECHES — Question, Mr. 

Biddell ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ve ae $a 
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g6 | July 20.] Page 
CatttE Diszase—Importation or Catttx rrom Amentoa—Question, Mr. 
2 Arthur Arnold; Answer, Mr.Mundella .. . 901 
LANDLORD AND Tenant (InELAND) Act (1870)—TuEz Rovat, Comumeton— 
Questions, Captain Aylmer, Lord Elcho; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 901 
5 Army—BrexEcH-Loapine Guns—Question, Captain O’Shea; Answer, Mr, 
Childers i 902 
Reuzr or Distress (Inezawp)—Baxz1¥4—Question, Mr. Motge Anever, 
Mr. W. E. Forster i 908 
Tae Recent Fioops—OverFlow oF THE ive Ovse—Questions, Mr. 
Magniac, Mr. J. R. Yorke; Answers, Mr. Hibbert ~ .. 903 
Royat Mint—Tue Assay Orriors—Quoston, Mr. Montague Guest; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone a 905 
6 CoMPENSATION FoR D1sTuRBANCE (IRELAND) ‘Brur—Quostion, Mr. R. N. 
Fowler; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ae 905 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
1 or 
Ways anp Mzans—Rerort—Resolution [July 19] reported .. 906 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Instruction to the Committee on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, That they have 
power to make provision therein pursuant to the said Resolution. 
, Customs and Inland Revenue (re-committed) Bill [Bill 221]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. or do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) -. 909 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that any future reimposition of 
the Income Tax be accompanied with such an amendment of its provisions as may 
correct the inequalities of its incidence,” —(Mr. Hubbard,)—i thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :”—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 217, Noes 23; Majority 194. —(Div. List, No. 70.) 

Main Question, ‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 

agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again this day. 


Savings Banks Bill i Bill 188]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question ‘[18th June], “ That the Bill be now read a second time:” 
—And which Amendment was— 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the extension of the limits of deposits in Savings Banks proposed in this Bill 
would result in so serious a discouragement of private enterprise that, in the opinion of 
this House, no such step should be taken without careful inquiry,’—(Mr. William 
Fowler, )—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words — to be left out stand 

part of the Question : ”—Debate resumed . . 944 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


. —HQom— 
Customs and Inland Revenue (re-committed) Bill [Bill 255]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act (1880) Amendment Bill— 


Order for Consideration, as amended, read . 

Moved, “ That the Bill be re-committed, in order that sie svi for railway pan 
other loans might be inserted,’ (Major Nolan.) 

Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill re-committed ; considered in Committee. 

After some time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, considered. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(Mr. William 

Eaward Forster.) 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Industrial Schools Act (1866) Amendment Bill [Bill 247]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now taken into Consideration,” 


—( Colonel Alexander) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill, as amended, considered ; to be read the third 


time Zo-morrow. 





Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill—Ordered (Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. 
John Holms) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 272] ; 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 21. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF Busrness—Observations, Sir Stafford Northcote; 
Reply, Lord Frederick Cavendish . os ae 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o Ooms 


Customs and Inland Revenue (re-committed) Bill [Bill 255)— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 20th July : 
After long time spent therein, Committee report ogress ; to sit again 
upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 
Sours Arrica—Txue Care Corony—Sm Barrie Frere—Question, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ‘ph : 


Motion agreed to :—Surriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding £3,200,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to pay 
off and discharge ’ Exchequer Bonds that will become due and payable during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1881. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Friday. 


Industrial Schools Act (1866) Amendment Bill [Bill 247)— 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —( Colonel Alexander) 1065 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 
Public Health (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered(Dr. Cameron, Sir Edward 





Colebrooke, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Anderson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 275] 1065 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 22. Page 


Census Bill (No. 131)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,”—( Zhe Viscount Enfield) b. . 1066 
After short debate, Motion agreed to ; House in Committee ‘accordingly. 
Amendment made; the Report thereof to be received 7o-morrow. 


Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill (Nos. 105, 148)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . .. 1069 
Bill to be read 3* on Monday next; and to be printed, as amended. 

(No. 157.) 


Census (Ireland) Bill (No. 147)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. .. 1076 
Bill reported, without Amendment; and to be read 3* To-morrow. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 22. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—ANmn — 


Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways (City Lines and Extensions) 

Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘ That, in the case of the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways 
(City Lines and Extensions) Bill, sates Orders 207 and 239 be Witte aioe 
Edward Watkin) .. - 1078 

After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 82, Noes 
142; Majority 60. —(Div. List, No. 76. 

Question, Mr. D. O’Conor ; Answer, Mr . Speaker. 


QUESTIONS. 
_—io 
ArcuanisTan—Question, Mr. Macartney ; Answer, The Marquess of Hart- 
ington .. 1080 


Army—TxE ToRPEDO Sznvice—Question, Mr. Hanbury-Traoy Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. ° 
Criminat Law—MEnDICANTS AnD VAGRANTS—SENTENCE OF Froceive— 
Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 1081 
Law AND Porice — Conviction oF Porice ConsTABLES FOR Persury— 
Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 1082 
Distress (IRELAND)—FEVER In Mayo—Questions, Mr. O’Connor Power, 
Mr. Sexton; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster -. 1083 
RalLways (IneLAND)—LiMERIcK and Warerrorp Ramway— Question, 
Mr. A. Moore; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 1084 
Poor Law (IreLAND)—Tie Betrast WorKHOUSE — Question, Mr. A. 
Moore; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster see .. 1084 
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Industrial Schools Acts Amendment Bill (No. 152)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Norton) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committeo 

of the Whole House on Thursday next. 
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—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 133, ai 
150; Majority 17.—(Div. List, No. 80.) 

Words added :—-Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Con- 
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Bill, as amended, considered 
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Original Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 51, Noes 251; Ma- 
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Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 
Postat TeLrEcRaPHs—Resolution, Dr. Cameron : .. 1587 
It being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the Debate ‘dpa adjourned 
till this day. 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee— 


(In the Committee.) 

1. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to raise any sum, not exceeding 
£1,500,000, by an issue of Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer Bills, or Treasury Bills. 

2. Resolved, That the principal of all Exchequer Bonds which may be so issued shall 
be paid off, at par, at the expiration of any period not exceeding one year from the 
date of such Bonds. 

3. Resolved, That the interest of all such Exchequer Bonds shall be paid half-yearly, 
and shall be charged upon and issued out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, or sa growing produce thereof. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
VOL. OCLIY. [THIRD sEBtEs. ] e.0 
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Postat TELEGRAPHS—RESOLUTION— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [27th July], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’’—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. o° os .. 1589 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the time has arrived for adopting the policy 
of ‘increased telegraphic facilities and diminished charges’ advocated by the Select 
Committee on Postal Telegraphs as ‘the true method of making the Telegraph 
Department remunerative,’”’—(Dr. Cameron,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Tse Epvcation RatE—REsotvtion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words ‘‘a larger proportion of the Education Rate than at present be de- 
frayed out of the Imperial Exchequer,’’—(Colonel Barne,)—instead thereof .. 1547 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’”?— After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 114, Noes 36 ; Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 82.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ’’— 

Epvcation DepartmMent—Stooxrort Scoot Boarp-—Observations, Mr. 
Hopwood, Lord George Hamilton ; Reply, Mr. Mundella .. 1554 

Army (IrELaAnND)—Avximiary Forces—Tue LizvTenant-CoLoneEL oF THE 
Antrim Miritra—Observations, Mr. Biggar; Reply, Mr. Childers :— 
Short debate thereon és 4 sé .. 1567 

Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvm Service Estates. 
(In the Committee.) 
Cuass VI.—Non-ErrectIvE AND CHARITABLE SERVIOEs. 

$74,479, Pauper Lunatics in Scotland. 

Resolution to be reported. ; 

Crass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp Arr. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £10,774, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1881, for the Salaries and Expenses of the National Gallery” .. -- 1679 

Moved, ‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. 
Arthur O’ Connor :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 

Post Office Money Orders Bill [Bill 172]— 

Order for Committee read... oo we .. 1582 

After short debate, Bill considered in Committee :—Committee report Pro- 
gress; to sit again Zo-morrow. 

Merchant Shipping (Carriage of Grain) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolu- 
tion agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ashley) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 287] .. is ee «+ 1587 
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Hares and Rabbits Bill [Bill 194]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [10th June], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time :” —Question again proposed : 
—Debate resumed es ee . e 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ while ‘in the interests of good husbandry and for the better protection of 
the capital and labour invested by the occupiers of land in the cultivation of the 
soil,’ this House is ready to accept a measure which shall give effect to the principal 
recommendations of the Select Committee on the Game Laws, 1872-3, and, while it 
recognises the necessity of protecting by legislation children and others who cannot 
protect themselves, it 1s of opinion that it is not expedient to restrict or interfere 
with the freedom of contract between independent persons of full age, and under no 
legal disability, nor with the use and enjoyment of land as they may agree,’”’—(Mr. 
Brand,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” —(Lord John Manners : :)—After further short debate, Ques- 
tion put:—The House divided; Ayes 118, Noes 255 ; Majority 137.— 
(Div. List, No. 86.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question” ; ‘ 

Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn, ””_( Mr. R. H. Paget : he 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 100, 
Noes 254; Majority 154.—(Div. List, No. 87.) 

Question again proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question ”’ 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, 9 Sir Rickard Musgrave : :) 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 95, 
Noes 233 ; Majority 138.—(Div. List, No. 88.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question ” ; 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ (Mr. Onslow : :)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( Zhe Lord Stanley of Alderley) 1778 
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(4-) Motion made, Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £10,774, be 
‘] granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
7 1881, for the Salaries and Expenses of the National Gallery ”’ 2057 
After short debate, Moved, *‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again, ”_{ Lord Randolph Churchill :)—After further short debate, Motion, by 
8 leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
g (5-) £1,490, to complete the sum for the National Portrait Gallery.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to . i ee aa ee 2066 
9 Resolutions to be reported. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £7,050, be 
0 granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
0 1881, for Grants in Aid of the Expenditure of certain Learned Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland” 2067 
After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
1 sit again,” —( Lord Frederick Cavendish :}—Motion agreed to. 
2 Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock; Committee 
also report Progress; to sit again upon Wednesday. 
VOL. COLIV. [tuimp sznizs.] [ f ] 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 


LAND BILL—(No. 105.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 


HE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, in 
presenting a Petition from the 


Feoffees of Trust and Governors of 
George Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh 
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against the Bill, said, he was requested, at 
the same time, to say that the Petitioners 
stated their objections generally against 
the principle of the Bill as they under- 
stood it; but inasmuch as the measure 
was only delivered on Thursday morn- 
ing they had not an opportunity of 
examining its provisions. They prayed 
their Lordships not to pass the Bill until 
the principle on which the endowed 
schools of Scotland were formed was 
carefully considered. 


Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table: 


Eart SPENCER, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said : 
My Lords, you will, no doubt, be led by 
what has recently taken place in this 
House, in 1878, to expect that there will 
be on this occasion a more extensive dis- 
sertation in regard to the important 
measure for the purposes of secondary 
education in Scotland than has hitherto 
occupied you. When my noble Friend 
and Predecessor in Office (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon) introduced the 
measure which was called the Endowed 
Schools and Hospitals (Scotland) Bill, 
1878, he discussed what should be done 
in this matter at such length and so 
fully in all its details that your Lord- 
ships must be pretty familiar with the 
subject. I need not, therefore, take the 
trouble to recapitulate what has taken 
place with regard to it in Scotland ; but 
I have to say a few words to your Lord- 
ships to remind you of the different Acts 
of the Legislature that have been passed 
since 1864. In that year a Commission 
was appointed, over which my noble 
: Friend the present Lord Privy Seal (the 
Duke of Argyll) presided, to inquire 
into the whole subject of education in 
Scotland. That Commission reported in 
1868 that though secondary education 
was in many ways in a satisfactory state 
in Scotland, yet there was a great dearth 
of endowments, and there was a great 
need of re-arrangement in the endow- 
ments that did exist for secondary educa- 
tion. They also expressed a strong opi- 
nion on the Hospital system which 
prevailed at the time in Scotland. It 
recommended, moreover, a revision of 
the endowments connected with the 
schools and education in that country. 
That Commission was succeeded by an 
Act passed in 1869 which was called the 
‘* Endowed Hospitals (Scotland) Act.” 


The Duke of Buccleuch 
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character. It was a permissive Bill, 
permitting the various trustees who 
had the charge of endowments on educa- 
tion to prepare a scheme which should 
be by Provisional Order presented to the 
Home Secretary. The whole character 
of the measure was permissive. Many 
important bodies of trustees in Scotland 
applied for Provisional Orders under this 
Act ; but very few succeeded in obtaining 
them,owing toalegalinterpretation which 
was given to the Act which prevented 
these schemes from taking effect. After 
this came a very important measure con- 
nected with the education of Scotland— 
namely, the Education Act of 1872. 
Your Lordships are aware that that Act 
dealt with primary education all over 
Scotland, and it provided a general 
national system of primary education 
supported by the rates. Well, my 
Lords, that measure rendered it more 
necessary than ever to deal with these 
oldendowments on education in Scotland. 
In consequence of that measure a Com- 
mission was appointed in 1872, which 
was avery important Commission. It 
was presided over by Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke, and had also several persons on it 
of considerable note, including the Earl of 
Rosebery and Sir William Stirling Max- 
well. The Report was a very compre- 
hensive one, and stated that the educa- 
tional endowments in Scotland amounted 
to £175,000 per annum. They insisted 
on various points. That some of these 
endowments were inoperative and 
useless; that some of the Governing 
Bodies were unwieldy and unsuitable ; 
that some of the endowments were 
absolutely hurtful; and they also re- 
ported that, in their opinion, indiscri- 
minate free education was not desirable. 
That Commission reported in 1875. The 
next thing that happened in regard to 
education in Scotland was the passing 
of the Act of 1878, introduced by the 
noble Duke, whom I do not now see in 
his place opposite—I mean the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon. That Act 
created an Executive Commission for 
the purpose of dealing with the Scotch 
endowments; but it had no compul- 
sory powers conferred on it. It was 
entirely permissive in its character 
and operation. It required the motive 
power to be given by the trustees them- 
selves; and if the Commission or the 
Home Secretary to whom the reference 
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was made, after a scheme had passed 
the Commission, wished to alter that 
scheme, there was considerable doubt 
whether, legally, any serious alteration 
could be made if it was not suggested 
by the Governing Body. Well, my 
Lords, the noble Duke behind me (the 
Duke of Argyll) on that occasion asked 
the noble Duke at the head of the 
Education Department, whether he in- 
tended to make this scheme compulsory ; 
and he suggested that after the scheme 
had been tentative and permissive for a 
year, if the different trusts did not come 
in to reform themselves, then compul- 
sory powers should be given. The noble 
Duke, at that time Lord President of 
the Council, said he would consider the 
matter ; but, at the next stage of the 
Bill, he said he had consulted with his 
Colleagues, and they did not deem it de- 
sirable to introduce—at all events at first 
—compulsory powers; but he stated if, 
after a certain short time, the Com- 
mission was found not to have made any 
changes, or dealt with many endow- 
ments, he would propose compulsion. 
These were his words :— 

“Her Majesty’s Government did not propose, 
therefore, in the first instance, to resort to com- 
pulsory powers; but if, after a certain period of 
time had elapsed, they found that the institu- 
tions had not availed themselves of the powers 
of the Bill, then they should think it necessary 
to bring forward a compulsory measure—and 
one too, of a much more stringent character 
than that now before their Lordships.’’—[3 
Hansard, ccxxxix. 1074.] 


The measure, which created this Com- 
mission in 1878, will expire at the close 
of this year. There are only certain 
subsidiary powers that will exist. For 
instance, should any scheme be under 
discussion, then Her Majesty in Council 
can continue the powers of the Com- 
mission until July. I think it is next 
year; but practically that Commission 
will come to an end at the end of this 
year. I should like now to point out 
what has been done by means of these 
different powers and Acts since 1864. 
As I told your Lordships, the former 
Commission reported in the year 1869 
that the educational endowments of 
Scotland amounted to £175,000 a-year. 
There have been various calculations as 
to the increase of the endowments since 
that time, and some authorities say that 
now they reach as high a figure as 
£250,000. That may be too high, and 
in order not to exaggerate too much at 


{Jury 9, 1880} 
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the present time, I will treat them at a 
smaller figure—namely, at £200,000. 
Under the Act of 1869, only one im- 
portant endowment was dealt with, that 
of the Merchant Company’s Schools in 
Edinburgh, which was very richly en- 
dowed, and which, I am happy to say, 
at that time prepared a scheme which 
has done much admirable educational 
work in Edinburgh, and which has given 
a great impetus to all those who wish to 
move forward in this matter of the 
educational advancement of Scotland. 
That school had an income of £24,000 
a-year. The Commission of 1878 has 
had 23 schemes before it, and at this 
moment these schemes deal with a matter 
of £40,700 a-year; but they have only 
succeeded in making new schemes for 
endowments reaching about £3,400 a- 
year. If we take the whole of these 
into consideration, you will find that en- 
dowments amounting to £173,000 have 
still to be dealt with in Scotland, and 
which have not been touched either by 
the Act of 1869, or the Commission of 
1878. Now, I think that will show your 
Lordships that very little has been done, 
and that a great deal ought to be done, in 
order to make these endowments valu- 
able for the people of Scotland. I 
would like to say this—that in asking 
your Lordships to consider a Bill dealing 
with this matter, there is no accusation 
on my part of maladministration against 
the Bodies who have conducted these 
schools ; but it has been found that there 
have been so many changed circum- 
stances in Scotland arising from various 
causes, that alteration of the character 
of these endowments is most desirable 
in the interests of education. The 
general purpose of the Bill I propose to 
your Lordships is this, to provide for 
higher education generally throughout 
Scotland. I think I may say broadly 
that elementary education does not now 
need to be thrown on any endowment, 
but that higher education need not be 
thrown for support on the rates. From 
what has passed in the House quite re- 
cently, I gather that there are few 
amongst your Lordships who will con- 
test these two principles. The purposes of 
this Bill will be met, if it is carried out, 
as we hope it will be, by encouraging 
and creating secondary schools, both 
for boys and girls, in the country. It 
will establish inspection, which, I be- 
lieve, has been found to be a great want 
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in regard to secondary schools through- 
out this country. These schools have 
often been founded under considerable 
difficulties, and with great exertions; 
but for want of a proper mode of 
inspection they have not succeeded 
so well as they ought to have done. 
Under the Bill, therefore, power of in- 
specting the schools that may ‘be estab- 
lished under the Commission has been 

rovided. Then other objects of the 
Bill will be carried out by the creation 
of bursaries, which will be obtained not 
on account of poverty, but by open com- 

etition. There are several schools in 

cotland in which this system has been 
tried with great success, notably the 
one I have mentioned—the Merchant 
Company’s School. Then there is ano- 
ther class of education that may also be 
promoted advantageously by the Com- 
missioners, and that is technical educa- 
tion. There is a great want, at present, 
of properly-established technical schools 
in Scotland. There is in Edinburgh an 
institution which has done, I believe, 
great work, very excellent work, in the 
cause of secondary education—namely, 
the Watt Institute. The Bill does not 
deal with any but educational endow- 
ments, unless the trustees of those en- 
dowments desire it. If the trustees of 
an endowment, not educational, desire 
to be dealt with by the Commission, 
then the Commission shall have power 
to doit, but not otherwise. The mea- 
sure will not apply to any scheme or 
endowment founded within the last 50 
years, and there are clauses in the Bill 
which will protect the rights and inte- 
rests of different classes of the com- 
munity. Besides the 7th section, which 
declares that this Act shall not authorize 
the making of any scheme which inter- 
feres with any endowment, or part of 
an endowment, originally given for a 
particular purpose within 50 years, the 
measure will also respect local rights; 
if any locality, at any time, is deprived 
of a special advantage, that advantage 
will have to be given back. The 13th 
section specially embraces this question 
of protecting local interests. And now I 
come to the procedure under the Act. 
It creates the Commission which is to 
sit in Edinburgh. It is to consist of 
five Members, one of whom is to be ez- 
oficio—namely, the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, for the time being. There 
will be one paid Commissioner and one 


Earl Spencer 
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paid Secretary, and it will be the duty 
of the Commission to inquire and take 
evidence with regard to schemes which, 
after they have been considered by the 
Commission, and after counter schemes 
have been submitted, will be laid before 
the Scotch Education Department. After 
that Department has fally considered 
the matter, and given notice to all parties 
interested, the schemes will be presented 
to Parliament, and laid on the Table, 
and after they have remained there for 
40 days they will become law. All 
these matters have been arranged and 
dealt with in accordance with an Act 
which was passed in England with re- 
ference to similar endowments. Great 
care has been taken that the object of 
these schemes should be made known in 
the localities interested, by advertise- 
ments and other means. If any diffi- 
culty of a legal nature arises in the way 
of carrying out schemes, that will have 
to be decided by the Court of Session in 
Scotland. The duration of the Com- 
mission will be three years, and if at 
the expiration of that period it is found 
necessary to continue it for a longer 
term, there is power reserved to the 
Queen in Council to continue the powers 
of the Commission two years more. It 
is believed that if the Commission makes 
good progress with the work it may, 
probably, come to an end of its labours 
in three years; but, if not, we think 
it well to retain power to the Queen in 
Council to continue the Commission for 
a short time longer. Such is the Bill I 
now have the honour to ask your Lord- 
ships to read a second time. I think it 
will be a measure of great importance 
to Scotland. Scotland has always been 
conspicuous for the manner in which she 
has dealt with the education of the 
people, both in her primary schools and 
in her Universities. She has set a very 
noble example by enabling all classes of 
the community to obtain a foundation of 
education, and, in the higher Universi- 
ties, to complete that education ; but, as 
I have shown you, the secondary educa- 
tion in Scotland, although it exists to a 
great extent, is deficient in the endow- 
ments which are necessary for the suc- 
cess of that education. If this Bill 
passes, and succeeds, as I have no doubt 
it will succeed, there will be every facility 
for a clever child in Scotland, first of all, 
to get through the primary schools, then, 
by means of exhibitions, to get up to 
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the secondary schools, and by means of 
scholarships to complete his education 
in the Universities. My Lords, I think 
if this is effected great good will result 
to the education in Scotland; and, there- 
fore, I sincerely trust that your Lord- 
ships will be ready to give the measure 
the second reading which I now move. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—( The Lord President.) 


Viscount CRANBROOK regretted 
that his noble Friend the late Lord 
President of the Council (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gerdon) was not present ; 
but thought that if he had been he 
would not have objected to the Bill. For 
his own part, he (Viscount Cranbrook) 
was prepared to give the measure a 
general support; in fact, there was no 
intention, so far as he knew, on the part 
of anyone to offer opposition to the 
second reading, because it was founded 
on the lines of the Endowed Schools Act 
carried by the late Government. The 
provisions of the present Bill merely 
followed those which had done so much 
for the secondary schools in England. 
There were one or two things which he 
wished to call attention to before he sat 
down, and one was the importance of 
knowing how the Commission was to be 
composed, because, after all, the working 
of a measure of this kind, which pro- 
posed to put very large powers in the 
hands of a private Commission, would 
depend very much on the character of 
the Commissioners. He observed that 
it was proposed to place the Lord Advo- 
cate on the Commission; but he did not 
think that would be desirable, and for 
this reason, not that there was any dis- 
qualification, but that the Lord Advocate 
was engaged in his Parliamentary duties 
in England for six months in every year, 
and must necessarily be withdrawn from 
the consideration of the schemes which 
would have to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Commission. It ap- 

eared to him that the best place for the 
ee Advocate would be on the revising 
Board—that was the Scotch Board of 
Education. The schemes would be sent 
there, and he would there be in a fitter 
position to deal with them when they 
were in a sufficiently advanced state to 
be subjected to the revision of the Board, 
sicher to being laid before Parliament. 

onsidering the numerous suggestions 
and alterations that would be made when 
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before the Commissioners, he thought 
that a Member of the Government would 
be far better employed if placed at the 
Board which revised the schemes. In 
his opinion, therefore, it was essential 
that the Lord Advocate should be on the 
Board of Education in Scotland, so that 
he might give his view on any proposed 
change of the schemes submitted to them. 
He was glad to see the Bill follow the 
lines of that submitted by the last Go- 
vernment, and in respect to a speech 
made in the House recently by the noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Argyll) on 
the subject of secondary education, he 
(Viscount Cranbrook) might say that he 
thought this Bill might be the means of 
advancing secondary education to a much 
higher standard than it ever could be 
advanced by the primary schools. Those 
who came up through the endowed 
schools, and through the exhibitions, 
bursaries, and examinations proposed, 
would come up to the Universities in a 
much more perfect condition than they 
could in any other way, and the com- 
plaint of professors that a great number 
of students came up ill-prepared would 
be avoided by the establishment of these 
improved endowed schools. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, he did not intend, any more than 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Cranbrook), 
to offer any opposition to the second 
reading of the Bill. He thought with 
the noble Viscount, and with the noble 
Earl (Earl Spencer), that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should introduce some such 
measure. He regarded the Bill, in fact, 
as the necessary outcome of past legis- 
lation on education. At the same time, 
he might be allowed to say that he en- 
tirely agreed with the motives which 
induced the late Government to pass, in 
the first instance, a permissive measure 
on the subject. He then thought, and 
he still thought, that it was right to 
give the Governing Bodies in the coun- 
try the opportunity of reforming them- 
selves; but he doubted if, at the time, 
public opinion in Scotland was sufficiently 
ripe to have agreed to passing such a Bill 
as the janes with the unanimity with 
which he believed the measure would be 


received. Since that time, however, 
public opinion had become much more 
matured on the subject, and if any proof 
were required, it was to be found in the 
resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
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representatives of the educational insti- 
tutions and endowments held at Glasgow 
in April last. The 1st resolution was— 

“That in view of the facts brought out in 
the statement of the sub-committee, and in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the En- 
dowed Schools and Hospitals Commission, this 
meeting is of opinion that it is expedient that 
funds bequeathed for elementary educational 
purposes before the passage of the Education 
Act of 1872 should cease to be expended on 
objects for which that Act has made due provi- 
sion.” 


The 2nd resolution was— 


“That whilst sufficient provision has now 
been made in the City of Glasgow for the ordi- 
nary elementary education of the community, 
there are various important objects of an 
educational character for which no adequate 


, 


provision exists.” 


The meeting also. passed a resolution in 
favour of organizing or subsidizing se- 
condary schools, at which exhibitioners 
might continue their education, for pro- 
viding or subsidizing technical schools, 
and for making further provision for the 
special education of girls. He did not 
understand that there would be any op- 
position offered to the second reading of 
the Bill; and it would, therefore, be use- 
less for him to occupy their Lordships’ 
time in adducing arguments in support 
of a measure that had been practically 


accepted. He entirely agreed with the 


noble Earl who first addressed the 
House (Earl Spencer), when he said that 
it was desirable to carry out what he 
(Lord Balfour of Burleigh) believed to 
be the object of the Bill—namely, to 
extend the usefulness of endowed schools 
in Scotland, so as to carry out more 
fully the intentions of pious founders in 
the country. But whilst approving of 
the general principle, there were some 
points which he thought might well be 
considered before they went into Com- 
mittee. In the first place, in regard to 
the constitution of the Commission. He 
thought it would be a mistake to put the 
Lord Advocate on the Commission, for 
he would not be able to give much time 
toit. He thought with his noble Friend 
(Viscount Cranbrook) that there were 
reasons for believing that the action of 
the Lord Advocate would be more use- 
ful if he formed one of the revising 
body rather than one of the Commis- 
sioners. As it was, the Lord Advocate 
was over-burdened with work, and could 
not give the regular attendance re- 
quired on a Commission like that to 
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which they referred. He ventured to 
think, too, that it would not be advan- 
tageous to have only one paid Commis- 
sioner besides the Secretary. He would 
have much preferred to have had two, 
or even three, paid Commissioners, be- 
cause with only one a great deal too 
much power would be placed in a single 
hand. It would, therefore, be advisable 
if an eminent lawyer, not the Lord Ad- 
vocate, were to have a seat on the Com- 
mission, and that there should be some- 
one other than the Secretary to whom 
appeal could be made on legal matters. 
One paid Commissioner would naturally 
be a regular attendant on the Com- 
mission, and in that way would acquire 
a great influence over the decisions of 
his Colleagues. It would not be too 
much to say that this Commissioner 
would practically become the Commis- 
sion itself; and as there were such 
varied interests involved in the altera- 
tion of the endowments, it would be 
very difficult to find any one person in 
whom all would unite to confide, and 
whose decision would be satisfactory to 
everyone. If the Lord Advocate were 
not included in the Commission, it would 
be necessary, he ventured to suggest, 
that a highly-skilled lawyer should be 
placed on the Commission, for the pur- 
pose of giving advice to his Colleagues ; 
and unless a liberal salary were given 
for the post, they would not be able to 
secure the services of a gentleman who 
would give his time and attention to 
the work. On this point, he would re- 
mind their Lordships that the appoint- 
ment of more than one paid Commis- 
sioner on a Commission of that kind 
would not be without precedent. The 
English Commission had three paid 
Commissioners on it. It might be ob- 
jected that there would not be so much 
work to do on the Scotch as on the 
English Commission, and with that ob- 
jection he agreed ; but, at the same time, 
there might be as much work before the 
Scotch as the English Commission at any 
giventime. It was true, no doubt, that 
the Scotch would not last so long as the 
English Commission ; but his experience 
taught him that the presence of com- 
petent paid Members on the Com- 
mission would greatly facilitate its 
proceedings. Again, he would like 
to draw attention to the procedure of 
the Commission under the Bill. The 
machinery of an Executive Commission 
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of this kind was necessarily cumbrous; 
but he thought that the process pre- 
scribed under the Bill was unneces- 
sarily so. It was proposed that the 
Commission should first hold an inquiry, 
that then it should draw up a draft 
scheme, and that it should consider 
any alternative schemes or alterations; 
then the amended scheme was to be pub- 
lished, and then the Commissioners were 
to hold a second inquiry, and to perfect 
and send the scheme to the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department, which, in its turn, 
was to hold what he would call a sort of 
third inquiry. With regard to that, as 
he considered it, unnecessary third in- 
quiry, the Department was open to re- 
ceive suggestions in writing; but the 
fact that these suggestions were to be 
in writing did not remove his objection 
to the course proposed, which would 
practically supersede the Commissioners 
in the special functions for the carrying 
out of which they were appointed. If 
the Educational Department were only 
to receive suggestions in writing then 
they would be in this position—the 
Governing Bodies would be able to make 
statements to the Education Department 
which the Department would not be able 
to subject to cross-examination as the 
Commissioners would. The English 
Commission had suffered from this cause, 
so also had the Commission of which he 
(Lord Balfour) was a Member, and he 
was solicitous that the new Commis- 
sioners should not be exposed to the 
same disabilities. If his suggestion 
could not be acceded to, then he would 
urge that any communication addressed 
to the Scotch Education Department 
should be referred to the Commission, 
along with the declaration which the 
Scotch Education Department should 
themselves make. Again, he made a 
suggestion relating to a provision in 
the measure which was borrowed from 
the English Act. It was necessary 
under the Bill as it stood that all schemes, 
whether unopposed or opposed, should 
be laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment 40 days before it passed into law. 
It appeared to him that where there 
was no opposition it was useless to go 
through the form of laying a scheme 
ou the Table for 40 days and need- 
lessly occupying so much time. It 
might, in some instances, have the 
effect of hanging up for some months 
the operation of a beneficial unopposed 
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scheme. If such unopposed scheme 
came before the House in July its opera- 
tion might be delayed until 40 days after 
the opening of Parliament in the follow- 
ing February; and he thought that 
where a scheme was unopposed there 
could be no difficulty in inserting a 
clause into the Act that would enable it 
to operate without laying it on the Table 
for any length of time, such as the 18th 
section of the Act of 1873 amending the 
English Act of 1869. He knew that 
a certain amount of apprehension was 
being felt among some of the Governing 
Bodies in Scotland that they were to be 
dealt with in an arbitrary manner. 
copy of a Memorial sent to the Scotch 
Education Department had been for- 
warded to him, and from that he 
gathered that the authorities were un- 
duly apprehensive of the intention of 
the Government in regard to this matter. 
He felt certain, however, that when they 
had read the Bill, and studied the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission, of which he 
was a Member, they would find that 
their apprehensions were unfounded. 
He also thought that the Government 
by their insertion of the 13th clause into 
the Bill had been very happy in deal- 
ing with such apprehensions, and he 
believed that they had taken away all 
just cause of complaint. The clause 
said— 

‘Tn framing schemes it shall be the duty of 
the Commissioners to have due regard to the 
spirit of founders’ intentions, and in every 
scheme which abolishes or modifies any privi- 
leges or educational advantages to which a par- 
ticular class of persons is entitled, whether as 
inhabitants of a particular area or as belonging 
to a particular class in life or otherwise, they 
shall have due regard to the educational in- 
terests of such class of persons.” 


The Commission to which he had alluded 
reported very fully in 1875 on the ques- 
tion of restriction, and they used these 
words, which conveyed exactly what he 
desired to lay before the House— 

“Tt seems to be generally conceded that 
narrow restrictions in the administration of en- 
dowments, ‘of educational endowments espe- 
cially,’ are harmful, in some cases do positive 
mischief, in all causing the endowment to fall 
short of the good it might accomplish.” 

A restriction which he might specially 
point out as doing harm was that in 
which a strict adhesion to name prefer- 
ences. A case recently came before the 
Commission of which he was a Member, 
in which attention was called to an im- 
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portant trust in Glasgow, the benefits of 
which were limited entirely to persons 
bearing two specified names. The trust 
was wealthy, for since the bequest the 
City of a had increased very 
largely, and the property of the trust 
had been extensively built over; but, at 
the present time, it was in this position 
—that though the Governors had adver- 
tised for every child in Glasgow bearing 
the specified names, yet they could not 
get together children sufficient to enable 
them to spend their income by £450 
a-year. When a trust was in such a 
position, it was time, in his opinion, to 
have such trust altered. There was an- 
other apprehension in the minds of many 
which he took to be entirely unfounded, 
that those interested in the educational 
endowments would divert the funds of 
the poor for the purpose of throwing 
them open to general competition. This 
should not be done except in localities 
that were largely over-endowed. Here, 
again, the Report of the Commission 
in 1875 seemed to him to put the case 
very shortly and correctly. By the 
word ‘‘ poor” he understood the Bill to 
mean—not those whom they called 
paupers, but that class who had to main- 
tain an unequal conflict with poverty, 
and who were just able to keep their 
heads above water. The Commission of 
which he was a Member was always 
particularly careful to preserve the in- 
terests.of that class ; and he felt certain 
that when the present Bill came to be 
known in Scotland, there would be a 
sincere conviction that there was not in- 
tended to be any arbitrary interference 
with those interests. The need of some 
such Bill as the present was conclusively 
proved by the fact that the endowments 
of Scotland were £175,000 a-year, and 
that out of that amount Governing 
Bodies possessing only about £3,000 
a-year had received Provisional Orders 
from the Commission. Schemes repre- 
senting about £11,000 a-year were now 
under consideration, but had not received 
sanction. With the exception of one 
large Edinburgh scheme, against which 
they were obliged to report, the Com- 
mission had sanctioned nearly every 
application for re-constitution; but the 
whole amount of endowments they had 
been able to deal with was not more 
than £14,000 a-year. That fact would 
be sufficient, he thought, to induce their 
Lordships to give the Billa second read- 
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push the measure on with all speed, so 
that it might be passed this Session. 
Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, he 
wished to thank the noble Lord who 
had just sat down (Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh) for the many useful sugges- 
tions which he made in the course of his 
1 ma wer During the short debate, some 
observations had been made on which 
he (the Duke of Argyll) desired to make 
a few observations. While referring to 
the Bill, he believed that no one had 
taken a more useful or active part in the 
discussion of the question, or was more 
capable of advising the House on the 
details of the measure, than the noble 
Lord. As to the ex-officio position of the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, there was, 
however, a good deal more to be said 
than had occurred to the noble Viscount 
opposite (Viscount Cranbrook). It had 
not, in the first place, been the practice 
of the Lord advocate to be a Privy 
Councillor. The late Government were 
the first to adopt it; and there might 
sometimes, and not unfrequently, per- 
haps, be circumstances in which it would 
not be convenient that the Lord Advo- 
cate should hold that position. The 
noble Lord (Lord Balfour of Burleigh) 
had admitted that it would be extremely 
convenient, if not necessary, that some 
distinguished lawyer should be a Mem- 
ber of the Commission, inasmuch as legal 
questions would have to be dealt with 
by that body ; and, that being so, it was 
difficult to conceive that anyoue could be 
better fitted for the duty than the Lord 
Advocate. The noble Lord had referred 
to the cumbrous procedure provided by 
the Bill, and it was impossible to look 
carefully through it without seeing that 
it gave facilities for opposition and ob- 
jection, which might, perhaps, be over- 
strained; but in these matters Parlia- 
ment had been accustomed to proceed in 
what might be called an uncertain spirit. 
It had been the disposition of the Legis- 
lature to give all persons interested the 
opportunity of setting up all kinds of 
objections, and the principle on which 
this Bill was passed recognized that 
policy. He did not know that the pro- 
cedure was much more cumbrous than 
was provided by the English Act. The 
noble Lord proposed that where a scheme 
was unopposed it should not be required 
to lie on the Table 40 days before it 
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a matter of detail, which could be more 
conveniently discussed in Committee; 
but he must remind his noble Friend 
that there was never any certuinty till 
the last moment whether a scheme would 
be unopposed. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he did not 
rise at all to oppose the, no doubt, very 
useful measure recommended to the 
House by the Lord President in his 
lucid and able speech. He only wished 
to remark that this measure, and the 
speeches made in its favour, were the 
best vindication of the course taken the 
other day by the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Exeter) and himself, and other 
noble Lords, which had been described 
as retrograde and benighted. When 
they protested against primary and se- 
condary education being confounded, 
against the secondary schools of Eng- 
land being superseded by anomalous 
institutions, miscalled advanced element- 
ary schools, giving instruction in Latin, 
French, German, &c., &c., they were told 
to look to Scotland, and the advanced 
education given in its elementary schools. 
They now learnt that secondary, as 
distinct from primary, education in 
Scotland, required extension and im- 
provement ; and that, for this purpose, 
it would be desirable to apply numerous 
and valuable existing endowments to the 
multiplication and improvementof secun- 
dary schools, with exhibitions or bursa- 
ries tenable at them to enable poor, but 
specially promising, children from the 
primary schools to get the benefit of a 
higher education. This was exactly 
what he had contended for the other day; 
and this Government Bill, and these 
Ministerial speeches, had amply vindi- 
cated him and others who voted against 
the 4th Schedule. But there was another 
point on which he must say a word. 
The Bill provided that the inspection 
and examination of these schools were 
to be carried on as the Scotch Educational 
Department might, from time to time 
prescribe. Now, as one who was very 
jealous of seeing the Government exer- 
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ously carried on by the authorities of the 
Scotch Universities, who wete by no 
means insensible to public opinion, but 
whose operations would not be disturbed 
as a Government Department’s might be, 
after a Dissolution of Parliament anda re- 
versal of the position of political Parties. 
He might mention that some years ago, 
at the instance of his hon. Friend Sir 
Thomas Acland, the authorities of the 
University of Oxford undertook to hold 
local examinations of pupilsin secondary _ 
schools, and those at Cambridge soon 
followed the example set them; and 
those examinations had ever since served 
as a test and a stimulus to the students, 
and as a guide to those who conducted 
the secondary education of the country. 
Those authorities were independent of 
the Government, and the examinations 
were carried on with great zeal, and had 
been of enormous service in the secon- 
dary education of the country. He 
would hope that the Scotch Universities 
might be induced to undertake a similar 
work in Scotland, as he was afraid of 
too much official interference with the 
secondary education in that country, not 
only for its sake, but on account of the 
dangerous precedent which it might 
afford with regard to England. 

Tue Eart or ELGIN said, he also 
supported the Bill. Many were of opi- 
nion, in 1878, that the success of the 
Education Commission had been suffi- 
cient to warrant the demand for a similar 
system in Scotland ; but the noble Duke 
the then Lord President of the Educa- 
tion Department (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon), proposed a more tentative 
measure. ‘Their Lordships had, how- 
ever, just had the advantage of the ex- 
perience of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh), who sat on that 
Commission ; and he (the Earl of Elgin) 
thought it had been proved tothe House 
that the time had come for a measure of 
a more stringent character, and that suf- 
ficient ground had been shown for the 
appointment of a Commission for Scot- 
land. Cases had come under his notice 


cise too much control over the secondary | which strengthened him in that opinion, 


education of the country, he rather 
dreaded the Government inspections, and 
still more the Government examinations, 


and in the belief that the establishment 
of an independent authority to deal 
effectually with educational matters, un- 


as provided for in the Bill. If such a| fettered by local jealousies, would be 


system should be established in Scotland 


welcomed in Scotland. He believed 


it might be a dangerous precedent for| that a great deal of the opposition to 
England. These inspections and exa-| such a proposal had arisen from an ex- 


minations might be more advantage- 
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the Commission would be; but, as had 
been pointed out, it would be to the 
advantage of a district to have its re- 
quirements discussed before a competent 
tribunal. Another source of opposition 
arose from the idea that funds intended 
for the poor would be drawn away to 
other purposes; but he thoughtno persons 
in Scotland would derive greater benefit 
from secondary education than the poor, 
for the advantage of secondary schools 
mainly depended on their accessibility. 
With the safeguards to which his noble 
Friend opposite had referred, he did not 
anticipate any serious difficulty in the 
matter ; and he had reason to think that 
the expense would be very moderate, 
whilst he had no doubt whatever that a 
great deal of good would be done by a 
very limited application of the available 
funds. Their Lordships had heard of 
the excellent effect of the parish school 
system in Scotland; but he did not sup- 
pose that the noble Lord who had borne 
testimony to the excellence of the educa- 
tion to be obtained in these schools 
meant to say a word against the estab- 
lishment of secondary schools, and the 
efficiency of the education they afforded. 
There were some 50 places in Scotland 
where secondary schools existed, and 
there were 90 other places where they 
could with advantage be placed; and if, 
as he believed, those schools could be 
established at comparatively small cost, 
their Lordships would be of opinion that 
where there were such large funds as 
£175,000 available, some considerable 
proportion of that amount might very 
well be applied to such an object, and 
with great advantage to the country. 
Lorp WATSON believed the people 
of Scotland would be very greatly ad- 
vantaged by the Bill. Therefore, while 
not opposing its second reading in any 
way, he thought there were some of its 
provisions which would have to be nar- 
rowly watched in Committee, because, 
as it appeared to him, it would be very 
unjust that the endowments existing in 
certain districts that were just sufficient 
for the secondary educational wants of 
those districts should be taken and dis- 
tributed broadcast all over the country 
at the very time when education might 
be as much needed there as anywhere 
else. He hoped, therefore, that when 
they came to investigate the Bill in 
Committee care would be taken for the 
preservation of all local rights. 


The Earl of Elgin 
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Eart SPENCER said, that his noble 
Friend the Lord Privy Seal had dealt so 
well on the part of the Government with 
all the questions which had been raised, 
that he (Earl Spencer) was quite content 
to leave the matter where his noble 
Friend had left it. There was only one 
point which the noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Cranbrook) had referred to on 
which he need touch—namely, whether 
the Government would give the names 
of the Commissioners before the Bill left 
that House. He would take care that 
that, as well as all the other points 
which had been brought before their 
Lordships, should be fully considered. 
He also desired to thank the noble Lord, 
now &@ Member of the Commission in 
Scotland, for the exceedingly lucid and 
able speech he had delivered on the sub- 


ject. As the noble Duke (the Duke of 


Argyll) had said, no one was better able 
to guide their Lordships in dealing with 
that question than that noble Lord. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


OFFICES AND BUILDINGS— 
COM- 


PUBLIC 
REPORT OF THE SELECT 
MITTEE. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp LAMINGTON rose to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether during 
the Recess they will consider the Report 
of the House of Commons Select Com- 
mittee of 1877 on Public Offices and 
Buildings, with the view of the improve- 
ment of the Public Offices, inasmuch as 
the Committee were all but unanimous 
in insisting on the necessity of imme- 
diate action, not only on economical 
considerations, but for the efficiency and 
comfort of the public Departments ? 
The noble Lord observed that he did not 
wish to lay undue stress on ssthetic 
considerations ; but he was sure their 
Lordships would admit that the lower 
part of Parliament Street was in a 
state which was not worthy of a 
great capital like London, and that 
there was a site there on which 
some good and efficient public buildings 
could be erected. With regard to the 
public offices, there was not one of the 
witnesses who were examined before the 
Select Committee of 1877 who did not 
express in the strongest terms his opi- 
nion of the miserable state of many of 
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those buildings. A former Secretary of 
State for War, describing the condition 
of the War Office, used the word ‘‘ scan- 
dalous;’’? and that sentiment was re- 
echoed by all the other witnesses. The 
Committee, over which he (Lord Laming- 
ton) presided, reported that the net cost 
of the whole plan for improving the pub- 
lic offices would not exceed £1,500,000 ; 
the Committee also remarked that public 
buildings were not the possession of one 
generation, but of many, so that the 
money, if raised, should be spread over 
a term of years, the annual charge being 
very small compared to the magnitude 
of the improvement to be carried out. 
They further said— 

‘Your Committee feel that they cannot too 

strongly insist on the expediency of the Govern- 
ment losing no time in carrying out some plan 
by which the evils so loudly complained of may 
be remedied ; it has been proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Committee that delay will only lead 
to greater expense in the future; and imme- 
diate action is demanded, not only on economical 
considerations, but for the efficiency and com- 
fort of the public Departments, and, if may be 
added, for the dignity of the country.’ 
The Committee reported three years ago ; 
but nothing had yet been done. He knew 
the difficulty of obtaining money from 
the Government for public works; but 
when we saw what was done in other 
countries, as in France, where a Repub- 
lican Government had devoted about 
£8,000,000 sterling to improvements in 
Paris since the war with Germany, he 
thought that the execution of the im- 
provements so necessary for the British 
capital in their public offices and build- 
ings ought not to be indefinitely delayed. 
Their public offices were most incon- 
veniently scattered about that Metro- 
polis. Sixty or 70 different houses, or 
apartments in different houses; all sepa- 
rate from each other, constituted the 
War Department, and the mere hire of 
such imperfect accommodation cost about 
£60,000 or £70,000 a-year. Such a sum 
as that would go far towards repay- 
ing the outlay of £1,500,000 which the 
carrying out of that plan would eritail. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, that the subject 
raised was one of very great interest, 
but one involving considerable outlay, 
and of no little difficulty. The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Lamington) had 
quoted extracts, supposed to be from 
the Report of the Committee; but he 
(Lord Sudeley) thought if the noble 
Lord would refresh his memory, he 
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would find that some of them were 
taken from his own draft Report, and 
not from the Report of the Committee. 
This Committee, presided over by the 
noble Lord, sat in 1877, and examined a 
great many witnesses. They had before 
them three definite and considerable 
schemes. The first plan was made by 
Sir Henry Hunt, the consulting Sur- 
veyor of Office of Works. He pro- 
posed to buy up what was well known 
as the Great George Street site, and 
to erect buildings thereon, to erect 
houses facing the Park for the First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to retain the Horse 
Guards, and place an extra storey on 
the Treasury. The second plan was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Mitford, the Permanent 
Secretary to the Board of Works. He 
proposed to erect public offices on the 
west side of Charing Cross and Parlia- 
ment Street, and to widen the narrow 
part of Charing Cross, taking in what 
was now Messrs. Drummond’s bank, the 
Horse Guards forming the centre of a 
group of public buildings. The third 
plan was produced by Mr. Cates, one of 
the Surveyors of the Office of Works, 
including one side of Whitehall Place, 
the Fife House site, and some of the 
ground lying between the public gar- 
dens on the Embankment, to the south 
of Whitehall Place, and to the west of 
the gardens on the Embankment. In 
this plan the buildings would be a good 
deal scattered. The estimate for the 
first plan, for the site and buildings, 
came to £2,500,000; for the second, 
about £3,250,000; and for the third, 
but with less building accommodation, 
about £1,500,000. In the first two 
plans about £1,000,000 could be de- 
ducted as the capitalized amount of 
money expended on hire of houses now 
used as offices, and the sale of land set 
free, the result being that the net cost 
would amount to at least £1,500,000, at 
the lowest estimate, after all deductions 
had thus been made, and not, as the 
noble Lord seemed to imagine, before 
they were deducted. There was doubt- 
less great want of extra accommodation, 
and offices were far too scattered ; but 
it must be remembered that the extreme 
pressure, which existed at the War 
Office when this Committee was ap- 
pointed, had been to some extent miti- 
gated. The staff there had been re- 





modelled, and, fewer clerks being now 
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employed, the inconvenience was slightly 
diminished. It was now three years 
since the Committee made its Report, 
giving no distinct recommendation, but 
merely advising the Government to deal 
with the question. During the greater 

art of that time the late Government 

ad been in power, and, although they 
might have had the advice and assist- 
ance of the noble Lord, they had found 
themselves unable to take up the subject. 
The present Government had only been 
in Office a few months, and the noble 
Lord would not be surprised to hear 
that they had not had time to look into 
the question. The matter would not, 
however, be lost sight of; and if the 
finances of the country improved the 
Government hoped to be able to consider 
the whole matter. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE under- 
stood the noble Lord (Lord Sudeley) to 
say that the pressure at the War Office 
was diminished. To a certain extent 
that might be true. He, therefore, 
hoped it would not be supposed that 
the Department was well accommodated, 
as anything more deplorable than its 

resent state could hardly be conceived. 

e did not say it was the fault of any 
Government. The pressure for room, 
however, which existed had been got 
rid of, to some extent, by the hire of an 
additional house; but the offices were 
less concentrated than before, and now 
anything more inconvenient to those 
conducting the business of the Depart- 
ment by their dispersion all over that 
part of London could scarcely be ima- 
gined, and, in fact, this added much to 
the expenditure upon that Department. 
They all knew that it was much easier to 
conduct alarge Department when it was 
concentrated than when it was in various 
localities. Therefore, he hoped that the 
question of having a better locality for 
the great Department with which he 
was connected would not be lost sight of. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he fully 
admitted the impeachment of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Sudeley) that the 
late Government did not do that which 
remained to be done by the erection of 
buildings upon the site in Parliament 
Street, and he quite agreed that the pre- 
sent Government had not had time to 
consider the matter. Butif noble Lords 


wished to see what a public office ought 
not to be, they had only to pay a visit to 
the illustrious Duke (the Duke of Cam- 


Lord Sudeley 
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bridge), if they could find their way 
through the intricate passages which led 
tohis rooms. He could only say, having 
been in that office, that it was with the 
greatest — difficulty he could find 
his way through passages of a descrip- 
tion that were not found in any private 
house in the country. In addition to 
that, while the different sections of the 
War Office were so dispersed as they 
were at present, it was obvious that the 
Secretary of State could not have the 
means of consulting with those who were 
in the different departments, as no build- 
ing had ever been erected for the War 
Department; but houses had, from time 
to time, been arranged for the business. 
He thought there was some exaggeration 
in the statements about the ill-health of 
the persons employed in the War Office. 
The condition of that office was not much 
worse than that of some of the new offices. 
In the India Office there were places 
lighted up in the daytime with gas, and 
papers were read by the aid of a sunlight 
in the centre of a room on aday in June 
when the sun was at its height. He, 
therefore, hoped that in any new ar- 
rangementsorplansthat might be devised 
for public offices, those of the India Office 
would not be followed, for if new offices 
were to be built upon that principle it 
would be better to put up with bad 
offices. This was a question that con- 
cerned greatly economy and the proper 
working of an office. They could not 
work an office properly when it was 
spread, like the War Office, all over the 
town. All he desired was to support his 
noble Friend in the wish that, whatever 
Government might be in power, as soon 
as the finances were in a more flourish- 
ing condition, they would take this ques- 
tion into serious consideration. 

Lorpv MOUNT TEMPLE said, the 
Committee presided over by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Lamington) seemed 
to have been anxious to please the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for they 
proceeded to consider three ‘‘ bold and 
comprehensive schemes ;’’ but when the 
right hon. Gentleman came to prepare 
his ee 9 he was not quite so fond of 
bold and comprehensive schemes as he 
was before. Besides, the Committee did 
not help the Government to a solution of 
the question. They did not show which 
scheme they preferred; but they con- 
tented themselves by declaring that im- 
mediate action should be given to the 
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Report, without stating what that action 
ought to be; and, therefore, the noble 
Lord opposite could not be surprised if 
immediate action was not taken by the 
Government upon a vague and uncertain 
Report. But the Government ought to 
keep in view the necessity of having a 
good and comfortable War Office; and 
he would suggest that they should pro- 
ceed in the old direction, which was that 
of buying up portions of the land, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the Public 
Service. In that way, he believed the 
best thing to do would be to purchase 
the freehold of the remaining property 
on the site in Parliament Street, and 
proceed with the matter gradually. That 
was the plan which was adopted some 
years ago. There was a good deal of 
land near the India Office, which was 
waiting uselessly to be covered with a 
building. Further purchases ought to 
be made between that land and Great 
George Street; but Great George Street 
itself was an expensive site, and very 
large compensations would have to be 
given whenever it was required. 

Tur Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommiTTEEs) said, that one thing 
appeared very clear, and that was that 
Parliament Street must be widened, and 
a better approach to the Houses of Par- 
liament made. Though there was no 
plan or design for a new public office on 
the site, yet he recommended a long 
time ago that the purchase of the whole 
plot to the north of Great George Street 
should be made. The Government might 
not expend money on a new building; 
but they should buy the freeholds, as 
every day the property became more 
valuable. If the property had been 
purchased 20 years ago, as he then sug- 
gested, a great deal of money would 
have been saved. The first step should 
be the bringing in of a Bill to enable the 
Government to obtain possession of the 
freeholds between Parliament Street and 
Great George Street. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—REPORT OF 
THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorpv STRATHNAIRN rose to in- 
quire of Her Majesty’s Government, 
When the Report of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Army 
will be laid upon the Table of the House ? 
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cize the conduct of the Zulu War, com- 
paring the British retreat from Cabul 
with the disaster at Isandula, and re- 
flecting on the efficiency of certain officers 
engaged in the South African War, 
when —— 

Viscount CRANBROOK rose to 
Order. Thenoble and gallant Lord was 
reviewing the character of officers with- 
out having given the slightest Notice of 
his intention to do so. He was quite sure 
that his noble and gallant Friend would 
be the last man to criticize their conduct 
when no one was present to defend them. 
If Notice had been given, no doubt there 
would have been noble Lords prepared 
to vindicate the character of the officers 
concerned, or, at all events, give such 
explanation as those officers might desire. 
He hoped, therefore, that his noble and 
gallant Friend would see the injustice of 
such a course, and confine himself to the 
topic of which he had given Notice. 

orp CHELMSFORD objected to the 
noble and gallant Lord (Lord Strath- 
nairn), under the guise of a Question 
asking for Papers, making an attack 
upon the officers in the Zulu campaign. 
When the proper time came he should 
be quite prepared to deal with any 
charges w ich the noble and gallant 
Lord might have to make with respect 
to the conduct of the Zulu War; but 
he did not think the present was a fitting 
moment to discuss the subject. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY also 
was of opinion that if the noble and 
gallant Lord wished to enter into the 
question of the conduct of the campaign 
in Zululand, he ought to have given 
Notice that it was his intention to do so. 

Lorpv STRATHNAIRN said, that he, 
of course, did not wish to discuss the 
subject further in opposition to what 
appeared to be the general feeling of 
the House, and would content himself 
with asking when the Report of Lord 
Airey’s Committee would be laid on the 
Table, leaving it to a future occasion to 
deal at greater length with the questions 
on which he desired to comment. It 
was, he contended, in the interest of the 
Army that the Report should be made 
public without idos: He had merely 
intended to make some introductory re- 
marks to prove that the Papers should 
be laid upon the Table. He had twice 
brought the subject under their Lord- 
ships’ Notice, but had hitherto been 
unable to obtain any satisfaction. He 
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thought the public ought to be made 
aware of the claims of officers to rewards 
and to appointments. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: I feel 
bound to rise, seeing that the noble and 
gallant Lord has made the gravest pos- 
sible imputation upon myself and every 
Secretary of State who has been acting 
with me for a number of years. I un- 
derstood the noble and gallant Lord to 
say that there had been no opportunity 
given to a general officer such as himself 
to recommend officers —— 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN: I did not 
say anything of the sort. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: I am 
glad to know that it is a misunderstand- 
ing, for I understood the noble and 
gallant Lord to say that there had been 
no opportunity given to officers in high 
command to reward officers under them. 
I merely rise to say that that is a 
mistake. The noble and gallant Lord 
ought to remember that he has been 
very liberal in making recommendations. 
Other officers have done the same, and 
those recommendations have been re- 
peatedly acted upon. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN explained 
that the illustrious Duke (the Duke of 
Cambridge) seemed to have somewhat 
misunderstood the purport of his re- 
marks. After the appeal that had been 
made to him he would not pursue the 
subject any further on the present oc- 
casion, but would bring it forward at 
another time. He must, however, say 
he wished to add that he could not admit 
the principle that a feeling of delicacy 
should prevent a Member of the House 
from commenting upon matters which 
deeply affected the interests of the Army. 
He complained that no official record 
was kept of distinguished services, and 
that the recommendations of command- 
ing officers were not properly attended 


to. 

Lorpv DORCHESTER rose to Order, 
and begged to remind the noble and 
gallant Lord that the Question before 
the House was whether the Government 
would lay the Report of Lord Airey’s 
Committee on the Table ? 

Tne Eart or MORLEY said, that the 
Report to was a very voluminous and 
important one; it covered the whole 
ground of the complex and intricate 
subject of Army organization. The Re- 
port was presented to the Secretary of 
State in a complete form only a couple 


Lord Strathnairn 
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of months ago; and it was, he thought, 
no unreasonable demand to make that 
the Government should be allowed to 
abstain from laying any such Report on 
the Table of the House till the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the War Office 
(Mr. Childers), the illustrious Duke on 
the Cross Benches (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge), and their Advisers had had 
ample time afforded them of discussin 
the momentous questions involved an 
arriving at some decision with regard to 
them. His right hon. Friend had stated 
in the other House, a few days before, 
that there was one part of the Report of 
very great importance in the eyes of the 
military authorities—the position and 
condition of service of non-commissioned 
officers, which appeared to them to be of 
a more pressing character than most of 
the other topics dealt with, and that he 
proposed, therefore, to take that question 
into his consideration at once. As tothe 
production of the Report, he could only 
repeat what his right hon. Friend had 
stated ‘‘ elsewhere,’”’ that until the Go- 
vernment had had an opportunity of con- 
sidering it and coming to some definite 
decision on the delicate, intricate, and 
complex questions dealt with in it, he 
did not think it expedient in the interest 
of the Public Service that it should be 
laid on the Table of the House. 
Viscount HARDINGE said, the Go- 
vernment could scarcely be blamed if, 
during the short time they had been in 
Office, they found themselves unable to 
arrive at any definite. decision on the 
important questions which formed the 
subject-matter of the Report. Was there 
any precedent for such a course as had 
been taken in connection with the sub- 
ject under notice? The Report of the 
different Committees on Militia and 
Volunteers, which were Departmental 
Committees, had been laid on the Table 
before the Government had taken action 
on them. They had, moredver, in 
his opinion, shown a disinclination which 
was to him somewhat incomprehensible 
to give any information with regard to 
those questions. He should have thought 
it would have been an advantage to have 
them ventilated during the Recess. Last 
Session his gallant Friend had moved 
for the production of the Correspondence 
between the India Office and War Office 
on short service, and to this day it had 
not been forthcoming. What would 
now happen was, that the Secretary of 
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State for War would announce at the 
commencement of next Session what 
action he intended to take on the re- 
commendations of the Committee, and 
then it would be too late for a Member 
of either House to offer any suggestions 
with a chance of their being adopted. 
In the meantime speeches were made, 
and Sir John Adye, amongst others, 
made a speech at a public dinner in 
which he eulogized the present system 
of organization, and stated that it had 
given us a Reserve of 25,000 men, quite 
forgetting to tell his hearers that of 
these 15,000 were Militia Reserve, com- 
paratively untrained. Were we again 
to witness what the Commander-in-Chief 
stated to be the serious difficulties which 
arose when reinforcements went out to 
theCape. The system of linked battalions 
had become completely out of gear, and 
could anyone get up and say that the 
brigade depots had answered the objects 
for which they were originally intended ? 
The system of short service was a matter 
which required serious consideration. 
The most serious question in connection 
with the Army at present was that, what 
with short service and sickness among 
the immature boys who were recruited, 
we lost something like 9,000 men a-year. 
He hoped that measures might be taken 
to enable the authorities to call out the 
Reserves when they really wanted them. 
He could not approve of a system which 
impaired the efficiency of our first line of 
defence, and which did not allow of the 
Reserve being called out except in such 
an emergency as might possibly occur 
once in 50 years. He was glad that the 
Secretary of State for War was going 
to consider the case of non-commissioned 
officers; but he failed to understand, if 
there had been no deterioration in our 
non-commissioned officers since the in- 
troduction of short service, why the 
right hon. Gentleman should be in such 
a hurry to examine into their condition. 
It would, he thought, be premature to 
go into all these questions in detail be- 
fore the presentation of the Report of 
Lord Airey’s Committee. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL protested 
against the notion that it was unprece- 
dented to withhold the Report of such a 
Committee as Lord Airey’s. Such pre- 
cedents as existed were all in favour of 
not producing them until the Secretary 
of State for War had finally made u 
his mind upon them. Reports of Roya 
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Commissions were presented at once’; but 
not those of Departmental Committees 
like this, which was composed of mili- 
tary officers, and appointed for the sole _ 
a of advising the Secretary of 

tate. It was obvious that to publish the 
Report before the Government had come 
to a decision would only tend to unsettle 
the opinions of the Army. 

Viscount BURY thought it was un- 
reasonable to expect the publication of 
the Report before the Government had 
decided upon their course of action. The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll), how- 
ever, was in error in ‘describing the 
Committee as strictly a Departmental 
Committee. It had never been intended 
that the opinions of the Committee should 
be made public, the appointment of the 
Committee having been determined upon 
with the sole object of procuring infor- 
mation for the Secretary of State for 
War. The late Secretary did not under- 
take to be bound by the Report of the 
Committee ; and, therefore, the Report 
differed widely from those usually laid 
upon the Table. It was within the dis- 
cretion of the Government whether the 
Report should be produced or not; and, 
in his opinion, the Government would 
be exercising a wise discretion in not 
laying it upon the Table. At the same 
time, it was well known that there were 
difficulties in the organization of the 
Army which must be faced ; and, as the 
Report dealt with some of those diffi- 
culties, it might be advisable for the 
Government to publish extracts from it, 
in the shape of a Parliamentary Paper, 
at the close of the Session. Such a 
course would tend to educate the public 
mind, and might show to the people 
what were the real difficulties with which 
the Government must contend. He al- 
together disapproved the suggestion that 
the Report should be laid upon the 
Table in its entirety before a decision 
had been come upon it. 

Lorpv DORCHESTER, after asking 
whether the Report was not signed in 
January last, said that he objected to 
many of the Members nominated on the 
Committee, because they were not offi- 
cers experienced in our system of re- 
cruiting, or in the barrack-life of 
soldiers, and did not understand how 
serious a misfortune it was to have boys 
as non-commissioned officers. He de- 
precated the terms “ military centre” 
and ‘‘ brigade depét,” hated the words 
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‘‘ linked battalion,’’ and ho they 
would all soon disappear. Referring to 
the proposed publication of the Report, 
he said that he did not think that modi- 
fied and rational exposure need be ob- 
jected to by the military authorities. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, there 
was no necessity for another Committee. 
He felt sympathy with the Government 
in their desire to see their way clearly 
before deciding on anything; but he 
thought it was very questionable whe- 
ther it was right to keep back the Re- 
port. He hoped the Government would 
re-consider their opinion, and lay the 
Report on the Table. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: I wish 
to remind your Lordships of the real ob- 
ject with which this Committee was ap- 
pointed. There was a great variety of 
opinion as to the condition of the Army, 
and my right hon. Friend then at the 
head of the War Office thought that it 
would be desirable to have the whole 
matter considered and well threshed out 
before a Committee, in order to see 
whether the arrangements lately adopted 
might be improved. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a large and influential Com- 
mittee of thoroughly experienced officers 
was appointed, in order that they might 
take evidence, and then give their opinion 
to the Government of the day. It is only 
a Committee, and not a Royal Commis- 
sion; and I must remind your Lord- 
ships that the late Secretary of State 
for War did not intend to lay the 
Report of that Committee on the 
Table, at least at the moment, and 
I do not think that any blame should 
attach to the present Government for 
adopting the same course, for there 
can be no reason why the Govern- 
ment should not consider the matter in 
all its bearings. It is, however, in the 
interest and for the benefit of the Public 
Service that the Secretary of State for 
War should have brought the condition 
of the non-commissioned officers specially 
before the Government. That course is 
perfectly in accordance with the views 
of the military authorities ; and itis, in- 
deed, upon my recommendation that it 
has been adopted. The non-commis- 
sioned officers are the backbone of the 
Service. I know that there are a large 
number of non-commissioned officers in 
the Army who are waiting to see the 
result of the Commission, and to find 
out whether their position is to be im- 
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proved or not. It is nece that 
this question should be carefully and 
anxiously considered, and I can assure 
your Lordships that no more important 
question connected with the Army awaits 
settlement. This is neither the time nor 
the opportunity for discussing the whole 

uestion; but when the Report of Lord 
hirey’s Committee has been considered, 
and when the proper time has arrived, 
I shall be quite prepared to discuss it. 
While the question of the non-commis- 
sioned officers should be examined with 
great solicitude, the general question of 
the condition of the Army ought not to 
be dealt with in a hurried and unsatis- 
factory manner. The delay which is pro- 
posed, therefore, is, considering the cir- 
cumstances and the interests involved, 
quite justifiable. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 9th July, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issuep—For Lich- 
field City, ». Richard Dyott, esquire, void 
Election. 

New Memper Sworn — Frederick Lehmann, 
esquire, for Evesham. 

Setect CommitrEE—Contagious Diseases Acts, 
nominated. 

Report—Potato Crop [No. 274]. 

Surrpty—considered in Committee—Committee 


R.P. 

Private Birt (by Order)— Third Reading— 
Maidstone and Ashford Railway *, and passed. 

Pusiic Biris — Committee — Compensation for 
Disturbance (Ireland) [232]—r.r.; Em- 
ployers’ Liability ak * (209]—Rr.P. 

Committee—Report—South Western (of London) 
District Post Office (re-comm.) * [262]. 

Report—Inclosure Provisional Order (Hendy 
Bank Common) * [238]; Inclosure and Regu- 
lation Provisional Order (Lizard Common) * 
P37]; Inclosure Provisional Order (Llan- 
egley Rhos Common)* [236]; -Inclosure 
Provisional Order (Steventon Common) * 
[235]; Local Government Provisional Order 
Poor Law) (No. 2)* [243]; Public Health 
tecotland) Provisional Order (Blantyre) * 
[233]; Public Health (Scotland) Provisional 
Order (Lanark) * [234]. 

Considered as amended—Births and Deaths Regis- 
tration (Ireland) * [245]. 
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Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Kingston-upon-Hull, &c.)* [199]; 
Pier and rbour Orders Confirmation * 
175); Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1)* 

f 73 \ Tramways Orders Confirmation(No. 2)* 


174], and passed, 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he had 
received from Mr. Justice Lush and Mr. Jus- 
tice Manisty, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, a Cer- 
tificate and Report relating to the Election for 
the 

Western Division of the County of Worcester. 


And the same were read, as followeth :— 


COUNTY OF WORCESTER ELECTION. 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 


The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1879. 


The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1880. 


To The Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


We, the Right Honourable Sir Robert Lush, 
knight, and the Honourable Sir Henry Manisty, 
knight, Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
and two of the Judges for the time being for the 
trial of Election Petitions in England, do hereby, 
in pursuance of the said Acts, certify that upon 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th days of July 1880, We 
duly held a Court at the Shire Hall, in the 
City of Worcester, in the County of Worcester, 
for the trial of, and did try, the Election Peti- 
tion for the Western Division of the said 
County between Arthur Charles Fildes and 
Benjamin Darling, Petitioners ; and Sir Edmund 
Anthony Harley Lechmere, baronet, and Frede- 
rick Winn Knight, Respondents. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we certify and report that at the conclusion of 
the said trial we determined that the said Sir 
Edmund Anthony Harley Lechmere, baronet, 
and Frederick Winn Knight, being the Mem- 
bers whose Election and Return were complained 
of in the said Petition, were duly elected and 
returned, and we do hereby certify in writing 
such our determination to you. 

And whereas charges of corrupt practices 
having been committed at the said Election 
were made in the said Petition, we, in further 
pursuance of the said Acts, report as follows :— 

That no corrupt practice was proved to have 
been committed by or with the knowledge or 
consent of any Candidate at such Election. 

That there is no reason to believe that cor- 
rupt practices have extensively prevailed at the 
Election for the Western Division of the County 
of Worcester to which the said Petition relates. 

Dated this 8th day of July 1880. 


Rost. Lvusx. 
H. Manisry. 


And the said Certificate and Report were 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 


VOL, CCLIY. 


[THIRD SERIES. | 
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Hospital, Dublin. 
QUESTIONS. 


eo 
ST. PATRICK’S HOSPITAL, DUBLIN. 


Mr. WILLIAM CORBET asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, under the provi- 
sions of the Charter of His Majesty King 
George the Second for erecting and en- 
dowing St. Patrick’s Hospital, founded 
in Dublin by the will of Dean Swift, the 
Governors are prohibited from granting 
leases of their lands or estates other 
than for years not exceeding thirty-one 
in possession, and not in reversion or re- 
mainder, at the best rents, without rack- 
ing their tenants; if it is further pro- 
vided that no lease of any part of the 
said lands should ever be made to or in 
trust for any person any way concerned 
in the execution of the trust, or to or in 
trust for any person any way related or 
allied, either by consanguinity or affi- 
nity, to any of the persons who should 
be concerned in the execution of that 
trust; whether, in violation of these 
provisions, leases have been made at 
low rents, not merely for longer terms 
than those so authorised, but also to or 
in trust for persons concerned directly 
or indirectly in the execution of the 
trusts authorised by the Charter; and if 
he can state how many of such leases, 
contrary to the powers of the Charter, 
have been thus granted ; whether there 
has been a considerable loss, in con- 
sequence, of the annual rental which 
ought to be derived from the estates 
devised by Dean Swift; and, if these 
circumstances are true, whether he will 
give any directions to the Law Officers 
of the Crown in Ireland to see that 
these lands and estates are made duly 
available for the charitable purposes for 
which they were given ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, the pro- 
visions of the Charter of St. Patrick’s 
Hospital as to granting leases are stated 
with substantial accuracy in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member ; but inquiry 
has been made, and the result is that, 
as far as we can ascertain, no leases 
have been made at any time in violation 
of those provisions. What probably 
gave rise to the misapprehension is the 
circumstance that some century and 
a-half ago the Hospital trustees bought 
certain lands held by tenants under leases 
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for lives renewable for ever, two of 
which leases were purchased 50 years ago 
by the father of the present receiver of 
the Hospital rents, who himself shortly 
afterwards purchased a third perpetuity 
lease from the person to whom it then 
belonged. These perpetuity leases have, 
I believe, since 1850, and under the pro- 
visions of the Renewable Leasehold 
Conversion Act of that year, been con- 
verted into fee farm grants subject to 
rents increased by the commuted value 
of the renewal fines, and thus probably 
the misapprehension arose that the Hos- 
pital trustees had made leases or grants 
in violation of their trusts. 


COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) — 
COUNTY SURVEYOR OF DERRY. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he is aware that the County Surveyor 
for County Derry also acts as Land 
Agent in county Tipperary ; and, whe- 
ther such occupation is consistent with 
his duty as County Surveyor, and seeing 
that he gives only part of his time to 
official duties he is not disqualified from 
claiming the pension to which he would 
be otherwise entitled ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had not been aware before, nor was 
he aware now, that the county surveyor 
of Derry was a land agent in the county 
Tipperary. He did not think it was a 
matter on which it was his duty to ob- 
tain information. The county surveyor 
was the servant ofthe grand jury. The 
present county surveyor was appointed 
nearly 25 years ago, and if the hon. 
Gentleman would refer to the Act 38 & 
39 Vict. c. 56, he would find that a sur- 
veyor appointed previous to 1875 was 
not disqualified for claiming his pension 
in case of giving only a part of his time 
to his official duties. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
ANTRIM ARTILLERY MILITIA. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If it is a fact that, on the 
29th August 1879, the following serious 
charges were brought against the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the Antrim Artillery 
Militia, viz. of having, during the train- 
ing in June 1879, been frequently in- 
toxicated and disorderly; if so, were 
the charges investigated ; and, if not, if 
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he would explain for what reason, as 
the person who brought the charges de- 
clared he was prepared to substantiate 
them; and whether these charges were 
withdrawn; if he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the report dated 
29th August 1879, with respect to the 
charges preferred against the Lieutenant 
Colonel of the Antrim Artillery Militia, 
and all the correspondence in connec- 
tion with that report; whether it is a 
fact that, on the 28th June 1879, the 
next senior officer was obliged to sign 
all the official papers in consequence of 
the Lieutenant Colonel being in bed 
under the influence of drink, and unable 
to perform that duty ; and, whether the 
Lieutenant Colonel is also Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Louth; and, whether he sanc- 
tioned by his presence and assisted in 
an outrage alleged to have been com- 
mitted on Lieutenant Cornwall, Antrim 
Artillery Militia, on the 22nd June 1879, 
when Lieutenant Cornwall is stated to 
have been held by several of his brother 
officers while a Lieutenant of the Antrim 
Artillery Militia cut almost the entire 
hair from his head ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the first Question of the hon. Member 
for Cavan, I have to remind the House 
that the same inquiry was addressed to 
my Predecessor in March last, and that 
on the 8th day of that month my right 
hon. Friend answered it minutely, de- 
scribing what had occurred, and stating 
that the charges against the Lieutenant 
Colonel of the Antrim Artillery Militia 
were absolutely withdrawn. Under 
these circumstances the House will, I 
think, agree with me that the Question 
ought not to have been put again; or, 
at any rate, that I ought not to answer 
it. And if the House is of that opi- 
nion, I will put it to the hon. Member 
and the House whether I ought to be 
asked to answer the three following 
Questions. 

Mr. BIGGAR: In consequence of the 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
desire to give Notice that on an early 
day I will bring the whole conduct of 
this Lieutenant Colonel of the Antrim 
Artillery Militia and Lord Lieutenant of 
the County Louth before the House. 

Mr. CALLAN: And I beg to give 
Notice that when the hon. Member for 
Cavan calls attention to this subject, I 
will ask whether the charges against 
Lord Massarene, who has performed his 
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duties as Lord Lieutenant of Louth emi- 
nently to the satisfaction of the people 
of the county, have not been instigated 
by an officer who was reported unfit for 
duty and obliged to leave the regiment; 
and whether they have not been also 
prompted by the private malice of Mr. 
Cornwall, a relative of the hon. Member 
for Cavan. 


METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE COM- 
MITTEE, 1876--PROTECTION AGAINST 
FIRE (METROPOLIS). 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, If he can assure 
the House that, before coming to any 
decision on the result of the inquiry now 
going on before a Committee of this 
House, on the question of the Water 
Supply of London, the Government will 
consider the report of the Fire Brigade 
Committee of 1876, and the recommen- 
dations contained in their report, for the 
better protection of life and property 
from fire in the Metropolis ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
that whatever might be the result of the 
pending inquiry into the water supply 
of London, the question of the supply 
for extinguishing fires must be involved 
in any decision that might be finally 
taken. The Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
Committee, over which the hon. Baronet 
presided, reported in 1877, and among 
its principal recommendations were the 
transfer to the police of the duty of the 
present Fire Brigade and the amalga- 
mation in one authority of the Water 
Companies. The transfer to a public 
authority of the Water Trusts was the 
very question which was now being con- 
sidered by the Committee, of which his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department was Chair- 
man, and the extinction of fires must 
necessarily be a primary consideration 
in connection with the water supply. In 
any case, he could promise the hon. 
Baronet that the recommendations of 
the Committee over which he presided 
should receive the attention to which 
they were eminently entitled. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE SWIN- 
FORD UNION HOSPITAL. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
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land, Whether it is true that there were 
on Monday, in the workhouse hospital 
of Swinford Union, one hundred and 
three patients; whether fifty of this 
number consisted of patients suffering 
from fever induced by destitution and 
want of sufficient food; whether four of 
these latter died within forty-eight 
hours; whether on the day mentioned 
there was only one doctor and one 
regular nurse to attend to these one 
hundred and three patients, the doctor 
having, in addition to his workhouse 
duties, to attend to two dispensary dis- 
tricts, amongst the largest in the Union; 
whether, up to last week, there was 
nothing but a common open cart to con- 
vey the poor patients to hospital ; and, 
whether he will give directions to the 
Local Government Board to provide a 
suitable ambulance, staff of medical at- 
tendants and trained nurses, together 
with proper diet, in this or any other 
Union where the fever may break 
out ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, this 
Question I found upon the Paper yes- 
terday morning, and I suppose it was 
given Notice of the night before. I 
should have asked the hon. Member 
last evening to put the Question off till 
Monday, for I think it will be clear to 
the House that it is almost impossible 
for me to obtain information as to what 
happened in the county of Mayo within 
24 hours ; but, considering the serious- 
ness of the Question, and the seriousness 
of the fact which is rather implied in 
the Question, I was anxious to answer 
it if I possibly could; so I telegraphed 
the Question in full, and I received a 
letter this morning to say that the tele- 
gram had been sent down to Swinford 
to get the information. I am sorry to 
say that the answer has not yet arrived ; 
but I shall be quite ready to answer the 
Question if the hon. Member will ask it: 
on Monday. 


Negotiations. 


TURKEY—THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he had given Notice of his Question for 
Monday, and he thought there was some 
mistake in its being put down for to- 
day. If it was more convenient to the 
right hon. Gentleman to answer the 
Question on Monday, he would postpone 
it till then. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
prefer to have the Question of the hon. 
Baronet put at once. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in view of the present state of 
affairs in Turkey, and of the desirability 
of avoiding, if possible, any discussion 
in this House on the subject, except on 
the initiative of the Government, he can, 
consistently with the public interest, 
make a statement to the House respect- 
ing the negotiations now being con- 
ducted at Constantinople, the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in Eastern 
Europe, and the steps to be taken for 
the protection of British interests ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am obliged 
to the hon. Gentleman for his courtesy ; 
but, inasmuch as there is no distinct 
stage of those proceedings which is at 
sepea quite terminated, or is likely to 

e terminated before Monday, I think I 
may just as well answer the Question at 
once. I mentioned, yesterday, that a 
document, bringing the judgment of the 
united Powers of Europe to the know- 
ledge of the Porte, had been framed; 
but that it had not yet been officially 
communicated, nor was it likely that 
that should be done in a way for Her 
Majesty’s Government to be acquainted 
with the result of the communication on 
Monday next, or within a day or two 
after. Therefore, neither the House nor 
the hon. Gentleman will expect a definite 
answer from me at the present moment. 
All I can say is that we are sensible of 
the great advantage of possessing the 
confidence and approval of the House. 
We know very well that that confidence 
and approval will imply our using every 
opportunity in our power of making 
free communication to the House as 
soon as the public interests involved will 
permit. We will seek to make that 
communication at the earliest period we 
can, whether by a statement to the 
House, or by laying Papers on the 
Table; and more especially we shall be 
desirous to avoid surprising or startling 
the country by the disclosure of any- 
thing like sole action apart from the 
concert of Europe in this grave and im- 
portant question. 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


Captain AYLMER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, When the Commission on the ques- 
tion of Irish Land will be appointed ; 
and if he will give the House an op- 
portunity of considering the instructions 
proposed to be issued to the said Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he hoped in a few days to be able to 
give the names of this Commission. It 
was not customary to submit to the 
House the Instructions given to a Royal 
Commission. 

Carrain AYLMER asked if the In- 
structions would be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, Notice 
must be given of that Question. 


SCIENCE AND ART— THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY—BANK HOLIDAY. 


Mr. THOMPSON asked the First 

Lord of the Treasury, If the Govern- 
ment will use its influence with the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy to open its 
exhibition free of charge on Monday 
the 2nd of August being Bank Holi- 
day? 
Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, it 
was not usual for the Government to 
interfere in any manner in the details 
of the administration of the Royal 
Academy. At the same time, he had 
every reason to believe in the disposition 
of the President and the Council of the 
Royal Academy to give accommodation 
to the public, and to entertain any reason- 
able proposal; and without giving an 
opinion—which would not be in accord- 
ance with his duty—on this proposal, 
he would recommend that the gentlemen 
interested in it should seek an oppor- 
tunity of meeting on public grounds the 
President of the Council. He had not 
the least doubt that, whether complied 
with or not, any representations made 
would be kindly and respectfully and 
carefully entertained. 


PROCEEDINGS OF IRISH LANDLORDS. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, Whether a state- 
ment purporting to be made by him 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Times’’ of the 
7th inst., to the effect that there were 
landlords in Ireland who were taking 
advantage of the distress to clear their 
estates, was inserted by his authority ; 
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and, if so, whether he could give the 
House any facts or particulars which 
would substantiate such a statement ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, the statement referred to was 
nothing more than a correction of a mis- 
report in the paper of the day before. 
What he stated in debate was— 

‘‘Tt could not be denied that there might be 
a certain number of landlords or agents who 
thought the present a favourable opportunity 
of clearing their estates. No matter how small 
the proportion might be, even if it was no more 
than 1 per cent, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment, under present circumstances, to inter- 
pose.” 


The, Times made him say, ‘‘ a favourable 
opportunity of raising their rents,” &c. 
That was manifest nonsense, and he 
could not resist the impulse to ask that 
paper to insert a correction. It was, he 
admitted, a foolish impulse, because, 
unless one was a great personage, one 
ought not to attempt to correct a report. 
But he was not responsible for the form 
which the correction took. He owned 
that it gave the impression that he was 
adding to a statement instead of correct- 
ing a misreport. Although the noble 
Lord had not intended to oblige him, he 
thanked him very much for having put 
the Question. 


ARMY — THE ROYAL WARRANT 
OF 1878. 


Caprain O’SHEA said, he wished the 
indulgence of the House to make a per- 
sonal explanation with respect to what 
took place on Thursday. Actuated by 
the interest which he felt in the Profes- 
sion to which he had had the honour of 
belonging and to which he was bound 
by many ties of friendship and of 
kindred, he put last week a Notice 
on the Paper concerning the Royal 
Warrant. Late on Wednesday after- 
noon he received a pressing appeal 
from a most distinguished officer, 
who considered that his case came 
within the scope of the inquiry, asking 
him not to put the Question. He was 
unable to resist that appeal, and he 
wrote to the Secretary of State for War 
by that night’s post, and took the earliest 
opportunity also of giving Notice to the 
Speaker that he should not press the 
matter. He was not in his place when 
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make his observations; but he found 
by the reports that the Secretary of State 
said that the Question had already 
been postponed. That was a mis- 
take. He gave a long Notice of the 
Question, because he felt sure that 
when the matter was brought to the 
notice of the Government they would do 
as they had done—namely, refer the 
matter to their Legal Advisers, so as to 
find out the legal meaning of the Royal 
Warrant. His right hon. Friend had 
also omitted to mention to the House 
that he (Captain O’Shea) had written to © 
him. After the Questions were over on 
Thursday, his right hon. Friend sought 
him out and gave him the fullest ex- 
planation of the accident by which he 
had not been able to communicate with 
him before rising to make his remarks. 
That interview was most satisfactory to 
him, and also, he hoped, to his right 
hon. Friend. He thought his Ques- 
tion had been amply justified by the re- 








the right hon. Gentleman rose to 


ference of the matter to the Law Ad- 
visers of the Crown, and he hoped this 
explanation would show that he had 
acted throughout with courtesy and 
ropriety. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the remarks 
of his hon. and gallant Friend were 
quite accurate except on one point. He 
had not intended to say that the Ques- 
tion had been postponed. If he said so, 
it was an error. What he meant to say, 
was that it had been altered. As far as 
he was concerned what happened was 
this. The Notice had been some days 
on the Paper, and as it had béen so 
long before the country he thought, 
though he deprecated the Notice having 
having been given, that the Question 
should be answered. On the day fixed 
he received from his hon. and gallant 
Friend—on Thursday at noon—a note, 
written from the country, telling him 
that it would save trouble not to put the 
Question. It was impossible to send a 
letter or telegram in answer in time; 
and when he (Mr. Childers) came to the 
House he sought his hon. and gallant 
Friend, not only himself but through a 
friend, and, unluckily, was unable to find 
him. If he had found him, he should 
have said he hoped he would put the 
Question for the reasons already stated. 
However, the explanation was perfectly 
satisfactory, and he thanked his hon. 
and gallant Friend for it, 
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ORDER OF THE DAY: 


—. oo 
COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—[B115 232.] 

(Mir. W. E. Forster, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Preamble be postponed.” 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that the night previous, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had con- 
sented to his (Lord George Hamilton’s) 
request that they might report Progress. 
His object in so doing was that they 
might have an opportunity of discussing 
the Preamble. He had hoped, that in 
the interval which had elapsed between 
the previous night and the time they 
met that day, some Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government, either the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister or 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, would 
have risen and made some statement as 
to the course the Government intended 
to pursue with reference to the Bill. He 
should be sorry, unnecessarily, to pro- 
tract the discussion on the Bill; but he 
must be permitted to point out one fact 
to the right hon. Gentleman whose Party 
had a majority in that House of 50 over 
all other sections combined. During the 
past two nights only two independent 
Liberal Members had spoken on behalf 
of the Bill. The whole discussion had 
almost exclusively been confined to 
the Opposition side of the House. He 
thought he might say that no answer 
had been made to many of the argu- 
ments brought forward in that discus- 
sion. He considered that he could not 
better point out the difficulties in which 
the Government were involved than by 
calling attention to the Preamble of the 
Bill. That Preamble was to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

“ Whereas, . . it is expedient to make 
temporary provision with respect to compensa- 
tion of tenants, &c.”’ 


Therefore, the Bill was temporary. Since 
the Bill had been under discussion the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
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had put down an Amendment to the 
Bill, and if he (Lord George Hamilton) 
understood that Amendment, as inter- 
preted by the Government, it was to the 
effect that those parts of Ireland outside 
Ulster in the Schedule were to have the 
Ulster Custom applied to them. He 
wanted to know, assuming that to be 
the intention of the Government, was 
that custom they proposed to set up to 
be temporary or permanent; because, if 
only to be temporary in its operation, 
that clause would run out or terminate 
on the 81st December, 1881. Conse- 
quently, according to the Preamble of 
the Bill and the clauses relating to the 
subject, that system of compensation, or 
tenant right—call it what you would— 
would be set up for 18 months, in order 
to enable incoming tenants to purchase 
the free-will or good-will of the out- 
going tenants. Therefore, it was quite 
clear that the Preamble of the Bill was 
not consistent with the Amendment of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland, unless 
it was his intention to make that custom 
merely temporary for 18 months, in which 
case it would be an absolute absurdity. 
[‘‘Oh,oh!”] He hoped the Committee 
would allow him a few minutes to state 
to them, having listened with great at- 
tention to the discussion which had taken 
place, what seemed to him the difficulties 
which surrounded the Government. On 
the previous night, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had repudiated, in somewhat 
warm terms, any co-operation between 
himself and the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) as regarded the 
settlement of that question ; because, he 
said, he wished to settle it without in- 
terfering with the payment of rent, 
whereas the hon. Member for Cork did 
wish to interfere with it. He (Lord 
George Hamilton) should wish to point 
out that, notwithstanding that repudia- 
tion, there was in the Bill a direct 
interference with the payment of rent. 
When, earlier in the Session, a Bill was 
brought in for the purpose of the cessa- 
tion of ejectments for two years, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland stated that he could not con- 
sent to the proposal, because such control 
over the power of ejectment would have 
the effect of being an equivalent to 
permission that the rent might cease. 
Consequently, it followed that any in- 
terference with the power of ejectment 
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would affect the payment of rent, and 
the Bill did interfere with that power, 
and, therefore, did also interfere with 
the payment of rent. [Mr. W. E. 
Forster: No!] The right hon. Gen- 
leman said ‘‘No;” but he (Lord 
George Hamilton) had proved it logically 
from the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He had never before taken part 
in the discussion on that matter, and he 
would admit that he had always been in 
favour of most ample compensation being 
given to the tenant for bond fide improve- 
ments. But what struck him as a pecu- 
liarity in the proposal of the Government 
was the interference with the rights of 
certain landlords. In times past, Par- 
liament had interfered with legal rights 
of employers; but never, in one single 
instance, unless the legislation had been 
preceded by investigation. It was upon 
the facts which had been elicited in that 
investigation that legislation was to be 
made. A remarkable feature in the Bill 
was that the Government were unable 
to adduce one single fact. Twice he had 
asked Questions in the hope of eliciting 
facts, in order to enable him to form an 
opinion as to the merits of the measure ; 
and the only fact he had been able to 
get out of the Government was that the 
accounts of savings banks in distressed 
counties were higher than they had been 
in preceding years—higher, at any rate, 
than in any year since 1871. And the 
consequence was that a certain Member 
of the Government had, unconsciously, 
no doubt, been compelled to take refuge 
in what he (Lord George Hamilton) 
might call one of the most objectionable 
forms of argument—namely, imputations 
against the landlords of Ireland; and 
had also argued that the object of the 
Bill was to prevent landlords from 
clearing their estates by consolidating 
their farms. He ventured to say that 
if there were in Ireland landlords who 
wished to clear their estates by consoli- 
dating their farms, there never was a Bill 
that would enable them to do somorethan 
that one. He could show that clearly. 
During that year nothing would be done 
in the matter, and next year certain re- 
strictions would be put upon the powers 
of landlords, with the effect of preventing 
an enforcement of the payment of rents. 
One of two things must then occur ; 
either the landlords, having tenants they 
did not wish to continue on their estates, 
would give a series of wholesale evic- 
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tions—in which case the number of pro- 
cess-servers would have to be multiplied 
and the police greatly increased. He 
would undertake to say that if that were 
the case, the number of police in the 
West Riding of Galway, which the 
Prime Minister estimated at 300, would 
be very much increased by that time 
next year. On the other hand, supposing 
the landlords fell in with the views of 
the Government, and postponed the pay- 
ment of rent for the present year and 
next year, what would occur? Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of chances, the pro- 
bability was that in the present and next 
years there would be good harvests—for 
good times and bad ones came in cycles 
—landlords would be prevented from 
realizing rents during the two good 
harvests, and, in 1882, those unhappy 
tenants who had paid nothing for two 
years, would have to furnish four years’ 
rent. Supposing, what was more than 
likely, that in 1882 there was an in- 
clement season, did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
suppose that he would not find himself 
in a much greater difficulty than at the 
present moment, when he would have to 
give protection to the process-servers 
who served poor tenants with notices 
for the non-payment of four years’ rent 
at once? ‘Therefore, he (Lord George 
Hamilton) said that if there be land- 
lords who wished to clear their estates 
by consolidating their farms, they could 
not do better than postpone the collec- 
tion of rents for two years. He would 
undertake to say they would succeed in 
their object, on account of the great 
difficulty small tenants would have in 
paying the four years’ rent due. One. 
fact struck him forcibly on the previous 
night in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. W. E. Forster). He indig- 
nantly denied any alteration in that Bill 
having been made. He (Lord George 
Hamilton) was bound to say that, al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman was 
well acquainted with Ireland, he should 
prefer the opinion of Irish Members as 
regarded the matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman had attempted to persuade 
the House that no alteration had taken 
place in the Bill, which was intended to 
make a temporary provision to assist the 
tenants ; but he (Lord George Hamilton) 
begged to say that the clause, which he 
had already stated set up in some shape 
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the Ulster Custom, was a radical and 
vital alteration. He would just point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister what seemed to him 
to be the difficulty in which the Go- 
vernment was involved. He did not 
know, but he would assume, that that 
Ulster Custom was thoroughly under- 
stood by hon. Members, and he was 
bound to say that he entirely coincided 
with the opinion expressed by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) on the previous day. He did not 
often agree with the hon. Member, and 
he quite disapproved of the methods by 
which he would settle the Land Ques- 
tion; but he could prove that he was 
right in the description which he gave 
as to the probable effect of the new 
clause proposed by the Government. 
What was the Ulster Custom? Itmeant 
the power of the out-going tenant to sell, 
subject to certain conditions, his interest 
in the farm—it was a custom which, 
practically, worked well, but which, re- 
garded economically, was wrong. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork was 
right in saying that if you attempted on 
a sudden to set up that custom, certain 
incidents attached to the custom which 
already existed in Ulster would spring 
up which must be most detrimental to 
the tenant. It should always be borne 
in mind what the custom meant. It 
meant that every in-coming tenant paid 
something, in addition, to the tenant for 
the occupation of his holding ; therefore, 
it followed that the custom mainly de- 
pended upon the rent imposed. The 
effect would most certainly be that, un- 
less the rent was limited, every in-coming 
tenant would be paying a rack-rent. 
That being so, let them regard the con- 
dition of things in the West of Ireland. 
He understood that it was the intention 
of the Government to protect a number 
of tenants who were unable to pay their 
rents. But the landlords, being hard 
men, had imposed, let them assume, 
rents almost equivalent to rack-rents. 
Under those circumstances tenants could 
not resist, but must pay or be turned out. 
What was the result, then, of the pro- 
posal of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland? The practical effect would be 


that the tenant, having nothing worth 
selling, which was highly probable, as 
those who had visited the West Coast of 
Ireland were aware, the in-coming tenant 


Lord George Hamilton 
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would have to pay an extra sum, for the 
privilege of paying the rent which the 
out-going tenant was unable to pay. 
The effect, shortly, would be that the 
incoming tenant would have to pay more 


than he did before. Therefore, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, that the Bill did not facili- 
tate the object that the Government had 
in view. Moreover, the Government 
were in this difficulty, that if they at- 
tempted in any way to raise that ques- 
tion of the Ulster Tenant-right, it would 
bring up the whole question of land 
tenure in Ireland. That could not be 
avoided. Although he lived in that 
part of the country where the relations 
were somewhat better between landlord 
and tenant; yet he had sufficient expe- 
rience of the working of the Ulster 
Tenant-right to be assured that it would 
be a mistake to extend it over the re- 
mainder of Ireland unless it was accom- 
panied by certain customs and usages. 
It seemed to him, therefore, that if the 
Government kept the Amendment upon 
the Notice Paper, they would be involved 
in a discussion as to the whole system of 
land tenure; and he believed that such 
a discussion, at the present moment, 
would be unadvisable, and that the 
Government would admit that they 
were not in possession of sufficient in- 
formation to enable them to discuss that 
matter. Under these circumstances, he 
would say what he thought the Govern- 
ment had better do. He ventured re- 
spectfully to suggest to the Government 
that the best thing to do was to with- 
draw the Bill. He would make that 
suggestion, inasmuch as hon. Gentlemen 
on his side, as well as the Supporters of 
the Government and the Members from 
Ireland, did not like it. Therefore, as 
he believed it would not attain the ob- 
jects the Government had in view when 
they brought it in, the best method, in 
order to save time, would be to with- 
draw the measure. He was much 
obliged to the Committee for allowing 
him to make these observations; he 
only wished, then, to say one word as 
regarded the class of arguments used 
on behalf of the Bill. The Govern- 
ment had been obliged to have recourse 
to all kinds of arguments in support of 
it, and his great sissies to the method 
of those arguments was this. They had 
before them a provision which was tem- 
porary ; but they had been compelled to 
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employ arguments which, if adhered to, 
would ultimately make that provision 

ermanent in its action. The right 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, the 
other day, with his usual eloquence, 
dwelt upon the fact that the sufferings 
of those poor tenants was a visitation of 
Providence which had fallen upon them. 
Now, that appeared to him (Lord 
George Hamilton) to be a hard subject 
to introduce into such a measure, be- 
cause it raised, in an objectionable form, 
the whole doctrine of Predestination. 
' Cries of ‘‘Oh!”] Undoubtedly it did. 
Many persons in that House, then, be- 
lieved that everything a man did was 
predestined ; and he thought it was a 
dangerous rule to lay down to introduce 
such a subject into the discussion of 
measures, because it placed the persons 
who were at the time suffering from 
the visitation of Providence in another 
category from that in which other people 
were placed. Well, that seemed to him 
to be the only conclusion they could 
draw from the special argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter. But there was another question, to 
him a more dangerous one. They were 
told that to attempt to render assistance 
out of the Consolidated Fund was, practi- 
cally, no use. It appeared to him that 
that was a dangerous argument, and 
that the facts were just the reverse, in- 
asmuch as the money being paid out of 
the Exchequer would lave the effect of 
throwing the burden upon the shoulders 
of the entire community, who were best 
able to bear it. If they discussed the 
whole question of the land tenure, it 
seemed to him that they must especially 
take into consideration the economic 
position of the population of the West 
Coast of Ireland. If they did that, they 
must necessarily occupy a considerable 
amount of time ; for it must be evident 
to everybody who had travelled in the 
West of Ireland that the condition of 
the tenants in that part of the world 
was such that they could not success- 
fully pursue their avocations unless the 
Government were prepared to re-enact 
the system of protection. Every year 
the produce of those small farms di- 
minished in value, and every year the 
price of the articles which must be taken 
in exchange for the produce was increas- 
ing. Consequently, it was absolutely 
impossible to attempt to prop up that 
system of small tenant farming in a 
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most inclement climate and barren soil, 
unless they were prepared to render 
permanent assistance out of the Con- 
solidated Fund or the rates. Therefore, 
he sincerely hoped that the Government 
would take into its consideration the fact 
that they must not only discuss the 
whole Land Question, but, in addition, 
consider the difficulties which surrounded 
those small farmers, and, consequently, 
find it best to accede to his proposal and 
withdraw the Bill. Might he venture 
to correct one statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister? The 
right hon. Gentleman, the other night, 
censured somewhat severely the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) for his historical 
inaccuracies, and then proceeded to give 
an historical account of the land tenure 
in Ireland during the last 10 or 12 years. 
He took a number of outrages previous 
to the passing of the Land Act of 1870, 
and took the average number of out- 
rages which had occurred since, which 
showed a great diminution, and implied 
that that was due to the magnificent 
effect of the Land Bill of 1870 solely. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
pardon him (Lord George Hamilton), if 
he reminded him that the diminution 
was not the result of the passing of that 
measure. He had not the slightest 
wish to misinterpret the Prime Minister, 
and a reference to the Papers would 
show if he had misrepresented him. If 
he remembered rightly, the number of 
outrages was not diminished when the 
Trish Land Bill was introduced; but the 
Government refused to move in the 
matter until that Bill had been brought 
forward. He would put on one side the 
fact that it was one of the most stringent 
and coercive Bills ever applied to that 
country ; the Government, in fact, em- 
—_ exceptional powers in remedial 
egislation, in order to maintain peace 
and order in Ireland. Although that 
coercive measure became law in due 
course, what was the result? Why, the 
outragesand disturbances still continued ; 
so that, in the following year, the noble 
Lord the present Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington) 
came down to the House and asked for 
the appointment of a Secret Committee, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the 
condition of Ireland, the effect of which 
was that measures more stringent and 
coercive were applied to that country. 
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He thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister ought to have 
mentioned those facts, and that the 
diminution was not due to the Land 
Act, but to the two coercive measures 
passed by the Government. He could 
not help thinking that they were 
rapidly getting to the same state of 
things, as that Bill now before them 
would not allay the threatened dis- 
turbance at all. On the previous night, 
a Question was put to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, whether 
it was true that the Marquess of Lans- 
downe had resigned, and he replied that 
he had. He (Lord George Hamilton) 
ventured to say that the Marquess of 
Lansdowne had more practical know- 
ledge of the distress in the West of Ire- 
land, and the system of land tenure, 
than all the rest of the Government put 
together. During the whole of last 
winter he had resided there, and had 
borrowed largely in order to keep the 
people alive, and, in fact, had dealt with 
his tenants in such a way that they had 
not much to fear from the passing of 
that Bill. He (Lord George Hamilton) 
accepted as true what was stated in the 
ree as to the pernicious effect of the 
Bill; he, therefore, hoped and believed 
that the Government would see that 
they had made a great mistake. He 
was convinced that there was no satis- 
factory way out of the difficulty, and if 
the Government went on with the Bill 
time would be consumed, and it was 
certain not to give satisfaction after all ; 
the fact being, that it was prepared and 
brought in too hastily. If it were passed, 
it was quite possible that it might be 
followed by scenes which were not 
desirable, to say the least of it; and it, 
therefore seemed to him the best thing 
by which the Government could soothe 
the public mind in Ireland to withdraw 
the Bill, and state that they had been 
thoroughly misunderstood from first to 
last, and that it had pleased nobody, and 
that during the Recess attention should 
be given to the whole question of the 
land system in Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord George Hamilton) 
had made what he supposed he con- 
sidered to be a practical suggestion— 
namely, to withdraw the Bill at the pre- 
sent stage of the proceedings. He (Mr. 
W.E. Forster) would only say, in reply, 
that the Government saw no reason for 
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following that suggestion. The main 
grounds on which the noble Lord had 
based it seemed to be because the Bill 
had not succeeded in pleasing either him 
and his Friends or the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Parnell) and his Friends. 
That was not the object with which the 
Bill was brought forward. It was not 
to please anybody in particular; but to 
pass a measure which the Government 
considered necessary for the better go- 
vernment of Ireland. If Bills with 
regard to any great subject, and espe- 
cially such a difficult subject as the go- 
vernment of Ireland, were brought for- 
ward to meet the views of any particular 
sections in that House, they would meet 
the fate which they deserved. He merely 
rose to refer to the period at which that 
discussion had been brought on. He 
thought it must be evident to hon. Mem- 
bers who had any experience of affairs 
in that House, that to discuss the prin- 
ciple of a measure on a Motion for the 
postponement of the Preamble was, to 
say the least of it, very inconvenient. 
Four days had already been devoted to 
the discussion of the general principles 
of the Bill, and they had now arrived at 
the Committee stage. It must be ob- 
vious to the noble Lord that the speech 
he had made should have been made 
previously, because it was generally 
understood that when they got into 
Committee they were to deal with 
clauses. Especially, upon the postpone- 
ment of the Preamble, they ought not 
to debate the principle of the Bill, 
because the meaning of the postpone- 
ment of the Preamble was that it shduld 
remain to be settted until after the 
clauses, which might be materially 
modified, had been discussed. There- 
fore, he thought it was most unwise 
for the noble Lord to have discussed the 
principle of the Bill, especially as he 
had introduced nothing new or fresh, 
except an explanation which he (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) did not quite understand ; 
but had merely stated, with the ability 
that was to be expected of him, the 
arguments with which they were already 
acquainted. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that he had referred to the system of 
land tenure as being intimately con- 
nected with the subject of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, then he 
thought the noble Lord might have 
waited until the pleasure of the House 
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was made known as to that subject. He 
could not help thinking, in view of the 
conduct of the noble Lord, remembering 
what his experience of the House was, 
that the noble Lord was not averse to 
time being wasted. When the Amend- 
ment of the clause in question came up 
for discussion, he (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
would be prepared, in conjunction with 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General ,for Ireland (Mr. 
Law), to justify the clause, and to show 
that it was consonant with the Bill as 
originally brought in, that it was really 
contained in the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister, and that it 
was not open to the objection stated by 
the noble Lord. At the same time, he 
must really decline making that explana- 
tion at a time that was inconvenient ; and 
he thought the Committee would agree 
with him in thinking that they had 
better discuss the question when it was 
actually put from the Chair. 

Mr. PARNELL could by no means 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, that the Committee 
ought to be precluded from discussing 
the principle of the measure on the Mo- 
tion that the Preamble be postponed. 
He knew that the discussion on that 
Motion was a departure from the usual 
course of proceeding; but, at the same 
time, in view of the very unusual con- 
duct of the Government it became an 
absolute necessity, with the view of 
proceeding decently and in order with 
the consideration of the Amendment to 
the clause in Committee, that they 
should have some opportunity, at any 
rate, of discussing the principle of a 
measure which had been entirely altered 
by the Government during the last two 
or three days. Furthermore, he would 
point out to the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that the Irish Members, although 
very much interested in this question, 
and who really were more interested in 
it than hon. Members of either English 
or Scotch constituencies, had during the 
debate on the second reading, when 
they supposed that the Bill as it was 
printed and introduced by the Govern- 
ment was the Bill which they had 
under discussion, and which the Govern- 
ment desired to pass, then refrained from 
taking any part in the debate, simply 
because it was obvious that, when there 
was @ majority in favour of a measure, 
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that the passage of that measure was 
better facilitated while refraining as far 
as possible from the debate than by join- 
inginit. Impressed with these considera- 
tions, the Irish Members remained silent 
during the debate on the second read- 
ing, and listened to the most odious and 
unfounded imputations proceeding from 
both sides of the House as to the con- 
duct of hon. Members from Ireland, and 
as to the conduct of the proceedings of 
the land agitation. He claimed the 
greatest credit for himself for the for- 
bearance with which he had remained 
silent under those utterly unfounded 
imputations, and he should certainly 
now take the opportunity of showing 
how utterly unfounded many of those 
representations were. There was, how- 
ever, a further reason why the Govern- 
ment would not, as he thought, facili- 
tate this measure by maintaining the 
policy of refusing to debate it. On the 
previous night, the Amendment under 
discussion was the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell). It did not appear to in- 
terest the House very much, and he, 
therefore, endeavoured to bring the at- 
tention of the House to what was really 
a matter of importance—namely, the 
change of front on the part of the Go- 
vernment. The Prime Minister, however, 
refused to give his reasons for the 
change of front, and refused to debate 
the question. [Mr. Grapstone: I de- 
nied it.] The right hon. Gentleman re- 
fused to have any discussion with refer- 
ence to that change of front, and assigned 
as his reason that the introduction of 
that question was not in Order, and that 
the House ought to confine itself to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire. Hon. Members on his 
side adopted that suggestion, and the 
debate did not proceed on that sugges- 
tion. Finally, at 12 o’clock, the Amend- 
ment was negatived without a division. 
Therefore, the only opportunity that 
could have been afforded to him and his 
hon. Friends of expressing their opinion 
with reference to the loss of the Bill, 
and the change of front of the Govern- 
ment, would have been to have applied 
for an adjournment of the debate. That 
course presented itself to his mind, and | 
to the minds of a great many other hon. 
Members for consideration ; but they 
dismissed it after reflection, because they 
saw that it would not be convenient to. 
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the House to ask that the debate on 
the Motion that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair should be adjourned. For 
that division, ardent Whips had been 
sent out by both the political Parties. 
Hon. Members had come from all parts 
of the country, at great expense and in- 
convenience, for the purpose of taking 
part in the division ; and he (Mr. Par- 
nell) and his Friends felt that it would 
not have been valiant, under the circum- 
stances, to ask that the debate should be 
adjourned, but that it would be rather 
the better course to allow the division 
to be taken, and then to ask the Go- 
vernment for their reasons for this most 
extraordinary and unusual change, on 
the Motion that the Preamble be post- 
poned. He ventured to point out, on 
the previous night, that though the 
Government announced their desire to 
protect tenants, that the Bill would have 
an entirely opposite effect, and that 
under its provisions, they would be un- 
able, when ejected by their rack-renting 
landlords for non-payment of rent, to 
obtain any buyer of their interest. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said that 
was the only argument vouchsafed to 
the House in reference to that matter. 
It certainly was a very important con- 
sideration, that, at the last moment, the 
Government should announce that the 
principle of their Bill was that involved 
in the Amendment of the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land, although that matter had escaped 
the knowledge of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Gibson). When this was thus dis- 
covered at the last moment, it was right 
that the Committee should have the op- 
portunity of debating what now appeared 
to be the real principle of the measure. 
He (Mr. Parnell) did not see how they 
could possibly allow the Government 
to escape in that way from the pre- 
dicament in which they had involved 
themselves. If they wished to bring 
in a Bill containing the vital principle 
involved in the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland, they should have made it clear 
in the Bill, so that the House should 
not have been misled, and have spent 
several days and nights on the discus- 
sion which now, after all, appeared to 
be utterly irrelevant. Therefore, he 
claimed the right of speaking on the 
principle of the measure on the Motion 
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that the Preamble be postponed, and he 
would ask to move, very seriously, to 
re-consider the action they had taken in 
endeavouring to stifle discussion on this 
matter. After all, the principle of the 
Bill was not now one of compensation for 
disturbance ; but it was contained in the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland, and that 
was a question which the Committee was 
called upon to discuss. Unless the Go- 
vernment could satisfactorily, even at 
that last hour, define the principle of 
that Amendment, and, consequently, the 
principle of the Bill, they would proceed 
to their deliberations in Committee on the 
Bill under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. He demurred entirely to the 
statement of the noble Lord who spoke 
justnow (Lord George Hamilton), thatthe 
Amendment in question was an attempt 
to establish the Ulster Custom to the 
whole of Ireland. He did not make use 
of any such expression as was attributed 
to him last night; but he said, whilst 
admitting that the establishment of the 
Ulster Custom in Ireland would be an 
important step, and a matter of consider- 
able advantage to many classes of the 
Irish peasantry, yet he pointed out that 
the Amendment in question did not 
establish the Ulster Custom, but some- 
thing entirely different. The principle 
of the Ulster Custom was that the tenant 
should have the right to the free sale of 
his holding; the principle of the Bill 
now before them was that the landlord 
should have the right of bringing an 
ejectment against his tenant, and of 
forcing him to sell at a most disadvan- 
tageous time. So far from the prin- 
ciple of free sale being involved, then, 
the principle of forced sale was that 
which was involved inthe Bill. For his 
part, he might have agreed to a measure 
for extending the Ulster Custom through- 
out Ireland; but even that, as he had said 
last night, would only solve a portion 
of the Irish Land Question, and he also 
pointed out that it would be necessary, 
when making that extension, to debate 
at the same time the provisions of the 
Bill brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone (Mr. Litton) at an earlier 
period of the Session, a Bill on which 
the Government moved the Previous 
Question, on the grounds that they had 
not had time to consider the question. 
This, then, was what they had now ob- 
tained fromthe Government. They had 
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got an attempt not to introduce the 
Ulster Custom, but an attempt, partially, 
to amend the 13th section of the Irish 
Land Act. When, at the beginning of 
the Session, the Irish Members were 
considering this question of the amend- 
ment of the Irish Land Act, he might 
mention, in order to show how little 
importance they attached to such 
amendment, that they came to the con- 
clusion that they would not include this 
Amendment of the 13th section of the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power), because they looked 
upon that as a matter of very little 
practical importance; while, at the 
same time, it would raise so many 
collateral issues, that it was better, as 
they thought, to leave it on one side 
altogether ; until the Government had 
had an opportunity of considering the 
Land Question as a whole, and of bring- 
ing in some Bill in reference to the 
matter. From the very commencement 
of the Session, he and his Friends had 
been desirous of giving the Government 
time. They did not desire to worry 
them in the consideration or solution of 
the whole question ; and it was only be- 
cause the conduct of the Government in 
the present case forced them to peremp- 
torily bring on matters entirely outside 
the question of the distressed districts, 
that he so strongly condemned the con- 
duct of the Government on the present 
occasion. He wished on that occasion 
to take the opportunity of vindicating 
the Representatives of the Land League 
from the charges of collusion with the 
Government which had been brought 
against them by some hon. Members of 
the Conservative side. It had been 
said that this Compensation for Distur- 
bance Bill was part of the programme 
of the National Land League. That 
was not so, for they had adopted a pro- 
gramme of an entirely different cha- 
racter. The principle which they de- 
sired to carry out was the abolition of 
the position of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. They believed it was impos- 
sible to reconcile the respective interests 
of the landlord and tenant in the soil, 
and that the idea of partnership, which 
was put forward in the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Litton), and in 
the well-known Bill introduced by the 
late Mr. Butt, was impossible of prac- 
tical attainment, and that, owing to the 
nature of the case, it would always be 
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found impossible by legislation to re- 
concile the respective interests of land- 
lord and tenant in the soil. The Land 
League, therefore, recommended that 
the Irish landlords should be compen- 
sated for their interests, and that a sys- 
tem of peasant proprietors should be es- 
tablished, such as existed in Belgium 
and Prussia and other countries, where 
the old feudal system had been tried 
and found wanting. That was the pro- 
gramme of the National Land League. 
He did also further recommend certain 
interim measures, for the purpose of 
removing the trouble which existed in 
the West of Ireland, and also for the 
purpose of giving the Government time 
to consider this whole question. They 
recommended, therefore, that a Bill 
should be introduced suspending eject- 
ments for two years in the case of 
tenants holding either £10 or £20— 
he was not sure which—and also that 
the recovery of a higher rent than the 
Government valuation should be ren- 
dered impossible for the space of two 
years in the case of tenants whose hold- 
ings were valued at more than £20. 
Those were the proposals placed before 
the country by the Irish National Land 
League. When the Irish Members 
came to consider those proposals, they 
saw that they would have a better chance 
of obtaining a day for a Bill by dividing 
those two recommendations into two 
branches, and the Bill for the suspension 
of ejectments for two years was, there- 
fore, introduced by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mayo. His right hon. Friend 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Gray) 
failed in obtaining a day for the second 
reading of his Bill, and progress as to 
that measure was, therefore, rendered 
impossible. While one measure was 
thus brought in by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mayo(Mr.O’Connor Power), 
it was found that they would more easily 
secure the passage for the second Bill 
by the alteration of the 9th section of 
the Land Act. In coming to that con- 
culsion, it was decided not to adhere to 
the restriction as to the valuation of the 
holding ; but all holdings, of whatever 
valuation, should have the benefit pro- 
posed by the Bill. The Bill of his hon. 
Friend was not introduced to suspend 
ejectments for two years; but, by limit- 
ing the rack-renting of tenants in such 
a way as to render it possible for com- 
fortable tenants to pay their rents, it 
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would have had the effect of not so 
much protecting a smaller class of 
tenants as of preventing hardships upon 
the larger classes, and thus, in an in- 
direct way, of preventing rack-renting, 
which was so fast destroying tenants’ 
interest in the land. Now, however, 
owing to the departure taken by the 
Government, they had an entirely dif- 
ferent object carried out. The Govern- 
ment were giving with the left hand, and 
taking away with the right. The tenant, 
where he was ejected by the landlord, 
was to have an opportunity of selling 
his interest ; but, mark the absurdity of 
the Government proposal. The Govern- 
ment did not propose to give the right 
of sale to the tenant before he was 
ejected, but they proposed to give the 
right of sale to him after he was ejected. 
He could find no similarity in such pro- 
ceedings as that to the Ulster Custom. 
The Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
was also open to this further disadvan- 
tage, that the small tenants, whom they 
desired especially to protect by a suspen- 
sion of ejectments for two years, would 
have no protection whatever, inasmuch 
as they had no saleable interest in their 
farms. That was an opinion derived 
from an intimate acquaintance of the 
small holdings in the West of Ireland. 
It would be absolutely impossible for 
these small tenants, of whom there were 
over 250,000 in Ireland valued under 
£8, to obtain any market value for their 
holdings if the landlords proceeded to 
eject them. In reference to this matter, 
he wished to refer the Committee to the 
very remarkable testimony given by Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, when the Land 
Act of 1870 was passing through the 
House. He was arguing at the time 
against extension of the Ulster system 
to the whole of Ireland, pointing out 
that it would not be adequate for the 
parties for which it was intended; but 
his arguments also applied to the con- 
tention he (Mr. Parnell) was now 
making against this Amendment, be- 
cause they justified the belief that he 
entertained that the crippled right of 
sale which the Government had proposed 
to give would be utterly ineffectual in 
the smaller class of tenants. He said— 
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‘* Still Iam asked—Why not simply extend 
the Ulster custom? Let me point out two or 
three difficulties in the way of that course. 
First of all, in Ulster landlords and tenants are 
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perfectly aware of the custom under which they 
hold and have virtually contracted. In the 
next place, they have arranged their rent in 
accordance with the custom; a most important 
consideration, because there is no more dan- 
gerous and gross—I was going to say no more 
insidious—violation of the custom than to raise 
the rent to such a point as seriously to impair 
the value of the tenant-right.”’ 


Then he goes on to say— 


‘¢ Again, are hon. Members certain that it 
would be a boon to tenants in other parts of 
Ireland to tell them that they shall have what 
they can get for the saleable value of their 
holdings, and nothing more? That they shall 
have no compensation for improvements, and 
no compensation for dispossession, but merely 
whatever they can get from some other tenant 
for the saleable value of their holding—always 
remembering that, in the case of a small Irish 
tenant, the man 1n occupation will consent to 
pay a higher rent than any new comer would 
do? Would that be a boon to small tenants in 
the South and West of Ireland? I greatly 
doubt it. In the rest of Ireland, beyond what 
may be called the customary districts, rents are 
sometimes very high in proportion to the capa- 
bilities of the tenant to pay, and sometimes 
they are very low. Are we to confer upon the 
tenant who lives under a good landlord, at an 
easy rent, the high value which he might obtain 
from the sale of his interest, and, at the same 
time, when a tenant farms at a rack-rent, and 
probably upon very bad land, in a large part of 
the South and West of Ireland, are we to give 
him nothing but the sale of the interest which 
he may have in the holding of that land, the 
value of which interest may be little or nothing ? 
I cannot see my way to such a system as being 
a solution of the problem in the other Provinces 
of Ireland. The difficulty is this—In Ulster 
we have a system which is for the most part 
sound; not that even in Ulster there are not 
many inequalities; and we have recently been 
furnished with evidence that there are in the 
Bill provisions which are in favour of other 
parts of Ireland, for resolutions have been re- 
cently passed in the Northern Province declar- 
ing that Ulster is badly treated in comparison— 
but, at all events, in Ulster we have a system 
which, as I have said, is for the most part sound 
and fair, and which admits of being sanctioned 
and legalized ; but elsewhere, in other parts of 
Ireland, if we attempt to introduce by the pro- 
cess of statute a mere literal and slavish copy 
of the Ulster custom the result would be one of 
the most doubtful character. We should give 
too much to one man, too little to another. We 
should press too hardly upon the good landlord, 
and far too lightly on the bad.”—[f3 Hansard, 
excix. 1440-1-2.] 


Those words were worthy of very grave 
consideration by the Government. They 
had been told recently that the Govern- 
ment believed that their Bill, all along, 
contained the principle of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland. He (Mr. 
Parnell) was himself told last night, 
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by the Prime Minister, that some per- 
sons had the capacity of seeing more 
than anyone else. It certainly did re- 
quire that capacity to find in the Bill, 
as printed, the principle of the Amend- 
ment. For his part, he (Mr. Parnell) 
believed it was utterly impossible to 
proceed to the consideration of the 
clauses of the Bill without very gravely 
considering the change of front which 
the Government had initiated. He did 
not see how it was possible for them to 
proceed with the Committee, unless the 
Government defined their position at the 
present time. They had now merely 
said that the Rules of the House did 
not allow them to do it at present, and 
that they must wait until the Amend- 
ment was reached. That would be all 
very well if the Government had not 
told them that the Bill already con- 
tained this principle. If that were so, 
the Bill, as it stood, would afford no 
protection to the tenants of the South 
and West of Ireland, and would pre- 
vent a rack-renting landlord from evict- 
ing his tenant, and by that eviction, to 
render it impossible for the tenant to 
obtain any benefit from the legislation 
of the Government, while it would not 
introduce to the rest of Ireland the 
Ulster Custom in any valuable or per- 
manent form. He did trust that the 


Government would see the urgency and | [ 


force of these considerations, and that 
they would pay a little more attention 
than they had done, up to the present, to 
the very grave complaints that he and his 
Party had to make as to their conduct. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Whatever else 
the Government may see, there is one 
thing that they do not see, and that is, 
the propriety, or the convenience, of dis- 
cussing, on the Question that the Pre- 
amble of the Bill be postponed, as vital 
to the Bill, clauses and provisions that 
are not in the Bill, but which will, at a 
future time, come regularly under our 
consideration. With regard to the dis- 
cussion of the Bill on the Preamble, I 
do not deny the title of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Parnell). or of any other hon. Mem- 
ber, to avail himself of the Forms of the 
House for the purpose of pursuing that 
course. I will, however, merely say that 
it is a course which is extremely unusual, 
which is highly inconvenient, and which 
can advance in no possible degree the 
present purpose that we have in view, 
unless, indeed, that purpose be what is 
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commonly known as an obstruction, 
which I do not, in the least degree, im- 
pute. I believe I may say, that although 
the example of doing that has been set 
from the Front Opposition Bench this 
day, that there is not a single case for 
some years past of that course having 
been taken. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] Icertainly 
do think so. Unless I am mistaken, 
there is no single case of that course 
having been taken for some years past. 
Therefore, that course is simply unusual 
and inconvenient. But the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cork City has 
gone beyond that course, because he has 
not only discussed the principle of the 
Bill; but he discussed it subject to a de- 
finition of his own, which shows that he 
claims the liberty of depriving the laws 
of language and logic of their force in 
such a degree as completely to emanci- 
pate himself from all restraints of de- 
bate. He said the principle of the Bill 
was in a clause that was not in the Bill, 
although Notice has been given of our 
intention to introduce it. 

Mr. PARNELL: What I said was, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had told 
us so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg pardon. 
The hon. Gentleman is quoting one thing 
he said in his speech, I am quoting 
another, and he said that other also. 
“ Hear, hear!’’] I would like to ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Gibson) to say whether he heard that 
speech, because the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is cheering as if he 
heard it, and I do not think he heard it. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cork City said he was discussing the 
principle of the Bill, and that the prin- 
ciple lay in the clause of my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Probably the 
right hon. Gentleman is alluding to what 
I said last night. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City denied that this prin- 
ciple was in the Bill; but there is no 
other Bill but the original Bill which 
the Government have brought in. 

Mr. PARNELL: What I said was, 
that I denied that it was in the Bill 
until we were told it was by the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gen- 





tleman asserted it was in the Bill, and 
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he said I must indeed have eyes to see a 
great deal more than anybody else if I 
could see itin the Bill. Therefore, upon 
his own showing, it is not in the Bill, 
and having, according to him, such a 
character as that the Bill would be 
essentially altered if it were put in, 
he proceeded to discuss the clause at 
greatlength. Indoingthat, he actedupon 
a principle which would be really fatal 
to all Order, and the continuance of any 
Business of this House if it were gene- 
rally adopted, because if, onthe Preamble 
of the Bill, we may discuss any one 
Amendment which is down for discus- 
sion, but which has not been moved, it 
follows that any other Member may dis- 
cuss any other Amendment; and, conse- 
quently, all the Amendments which are 
down upon the Paper for separate dis- 
cussion in Committee, according to the 
well-understood Rules of the House, 
may be discussed by hon. Gentlemen 
altogether. 


Whereupon, Black Rod being come 
with a Message for the House to attend 
the Lords Commissioners, the Chairman 
left the Chair. 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners :— 


The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to several Bills. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Bill further considered in Committee. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, at the time 
when the Forms of the House required 
me to cease in the observations I was 
making, I was impressing upon the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cork City in 
particular, and upon the Committee in 
general, the great inconvenience of de- 
parting from the Rules of the House and 
assuming the liberty of discussing the 
Amendments on the Paper in the mass 
instead of considering them seriatim. 
Of course, I cannot control the hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends, for every 
Member of the House must exercise his 
discretion. I cannot enforce the ob- 
servance of the Rules; but one thing 
I can do, and must do, and that is to 
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inform the hon. Gentleman that we, the 
Government, will not discuss the clause 
now. We are determined not to do that. 
When we come to the clause we will fully 
explain how, as we have stated, the 
substance of that clause is already in 
the Bill, and sustain its merits and the 
extent of its application so far as we can 
define it; when, if the hon. Member 
is dissatisfied with the clause, and thinks 
that it should not be inserted in the Bill 
by the Committee, I need not remind 
him that he will have more than one 
opportunity, according to the Rules of 
the House, of discussing it. But, at 
present, while the clause is only prospec- 
tive, and not in the Bill, while we do 
not admit that it alters, or does more 
than explain the purport of the Bill, we 
shall not, at any rate, enter upon the 
discussion of its merits, or take a course 
which would lead to no practical result 
whatever. I hope the Committee, under 
present circumstances, will proceed to 
deal with the various proposals, some of 
them deserving of very great attention, 
which are on the Paper. The prospects 
of the House with respect to the pro- 
bable duration of the present Session 
are, I am sorry to say, so far as I can 
judge, extremely grave; and I cannot 
but express my regret that so much 
waste of time should be added to the 
necessary labour of the House. But no 
amount of waste of time would justify 
the Government in abandoning measures 
which they think necessary for the wel- 
fare of the country; and, therefore, I 
hope, for its own convenience, not less 
than upon public principle, the Com- 
mittee will proceed to deal in the regular 
and ordinary manner with Amendments 
on the Paper. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I hope the Committee will proceed with 
the discussion upon the Bill. At the 
same time, with reference to the obser- 
vations which fell from the Prime Minis- 
ter as to the irregularity of raising such 
discussions as this, and the inconvenience 
or unusual character of such proceedings; 
and with reference to the remark which 
he made that the discussion had origin- 
ated with the noble Lord who sits on 
this Bench (Lord George Hamilton), I 
wish to say, in justification of my noble 
Friend, who, I think, made a very rea- 
sonable speech on the subject before the 
Committee, that he is by no means to be 
considered as setting a precedent in this 
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matter. Possibly, we may have picked 
up some bad habits which bave been left 
here by our Predecessors. I can certainly 
recall several occasions during the last 
Parliament on which we found ourselves 
confronted on the first stage of Bills in 
Committee with Motions, some of them 
even proceeding from noble Lords and 
right hon. Gentlemen who now occupy 
distinguished positions on the opposite 
Bench. I remember, in 1874, upon the 
question of the Endowed Schools Act, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Fawcett) raised, on the 
question that the Preamble be post- 
poned, a discussion on several important 
points in the Bill. ButI will point to 
another case, which made a_ stronger 
impression upon my mind at the time— 
that is to say, in the year 1875, in rela- 
tion to the Regimental Exchanges Bill. 
On that occasion, we had a very strong 
and warm debate on several nights; 
there were great debates and divisions 
on the second reading; there was an- 
other debate and division on the ques- 
tion ‘‘that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair ;”? and when these debates had 
been completed, the noble Lord who was 
then the Leader of the Opposition and 
is now the Secretary of State for India 
(the Marquess of Hartington), upon the 
question that the Preamble be post- 
poned, got up and raised a discussion 
again, which lasted for a considerable 
time, and occupied the attention of the 
Committee for several hours. On that 
occasion, the noble Lord said he had no 
intention of saying anything which 
would tend to re-open the discussion on 
the main principle of the Bill; but he 
thought it necessary to get some further 
information as to the mode in which the 
Bill was to be carried out, and as to the 
views of the Government. Now, that is 
— what I understand the noble 

ord the Member for Middlesex wants. 
He says it is not so much the merits or 
demerits of the clause to be proposed by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Law) that he wishes information upon, 
but the effect which such clause may 
have on the character of the Bill. My 
noble Friend says he wishes to know 
whether, when we are discussing this 
Bill, we are discussing it on the under- 
standing that it is purely a temporary 
Bill, or upon the understanding that it 
is something more than a temporary 
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Bill. And I understand my noble Friend 
to say, with great practical knowledge 
of the Ulster custom, that if any prin- 
ciple analogous to that custom is to be 
introduced, it can hardly be introduced 
in a Bill of a temporary character. For 
instance, how can it be supposed that 
any tenant or occupier could get a pur- 
chaser for the goodwill of his estate, if 
the purchaser is not to be at liberty 
hereafter to re-sell his purchase? My 
noble Friend wished to point out to the 
Committee that it would be more con- 
venient that we should discuss the matter 
with a complete knowledge of the full 
intention of the Bill, so that we may 
approach each separate Amendment with 
better knowledge of the mode in which 
the Government wish the Bill to be 
carried out. The Prime Minister has 
said that we are discussing a clause 
which is not in the Bill; and toacertain 
extent, and technically, that is true. 
But if we are to accept the explanation 
given by the Government, it is in the 
Bill; for they say it only expresses what 
was already implied. There have been 
cases which are mentioned in the book 
that records our proceedings in which 
discussion was taken on the Preamble, 
and the Preamble was settled before the 
clauses. I think it is far better that we 
should discuss the clauses of this Bill; 
but I think, also, it is desirable before 
we discuss them that we should have no 
doubt as to what is the meaning of the 
Bill and the way in which the Govern- 
ment intend to carry it into effect. I do 
not wish the discussion to be continued, 
and have only risen to justify my noble 
Friend with reference to the imputations 
which have been cast upon him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not under- 
stand the noble Lord (Lord George 
Hamilton) to ask for any information 
from the Government. The noble Lord 
wound up his speech with a request that 
the Bill should be withdrawn. If any 
hon. Gentleman has any question to put 
to the Government in regard to the 
meaning of any portion of the Bill, of 
course it is our duty, with due regard 
to the Rules of the House, to answer it. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
should not have risen to address the 
Committee at that moment if it were not 
clear that it was the intention of hon. 
Members on the opposite Benches not to 
allow discussion on the clauses to go on. 
But he wished to point out to his hon. 
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Colleagues that the Bill was intended to 
prevent or mitigate the evils of the evic- 
tions which were at that moment in pro- 
gress in Ireland. [‘‘No, no!’”] That 
was the intention of the Bill, notwith- 
standing the assertion to the contrary by 
the hon. Member for Ennis(Mr. Finigan), 
who was in the habit of interrupting the 
speeches of hon. Members, probably 
because he thought that by that kind 
of interference he would be better able 
to confuse arguments which he did not 
wish to be advanced. He (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) repeated that the intention of 
the Bill was to prevent or mitigate the 
evils of the evictions going on in Ire- 
land, and it had been approved by the 
hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) 
on that very ground. The intention 
might be well carried out, or it might 
have been marred by something which 
had occurred subsequently to the intro- 
duction of the Bill; but what he (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had said still remained 
correct. While, then, hon. Members 
opposite were preventing progress being 
made with this Bill in the House of 
Commons, evictions in Ireland were 
going on. Numbers of families were 
being turned out upon the roads, and 
great suffering was being brought upon 
persons whom hon. Members ought to 
take under their protection. If the 
hon. Member for Cork City was of opi- 
nion that the clause proposed to be in- 
troduced by the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland was in- 
jurious to the character of the Bill, let 
him debate it when it was reached in 
Committee. The hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power), whose authority 
he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) looked upon as 
quite equal to that of the hon. Member 
for Cork City, had introduced an Amend- 
ment to the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland, which was designed, to a very 
great extent, to restore the Bill to its 
original condition, with the difference 
that it put an obligation on the tenant 
to endeavour to fulfil his moral and legal 
obligations. The tenant was to endea- 
vour to sell his holding, if he was un- 
able to pay his rent; and then, if he 
could prove that he honestly made those 
endeavours, and had been unsuccessful, 
he was to receive the protection which 
the Bill originally intended to give him. 
That proposal was one which ought to 
be fairly and openly discussed in the 
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House of Commons. But a strange 
alliance had been formed between hon. 
Members who had taken to sitting on 
the opposite side of the House and hon. 
Gentlemen whose objects were totally 
distinct from theirs, which did but make 
him think how true it was that evil 
communications corrupt good manners. 
When some hon. Members determined 
to sit on the other side of the House, 
and were joined by others who had 
never sat in the House at all—— 

Mr. PARNELL rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether a discussion as 
to the side of the House on which hon. 
Members ought to sit was in order on 
the Compensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) Bill ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
understand the hon. Member (Mr. Mit- 
chell Henry) to raise that question ; but 
to refer to certain opposition coming 
from a particular part of the House. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
would have the Committee notice what 
freedom of discussion meant in the mind 
of the hon. Member for Cork City, and 
in the minds of hon. Members who in- 
terrupted him. When that determina- 
tion on the part of some hon. Members 
to which he had alluded was come to, he 
had felt that one of two things would 
happen—either that his hon. Colleagues 
on the opposite side of the House would 
adopt Tory tactics, or that the Tory Mem- 
bers, being very impressionable, would 
be taken into the councils of his hon. 
Friends and adopt their tactics. The 
course, consequently, which was now 
being pursued was one that, in his opi- 
nion, was calculated to damage the posi- 
tion of the poor tenants in Ireland. 
Let the Committee remember that the 
opposition to this Bill on the part of the 
Tory Home Rule Alliance was based on 
totally opposite principles. The hon. 
Member for Cork City had supported 
the measure when the Conservatives 
opposed it ; but now he had joined 
them in their opposition, in which they 
persisted, not because they approved any- 
thing whatever in the Bill, but because 
they totally disapproved it. The hon. 
Member for Cork City and his Friends 
were not even willing to allow the Com- 
mittee to discuss the clauses of a Bill 
which was to give protection to the 
tenants. That, he maintained, was an 
example of the result of evil communi- 


cations. But he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
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wished to thank the hon. Member for 
Cork City for having said something 
about the Land League; and the hon. 
Member had told them what were the 
principles which the Land League would 
prefer to be euniiee to the present state 
of things in Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber, however, had only told them a very 
small part of those principles, and only 
as much as was necessary to vindicate 
the Land League from the accusation 
which no one but himself had even 
brought against that body—that was to 
say, of an alliance with the Executive 
Government. The principles of the 
Land League were as totally opposed to 
any principles which had been advocated 
in that House on behalf of the tenant as 
light wasfrom darkness. Again, he wished 
to remind his hon. Friend that he had 
not even given the correct title of the 
Land League. The League was agitat- 
ing in America, and forming a powerful 
confederation that was to do something 
by means of a mysterious agency. No 
doubt, the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Finigan) knew all about it. 

Mr. R. POWER rose to Order, and 
wished to ask whether the hon. Member 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) was in Order in 
discussing the Land League ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he 
wished to remind hon. Members that 
evictions in Ireland were going on, 
whilst the time of the Committee was 
being wasted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member for Cork City had introduced 
the subject of the Land League, and 
brought its principles into comparison 
with the provisions of the Bill before 
the Committee. He thought the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) was rather travelling beyond 
the Question by speaking of the Land 
League as an association existing in 
America, and, if so, it could not have 
direct reference to this Bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
would point out that the true title of 
the League was the ‘‘ Land and Labour 
League,” and that it was intended to 
regulate not only the occupation of land, 
but the principles of labour. His hon. 
Friend said it was proposed to abolish 
landlordism. But if that was to be 


abolished, what, he asked, was to be- 
come of the landlords? The object of 
the League was to abolish landlords by 
putting obstacles in the way of the pay- 
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ment of rent by making the tenant the 
judge of what was fair, by combinations 
which would encourage those who were 
unfairly inclined not to pay their rents, 
and to discovrage those who were 
anxious to fulfil their moral obligations, 
as were a vast number of the Irish 
tenants, and, by this unhallowed combi- 
nation, so to depress the value of land 
in the market, that on a valuation made, 
not for the purpose of rental, but for 
something totally different—he (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) referred to Griffiths’ 
valuation—estates might be purchased, 
and the present landlords got rid of, 
and the land being handed over, not 
under a new system of peasant proprie- 
torship, but so as to form a new class of 
landlords. Would the Committee be- 
lieve the folly of this proposal? It was 
not to help the poor tenants in the West 
of Ireland ; but to hand over to the pre- 
sent occupants of farms throughout Ire- 
land, who were paying from £300 to 
£500 a-year rent, their farms purchased 
by the money of the State. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member for Galway was travelling be- 
yond the Question before the Commit- 
tee, which was that the Preamble be 

ostponed. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had been led into those observations 
with reference to the Land and Labour 
League by the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Cork City, who had con- 
trasted the legislation which he thought 
would be right, and which was down in 
the programme of the Land League, 
with this Bill, and especially with its 
Preamble. He (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
wished to separate himself entirely from 
those tactics, which he believed were re- 
sulting in the introduction of untold 
misery amongst the Irish people. The 
Committee would have noticed that 
those who had quite as good right as 
hon. Members opposite to speak for the 
people of Ireland, and to champion 
popular rights, had felt it their duty to 
support the Government on the previous 
night. He, for one, felt it his duty to 
support the Government when he thought 
them in the right, and could never join 
in tactics the whole effect of which was 
to waste the time of the Committee and 
to increase the sufferings of the Irish 
people. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought the debate was getting very 
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wide of the mark; but the remarks of 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry), although they 
were not exactly within the scope of the 
Bill, were, to a great extent, called for 
by the observations of the hon. Member 
for Cork City (Mr. Parnell). He (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) wished, however, to put 
it to the Committee, whatever might be 
the opinions of some hon. Members, 
whether they should not show their 
sense of the importance and value of 
time in their debates, by taking the 
usual course of proceeding to discuss 
the clauses of the Bill, a course which 
had not only been recommended by the 
Prime Minister and Leader of the House, 
but which had received the support of 
the Leader of the Opposition. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped 
he was as much averse to mere obstruc- 
tion as any man in the House, and he 
believed hon. Members would acquit 
him of any intention of obstruction. He 
could not but think that the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) was fully justified in the 
course he had taken, because if ap- 

eared that the principle of the Bill had 
cea altered now that the Prime Minis- 
ter had denied emphatically that he 
said that the principle of the Ulster 
tenant right was included in the Bill; 
but he maintained that the Amendment 
of which the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
had given Notice assumed that the 
Ulster tenant right existed in the dis- 
tressed districts. With the permission 
of the House he would read the words— 


** Provided always, If it should appear to the 
Court that the landlord has given permission to 
the tenant to dispose of his interest in the hold- 
ing on such terms as the Court may deem rea- 
sonable, and that the tenant has refused to avail 
himself of such permission, then in every such 
case the claims of the tenant to compensation 
for disturbance shall be disallowed.” 


The clause assumed that which the 
Leader of the House had denied, that 
he said was included in the Bill. The 
terms of the Amendment assumed the 
existence of a tenant right which he had 
heard described as the Ulster tenant 
right. The Committee should come to 


Compensation for 


a full understanding that, in passing 
this Bill, it was or was not sanctioning 
the assumption contained in the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland. 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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They needed no explanation that the 
principle of establishing a tenant right 
pervaded the Bill from the first, for the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland had stated that he introduced 
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this Amendment to explain it. If, then, 
the Committee was thus, for a temporary 
purpose, to be persuaded to sanction 
the assumption that in the scheduled 
districts the tenant right existed, it 
would be utterly impossible, on the ter- 
mination of the period assigned by the 
Bill, to go back from what had been 
done. It would be assumed for two 
years, a period amply sufficient to estab- 
lish by the custom, that a tenant right 
existed in the distressed districts. He 
thought that the opposition to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill was at last understood, 
and was fully justified by the fact that 
the promoters of the Bill wanted the 
Committee to acknowledge the existence 
of a tenant right in those scheduled dis- 
tricts, such as existed in the North of 
Ireland, and such as did not exist in the 
districts in question. 

Mr. DALY said, he was one of those 
Irish Members who, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would have at once complied 
with the wish of the respected Premier. 
But he thought it was necessary to justify 
the course which he and his hon. Friends 
were taking in not complying on that 
occasion with the wishes of the right 
hon. Gentleman. When this Bill was 
first introduced, he had read it with a 
great deal of care, and accepted it as a 
most welcome piece of legislation, adapted 
to the circumstances and to the period 
over which it was to prevail. He had 
looked on the Bill as consisting of two 
parts: the first, a deterrent against all 
evictions of the small and poorer classes 
of tenants. He saw that it continued 
the principle enunciated by the Land 
Act of 1870, and that just in proportion 
as the tenants were small the penalties 
for disturbance were high. As a proof 
of his having accepted the Bill, and of 
the adhesion given to it by the Party with 
whom he acted, he need only refer to 
their silence before the division upon 
the second reading. But after the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had said there was no change in 
the principle of the Bill, he had carefully 
read it again, and found the Amendment 
introduced, by no hon. Member outside 
the Government, but by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who held thehigh 
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position of Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Law)—who, doubtless, had been 
consulted when the Bill was being pro- 
moted—which entirely altered the value 
of the measure. The Bill, as it origin- 
ally stood, was subjected to certain re- 
strictions, and its application finally left 
to the judgment of the County Court 
Judge. That was a small measure of 
justice, undoubtedly ; but still it was, in 
the spirit in which it had been framed, 
an equitable measure. He had had some 
experience of County Courts in Ireland, 
and the effect of the Bill would be to 
postpone the payment of rent by small 
tenants for the period contemplated. 
He had known the payment of debts of 
men in the receipt of wages to be ex- 
tended by the County Court Judge over 
25 instalments. What would be the 
effect of the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland? It proposed to 
give the small tenants the right of sale. 
Why, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman might as well have made a pre- 
sent of a pair of knee-buckles to a High- 
lander of the olden time. So far from 
the Bill in its altered form being a 
deterrent against evictions, it would give 
additional facility for them. There was 
very little doubt that the only replication 
to the unfortunate tenant would be the 
landlord or his agent walking into Court, 
and producing written proof that he had 
given liberty to sell, when, if the tenant 
pleaded against this his inability to sell, 
it would be held to be no bar, and the 
tenant would have togoout. Therefore, 
by reason of the extraordinary change 
effected in the spirit of the Bill by the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he must say that, in his opi- 
nion, hon. Members were quite justified 
in taking a discussion on the Preamble. 

Carrain AYLMER said, that, as far 
as the discussion had gone, nothing had 
been gained except the information given 
by the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) that the object of the 
Bill, and that of the Land League were, 
to a great extent, identical. It was 
almost impossible for the Government 
to sever the Amendment of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland from the Bill; be- 
cause, in the first place, one of the pro- 
moters of the measure was the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself; 
and, therefore, any Amendment of his 
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must be taken as part of the Bill. For 
that reason, it was only right that the 
question of the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
should be answered by the Prime Minis- 
ter. That right hon. Gentleman had 
refused to discuss the clause; but, before 
going into the Bill in Committee, it was 
necessary that hon. Members should 
understand what its effect would be. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had said 
last night that there would be no diffi- 
culty in finding purchasers for the small 
plots of land in question. Under the 
Ulster tenant right a man bought with 
the knowledge that he would have the 
right to sell when he became too poor to 
pay his rent. Butthe proposed Amend- 
ment was to operate only for a year and 
a-half. Now, he(Captain Aylmer) wanted 
to know who would buy land with a 
year and a-half’s title? The Ulster 
custom acknowledged the right to sell 
at a future day; but under this extra- 
ordinary Bill the farmer had power to 
buy, but had not the power to sell. He 
ventured to submit that such an extra- 
ordinary proposal had never before been 
presented to the House of Commons. 
Unless, therefore, some assurance was 
given that the clause was to be with- 
drawn, he could not see how the Bill 
could possibly work. Perhaps the Go- 
vernment would say where they could 
find men who would buy the right of 
the tenant in land with the knowledge 
that after a year and a-half they would 
have no right to sell. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he should have 
been willing to surrender his judgment 
upon the question before the Committee 
to the direction of the Prime Minister, 
but for reasons which he would proceed 
to state. Had the measure remained as 
originally introduced by the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, he should not have 
troubled the Committee at all, except to 
express his satisfaction and thanks to 
the right hon. Gentleman who had in- 
troduced it. But the debate had, in 
consequence of the proposed Amendment, 
assumed a character which made it in- 
cumbent on him to disassociate himself 
altogether from the outrageous principles 
which had been ascribed to himself and 
the Party with whom he had the honour 
of acting. He made that statement 
then, because if he were to do so when 
the clauses were being discussed, the 
Prime Minister would probably call him 
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to Order, and ask him to be relevant 
in his remarks to the clause under dis- 
cussion. They had been accused of 
being Communistic and revolutionary in 
their views. He admitted, at least, that 
his own views were that the state of Ire- 
land and the state of land tenure in Ire- 
land were such as to require radical and 
sweeping reform. He repudiated the 
intention of doing injury to any Irish 
landlord in working out that reform ; 
and he should be the most forgetful of 
beings if he ceased to remember with 
gratitude the acts of some landlords in 
ireland, whose example, had it been 
followed by the rest, would have pre- 
vented the question being raised which 
was now before the Committee. He be- 
lieved that a system of land tenure under 
which landlords could act in a kind and 
generous spirit would have forestalled 
this distress by making a wise conces- 
sion in time to the tenants when they 
needed it. Now, their proposition was 
that the State should buy up the land at 
a fair price, and that it should then be 
let out in small lots to the tenants. And 
here he wished to refer to a speech of 
the Prime Minister delivered last No- 
vember. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was travelling beyond the limits 
of the Question, which was that the Pre- 
amble be postponed. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that charges had 
been made against Irish Members of ad- 
vocating revolutionary principles. There 
was not the least justification for such 
charges. All they said was, that it was 
perfectly possible for the Government, if 
they thought fit, to buy large estates and 
sell them to the tenants. That was a 
course which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had stated was a 
course which might be adopted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, all he stated 
was that such a thing would be allow- 
able in principle. 

Mr. DAWSON said, therefore it was 
in principle that he adopted such a 
course. He thought that hon. Gentle- 
men who came to discuss this question 
should first make themselves acquainted 
with the science of political economy, 
and with the law bearing upon the sub- 
ject. He would tell hon. Members upon 
the opposite Benches, as they did not 
seem to be aware of the fact, that no 
absolute property in land was allowed 
by law. That was a legal proposition 
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of the highest importance and of a most 
incontrovertible nature. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Dawson) that he was opening the whole 
question of land tenure in Ireland. As 
this Bill had a limited scope, he would 
ask the hon. Member to limit himself 
to the Question now before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that they were 
discussing upon that Bill the question of 
land tenure in Ireland, because they 
were going to make several great changes 
in the principles that regulated that 
tenure ; and he thought it was perfectly 
regular for him to show what were the 
general principlesof land tenure, and why 
he did not agree with the propositions 
of the Bill. He should not trespass upon 
the Committee longer than was neces- 
sary. He would premise by stating that 
there was no absolute property in land, 
and that the principle of absolute pro- 
perty in land was contrary to the doc- 
trines of political economy. So much 
for what had been said with regard to 
the revolutionary principles which they 
were charged with holding. He wished 
entirely to disassociate himself with any 
connection with revolutionary principles, 
and he thought he had greater reason 
to do so than any man in his Party. 
When it was proposed to force landlords 
to sell their property at a sacrifice, he 
stood up and said that the proposition 
was unjustifiable. What was the Amend- 
ment which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Law) now proposed to in- 
troduce into the Bill? It was one which 
was to force the tenants to dispose of their 
property, or be evicted. The landlords 
were a few thousands in Ireland, while 
the tenants were some millions. He 
thought it very hard that, while they 
were so scrupulous with the rights of 
the landlords, they should tell the tenants 
that they must sell their property at 
the worst time, when it was absolutely 
certain that they could get nothing for 
it. It seemed to him that the proposal 
was one of the most unjustifiable and 
the most untenable character. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in one of those pithy speeches 
for which he had obtained such celebrity, 
had told them that every law to be of 
any use must be carried out with 
firmness and determination, and he had 
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said that he would support the law with 
all the force of this great country. But, 
before supporting the law by force, the 
right hon. Gentleman had further told 
them that he wanted justice to be se- 
cured to the tenants. He (Mr. Dawson) 
contended that, inasmuch as the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
forced compulsory sale upon the tenants, 
there would be no justice in the mea- 
sure, and the force of this great country 
would be brought to bear upon Irish 
tenants when gene was not on their 
, when originally intro- 
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side. The Bil 
duced by the Government, provided that 
all tenants who were unable to pay rent 
should be protected from eviction. The 
tenant was to remain in the occupation 
of his holding on just and reasonable 
terms ; but the effect of the Amendment 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland was to 
prevent the tenant continuing in that 
occupation. The landlord might say to 
the tenant—‘‘ You must get a purchaser 
for your holding, or I will evict you.” 
How was it possible for the tenant to 
get a purchaser under present circum- 
stances? No one would buy his holding, 
and he would be turned out. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said that he wanted to insure 
peace for Ireland. It had been ar- 
gued with great reason, on the part of 
the landlords, that the Bill would cause 
the loss of income to them. But the 
landlords should remember that there 
was something worse even than the loss 
of income. They should reflect upon 
the difference between their loss of in- 
come and the tenant’s loss of capital. 
The landlord, as the Bill was originally 
drawn, might have had his income sus- 
pended for two years; but, under the 
Amendment, the tenant would lose 
his capital. The Bill provided that rent 
should be postponed, not taken away ; 
and when a time of prosperity and good 
harvests returned the claim of the land- 
lord would not be wiped out, but would 
be revived. But it was now proposed 
that the tenant should lose, not only his 
income, but the capital he had put into 
the land in the shape of improvements. 
They had heard of the necessity of re- 
dress of grievances in Turkey, and of the 
necessity of a European Conference to 
consider them. He thought, however, that 
the attention of Europe ought to bedrawn 
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to the relations between England and 
Ireland, and that a European Conference 
should be appointed to consider them. A 
European Conferenceshould beassembled 
at Berlin to insure that the relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland 
were carried out as they ought to be in the 
face of all the nations of Europe. There 
were two parties to be considered in 
this matter. On the one side, there 
were the landlords, against whom he 
did not wish to say one word, for he 
should do no good to his own case by 
vituperation. He did not think that 
they had any reason to feel aggrieved 
in this matter, because they had had im- 
mense grants of money for two years— 
almost for nothing—at 1 per cent. He 
did think that at that crisis the law put 
the landlord in a much more favourable 
position than the tenant. £1,500,000, 
at 1 per cent, had been advanced to the 
landlords from the Irish Church Fund 
belonging to the Irish Catholic people. 
[‘‘ No, no!”] Did hon. Gentlemen 
doubt that the Irish Church Fund origi- 
nally belonged to the Catholic Church of 
Ireland? What did the tenants get by 
the Bill? They did not get an advance 
of money at 1 per cent for two years; 
but they were to be compelled to leave 
their homes. The homes of Ireland 
were the happiest in Europe. The cha- 
racter of the Irish people would com- 
pare favourably with that of the most 
favoured nations upon earth. What 
treatment did the right hon. Gentleman 
extend by the Bill to those people? The 
Bill originally allowed them two years’ 
occupation of their holdings ; then came 
the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland to 
undo all that an English statesman had 
done. It was very hard that when a 
distinguished English statesman, like 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, should propose a 
measure for the relief of the distressed 
people of Ireland, one of their own coun- 
trymen, a Law Officer of the Crown, 
should come forward and propose to undo 
all that was proposed to be done. If they 
wanted to be governed by Englishmen, 
then let them be governed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, or by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, for they were men 
of large hearts and minds; but they 
should not let one of their own country- 
men come forward to do acts which an 
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English Minister would not do. He 
thought he had said sufficient to show 
the Committee that what was now pro- 
posed would do the greatest injustice to 
the Irish tenants. He did not think 
that, after all, a proposition which had 
been advocated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister, to the effect 
that the Government could buy up the 
estates of large proprietors in Ireland, 
was one which could be described as 
revolutionary; nor did he think he could 
be charged with advocating Socialistic 
doctrines when he showed that the prin- 
ciple of English law was that there was 
no absolute property in land. He had 
never said one word calculated to cast a 
single reflection upon the English peo- 
ple, who had fought their way to their 
present position by agitation and by 
force; who had dethroned Kings, and 
who had insisted upon changes in the 
line of the dynasty; but he thought it 
was hard to characterize the efforts of 
the Irish to gain justice for them- 
selves as revolutionary and Socialistic. 
He had never said one word against 
the English people. He only wished 
there was the same backbone in his own 
countrymen. The hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) had brought 
forward arguments against what they 
were contending for, which, if true, were 
utterly unworthy of him; but they were 
not true, and were extremely exaggerated. 
He would appeal even to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard to withdraw from the 
Irish people the calumny which he had 
uttered against them. He would appeal 
to the supporters of order in every part 
of the United Kingdom to keep the 
happy homes of Ireland and_ not 
destroy them. It was their great boast 
that Ireland was orderly. They had 
been told that Ireland was surrounded 
by the melancholy ocean, and that the 
people were somewhat tinged with 
melancholy. There was one political 
fact which could not be overlooked, that 
Ireland had been so oppressed for cen- 
turies, and so troubled, that that oppres- 
sion had left upon the character of Irish- 
men a very great spirit of irritation. 
Would they not now allow them to 
leave the troubled waters of strife and 
to go into the safe haven of rest? The 
only safe anchors in these troubled 
waters were the happy homes which 
were yet possessed by the Irish. If the 
Amendment proposed were to be adopted 
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in the Bill, those happy homes would be 
entirely destroyed. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, he desired 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
the fact that their object was to discuss 
the clauses of the Bill, and not to make 
speeches which were appropriate only to 
the second reading. He wished the 
Committee to recollect that the chief 
object was to discuss the nature of the 
clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not know what the Amendment of his 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
might be supposed to do; but what it 
certainly had done had been to open the 
door to torrents of eloquence. He must 
request the Committee to understand 
that this was the proper time to debate 
the clauses of the Bill. In saying so, 
he did not at all imply that the Govern- 
ment, in the slightest degree, admitted 
the description which had been applied 
to the Amendment of his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland. When it came before the 
Committee would be the proper time to 
discuss it. There would not be a chance 
of getting any measure passed if they 
did not follow the usual order of debate, 
and in Committee discuss the nature of 
the clauses seriatim. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland did not seem to 
make any allowance for the unusual posi- 
tion in which the Committee found 
themselves placed. His (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy’s) opinion was, that the dis- 
cussion they had heard was the result 
of endeavouring to force the Committee 
into a decision for which it was not pre- 
pared. He had hoped that in the ob- 
servations which had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman they would have 
had some answer to the conclusive 
arguments which had been urged against 
the Bill in its present shape.. Their 
difficulty was that they found themselves 
compelled to deal with an entirely new 
measure. He did not agree with the 
technical point raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman that they ought only to 
discuss this matter when they came to 
one particular clause. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law) had 
made a distinct announcement of the 
clause which he intended to propose ; 
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and, so far as they understood it, that 
clause altogether changed the scope and 
purpose of this measure. Not only did 
that clause change the purpose of the 
measure, but it absolutely reversed it. 
That was the last occasion when they 
could discuss the clause in its bearings 
on the measure as a whole. The Go- 
vernment had changed the Bill alto- 
gether, and were offering something 
totally different from what they had 
offered before. That changed measure 
they were not now in a position to 
discuss. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, whether the scope of the measure 
would not be wholly changed by the 
new clause? And instead of being a 
measure for relieving Irish distress, 
a measure to give some security to 
the tenant for his holding, in the 
emergency in which he was placed, a 
measure to save him from eviction under 
the present exceptional circumstances, 
the Bill, with the threatened alteration, 
would do nothing of the sort. If that 
were not the first intention of the mea- 
sure, at all events, he and all his Friends 
were led to believe that that was its in- 
tention. But what did the measure, as 
now altered, propose todo? They must 
take into their consideration that this 
new clause, of which the Government 
had given Notice, instead of keeping 
the people on the soil, would tend to do 
exaetly the reverse. As the measure 
originally stood, something likea penalty 
was imposed upon the landlord for un- 
just eviction. The landlord, evicting 
his tenant who was unable to pay his 
rent, was, by the Bill, eaied to pay 
the tenant compensation for the dis- 
turbance, having regard to the rent of 
the holding. By this clause, they called 
upon the tenant, at a moment the most 
inopportune and the most inconvenient, 
to offer his property for sale. If he 
could not sell it he was to be evicted; 
and for that eviction he could obtain 
no compensation whatever. Thus they 
would give a new and great advantage 
to the landlords, and would do a new 
and great injustice to the tenants. Many 
tenants had been holding under a rent 
of too high an amount, mating regard 
to the average farm rents. When they 
went into the market to sell they would 
be unable to do so; and yet the Bill, 
under those circumstances, endeavoured 
to force the sale. What man would 
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buy land at too high a rent which, 
moreover, was held on disadvantageous 
conditions? The tenants would be offer- 
ing for sale land which was held at too 
high a rent, and with security for little 
more than 12 months’ possession. How 
would it be possible for a tenant un- 
able to sell to obtain compensation ? 
He would call upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to state how they reconciled 
that change with the spirit of the Bill, 
as originally advocated by them. Was 
the Bill, as it now stood, all that they 
were going to offer? When Irish Mem- 
bers supported the Bill, in the first in- 
stance, it was very different from that 
which they were now called upon to 
accept. If the Government were de- 
termined to proceed with the measure 
in its present shape, it would only be a 
waste of time for any Irish Member to 
porape five minutes in discussing such a 
worthless Bill. The hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had spoken 
of the tactics pursued by Irish Mem- 
bers of this House. He (Mr. Justin 
M’Carthy) knew of no tactics pursued 
by them. They simply considered the 
proposals brought forward, and if they 
thought they were worthy of it they 
gave them their support. If, on the 
other hand, they considered them of a 
detrimental character, they opposed 
them. He was not aware that any other 
tactics had been used, and there had 
been no alliance of the Irish Members 
with any others, except that natural and 
inevitable alliance, which existed for 
the moment, between two sets of men 
alike unable to support a measure, al- 
though coming to their conclusion from 
different points of view. The Irish 
Members with whom he acted found, 
after full deliberation, that the measure 
was one from which, in its present 
shape, they had no hope; and, while 
unwilling to oppose, yet they found 
themselves utterly unable to support it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
clause with regard to which such ob- 
jections had been taken was not, by any 
means, a new clause. His right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister had stated, 
from the beginning, that he considered 
this clause was one involved in the Bill. 
He had stated that an important ques- 
tion had been raised by the Notice given 
of the Motion to be made before Mr. 
Speaker do leave the Chair, the sub- 
stance of which was that the Bill was 
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not to apply to any case where a land- 
lord was willing to allow the tenant 
to sell his goodwill. He (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had said, moreover, that that 
was, doubtless, a very important pro- 
position, with which it would be neces- 
sary to deal, because no Judge could 
possibly give a tenant compensation in 
any case where the landlord had granted 
permission to the tenant to sell his good- 
will. Nothing could have been more 
clear than the words used by his right 
hon. Friend. The clause which it was 
os ge by his right hon. and learned 

riend the Attorney General for Ireland 
to insert in the Bill only dealt with that 
question. If it were thought that there 
was anything unjust in that Amendment 
to the small tenants in Ireland, when 
they came to that part of the Bill they 
could discuss the matter, and move any 
proposition with regard to it. If they 
would wait until the clause in question 
came on, then hon. Members could 
bring forward any Amendment that 
they wished. His right hon. Friend, 
he was sure, would be quite ready to 
consider any propositions which were 
brought forward, and he hoped that 
they would now be allowed to proceed 
with the subject under discussion. 

-Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
if they passed the clauses of the Bill at 
present it would be impossible to go 
back afterwards and restore them to 
what they ought to be. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
Bill had already been a long time before 
the House. After three days’ debate 
the second reading had been passed. 
They were then considering a clause 
which was not before them, but which 
would properly come before them if the 
discussion were only allowed to proceed. 
The only practical course to be taken 
was that of allowing them to go on with 
the Bill. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he objected strongly 
to the Bill in the form to which it was 
reduced by the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland. Speaking for him- 
self and for other Irish Members, he 
must say that they considered that the 
Amendment entirely altered the charac- 
ter and scope of the Bill. He understood 
the right hon. Gentlemen the Prime 
Minister, in the debate on the second 
reading, to say that he accepted the 
principle on which the Bill was origi- 
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nally drawn; but now they were told by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Frime Minister had all 
along contemplated a provision such as 
that proposed by the right hon. and 


learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland. Unless the clause were 
abolished, it was idle for them to discuss 
the Bill. They could not accept the 
proposed new clause. He took his stand 
upon the Amendment of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland; and he had no 
doubt that most of his Colleagues would 
agree with him that if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would withdraw 
the clause they would accept the Bill in 
its present shape. He regretted exceed- 
ingly that the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) should stand up 
in his place to lecture hon. Gentlemen 
who possessed as much intelligence, if 
not as much experience, as he himself. 
He thought it too bad that the time of 
the Committee should be occupied by 
observations of that character. They 
had given Her Majesty’s Government 
their approval to the fullest extent—they 
believed them to be actuated by the 
highest and purest motives; and hon. 
Members on the other side must admit 
that Irish Members on his side of the 
House were actuated by precisely the 
same motives. They came tothe House 
to do their duty, and they would do it. 
Good legislation ought to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number. The Bill 
was applied only to the scheduled coun- 
ties. It would not affect the half of Ire- 
land. It did not even touch the whole 
of the tenants in the scheduled counties ; 
and he did not believe that the number 
of tenants really within the scope of the 
Bill would be at all large. The tenant 
would have to go before the County 
Court Judge, and give evidence which 
must satisfy him as to his inability to 
pay, before he could obtain any compen- 
sation. He was of opinion that the Bill, 
as it stood, would not affect 590-tenants 
and very few landlords in the 17 counties 
in Ireland. He was not one of those 
who wished to confiscate the property of 
the landlords and give it to the tenants ; 
he only wanted to give the tenant every 
shilling that was his due, and he wished 
to give the landlord every shilling that 
was his. One man’s right could not be 
another man’s wrong. He would be 
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sorry to believe that the landlords, as a 
class, were as bad as some persons wished 
them to believe. No doubt there were 
some bad landlords; but a great deal 
that had been done in the name of the 
landlords had been done without their 
knowledge. The arrogant, overbearing, 
and unjust policy pursued by some of 
the land agents in Ireland had been 
carried to an overbearing degree. Within 
his knowledge a fee farm rent was paid 
to agents in Dublin, one of the first firms 
in Ireland, and on the receipt given the 
fee farm rent was called rent, when it 
was not rent, and across the paper was 
printed in large characters in red ink— 
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‘‘ You are warned against letting, or sub-divid- 
ing, or conacreing ; and you must not bequeath 
your holding to more than one person.” 


He wanted to know what right the land- 
lord had to dictate to anyone, no matter 
how humble his position might be? It 
was a gross abuse of their position to 
dictate to persons the manner in which 
they were to lease their property, or to 
whom. If this were the measure of jus- 
tice which was to be given to tenants in 
Ireland, he should recommend them to 
follow the example of the English me- 
chanics, and establish Trades Unions for 
their own protection. In the course of 
the discussions that had taken place on 
the Bill, many hon. Members had ex- 
pressed opinions upon what they knew 
nothing about. If hon. Members would 
reside for a little time in Ireland, they 
would be much more likely to know the 
wants of Irishmen than they knew at 
present. He should suggest to the Go- 
vernment that, in order to acquire a 
knowledge of the wants of Ireland, some 
of their high officers should live in Ire- 
land. A blast of bad air might injure, 
but would not kill—a breath of pure air 
might improve, but would not cure a 
patient. The best and most skilful 
authority had declared that to cure the 
patient must be surrounded by and 
breathe all pure air to benefit thereby ; 
and, therefore, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland were 
to reside in that country, he would be 
doing a great deal more good than sit- 
ting in that House, watching the passing 
of Bills which could be done by an in- 
ferior officer. He deliberately charged 
the Government with having wasted the 
present Session, and straining the law in 
the discussion on, and admission of, a 
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person to that House who never should 
have entered it. The times were exceed- 
ingly bad in Ireland, and there was no 
doubt that the landlords were suffering 
as well as the tenants. How could it be 
otherwise, when there was nothing in 
Ireland but chaos? It was a bad time 
for land in Ireland as well as England ; 
but there was a great difference between 
Irish and English landlords. The Eng- 
lish landlord found the land, buildings, 
and outbuildings, and everything but 
the capital of the tenant. The tenant 
went into the land simply with the object 
of making a profit. He had no senti- 
ment in the matter. He farmed only 
for the purpose of making money; and 
if he did not do so, he gave notice and 
went somewhere else where he could 
make money. But with regard to Ire- 
land, the case was different. There the 
tenant made improvements, and was en- 
titled te security in his holding, in order 
to realize them. Irishmen were charged 
with being sentimentally fond of Ireland 
and the poverty therein; but if the 
‘poetic savage” loved his native shore, 
why should not Irishmen love their 
native land, and be allowed to live init ? 
And the Irish Members were endeavour- 
ing to obtain a Bill which would do jus- 
tice to the tenant as well as to the land- 
lord. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he did not 
wish to hinder the progress of the debate. 
He wished to say a few words in protest 
against the waste of time that had taken 
place. He was one of those who voted 
against the principle of the Bill, and he 
wished to disassociate himself from those 
who were now opposing it, and to pro- 
test against the manner in which they 
were now carrying on the debate. The 
manner in which the debate had been 
carried on was so factious that he must 
protest, in order that he might not be 
identified with the present opposition. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR said, he should 
address himself to the point directly in 
issue. He must agree with hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House that 
the Committee was in something like a 
muddle. As he understood the position 
it was this—the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government had 
given them fair warning that he should 
propose this Amendment, for that had 
been directly proved by the reference to 
his speech made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) must admit 
that, though he listened to that speech 
with some attention, he did not remem- 
ber the passage referred to; but he 
must now acquit the Government of 
taking him and his Friends unawares, 
still that did not lessen the anomaly of 
their position. They supported the 
second reading of the Bill, believing it 
to be one thing, and they contended 
that the Amendment which was now in- 
troduced made it mean entirely another. 
It was perfectly clear that hon. Mem- 
bers had a right to support a Bill on the 
second reading, taking its meaning to 
be one thing, and that having done so 
did not interfere with their right to 
afterwards oppose it, when it was shown 
that the Bill in principle meant some- 
thing quite different. He and his 
Friends, when the Bill was originally 
brought forward, believed it to be a 
measure for the prevention of eviction; 
but with the addition of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
it would be a Bill for the facilitation of 
eviction. Therefore, if they were to be 
held to their original position, they 
would be forced to support the progress 
of a Bill for doing the very thing which 
they wanted to prevent. The Govern- 
ment had now taken up the position 
that they would not enter into any dis- 
cussion upon the clause of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland; but surely, after 
all, this was a proper stage for explana- 
tion, and to show that that Amendment 
would not have the effect on the Bill 
which he and his Friends believed it 
would. Under present circumstances, 
he confessed he did not see any way by 
which, consistently with their principles, 
he and his Friends could help to ad- 
vance a Bill, which, in their opinion, 
would be fraught with untold evil to the 
Irish people. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he should not 
apologize to the Committee for rising to 
address them, because he had not yet 
spoken, either on the second reading or 
on the Motion to go into Committee; and 
as he represented a large agricultural 
county in Ireland, he thought he was 
justified now in offering some opinions 
on behalf of his constituents. Any Bill 
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which was brought before that House 
under the auspices of a Government con- 
taining the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Premier and the Chancellor for the 
Duchy of Lancaster, he would be very 
sorry and unwilling to criticize adversely. 
He knew very well the difficulties under 
which those right hon. Gentlemen la- 
boured, and that they would not think 
of introducing and proposing a measure 
which was not likely to be a bond fide 
and substantial good to the people of 
Ireland, if they were not hampered, as 
he believed they were, by their Col- 
leagues in the Ministry, and by hon. 
Members who sat on their own side of 
the House, but whose wishes were op- 
posed to what were the true interests of 
the Irish people. When the Bill was 
originally introduced, he thought it was 
not likely to prove a very substantial 
benefit to the Irish people ; but, at the 
same time, he thought it would confer 
some advantage upon those who were 
unable to pay their rent and were 
threatened with eviction by their land- 
lords. He did not mean at all to im- 
pute that all landlords were tyrannical, 
for he knew that a very large portion of 
them were not disposed to ask more 
than a reasonable and fair rent for their 
land. The Bill in question, of course, 
would not affect tenants under that de- 
cription of landlords, and it was said 
that the Bill had been criticized ad- 
versely, because it would prevent land- 
lords from obtaining their rents. It 
was nothing at all of the sort, because 
if tenants had any moveable poperty on 
which landlords could levy, they would, 
of course, distrain. It was also said by 
the opponents of the Bill and the ad- 
vocates of landlordism that the measure 
took away the right of the landlords 
to recover their rents, while shop- 
keepers and other creditors still had 
power to obtain their debts. There 
could be no greater fallacy, because 
if a shopkeeper executed a decree and 
any rent happened to be due, the rent 
would get precedence of every other 
sort of debt. He quite approved, there- 
fore, of the act of the Government in in- 
troducing a Bill which would have some 
effect in restraining tyrannical landlords 
from dispossessing their unfortunate 
tenants, and reducing them to absolute 
beggary; because, although the Pre- 
amble said the Bill was intended to meet 
the cases of tenants who suffered distress, 
it was really calculated to affect a very 
different class—namely, those tenants 
who lived in holdings for which the 
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landlords exacted too heavy a rent. In 
point’ of fact, it was only a certain pro- 

ortion of landlords who insisted upon 
Paring their pound of flesh, and the 
amount of their claim; and he (Mr. 
Biggar) did not see why those landlords, 
when the land was worth nothing, should 
be entitled uniformly to obtain their rent. 
But then, unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment had introduced this Amendment. 
It was argued by the Prime Minister 
that the principle of the Amendment 
was contained in the Bill. He (Mr. 
Biggar) would not argue whether that 
was so or not; but the effect of it would 
be that not the slightest advantage 
would be gained by any tenant in Ire- 
land. The reason for that was that the 
only persons affected by the Amendment 
would be those who had either exceed- 
ingly poor holdings, or who were charged 
an unreasonably high rent, and who 
would, therefore, get very little for what 
they had to sell. If the Government, 
therefore, were to make the Bill of any 
practical value, they must withdraw the 
Amendment, and allow the Bill to stand 
as it was originally introduced. Even 
then it was not very friendly to the ten- 
ant, because the onus of proof lay on him, 
and it was avery difficult thing to prove. 
The people expected something from the 
Bill; and when they came before the 
County Court Judges, and found that 
they could get little from them, they 
would become still more embittered 
against the Government and the laws of 
the land. Then he heard talk about 
physical force. He did not blame men 
for saying that; because, although when 
aman could get redress from the Go- 
vernment and the judicial tribunals he 
need not appeal to physical force, yet if 
the Legislature and the tribunals re- 
fused him redress he did think those un- 
fortunate farmers in the West of Ireland 
would be thoroughly justified in using 
such an amount of physical force as 
would get, at any rate, attention to their 
dbtihindls. In the case of such landlords 
as the late Lord Leitrim and others, who 
were still living in Ireland, he did not 
think the tenant farmer was unjustified 
in using physical force to the extent that 
was used against Lord Leitrim. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I must appeal 
to you, Mr. Playfair, whether that re- 
mark ought to be allowed to pass. Lord 
Leitrim was assassinated, and I under- 
stand the hon. Member (Mr. Biggar) to 
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say that if there are other landlords in 
Ireland like Lord Leitrim, physical 
force, such as was applied to him, ought 
to be eg to them. If the hon. Mem- 
ber will get up and say he did not mean 
to convey any impression of that kind, 
either to anyone here or to anyone out- 
side this House, that the use of such 
poem force as was applied to Lord 
eltrim was justifiable, I shall be most 
glad to hear his explanation; but if not, 
I appeal to you whether such words 
ought to be passed by without some re- 
mark. I must call upon. him either to 
withdraw them or to stand by them. 

Mr. PARNELL: I must appeal to 
the Committee to say whether the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is en- 
titled to distort an expression of my hon. 
Friend. [‘‘ Order, order! ” 

Tne CHAIRMAN: I was listening 
with great attention to the hon. Gentle- 
man, and I was just upon the point of 
rising when the right hon. Gentleman 
rose. The hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) made various allusions to the 
justification of using physical force on 
account of the laws being, as he thought, 
oppressive to the tenant, and such as he 
did not approve, and he instanced the 
case of Lord Leitrim, who was assas- 
sinated. Under those circumstances, I 
was on the point of rising when the right 
hon. Gentleman interfered. I think the 
hon. Gentleman, if not technically out 
of Order, was broaching opinions which 
were incompatible with orderly debate 
in a Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I do not dis- 
_ your ruling—[‘‘ Order, order!”’ |— 

do not intend to dispute your ruling 
for a moment. I merely wish for a 
moment to point out that you made that 
ruling without listening to me and the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). 
You have decided the case without hear- 
ing the prisoner. 

THE OHATRMAN: I was appealed 
to by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and upon that appeal I gave 
my opinion. I believed before the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke that the hon. 
Gentleman advocated views which were 
incompatible with orderly debate, and 
I was on the point of rising to say so. 

Mr. PARNELL: At the same time, 
Sir, I wish to say—[‘‘ Order, order!’’]— 
that my observation was literally ac- 
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curate, and conveyed the exact expres- 
sion of what occurred. ; 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Mr. Biggar. 

Mr. BIGGAR: With regard to the 
observation I am alleged to have used, 
I do not exactly remember what I said, 
nor I suppose does any hon. Member 
know what I did say. But what I say 
is, that in morals there is no doubt of 
this, that the subject of a country is not 
justified in taking the law into his own 

ands, if he can get proper and reason- 
able, or any, redress from the ordinary 
tribunals of his country; but if they 
refuse to listen to his grievance, and the 
ordinary tribunals of his country refuse 
or neglect to allow him to get anything 
in the nature of fair play, as really was 
the case in regard to Lord Leitrim 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order. If 
the hon. Member desires to proceed with 
the remainder of his speech not referring 
to this subject, which I have ruled to be 
incompatible with orderly debate, the 
hon. Member has the Chair. 

Mr. BIGGAR :—[ Cries of ‘ With- 
draw, withdraw!”’] Mr. Playfair, you 
are Chairman of this Committee, I think, 
and I am disposed to listen to your 
ruling; but there are hon. Gentlemen who 
think they know better than you do, and 
I do not give so much deference to their 
notions. With regard to the Bill now 
before the House—[‘‘ Withdraw, with- 
draw !” 

Mr. R. H. PAGET: I wish to ask 
you, Sir, after your ruling, whether it 
would not be right that you should dis- 
tinctly call upon the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) to withdraw the ex- 
pression he used ? 

Mr. PARNELL: Perhaps, Sir, you 
will allow me to address you on the 
point of Order which has been raised. 
I apprehend your ruling was that the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
was out of Order; but that if he did 
not proceed further to refer to the case 
of Lord Leitrim you would permit him 
to continue his speech. The hon. Gen- 
tleman distinctly honoured your ruling, 
dropped all reference to the case of Lord 
Leitrim, and was proceeding to finish 
his speech, when he was interrupted by 
a number of amateur Chairmen on the 
opposite side of the House with cries of 
‘* Order and Withdraw.” You, Mr. 
Playfair, did not direct the hon. Member 
for Cavan to withdraw anything. You 
told him he was out of Order, and that 
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to the subject. 
rection. 

Tuer CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land did not move that the words of the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
should be taken down, so that it was 
simply my duty to call the hon. Mem- 
ber’s attention to the necessity of con- 
forming his remarks within the scope of 
orderly debate, and to leave the matter 
generally to the judgment of the Com- 
mittee. As the hon. Member has con- 
formed to my advice, and refrained from 
continuing the objectionable subject, he 
is in possession of the Chair while he 
speaks upon other points in reference to 
this Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, with regard to the 
Bill, it really was a most invidious posi- 
tion in which Irish Members were 
placed. They were forced to appear to 
throw obstacles in the way of what was 
called Business; but, unfortunately, 
they were in a minority, and, therefore, 
although they were advocating views 
which they knew to be thoroughly and 
strictly accurate, they could not seriously 
affect the result. But the Government 
appeared tothink that, ifonehon. Member 
on that side of the Committee stated the 
case of 30 or 40 other hon. Members 
that should be a sufficient statement of 
the views of the Irish Party. Unfor- 
tunately, these matters were decided not 
in accordance with the arguments which 
were advanced, but mainly in accordance 
with the exigencies of political Parties ; 
and for that reason he felt that the Irish 
Party was bound as a matter of duty to 
press their arguments as fully as pos- 
sible on the attention of the Committee 
until the real effect of the measure was 
thoroughly known. This was all the 
more the case when it was considered 
that the Members who spoke were tho- 
roughly acquainted with the require- 
ments of their country; and their opinions 
were, therefore, entitled to very great 
weight. Therefore, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would not blame Irish Mem- 
bers for occupying time, and would pay 
great attention to the arguments that 
they used. By that means they would 
facilitate Public Business and do great 
benefit to his countrymen. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
had abstained from obtruding himself 
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on the attention of the Committee that 
day so long as there was any hope that 
progress might be made in Committee 
on the Bill. But as all hope of that 
kind had now vanished, he was desirous 
to say a word or two upon a discussion 
which everybody must recognize to be 
premature—namely, the Amendment of 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland. He (Mr. Charles 
Russell) hoped at least one useful pur- 
pose would have been served by the dis- 
cussion that day—that hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House, who had 
expressed their views on that Amend- 
ment, would not find it hereafter neces- 
sary to repeat them when the Commit- 
tee came totheclause. It certainly was 
a little hard on his right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Law) that the clause 
should be discussed before he had had 
an opportunity of explaining his mean- 
ing. He made that observation, because 
he, for one, did think that the clause, 
as he understood it, seriously altered the 
Bill. He was very far from setting up 
his own opinion against that of others, 
and had merely expressed his own 
opinion when he confessed that he re- 
cognized a great deal of force in the 
objections urged by the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord George Hamilton), At 
some time or other, that speech would 
require an answer from those who justi- 
fied that portion of the Bill; and he 
would, with the permission of the Com- 
mittee, shortly point out why he had 
come to that opinion. This Bill was 
originally introduced, and was intended 
to be, a Relief of Distress Bill, temporary 
in its application and limited in its 
operation to a particular area. It sought 
to carry out the object of preventing 
ejectment for non-payment of rent, not 
by restraining ejectment, but by saying 
that, under certain strict conditions, the 
tenant might be entitled to have his 
case treated as a case of disturbance, 
and that the case should be heard by the 
County Court Judge. One of the con- 
ditions was that the tenant should be 
willing to continue on just and reason- 
able terms in occupation of his farm. It 
was obvious that the Bill as it originally 
stood contemplated that case, because 
one main ground on which the right to 
compensation was to be based was that 
the tenant was willing to pay a just and 
reasonable rent, and that the landlord 
sought to exact an unjust and an unrea- 
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sonable rent. But now, what did. the 
Amendment propose? It proposed that 
in any case, whether the rent was reason- 
able or unreasonable, just or unjust, 
came up to the mark of excessive, or was 
up to the standard of 1870 of ‘‘ exorbi- 
tant,” that, in all those cases, the clause 
of his right hon. and learned Friend 
was to have equal operation, and upon 
the landlord in all those cases express- 
ing his readiness to allow the tenant to 
sell his interest, then the tenant was 
to have no right to compensation. 
What did that mean translated into 
plain English? It said to a tenant— 
‘‘Admitted you have your holding 
upon unreasonable and unjust terms, on 
a rent that is excessive, it may be exor- 
bitant ; but I graciously concede to you 
the right to sell.” Tosell what? To 
sell that in which upon the hypothesis 
upon which the original claim was 
based he had no saleable interest at 
all. The operation of the clause was 
even worse than that, because it did not 
even leave it to the choice or option of 
the tenant to say within a limited time 
whether he would sell; but it left to the 
landlord the right of determining the 
point at which the tenant should sell, 
irrespective of whether there were pur- 
chasers to be had, or whether the terms 
offered were good or bad. Lastly, the 
effect was that, so far from operating to 
lessen ejectments, it would be resorted 
to by hard landlords ; and it would have 
the effect that it would afford the least 
compensation and the least protection 
where the landlord was a hard one, and 
the most compensation and the most 
protection where the landlord was a good 
one. Why was that? Because if the 
rent was a fair rent, and the terms were 
reasonable terms, the tenant would have 
somehting to dispose of. In that case, 
between a fair landlord and a tenant, 
the tenant might trust to the equitable 
views of his landlord; but when it was 
a case of a hard landlord, seeking to 
exact an unreasonable or excessive rent, 
this clause gave the tenant no protec- 
tion ; and if it did not give the tenant in 
that case some protection, then it made 
the Bill an utter sham. This he felt 
sure the Government di. not intend. 
The conviction was forced upon him that 
the Bill with this Amendment offered 
the shadow or appearance of protection 
with one hand and took it away with the 
other, 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, that all those 
who were truly Liberal would not wish 
to see any substantial injustice done to 
the Irish tenant ; and, if he was not 
mistaken, a very large number of the 
Liberal Party who were in favour of 
tenant right, as distinguished from tenant 
wrong, would stand up for the Irish 
Members in their legitimate demands 
upon that occasion. The hon. and 
learned Member who had just addressed 
the Committee (Mr. Charles Russell) 
had asked whether that could be con- 
sidered a just and proper mode of com- 

ensation, when a rack-renting land- 
ord could give an illusory permission to 
his tenant to sell the goodwill of his in- 
terest in theland? The hon.and learned 
Member had apprehended the situation 
from exactly the same point of view as 
he (Mr. O’Donnell) himself had. The 
claim put forward by the Irish Members 
was, substantially, a claim for fuller ex- 
lanation. They were only asking for 
information upon which to proceed. But 
what was that clause which had been 
proposed by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Law)? It was said to be 
an explanation of something which the 
Government asserted was previously con- 
tained in the Bill. If that was so, why 


did not they feel themselves bound to 
come forward, and give a fair explana- 
tion of the difficulties of the position as 
regarded the tenant, as well as those of 
the landlord? The gist of all that was 
good in the Bill lay, he thought, in the 


word “reasonable.” Everything else 
was left to the discretion of the land- 
lord. He certainly agreed with some 
hon. Members who had spoken on that 
side that there was no necessity what- 
ever for this new clause being introduced. 
After all, the onus of proof lay upon the 
tenant in an extreme degree to show 
that he was unable to pay; and although 
the Judges of the Courts were, no doubt, 
just men, yet they had not been remark- 
able hitherto for their decisions on the 
side of the tenantry. The operation of 
the Bill was limited to the discretion of 
the Land Court, which alone could de- 
cide what was reasonable; whether the 
terms with which the ténant was willing 
to continue his occupation were just and 
reasonable ornot, and whetherthose terms 
were reasonably refused or not. He was 
willing, as he believed all the Irish 
Members were, to give the Government 
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credit for good intentions; but he found 
in the clause proposed by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland the word ‘‘ reason- 
able” also. It said— 

“Provided always, that if it appeared to be 
of advantage, the landlord may give permission 
to dispose of the interest in the holding to the 
— on such terms as he may deem reason- 
able. 


Well, it was possible that behind that 
the Government meant to make an illu- 
sory offer which had not been unjustly 
stigmatized by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. Charles 
Russell), when he showed how its effect 
could be shut out by the Land Court. 
In the face of the uncertainties to be 
avoided, and the grave interests involved 
—for the honour of the Liberal Party 
was involved in the matter—they were 
bound to have some clear, full, and fair 
information. He was inclined to the 
belief that the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, and the 
right hon. Gentleman responsible for 
the Government of Ireland, meant by 
that provision for giving permission to 
landlords to allow tenants to sell the 
goodwill, to exclude every farm, because, 
by means of an illusory or deceptive 
promise, every tenant might be shut out. 
But he would say that if that was the 
intention of the Government, as he be- 
lieved it was, they should have the full 
courage of their opinions, and make 
known, so as to leave no doubt in the 
mind of the Committee, the purview or 
scope of that provision. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that after 
what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell), and the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, he thought it 
right, while leaving to his right hon. 
and learned Friend near him the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
to give his view of the legal meaning 
of the terms used in the clause, to 
furnish an answer to what he conceived 
to be a question for further information 
as to the general intention of the Go- 
vernment. He had gathered from the 
remarks of the two last speakers that 
some further light upon that matter was 
desired. In answer to the last speaker, 
he would say that nothing could have 
been further from the intention of the 
Government ; in fact, it would be a base 
intention, after the professions they had 
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made on the second reading—than to 
enable: landlords, under cover of that 
clause, to make offers to the tenant 
which were in themselves illusory. It 
was intended to refer to substantial and 
significant offers, and by no means to 
give shelter to any indirect proceedings 
whatever. Perhaps he might ‘be al- 
lowed to say, with great respect to his 
hon. and learned Friend, that it appeared 
to him that the question which was sup- 
posed to be latent in the clause of his 
right hon. and learned Friend, and to 
constitute the main purpose of the Go- 
vernment, was really a question, in a 
great degree, novel to that discussion. 
He did not at all say that it was not a 
question right and proper to be con- 
sidered when they came to the clause 
itself; but, if he might be permitted to 
say so, he found a new illustration in 
every step of the debate of the incon- 
venience of that discussion. When the 
clause came on in the regular way, his 
hon. and learned Friend must know that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland would 
have pointed out the form by which any 
misapprehension as to the purpose of 
the Government might be rectified. He 
should be in the recollection of the 
Committee when he said that there were 
two senses in which they might speak 
of unreasonable or reasonable rents. 
One sense was rent that was exorbitant 
according to the meaning of the Land 
Act; the other sense was rent, not in 
itself exorbitant, and yet becoming un- 
reasonable with reference to the cir- 
cumstances, when the tenant after such a 
series of harvests, especially after the 
last harvest, had fallen into a state of 
inability to pay. Now, the Committee 
would recollect that the opening speech 
of his right hon. Friend the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, and the other 
speeches of Members of the Govern- 
ment on the second reading—nay, he 
would venture to say the speeches 
delivered almost on all sides of the 
House, had no reference at all, or, at 
any rate, scarcely any percptible refer- 
ence, to the case of exorbitant rents 
properly so called. The present was a 
temporary Bill, intended to provide a 
temporary remedy for an evil which 
had been altogether temporary; and 
their object was to provide means, when 
there was no reproach to the landlord 
in the character of rent not properly to 
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be called either exorbitant or excessive, 
and where the act of God, as it had 
been called, had reduced the tenant to 
a state of inability to pay, to take 
certain measures for the protection of 
the tenant. It was with reference to 
rent of that kind, undoubtedly, that they 
had spoken in the Bill, and to which, 
he believed, his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
had referred in his Amendment, in 
saying ‘‘ reasonable rents.”” What he 
would suggest was, that with regard to 
the question of rents in themselves ex- 
orbitant, the proper time to consider 
them would be when they came to con- 
sider the words of the clause. It was 
a subject that had not been developed 
in the course of the discussion ; he did 
not think, for example, that it had been 
mentioned in the speech of his right 
hon. and learned Friend opposite, the 
late Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Gibson), nor had he noticed it in any 
speech delivered from the Treasury 
Bench. It might be a matter most pro- 
per to consider ; but it was not the matter 
which was in the view of the Govern- 
ment when they sanctioned the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland. 
They had in view, at that time, rents of 
the description to which his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland had referred, rents with 
respect to which, although not unreason- 
able in themselves, yet, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it was necessary 
to make a particular and special ar- 
rangement. That was the intention of 
the Bill, and the clause, and there was 
no covert purpose in bringing the clause 
forward. Rents in themselves exorbi- 
tant, and intended to exhaust the in- 
terest and value of the goodwill of the 
tenant under the Land Act, he trusted 
they might consider hereafter. He hoped 
that his hon. and learned Friend would 
see that he was right in calling him to 
account, considering that he was dis- 
cussing a matter which was collateral 
to, and was not itself, the general argu- 
ment on the subject. He trusted that 
what he had said would have some effect 
in shortening the discussion; but, whe- 
ther it did or not, was of little matter, 
so far as the present Sitting was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was one of 
those who believed that that Amend- 
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ment was not contained in the Bill. He 
was in a difficulty to know whether the 
Government meant to stand by that 
Amendment as set forth on the Paper, 
or whether the remarkable speech they 
had now heard indicated that there 
would be other words subsequently 
added. He might say that if some in- 
dication of meaning had been hinted at, 
at the commencement of the discussion, 
four or five hours might have been saved. 
It remained to his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell), who had spoken for 
seven and a-half minutes, to draw from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister a statement of what might be 
a series of new meanings on that clause. 
Notwithstanding the professional train- 
ing he (Mr. Gibson) had received, he 
was at a loss, having listened closely to 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, to understand what the meaning 
of the clause was that the Prime Minister 
intended to convey to the Committee. 
For the life of him he could not under- 
stand whether the right hon. Gentleman 
desired to indicate to the Committee 
that the County Court Judge was to 
have power of measuring, assessing, and 
gauging the rent, before he said that the 
offer to sell was reasonable or not. He 
had left that vital point absolutely in the 
dark. Hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, and moderate Whigs behind the 
Prime Minister, might put any construc- 
tion they pleased upon it; but as for 
hon. Gentlemen who sat in the Opposi- 
tion, they were left out in the cold. He 
had a question to put to his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland—namely, what was the 
meaning of the words in the Amend- 
ment— 

“Tf it shall appear to the Court that the 
landlord has given permission to the tenant to 
dispose of his interest in his holding on such 
terms as the Court may deem reasonable, and 
that the tenant has refused or neglected to avail 
himself of such permission.”’ 


Was it intended that if the landlord, at 
a reasonable time, made an offer to the 
tenant that he might sell, that that cir- 
cumstance would not exempt him unless 
the tenant had succeeded in selling ? 
That was a plain question, and he was 
entitled to a plain answer. Or, was the 
meaning that, in case the landlord had 
done all that was reasonable, and had 
made a reasonable offer to the tenant as 
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to time and place and circumstances, yet 
if the tenant, without fault of his own, 
had not succeeded in availing himself of 
the offer. made by the landlord to sell, 
would the landlord still be muleted in 
damages under, that Bill? Those were 
plain. and clear propositions, and. he 
hoped that when the Bill came again 
before the Committee, fair, clear, and 
proper answers might be given.. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Charles Russell) had pointed out 
that by the construction of the clause it 
bore hardly on the easy-going landlords, 
‘and less so on the hard landlords. He 
had now pointed out a further difficulty 
in the clause. He would ask, if a good 
landlord had given reasonable _per- 
mission to the tenant to sell, and the 
tenant had not succeeded in selling, 
would he really be liable to be mulcted 
and compelled to pay damages for dis- 
turbance? He did not see the slightest 
indication of an answer to that plain 
question from the Treasury Bench; there- 
fore, he supposed that the matter stood 
over for further consideration. He had 
asked a plain question, and he should 
like a plain answer. In any event, he 
should like to know when that interest- 
ing discussion would be resumed ? 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
wished to state that, although he was 
dissatisfied with the terms of the 
Amendment which had been put on the 
Paper by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland, he had no intention of allowing 
himself to be made a Tories’ cat’s-paw. 
It seemed to him, that it would have 
been more regular to dispose of the 

uestion raised by the noble Lord (Lord 

eorge Hamilton) in reference to the 
Preamble of the Bill, and come in due 
order to consider the terms of the clause 
of the right hon. Gentleman. If the 
eloquent and energetic Gentleman on the 
Front Opposition Bench would give him 
an indication that he would support 
his Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General’s Amendment, 
he should begin to think that he was 
logically sincere ; or if he would render 
his assistance to the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Synan) in his attempt to 
improve the same Amendment. He 
asked what interest had they, as Irish 
Members, in supporting the noble Lord 
| in his obstructive tactics upon the plain 
}and simple question whether the Pre- 
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amble might be postponed or not? He 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) merely rose for 
the purpose of directing the attention of 
the Committee to that point; and if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, would indicate their readiness to 
explain their Amendments, he saw no 
reason then why they should divide upon 
the question of the Preamble. He was 

erfectly convinced, from the study he 
had been able to give to the matter, that 
they must accept his Amendment. He 
was willing to fight the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland upon clear and distinct 
grounds, and he believed he could show 
that the Amendment of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman ought never to 
have been put upon the Paper. He 
should discuss that matter when the 
proper time arrived. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the hon. 
Member for County Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) had just charged his Colleagues 
with something like an attempt to assist 
the Tories. [Mr. O’Connor Power: 
No; I deny that.] He would tell the 
hon. Member for Mayo that in times 
past Irish Members had done even worse 
things than helping the Tories—namely, 
they had helped the Whigs. And the 
Irish constituencies looked always with 
greater suspicion upon those hon. Mem- 
bers who helped the Whigs now-a-days 
than upon those who helped the Tories. 
Of course, with reference to the question 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the late Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Gibson), he could not expect to have 
his question answered. He was one of 
those hon. Members who had voted 
against the Government the previous 
night, and they knew perfectly well that 
none of those who refused to vote blindly 
on that occasion could expect an answer 
to their questions then. 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman reported 
Progress; Committee to sit again this 
day. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in answer to 
Mr. ParneEtt, said, that the Bill would 
be proceeded with again that night at 
any hour after Supply had been taken, 
in order to dispose of the Motion as to 
the Preamble; but that the clauses would 
be taken on Tuesday at 2 o’clock. 
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The House suspended its Sitting at 
five minutes before Seven of the Clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


oo 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


UNIVERSITY TESTS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ROUNDELL rose to move, as 
an Amendment— 

“That this House, while fully recognizing 
the obligation to make provision for the due 
fulfilment of the requisitions of sections 5 and 6 
of ‘ The Universities Tests Act, 1871’ (relating 
to religious instructions and to morning and 
evening prayer in colleges), deems it inexpedient 
that, save in the case of the deanery of Christ- 
church, any clerical restriction shall remain or 
be attached to any headship or fellowship in 
any college of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge.” 

The hon. Member said, it was just 30 
years since Lord John Russell issued the 
first Commission from which had followed 
those changes in the Universities the like 
of which had not been seen since the 
time of Archbishop Laud. That period of 
30 years had been a time of agitation and 
controversy for the Universities, and it 
was with the object of putting an end to 
that agitation and controversy that he 
submitted his Resolution to the House. 
He was strongly of opinion that it was 
for the interest of the Universities that 
they should be allowed to carry out their 
own proper work without let or hindrance 
from Parliament. There could, however, 
be no peace for the Universities until this 
burning question of religious tests and 
disabilities had been dealt with. The 
Tests Act of 1871 affirmed the expe- 
diency of the removal of all religious 
tests and disabilities, under proper safe- 
guards for the maintenance of religious 
instruction and worship, in the Colleges. 
It, in fact, affirmed the national charac- 
ter of the Universities; but, while abo- 
lishing all religious tests which closed 
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against Nonconformists the offices of the 
Universities, it made one exception by 
re-imposing them in the case of certain 
of the most important offices. It could 
not besaid that the benefits of the Univer- 
sities had been rendered freely accessible 
to the nation so long as the Headships 
and Fellowships of the Colleges were 
closed to all but the clergymen of the 
Church of England ; nor could it be con- 
tended that the maintenance of religious 
instruction and worship necessarily in- 
volved the imposition of any clerical 
restrictions. The principle that the 
Tests Act affirmed was this—that the 
national Universities ought not to be 
the property of any particular Church 
or sect, but the property of the nation. 
That was a principle dear to the Liberal 
Party. After tracing the history of the 
proceedings in Parliament relating to 
that subject from the year 1870 on- 
wards, the hon. Member came to the 
Universities Act of 1877, which con- 
stituted the Commissions for Oxford and 
Cambridge. Those Commissions were 
now sitting. The Commissioners were 
invested with a large discretion for deal- 
ing with the subject of Headships and 
Fellowships in concert with the Colleges. 
The Act also provided that when the 
Statutes forthe Universities and Colleges 
had been finally sanctioned by the Com- 
missioners, they should be laid before 
Parliament. It would naturally be 
asked, how came he to be moving a 
Resolution to override the discretion 
vested by Act of Parliament in a 
sitting Commission? Now, the reason 
why he had not introduced a Bill 
to deal with those restrictions was, 
shortly, the state of the Session ; and if, 
as he hoped, a large majority that 
night affirmed the principle of his Re- 
solution, he would be ready at the be- 
ginning of next Session to introduce 
a Bill to give effect, in due Parliamen- 
tary form, to what he proposed. In 
taking that course, he had the strongest 
desire to act respectfully and courteously 
towards the Members of the two Com- 
missions. He felt that if he had waited 
till next year, when the work of the 
Commissions was completed, and the 
Statutes in a complete form were laid on 
the Table of the House, it might well 
be urged against him, who objected to 
some of the Btatutes, that it was a strange 
and a hard thing that he should come 
down at the twelfth hour and move, as 
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he should be in duty bound to do, the 
rejection of some of those Statutes. The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce) had given Notice of an 
Amendment for throwing open the 
Chairs of Hebrew and Kcclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford, 
and the Chair of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to others than 
clergymen. He expressed his hearty 
approval of that Amendment, on the 
ground that those Chairs were not theo- 
logical Chairs. If it were said that the 
Professorship of Hebrew was a theolo- 
gical Chair, because Hebrew was the 
language of Holy Scriptures, the same 
thing would apply to the Professor- 
ship of Greek, because Greek was the 
language of the New Testament. If it 
was thought strange that they should 
claim for laymen the Chair of Ecclesi- 
astical History, he replied that they 
might just as well say that a Chair of 
Political Economy should be limited to 
a Member of one or other branch of 
the Legislature. Was it to be af- 
firmed that a man like Mr. Robertson 
Smith, who was thought worthy to re- 
vise the Translation of the Bible, should 
be precluded from holding the Profes- 
sorship of Hebrew at the University of 
Oxford? He now came to the case of 
Headships and Fellowships, Headships 
were the chief offices in the Colleges. It 
was in the power of a head of a Col- 
lege tomake or to mar his College. More- 
over, they were the chief prizes open to 
the College Fellows. It was an anachro- 
nism, now that such large reductions had 
been made in the number of clerical 
Fellowships, to seek to reserve the 
chief office of a College to a clergyman, 
and there was a great body of opinion 
against it among the resident Fellows 
and Tutors of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The number of Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge was 704, and the income 
of those Fellowships, according to a Re- 
turn made to the Commission in 1871, 
amounted to £204,000 a-year, or, rather, 
he should say, exceeded that sum. Both 
at Oxford and Cambridge the great ma- 
jority of the Colleges had made proposals 
to the Commissioners for the abolition 
of those restrictions to Holy Orders ; 
and the question he had to put to the 
House was whether the wishes of those 
who best knew what concerned their in- 
terests should be regarded or not? He 
might appeal to the case of three of the 
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wealthiest, and he feared he must add 
the least efficient, of the Colleges at 
Oxford—Christ Church, Magdalen, and 
St. John’s Colleges; but he would 
rest his argument on the case of 
Christ Church. What was the case of 
Christ Church? Although there were 
still matters unsettled between the Col- 
lege and the Commissioners, they were 
matters of notoriety in the University. 
At Christ Church there were a Dean and 
Chapter connected with the College. In 
the Governing Body there were the Dean 
and six canons, of whom five were Profes- 
sors of Divinity. Besides thosethere were 
three Readers in Natural Science, who 
might be laymen. In addition, according 
to the proposal now before the Commis- 
sioners, there were to be two classes of 
students—first, those whom he compen- 
diously called prize Fellows, limited to 
a tenure of seven years; and, secondly, 
those who were called tutorial Fellows, 
who would hold office for 15 years. 
Thus the Governing Body would consist 
of a Dean having two votes, besides a 
casting vote, and six canons, besides six 
clerical students. This would give a 
permanent resident clerical vote of 14. 
He appealed to hon. Members of that 
House who belonged to Christ Church, 
whose sons and whose sons’ sons had a 
vested interest in its efficiency, to say 
whether Christ Church, Wolsey’s great 
Foundation, was to be the first College in 
a great University, or whether, by this 
proposal, it should be dwarfed to the 
narrow proportions of a mere appanage 
of the Church of England. He now 
came to the general policy of removing 
clerical restrictions. It appeared to him 
to be important that Colleges should be 
in a position to elect the best man, and 
that any subscription whatever must 
necessarily be undesirable, inasmuch as 
it tended to limit the field of choice. He 
need scarcely observe that the object 
which he had in view was not to exclude 
clergymen, but simply that they should 
not be forced upon Colleges. It appeared 
to him to be an invidious thing, and 
partaking of the nature of a bribe, to 
select a man of inferior abilities be- 
cause he was willing to take Orders, 
and to reject a man of superior 
abilities because he was unwilling to 
take Orders. But this was not a mere 
College question. It was a national 
question ; and he submitted it was not 
for a casual majority in a College at Ox- 
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ford or Cambridge to determine a ques- 
tion of large importance—the retention 
or abolition of religious tests as a quali- 
fication for important offices. It was for 
Parliament to determine that question. 
As long as the Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge were practically clerical se- 
minaries, there was a reason for retaining 
the qualification of Holy Orders; but 
now, he contended, that restriction was 
simply an anachronism. But then, it 
might be said, that argument was all very 
well as regarded the question of retaining 
Holy Orders as a qualification for Fellow- 
ships in general; but we must have re- 
gard tothoseclauses of the Tests Act which 
provided for the maintenance of religious 
instruction and worship in Colleges. We 
must have regard in this matter to the 
feeling of parents. It was quite consis- 
tent with the Tests Act that religious in- 
struction in Colleges should be provided 
without imposing the qualification of 
Holy Orders on holders of these offices. 
It would be an unwise thing, in the pre- 
sent state of public opinion, to accentuate 
the provisions of the Tests Act in the 
interest, and for the protection, of the 
Church of England. It appeared to 
him that it was far better to trust to the 
operation of natural causes, to trust 
to the religious feeling which existed 
in this nation. If the English people 
were, as he was persuaded, a religious- 
minded people, then some of their 
best intellects would devote themselves 
to the service of the Church, and he 
was content to trust to that. For, his 
knowledge of Oxford led him to make 
this observation, that however great 
might be the differences of theological 
opinions in the Universities, as in dif- 
ferent classes of educated society in the 
country, there would alwaysbe found men 
of strong religious feeling, who, if they 
were free to act, would naturally betake 
themselves to the service of the Church ; 
and he contended that the influence of 
those men, freely given, would be far 
more instrumental than that of inferior 
men who had been chosen Fellows 
simply because they complied with the 
condition that they should be clergymen 
of the Church. As to parents, he con- 
tended that what they really looked to, 
both at School and at College, was the 
efficiency and general popularity of 
the place of education. Those difficulties 
were imaginary. Parents would be 
the first to disregard them. But he 
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would not rest his case upon mere 
argument; he would appeal to expe- 
rience and authority. He would first 
take the case of great Public Schools. 
Take the case of Eton, Harrow, Win- 
chester, Westminster, Rugby, and 
Charterhouse. Of these six Public 
Schools, Winchester was the only one in 
which the qualification of Holy Orders 
was necessary for the Head-Mastership. 
At Harrow the Head Master was to be a 
graduate of an University within Her 
Majesty’s Dominions ; and yet the Head 
Master of Harrow, who might be a lay- 
man, was charged by the Governors with 
the entire control of Divine Service in 
the School chapel. The case of Rugby 
was still more remarkable. In that case, 
the Head Master, who was required to 
be a Protestant of the Church of Eng- 
land, and might, therefore be a layman, 
was charged under the Statutes with the 
care of instructing the boys in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, morality, 
and good manners. If that was the case 
with the great Public Schools, he con- 
tended that the Colleges also might be 
intrusted with the care of providing for 
religious instruction and worship with- 
out being bound to do so in any par- 
ticular specified way. So much for the 
Public Schools. But he had still higher 
authority for his proposal. On Monday 
last he had presented a remarkable 
Petition from 181 resident graduates of 
the University of Oxford. Among the 
Petitioners were six Heads of Colleges, 
15 Professors, 72 Fellows of Colleges, 19 
other tutors and lecturers, and 19 other 
resident graduates. The Petitioners, in 
fact, comprised one-half of the Hebdo- 
madal Council, the Governing Body of 
the University, one-half of the resident 
Professors, and a clear majority of Col- 
lege tutors and lecturers. A similar 
Petition, of at least equal importance, 
would have been presented from mem- 
bers of the University of Cambridge, 
but that it had been too late in the term 
to obtain the necessary signatures. He 
had also presented to the Prime Minister 
a day or two previously a most weighty 
Memorial, signed by upwards of 800 per- 
sons eminent in literature and science, 
and representing Nonconformist and 
. other places of higher education. But 
that was not all. The Report of the first 
Oxford Commission contained a recom- 
mendation for the removal of these re- 
strictions from Fellowships. That Com- 
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mission included such eminent Church 
dignitaries as the then Bishop of Nor- 
wich, Dr. Jeune, afterwards Bishop of 
Peterborough, the present Dean of Christ 
Church, re last, not least, the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury. With the 
permission of the House, he would quote 
a few figures-which would show that at 
Cambridge there had been a large in- 
crease in the lay element. In 1854, 
before the recent changes, out of 93 
tutors and lecturers of Colleges there 
were but 25 laymen ; in 1880, there{were 
77 laymen out of a total of 130; and 
now, in 1880, there were but 100 Fellows 
of Colleges in Orders, whilst, in 1854, 
there were 205, more than double the 
number. These figures showed the set 
of the tide, the current of opinion in the 
University. They might as well struggle 
against the tide; they might as well 
attempt to build up a great national in- 
stitution upon what he might call that 
“narrow ledge of clericalism,” as Mrs. 
Partington might try to stop out the 
great Atlantic Ocean with her mop. 
Comparing the present time with the 
period before the late legislative changes 
at the two Universities, figures showed 
that in that period the number of under- 
graduates, both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, had nearly doubled, and that the 
number of honour men at Oxford had 
more than doubled, whilst at Cambridge 
it had increased 25 per cent. From 
these figures he drew these conclusions— 
that, as restrictions were removed, num- 
bers had increased ; that as the number 
of subjects of study had increased, the 
amount of work done had increased; 
and thus that the removal of restrictions 
had tended to the advancement of learn- 
ing and education at the Universities, 
and in the country at large. Still, it 
might be said, that was all well as 
regarded learning and education ; but 
how about religion and religious in- 
fluences? He would reply—Qui laborat 
orat—given the spirit of honest hard 
work, given a sense of conscientious 
duty, given earnestness of purpose, and 
seriousness in the view of life, and they 
would have gone far towards exorcising 
the demon of selfish luxury, that bane of 
society which lay at the bottom of much 
of that laxity of morals, and indifference 
to religion, which they all deplored. 
That was the question which he now 
submitted to the House. It was not a 
question of religious liberty, but of 
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academic freedom. It was a question 
whether the retention of that remaining 
test, the most stringent of all religious 
tests, and the most opposed to the spirit 
of the Tests Act, could be justified upon 
any adequate grounds of ‘authority, 
reason, Or policy ; or whether, as he 
contended, the principle of the national 
character of the Universities should then, 
once for all, be frankly and fully accepted 
in the interest. of learning and science, 
and in the interest of religious education. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. STORY MASKELYNE, in 
seconding the Motion, said, he would not 
follow his hon. Friend into the details 
of the question, which he had so ably 
exhausted; but he would endeavour 
to take a more general and wider 
view of the subject. The Motion had 
a close bearing not only upon the 
welfare of the Universities, but upon 
the advancement of learning and 
science and national education in its 
widest sense. He did not believe that 
restrictions were favourable even to the 
science of theology itself. Like other 
sciences, theology, he was convinced, 
would most be benefited by the most 
open competition and by the widest 
and freest discussion. In Scotland, 
he believed, where dogma was not 
less cherished than in England, they 
did not seruple to grant degrees in 
theology to all who gained them, irre- 
spective of their religious faith. The 
complexion of the Universities had been 
altered for the better by the removal of 
restrictions ; and the reform now asked 
for would fittingly crown the work which 
was being promoted, not by outsiders, 
but by the men who were most intimately 
associated with the Universities them- 
selves. It was a remarkable fact that 
the Colleges of highest repute as educa- 
tional institutions were those that had 
being doing most for reform and for 
the removal of restrictions fromthe Uni- 
versity; and if this Resolution. should 
not be carried, he believed the three or 
four Colleges that lagged behind would 
not long be content to remain where 
they were ; but, unable to secure the best 
men for their teaching staff, would find 
it necessary to come forward and ask the 
removal of these restrictions. He desired 
to urge on the House the importance of 
lending a hand to do away with those 
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restrictions which were almost the last 
remaining rag of what really separated 
the Universities from the heart of the 
country. He wished to see the Housesup- 
port a great national system of secondary 
education ; and he should have been glad 
to see the right hon. Gentleman who 
gave us our system of primary education, 
and whose great powers were now en- 
gaged in trying to reconcile the Irre- 
concilable, devoting those powers to 
the working out such a system. The 
country could not afford in these days to 
lose any portion of its intellectual force. 
The struggle between nations was not 
now a struggle, even in war itself, of war 
material and valour so much as of intel- 
ligence, of intellectual and moral force; 
and they ought to give to every one of 
the population endowed with exceptional 
faculties and powers the opportunity and 
means of climbing from the lowest to the 
highest places in education. So long as 
the Universities were bound up with the 
Church, so long as they were not inde- 
pendent of tests and clerical restrictions, 
they could not be called Universities of 
the nation, and, in the true sense of the 
word, national. Therefore, he called on 
the House to support this Resolution, and 
give to the Universities the strength to 
carry through those reforms which they 
themselves asked for. He thanked the 
House for the patience with which they 
had listened to his observations, which— 
that being the first time he had spoken 
in the House—he had uttered with some 
difficulty ; but he hoped he had placed 
them with sufficient clearness before the 
House. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while fully recognizing the obliga- 
tion to make provision for the due fulfilment of 
the requisitions of sections 5 and 6 of ‘The 
Universities Tests Act, 1871’ (relating to reli- 
gious instruction, and to morning and evening 
prayer in colleges), deems it inexpedient that, 
save in the case of the deanery of Christchurch, 
any clerical restriction shall remain or be 
attached to any headship or fellowship in any 
college of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge,’’—(M. Charles Roundell,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE : Sir, no two 
Members in the House could be more 
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fully entitled, than the Mover and Se- 
conder of this Amendment, to bring 
under notice the very important and in- 
teresting subject to which it relates. 
And Iam bound to say that no one can 
question either the capacity they have 
shown or the high and generous views 
of the speeches they have delivered. 
No one who has listened to the speech 
of the Seconder could fail to sympathize 
with those large principles—I will not 
say of benevolence, but of justice, on 
the subject of education with regard to 
the masses of the people. No one who 
listened to the elaborate speech of the 
Mover could for a moment suppose that, 
while arguing strongly for the abolition 
of clerical restrictions, he was actuated 
by any indifference to the great subject 
of religion. With respect to the argu- 
ment, it is not that matter on which I 
join issue with my hon. Friend. I do 
not think that the time has arrived when 
the Government can find itself in a con- 
dition to give opinions in detail upon the 
large number of points that arise for 
consideration in connection with the sub- 
ject-matter of this Motion. I need not 
say they could form no part during the 
time we have held Office of our practical 
deliberations. We have had enough, a 
great deal too much, otherwise to do. 
But, speaking generally, I apprehend 
that these matters are, to a certain point, 
defined by the former proceedings of the 
Legislature in a way we cannot overlook. 
It is determined and laid down for us 
what the principle is that subsists be- 
tween clerical restrictions and University 
endowments. That principle is quali- 
fied by the University Tests Acts, by the 
provision most properly stated with re- 
gard to religious worship and instruc- 
tion. In that field, so marked out before 
us, there still remain for discussion ques- 
tions of detail—the question how far the 
application of rules shall be uniform, the 
question now boldly raised whether, 
when the Legislature made provision in 
favour of religious instruction and wor- 
ship, they meant it to be committed to 
clerical hands. On these and other 
matters I wish to reserve to myself en- 
tire freedom. ‘There is the obligation of 
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rules already laid down; but the ques- 
tion the Government cannot altogether 
overlook is, whether this is the time and 
the form in which it is desirable—I will 
venture to go a little further, and say 
whether it is becoming—for the House 
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to express its views by a general Reso- 
lution? Perhaps, some may be startled 
by my giving utterance to such a scruple ; 
but I am bound to say that there would 
be the gravest objection to a declaration 
purporting to carry the authority of a 
Resolution of this House on this subject 
at the present moment. What have we 
done in this matter? By the University 
Reform Act and the University Tests 
Act we laid down certain principles of 
action. We then, in the last Parliament, 
appointed a Commission and gave it cer- 
tain powers and instructions. We have 
marked out a field of action for it within 
which the Commissioners are to exercise 
their judgment in the discharge of the 
very high and solemn functions intrusted 
to them. Most true it is that Parliament 
did not place the Parliaments which 
were to follow in the hands and at the 
mercy of the Commission. Parliament 
has provided that when the labours of 
the Commission have taken form in 
Ordinances, those Ordinances shall be laid 
upon the Table of both Houses; and 
then, if we are dissatisfied with the 
manner in which the Commissioners have 
discharged their duty, we shall have an 
opportunity of frustrating and annulling 
so much of their labours as we may 
think do not deserve to be established as 
part of our University system. But, 
now, what is the proposal of my hon. 
Friend? There being at work under 
our eyes a Body composed of persons of 
great dignity and authority, of high 
character, and personal capacity, who 
are engaged in fulfilling instructions 
committed to them by the Legislature, 
my hon. Friend asks us to declare, by a 
Resolution, certain opinions on certain 
portions of the subject-matter which the 
Commissioners are to consider. Now, it is 
natural to ask, ‘‘ Why invite the House at 
this time to pass such a Resoulution?”’ 
My hon. Friend feels that a Resolution 
of this kind, in order to acquire full 
authority, must take form in an Act of 
Parliament, and he says, accordingly, 
that he is prepared at the beginning of 
next Session to introduce a Bill for this 
purpose. But, while he announces the 
Bill for the commencement of next Ses- 
sion, he invites us, amid the hurry and 
pressure of the present Session, to de- 
clare the sentiments and principles on 
which the Bill is to be founded. For 
what reason is it that this preliminary 
declaration is to be made by us so long 
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before the introduction of the Bill which 
is to give it effect? The reason is ob- 
vious. This Resolution is intended to 
act upon the minds of Members of this 
Commission, and to induce them to pro- 
ceed in a manner different in a greater 
or less degree from that in which they 
would act if the Resolution were not 
passed. This is most candidly confessed 
by my hon. Friend, and to the issue 
thus raised I must call the attention of 
the House, not as a House of Commons 
imbued with particular opinions on the 
particular subject-matter of the Resolu- 
tion, but as a House bound to consider 
the principle which is adopted in the 
simple fact of passing a Resolution 
by the single authority of this House in 
order to influence the action of a Body 
engaged in giving effect to certain pur- 
poses and principles under the united 
authority of the Legislature. Is my 
hon. Friend prepared to take a course of 
this kind, or has he considered what it 
involves? What title has an inferior 
authority—and the authority of the 
House of Commons is necessarily inferior 
to that of the combined Bodies of the 
Legislature—to interfere with the col- 
lective authority of the Legislature? 
Has my hon. Friend considered the 
effect of establishing a precedent of this 
kind? Is he willing that the Represen- 
tatives of future majorities should be 
able to point to the proceeding of to- 
night, and say—‘‘ Here is a grave prece- 
dent, showing that the House of Com- 
mons does not scruple to set up its own 
separate judgment against the judgment 
which the entire Legislature has pro- 
nounced.”’? This is a Liberal Parlia- 
ment, and I hope there will be many 
Liberal Parliaments. But we have had 
a Tory Parliament, and we may have a 
Tory Parliament again. I shall never 
sit in one; but some of the Gen- 
tlemen who sit near me may have that 
happiness or misfortune. Well, the last 
Parliament was a Tory Parliament, and 
the Parliament preceding had passed an 
Act and had appointed a Commission 
for the purpose of dealing with endowed 
schools in this country: Her Majesty’s 
late Government introduced a Bill, of 
which we complained, for the purpose 
of altering the provisions of that Act. 
Now, what should we have said if that 
Tory Parliament had passed, not an- 
other Act, but a Resolution intended to 
influence the judgment of the Commis- 
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sioners, and to induce them, in deference 
to this House, to depart from the in- 
structions which they had received at 
the hands of the Legislature, or to fulfil 
these instructions in a manner different 
from that in which they would otherwise 
have fulfilled them? I think we should 
have said that that was a grossly un- 
constitutional course if deliberate and 
understood, and an unhappy accident if 
peels followed. I appeal to my 

on. Friend and, ask him to consider 
whether it is not a dangerous principle 
to adopt, that this branch of the Legis- 
lature should take it into its own hands 
the direction of matters for which the 
entire Parliament has made particular 
provision? As my hon. Friend himself 
pointed out, we have our remedy if we 
do not agree with the proceedings of the 
Commissioners. We can interfere with 
their Ordinances, and we can frustrate 
them in the exercise of their powers. 
My hon. Friend says that it would be a 
strange and hard thing to do this, and 
that courtesy and respect for the Com- 
missioners lead him to take the course 
which he has taken to-night. But I 
must say I am greatly in doubt whether 
this courtesy and respect will be fully 
appreciated by the Commissioners, and 
whether they will not say—as I should, 
were | in their position—that the best 
way to show them courtesy and re- 
spect would be to allow them to 
fulfil without interruption the duty im- 
posed upon them by the Legislature. 
My hon. Friend wants to save Parlia- 
ment from the trouble of interfering at 
the last moment, and the Commissioners 
from the trouble of doing their work a 
second time. I must, however, say that 
I think my hon. Friend, in the honest 
attempt he makes to avoid one danger, 
falls into another and a more serious 
one ; for I ask him to place himself in 
the position of the Commissioners, who 
are men of character and ability, and 
who have received a certain trust, and 
to enter into their feelings when assailed 
by a Resolution of this House which is 
intended to alter the course in which 
they have been walking by indicating a 
direction distinct from that of the Act of 
Parliament under which they act. When 
I consider the great authority of the 
House of Commons, even when acting 
alone, I think the position of these Com- 
missioners would beavery painful position 
supposing this Resolution were carried, 
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and it would not surprise me if as men 
of character, they should deem the only 
refuge open to them to be that of de- 
clining to execute the trust granted to 
them by the Legislature. I speak partly 
as‘a Member of the Legislature and 
partly as a Member of the Executive 
Government. I must be faithful and 
loyal to the general relations which have 
been established. I may not forget 
authority when I am touching upon that 
which has been done by authority. I 
must not fail to regard those principles 
of action which bind together the life of 
the country in order to gain some im- 
portant object. It is impossible for any- 
one who has been under the influence of 
Oxford not to appreciate the sincerity 
and enthusiasm of my hon. Friends in 
bringing this question before the House. 
But I am bound to say this—that if they 
bring in a Bill, they will receive every 
assistance from the Government in ob- 
taining a full and fair field for dicussion. 
I am confident that this is the work of 
action which is recommended by sound 
constitutional principles; and I hopethey 
will join with me in maintaining those 

rinciples, even when they have an object 
in view so desirable in itself. It is un- 
necessary for me to trouble the House, 
nor do I wish to do so, with details. I 
do not seek to raise the question whe- 
ther the ideas of my hon. Friend may 
be adopted without reserve, or whether 
they require some reservation. My hon. 
Friend will have a legal opportunity for 
giving effect to his views, and I will 
assist in making that legal opportunity 
a convenient opportunity. If he desires 
to do so, it will certainly be my duty to 
give a careful consideration to the argu- 
ments which may be brought forward 
in order to justify us in accepting the 
principles which my hon. Friend has laid 
down. Those arguments will be con- 
sidered by the Government if they are 
brought forward in a manner which is 
friendly and respectful to the Com- 
missioners themselves. I trust that my 
hon. Friends will find no antagonism 
between themselves and the Govern- 
ment which will require this Motion 
to be carried to a division. These con- 
siderations are considerations in which I 
frankly own that I anticipate the con- 
currence of my hon. Friends. As far as 
we can, we will offer practical facilities 
for my hon. Friends to carry out their 
wishes. But what I have said does not 
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impress upon me the duty of voting any 
negative to the proposition of my hon. 
Friend. At present, the Motion before 
the House is a simple declaration of opi- 
nion on a question into which we do not 
think it expedient to enter formally at 
the presentmoment, nor until the proper 
period may arrive at which it may be 
expected that the Motion may obtain the 
support of the House. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE said, he 
wished to add his voice to that of the 
right hon. Gentleman in deprecation of 
a formal declaration of the House upon 
the subject at the present time. He 
would remind hon. * never’ who were 
not in the House when the University 
Tests Bill was passed, that the very ques- 
tion was then discussed which had now 
been brought before the House by the 
hon. Member for Grantham (Mr. Roun- 
dell). The question had been submitted 
both before that House and the other 
House of Parliament. Both Houses 
had declined to entertain the question 
again, upon the ground that it was de- 
sirable to leave the Commission which 
was shortly to be appointed perfectly 
free action on the subject. He objected 
to the House now interfering with the 
matter without the knowledge, without 
the information, without the evidence 
which would be brought before the 
Commissioners, and also without being 
acquainted with the principles by which 
the Commissioners would have to be 
guided. The Cambridge Commissioners 
had been sitting nearly two years, and 
would have to address themselves to the 
very question upon which the House was 
being asked to express its opinion. In- 
deed, he believed that they had already 
addressed themselves to it. And, with- 
out divulging in the slightest degree 
what ought not to be divulged of what 
he knew of the proceedings of the Uni- 
versity Commissioners, he believed he 
might say that they had come to the 
conclusion that Fellows, as such, ought 
not to be required to take Holy Orders 
except to the extent absolutely necessary 
for the actual working of the College. 
He might also say, he further believed, 
without breaking any confidence, that 
the great majority of the Colleges were 
in favour of that conclusion. In what 
way that was to be arranged was an- 
other question. But, bearing these facts 
in mind, he put it to the hon. Member 
for Grantham whether it was reasonable 
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or right for the House to obstruct in any 
way the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners without knowing the principles 
which would enable them to form a 
just judgment on the whole matter? 
He would forbear from giving any opi- 
nion on the larger question raised by 
the Resolution of the hon. Gentleman— 
for the time, he thought, had not arrived 
when that question could be discussed 
with advantage—and he should, there- 
fore, vote for the Motion for going 
into Committee of Supply, with the 
object of postponing the consideration 
of the subject to a more fitting oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. BRYCE, who had given Notice 
to add to the Amendment the following 
words :— 

“Or to the Professorships of Hebrew and 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Ox- 
ford and the Professorship of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge,” 
said, it was not likely that any informa- 
tion would be laid before the House by 
the Commissioners which would place it 
in a better position to discuss the ques- 
tion than it was in that evening, and the 
best way to get out of the difficulty 
which had been pointed out by the Prime 
Minister was, he thought, that the Go- 
vernment should undertake to legislate 
on the subject itself. The Commis- 
sioners had some doubts as to how far 
the necessity of providing for religious 
instruction required the maintenance of 
clerical Fellowships, and they would 
probably be greatly influenced or en- 
lightened by a Resolution of that House. 
The Resolution of his hon. Friend would 
be incomplete if its principle were not 
applied to the University as well as to 
Colleges, to Professorships as well as to 
Headships and Fellowships ; and he had, 
therefore, given Notice of an Amend- 
ment which would so extend its applica- 
tion. As the Commissioners conceived 
that, under their Act, they had no 
power to deal with canonry Professor- 
ships, this Amendment was not open 
to the objection which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had pressed 
against the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend. There was no necessity, in 
his opinion, to argue the general ques- 
tion why Professors should be freed from 
all clerical restrictions, for that had been 
settled by the University Tests Act ; but 
there certainly was no good reason which 
he could see why the teaching of the 
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Hebrew language, or of a subject such 
as Ecclesiastical history, should be con- 
fined to a clergyman. Such a restric- 
tion unduly narrowed the field of choice, 
excluding all laymen and Nonconform- 
ists. If it were said that the teacher of 
a subject like Hebrew was not to be al- 
lowed to treat it on purely scientific 
grounds, and was only to teach that 
which was consistent with the doctrines 
of a particular Church, that would en- 
feeble the Professor and deprive him of 
influence over his class; it would force 
him to walk about in chains instead of 
leaving him unfettered. Ecclesiastical 
history was also a lay subject—a sub- 
ject which clergymen were no better 
qualified than others to deal with, and 
on which, indeed, it might be more diffi- 
cult for them to preserve perfect im- 
partiality. The appointment to those 
Professorships of Hebrew and of Kecle- 
siastical History was made by the 
Crown under the advice of the Prime 
Minister, and it was not to be supposed 
that the Crown would make appoint- 
ments to them which would shock the 
feelings of the country. The Prime 
Minister had been trusted to choose men 
who held far more important offices. 
He advised the Crown in the choice of 
Bishops. It would be easy to find a 
clergyman and dignitaries of the Church 
whose appointment would excite a far 
greater storm of discontent than would 
that of any Nonconformist or layman. 
He desired to base his case on the ex- 
plicit provisions of the University Tests 
Act, which expressly said that no restric- 
tion nor test should attach to any Profes- 
sorship in either University except a 
divinity Professorship. The Professor- 
ships of Hebrew and of Ecclesiastical 
History were not’ divinity Professor- 
ships; and but for the accident that they 
were endowed by canonries in cathedral 
churches, they would now be free and 
open. Ecclesiastical revenues had been 
taken and applied before now in a 
manner beneficial to the whole com- 
munity, and especially for the purposes 
of education. Two canonries in Christ 
Church had already been suppressed 
and applied to the foundation of student- 
ships which were lay, or which, under 
the Resolution of his hon. Friend, would 
become lay. Taking the salary and the 
house of a canon together, the canons 
of Christ Church had £1,600 or £1,700 
a-year, a canon of Ely having about 
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£800 besides his house. At Oxford 
University the Hebdomadal Couneil had 
represented to the Commissioners the 
desirability of having a lay Chair for 
Hebrew, and at Cambridge it was under- 
stood that the new Chair of Ecclesiastical 
History which it intended to forward, 
was to be open tolay men. The Resolu- 
tion of his hon. Friend, coupled with the 
Amendment, might be taken as a request 
to the Government, on the part of the 
House, to enlarge the powers of the 
Commissioners to deal with the question 
of the canonry Professorships, and, in 
that way, tocomplete the work with which 
they were charged. It was, however, 
said that they had no right to secularize 
Church funds; but if this principle 
was involved, it was not a new one, but 
had been already adopted, as, for in- 
stance, inthe case of the living charged 
with the payment of a sum to the Head 
of Baliol College. There, and in other 
cases, there had not been any reluctance 
or superstitious feeling against applying 
Church endowments to Fellowships and 
Scholarships which were open to the 
whole community. But the best evidence 
that could be given of the absence of any 
real danger in abolishing all tests was 
the course taken by Trinity College, 
Cambridge. That College had always 
been a foundation not more remarkable 
for the great services it had rendered and 
the great men it had produced than 
for the liberality always found there; 
and it had now proposed that all its 
Fellowships, he believed, numbering 60, 
should be free from tests. Her Majesty’s 
Cambridge Commissioners, guided by 
two Prelates, ornaments of the English 
Church for learning and liberality, had 
decided to accept that proposition, and 
to throw the Headship and all the Fellow- 
ships of Trinity College open to all Her 
Majesty’s subjects. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
had carefully guarded himself from ex- 
pressing any opinion on the Resolution, 
although it could hardly be doubted that 
he was in substantial sympathy with it. 
He (Mr. Bryce) ventured, with great 
deference, to submit that Her Majesty’s 
Government should let the House know 
what they thought of the subject of his 
hon. Friend’s Resolution, and whether 
they would take any steps with regard 
to it next Session. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, he 
had hoped that, after the appeal made by 
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the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government and by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Spencer Walpole), 
the House would have been spared the 
necessity of continuing this debate. As 
regarded the constitutional question, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Goverment had satisfactorily 
disposed of that. The Seconder of the 
Motion congratulated the House on the 
way in which the Commissioners had 
done their work. If their work had 
been done well, what was the necessity 
for interfering to-night? The right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out that to 
attempt to control Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Act of Parliament would be 
unconstitutional. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Grantham (Mr. Roundell) 
spoke of the great foundation of Wolsey 
becoming a theological seminary. Who 
was Wolsey, the founder of this great 
foundation? Wolsey was a_ great 
Churchman, and what was the great 
foundation which his hon. Friend spoke 
of in connection with the phrase, ‘a 
theological seminary ?’’ Why, it was 
the Cathedral of Christ Church, in Ox- 
ford. The course which the hon Mem- 
ber for Grantham proposed would be 
not only unprecedented and unconstitu- 
tional, but premature and unnecessary. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Cambridge had lifted 
up the veil, and told them what the 
Commissioners were doing there. He 
(Sir John R. Mowbray) had heard a 
good many rumours about what was 
being done by the Oxford University 
Commission ; but he did not feel in a 
position, like the Mover of the Resolu- 
tion, to say such and such things were 
proposed at Christ Church. He had 
heard that almost all the clerical Fellow- 
ships were likely to be abolished by those 
Commissioners. If work was so well 
done by the Commissioners, there would 
be no necessity for any action of the 
House in this matter. The Acts of 
1854 and 1877 plainly recognized the 
main desire of the founders, who were 
for the most part Prelates of the Church, 
and who intended to establish places for 
religious education. The very names 
they bore showed that the Colleges cf 
Oxford and Cambridge had a religious 
aspect. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Grantham said the Acts he had just 
referred to were anachronisms. When 
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did they become so? In the columns of 
The Times of that day a gentleman who 
was a strong Liberal in the University 
of Oxford said that a religious element 
must be accepted as an integral part of 
the education. Colleges were regarded 
as domestic institutions, and attendance 
at chapel formed a part of the daily life 
of the inmates. Indeed, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Grantham himself admitted that 
the feelings of parents ought to be re- 
spected, and certainly parents would not 
send their sons to Colleges where a re- 
ligious training was not provided. It 
was argued that there was no provision 
that the Head Masters of Schools should 
be in Holy Orders. But, in point of 
fact, they were in Holy Orders, and 
even the managers of new Schools, if they 
wanted to induce parents fo send their 
sons there, appointed clergymen to the 
office of Head Master. It would be 
easy to show that clerical Fellowships 
had provided an educated clergy. A 
large proportion of our Bishops had 
been Fellows of Colleges. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Grantham sur- 
prised him very much by saying this 
was a question not of religious liberty, 
but of academic freedom. This was, in 
reality, one of the dishes served up at 
the breakfast of the Liberation So- 
ciety, at which his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce) was present. A Circular, eman- 
ating from the head-quarters of that 
Society, and signed by Mr. J. Carvell 
Williams, stated that the decided Liberal 
majority in the new House of Commons 
would enable the friends of religious 
liberty to procure the abolition of eccle- 
siastical tests and qualifications. His 
hon. Friend said, however, that was not 
a question of religious liberty. Though 
in the insidious disguise of a mere aca- 
demic question, this was really the first 
instalment of the programme for the 
disestablishment of the English Church. 
The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
admitted there would be great difficulty 
in finding endowments for the two Pro- 
fessorships if they were not held by per- 
sonsin Holy Orders. Whenthe Professor- 
ship of Ecclesiastical History was founded 
40 years ago, one of the canonries of 
Christ Church was attached to it as an 
endowment. Thus, the whole endow- 
ment of that Professorship came by Act 
of Parliament from ecclesiastical sources. 
But the hon. Member for the Tower 
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Hamlets said that the canons of Christ- 
church were so rich that they could 
spare half their emoluments in order to 
found lay Professorships. There was no 
precedent for such a course, unless the 
suppression, some years ago, of two 
canonries for the endowment of student- 
ships was a precedent. His hon. Friend 
would ‘atone an entirely new prin- 
ciple of legislation. It was true that 
canonries had often been suppressed; 
but their endowments had in every case 
been given in relief of spiritual destitu- 
tion, and not for secular purposes. The 
proposal of his hon. Friend to take the 
money for the foundation of lay Profes- 
sorships was nothing less than undis- 
guised spoliation. For these reasons 
he should vote against the Resolution, 
which, as he had said, he regarded as 
unprecedented, unconstitutional, prema- 
ture, and unnecessary. 

Mr. NELSON said, he understood the 
question to be how far ought to be pre- 
served by the Legislature of the country, 
privileges for clerics in the education 
of the country. He did not think that 
there was any inherent advantage in 
clerical education ; nor, considering the 
character of that sycophant Wolsey, could 
he respect the memory of all the pious 
founders. The time had gone by for 
the protection of clerical interests in 
monastic institutions, and the human 
mind was fast emancipating itself from 
clerical influence. He questioned whe- 
ther education could ever be made a 
function of Government. If the State 
undertook the task, there would always 
be interests at stake that would be un- 
favourable to honest inquiry. At one 
time the Presbyterians had distinguished 
sacred from secular education, and the 
result was sacred rhetoric. It was a 
failure. He pronounced sacred rhetoric, 
at that time, to beasacredsham. There 
was no sacred mode of determining an 
angle in trigonometry, and he was aware 
of no sacred mode of analyzing a Hebrew 
verb, or of any heresy lurking in the 
middle voice of a Greek verb. He be- 
sought the House, so far as it could 
influence the education of the country, 
to leave it untrammeled—to leave it to 
walk alone without ligaturesorswaddling 
clothes in the interest of cunning clerics, 
who cared but little for the elevation of 
the human mind if they could succeed 
in their purpose. In his country £800 
a-year would produce Greek scholars ad 
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libitum. In this Island were the sinews 
of war, the sinews of learning, and the 
sinews of great establishments ; but un- 
less science could act upon its own honest 
inquiries, unless psychology could be 
based upon the philosophical truths that 
regulated the phenomena of the human 
mind, unless Christianity could live by 
its own inherent power, Europe would 
struggle in vain to shore it up. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, the 
position of his University was very 
peculiar, for there was no part of 
this country in which the feud between 
lay and clerical influence was so con- 
stant, so bitter, and so unremitting as 
at Oxford. That was a matter of pro- 
found regret to those who thought that 
lay and clerical influences might work to- 
gether. They had a Dean and Chapter 
at Christ Church, and he supposed the 
presence of a Dean and Chapter in any 
place had a somewhat corrupting in- 
fluence. seat Hon. Members said 
“Oh!” but he would appeal to the 
fact that it was from cities with Deans 
and Chapters that there was always the 
largest number of Election Petitions. 
The reason, probably, was that the mora- 
lity of other people gave way when it 
found itself in the presence of impos- 
sible virtue. As far as Oxford was con- 
cerned, they would be very much better 
off without this disturbing element in 
their ranks. Sometimes he thought the 
present state of things was because the 
Universities had the great misfortune to 
be represented in Parliament. How- 
ever, the most obvious way in which 
the difficulty could be met was by 
bringing about at no distant date the 
result at which his hon. Friend’s Mo- 
tion aimed. He hoped the Prime Minis- 
ter would carry out his promise that 
they should have full opportunity of 
discussing the action of the authorities 
created by the Act of 1877, and that they 
should finally liberate the Universities 
of the country from those denominational 
tests which were the cause of so much 
rancour and injustice. Religion, learn- 
ing, and the highest faculties of the 
human mind would flourish when they 
were left in the atmosphere of freedom. 
Protection did no more good to religion 
than it did to trade; and the best thing 

eople could do for the Church of Eng- 
and in the Universities was to leave 
it free to carry out its own work in its 
own way, without resorting to prizes 
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which degraded the giver and still more 
the recipient. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
would not detain the House for more 
than a minute or two while he made a 
very few observations on the question 
now under discussion. He spoke as an 
Oxford man, and he was not ashamed to 
say that he spoke in the interests of re- 
ligious equality as well as of academic 
freedom. His object was to make one 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister. Without venturing 
to set his own very trifling experience in 
comparison with that of the right hon. 
Gentleman in reference to the consti- 
tutional point that he had made against 
this Resolution, because he would not 
have the presumption to set or pass an 
opinion on that subject, he would yet, 
in the interests of that union of the 
Liberal Party which he desired most 
heartily, hope that they should see their 
way not to divide on this question. But, 
on the other hand, he would ask the 
Premier to remember that this was a 
question on which the whole Liberal 
Party felt intensely as one unit. This 
was not a point on which they were 
divided. In the late Parliament it was 
raised substantially in the House of Lords 
by the then Leader of that House, and 
it was raised in the House of Commons 
by the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Member for Ripon, and it received the 
support of the whole Party. Nor was 
it a new question, for it was one to which 
the Liberal Party as a whole was in- 
tensely pledged; and, therefore, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
simply refrained from expressing his 
views, to give this matter his most serious 
consideration in the interval between the 
present and the next Session. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that they would 
have an opportunity for giving a full 
and fair field to the discussion which 
must come on when the Ordinances 
of the Commissions were laid before the 
House. Of course, it would be neces- 
sary, if the rejection of those Ordinances 
was to be moved, that a suitable hour 
should be given for a discussion of them ; 
and he hoped that the Government 
would undertake to support them, when 
they challenged any restrictions on re- 
ligious equality. He was very glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not uttered 
any hasty word against the principle of 
the Resolution, because he (Mr. Lyulph 
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Stanley) could not help saying that it 
seemed to him, in 1877, the right hon. 
Gentleman was not quite abreast with 
the rest of his Party. At that time, 
although he admitted the principle of 
the abolition of ecclesiastical tests in the 
nature of Holy Orders,he seemed to point 
tothe substitution of another test through 
prion to Fellowship by the theo- 
ogical school. If it had been earlier in 
the evening he should have liked to say 
a few words commending heartily to the 
attention of the Prime Minister that 
question of the theological school, and 
the illegality of having a new test intro- 
duced for Fellowships when they had 
repealed the old test of belonging to a 
particular Church, or, at any rate, the 
contravention of the spirit of the Uni- 
versities Tests Act by any such mode of 
appointing to Fellowships. He would 
simply refer the right hon. Gentleman— 
1st, to the substance of the examination ; 
2nd, the character of the examiners ; 3rd, 
the special Board by whom the exami- 
ners were appointed, and he would see 
that the school was one distinctly of deno- 
minational theology. He, and those with 
whom he acted very much in this matter, 
had been attacked from the other side for 
belonging to the Liberation Society, who 
were advocates of the most extreme re- 
ligious equality. Let him say, in answer 
to hon. Gentlemen, that they would not 
accept any terms, whether the matter 
were settled that day, or next year, or 
ten years hence, short of absolute re- 
ligious equality, andno protection for any 
denomination of whatever kind. He 
and his Friends declared that if there 
were one test preserved in the University, 
it would be just as offensive to their 
principles as the shilling duty on corn 
was to the Free-trader. He would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury of those 
Phocseans who, when they were asked 
by the Persians simply to take down one 
battlement in sign of submission, pre- 
ferred to sail away with their wives and 
families on an unknown sea rather than 
give up that one point. He was glad 
that the Resolution was to be withdrawn, 
because he knew ‘the difficulties under 
which the Government was labouring— 
[ Cheers. |—and how fully entitled they 
were to the most generous consideration. 
[Loud Opposition Cheers.] He did not 
mind those cheers, in the least, from 
the other side. He knew what they 
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meant, although he would not allude to 
the ‘‘ Unholy Alliance” that had been 
made for the purposes of faction in order 
to embarrass the Government. He said 
that the Government were entitled to the 
most generous consideration, not merely 
on that ground, but also because they 
were hampered with the immenseamount 
of work left them by their Predecessors. 
Having regard to that, and because he 
had confidence that the Prime Minister 
would treat this question with a con- 
siderate and generous feeling for the 
views of his Supporters, he would ap- 
peal to his hon. Friend (Mr. Roundell) 
to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, after 
the great examples which the House 
had just heard from the other side of 
sacred rhetoric, he must apologize for 
offering a few quiet words of observa- 
tion. He certainly would make one 
appeal to his right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister to be ready, if this 
Motion were carried, with one short 
clause, or with something of that kind, 
giving to the Universities’ Commissions 
compensation for disturbance in their 
excellent work. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Grantham (Mr. Roundell) 
had given them a most interesting essay, 
thoroughly exhausting the question all 
round. He was followed by his other 
hon. Friend the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), of European, be- 
fore he sought Metropolitan fame. Then 
came the hon. Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers), who got up with 
bated or unabated breath, as the case 
might be—every word he said making 
the task of the Commissioners more 
difficult ; and then, at last, they came 
to the plain, naked confession which 
they had just heard, that this Resolu- 
tion was a move in the campaign of the 
Liberation Society. Hisrighthon. Friend 
the Member for the Sister University (Sir 
John Mowbray) had, indeed, pointed to 
the well-known and ubiquitous name 
of Carvell Williams, which stood at the 
bottom ofthe rallying Paper—that name, 
which always meant attacking the living 
or wrangling over the dead, or in any 
way doing something which might injure 
the Established Church. With the con- 
fession of the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley), the combination 
now stood confessed in its true light. 
He acquitted his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Grantham, and his learned 
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backers, of any complicity. They knew 
his transparent honesty, his philosophic 
mind ; buthehad fallen chs ie 
ists. He had been induced to take this 
question up by those whose clear inten- 
tion was not, as he believed was the in- 
tention of the eminent author of The Holy 
Roman Empire, the promotion of liberal 
studies within the University. To those 
learned Gentlemen he gave credit for 
their intentions, though he might not 
think they had taken the wisest course 
to carry it out; but he could not, after 
the confession of the hon. Member for 
Oldham, accept their voice as the ex- 
pression of the real feeling which had 
engendered this Motion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
had quoted many episodes in the illus- 
trious history of Oxford; but he had 
forgotten one little incident in the recital. 
It was Cambridge that produced the 
Bishops ; it was Oxford that burnt them. 
No doubt, the hon. Member was justly 
proud of the men and the things which 
clustered round the name of Oxford; 
but, as a member of that humble institu- 
tion, which produced Cranmer, Spenser, 
Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Newton, Dryden, 
Bentley, Porson, Pitt, and Macaulay, 
he (Mr. Beresford Hope) must claim for 
it some small position in the history of 
this country. He must next protest 
against the spirit which underlay many 
of the speeches of that night. As it was 
presented to them,this was not a question 
of the proportion of clerical and lay 
Fellows, or of what the arrangement for 
College chapels should be. Those Fel- 
lowships might be too few or too many ; 
perhaps in some Colleges there were 
too many clerical Fellows, in others 
there were too few. The real question 
stood behind. The alliance between 
Divine science and human science, of 
which the Universities had hitherto been 
the symbol, might be swept away ; but, 
if it were swept away, they would have 
Mr. Carvell Williams on the one side, 
and the common sense of the people of 
England on the other. The people of 
England, the parents of England, the 
cool minds of England, the valuable en- 
lightened judgment of England, in spite 
of what hon. Members on the other side 
had said, and in spite of the sacred 
rhetoric of the hoi. and rev. Member for 
the County of Mayo (Mr. Nelson), did 
accept that sacred science as presented in 
the Church of England, and he protested 
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against the ridiculous accusations of 
monasticism which they had been listen- 
ing to from the wilds of Mayo. Thehon. 
andrev.Gentleman talked about monastic- 
ism and monks; he wondered he did not 
also talk about Buddhists and Parsees, of 
Bonzes and Pundits, and any other high- 
sounding names which might point the 
accusations which he had projected 
against the Universities that night. So 
far from religion, by which: he (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) meant the dogmatic, 
specific, distinctive teaching of the Church 
of England, anny thing that was pass- 
ing away from he Universities, he be- 
lieved that in every respect the Cam- 
bridge of the present time contrasted 
most favourably with the Cambridge of 
his own undergraduate days. In his 
time there were but a few theological 
lectures sparsely attended ; while within 
the last 18 months the one lecture room 
at Cambridge which was absolutely 
crowded was that of the Divinity Pro- 
fessor, Dr. Lightfoot, whose lectures at 
Cambridge had borne him since to the 
princely throne of Durham. In his(Mr. 
Beresford Hope’s) time College services 
were gabbled over, and the singing was 
wretched, as the men with their crumpled 
surplices posted between King’s, Trinity, 
and St. John’s; while they had recently 
seen the beautiful restoration of Trinity 
chapel, and the noble chapel of St. John’s 
rising from the ground. In his time 
there was that most irreverentinstitution, 
the Ceremonial Communion ; now, Holy 
Communion was celebrated in the prin- 
cipal chapels on every Sunday, while the 
services were very largely attended by 
the undergraduates, as they were now 
marked by a magnificence of music and 
ritual which would not have disgraced 
the Cathedrals on the model of which 
they were planned. Those were simple 
facts and incidents in the life of the 
Cambridge of the present day ; and,with 
those facts before them, he did not believe 
they would gratify any people worth 
gratifying by carrying any alterations 
such as were suggested by the Resolu- 
tion. Even on the very lowest argu- 
ment, even on that of stipends, he be- 
lieved they would do no good thing by 
sweeping away religion, by starving out 
the worship of the Almighty, and by 
squeezing out the teaching of religion 
from the Universities. That was what 
this Resolution really meant, that was 
what all these fine words really came to, 
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and that would be a great material mis- 
take in the way of business alone, to say 
nothing more of its higher and nobler 
aspects. — 

Mr. RICHARD: It seems to me that 
the right hon. Gentleman the junior 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) has the 
Liberation Society and Mr. Carvell 
Williams on the brain. He seems to 
see them everywhere. It is, at least, a 
striking tribute to the importance and 
influence of that Association—to which 
I am not ashamed to avowI have the 
honour to belong—that when any ques- 
tion connected, however remotely, with 
ecclesiastical matters comes up here for 
discussion, the Liberation Society is sure 
to be dragged in by the head and 
shoulders. The Liberation Society is 
to some hon. Gentlemen opposite what 
the Anti-Slavery Society was to the 
West India planters; what the Anti- 
Corn Law League was to the Tory land- 
owners. But let them remember that 
those Bodies, in spite of the abuse with 
which they were assailed, did accomplish 
their object, and I have no doubt that 
the Liberation Society will ultimately 
accomplish its object, in effecting a se- 
secs of the Church from the State. 

ut I rise nowas a Nonconformist merely 
to state—and in doing so I believe I am 
representing the sentiments of all the 
Nonconformists not only in this House, 
but throughout the country—that we 
cordially approve of and support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Grantham 
(Mr. Roundell). I hope my saying so 
will not prejudice the Motion in any- 
body’s estimation, except that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the junior Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge. 
I wish the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, in appealing to my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Roundell) to withdraw his 
Motion, had been a little more explicit 
in his own declarations, and had ex- 
pressed the substantial concurrence of 
the Government in the object of the 
Motion, and their determination, if the 
matter be not dealt with satisfactorily 
by the University Commissioners, to 
legislate on the subject. Still, after that 
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appeal, and under all the circumstances 
of the case, I think it will be most ex- 
pedient for the hon. Gentleman not to 
press his Motion to a division. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, he was not in a position to speak 
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for the Oxford University Commission, 
although he was a Member of that 
Body, nor did he intend to trespass for 
more than a minute or two on the at- 
tention of the House. He could not but 
help regretting the tone the debate had 
recently taken. He should have hoped 
that such a ticklish question as this 
might have been handled without any 
acerbity or bitterness of religious opi- 
nion on one side of the House or the 
other. He did not quite understand why 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers) had introduced that 
tone into the debate; and, short as had 
been his (Sir Matthew White Ridley’s) 
experience of Oxford, compared with 
that of the hon. Member, he must say 
that he was quite prepared to challenge 
his assertion that the active factions 
in Oxford hurled one against the other 
in mutual malignity. The hon. Mem- 
ber, it was true, had spoken of Deans 
and Chapters, and other matters which 
had not very much to do with the ques- 
tion ; but with reference to what he had 
said about the whole of the clerical and 
laymen being mutually malignant, it 
was surely a strange thing that he was 
the only man in the House who had 
been himself a clerical Member of the 
Church of England and was now a lay- 
man. He (Sir Matthew White Ridley) 
was himself only able to speak on behalf 
of Oxford; but he did know something 
of that University, and he indignantly 
repudiated the assertion that there was 
such a state of things there as had been 
hinted at. Speaking for himself alone 
as a Member of the Oxford University 
Commission, he had nothing to complain 
of in the tone in which this Motion was 
introduced to the House, nor, indeed, in 
the manner in which either the hon. 
Member for Grantham (Mr. Roundell) 
or his Seconder (Mr. Story-Maskelyne) 
had spoken of the labours of the Com- 
mission. The Commission, he thought, 
had every reason to congratulate itself 
_— the kindly feeling which had 
almost generally prevailed during the 
debate in reference to the work which 
they had been doing. He had, how- 
ever, this fault to find with the whole 
speech—that there seemed torunthrough- 
out the assumption that in what the 
Commission were doing they were in- 
creasing, and certainly werenot diminish- 
ing, to any extent, the clerical restric- 
tions. He distinctly complained of that 
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assertion. If he were able to bring be- 
fore the House many statutes which had 
been provisionally passed, he should be 
able to show that that was an incorrect 
statement; and it was certainly some- 
what unfair of the hon. Gentleman to 
produce the case of one especial eccle- 
siastical foundation, and to speak of the 
number of clerical students still per- 
mitted to remain there; and to infer from 
that one case that other Colleges had 
been treated in a similar way. Those 
who knew him personally knew that he 
was not himself favourable to clerical 
restrictions; and he could, therefore, 
speak all the more plainly when he said 
that he was perfectly sure, when the 
statutes came to be laid on the Table of 
the House, that all the Commissioners 
would be content to stand by their work 
and to defend that which they had done. 
He did not propose to say anything upon 
the general question; but he thought 
the little he had been able to say would 
show that it was impossible for him to 
enter into a discussion on the various 
statutes which had been proposed. Cer- 
tainly, as no one could know yet what 
really had been done, this discussion 
could be neither practical nor useful; 
for it merely showed what they all knew 
already, that there was a considerable 
majority in that House opposed to the 
maintenance of clerical restrictions. He 
was of that opinion himself; but when 
they came to this practical application 
it would be at once seen that it was 
highly inconvenient to be asked to pass 
a general and abstract Resolution of that 
kind without being in the least aware 
how many financial and other difficulties 
there were in the way of carrying it out 
to the letter. On behalf of the Oxford 
Commission, he was deeply grateful to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister for the manner in which he had 
put forward their case. He had pro- 
tected the dignity of the Commission in 
a manner which he should not have 
ventured himself to put before the House. 
Indeed, he would not have been so sen- 
sitive as to anything that was said in the 
House, or that was passed by Resolution, 
as the right hon. Gentleman thought, per- 
haps, he ought to have been, or the Com- 
mission ought to have been; but he would 
only say that he hoped that in future, 
when these statutes came up for dis- 
cussion, that they would discuss them 
without that bitterness which he was 
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afraid had crept into the debate that 
night; and if they did that, he was sure, 
when they were laid upon the Table, if 
there was, at the present time, any im- 
pression in the mind of any hon. Member 
that clerical restrictions had been unduly 
maintained, that impression would cer- 
tainly be removed. 

Mr. ROUNDELL said, perhaps, be- 
fore he answered the appeal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, the 
House would allow him to correct two 
points in which he seemed to have been 
misapprehended. He begged to assure 
the hon. Baronet who had just sat 
down (Sir Matthew White Ridley) that 
he was wrong in supposing that he (Mr. 
Roundell) was not aware of the fact that 
the Oxford Commissioners had made 
very large reductions in the number of 
clerical Fellowships. The point of his 
speech was that, according to his judg- 
ment, nothing short of the total abolition, 
out and out, of these clerical Fellow- 
ships would satisfy the majority of those 
who, next Session, would have to deal 
with the question of these statutes. 
Then his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) had spoken of him 
(Mr. Roundell) in connection with the 
Liberation Society. He had nothing to 
do with the Liberation Society. More- 
over, he would venture to say to those 
hon. Members who were not in the 
House when he first addressed it that 
he was careful to base his argument 
upon the fact that he did not put it for- 
ward as a question of religious liberty, 
but of academic freedom. With regard 
to the appeal which had been made to 
him by the Prime Minister, he felt the 
greatest respect and deference for any 
opinion coming from one who was not 
only his Leader, but with so large a Par- 
liamentary experience as the right hon. 
Gentleman. He saw, also, the difficulty 
of his position on the Constitutional 
question; and feeling fully the force of 
those Constitutional difficulties, he was 
only too anxious not to set a precedent 
which at some future time might be used 
for an evil purpose. The principle of 
his contention had been conceded. If 
he had rightly apprehended what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, and from the hon. 
Baronet who had last addressed the 
House (Sir Matthew White Ridley), he 
could see no reason why he should not 
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be satisfied, and, therefore, be willing to 
yield to the appeal which had been made 
to him to withdraw his Motion. For 
the Prime Minister had said that ample 
facilities should be given for the discus- 
sion of the statutes of the Commis- 
sioners, next Session; and also that, 
whilst he would approach the subject 
with respect for the Commissioners, he 
would approach it with still greater re- 
spect for the principles of previous legis- 
lation. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed 
to. 


Supply — considered in Committee; 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Bitz 232.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Treland.) 


coMMITTEE. [Progress 8th July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
Preamble be postponed. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he understood that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to proceed further 
that night than the postponement of the 
Preamble. He was most anxious not to 
interfere with the progress of Business, 
and did not now rise to object to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, nor had he taken 
part in the discussion which had occupied 
many hours already that evening; but 
there-were two points as to which he 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland for 
some information, which appeared to 
him (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) material 
with regard to future discussion upon 
the subject. As he understood it, the 
right hon. Gentleman grounded his rea- 
son for that measure either upon the 
fact that evictions for non-payment of 
rent were considerably on the increase 
in Ireland during the first five months 
of the present year, or upon the fear 
that the landlords would take advan- 
tage of a bad season in order to evict on 
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a slight pretext. He thought that they 
ought to have some further facts upon 
that subject than were at present in 
the possession of the Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman had presented 
Returns prepared from Reports made by 
the Inspectors of the Irish Constabulary 
as to the number of cases of evictions in 
the four quarters of the years 1877, 
1878, and 1879, and the first quarter of 
1880, up to the 20th March last. He 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) noticed that 
the Returns included cases in which the 
evicted tenant was re-admitted, and 
also cases of eviction for other causes 
than the non-payment of rent. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, whether he could not give them 
some further facts which would show 
how many evictions had really been 
carried out, up to the latest date that 
could be given, for that particular cause 
—the non-payment of rent ? The second 
point was this. He had asked the right 
hon. Gentleman some days since, whe- 
ther he could give them some statistics 
which would show in the several Unions 
of Ireland, as nearly as possible, to the 
present day the number of persons in 
receipt of in-door and out-door relief, 
and also the state of the poor rate in the 
current year as compared with previous 
years. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been kind enough to show him privately 
the Report of the Local Government 
Board, he believed for the year ending 
the 3lst March last; but they wished 
for Returns of a later date in order that 
a comparison might be instituted. He 
desired Returns which would show for 
the whole of Ireland the facts which 
had been stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in answer to questions put in 
that House with reference to certain 
Unions and the number of persons in 
receipt of in-door and out-door relief, 
and would enable them to arrive at a 
definite conclusion, as regarded the 
state of the distress in the several 
Unions scheduled in the Bill, so far as 
it could be gathered from the working of 
the Poor Law. That was a most material 
point ; and it would be a great guide to 
the Committee, in considering the con- 
dition of each of those Unions, if the 
actual condition could be tested by the 
public Returns for which he had asked. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would undertake to lay them before the 
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House at once, so that they might have 
some more definite facts as to the ques- 
tion of eviction for non-payment of 
rent, and also as regarded the amount 
of the distress in each of the scheduled 
districts. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply 
to the questions of the right hon. 
Baronet, he would say that first, with 
regard to evictions, the Return showed 
the number, according to the Report of 
the Inspectors of Constabulary. He 
had also been asked what number of 
those were for non-payment of rent. 
In reply, he should say about three- 
fourths were for that cause. With re- 
ference to the Return for the actual 
amount of out-door relief, and the exact 
position of the distress in each Union, 
he must say he should be glad to render 
it, if he could; but it must be borne in 
mind that the Local Government Board 
were engaged as much as possible in 
work which required the whole of their 
energy in order to meet the distress in 
some particular districts, and if the offi- 
cials were taken off that work, it would 
probably very much endanger the chance 
of their being able to perform what was 
exceedingly necessary at the present 
moment. Of course, however, if the in- 
formation were required for the Com- 
mittee it must be called for. The rea- 
sons for the Bill had scarcely been accu- 
rately put by the right hon. Baronet. 
It was stated on the Bill that evictions 
had increased, were increasing as far as 
could be seen, and would probably con- 
tinue to increase. The Government 
thought they ought to call upon the 
House to pass a Bill to prevent those 
evictions being the causes of injustice to 
the tenant. Ifthe House did not agree 
with them as to that danger, no blame 
could attach to the Government on that 
account. The Government had taken 
an estimate of the circumstances of the 
case, and had come to the conclusion 
that there was great danger of those 
evictions continuing to increase. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would venture to recall the at- 
tention of the Committee to the ques- 
tion on the postponement of the Pre- 
amble, and to press the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister for a little 
more information with reference to the 
clause of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. He thought the Committee would 
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agree with him that the question was of 
sufficient importance that he might be 
allowed a few moments in regard to it. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Charles Russell) had, at a 
late hour in the Morning Sitting, got up 
and criticized the clause of the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land. Nothing in that discussion had 
produced a greater effect upon the Com- 
mittee—so much so, that the Prime Mi- 
nister subsequently rose and informed 
them that the interpretation placed upon 
the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was entirely erro- 
neous so far as the Government were 
concerned, and that an explanation would 
be made when the clause came on for 
discussion. He believed the words used 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister were to this effect—that his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland would suggest 
words which would correct the misappre- 
hension that had occurred. Were they 
to understand from that that there was 
to be a modification in some sense or 
other? Hecould not help thinking that 
if the Government had that way of 
putting in one section a meaning totally 
different from another, so as to lead the 
Committee into mystification, it was a 
dangerous course ; and he believed that 
many hon. Members shared that opinion 
with him. He begged to ask the Prime 
Minister for a little information, because 
that matter was one of much considera- 
tion, not only to hon. Members, but pro- 
bably also to people out-of-doors. Were 
they, therefore, to understand that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
alter or modify, in any degree, the 
Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland? He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister would 
admit that he was not making an unrea- 
sonable request in pressing for informa- 
tion on that occasion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, far be it from 
him to say that he thought the remark of 
the noble Lord to be unreasonable. He 
had not said one word about any sugges- 
tion, or words to that effect. What he 
did say was that, with regard to the 
construction of the words of the clause, 
it would be distinctly and fully stated 
when they came to the consideration of 
the clause. Then he proceeded to state 
that the Bill had been drawn, not with 
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reference to the occasional existence of 
what were called exorbitant rents, but 
with reference to the general state of 
rents in Ireland, and those which 
were not in the scheduled districts, 
but were exorbitant notwithstanding. 
The meaning of the clause would be 
fully explained when it came on for 
discussion. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he was afraid he must return for a mo- 
ment to the points he had already raised. 
With regard to the question of evictions, 
was he to understand that the right bon. 
Gentleman would give further facts than 
those already before the Committee? 
It was a matter of argument, perhaps; 
but it appeared to him that the facts 
they possessed were not sufficient. With 
regard to the other matter, he thought 
that if the right hon. Gentleman would 
make inquiries, he would find that sta- 
tistics such as he had asked for could 
well be furnished by the Local Govern- 
ment Board without any interference 
with the work of relief. The Returns of 
the Boards of Guardians to the Local 
Government Board were more regular 
than those in England. With the addi- 
tion of one or two temporary clerks, that 
information could be laid before the 
House in a few days; and he thought 
it was essential that they should be 
provided with it. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the 
matter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if 
the right hon. Baronet would leave the 
matter open until the following morning, 
he should be able to learn how soon it 
would be possible for that information 
to be obtained. He thought he was 
mistaken, however, in saying that those 
Returns would not interfere with the 
work of relief of the Local Government 
Board. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he should be quite satisfied if the right 
hon. Gentleman would look into the 
matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do now report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
spun upon Tuesday next, at Two of the 
clock. 
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Diseases Acts. 


. 


MOTION. 
0 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘ That the following Members form the Select 
Committee on the Contagious Diseases Acts :— 
Mr. Cavenpisa Bentinck, Mr. Sransre.p, 
Colonel ALEXANDER, Sir Harcourr JoHNSTONE, 
Viscount Cricuton, Mr. Burt, Mr. O’Suaven- 
nEssy, Mr. Osponne Morcan, Mr. Brassey, 
Mr. Cosspotp, General Burnasy, Sir Henry 
Wotrr, Mr. Ernest Noe, Colonel Dicsy, 
and Mr. Witu1amM Fowter.”—(Mr. Secretary 
Childers.) 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had no intention of prolonging the 
Sitting unnecessarily; but he thought 
it his duty to call the attention of the 
House to the extraordinary course which 
had been pursued by the Government in 
regard to that matter. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Scarborough (Sir Har- 
court Johnstone) had introduced a Bill 
to deal with the matter; but on appeal 
from the Government he had consented 
to postpone the second reading, on the 
understanding that a Select Committee 
of the same character as that which sat 
during the last two years should be ap- 
pointed. That was on the 22nd May; 
but nothing of the sort was done. Much 
delay took place, and on the 18th June 
the hon. Member for Scarborough again 
addressed the House on the question. 
Having regard to the breadth of the 
question, and the amount of work which 
the Committee would have to transact, 
he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) thought 
that for them to meet at that late period 
would be altogether useless. When the 
Committee were appointed last year, 
their consideration of the question had 
been only fragmentary, and it had been 
of the same description also this year, on 
account of the early Dissolution which 
took place. Looking at the lateness 
of the present Session, he was quite 
certain no real work could be produced 
on the present occasion. He begged to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman who had 
made the Motion to the House for the 
reasons why the appointment of the Com- 
mittee had been delayed so late. There 
had been no difficulty whatever as re- 
garded the Members of the Committee, 
because 15 of the Members had sat 
during the last two Sessions, seven of 
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those that belonged on the right hon. 
Gentleman’s side were still in Parlia- 
ment, and there was no difficulty what- 
ever with regard to hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on the Opposition side. There- 
fore, it seemed to him that there was no 
substantial reason why the Committee 
was not appointed immediately after the 
22nd of May, if the Government were 
seriously anxious that the inquiry should 
be held. He wished to call attention 
also to what he must call a change of 
ground on the part of the Government. 
In that case, as in some others, the Com- 
mittee had been appointed during the 
last two Sessions—it was, no doubt, ex- 
ceptional— partly by that House and 
partly by the Committee of Selection. 
A short time since the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
abandoned that plan, and adopted a new 
course by recommending that the Com- 
mittee be appointed by the House. He 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) took exception 
to that. He found also that the name 
of a Gentleman who was on the last 
Committee, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tiverton (Mr. Massey), was 
wanting in the present one. That right 
hon. Gentleman sat on a Committee 
which had the investigation of the sub- 
ject, and was appointed to the Chair by 
the unanimous consent of all the Com- 
mittee. He had been the Chairman of 
that Committee for the last two years, and 
he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) believed 
that no satisfactory results would be ob- 
tained in his absence. There was an- 
other point to which he would call the 
special attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War. 
They had now arrived at the 9th of 
July, and that Committee would not be 
able to sit until the middle of the follow- 
ing week, when their Chairman would 
be chosen. He should like the right 
hon. Gentleman, who had great ex- 
perience, to tell gentlemen how it was 
possible that that Committee could sit 
and do any business. It was simply im- 
possible, he believed, that anything 
could be done this year. No Gentle- 
man more than the right hon. Gentle- 
man was aware of the truth of the re- 
mark that before they proceeded to dis- 
cuss the names of the Committee placed 
upon the Paper it was desirable that 
the right hon. Gentleman should give a 
satisfactory explanation not only to hon. 
Gentlemen then present, but also to the 
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public generally, as to the course taken 
by the Government. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Oavendish 
Bentinck) had omitted to state to the 
House that he himself represented the 
Government on the Committee in the 
last Parliament; and that, in the last 
Session, he, as representing the Govern- 
ment, consented to the proposal that the 
Committee should be re-appointed in the 
present Session. He himself (Mr. Chil- 
ders) was not a Member of that Com- 
mittee ; and, therefore, under ordinary 
circumstances, he should not have moved 
for its re-appointment. But last Session, 
although the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tiverton (Mr. Massey) had 
been Chairman of the Committee, it was 
considered best that the re-appointment 
should emanate from the Minister hold- 
ing the Office that he (Mr. Childers) then 
had the honour to hold; and, in conse- 
quence of this, his right hon. and gallant 
Friend the late Secretary of State for 
War (Colonel Stanley) moved the re- 
appointment. As to the cause of the 
delay which had occurred in settling the 
names, he had only to say that the in- 
vestigation was not a pleasant one, and 
it was not everyone who would consent 
or desire to be selected; but, after con- 
siderable difficulty, the names of the 
Gentlemen were placed upon the Paper. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) himself then 
objected to the constitution of the Com- 
mittee as being one-sided from a Party 
point of view; and he (Mr. Childers) 
endeavoured to meet that objection by 
consenting that the Committee of Selec- 
tion, who were to appoint five Members, 
should appoint one more from the oppo- 
site side of the House than from his own 
side. To this, however, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not agree ; 
and now he had taken exception to the 
omission of the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tiverton. 
That was aclerical omission. The name 
appeared upon the list as given in at the 
Table, and he (Mr. Childers) did not 
know how it had fallenthrough. How- 
ever that might be, he would undertake, 
if the Committee were then appointed, 
that, on Monday next, he would substi- 
tute for one Member on his side of the 
House the name of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Tiverton. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
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Cavendish Bentinck) said they had no 
time to do anything. He(Mr. Childers) 
assumed that they had six or seven 
weeks before them; and if the Com- 
mittee sat five times, he believed they 
would be able to get through the first 
branch of the question—namely, that 
relating to hygiene, as the greater part 
was taken in the short Session before 
the Dissolution. There would be ample 
time to do that. 

Mr. PULESTON said, that the eb- 
jection he had to the re-appointment of 
the Committee was that it should take 
place at that late period. He believed, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had done his duty in proposing it ; but 
there would be, no doubt, a difficulty in 
getting hon. Members to serve on such 
a Committee at the fag end of the Ses- 
sion. There was, he thought, a further 
objection to the proposed appointment 
at that time. There was nothing of less 
use than an inquiry of that kind, having 
nothing but fragmentary Reports. When 
he considered the trouble of getting 
witnesses and persons from a distance, 
in the space of time allotted, the work 
could not properly be done, but must be 
gone through ina hurried manner. He 
hoped that the right hon.Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, having per- 
formed that part of his duty, in propos- 
ing the appointment of the Committee, 
would not consider it necessary to press 
it. He had a further remark to make. 
It had been agreed on all sides that a 
re-appointment should take place; but 
hon. Gentlemen were not aware, when 
the re-appointment was talked of, and 
recommended by the former Committee, 
that there would be a Dissolution, which 
would render the labours of the Com- 
mittee, when appointed, almost useless, 
on account of the short time they would 
be able to sit; and this was especially 
so in view of the delay which had taken 
place since the assembling of the new 
Parliament. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Childers) one question. Was he 
to understand that he proposed to insert 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tiverton (Mr. Massey) 
in the list ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had al- 
ready stated that one Member from 
his side of the House would be dis- 
charged from serving, and that the 
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name of the right hon. Gentleman would 
be substituted. 

Coronet ALEXANDER said, he only 
rose to suggest the name of an addi- 
tional Member. The name was that of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson). 
No one was more competent to sit upon 
that Committee than his hon. Friend. 
He possessed the technical knowledge 
for service upon that Committee. He 
was one of the Fellows of the College 
of Physicians, and additional lecturer at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, and held several 
other important posts; and he hoped, 
for those reasons, that his name would 
be agreed to by the House. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would 
undertake that his name should be in- 
serted. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
That Mr. Cavendish Bentinck be a 
Member of the said Committee. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he rose—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would call the 
attention of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to the fact that he has already 
spoken in the debate. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
that Mr. Stansfeld be a Member of the 
said Committee. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he only wished to reply to the remarks 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, as regarded the points he had 
raised. First, with regard to his own 
conduct, when the right hon. Gentleman 
intimated that he had blocked that Com- 
mittee, that was perfectly true; but he 
only blocked the former proceedings, in 
order that the proper steps might be 
taken in the nomination of the Com- 
mittee ; therefore, it could hardly be 
said he was responsible for the delay. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the delay 
was occasioned by the difficulty of get- 
ting names for the Committee; but he 
wished to point out to him that the 
names of Members on that side of the 
House—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must cail the 
attention of the right hon. and 


learned Gentleman to the fact that the 
Question before the House is, that Mr. 
Stansfeld be a Member of the said Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would merely explain, by the indul- 
gence of the House, that the Gentlemen 
on his side of the House had nearly all 
been returned, and he believed there 
would have been no difficulty in getting 
Members to serve. He wished to say, 
with reference to the observations which 
had fallen from the hon. and gallant 
Member for South Ayrshire (Colonel 
Alexander), that they should be per- 
fectly satisfied if a name were omitted, 
and that of the hon. Member for West 
Aberdeenshire were inserted. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other names agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Wil- 
liam Fowler be a Member of the said 
Committee.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that he understood that the name of one 
hon. Gentleman from the other side of 
the House should be withdrawn. He 
should move that Mr. William Fowler’s 
name be omitted. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that he thought 
he had made it clear that on Monday he 
should move that one name be left out, 
and that of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tiverton (Mr. Massey) 
substituted. He would consider whether 
it would be feasible to insert the name 
suggested by the hon. and gallant 
Member for South Ayrshire (Colonel 
Alexander). 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
under those circumstances, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Select Committee on the Contagious Diseases 
Acts nominated :—Mr. Cavenpisu Bentinck, Mr. 
SransFEtp, Colonel ALEXANDER, Sir Harcourt 
JounsToneE, Viscount Cricnton, Mr. Burr, Mr. 
O’Sxavennessy, Mr. Osrorne Morcan, Mr. 
Brassgy, Mr. Cosrnotp, General Burnany, Sir 
Henry Wotrr, Mr. Ernest Nog, Colonel 
Dicsy, and Mr. Wirit1am Fow1er :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 12th July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pvuniic Buus—First Reading— 
Census (131); Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation * (132) ; Tramways Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 1) * (133); Tramways Orders 
Confirmation (No. 2) * (134). 

Committce—Report—Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Cardiff, &c.) * 
(100) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Ashford, &c.) * (116). 

Third Reading—Gas and Water Orders Confir. 
mation * (94), and passed. 


CENSUS BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he had to 
ask their Lordships to give a first read- 
ing to a Bill for taking the decennial 
census of England and Wales in 1881. 
The provisions of the Bill were almost 
identical with those of the Act which 
provided for the Census of 1871, with the 
exception that the Local Government 
Board was constituted the central au- 
thority for carrying out the Census, in- 
stead of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. This was neces- 
sary in consequence of the passing of 
Local Government Board Act in 1871, 
which, in conformity with the reeommen- 
dations of the Royal Sanitary Commis- 
sion, transferred to the Local Govern- 
ment Board such jurisdiction as the 
Home Office previously possessed over 
the Registrar General’s Department. 
The Local Government Board would 
therefore superintend the taking of the 
new Census, and approve all the forms 
and instructions to be issued for that pur- 
pose. The work, however, would, as on 
former occasions, be done in the Re- 
gistrar General’s Department. The 
persons employed outside that Depart- 
ment would be the various superinten- 
dent registrars, the local registrars, and 
the several enumerators to be appointed 
by them, and the overseers of parishes, 
constables, and relieving officers would 
be bound to act as enumerators. The 
Census would be taken on the night of 
Sunday, the 3rd of April, 1881. Sunday 
was the day always selected for that 
purpose, because, presumably, it was 
the day on which the greatest number 
of persons would be found at home. 
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Clause 4 of the Bill provided for the 

articulars to be returned by each house- 
oS ay and they were classed under the 
following eight heads:—1, name; 2, 
sex; 3, age; 4, rank, profession, or oc- 
cupation ; 5, condition as to marriage ; 6, 
relation to head of family; 7, where 
born ; 8, whether blind, deaf or dumb, 
inbecile, idiot, or lunatic. On Monday, 
the 4th of April, the returns would be 
collected by the enumerators, and cor- 
rected when erroneous. The enumera- 
tors would take the account of the 
occupied and unoccupied houses, and 
houses then building, and distinguish 
the boundaries of parishes and boroughs. 
They would deliver their books, with 
the householders’ schedules, to the 
registrars, who would verify the same 
and hand them to the superintendent 
registrars. These would examine the 
books and return them to the Regis- 
trar General, who would cause the Re- 
turns to be abstracted, and a preliminary 
Report would be laid before Parliament 
before the 1st of June in the following 
year. The Census in detail would be 
completed as soon as practicable after- 
wards. The expenses of the Census 
would have to be met by a vote of Par- 
liament next year; but the provisions 
for this purpose, being privilege clauses, 
would not now come before their Lord- 
ships’ House. Numerous suggestions 
had been made by scientific and other 
bodies for the purpose of making the 
Census more comprehensive. In parti- 
cular, the following heads were sug- 
gested:—1, Religious persuasion; 2, 
sickness or injury; 3, rate of wages. 
Such new subjects of inquiry, however, 
would entail delay, and the last Census 
took nearly three years. They would also 
entail greater expense. One extra in- 
quiry would cost £6,000 in the shape 
of extra expense, and, possibly, addi- 
tional pay to the 32,000 enumerators 
and the 2,000 registrars who would 
be employed. Of religious denomina- 
tions there were said to be 164 in the 
British Islands. Their numbers might 
be arrived at either by a new column, in 
which every householder should name 
the religious body to which all his in- 
mates belonged respectively, or by a 
— Return from each registered 
place of worship as to the number of 
attendants at service on a given day. 
This plan was followed in 1851, and then 
the Returns were most unsatisfactory, 
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neither Conforming nor Nonconforming 
Bodies admitting their accuracy. Many 
persons who belonged to no religious 
Body at all would register in a hap- 
hazard, perhaps in a jocular, spirit. 
Many others would resent such inquiries 
into their religious belief as invidious, 
inquisitorial, and impertinent; and in the 
event of their refusing to give the in- 
formation it would hardly be possible 
to inflict a fine. The Census would 
thereby be rendered very unpopular. 
As to a Census of weekly or daily wages, 
it would be resented by the working 
classes, who might think it a prelude to 
additional taxation; and, with respect 
to sickness, an inquiry into that would 
be very difficult and unsatisfactory in its 
results, because to know who were or 
who were notin good health on a certain 
day would not give any very valuable 
information so far as the hygienic statis- 
tics were concerned. For these reasons 
it had been thought preferable to follow 
as closely as possible the lines of the 
Census Bill of 1870. 


Bill for taking the Census of England 
—Presented (The Viscount Enfield.) 


Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
of course there could be no objection to 
the introduction of the present Bill ; but 
he felt bound to say that he could not 
follow the argument of the noble Lord 
with respect to the omission of the reli- 
gious Census. He could not see that it 
was more impertinent to ask what a 
man’s religion was in England than it 
was in Scotland or Ireland, where no 
objection to such a course was offered ; 
and he could not imagine that any 
scruple on the subject would be made in 
England. If it came to impertinent 
questions, it seemed to him, at all 
events, much less impertinent to ask a 
man what religion he was than to ask 
him whether he was insane or imbecile. 
As to expense, that was no considera- 
tion for leaving out of the Schedule an 
inquiry which was made in every other 
country. It was to be regretted that, 
on grounds which he would not attempt 
at present to characterize, but which 
were not those put forward by the 
noble Lord, an inquiry should have 
been left out which was contained in 
the Census of every other country in 
Europe. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he had 
voted on a former occasion in favour of 
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taking in England and Wales what was 
taken in every other country in Europe 
—namely, a religious Census; and he 
still thought that that should be done. 
He regretted to find that no provision 
was made for the completion of the 
Census in less than two years and 11 
months. He suggested that a large 
local staff should be employed, so as to 
finish the work within something like 
three months. The cost in the end 
would not be greater, and it was im- 
portant to have the information as 
nearly as possible up to date. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, he thought 
the introduction of a column into the 
Census form with a view to ascertain 
the religious views of the people would 
produce a good deal of unnecessary irri- 
tation without any corresponding benefit. 
The Nonconformists had a great objec- 
tion to the taking of a religious Census. 
There was also avast number of people in 
England who did not wish to see the 
line between Conformity and Nonconfor- 
mity more sharply defined than it was 
at present. He congratulated the Go- 
vernment, therefore, on not having in- 
serted in the Bill a clause which would 
turn what ought to be simply a mecha- 
nical act into something which would be 
sure to set people by the ears. 


Bill read 1°; 
(No. 131.) 


and to be printed. 


CRIME (IRELAND). 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTIONS. 
Lorpv ORANMORE anp BROWNE, 


in rising to call attention to the increase 
of crime in parts of Ireland, and to 
the increase of atrocity, audacity, and 
impunity with which it is committed ; 
and to inquire whether Her Majesty’s 
Government consider this state of things 
creditable to any civilized Government ; 
also to ask what orders are given to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary when they are 
sent out to protect civil officers of the 
law and others in prosecution of their 
legal rights; also to ask whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken, or 
intend to take, any measures to create an 
effective body of detectives, said, that 
the late Lord Lieutenant having within 
a short time twice called their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the state of Ireland, 
having shown the steady and continuing 
increase of undetected crime in Ireland, 
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having demonstrated how impossible it 
was to repress it without exceptional 
laws—laws not active unless called into 
action when the Executive deemed it 
necessary—and this appeal having only 
been answered by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by a statement that they took 
the responsibility of preserving peace 
and order without any such measures, 
and this, though during the time they 
were in Office, before they enacted two 
Peace Preservation Acts, hisnoble Friend 
(Lord Dunsany) having called the at- 
tention of the House to the unconcealed 
and widespread conspiracy to despoil 
the landlords of their property—what 
purpose could he have in again so soon 
bringing the state of Ireland before 
their Lordships’ House? Well, the 
reason was plain ; it was because all that 
the noble Duke and his noble Friend 
foretold was coming to pass; it was be- 
cause crime was increasing in audacity, 
in brutality, and impunity ; it was be- 
cause Her Majesty’s Government were 
not taking any measures to suppress 
crime ; but were rather, by carrying out 
the programme of the Land League, 
practically subsidizing it. Indeed, more 
than this, for, previous to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government coming into Office, 
the speeches of the Prime Minister in 
Scotland raised the expectations of the 
friends of disorder all through the world, 
as, during his last tenure of Office, he 
had disturbed every institution in this 
country. Indeed, his declaration that 
the Manchester murder and the blowing 
up of Clerkenwell had called the atten- 
tion of England to Irish grievances was 
so direct an encouragement to lawless- 
ness and crime in Ireland that it was 
sure to bear fruit; but he apologized 
for his reference to the Emperor of 
Austria, so it was hoped that in the 
case of Ireland, under a sense of 
greater responsibility, he apologized 
for this rash language by appointing 
Mr. Forster to the post of Chief Secre- 
tary. The knowledge of Mr. Forster’s 
ability, and a belief in his moral courage 
and rectitude, connected with the decla- 
ration, immediately on accepting Office, 
that Her Majesty’s Government. would 
not deal with the Land Question without 
mature deliberation, while they would, 
at any cost, enforce the law, gave hopes 
to all that, Ireland would, at least, be 
overned in an orderly and statesman- 
ike manner, no one dreaming that on 
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the first threat of obstruction all pru- 
dence would vanish, all deliberation 
cease, and that there would be a weak 
and dangerous yielding to the dictates 
of the Communistic party in ‘another 
place.” His first attitude encouraged 
order, and discouraged lawlessness. The 
second was a triumph to Communism. 
It gave strength to its advocates, it was 
paying black mail to crime; and terror, 
supported by crimes as barbarous as 
ever disgraced a country, now ruled su- 
preme over the law of the land. That 
was the result of the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; that was the way 
they fulfilled their promises of enforcing 
law and order, at any risk, at any cost! 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Marl- 
borough) having shown the steady in- 
crease of crime, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment having accepted it with a 
qualification, he need not trouble the 
House by again going into proof of this 
fact; but he must demur to the qualifi- 
cation then made by the noble Earl 
(Earl Spencer) that crime, previous 
to 1870, was greater than it had 
been since. In ‘another place,” the 
Prime Minister stated that this arose 
from the sop that was given to crime in 
passing the Church and Land Bill. That 
was such a statement as no man but a 
man of strong convictions—convictions 
which made him forget all that hap- 
pened except so much as suited his own 
views—could possibly make; for no 
other person could forget that as he ac- 
knowledged that the Fenian rising had 
altered his opinions with regard to the 
Irish Church, so, when by these conces- 
sions he tried to subsidize crime, the 
Fenians refused the bribe; but his Go- 
vernment obtained from Parliament two 
most effective measures for suppressing 
crime. These coercive Bills were the 
messages of peace, not the Churcli and 
Land Bill. Those measures contained 
the germ of present disorder. Did he 
exaggerate when he said that such a 
manner of stating facts was suppressio 
vert? To understand the public opinion, 
to understand the action of Ireland, to 
understand the instigation of crime, he 
must read to the House two extractsfrom 
articles from the National Press of Ire- 
land, and then a few from speeches and 
resolutions at Land League meetings 
which had taken place within the last 
few weeks. He was sorry to say the 


Communistic Press knew better than 
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the British public the malleable stuff of 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was con- 
stituted. The Jrish World said :— 


‘ The men that are ‘up’ for Ireland, selected 
and approved as they are by the Catholic clergy, 
will have no more effect upon the ‘six hundred 
scoundrels’ and the five hundred land robbers 
than the voice of an Italian organ-boy who 
sings in the streets before the plate-glass win- 
dows of the land robbers’ mansions. The in- 
mates may look and listen for a moment to the 
song, and pitch out a halfpenny, with a sign 
from within to ‘move on.’ The ‘six hundred 
scoundrels’ have already made rules to govern 
debate in their talkative House, which can be 
sprung upon an Irish talker if he should talk 
anything disagreeable, and close his mouth for 
the day or for the entire Session. Nothing will 
bring the ears of the ‘six hundred’ to ‘atten- 
tion’ but the free and frequent use of dyna- 
mite in England and Ireland. This is what Mr. 
Gladstone told the world in his speech in Scot- 
land, and this is what Mr. Parnell told the 
world last week in his speech at Cork.” 


That showed clearly how the ultra party 
in Ireland construed the speeches of the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Parnell; they 
both breathed the same Christian charity 
to all who opposed them. He would 
now trouble the House with some short 
extracts, showing the tone of speakers 
at land meetings held under the — 
of the Land League :—“ He is declared 
an enemy of his country who pays an 
unjust rent,” ‘‘ Ireland for the Irish,” 
‘¢ The land of Ireland for the people of 
Ireland,” ‘‘They must starve out the 
landlords (Cries—‘ We will do it’),” 
‘The destruction of landlordism and of 
foreign—i.e., English—rule,’”’ ‘‘ Hopes 
built upon fine talking are like castles 
in the sand, but the sharp logic of cold 
iron even landlords understand.” At 
Swineford a speaker said—‘‘ You can 
buy a licence to shoot vermin for 10s., 
let us shoot the vermin who are gnaw- 
ing out your hearts.” 

Eart SPENCER asked the noble 
Lord from what journal he was quot- 
ing ? 

Lorpv ORANMORE anp BROWNE: 
From The Dublin Evening Mail. He 
asked the House to consider what would 
the state of the Metropolis be if an 
organized body of men were daily ad- 
dressing large meetings and instilling 
the opinion ‘that property is robbery,” 
and if Her Majesty’s Government were 
to introduce a measure to allow tenants 
to hold their houses for two years with- 
out paying rent. There were 200,000 
persons in this town who got up without 
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knowing where they would get their 
breakfast. Did they think these hungry 
persons were not watching the teaching 
and practice of Parliament? The Me- 
tropolis would not be such a very plea- 
sant place to live in if the new doctrines 
of Communism were carried into effect. 
Mr. Parnell had proposed that deben- 
tures at 4 per cent should be given to 
the landlords for the rent, and “ after 
the winter many landlords would be 
found willing to sell on easy terms.” 
After the winter! Mr. Biggar, a fol- 
lower of Mr. Parnell, was stated to have 
said that if the law did not please the 
eople they had a remedy in physical 
orce, such as was applied to Lord Lei- 
rim. A friend of his (Lord Oranmore 
and Browne) living in London had re- 
ceived five threatening letters posted in 
London, saying all Irish landlords would 
be murdered before the end of the year, 
and he the first. A noble Lord made light 
of these letters the other night. Had 
he read the statement that at the be- 
ginuing of this year the body of Nagle, 
the informer, had been found under a 
railway bridge in London, with a sharp 
knife run through his heart, and a piece 
of writing near him, bearing the words— 
‘This is done by the Land League; 
such is the fate of an informer.” He 
had read a paraphrase of the Ten Com- 
mandments, which contained some pecu- 
liar teaching. The sixth read thus,— 
‘‘Thou shalt murder;” the eighth, 
‘Thou shalt steal ;’”’ the tenth, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt covet thy neighbour’s goods and 
all he has.” Such was the catechism of 
the Land League. By action and inac- 
tion, how far did the Government adopt 
it? How was it possible that peace and 
order could exist with such teaching? 
Now he had to refer to what the Prime 
Minister would probably designate ‘‘Ire- 
land’s newest fashions in crime.” The 
murder of Mr. Ferrick at Ballinrobe 
occurred close to a town of 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, in open day. It was perpetrated 
by three men, who must have waited 
there some time. Numbers of people 
were passing, as it was the day on which 
Special Sessions were held. After the 
murder many passed by on the other 
side. The probable cause was, not 


ejectment, but that this poor man had 
discovered that his predecessor, a bailiff 
to Mr. Browne, the late Member for 
Mayo, fraudulently held land for which 
he was charged no rent. For his honesty 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 
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in informing his landlord of this he was 
murdered. He had no doubt the Govern- 
ment would tell him they were anxious 
to discover the perpetrators, and that 
they had offered a reward of £500 for 
their apprehension. They might as well 
have offered £5,000—it would have no 
more effect, and everybody knew it. 
The experience of the noble Earl (Earl 
Spencer) would tell him how absurd 
this was. Had the Peace Preservation 
Act not been allowed to expire, this 
murder might not have occurred, for the 
fear of a heavy fine might have inte- 
rested the neighbours in preventing it. 
Had the Westmeath Act existed, the 
organizers and perpetrators of crime and 
sedition would have been in safe keep- 
ing. He would call their Lordships’ 
attention to another outrage. In this 
case the victim was ‘‘carded”’ with an 
iron comb, and then he was scorched all 
over. The Prime Minister formerly de- 
nounced the atrocities in Turkey, and 
could not find language too strong to 
describe the Turkish Government; but 
here were outrages of the most shocking 
kind within five hours’ of Dublin, and 
not one word of censure had been heard 
from the Prime Minister. He reserved 
his denunciations for the landlords, whom 
he hated and maligned. He did not wish 
to go into details ; but he might direct 
the attention of their Lordships to a 
letter from the Irish Correspondent of 
The Times, where it was stated that pro- 
secutions of even the smallest crimes 
failed, in some cases when the evidence 
was quite clear. As to the distress in 
Ireland, there was no danger of starva- 
tion. The distress had been relieved as 
the Cotton Famine was relieved, and he 
failed to see why exceptional measures 
should be introduced with regard to Ire- 
land. In conclusion, the noble Lord 
asked whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered this state of things 
creditable to any civilized Government ; 
also what orders were given to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary when they were sent 
out to protect civil officers of the law 
and others in prosecution of their legal 
rights ; and whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had taken or intended to take 
any measures to create an effective body 
of detectives ? 

Eart SPENCER said, it was a rather 
difficult task to follow a question of this 
sort when so many different matters were 
introduced into the discussion. He cer- 


(Ireland). 
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tainly was not etn to go into a 
discussion with reference to speeches 
made in and out of Parliament by Mem- 
bers of the present Government, and the 
effect of those speeches on the state of 
Ireland. He should not forestall any 
discussion which might hereafter arise 
on any Irish measure which might be 
brought up to their Lordships’ House 
from ‘‘ another place.” It was exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to have suchreferences 
made in their Lordships’ House; and, 
as it had fallen to his lot to answer the 
Questions, he hoped he might, without 
any offence to noble Lords, make some 
protest against the habit, which hethought 
was necessary in this respect. He should 
now endeavour to answer the Questions 
of the noble Lord. He must state, as 
he had done before, that the condition 
of certain parts of Ireland was exceed- 
ingly bad, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not for a moment wish to 
hide from view the gravity with which 
they looked upon the condition of that 
country. He had never in that House 
endeavoured to diminish or minimize 
the difficulty they experienced in pro- 
tecting life and property in certain parts 
of Ireland, and he thought it right to 
make this statement, because it might 
otherwise appear, from what he subse- 
quently had to say, that he was trying 
to show the noble Lord who had put the 
Questions that he was not correct in the 
statements he had made, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government thought lightly 
of the state of things which existed in 
Ireland. He (Earl Spencer) desired that 
their Lordships should have the real facts 
of the matter beforethem. With regard 
to serious crime, by which he meant 
murder and manslaughter, he had to 
state that serious crime in Ireland had 
not increased during last year. In 1876 
there were three cases of murder and 
seven of manslaughter, making a total 
of 10. He was now speaking of Con- 
naught. In 1877 there were four cases 
of murder and nine of manslaughter, 
making a total of 13. In 1878 there 
were three cases of murder and 10 of 
manslaughter, making a total of 13. In 
1879—the year to which he supposed 
the noble Lord principally referred— 
there were two cases of murder and nine 
of manslaughter, making a total of 11. 
Therefore, in 1879, there were two less 
of these graver crimes in Connaught than 
in 1877 and 1878. Asregarded the pre- 
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sent year, from the 1st of June to the 7th 
of July, there had been one murder and 
three cases of manslaughter, making a 
total of four. If serious crime continued 
in the same proportions this year, there 
would be fewer cases of grave crime in 
Connaught than in any preceding year 
of the years he had quoted. As to other 
crimes, he must admit at once that they 
had considerably increased in Connaught 
during the last year. Threatening letters, 
although not so important and so danger- 
ous as the other offences to which he had 
been referring, were, no doubt, an indica- 
tion of a serious state of things. In 
Connaught alone the threatening letters 
had increased from 35 in 1878 to 253 in 
1879; and he was afraid there was no 
great diminution in their number for the 
first half of this year. The first half of 
this year did not show any marked in- 
crease over last year; but he admitted 
that the return was not satisfactory. As 
to the atrocities to which the noble Lord 
had alluded, they took place in previous 
years, and some of them were very grave 
indeed. There was a case to which he 
thought the noble Lord had referred be- 
fore—namely, that of Mr. Young, a 
magistrate of County Roscommon, who 
was fired at and shot. There was also 
the case of a petty sessions clerk who 
was fired at and shot. That, he thought, 
occurred three or four years ago. It was 
a remarkable fact that paid officials were 
very rarely indeed interfered with by 
those who carried out those dastardly 
outrages. As a rule, magistrates and 
their officials had not been pursued with 
that vengeance which other persons had 
suffered at the hands of that class of 
criminals. There were, further, the cases 
of Mr. Barrett, in County Donegal, and 
that of a constable named O’Connell. 
They were cases of grave moment; but, 
with these exceptions, there was no case 
of the kind, not only within the past 
year, but within the last four or five 
years. He fully shared the horror and 
detestation expressed by the noble Lord 
at the aggravated cases of torture to 
which he had alluded. Everyone ap- 
peared to do the same. These cases had 
unfortunately occurred in more than one 
part of Ireland, and no words that he 
could find were too strong to express the 
horror he entertained at finding in this 
century men, subjects of the Queen, who 
were capable of perpetrating deeds of 
such a dastardly and excruciating cha- 
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racter. The noble Lord had adverted 
to a speech made by the late Viceroy of 
Ireland recently in that House, and had 
stated that all the prophecies contained 
in that speech had been verified. That 
assertion was hardly proved by the state- 
ments of the official Returns which he 
had just adduced. He did not think it 
was the fact that since the present Go- 
vernment came into Office crime in Ire- 
land had increased, and he was not 
aware that any facts could be produced 
to prove it. The state of things in Ire- 
land was certainly far from satisfactory ; 
but it was as unsatisfactory in the early 
months of this year as it was now. 
Therefore, he did not see how the late 
Viceroy could be applauded for any ac- 
curate hints in the way of prophecy with 
regard to this matter. The case that 
had been referred to as having happened 
at Ballinrobe was, no doubt, a most des- 

erate attempt at murder; but it would 
= gratifying to their Lordships to know 
that he heard, before coming down to the 
House, that there was nowsome hope that 
the injured man’s life would be spared. 
But whether he was saved or not, there 
could be no doubt that an attempt to 
murder of a most desperate kind was 
made against him. The noble Lord said 
that if the provisions of the Peace Pre- 
servation Act had been in force, very 
likely that crime would not have been 
committed. Now, for himself, he could 
not see that. He did not see why that 
particular outrage might not have been 
committed last year just as well as those 
others which he had mentioned of a des- 
perate and atrocious character, even al- 
though all the provisions of the Peace 
Preservation Act had been in force. The 
noble Lord talked of fining the district. 
A fine might possibly have some effect ; 
but in a number of instances in which 
fines were inflicted in Westmeath, and 
the charge cast on a very small area, he 
had himself found that next month, or 
next week, outrages took place just as if 
no fine had been imposed. He did not 
think that a fine, or a mulct for com- 
pensation, had the effect of stopping 
those atrocious crimes in Ireland. He 
must confess that he agreed with the 
noble Lord as to the failure of the sys- 
tem of offering rewards to those who 
would give such information as would 
bring the offenders to justice. When he 
was in Ireland, he remembered that on 
one occasion he ran the risk of a great 
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deal of odium because he refused to 
grant rewards. He felt that they were 
so useless that he would have done a 
great deal more harm by offering re- 
wards, and nothing coming of them, 
than if he had offered no rewards at all. 
During almost the whole time he was in 
Ireland—there might, perhaps, have 
been one or two exceptions—he steadily 
refused to give rewards. With reference 
to the employment of troops in detached 

arties in disturbed districts in Ireland, 

e had always held the same opinion as 
he held now. He believed that the pre- 
sence of troops in small numbers had 
had an admirable effect in showing the 
— that there was such a thing as a 

ritish redcoat, who was prepared to 
give support to the Constabulary and the 
inhabitants of the different parts of the 
country, if they required aid. He was 
aware that the military authorities had 
occasionally objected to the splitting up 
of regiments, and sending them to dif- 
ferent parts of the country ; but these ob- 
jections had always been overruled when 
it was shown how absolutely necessary 
such a distribution of the troops was for 
the safety of the country. If the troops 
had been withdrawn from any particular 
districts he could not help thinking that 
it was only some temporary cause that 
had occasioned their removal, and that 
the Government did not intend to alter 
their policy with regard to these patrols. 
The noble Lord had referred to the 
Prime Minister, and had used some very 
strong language as to what his right 
hon. Friend felt with regard to Ireland. 
The noble Lord complained that, while 
the Bulgarian outrages had been con- 
demned by the Prime Minister, apparent 
sympathy had been shown with Irish 
outrage. Now, his right hon. Friend 
had never been asked Questions, as he 
himself had been, as to those Irish out- 
rages, and it never had been his duty to 
speak on the subject. But he felt satis- 
fied that his right hon. Friend had quite 
as great a repugnance and horror of 
those agrarian crimes as the noble Lord 
had himself. The noble Lord said the 
right hon. Gentleman hated and despised 
the Irish landlords. That was new to 
him, and he felt sure it was contrary to 
the fact. With respect to the Govern- 
ment not having proposed the continu- 
ance of repressive legislation for Ireland 
at the beginning of the Session, he must 
say that, after all the information which 
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he had received, he did not believe that, 
had they renewed the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act, they would not have been a whit 
more able to deal with crime in Ireland 
than the late Government were when 
that Act was still in force. He was sorry 
to trouble their Lordships at such length 
in answering this Question; but he 
thought it was necessary to make some 
reply to what had been said by the 
noble Lord. With regard to the second 
of the noble Lord’s Question, he 

ad to state that orders had always been 
issued to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
to protect civil officers of the law and 
others in the prosecution of their legal 
rights. In reference to the last Ques- 
tion— 

‘‘ Whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken, or intend to take, any measures to create 
an effective body of detectives ?”’ 
he might mention that there was a very 
admirable system of police in Ireland, 
and that for a long time past steps had 
been taken to make the officers under- 
stand all about collecting evidence and 
enforcing the law. It was extremely 
difficult to employ detectives in rural dis- 
tricts ; but he doubted whether any de- 
tective force in the world was more 
efficient than the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary in doing their duty. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he did not think the statement of 
the noble Earl was altogether satis- 
factory. He thought that there was too 
much indifference to the impunity of 
outrages, which was shown by the long 
columns of ni/ as to police proceedings 
in the returns of agrarian outrages in 
Treland. [‘‘ Order! ’’] 

Lorp LEIGH : I rise to Order. I do 
not think that the noble Lord ought to 
be allowed to make such a grave charge 
with impunity. 

Eart SPENCER: I deny that there 
is the smallest truth in the charge of the 
noble Lord. No one can regard with 
greater horror than I do the crimes 
which have been perpetrated. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
hoped the noble Earl would direct his 
attention to a Blue Book which was 
issued last Saturday morning containing 
Correspondence relating to a murder at 
Jerusalem, and he would there find what 
the Government thought of impunity in 
other countries. + Oh !?” 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I rise 
to Order. It seems to me to be quite 
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out of Order for the noble Lord, in 
speaking of the state of Ireland, to refer 
to Papers which have been presented to 
Parliament with regard to Jerusalem. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
remarked that the atrocities recently 
committed in Ireland in the case of the 
gombeen or money-lender equalled any- 
thing which had been done by Greek 
brigands. He thought that, in the case 
already referred to, the Prime Minister 
had not sufficiently interfered with the 
language used in his presence. Her 
Majesty’s Government, however, had 
deserved credit, if not with their Lord- 
ships, at least with the Darwinian 
philosophers, for they had discovered 
or invented the principle of ‘spontaneous 
generation in inorganic matter, by find- 
ing it in Acts of Parliament. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
did not understand that the noble Earl 
and the Government did not sympathize 
with these sufferers. The statistics 
showed that crime of a grave nature 
was comparatively rare and had not 
much increased in Ireland. It was satis- 
factory to know that not many cases had 
occurred. The nature of the crime in 
Ireland was, however, somewhat dif- 
ferent from what it was formerly, as 
most of these outrages were directed 
against tenants who were occupying or 
who wished to occupy land from which 
other occupiers had been evicted. This 
was avery-lamentable and scandalous 
state of things; but he had no doubt the 
Government would give it their careful 
consideration. He did not think the 
noble Lord who spoke first said any- 
thing too strong; but the difficulty was 
to suggest an effectual remedy. Her 
Majesty’s Government had thought fit 
to drop the Peace Preservation Act, and 
he thought they were right in doing so, 
as it was powerless to deal with the state 
of things now existing in Ireland. He 
imagined that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should deem it necessary to adopt 
any special measures they would inform 
Parliament of their intention before the 
close of the Session. He desired to ask 
the Government whether they had turned 
their attention particularly to the ques- 
tion of emigration. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion among men who were 
capable of judging as-to whether Ire- 
land generally was over-populated or 
not; but he did not think that anybody 
who was acquainted with the West of 
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Treland could deny that the population 
in that part of the country was very 
much too large. He was very glad to 
hear that emigration was increasing, 
and he should like also to learn that 
Her Majesty’s Government were con- 
sidering the advisability of taking means 
to assist emigration. If the Government 
were to advance money for emigration 
in the same way as they did for improv- 
ing the land they would do a vast deal 
of good. It was a most scandalous 
thing that hundreds and thousands of 
people should be on the verge of starva- 
tion within not more than a fortnight’s 
voyage from another country where, if 
they were tolerably industrious, they 
could live decently and happily. As a 
rule, these people were too poor to emi- 
grate; and the landlords, who at other 
times were willing to assist them, could 
not afford to do so now. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he did 
not think that the Government and the 
noble Earl (Earl Spencer) could be 
charged with not showing sympathy for 
those who were suffering from the pre- 
sent state of things in Ireland. He 
wished to ask a Question, however, with 
regard to the outrage that occurred near 
Ballinrobe. It appeared that that was 
not a crime committed by isolated in- 
dividuals. The person attacked was 
walking within a quarter of a mile of a 
town containing 4,000 inhabitants, in 
full daylight in the afternoon. He 
‘passed the time of day” with three 
men, and a few minutes afterwards he 
was riddled with bullets. As he lay on 
the ground he asked the people who 
came by to send for a doctor and a priest ; 
but they turned a deaf ear to his re- 
quests, and practically made themselves 
accomplices in the outrage. He wished 
to learn from the Government whether 
the police had ascertained the names of 
the persons to whom the wounded man 
spoke, and whether steps were being 
taken to send an extra force of police 
into the district? What Englishmen 
wanted to know was this—Was there no 
chance of a foul crime like this being 
detected? This was not the act of three 
persons only, but a large population 
around sympathized with it, and it was 
a case in which the district ought to be 
punished as well as persons. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was not surprised at the language of the 
noble Viscount opposite in reference to 
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that most atrocious crime, which could 
only be regarded with horror by all 
right-thinking men. He regretted that 
he was scarcely in a position to give a 
precise answer to the noble Viscount’s 
Questions. All that he could say was 
that the reported circumstances of the 
outrage were in the main true. He was 
not aware whether persons who were 
passing at the time actually refused to 
succour the wounded man; but it was 
undoubtedly the fact that there was a 
large number of persons in the imme- 
diate vicinity who gave no sort of assist- 
ance to the police. And the case, un- 
fortunately, was not an isolated one; 
the perpetrators of such crimes, he was 
sorry to say, not unfrequently had the 
sympathy of a large portion of the sur- 
rounding population. He had known a 
crime committed in open day before a 
number of people, none of whom would 
give a tittle of evidence respecting it, 
and, more than that, he had known 
murderers to be smuggled out of the 
country in defiance of the utmost efforts 
of the police to arrest them. The pre- 
sent crime was of the true agrarian 
type, and the only consoling idea he 
could present to their Lordships in con- 
nection with it was that Irish crime in 
general during the last two or three 
years did not show an increase. 

Tue Kart or LIMERICK said, he 
trusted that the sympathy with agrarian 
crime was not so general as represented, 
yet there was, as he believed, a large 
amount of fear which could not be over- 
come. There was a system of terror 
exercised by a comparatively few law- 
less persons over the rest which pre- 
vented the discovery of crime in that 
country. If these few could be removed 
crime would cease. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE, 
in reply, doubted whether the return of 
crime for the present year would prove 
as favourable as the noble Earl (Karl 
Spencer) anticipated. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 12th July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issvep—For Ber- 
wick upon Tweed, v. the Honble. Henry 
Strutt, now Baron Belper, called up to the 
House of Peers. 

New Memsers Sworn — Richard Biddulph 
Martin, esquire, for Tewkesbury; Edward 
George Clarke, esquire, for Plymouth. 

Serecr CommitrEE—Report—Public Accounts 
[No. 246]. 

Supriy—considered in Committee—Crvit Ser- 
vice Estimates, Class I.—Punziic Works 
AND Buinpings. 

Ways ann Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions, Licences, Stamp Duty on Trans- 
fers of Stock. 

Pustic Brris—Second Reading—Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge (Limited Tenures) * 
[256]; Great Seal * [258]. 

Committee—Report—Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act (1880) Amendment [205-265]. 

Considered as amended—Wild Birds Protection 
Law Amendment * [253]. 

Third Reading—Inclosure and Regulation Pro- 
visional Order (Lizard Common) * [237]; In- 
closure Provisional Order (Hendy Bank 
Common) * [238]; Inclosure Provisional Or- 
der (Llandegley Rhos Common) * [236]; In- 
closure Provisional Order (Steventon Com- 
mon) * [235]; Local Government Provisional 
Order (Poor Law) (No. 2) * [243]; Public 
Health (Scotland) Provisional Order (Blan- 
tyre) * [233]; Public Health (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order (Lanark) * [234]; South 
Western (of London) District Post Office * 
[262], and passed. 

vol — Borough Franchise (Ireland) * 
170]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—egn(Orame 


HOMICIDAL CRIME IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. 


Mr. J. W.PEASE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the Foreign Office, through its diplo- 
matic agents abroad, can procure, before 
the next Session of Parliament, from the 
principal Countries of Europe, and from 
the principal States of the North Ameri- 
can Union, information as to the present 
provisions of the Law as regards homi- 
cidal crime in each of the various Coun- 
tries and States, noting any recent legis- 
lative change; giving also the statistics 
of the number of committals for murder 
during the ten years ending December 
81st 1879; the number of convictions 
and the sentence in each case; and, in 
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those countries where the punishment 
of death has been abolished, giving the 
date of abolition, the particulars of the 
substituted penalty, with any general 
remarks upon the working of the Law 
abolishing capital punishment; and, if 
he can procure this information, whe- 
ther he will have any objection to lay- 
ing it upon the Table of the House ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, instructions had been sent to Her 
Majesty’s Representatives abroad to use 
their best endeavours to obtain the in- 
formation referred to in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. 


TURKEY—PROTECTION TO FUGITIVE 
SLAVES. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Uuder Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that a fugi- 
tive slave has been received at the 
British Embassy in Constantinople ; and, 
if he can state what course has been 
adopted with reference to that fugi- 
tive? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
true that a Turkish lady took refuge at 
the Embassy. Of her own free will, and 
accompanied by an English lady, she 
has returned to her friends. 


Afterwards— 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
since he had answered the Question of 
the hon. Member for Salford a telegram 
received from Mr. Goschen had been 
handed to him. It stated that the fugi- 
tive was not a slave, but a free lady 
who had held a high position in the 
household of the ex-Sultan Murad. 
Mr. Goschen added that the Sultan was 
greatly hurt at the idea that any ill con- 
sequences should befall the lady in con- 
sequence of her having sought refuge 
at the British Embassy, and that the 
strongest assurances had been given for 
her future safety ; that she was now at 
the house of a Christian member of the 
Turkish Government, and had been ac- 
companied there by an English lady. 


POST OFFICE — TRAVELLERS BY THE 
INDIAN MAILS. 

Mr. J. STEWART asked the Post- 

master General, Whether passengers 

who have travelled from Brindisi with 

the Indian mails might not be allowed, 

carrying hand-baggage only, to cross 
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from Calais to Dover with the mails on 
those occasions when a special steam- 
boat is used ? 

Mr. FAWOETT, in reply. said, he 
had to state that these steamers were 
engaged by the Post Office solely with 
the object of hastening the arrival of the 
important Indian mails in London; and 
the House and the hon. Member would 
see that it would be extremely incon- 
venient if, by the admission of pas- 
sengers, any delay to the mails was 
caused. He had, however, thought that 
under certain conditions passengers 
might be admitted, and he would ad- 
dress communications to the railway au- 
thorities on the subject. He hoped the 
result of those communications would be 
the admission of passengers under cer- 
tain conditions. 


POST OFFICE—THE EAST INDIA MAIL 
CONTRACTS—THE ‘“ ORIENT” AND 
“PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL.” 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Postmaster 
General, What amount of postage has 
been earned during the last six months 
for which the accounts are made up on 
letters carried outwards and homewards 
by the ‘‘ Orient’ line of steamers be- 
tween Great Britain and Australia ; how 
has that postage been apportioned ; and 
what has been the total amount of pro- 
fit; what has been the average time oc- 
cupied in the passage between Adelaide 
and Suez by the Orient unsubsidised 
line of steamers since they have adopted 
the Suez Canal route, and what has been 
the average time occupied in the pas- 
sages of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamers subsidised between 
these ports during the same period; 
have the Government of Bombay com- 
plained that the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company has conducted the mail service 
to Bombay under the contract of 7th 
February 1879 in ‘“‘an eminently unsatis- 
factory manner ;”’ and, if so, is it the fact 
that the most inferior of the Company’s 
ships are employed in carrying out that 
contract although subsidised at the rate 
of 9s. 6d. per mile, whilst their better 
ships are employed in carrying out their 
Australian contract, which is only sub- 
sidised at the rate of 6s. 1d. per mile; 
and, what are the names of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company’s steamers 
which have incurred penalties under the 
twelve years’ postal contracts ending 
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3ist January 1880; how often the same 
ship has incurred penalties ; and whether 
or not any of the ships which have in- 
curred penalties are still employed in the 
mail service ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: My right hon. 
Friend has asked in a single Question 
virtually ten Questions; but I will en- 
deavour to reply to them with as much 
brevity as possible. The amount of post- 
age for the conveyance of letters by the 
steamers of the Orient Company from 
this country to Australia during the first 
six months of the present year was 
£1,300. Of this sum £196 was paid to 
the Orient Company for the conveyance 
of these mails, leaving a profit to the 
Post Office of about £1,100. On the 
homeward mails the English Post Office 
does not receive any postage. The 
average time taken on the last 17 voy- 
ages of the present year between Ade- 
laide and Suez by the ships of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company was 
81 days 17 hours, while by those of 
the Orient Company it was 27 days 21 
hours ; but it is to be remembered that, 
while the ships of the Orient Company 
proceed direct from Adelaide to Suez, 
the ships of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company are by the terms of their con- 
tract unable to take a direct course be- 
tween these points, because they are 
obliged to call at St. George’s Sound, in 
Western Australia, and Point de Galle, 
where they meet the China mail. No 
complaint has reached this Office from 
the Government of Bombay that the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company have 
carried out their contract in an ‘‘ emi- 
nently unsatisfactory manner,” nor have 
we any reason to believe that inferior 
ships are employed on the Bombay line 
to those em od on the line to Aus- 
tralia. With regard to the number of 
fines imposed on the vessels of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company during the 
12 years that the whole contract was in 
operation, I find that almost every vessel 
was subject to one or more fines. I 
have a list here of 60 vessels which were 
thus fined; one, vessel was fined 17 
times, another 16, another 15, and six 
of the vessels in this list were only fined 
once. It should, however, be stated that 
vessels were fined for being overdue 
whatever was. the state of the weather, 
unless the ship or its machinery was 
damaged. Of the 60 vessels which were 
fined 26 are at the present time employed 
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by the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
in carrying out their contract for the 
conveyance of mails to India, China, 
and Australia. 


MOROCCO—CONSULAR PROTECTION— 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY—THE MADRID 
CONFERENCE. 


Mr. Serszant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can inform the 
House what terms have been arranged 
at the recent Conference at Madrid with 
reference to Consular protection in Mo- 
rocco; how far or in what respects pro- 
tection as hitherto exercised by our 
Consular representatives there has been 
altered or modified ; and, whether there 
is to be a Convention or a Treaty em- 
bodying the terms; and, if so, how soon 
it will be laid upon the Table of the 
House and printed for distribution, to- 
gether with the proceedings of the Con- 
ference? Perhaps his hon. Friend would 
also, at the same time, answer the other 
Question of which he had given Notice, 
Whether the statement which appeared 
in the ‘‘Times”’ of the 7th instant, that 
a collective note has been addressed to 
the Government of Morocco by the Great 
Powers demanding that religious liberty 
be accorded to the Christian and Is- 
raelitish subjects of the Sultan is cor- 
rect; if so, whether he will state the 
contents of the note; and, whether he 
will lay the same upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
final Protocols of the Conference have 
only just been received, and the signed 
copy of the Convention agreed upon has 
not yet reached the Foreign Office. The 
Papers will be presented to Parliament 
as soon as they can be prepared. In 
reply to the second Question, I have to 
state that at the close of the Conference 
lately held at Madrid a declaration in 
favour of religious toleration was re- 
corded in the Protocols signed by the 
Representatives of the European Powers, 
nnd delivered to the Moorish Represen- 
tative, who read in reply a letter from 
the Emperor of Morocco stating that 
instructions had been given to all Go- 
vernors of towns, ports, and provinces 
that justice should be rendered to the 
Jews throughout Morocco, as the Jewish 
subjects of Meroceo had the same rights 
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CANAL BOATS ACT, 1877. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If it 
is the intention of the Government to 
take any steps towards the better en- 
forcement of the Canal Boats Act of 1877, 
so far as it relates to the overcrowding 
in the cabins and the education of the 
canal boat children; and, if the Govern- 
ment intend taking any steps for bring- 
ing temporary abodes, such as gipsy 
tents, vans, shows, and like places, under 
the influence of the sanitary officers, and 
the children dwelling in those places 
under the power of the Education Acts, 
in extension of the provisions of the Canal 
Boats Act of 1877? 

Mr. DODSON: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have made regulations for 
preventing overcrowding on these boats, 
and it rests with the local authorities to 
see that these regulations are observed, 
and also the provisions of the Act with re- 
gard to the education of the children. The 
Board have no power to compel the local 
authorities to enforce the Act; and as 
they are not aware that any further com- 
pulsory power is required for that pur- 
pose, the Government themselves have 
no intention at present of proposing 
further legislation on the subject. 
There is considerable difficulty in deal- 
ing with gipsies’ tents, &c.; but the 
matter has been brought under the no- 
tice of the Board, who will endeavour to 
deal with it when a suitable opportu- 
nity presents itself for that purpose. 


ARMY—NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
—LORD AIREY’S REPORT. 


Str CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he will 
lay upon the Table of the House that 
portion of Lord Airey’s Report which 
relates to Non-Commissioned Officers be- 
fore proceeding to deal with this impor- 
tant subject ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In answer to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I can only 
repeat what has been already stated both 
here and in ‘“‘ another place ’”’—namely, 
that I cannot consent to lay on the Table 
the Report of the Committee presided 
over by Lord Airey until the questions 
to which it refers have been dealt with ; 
and further, that I cannot now under- 
take to lay any particular portion of the 
Report on the Table at anytime. The 
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Committee, I must repeat, was not a 
Royal Commission, nor a Departmental 
Committee consisting partly of officers 
and partly of civilians. It was simply a 
Committee of military officers assembled 
to give the Secretary of State their con- 
fidential opinion as officers on certain 
questions of organization ; and it would 
not be for the benefit of the Public Ser- 
vice that their Report should be pub- 
lished until the suggestions they have 
made have been carefully and conclu- 
sively dealt with. 


LAND SYSTEMS OF EUROPE. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, with the view 
of arriving at the wisest conclusion upon 
the question of land tenure in Ireland, 
he would advise the appointment of a 
Commission to inquire into and report 
upon the land systems of Europe, 
whereby Members of this House could 
be made aware of the history, nature, 
and working of these systems, their 
effect upon production, and upon the 
social condition and habits of the people, 
so as to compare the evidence so ob- 
tained with any evidence gathered in 
Ireland by the proposed Commission in 
that country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to me 
that it will not be expedient to act on the 
suggestion contained in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. As far as I am able to 
form a judgment, such an inquiry, 
carried on under the authority of the 
Crown, would necessarily occupy con- 
siderable time, and, when concluded, 
would probably not have any immediate 
bearing on any evidence collected in Ire- 
land by the Royal Commission. Wehave 
been tolerably well supplied with pub- 
lished and accessible information on that 
subject already. My impression is that 
rather recently much information of that 
kind has been given in a work of great 
interest by Professor Seeley, of Cam- 
bridge. On the land tenure in Germany, 
especially, more information is to be 
found there than in any other work. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND). 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What progress has been 
made by the Departmental Committee in 
determining the harbours to be pro- 
ceeded with; whether he is now in a 
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position to state the localities selected ; 
and, whether the Board of Works is 
preparing plans and estimates for the 
adopted harbours ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER: The Committee 
are making progress with the piers. 
They have fixed on some of them, and 
are fixing upon others almost every day. 
I cannot make a statement in anticipa- 
tion of their conclusions. They are pre- 
paring plans and estimates for the har- 
ours. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 
ART (IRELAND). 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, If he can inform the 
House at what stage are the arrange- 
ments for the establishment of the Na- 
tional Museum of Science and Art in 
Treland? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No definite ar- 
rangements have yet been made for the 
building of a new Science and Art Mu- 
seum in Dublin, owing to difficulties 
which have arisen, the nature of which 
was explained in the last two Reports of 
the Science and Art Department. We 
trust, however, that during the Recess 
the Government will be in a position to 
propose an Estimate for the new build- 
ings. In the meanwhile, the buildings 
transferred by the Royal Dublin Society, 
under the Act of 1877, are used for the 
collections, including such additions to 
them as are made from the annual 
Votes. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—SUNDAY 
DELIVERY. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Postmaster General, If he can arrange 
to have a postal delivery in Killas- 
ser, near Swinford, county Mayo, on 
Sunday, a day that would suit a large 
number of the poor people, who visit 
Killasser on that day for the purpose of 
attending Mass ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
in 1872 a Committee, of which Lord 
Dalhousie, Sir George Grey, and Mr. 
Monsell, who was then Postmaster 
General were Members, sat to inquire 
into the subject of. Post Office Sunday 
labour, and a Resolution was passed 
that there should be a Sunday de- 
livery in any place where two-thirds of 
the population who were in the habit 

















of receiving letters memorialized the 
Post Office, requesting that such a de- 
livery might be made. He had not re- 
ceived such a memorial from the locality 
in question; but if the hon. Member 
forwarded a memorial to him it should 
receive his immediate and favourable 
consideration. 


VACCINATION ACTS—VACCINE LYMPH. 


Mr. HASTINGS asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, When 
the National Vaccine Establishment will 
begin to supply calf vaccine ? 

Mr. DODSON : I am not at present 
in a position to give a definite reply to 
this Question. The Local Government 
Board are making inquiries in order to 
determine what will be the best arrange- 
ments for securing an adequate and con- 
stant supply of calf vaccinelymph. But, 
as the Department will be held respon- 
sible for its quality, great care is neces- 
sary in maturing their ge for this 
perpen ; and although the matter will 

e pushed forward as speedily as pos- 
sible, some further time must elapse 
before they will be prepared to com- 
mence the requisite supply. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
5rH WEST YORK MILITIA. 


Sir HENRY THOMPSON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether a 
decision was arrived at by his predeces- 
sor at the War Office, to transfer, in 
1881, the headquarters of the 5th West 
York Militia from Knaresborough to 
York ; and, if so, whether there is any 
chance of his being able to reconsider 
this decision ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In answer to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that in June 
last the Double Brigade Depot Barrack 
at York having been completed, instruc- 
tions were given to remove the head- 
quarters of the 5th West York Militia 
there from Knaresborough. This was 
in accordance with the Localization 
Scheme of 1872; and as there appears 
to be no reason for departing from the 
settled arrangements, I cannot hold out 
any hopes of my re-considering it. 


ARMY—LUNATICS FROM INDIA. 
Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
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was insane when she left India; whe- 
ther she was landed at Portsmouth 
with her husband, who was sent to the 
depot of his regiment at Manchester, 
while she was turned adrift in the 
streets of Portsmouth ; whether the in- 
sane boy Rumble was born in India, 
where his father is still living, and hav- 
ing been in an asylum in India for over 
two years and recommended for change 
of air; whether he was shipped on board 
one of Her Majesty’s troopships for 
England, and on his arrival taken by 
the Government authorities and left at 
the police station at Portsmouth, and 
from that source became chargeable to 
the funds of the union; and, whether 
the military authorities in India in this 
and other instances are justified in 
shipping off lunatics from that country 
and quartering them on the rates of 
Portsmouth ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend I have to state that I have 
no information as to the condition of 
the wife of the soldier Levett when she 
left India. She did not land with her 
husband, and on his being sent to his 
depot at Manchester she was not, so far 
as I am informed, turned adrift, but 
handed over to the police. The boy 
Rumble appears to have been born in 
India, where his father is still living. 
He was, I understand, an inmate of 
some asylum in India, and was sent 
home on the report of the medical 
officer that ‘‘the climate of India was 
disastrous to his case.”” He was sent 
home in a troopship by the Indian au- 
thorities, and handed over to the police 
on arrival. As I have already informed 
the House, the highest legal stoppages 
have in these cases been made from the 
pay of the husband and father in favour 
of the Union. It is not within my pro- 
vince to say whether the authorities in 
India were justified in taking the course 
followed in these cases, as I have no 
control over the military authorities in 
India; and I know nothing of the cir- 
cumstances beyond what I have ascer- 
tained from the India Office. I have, 
however, suggested to my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India to make 
inquiries on the subject. 
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Whether, in view of the acknowledged 
difficulty, stated to be daily increasing, 
of obtaining efficient non-commissioned 
officers for the Army, he will take steps, 
in conjunction with the heads of other 
Departments of the State, to place at 
the disposal of the Army those five 
to six thousand posts in the Civil em- 
ployment of the Government, averag- 
ing from £40 to £60 a-year in value, 
which the Select Committee of this 
House, over which he himself presided 
in 1875 and 1876, recommended should 
be reserved as additional inducements 
to non-commissioned officers to continue 
their service ;. whether it was not the 
opinion of that Committee that this 
could be done without infringing on the 
claims of the Civil Departments; and, 
if he proposes to take any action in the 
matter, what steps he proposes to take ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to as- 
sure him that I am not unmindful of 
the recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee over which I presided in 1876-7, 
and in which I had so much assistance 
from him. One of my first acts on com- 
ing to the War Office was to inquire 
what had been done on the Report of 
the Committee; but I found that, as the 
question was general, and not affecting 
the War Office only, it was the subject 
of a letter tothe Treasury on the Ist of 
October 1877; but on this no decision 
had been received from the Board of 
Treasury when I took Office. My hon. 
and gallant Friend will, perhaps, hardly 
expect me to recapitulate the recommen- 
dation of the Committee when I assure 
him that I hope in the course of the 
autumn to take the question up 
thoroughly, and that I have already di- 
rected preliminary inquiries to be made. 


Bankruptey Laws 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND)—CASE OF JOHN O’HIGGINS. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he has any objection to produce the 
Correspondence relative to the dismissal 
of John O’Higgins, a national teacher, 
from the Birr National School, in 1872? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I cannot 
produce the Correspondence, which is of 
a confidential nature. This schoolmaster 
was dismissed for having taken part in 
an agrarian meeting ; and I find a rule in 
the Education Department in Ireland to 
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the effect that no schoolmaster should 
take part in such meetings. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—OUT-DOOR 
RELIEF, MAYO. 


Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he will inquire into the 
distribution of outdoor relief in the 
electoral divisions of Tawnynagry and 
Killawalla in the Castlebar union, county 
Mayo; and, whether it is the fact that 
thirty-four families, numbering one hun- 
dred and forty-seven persons, have been 
obliged to subsist on seventy-two stones 
of Indian meal distributed in these dis- 
tricts by the guardians in one week in 
June, being an average of less than one 
pound of meal per day for each person? 
I had a Question put on the Paper 
on Friday with respect to the Swineford 
Union which is not now on the Paper. 
I will either put it now or ask it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: With regard 
to the Question the hon. Member was to 
have asked me on Friday, I intend to 
answer it, together with a later one of 
the hon. Member for Mayo. As regards 
the one he asks now, I have received a 
telegram from Castlebar, and from it I 
find that in the last week in June 34 
families, comprising 110 persons, were 
relieved in the district mentioned, and 
that the allowance of meal for the whole 
of them, if you take an average for each 
person, per head, would be 1b. of meal 
per day; but it does not at all follow 
that that allowance was thought suffi- 
cient for any of the persons. The busi- 
ness of the Boards of Guardians is to 
inquire into the circumstances of each 
case, and to see whether the person re- 
lieved had any other means of subsistence. 
If there is any reason to believe any in- 
dividual has received less than he ought 
to receive, I will take care it is imme- 
diately examined into. 


BANKRUPTCY LAWS (FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES). 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in accordance with a desire 
expressed by the Select Committee on 
the Fraudulent Bankrupts (Scotland) 
Bill, he could lay before the House 
translations of so much of the Swedish, 
Danish, and Spanish Bankruptcy Laws 
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as relates to the punishment of fraudu- 
lent bankrupts ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Instruc- 
tions have been sent to Her Majesty’s 
Representatives at Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, and Madrid, to procure the infor- 
mation referred to in the hon. Member’s 
Question, 


THE TAY BRIDGE—REPORT OF THE 
COURT OF INQUIRY. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether the position and the construc- 
tion of the piers of the bridge across the 
River Tay, and the width and the heighth 
of the spans or openings between the 
piers, as they were altered from the de- 
posited plans approved by Parliament, 
were such as were prescribed by the 
Board of Trade according to the pro- 
visions of the 6th Clause of the Act 33 
and 34 Vic.c. 185, which authorized the 
construction of the Bridge; and, if so, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a Copy of the Document in 
which the sanction of the Board of Trade 
to the alteration was given ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The bridge 
over the River Tay, as originally de- 
signed, had spans of 200 feet of clear 
water space over that part of it’ which 
fell, and 100 feet headway. As pre- 
scribed by the Board of Trade, the 
spans were still to have been of 200 
feet; but the headway was reduced to 
88 feet. But, as actually constructed, 
there were 11 openings of 245 feet 
span, and two openings of 227 feet span, 
with 88 feet headway. Therefore, the 
position and construction of the piers 
of the bridge, and the width of the span 
for openings between the piers were 
not such as were prescribed by the Board 
of Trade. The Company did not inform 
the Board of Trade of the alteration 
which they had made, and the Board of 
Trade were not aware it until some time 
after it had been effected. As the width 
of the spans, as settled by the Board of 
Trade, in the first instance had reference 
purely to the convenience of naviga- 
tion, and as the increase in the spans 
subsequently was an improvement so 
far as navigation was concerned, the 
Board of Trade saw no reason to ob- 
ject to the alteration. The sanction of 
the Board of Trade to the original alter- 
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ation authorized by the Act was given 
on the usual printed form, and was ac- 
companied by a signed plan. The plan 
is of great size and length, and I hardly 
think it would be worth while printing 
it; but if the. hon. and gallant Baronet 
wishes to inspect the documents I shall 
be most happy to show them to him at 
the Board of Trade. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
If he will be so good as to state 
what course the Government propose 
to adopt in consequence of the Report 
of the Wreck Commissioners regarding 
the fall of the Tay Bridge ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: As soon as 
I received the Reports of the Courts of 
Inquiry with regard to the Tay Bridge, 
I directed a Circular letter to be sent to 
all the Railway Companies in the United 
Kingdom, inclosing a copy of the Re- 
ports, and calling their attention to the 
grave responsibilities which they incurred 
with regard to all structures of a similar 
nature on their lines of railway. That 
Circular I will lay upon the Table of 
the House. I also desired a copy of 
the Reports to be sent to Major General 
Hutchinson, and called upon him for an 
explanation with regard to the remarks 
contained therein as to his original in- 
spection of the bridge. General Hutchin- 
son’s Memorandum I will also lay upon 
the Table. The Reports and Evidence 
and Appendix were also presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. It is also 
my intention to appoint a Committee to 
consider what rules it may be desir- 
able to make with regard to wind 
pressure upon railway structures, as 
suggested in the Report of the Court of 
Inquiry. 


‘Fever in Mayo. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—FEVER IN 
MAYO. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the. Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he is now in a. position 
to state the results of the inquiry ordered 
into the condition of the fever-stricken 
districts of the county Mayo; and also 
to inform the House what steps have 
been taken by the Local Government 
Board to supply an additional staff of 
nurses and medical attendants. 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER : In replying to 
the hon. Member for Mayo, I will, at the 
same time, answer the Question of the 
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hon. Member for Cork. I shall lay on 
the Table of the House this evening a 
Report received from Dr. Nixon, the tem- 
porary Medical Inspector sent down by 
the Irish Local Government Board to 
inquire into the condition of the fever- 
stricken districts of Mayo. So far asI 
am informed, fever prevails chiefly in 
the Union of Swineford; and though 
there have been some additional cases 
within the last few days, I have reason 
to believe that, as a whole, the fever is on 
the decline. There were 96 persons in 
Swineford Infirmary and Hospital last 
week, of whom 41 were suffering from 
fever. One doctor has had charge of 
the workhouse and of the dispensing dis- 
trict. The Vice Guardians advertised for 
another ; but no medical man replied to 
the advertisement. They have, how- 
ever, been since successful in getting the 
services of one from Dublin, who had 
already gone to Swineford, and steps are 
being taken to obtain one or two addi- 
tional trained nurses, and a comfortable 
ambulance covered and on springs and 
provided with the necessary appliances 
for the removal of the sick to hospital. I 
find the sanitary condition of the district 
in which fever most prevails is most de- 
plorable. It is such, in fact, as in itself 
to be a cause of fever. The Vice Guar- 
dians are taking measures to remove 
some of the causes of the disease and 
the prevention of its spread. They are 
also doing all in their power to provide 
for the care of the sick, and they have 
been told they must not spare any money 
for that purpose. The difficulties have 
been increased by the fear the people 
have of infectious disease, and their un- 
willingness to acknowledge its existence. 
In several cases it has got to a head 
from the fact that the people will not 
acknowledge that any member of the 
family has got it. 

Mr. O’°CONNOR POWER: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he has given special instructions to the 
Vice Guardians to improve the sanitary 
state of the district ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the insani- 
tary condition referred to was chiefly 
that of the cabins, and that was not a 
matter to be easily remedied. The 
Guardians were doing what they could to 
diminish the causes of disease; but it was 
not a matter of a month or two to raise 
the condition as to health of a large 
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they had the means of doing it. The 
difficulty was the overcrowding and the 
excessively bad condition of the cabins. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, Whether, as 
there appeared to have been an absence 
of preparation in these places, anything 
could be done in other districts in the 
way of anticipation, so that doctors and 
ambulances might be in readiness ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER said, the Local 
Government Board were taking such 
steps. The ambulances had been sent 
down before he inquired about them; 
and other precautions had been taken 
and Boards of Guardians warned to be 
provided with ambulances where they 
were at all likely to be required. After 
all, something must be left to local go- 
vernment in Ireland. The Local Go- 
vernment Board must, to some extent, 
act on the supposition that the Guar- 
dians were performing their duty, as in a 
great many cases they had been. What 
had happened at Swineford had been a 
lesson to the Local Government Board 
to look after other Unions at all simi- 
larly situated. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSIONERS—THE 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


Cartan AYLMER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will consent to lay upon the 
Table of the House the instructions 
proposed to be given to the Irish Land 
Commissioners about to be appointed, 
before the same are issued ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he hoped to be able in a short time to 
state the names of the Commissioners 
and the terms of the Reference to the 
Commission; but it was not usual to 
lay the terms on the Table before the 
Commission was appointed. 


LICENSING LAWS—MRS. FRANCES 
SARAH BELLAMY. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is ac- 
quainted with the case of Mrs. Frances 
Sarah Bellamy, who was convicted by 
the Bourn magistrates on the 22nd day 
of April last, upon the unsupported tes- 
timony of one witness, of permitting 
drunkenness in her house, and fined £3 
and costs, together with the endorse- 
ment of her licence; whother he is 
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suicide from distress of mind a few 
hours after her conviction; and, whe- 

‘ther, having regard to the general cir- 
cumstances of the case, and especially to 
the fact that Mrs. Bellamy had not 
suffered any previous conviction, he has 
made an inquiry to ascertain whether the 
sentence of the Bench was unnecessarily 
severe ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: It 
appears that Mrs. Bellamy’s case was 
heard before a Bench of five magistrates, 
of which Lord Aveland was the Chair- 
man. Ihave seen the evidence, and it 
seems to have perfectly justisfied the 
sentence given by the magistrates. It 
was not a severe one under the statute— 
a fine of £3, with an endorsement on the 
licence—the fact being that the premises 
were entered by a man who was noto- 
riously drunk, and was served with 
liquor there. I cannot see how the ma- 
gistrates could have given any other 
sentence. Itis, unfortunately, true that 
Mrs. Bellamy committed suicide next 
day ; butit would be most invidious and 
unfair to attribute any blame to the ma- 
gistrates for the suicide of the woman 
because she had been fined £3 and her 
licence endorsed—a sentence which, in 
any reasonable pica would not 
have led to so unhappy a conclusion. 


Navy— 


GERMANY—THE SURTAXE 
D’ENTREPOT. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is not the case that the sur- 
taxe d’entrepot, which is already in 
operation as regards France, and which 
has been suggested as regards Germany, 
has the effect of placing this Country, as 
the great carrying nation of the world, 
in a less favourable position than a 
‘‘most favoured nation,” by a special 
tax being thus levied on goods which 
are at present carried almost exclusively 
by British ships, and which, although 
ultimately intended for a Foreign desti- 
nation, are first landed in this Country; 
and, if, in the negotiations of any future 
commercial Treaty with France or Ger- 
many, Her Majesty’s Government will 
endeavour to obtain such modification 
of ‘*the most favoured nation clause ” as 
shallnolonger entitle sither country toim- 
pose a surtaxe d’entrepot to the prejudice 
of a trade which is carried on from ports 
in this Country alone? 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: From 
the nature of English trade, and the re- 
lative geographical positions of the two 
countries, the surtaxe d entrepot in France 
does, no doubt, act more unfavourably 
towards England than to any other 
country. But if it were adopted in Ger- 
many, Belgium and Holland would suffer 
quite as much as, if not more than, this 
country. The surtaxe d entrepst does not 
constitute any infraction of the ‘‘ most 
favoured nation”’ Article, and no miti- 
gation of its effects could be secured by 
any modification of that Article; but 
Her Majesty’s Government will give 
attention to the subject in any future 
commercial negotiations. 


THE GAS EXPLOSION IN TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether the Board 
has jurisdiction to institute an inquiry 
into the clauses and circumstances of the 
recent Gas Explosion in the Tottenham 
Court Road; and, if so, whether it is 
their intention to institute such inquiry ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The Board of 
Trade have no power under the Gas Acts 
to institute an inquiry into the cause or 
circumstances of the recent explosion in 
Tottenham Court Road; but they con- 
sidered it so important that a thorough 
investigation should be made that they 
communicated with Dr. Hardwicke, the 
Coroner of the district in which the ac- 
cident occurred, and have, with his ap- 
proval and consent, directed Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, one of the Gas Referees, to 
attend the inquest which is being held 
and to assist the Coroner as an expert 
assessor. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD WORKMEN—ISSUE 
OF CANVAS CLOTHING, 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether he can state 
the reasons which led to the issue of an 
order prohibiting the use as heretofore 
of canvas clothing by men employed in 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards ; whether this 
order was temporarily suspended a few 
days since; and, whether, in view of 
the usefulness of this clothing to those 
hitherto authorized to have it, the Ad- 
nmiralty will now rescind the order alto- 
gether? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The hon. 
Member is not correct in saying that an 
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Order has recently been issued pro- 
hibiting the use of canvas clothing by 
the workmen at the Dockyards. The 
facts of the case to which he alludes are 
these—namely :—It has always been the 
custom of the Dockyards to supply 
workmen in certain trades with working 
suits, where, from the nature of their 
employment, their clothing is exposed to 
special damage. But of late years a 
great extension of this privilege has 
been made at some of the Yards without 
any authority. In 1877 it was. found 
necessary to call the attention of the 
Dockyard officials to this, and to direct 
a restriction of the issue of Government 
clothes to the authorized trades. Last 
year a Committee on Stores, appointed 
by the late Government, in visiting the 
Yards observed again the very great 
extent to which the use of Government 
clothing at some of the Yards had grown, 
and it appeared that more than half the 
men were in Government clothing. In 
consequence of this a Departmental 
Order was prepared by the Director of 
Stores, which was issued last month, 
again calling attention to this, and di- 
recting that these articles should be re- 
turned into store, and only be issued in 
future to those workmen entitled to 
them, at the same time extending the 
supply of fearnought dresses to many 
persons who had not previously been 
allowed them. This Order caused re- 
monstrance from some of the workmen ; 
and on the matter being brought to my 
notice for the first time I consulted with 
the Controller about it, who, on looking 
at the Order, found that it was wider 
than he had intended, and, at his desire, 
* it was suspended. It will be necessary 
to re-issue the Order in a modified form, 
as the Admiralty cannot undertake to 
supply working clothes to all the men in 
the Dockyards, and uniformity must be 
enforced in the different Dockyards ; but 
a liberal view will be taken of the trades 
where damage occurs to the clothing, 
which will be allowed this privilege, and 
inquiry is now being made on this point. 

Mr. PULESTON: Will the hon. 
Gentleman state when the Order was 
withdrawn ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: A few days 


ago. 
Mr. PULESTON: During the Ply- 
mouth election ? 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes; but 
it had nothing to do with the election. 


Ur. Shaw Lefevre 
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My attention was called to the matter by 
Sir George Young, the Liberal candi- 
date. 


BULGARIA AND EASTERN ROUMELIA. 


Siz H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether the Government had received 
any information as to the agitation 
existing in Bulgaria and Eastern Rou- 
melia on the subject of a union between 
those Provinces; and whether they had 
heard of the arrival of considerable 
numbers of Russian non-commissioned 
officers in Bulgaria ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Accord- 
ing to the latest information received by 
Her Majesty’s Government from the 
Government of Bulgaria, that Govern- 
ment did not think it probable that any 
attempt will at present be made to dis- 
turb the existing arrangements, and 
strongly disclaims any desire for union 
with Eastern Roumelia. <A meeting 
took place in May, which was attended 
by delegates from all parts of Bulgaria, 
and the question was discussed ; but no 
resolution was come to in favour of 
union. With respect to the arrival of 
Russian officers in Bulgaria, it is true 
there has been a continual departure and 
arrival of non-commissioned officers ever 
since the war. Those who were left to 
drill the Eastern Roumelian and Bul- 
garian Militia have gone back to Russia 
in large numbers, and large numbers 
have entered to take their places. The 
British Vice-Consul at Varna has re- 
ported the arrival at that port of 163 
officers in April last, and of 78 on the 
20th of May. 


MOTION. 


—2 0a 


PARLIAMENT—ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I now rise, in 
accordance with Notice, to move— 

‘That, for the remainder of the Session, Go- 
vernment Orders have priority on Wednesday, 
and that on Tuesday the 20th July, and every 
succeeding Tuesday, Orders of the Day have 
precedence of Notices of Motions, Government 
Orders having priority.” 


A Motion of this kind is made with a 
view to the general convenience of the 
House, or, in other words, to the choice 
of the smallest among the inconveniences 
which are likely to result from a large 
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amount of Business having to be done 
at a late period of the Session. In 
making the proposal at the present time 
Her Majesty’s Government have regard 
partly to recent usage and partly to the 
condition of Business. As respects the 
condition of Business they have to look 
to the condition of private legislation ; 
and it does not appear that there are 
Bills of importance upon the Paper, which 
have made such progress in the hands 
of private Members as to be likely to 
become law during the present Session, 
whether this Motion be agreed to or 
not. That observation is a general one. 
With regard to the Business of the Go- 
vernnent, what we think is this—that it 
may be right to dispense with the fulfil- 
ment of the intention announced in the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne of 
renewing the Act for secret voting. We 
shall take simply a continuing Act, and 
let the subject of the final form of the Act 
stand over. There was alsoanother matter 
mentioned in the Speech from the Throne, 
which we cannot regard as a matter of 
urgency, and that is the Bill with regard 
to the electoral borough franchise in 
Ireland, and we shall be prepared to 
drop it. With respect to the other im- 
portant Bills of the Government, our in- 
tention is to adhere to them, and take 
the deliberate judgment of the House 
upon them. With respect to the time at 
which this Motion was made, I have 
before me a statement as to the last 
three years, which may be said to have 
been more or less urgent years; but, 
undoubtedly, the present year must be 
held to be one of very great urgency 
when it is recollected that the Business 
of the Session was practically not com- 
menced until the 20th of May. In 1877 
the Order was made on July 23, some- 
what later, and Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days taken on July 24 and 25. In 1878 
the Order was made on July 15, and 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays taken on 
July 16 and 17—of course, with the 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays following. 
In 1879 the Order was made on July 14, 
and Tuesdays and Wednesdays taken on 
July 15 and 16, and the days following. 
In this instance I make my proposal on 
July 12, but propose to begin taking 
Wednesdays on July 14, and the first 
Tuesday on July 20; and, therefore, 
on the whole, the arrangement will be 
about the same as last year. I do not 
know whether it is necessary for me to 
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enter upon any explanation. These are 
the general grounds of the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Government Orders have priority on Wednes- 
day, and that on Tuesday the 20th July, and 
every succeeding Tuesday, Orders of the Day 
have precedence of Notices of Motions, Govern- 
ment Orders having priority.”—( Mr, Gladstone.) 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the 
Prime Minister had observed that he 
did not think the measures in which 
private Members were interested were 
such as stood any chance of being 
seriously considered during the present 
Session. Now, he had a Bill—the 
Ulster Tenant Right Bill—which stood 
first in the Orders of the Day for Wed- 
nesday, having been read a second time 
with the assent of all parties in the 
month of March. This Bill had been 
five, six, or seven times before the 
House. It was originally introduced by 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, the Member for 
Drogheda, and then by the late Mem- 
ber for the County of Down. It then met 
with more or less favour. The present 
Bill was introduced four years ago by 
himself, with the aid of the late Member 
for the City of Londonderry and the late 
Member for Donegal. In the first: year 
it was defeated by 150, the next year it 
was talked out, the third year it was 
only defeated by a majority of 15, and 
this year, when re-introduced, it passed 
without opposition on the 3rd of March. 
He knew it was said that he had brought 
it forward in consequence of an under- 
standing with the late Government, and 
for electioneering purposes. That state- 
ment was, however, entirely false. He 
never had any understanding with the 
late Government, and the existence of 
any such understanding had been denied 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) in a letter to the Member for 
the County of Down. He knew that all 
the Members on the present Ministerial 
Bench supported it whenever it was 
before the House; and he should see 
with great regret the removal from the 
Notice Paper of a Bill in which the 
tenants in the North of Ireland took the 
greatest interest. They heard a great 


deal about compensation for disturbance, 
and he should like to know what com- 
ensation for disturbance he was to 
ave. Would the Prime Minister afford 
him an opportunity for bringing it for- 
ward soon ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that he 
could not make any promise as to afford- 
ing an opportunity for bringing forward 
the Bill. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he was sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman should bring 
forward Bills that were the cause of 
agitation and disorder both in the 
House and ‘‘elsewhere,” and yet could 
not afford an opportunity for bringing 
forward a measure that met with gene- 
ral approval. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, there 
was perfect unanimity in the whole 
Principality of Wales in favour of the 
passing of the Bill for Sunday Closing. 
Upwards of 90 per cent were desirous 
that the Bill should pass. Upwards of 
250,000 people had petitioned the House 
in favour of the Bill; and out of 30 Welsh 
Members, 29 were in favour of it. He 
must ask the Government to give a short 
time for that Bill. He believed it would 
not occupy more than a single hour. In 
case he did not receive a satisfactory 
reply, he should on Thursday put a 
Question as to whether the Government 
would place the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Wales) Bill as the 
first Order on an early day ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
think the proposal of the Prime Minister 
is a reasonable one, and one which the 
House would do well to accept. It is 
quite true that this is about the period 
when such a Motion is made; but it has 
reference, not only to the time when we 
shall begin the work, but also to the 
time when we shall close our work. The 
general understanding upon which the 
House gives to the Government the re- 
mainder of the time at its disposal is 
that it shall look forward, if not to the 
exact time for the closing of the Session, 
at least to about the time. I hope that, 
if we are to give the days now asked, it 
is understood we shall look forward to 
the termination of the Session about the 
usual time. With regard to the Bills 
which will have to be sacrificed, I do 
not think I am myself particularly in- 
terested in any; but there are two im- 
portant Bills from the Lords which are 
under my charge—the Settled Land Bill 
and the Conveyancing and Law of Pro- 
perty Bill—with regard to which, I am 
afraid, there is not much chance of having 
an opportunity of discussing them, but 
I should regret if they are obliged to be 
laid aside for the Session. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
endeavour to find time for making pro- 
gress with these Bills. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
am obliged to my right hon. Friend for 
that assurance. I think it will be con- 
venient if my right hon. Friend will 
state, as far as possible, in what order 
the Government Bills will be taken. 
There are still, after those which have 
been put aside, 10 or 12 Bills more or 
less important on the Paper, and I shall 
be glad to know in what order they will 
be taken. 

Mr. RICHARD appealed to the Go- 
vernment to give facilities for the passing 
through Committee of the short Bill for 
closing public-houses on Sundays in 
Wales. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE reminded the 
House that in 1875 he had moved a Re- 
solution according to which no private 
Member would be allowed to appoint a 
day for the second reading of a Bill 
more than a month after the day for the 
first reading. Considering the crowded 
state of the Notice Paper, some such 
Rule might be found useful. He wished 
to know for what period the Govern- 
ment intended to continue the Ballot 
Act ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, as a Re- 
presentative from the North of England, 
wished to say that there was a feeling 
of deep and great anxiety amongst the 
vast population of that part of the 
country with regard to the measures of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He believed 
the announcement made by the Prime 
Minister would be received with pro- 
found satisfaction, that the Government 
did not intend to abandon any of the 
most important of those measures which 
they had introduced, and which they 
considered necessary for the good of the 
country. In the North it was believed 
if the Government in the outset of their 
career showed a readiness to abandon their 
measure they would have greater diffi- 
culties to contend with inthefuture. If 
the Government persevered, he could 
assure them they would receive the sup- 
port of hon. Gentlemen in that part of the 
House. With regard to hon. Gentlemen 
—. he wished to say that if they 
deliberately, and after due deliberation, 
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preferred to postpone the consideration 
of such measures as the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill and the Burials Bill until 
the comparative cool and calm of the 
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month of September, they would find 
that the powers of endurance of Mem- 
bers sitting on the Ministerial side of 
the House were certainly not inferior to 
those possessed by the Opposition. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH remarked 
that when a proposal similar to that 
made by the Prime Minister had been 
submitted to the House in former years 
it was with a view of bringing the 
Session to a close at the usual time. 
They were now told that the Govern- 
ment not only wished to have additional 
time before the Session closed, but that 
the Session would probably be pro- 
longed. That was an encroachment upon 
the privileges of private Members which 
he did not remember to have been made 
in any previous Session. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS sup- 
ported the appeal to the Prime Minister 
in favour of the Bill for Sunday Closing 
in Wales. It was a measure on which 
there was no difference of local opinion, 
and a very short time would suffice for 
its consideration. The question was 
sometimes put to him why Welsh Mem- 
bers did not succeed in getting their 
Bills passed, whereas Irish Members 
were attended to. He had generally 
given the straightforward answer to 
those inquiries that the Welsh Members 
were not troublesome and exacting. He 
did entreat the Government not to force 
Welsh Members to pursue a_ policy 
similar to that adopted by hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
while he sympathized with private Mem- 
bers who saw their Bills were likely to 
be threatened, he regretted that no in- 
fluential Member of that House had 
risen to call attention to the defect of 
the system which was responsible for the 
annual appearance of a Motion like that 

just now named by the Prime Minister. 
His hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne (Mr. Cowen) had called 
attention to the difficulty now experienced 
in disposing of the Questions in a 
reasonable time ; and from the position 
in which he (Mr. O’Connor Power) had 
noticed the Government to be, no matter 
what Party was in power, he was driven 
to the conclusion that unless influential 
private Members, like the hon. Member 
for Newcastle, and, perhaps, with great 
respect, he might include the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate)—unless Gentlemen of that stand- 
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ing would undertake to devise such 
alterations in the legislative system as 
would enable them to get rid of a great 
deal of work, which they were not com- 
petent as an Imperial Parliament to deal 
with, he believed that no amount of 
Party forbearance, no amount of indi- 
vidual self-sacrifice, would relieve the 
House of Commons from the ridiculous 
position in which it found itself at this 
period of every Session. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Watkin 
Williams), who had addressed the 
House, was supposed to represent a 
national grievance, and had handled 
the Irish Members rather roughly ; and 
it must be understood that when Irish- 
men were charged with wasting the 
time of Parliament they had always a 
ready answer in the proposal, which he 
need not name, but which was familiar, 
he was sure, to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He wished to make one 
observation upon the effect which the 
present legislative system had, not 
merely on the discontent of Wales, and 
upon the discontent of Scotland, which was 
very much disposed to make a complaint 
in such terms as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, but upon the discontent in 
Ireland. The effect in that country would 
be even more disastrous than it would 
be in Wales or Scotland, if the people 
of Ireland found that, after sending 
Members to Parliament year after year, 
they were unable to obtain for their 
country any satisfactory legislation. He 
had, however, only risen to fix the atten- 
tion of the House upon the root of the 
evil, and to point out that until someone 
with a strong hand and a clear head 
came to the rescue they would show 
themselves that they were unable to 
do their Business, and were impervious 
to ridicule. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he could not 
resist the force of the appeal made to 
the House by the Prime Minister. Yet 
it was only natural for Members like 
himself and his hon. Friend the Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney), who were 
sufferers by it, to feel some disappoint- 
ment at having their opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Bills they were concerned in 
taken from them. When a Member had 
balloted repeatedly for a place, and had 
got a favourable one, he naturally felt 
some regret when he saw his chance of 
advancing the project he was interested 
in withdrawn from him by the exigencies 
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of Public Business. He did not com- 
plain of this. It was a fate that all ex- 
—. at one time or other in that 

ouse. The arrangement proposed was 
a convenient one. It contributed to the 
comfort of all concerned. It gave the 
Government larger control over the time 
of Parliament towards the end of the 
Session. It placed the initiative of all 
Business at the disposal of the Ministry, 
and left at the hands of private Members 
only the work of comment and criticism. 
But while it permitted the work of the 
year to be wound up more satisfactorily, 
experience had shown that the arrange- 
ment was advantageous to all parties. 
For a private Member to pass a Bill— 
even if fair advance was made with it at 
the beginning of the Session—was diffi- 
cult. To do so at such a period as they 
had now reached was impossible. All, 
therefore, that a Member could expect 
was a discussion of the measure he had 
in charge, and that sacrifice he and 
others like him were called upon to make 
by the Resolution of the Prime Minister. 
While he made the sacrifice ungrudg- 
ingly, under the circumstances, it was 
right for the House to remember that 
these demands upon private Members 
were increasing year by year. The 
Prime Minister had said that a like 
Motion to the one now being considered 
was made at a like date last year and 
the two previous years. That was cor- 
rect ; but the fact required to be supple- 
mented by a statement that during the 
years before the demand upon inde- 
pendent Members had not been made 
at such an early date. In 1874 a like 
Resolution to the present was moved by 
the late Prime Minister in the first week 
in August. In 1875 the Motion was 
made on July 30th; in 1878, on July 
27th. In later years, it was true, 
similar Motions were made on July 23rd, 
July 16th, and July 14th. Now the de 
mand was made on July 12th. The 
difference between this year and the last 
year or two was not great; but the dif- 
ference between the time that the Mo- 
tion was made in the first Session of last 
Parliament and the first Session of this 
was considerable. The Motion was 
made three weeks later in 1874 than it 
was in 1880. Thus it was, whatever 
Party was in power, whoever the men 
that were in Office, year by year the time 
at the disposal of independent Members 
was reduced, and the time at the com- 
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mand of the Executive increased. The 
encroachment was made at the rate of a 
few days one year, a week the next; and 
in the course of a comparatively short 
period independent Members’ time was 
curtailed in a limited Session by some- 
thing little short of a month. He knew 
the present Session was exceptional— 
that the present position was peculiar— 
and he did not wish to press the point 
unduly. But, at the same time, it was 
right that the House should know the 
facts, and realize the way in which the 
course of Business was drifting. Many 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen now on 
the Treasury Bench stood up stoutly for 
private Members’ privileges when they 
were on the other side. He hoped the 
change from one side to the other 
would not make them forget their pro- 
fessions and practices on this point 
which, to unofficial Members of the 
House, was important. The Prime 
Minister had told them it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to abandon two 
Bills—the Borough Franchise (Ireland) 
Bill and the Ballot Bill. But he gave 
them to understand that the Ministry 
meant to persevere with the remaining 
parts of their programme. When these 
two measures were abstracted from the 
list, it still left five others that were to 
be read a second time—the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill, the Savings Banks Bill, the 
Vaccination Bill, the Burials Bill, and 
the Post Office Money Order Bill. There 
were five Bills, too, in Committee— 
the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill, the 
Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) 
Bill, the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, the Employers’ Liability Bill, and 
the Merchant Seamen’s Bill. In addi- 
tion to these there were the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates to be passed ; the Indian 
finances to be considered ; and the in- 
cidental discussions that would arise out 
of foreign questions. If all this work 
was to be persevered with, and the ordi- 
nary course of Business and discussion 
was adhered to, the House would cer- 
tainly not be able to rise before Septem- 
ber. He thought when Parliament was 
placing at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment all the time of the House, it was 
only right for Members, in return, to 
have from the Leader of the Govern- 
ment a declaration as to whether all the 
Bills on the Paper were to be gone on 
with, no matter what time they might 
take in their consideration, This was a 
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fair request to prefer; and he hoped the 
Prime Minister would give the House 
all the assurance as to his intentions 
that was within his power. With re- 
ference to the observations of his hon. 


Friend the Member for Salford (Mr.. 


Arnold), he feared that if Parliament 
was to sit as long as he seemed to an- 
ticipate it would, the attendance would 
either become very attenuated, or the 
temper of Members would become very 
irritable. He quite sympathized with 
him in his desire to help the Govern- 
ment forward with their Bills. There 
was a general wish amongst Members 
on that side to do this. But there were 
difficulties in the way that rendered 
legislative progress with the present 
forms and restrictions both slow and 
tedious. The fact was—and the sooner 
all recognized it the better—there were 
too many Members in the House. There 
was too much talk and too many Bills. 
It was simply impossible for. the House 
of Commons, constituted as it was, and 
with its existing forms, to transact 
efficiently the immense mass of local, 
parochial, and detailed business that 
came before it. They might reason and 
speculate as they chose ; but they would 
have to come back again to the fact that 
as long as there were 600 odd Members 
—all of whom had an equal right to 
speak and take part in every incident of 
discussion—they would, with such an 
interminable list of subjects before them, 
constantly suffer from loquacity. He 
did not believe that an effective change 
would be accomplished until the work 
was distributed. But as long as the 
Rules were observed, and the constitution 
of Parliament was as it was, the best 
way of advancing Public Business was 
for every Member to practice a mode- 
rate and sensible restraint, and neither 
hamper the Business by unnecessary talk 
nor by repeating unduly arguments that 
had already been urged. That would 
be a temporary relief; but it would not 
be a permanent one. 

Mrz. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
be surprised that this subject had sug- 
gested to the mind of the hon. Member 
(Mr. J. Cowen) and of many others 
topics a little wider, but of very great 
interest. With regard to the impossi- 
bility of that House discharging, under 

resent Rules, the whole of the duties 
incumbent upon it, and to the sugges- 
tions for improving that state of things, 
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he did not propose to follow the hon. 
Member, because it would be idle to do 
so on the present occasion. One obser- 
vation he might be permitted to make, 
and he did it without presuming to cen- 
sure anyone; it was to show that in 
one important particular they were re- 
trograding, ual not advancing, with 
regard to the transaction of Business. 
In all his early Parliamentary life, the 
Members of the House were content with 
the opportunities given them of dis- 
cussing the principle of a Bill upon the 
reading of a Bill. If they reserved to 
themselves the right of discussing that 

rincipleupon the Motion of the Speaker’s 
eaving the Chair, or on the Motion for 
reporting the Bill to the House, they 
were content to take the details of the 
Bill in Committee. About 20 or 25 years 
ago the practice slowly crept in of con- 
testing on the second reading not the 
principle of a Bill, but some particular 
point in a Bill in which some Member 
of the House took a particular interest, 
thus thrusting that point into the fore- 
front of the battle. In his opinion, such 
things might legitimately happen; he 
was only making a general observation. 
But, as a matter of fact, it was incon- 
testable that almost every Bill of im- 
portance produced by the Government 
had been met on the second reading— 
he did not speak of those cases where 
the Resolution opposed was one of oppo- 
sition outright—on some selected point 
or other, put forward in such a manner 
as to clog the debate on the second 
reading. The prevalence of such a 
practice must, undoubtedly, be regarded 
as a very serious obstacle to the progress 
of Business. He was not speaking now 
of the course followed between Party 
and Party, or by the opponents of a 
Bill. It was taken by persons who 
avowed themselves friendly to its general 
principle. He most respectfully sug- 
gested to the reflection of Members that 
it would be a great advantage if they 
could be content to separate the discus- 
sion upon the principle from the discus- 
sion upon the details. A question had 
been put with regard to the Ballot Bill. 
It would be purely a continuance of the 
Act. He had been asked his opinion 
with respect to the duration of the Ses- 
sion. He could only give an opinion. 
The sound of the name of the month of 
September was as hateful in his ears as 








it could possibly be in the ears of any 
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-hon. Member. Some ancient poet had 
spoken of it as the fatal month that 
killed men ; and it was almost enough to 
kill men to hear it named. He could 
not presume to say what time would be 
required by Members for the discussion 
of the Bills before them. All he could 
say was he did not know of anything in 
the Bills of the Government that should 
require the House of Commons to sit 
into the month of September. For, al- 
though upon these Bills there were, in 
some cases, important differences of 
opinion—differences amounting to dif- 
ferences of principle—yet they did not 
involve any considerable amount of de- 
tail; and, therefore, he did not see why 
the month of August, before its very last 
week, should not enable them to get 
through the Business before them. That, 
however, was an opinion only. With 
regard to the order of the measures, they 
hoped to have a definitive judgment from 
the House as to the Compensation for 
Disturbance (Ireland) Bill to-morrow. 
After that they proposed to appropriate 
Wednesday to the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, and on Thursday to take the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill; because 
it was desirable that the provisions 
affecting a very large and important 
trade should receive the early considera- 
tion of the House. These measures stood 
in the front, and behind them was a Bill 
which he could hardly bring himself to 
mention, for it raised a shudder in the 
nervous system of a portion of the House, 
the Hares and Rabbits Bill; and in the 
rear of that came the Burials Bill. They 
could deal with that measure at their 
leisure, after they had disposed of more 
serious topics. He could not think that 
the amount of detail involved in these 
measures would be found impossible to 
deal with, though it was exceedingly 
difficult to compress into any Session 
commencing on the 20th of May any 
respectable amount of work. The short- 
ness of the Session had been the real 
obstacle in the way of private Members. 
Of all the Bills practically set aside by 
the adoption of this Resolution there 
was not one that had yet attained the 
stage of second reading. He would be 
very glad if the House recognized the 
a reasons for the adoption of the 

otion. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, he did 
not rise to oppose the Motion, for he ad- 
mitted that there were special reasons 
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which seemed to justify the Government 
in proposing the Resolution at a some- 
what earlier period than usual. At the 
same time, not only was there a ten- 
dency in that direction, but though the 
half-past 12 Rule was popular in the 
House, and had its advantages, it un- 
deniably placed private Members who 
were in charge of Bills at a great disad- 
vantage. Formerly it was comparatively 
easy for a private Member to bring his 
Bill to a successful result by the end of 
July, but the case was very different now; 
and, in the circumstances, he thought 
the Government might well give some 
facilities to those Members who had 
Bills at an advanced stage. This would 
be only fair, and would save time 
another Session. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that he had 
been fortunate enough to obtain the first 
place on the Paper for a very important 
question with regard to the tariffs of 
Canada, the Colonies generally, and the 
United States; but the Question of Privi- 
lege, of which they had heard so much, 
put it aside. And now his Motion stood 
in the first place for the second Tuesday. 
He suggested that the Government 
should take all measures back, and re- 
introduce them next year in a better 
form. .He would propose that hon. 
Members should unite in a penny sub- 
scription for a waste paper basket to be 
presented to the Prime Minister, to con- 
tain all the Government measures that 
could not be carried in a certain time. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he rose to ex- 

ress what he thought would be nothing 
ess than the national disappointment 
of Ireland at the abandonment of the 
Borough Franchise (Ireland) Bill. The 
Bill was put forward in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech as a piece de resistance, 
and as an evidence of the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to do justice 
to Ireland; for he could not imagine 
that the Government would bring in a 
measure for conferring political power 
on the Irish people if they had the in- 
tention eventually to deny them that 
justice. Now, of all the Bills on the 
Paper that Bill was the only one which 
the Government were about to drop. 
Hon. Members for Wales and Scotland 
would have to go back and tell the Welsh 
and the Scotch people how such trivial 
measures as Sunday Closing Bills had 
been compulsorily abandoned ; but how 
were they, the Irish Members, to go over 
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to Ireland and state that the only mea- 
sure in the Speech giving political power 
to the Irish people, and the only national, 
constitutional, and statesman-like mea- 
sure ee country, had been 
withdrawn? He should not take up 
the time of the House longer than to 
express the deep regret which, he be- 
lieved, would be felt in Ireland at the 
course which was followed. He hoped 
to have from the Prime Minister an as- 
surance that it was only great exigency 
that compelled the Government to that 
course, and that a similar measure would 
form part of the Government programme 
at the opening of the next Parliament. 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER said, there was 
not the slightest intention of abandoning 
the hope of speedily passing the Borough 
Franchise (Ireland) Bill, which the Go- 
vernment believed could not be passed 
this Session. While he regretted that 
such should be the case, he could not 
help remarking that a great portion of 
the Session had been taken up with Irish 
Business. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked in 
what order the Savings Banks Bill and 
the Post Office Money Orders Bill would 
be taken in the programme of the Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the present 
stage of the Savings Banks Bill—namely, 
the second reading—could only require 
a fraction of time. No doubt, the Com- 
mittee stage would require a Sitting to 
dispose of it. The Post Office Money 
Orders Bill might be allowed to pass the 
second reading without a lengthened de- 
bate ; because the questions raised with 
regard to it were only questions for 
Committee. 

Motion agreed to. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—IRISH BILLS. 


Mr. CALLAN said, that a great mys- 
tification was arising in Ireland with 
regard to the Borough Franchise (Ire- 
land) Bill. Would the Chief Secretary 
state authoritatively whether the Bill 
had been withdrawn simply for want of 
time, or with the intention of re-intro- 
ducing it next Session in connection with 
the question of the re-distribution of 
seats ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Absolutely 
for want of time, and with the intention 
of re-introflucing it. 
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Mr. PARNELLsaid, he wished todraw 
attention to two small Bills—namely, 
the Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill 
and the Municipal Franchise (Ireland) 
Bill. The second of those Bills had re- 
ceived a second reading, and the first 
had passed through Committee. The 
taking of private Members’ days by the 
Government, and more especially the 
taking of Tuesday, would effectually 
prevent any chance of either of those 
Bills being reached before half-past 12 
o’clock ; and as there was no really valid 
opposition to either of them, with the 
exception of the usual blocking Notice, 
he trusted that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would be able to see his way to 
giving some promise, if they were asked 
to give up their chance of passing those 
Bills in the usual way, that half an hour 
would be given up before half-past 12 
for the purpose of enabling those steps 
to be taken, and those exceedingly use- 
ful Bills to be passed, so that the time 
which had already been bestowed upon 
them would not be set at naught by the 
step which the Government were now 
about to take. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, one of 
the Bills was going through Committee, 
and he should be glad to see the other 
through as well; but, when there was a 
block at this period of the Session, there 
was a very poor chance of getting the 
special assistance desired by the hon. 
Member. He would, however, commu- 
nicate with his hon. Friend who had 
charge of the Bill, and, if possible, 
help it on. Two or three Government 
measures were in much the same posi- 
tion. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL, 
NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg, Sir, to 
give Notice that I shall, to-morrow, move 
the following Amendment in the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill : 
—In line 32, which contains the third of 
the printed conditions under which judg- 
ment can be given, that eviction for non- 
payment of rent is not a disturbance for 
which compensation is to be awarded, I 
propose to strike out ‘‘ unreasonably,” 
and after the word ‘‘landlord”’ to insert 
‘‘ without the offer of any reasonable 
alternative,’’ sc that the third condition 
will run thus—‘‘that such terms are 
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refused by the landlord without the offer 
of any reasonable alternative.” Ifthose 
words should be approved by the House, 
it would not be necessary for us to pro- 
ceed further with the clause which has 
been announced by my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Treland. 

Mr. CALLAN wished to know what 
meaning the right hon. Gentleman at- 
tached to the words “reasonable alter- 
native ?”’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot now 
explain my Notice. To-morrow, I will. 


Supply— Civil 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
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COMMITTEE. 


Supply—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Cuass I. Pustic Works anv Buriprnas. 


(1.) £23,571, to complete the sum for 
Royal Palaces. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
before the Vote was passed, he should 
like to ask whether the Government 
had any intention to establish a Royal 
Palace in Ireland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he was 
bound to say that, at the present time, 
the Government had no such intention. 

GeneraL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that he renewed his annual protest 
against the mode in which the Royal 
Palaces were disposed of without the 
sanction or knowledge of Parliament. 
But, in so saying, he must add that he 
had no objection to the Royal Family 
being suitably provided with houses ; 
he only wished that they should be 
properly accommodated according to 
their future positions in the State. On 
this Vote being before the House on the 
previous occasion, he had avowed his 
wish to see the Heir to the Throne well 
ago for; but as regarded the other 

ranches of the Family, the most suit- 
able provision for them was a grant of 
money by Parliament for their entire 
support. At the same time, he had a 
most strenuous objection to the mode 
in which Royal Palaces were now occu- 
mae in part by Members of the Royal 

amily, but largely by others selected at 
the pleasure of the Crown, when not 
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required for the personal occupation 
of Her. Majesty. These ought to 
be given over to Parliament, to be 
cared for by the Works Department. 
He objected, also, to these Royal 
Palaces being so used, because they 
might be made useful in some other 
way by being occupied as residences of 
Members of Royal Families, other than 
those of Her Majesty, who came on 
Royal visits to thiscountry. Hethought 
it would be much better that those who 
were not Members of the Royal Family, 
but who occupied these Palaces, should 
be provided with a compensatory allow- 
ance annually voted by the House of 
Commons. These classes should not be 
permitted tooccupy Royal Palaces which, 
in manycases, were not suitable for their 
present or former sphere of life. In 
his opinion, were the Royal Palaces 
not occupied by private individuals in 
the manner they were at present, they 
could be kept up in a much more 
economical manner. The difference be- 
tween that cost for keeping up and the 
present costly mode would allow of a 
handsome saving, even if a money 
allowance were voted for providing 
houses for such as deserved the bounty. 
To his own knowledge, sums of money 
were now annually spent upon certain 
Royal Palaces for the convenience of 
those living there which were enormous 
in amount, and far beyond the outlay 
proper for these classes. Year after 
year he raised objections to this system ; 
but not the slightest notice had even 
been taken of the objections. A time 
might come when the Descendants of the 
Royal House might need the Votes of 
the House of Commons, and then would 
be urged the strong objection to the 
waste of funds on Palaces when such 
might have been avoided. He believed 
that it was contrary to the agreement 
made between the country and the 
Crown that these Palaces, not needed 
for personal occupation, should bé 
allowed to be appropriated, as they 
were, for purposes not previously autho- 
rized by Parliament. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £1,520, to complete the sum for 
Marlborough House. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £70,277, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 81st day of March 1881, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
the annual Estimates for this Vote 
rovoked criticizm at the hands of Irish 
embers. Ireland paid one-tenth of 
the Imperial Revenue ; but it got penne 
like one-tenth of the share inthe Nationa 
Expenditure. Forthe Royal Parks and 
Pleasure Gardens under this Vote, they 
were asked to vote the sum of £112,000; 
but every one of those Royal Parks and 
Pleasure Gardens were in Great Britain, 
and not a single penny was expended 
in Ireland. Unless the Government 
could assure the Committee that Ireland 
would be given a share in similar dis- 
bursements, it would be the duty of 
Irish Members to resist the Vote. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that he wished 
to call the attention of his right hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Adam) to the state of Battersea 
Park, where he would find the ride 
unsafe for equestrians. He wished, 
also, to state that the Portico which 
used to be at Burlington House, and 
which was of a very architectural and 
ornamental character, had now, for some 
years, been laid up in a corner of Bat- 
tersea Park. He thought that it ought 
to be removed, and put in a proper posi- 
tion. As regarded Kensington Gardens, 
he wished to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the present state of the 
trees there. Many of them were ina 
very dangerous state of decay, and re- 
quired a very free use of the axe; and, 
if they were not attended to, in the 
course of 20 years Kensington Gardens 
would have to be re-planted with young 
trees. He thought that, in Regent’s 
Park, too large a portion of the Park 
was devoted to semi-public purposes, 
very praiseworthy in themselves, but not 
consonant with the object for which the 
Park was originally intended. The last 
point to which he wished to draw atten- 
tion was with regard to the excessive 
decoration of Hyde Park with flower 
beds. Every hon. Gentleman was per- 
fectly aware that flowers were useful 
and beautiful decorations ; but, in Hyde 
Park, such large portions were railed 
off for flower beds, as to inconveniently 
restrict the popular use of the Park, 
peruienlaniy at the corner adjoining 

otten Réw. He might further observe, 
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that he did not think that the site for 
the statue of Byron in Hamilton Place 
was at all a suitable position. He did not 
wish to enter into any art criticism, and 
his remarks applied to the locality only. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that he rose 
for the purpose of moving the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £355. The 
reason for which he moved it was the 
inerease in the preservation of game in 
Richmond Park. He did not think that 
it was the duty of Parliament to pay for 
food for the game kept by the Ranger in 
the Park, or that it was the duty of the 
nation to become game-preservers. He 
did not, however, grudge the amount 
spent for the purpose; but the reason 
which he had for moving the reduction 
wasto protest against the increase in the 
preservation of game in Richmond Park, 
because it excluded the public from the 
use of a large portion of the Park. 
Cricket and other games were notallowed 
in the Park; and the space for the re- 
creation of school children and for the 
public was very much restricted. The 
public were continually interfered with 
by the keepers, and many of the best 
parts of the Park were entirely shut off 
from public use. Many very beautiful 
plantations were keptclosed in order that 
the game—the rabbits, and pheasants— 
might not be interfered with. Another 
objection to this undue preservation of 
game was in an economical point of view. 
The rabbits in Richmond Park cost the 
country a great deal of money, for they 
entirely destroyed the grass—everyone 
knew that nothing was more destructive 
to grass than rabbits. The consequence 
was that they were obliged to buy hay 
to a large extent, in order to feed the 
deer, by reason of the rabbits destroying 
the grass. Everyone wished to see the 
deer kept in the Park, and it was neces- 
sary that they should be fed. He did 
not mean to argue that the public ought 
to be allowed to go into the Park to kill 
the rabbits ; but, at the same time, when 
they were legislating against rabbits, it 
did not look well that the country should 
be frequently engaged in prosecutions 
for killing game. Poor men had recently 
been heavily fined for killing rabbits in 
Richmond Park. No doubt, people ought 
not to be allowed to destroy game; but 
he objected to the game being kept in 
such a populous neighbourhood, and so 
tempting people to destroy it. He had 
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shut out from a very large portion of the 
Park, and he had been there for the 
purpose of seeing whether that was 
correct. He had found that there were 
four plantations which might very well 
be open to the public, although it was, 
no doubt, necessary that they should 
always be closed against the deer. Some 
of those plantations were the most 
beautiful parts of the Park, and the cir- 
cumference of three of them exceeded a 
mile each. Were these woods to be 
thrown open to the public, they would 
make the most delightful walks in the 
Park. The reason he moved the reduc- 
tion of the Vote was to protest against 
the use of the Park for the purpose of 
game preservation, thereby preventing 
the public from having the full and free 
enjoyment ofthe Park. From inquiries 
and examinations he had made, he was 
satisfied that there was a great deal too 
much game preserved in Richmond Park. 
The Park was maintained by the public, 
and they were entitled to the full and 
free use of it. The head-keeper was 
paid a great deal too much. Besides a 
lodge and other conveniences, he received 
£358a-year. Hetook£150fromhissalary, 
and struck out £205 which was charged 
for food for pheasants and game in the 
Park, for which he did not think the 
public ought to pay. He hoped, that now 
that they had a Government in power 
more favourable to their views than the 
former Government, that this would be 
attended to. He beged to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by the sum of £355. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“Thatasum, not exceeding £69,922,begranted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881, for the Royal Parks and 
Pleasure Gardens.” —(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. HERMON said, he rose to com- 
plain, as he had done on former oc- 
casions, of some inconveniences expe- 
rienced by persons visiting and pass- 
ing through Hyde Park. He wished 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Commissioner of 
Works to the fact that the Park was in- 
tended forthe enjoyment of allclasses, and 
not for that of one particular class. Pe- 


destrians were, therefore, entitled to con- 
sideration as wellasriders. But, during 
the last two or three years, it had been 
the practice to throw down mud or soft 
earth in the carriage way from Hyde 
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Park Corner to the Marble Arch. Com- 
plaints had been frequently made to him 
upon this subject, and he had, some time 
ago, put down a Notice on the Paper with 
relation to it; but the annoyance result- 
ing from the practice still continued, and 
many ladies who were accustomed to 
walk down the side of the Park referred 
to could not do so without getting 
splashed and otherwise considerably 
annoyed with the mud. Now, he be- 
lieved that they had thrown away a 
large sum of money to make a road for 
the riders only, instead of the general 
public, who suffered annoyance from 
the practice he had mentioned. It must 
have been noticed by many persons that 
riders after having been in Rotten Row, 
when galloping up to their houses, 
splashed ladies with mud in the most 
objectionable way. Asa confirmation of 
his statement, hon. Members had only to 
notice the condition of the iron posts at 
the side of the Row. He trusted that 
the nuisance complained of would be 
removed. 

Mr. EVANS said, that rabbits were 
now preserved to such an enormous ex- 
tent in Richmond Park, that he could not 
help feeling there was considerable risk 
caused to riders by the holes made by 
these animals. Besides this, it must be 
obvious that a great deal of damage was 
done to the Park itself, and especially 
to the young trees, by the rabbits. 
He wished to express his opinion that it 
would be well if the preservation of 
rabbits were not carried to such an ex- 
tent as was the case at present. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works, would not be in- 
fluenced by the opinion expressed by 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Magniac) with reference to the floral 
decorations in Hyde Park. He (Mr. 
R. H. Paget) did not know anything 
which contributed so much to the plea- 
sure of the people as the flowers dis- 
played in the Park, which, besides the 
enjoyment they afforded, were very 
valuable for the education of those per- 
sons who visited the Parks. He cer- 
tainly hoped there would be no diminu- 
tion of floral decorations in those places, 
and desired to add his testimony to the 
great pleasure derived from these flower- 
gardens by the public. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he desired to 
call the attention of the right hon, Gen- 
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tleman the First Commissioner of Works 
to the destruction which was going on 
amongst the trees in Kensington Gar- 
dens. The question was, just then, one 
of peculiar importance, because the de- 
struction referred to had been going on 
for some time, and because caterpillars 
of a very destructive kind were causing 
much damage to the trees in London. 
For that reason, he thought that the 
trees in Kensington Gardens should be 
very carefully examined to see whether 
these insects were making any havoc 
amongst them. He hoped that many 
of the old trees would be removed, 
whether injured or not, and new trees 
planted. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there was 
a grievance connected with St. James’s 
Park which affected a very large portion 
of the population in Westminster. He 
alluded to the closing of the road from 
Storey’s Gate to Marlborough Gate. It 
had formerly been closed during the 
entire year, because, as it was alleged, if 
carriages passed that way, they were 
likely to run over children and nursery 
maids. The road, however, had subse- 
quently been opened during the Ses- 
sion, and he had not heard that any 
accidents of that kind had occurred. 
But the right to pass along the road 
was now limited to hon. Members of 
the House of Commons, and when Par- 
liament was not sitting the road was 
closed, and all persons who wished to 
go to Westminster from the other side 
of the Park had to make a very long 
round, instead of going through the 
Park. He could not see why there 
should be any objection to opening this 
road during the whole year, not only 
to Members of Parliament, but to 
the general public. However, he did 
not wish to press the matter upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, who had not long been 
in Office; but he trusted it would be 
looked into, with a view to prevent the 
necessity of making an unnecessarily 
long round to get to Westminster. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
wished to call attention to Phonix 
Park, Dublin. The Committee were 
asked to vote the very large sum of 
£112,577 for the maintenance and de- 
coration of Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 
Of that sum, the Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
which was~as large as all the other 
Parks together, had only expended upon 
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it £6,420. He asked the Government 
to take that instance of very unfair play 
into consideration, and to deal in a more 
liberal manner with the most beautiful 
Park in the Three Kingdoms. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he could not 
help rising to point out the extraor- 
dinary nature of the doctrine advocated 
by the hon. Member who had just 
spoken (Mr. T. D. Sullivan). He would 
like to ask him by what right the main- 
tenance of Parks in London and Dublin 
was imposed upon the taxpayersthrough- 
out the country ? There was no Park in 
the town which he represented. Buthe 
knew that, in several towns, noble-minded 
citizens had placed large sums of money 
at the disposal of the community for 
the purchase of public Parks. There 
was also an Act of Parliament, by which 
localities were authorized to purchase 
Parks and place the charge in connec- 
tion with them upon the rates. Now, 
unfortunately, owing to some custom, 
the Metropolis had been in the habit of 
receiving very large sums of money 
which were drawn from the taxpayers 
of the Three Kingdoms. He had never 
yet been able to understand why the 
Metropolis should have these advan- 
tages. It was the place to which the 
money of the country gravitated. People 
in the country districts were very fond 
of coming up to London to spend their 
money ; and, again, the meeting of the 
Chambers of the Legislature brought up 
a large number of persons who spent 
money in the Metropolis. The City of 
London had many advantages of a cha- 
racter which tended to increase its in- 
come, but which were not possessed by 
other cities and large towns in the King- 
dom. On the contrary, the latter were 
drained in order to secure these advan- 
tages to the Metropolis, which drew 
upon the taxation of the community at 
large for the maintenance of its Parks, 
as well as for the support of its police 
and for other matters. While it might 
be very difficult to cut down these 
charges, he thought the Committee 
ought to be very careful not to allow 
them to increase. Hon.Members should 
look with jealousy upon any attempt on 
the part of the Metropolis to come upon 
the State for additional advantages. He 
joined his hon. Friend in his desire to 
keep down this expense with regard to 
the Parks in the neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis, which was, in his opinion, 
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not fairly chargeable on the taxes of 
the country, and he thought the citizens 
of London should show the same public 
spirit as the citizens of other greattowns 
who had to provide their own enjoy- 
ments. He made these remarks from 
no disposition to give any advantage to 
the towns over the Metropolis. He 
liked to see the people have every en- 
joyment which the Metropolis of the 
country could provide ; but the people 
of London must look to their own re- 
sources. If, however, they spent public 
money for the purposes of these Parks, 
they had, at least, the right to insist that 
the Parks should be kept for the enjoy- 
ment of the public ; and when they were 
asked to pass the Vote, it was a mon- 
strous thing that, with regard to one of 
the most beautiful Parks in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, there should be 
occasion for the complaint made by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn), who said that the people 
were kept out of their own Park by the 
fact that large places were partitioned off 
in order to provide game for the enjoy- 
ment of persons unknown. It was not 
due to the dignity of the House, nor was 
it just to the taxpayers of the country, 
that such things should be allowed. His 
hon. Friend had proposed to reduce the 
Vote in order to get an expression of 
opinion from the Committee, which 
would, he thought, be an intimation in 
influential quarters that this system of 
encroachment had become a nuisance, 
and must be put an end to, and its effect 
would be that the public would have the 
opportunity of enjoying their Parks in a 
way in which they had not been able to 
enjoy them for several years. As to the 
rabbits, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, he observed, had left 
his place, or he would have drawn his 
attention to the subject. He thought 
the Home Office should at once put a 
Supplementary Estimate upon the Table 
of the House for the employment of a 
number of persons to go down to Rich- 
mond Park for the purpose of shooting 
the rabbits, and thereby put down what 
was, undoubtedly, a great nuisance. 
Some of his hon. Friends wished to know 
what became of all the game that was 
preserved in the Parks, and, no doubt, 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works would be able to tell 
them about that matter. His complaint, 
however, was not as to where the game 
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went, but that the most beautiful por- 
tions of the Park had been interfered 
with in order to preserve it. He hoped, 
therefore, hon. Members on both sides 
of the House would join his hon. Friend 
in his endeavour to reduce the Vote by 
the sum proposed, and then, if the Mo- 
tion were carried, he thought they would 
have struck a good blow in the direction 
of improvement. 

Mr. ADAM said, he believed the hon. 
Member for West Meath (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan), and other hon. Members, had 
before complained that Ireland was un- 
fairly treated in the matter of keeping 
up the Phosnix Park, and similar com- 
plaints might have been made before 
now by Scotch Members with regard to 
the Park in Edinburgh; but the fact 
was that London was the Metropolis of 
this country, and that wealth and popu- 
lation, and everything, might be said to 
gravitate towards it, not only for busi- 
ness, but for the purpose of sight-seeing. 
It must be held, therefore, that it af- 
forded everyone great pleasure to see the 
Parks so well kept up, and he did not 
think the people grudged for a moment 
the expenditure necessary for that pur- 
pose, and which had been the means of 
bringing the Parks to the state of per- 
fection in which they now found them. 
He certainly would not wish to be a 
party to reducing the up-keep of the 
Parks in London, which had been 
brought out of the untidy condition they 
were in 30 years ago, when they minis- 
tered very little to the pleasures and 
enjoyment of the people; and he felt sure 
the Committee would not wish to see 
them reduced to their former state. 
With respect to the Portico of Burling- 
ton House, then in Battersea Park, he 
felt that the cost of re-erecting it would 
be a very doubtful expenditure. It 
would be a difficult thing to turn it to 
good account, and, perhaps, the best that 
could be done with it would be to get rid 
of it where it lay. He was obliged to 
his hon. Friend the Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) for mentioning 
the condition of the trees in Kensington 
Gardens. He had seen the trees in the 
state described by him, and must say 
that if they belonged to him he should 
use the axe very freely, and take care 
that other trees were planted in their 
place. But it was well known that if 
trees were cut down at all freely in 
London, there was an immediate out- 
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Therefore, he proposed to ask some 
hon. Gentleman, particularly versed in 
the management of trees, to join him in 
a Committee to inquire into the condition 
of the trees in Kensington Gardens, and 
should ‘be guided. very much by the 
Report of the Committee in the measures 
to be taken... He took a very great 
interest in the question raised, and had 
seen, with much regret, the state of the 
trees in question. It was sad to see the 
effect which the bad weather experi- 
enced during the last two years had had 
upon the older trees in the Parks, and 
at Kensington some of the fine beeches 
on the North side of the Gardens were 
already dying. With respect to Regent’s 
Park, there was no donbt that a great 
amount of feeling existed in the fact that 
a large portion of it was not open to the 
public; but the houses in the Park had 
nothing to do with his Office ; they were 
let under leases from the Crown by the 
Office of Woods. It was well worthy of 
consideration whether the ornamental 
portion of Regent’s Park, not fully open 
to the public, but only to subscribers, 
should not be thrown open. Such a 
measure would be very satisfactory to 
the people of London generally. The 
matter had been under consideration, 
and would continue to receive careful 
consideration; and if it were thought 
advisable, he would be glad to make a 
proposition on the subject. With re- 
gard to what had been said as to the 
excessive decoration of Hyde Park, he 
could not agree with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac). On 
the contrary, there was, he thought, 
every reason for satisfaction with its 
present condition. It was a matter in 
which the whole public took the greatest 
interest, and he would be sorry to see 
anything done which would diminish the 
order and well-kept condition of that 
gent of the Park referred to by the hon. 

ember. As to the suggestion that 
trees should be planted near the Marble 
Arch, he might say that they had in the 
Office of Works a general scheme for 
the improvement of the Park in that 
direction, and he hoped, as time went 
on, that it would be carried out.. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea 
(Mr, Dillwyn) had alluded to the game 
in Richmond Park, and he. had the au- 
thority of the Duke of Cambridge for 
ne. are he had entirely given up all 
idea the public should pay for feed- 
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ing the game. His Royal Highness 
would take that upon his own shoulders. 
The hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hermon) was indignant with him for 
having laid down gravel for the riders 
in Hyde Park. But he had received a 
considerable number of letters of thanks 
for having done so ; while the only com- 
plaints he had heard came from the hon. 
Member and one other hon. Gentleman. 
The gravel was laid down in the expecta- 
tion of June, July, and August being 
fairly fine months; and if, in consequence 
of the prevalence of bad weather, a few 
pedestrians happened to be splashed 
riders, the inconvenience which the by 
former suffered could not be placed in 
the balance with the great advantage 
which all those who were in the habit of 
riding in the Park derived from the 
gravel being laiddown. As to the ques- 
tion of danger to riders in Richmond 
Park, caused by there being so many 
rabbits there, he had only to say that 
when the Hares and Rabbits Bill should 
have passed, the number of rabbits might 
be expected to decrease. The question 
raised by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) with regard 
to opening the road in St. James’s Park 
from Marlborough House to Storey’s 
Gate, would receive the attention of the 
Office of Works. He trusted that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) would, after the statement 
as to the intention of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge not to ask for 
payment for food for the game, with- 
draw his Amendment and allow the 
Vote to pass. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he thought it 
was a monstrous thing that the people 
of Roscommon and Mayo, and other 
districts that were in distress, should be 
called upon to contribute towards the 
maintenance of a pleasure Park in the 
centre of the largest Capital in the 
world. London derived all the benefit 
from those pleasure Parks, and if the 
people came to visit London to see the 
Parks, they spent their money here ; and, 
therefore, the cost of maintenance should 
fall upon the local rates. He should 
feel it his duty to oppose the Vote. 

Mr, BRADLAUGH said, he trusted 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) would take the sense of the 
Committee upon the proposal he had 
made with regard to that Vote, not so 
much as a money question as a protest 
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against the use of the public Parks for 
purposes of game, which, in his (Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s) opinion, ought not to be 
so uséd. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works (Mr. Adam) seemed, from 
his remarks, to have the idea that 
London was the Capital of Ireland. He 
(Mr. T. D. Sullivan) denied any such 
assumption as that. The right hon. 
Gentleman further said that it gave 
great pleasure to visitors, when they 
came up to London, to see the beautiful 
Parks. He(Mr. T. D. Sullivan) begged 
leave to differ from him on that point. 
The feeling of Irish visitors, at any rate, 
was to contrast the lavish expenditure 
onthose Parks with the niggardly policy 
which was carried on towards every- 
thing in their own country, including 
the Park he had already referred to in 
the Capital of Ireland. With regard to 
the remarks which had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
he would say that a fairer division should 
be made of the grants from the Exche- 
quer for all the public Parks, and that 
would dispose of the objection raised 
against asking for an increase from the 
public funds. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that, in the 
remarks he had made, he had not the 
slightest intention of criticizing the con- 
duct of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, in regard to Richmond Park. 
His right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had quite misunder- 
stood his objection. He did not grudge, 
and he had said so, the small expense 
of the sum paid to His Royal Highness, 
any more than he grudged any reason- 
able expense for Members of the Royal 
Family. He merely wanted to raise his 
protest, as the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had stated, 
against using the Parks, which were 
intended for the benefit of the people 
of the neighbourhood, for the purposes 
of game, by which the people were pre- 
vented from using them. Rabbits’ holes 
were so numerous that it was not safe 
to walk in some parts. He had himself 
seen rabbits there swarming in great 
numbers. It was not merely the ex- 
pense, but the exclusion of the public, 
that he objected to. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Adam) had said that it 
was necessary to guard the plantations, 
in order to keep a supply of young 
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trees. He did-not object to the fencing 
against deer, but the public ought to 
have walks through the plantations ; 
and, if fenced against anything, it 
should be against rabbits, as nothing was 
more destructive to young plantations 
than rabbits. Each of them was about 
a mile round, and it would bea great 
thing if the public were allowed to walk 
through them ; and, for his part, he did 
not see why they were not admitted. 
He was quite willing to withdraw the 
reduction he had proposed; but, at the 
same time, he wished to test the prin- 
ciple whether or not the public Parks in 
the neighbourhood of London were to 
be used for the purposes of game pre- 
serves. He should, therefore, withdraw 
his original Amendment; but, in order 
to test that principle, he should move 
to reduce the wages of the head-keeper 
of Richmond Park, whose salary was 
£300, besides lodging, &c., by the sum 
of £150. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber can only move to reduce the Vote. 

Mr. DILLWYYN said, he would move 
to reduce the Vote by that amount. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Is it your plea- 
sure that the original Amendment be 
withdrawn ? 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £70,119, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 


on the 31st day of March 1881, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.’”’—(Mr. Dillwyn). 


Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works was so 
satisfactory, that he would not have risen 
had it not been for the remarks which 
fell from the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn). He wished to disabuse 
his mind with regard to the inclosures 
for the benefit of the game. No en- 
closures were kept up for the benefit of 
the game. In order to beautify the 
Park, young trees were planted and 
plantations made; and it was necessary 
that the plantations should be fenced 
from the deer, in order that they might 
do no damage to the trees. He would 
call the attention of the hon. Member to 
the fact, which he stated last year in 
the House, that an alteration had taken 
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lace with regard to the plantation, b 
Thich 14 or 15 acres had been given a 
to the public, and six acres only inclosed 
for the purpose of making a new orna- 
mental acetae Richmond Park 
contained 2,300 acres, of which 250 
were inclosed for the purpose of rear- 
ing the young trees ; 313 acres consisted 
of meadows and residences; but over 
1,700 were open to the public, wherein 
they might roam about as much as they 
pleased without let or hindrance, pro- 
vided no damage was done. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea was, 
therefore, altogether wrong as to the 
proportions in the Park of open and in- 
closed spaces. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of prolonging that dis- 
cussion, but in order to make a sugges- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works. Some 
years ago, a pavement had been put 
down from Buckingham Gate to Marl- 
borough Gate, St. James’s Park. That 
was done by the noble Lord the Member 
for Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox). 
That pavement was used in wet weather 
by a large number of persons; and 
he thought it might be well extended 
through the Park across the bridge to 
Queen Anne’s Gate. He believed that 
was a most desirable improvement, and 
one that would be appreciated by the 
number of the industrial class especially, 
who frequented that route. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he did not like to let that Vote 
pass, without suggesting to the Com- 
mittee that the present state of Phoonix 
Park, Dublin, was most unsatisfactory. 
He observed that the sum required for 
the maintenance of that Park was about 
£15,500, while that required for the 
London Parks was over £112,000. It 
occurred to him that the sum was alto- 
gether out of proportion to the enormous 
sum, for the English Parks. .He had 
lived in Phoenix Park for some years, 
and he must say that a more beautiful 
Park did not exist in the world. It was 
thoroughly fitted for the expenditure 
of public money to develop its natural 
beauties. At the same time, there was 
no Park worse kept. Instead of hand- 
some railings, as those of London Parks, 
there were only timber railings, stocks 
of fir trees placed on uprights, which 
gave itapoor appearance. It was often 
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was often. choked with dust. Only 
money was required to develop its 
beauties. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked, if the noble 
Lord was in Order in discussing the 
condition of that Park ? 

TuzrCHAIRMAN: I believe the noble 
Lord refers to that Park by way of insti- 
tuting a comparison. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he had referred to it for that pur- 
pose. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works wished to 
equalize the expenditure between the 
English and Irish Parks, there was a 
favourable opportunity for doing so. 
They had a new bailiff in the Phenix 
Park, who had great skill asa landscape 
gardener; and it seemed a pity that his 
talents should be rendered unserviceable 
on account of the miserable grant there 
was for that Park. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would take the matter 
into his consideration, so as to endeavour 
to allow of a larger grant. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he believed the 
question then before the Committee was 
with regard to the preservation of game 
in Richmond Park. He would, at pre- 
sent, confine himself to that question, 
because they could discuss afterwards 
the general question of the total Vote. 
With regard to the preservation of game, 
they had had from time to time numerous 
discussions in that House. If he remem- 
bered rightly, the hon. Member for Lei- 
cester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), last Session, 
succeeded in getting a Vote, by a fair 
majority, in favour of the general aboli- 
tion of the Game Laws, and the present 
Government had introduced a Bill with 
regard to ground game, and he believed 
they hoped to pass it through during 
the Session. It seemed to him to be 
illogical to bring in a Bill for the aboli- 
tion of the Game Laws, and at the same 
time to deal with the preservation of 
game in the public Parks of the country. 
He did not see, under those circum- 
stances, how an answer could be given 
to the complaint of the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). He thought 
that the position was still more illogical, 
when they had heard that it was the 
intention of the Government to continue, 
for the present at any rate, the preser- 
vation of the game in those Parks. With 
regard to the inclosure of young planta- 
tions, it seemed to him that the public 
might well be allowed to walk in them. 
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For his own part, he should desire to see 
it, inasmuch as he knew that in that 
Park in bright weather it was hard to 
get shelter from the sun. With reference 
to the system of inclosing plantations 
for the sake of rabbits, and pheasants, 
and other sorts of game, he wasof opinion 
that it was inconvenient to the public, 
and ought certainly to be given up. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the late First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Noel) had said 
that a large space in Richmond Park 
had recently been given up to the public. 
He could only say that he had been two 
or three times lately—for he was ex- 
tremely fond of Richmond Park—and it 
seemed to him that just the reverse was 
thecase. The inclosures were increasing, 
and no large inclosure had been thrown 
open. And, further than that, he found 
that the inclosures were locked, and no- 
body could get into them. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he would not 
detain the Committee five minutes. He 
was remarkably struck with the argu- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Roscommon (Mr. O’Kelly), and he quite 
agreed with him that it was wrong that 
all England and Ireland should be taxed 
for London Parks. He quite agreed 
that those London Parks should be kept 
in order out of the local rates. He was 
sorry to think that the money for those 
Parks was required to be paid out of 
the Imperial funds. He thought, as an 
Irishman, he had a perfect right to pro- 
test against that Vote until some more 
equitable division of money was sanc- 
tioned by the Committee. He did not 
believe that £6,000 represented in any 
way the fair share of money due to Ire- 
land. He certainly should oppose the 
Vote in toto when it came to a division, 
because that taxation of Ireland for 
England was totally wrong in principle. 
He thought it was sufficiently hard on 
Irish Members to be taxed to come 
there, without their country being also 
taxed in that way. As to the question 
of game, raised by the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), he should cer- 
tainly support him. He thought it was 
wrong that game should be preserved 
in any Park which was intended for the 
use of the public. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he only 
wished to say a few words. It had been 
said that the Parks belonged to the 
public. If they did so, they should be 
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kept in order by the public. Those 
Parks were a kind of educational insti- 
tution. He was astonished at his hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea, who 
knew you could not preserve much game 
so near London, talk in the way he had. 
The inclosures were for new plantations, 
for, near London, the young trees would 
not grow without much care. He would 
ask his hon. Friends to have some re- 
gard to taste. Where was their ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light?”? Where was their thirst 
for education? He thought they ought 
not to have shown their poverty, as they 
had done, on that occasion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OCONNOR said, that 
itappeared tohim—[ Cries of ‘Agreed!’’ 
—he had nv intention of sitting down 
until he had said what he meant to say. 
It appeared to him that the Committee 
were labouring under a mistake. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works had given them to 
understand that His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge had waived his 
claim for the expenses of feeding phea- 
sants, which sum appeared in the Esti- 
mates at £155. 

Mr. ADAM said, the sum was £85. 
The rest was for watching, and would be 
required under any circumstances. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would take the sum of £85. If His 
Royal Highness had waived his claim 
to that amount, the Vote ought to be 
reduced accordingly; but he had not 
understood that there was any intention 
of doing so. He should like to have 
some statement from the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to that matter. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 56; 
Noes 100; Majority 44.—(Div. List, 
No. 47.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
he wished to draw the attention of the 
Committee to some items on page 12. 
There would be seen, in the first column, 
figures showing that there were two In- 
spectors at the time the last Estimates 
were prepared. At present, there was 
only one, whose salary amounted to £700 
per annum ; while the salary for the two 
other officers amounted to £286 each, 
He trusted that some explanation would 
be given of this remarkable change in 
the number of officers, and the amounts 
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of their salaries; for he confessed the 
whole thing to him was quite unintelli- 
gible. 
Mr. ADAM said, there were formerly 
two officers, one of whom had died. 
An officer of Engineers had been ap- 
pointed in order to control the expendi- 
ture in connection with the Parks. It 
was supposed that he would draw some 
of his pay under his Army rank; but it 
was found that he could not do that, and 
therefore it became necessary that his 
civil pay should be increased, and that 
it should come under the head of this 
Vote. The officer in question had done 
a great deal to reduce the expenditure in 
connection with the Parks. He had 
been most useful, and the country need 
not grudge the salary which he drew. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
must ask another question of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works. How was it the officer could 
not draw anything from the Army Fund, 
seeing the Ranger and Deputy Ranger 
were drawing money from that source ? 

Mr. ADAM said, he could not explain 
how it was that the pay could not be 
drawn from the Army Fund. All he was 
able to say was that such was the case. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not clearly stated how 
this matter stood. It appeared to him 
very strange that two officers should get 
£286 each, and that one only should 
get £700 for doing the same work. 
From information that he had received, 
it would appear that one of the officers 
had died, and that the other had become 
unfit for duty. 

Mr. ADAM said, the present bailiff 
looked after the expenditure of the Park, 
and his duty, therefore, was of a very dif- 
ferent character to those of the two other 
officers. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he begged to 
move that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £157. He found, on page 12, 
under the head of “ officers,” that there 
were accounted for the Rangers of St. 
James’s and Regent’s Parks; and, be- 
sides that, there was a foot-note which 
said that the Ranger and Superintendent 
were military officers of high rank, re- 
ceiving pay from the Army Fund. He 
was quite aware that the duties of these 
Rangers and Superintendents were of a 
very light nature ; indeed, they only con- 
sisted im perambulating once a-year 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘ Thatasum, not exceeding £70,127, begranted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881, for the Royal Parks and 
Pleasure Gardens.” —(Mr. Finigan.) 


THe CHAIRMAN said, he would 
suggest to the hon. Member for Ennis 
(Mr. Finigan), that he should put his 
Amendment in another form, inasmuch 
as it would seem strange that the Com- 
mittee which had refused to reduce the 
Vote by £158, should then reduce it by 
£157. Substantial differences in Votes 
were frequently proposed, but similar 
sums were rarely taken. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, hehad movedthe 
reduction of the Vote by £157, because 
he had understood he could move its re- 
duction by a less amount than had been 
previously negatived. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had only 
made the suggestion in order to keep 
the Journals of the House right, for the 
entries would appear as if the same 
amount had been twice put to the Vote. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he did not object 
to the duties of the Ranger and Super- 
intendents, if these were real and not 
mock officers; but he took it that their 
offices were merely sinacures, kept in 
reserve for officers of high rank who 
drew pay from the general fund, and 
who, therefore, had no right to draw pay 
from this Vote, in return for which they 
gave no service. Ifthe Department ap- 
pointed to this position ex-non-com- 
missioned officers, he should have been 
happy to support this very small Vote ; 
but when he found that these offices, 
or rather sinecures, were given to men of 
high military rank, and knowing that 
those military men of high rank were not 
in want of work, he begged to move 
that the Vote be reduced in consequence 
by the sum he had already named. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 17; 
Noes 76: Majority 59.—(Div. List, 
No. 48.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, as 
he had already pointed out several 
times, the sum now asked for amounted 
to no less than £112,000, and the sum 
asked for Ireland amounted to only 





through the Parks. 


£6,000, or thereabouts. Now, if the 
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amount of £118,000 was to be asked for 
altogether for the United Kingdom, it 
was only fair that one-tenth of it should 
be spent in Ireland, because that would 
be in the same proportion to the moneys 
spent in the other portions of the United 
Kingdom. Ireland ought, therefore, to 
have, in round numbers, about £12,000 
for these services. He was precluded 
from moving an increase of the Vote for 
the Phonix Park, Dublin, and the 
Rules of the House prevented him mov- 
ing a reduction of the Vote by £6,000, 
as an overcharge, because the Committee 
has refused to sanction a similar reduc- 
tion of £150. He was, therefore, obliged 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
the small sum of £140, by way of pro- 
test against what he had so often pro- 
tested against in that House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £70,137, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1881, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.”—(Mr. Arthur 
O’ Connor.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, he should be 
happy to support the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County in taking a division 
upon this Vote, had it not already been 
divided against twice. He thought his 
hon. Friend, perhaps, would see that, 
under the circumstances of two divisions 
having already been taken, it was un- 
necessary to challenge the Vote again by 
another division. He thought that as 
attention had been directed to the fact 
of the great inequality in this expediture 
for Ireland, England, and Scotland, it 
would be recognized by degrees that 
greater attention should be devoted to 
works in Ireland, and that larger grants 
of public money should be set aside. If 
his hon. Friend raised the question on a 
future Vote, he should certainly support 
— by going into the same Lobby with 

im 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was not in a position to refuse to accede 
to the request of the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Parnell); but, at the 
same time, he must admit that it went 
very much against the grain with him 
to withdraw his Amendment, because 
the feeling which the Irish people had 
with regard to the unfair distribution of 
public money was very strong, and he 
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should never allow an opportunity to 
escape him of protesting against what 
he regarded as a flagrantinjustice. He 
hoped that the opportunity which had 
presented itself on this Vote would again 
present itself on a subsequent Vote, for 
bringing into contrast the inequalities 
between Great Britain and Ireland in 
respect of the distribution of public 
money. But that opportunity he was 
afraid would never arrive. Although he 
was willing to withdraw his Amendment 
for the reduction of the Vote in deference 
to the representation made by the hon. 
Member for Cork City, he did not care 
to assume the responsibility of agreeing 
to the Vote as it stood without some 
further protest. He should, therefore, 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £85, which it was proposed to 
take for the subsistance of pheasants in 
Richmond Park. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £70,197, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1881, for the Royal Parks 
and Pleasure Gardens.’—(Mr. Arthur 0’ Connor.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) was probably right 
in asking the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) to with- 
draw his Amendment to that part of the 
Vote, and not put the Committee to the 
trouble of dividing again on the ques- 
tion. At the same time, he was bound 
to say that the unfairness with which 
Ireland was treated in money matters 
generally was particularly exemplified 
in the Vote, and was a question which 
might be legitimately raised in discuss- 
ing it. As regarded the question of 
payment for public Parks generally, he 
thought that the public Parks of London 
should be supported out of the public 
rates of the Metropolis; and that argu- 
mentappeared to him to beunanswerable, 
because it was a fact that the people of 
London generally received the advantage 
which the outlay brought to them alone. 
It had been pointed out very properly by 
thehon. Member, that theproportion paid 
by Ireland was something like £14,000 or 
£15,000 a-year ; and he could not, there- 
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fore, help expressing his opinion that 
the present Government were acting in 
a very niggardly manner with regard 
to public Parks in Ireland, as well as 
public works in districts where there was 

reat distress. Therefore, he thought 
the Irish Members were exceedingly well 
justified in protesting against these large 
grants being carried on from year to 

ear. The hon. Member for Roscommon 
(Mr. O’Kelly) had very truly said that 
the people of Ireland did not enjoy them, 
although they had to pay the greater 
part of the expense in connection with 
the Parks. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, he thought his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) would be justi- 
fied in dividing upon his Amendment, 
and he was not quite sure that he had 
not neglected his duty in expressing his 
willingness to withdraw the former 
Motion. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, he should very 
much like Ireland to get its due arith- 
metical proportion of this Vote, and no 
more; because, if that happened, it 
would, of course, follow that it should 
be given in the case of Scotland gene- 
rally. With reference to sanitary works, 
medical grants, and a great many other 
matters, if that arrangement were car- 
ried out, Scotland would certainly get 
double the amount it now received, and 
Ireland would be paid considerably less. 
Besides, Scotland paid more into the 
Public Exchequer than Ireland did. 
Therefore, he thought the principle was 
a sound one, if it were carried right 
through. However, he would ask his 
hon. Friend opposite not to press his 
Amendment on this occasion. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK said, he wished 
to point out that the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis paid a much larger sum than 
other branches of the community in the 
way of taxation, and that they had nota 
sufficient amount of representation. 

Masor NOLAN said, he thought the 
Metropolis ought to have more repre- 
sentation, as was suggested by the hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down (Sir 
Andrew Lusk). 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he would call 
the attention of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan) to 
the fact that he was travelling beyond 
the question before the Committee. 

Masor NOLAN said, he had no fault 
to find with the amount paid for the 
maintenance of the Parks, because they 
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amusement of the people. But he 
thought that the Metropolis did get 
many advantages which were not en- 
joyed by the other towns and cities in 
the country, and, therefore, that Metro- 
politan Members should not say that 
they were badly off in having to pay 
their share of the expense. A large 
amount of money was spent in the Me- 
tropolis, which came out of the National 
Debt, and also by people who had made 
money out of the great wars in which 
this country had been engaged. That 
money had been sucked away from the 
Provinces. On the other hand, very 
little money came out of London to such 
places as Ireland ; while the Irish people 
spent some £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 
annually, which, he believed, gravitated 
to the Metropolis. However, as he 
thought they had divided once on the 
Game Question, he should be sorry on 
such a paltry question to vote a third 
time. 

Mr. ADAM said, that, having already 
spoken, he would not again enter into 
the discussion of the question now raised, 
but would merely say he trusted that 
the Vote would be allowed to pass. He 
could assure the hon. Member, on the 
part of the Government, that there was 
no intention of treating Ireland or Scot- 
land unfairly with reference to the dis- 
tribution of the sum necessary to the 
maintenance of public Parks. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) £21,901, to complete the sum for 
the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he believed that 
this was, perhaps, the only opportunity 
which would be afforded during the 
present Session of alluding to the ques- 
tion which had been under the attention 
of Parliament during the last two Ses- 
sions in relation to the accommodation 
in the Reporters’ Gallery for the Provin- 
cial and Metropolitan Press. He tooka 
great interest in that question, and he 
was quite sure that many other hon. 
Gentlemen did the same. In referring 
to it at that moment, he did so in the 
hope that his right hon. Friend the First 
Commissioner of Works would, if he 
thought fit, after such discussion as might 
be had that evening, represent to Mr. 
Speaker the views which ee be ex- 
pressed, with the object of obtaining a 
more complete and satisfactory arrange- 
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ment with regard to the reporting of 
their debates. The Select Committee, 
to whom had been referred that question 
of reporting, had recommended that some 
space should be taken out of the side 
Galleries up to the doors, sufficient to 
allow an additional accommodation of 
eight front seats to the reporters; and it 
was thought that this would be of great 
service to the Provincial newspapers 
which undertook, in good faith, to supply 
a full report of the debates. As he was 
connected with Lancashire, he might be 
said to represent, to some extent, im- 
portant newspapers circulating in that 
county, where there was a population of 
some millions, and in which circulated 
two or three very important Provincial 
daily newspapers that took a very lead- 
ing position, and were read by multi- 
tudes of the Lancashire people who 
scarcely ever read a London daily paper. 
Now, if that was the case in Lancashire, 
it was the case, to a much greater extent, 
in Glasgow, Dublin, and Edinburgh, and 
other Provincial centres, where the Lon- 
don daily newspapers were, to a very 
slight extent, read or noticed ; but where 
the enterprizing proprietors had supplied 
the Irish and Scotch populations with 
newspapers which, in ability, general 
management, and other matters, might 
certainly claim to compete with the daily 
papers of London. If that were the 
case, and if a great number of people 
were dependent on these newspapers for 
their daily information as to the debates 
in Parliament, it became a matter of 
the first importance that they should 
take care that in the Reporters’ Gal- 
lery proper regard should be paid to the 
representatives of the Provincial Press. 
But that was, confessedly, not so. At 
the present moment there were 19 front 
seats in the Gallery, and a certain number 
of seats behind. He observed that evi- 
dence was given before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee by the Sergeant at 
Arms upon this subject. Captain Gosset 
said— 

“‘ That the front seats in the Gallery are the 
only seats in which reporters can report pro- 
erly, There are 15 seats appropriated to the 

ondon Daily Press, three to the Press Asso- 
ciation, and one to Mr. Hansard.”’ 


That was to say, there was a very small 
amount of accommodation given to the 
Provincial Press amongst those seats in 
which reporters could report with strict 
accuracy. He could speak, from infor- 
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mation derived from reporters, that 
owing to the conversation going on in 
the back seats the difficulty of hearing 
was so great that unless an hon. Mem- 
ber spoke with great distinctness it was 
was impossible to catch his meaning. 
He should be glad if he could see a pos- 
sibility of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee being carried out in its entirety ; 
that was to say, that a portion of the side 
Galleries might be allotted to the ac- 
commodation of the reporters. He knew 
that some hon. Members would agree to 
this alteration with reluctance ; but, at 
the same time, he thought that the ad- 
vantages of this arrangement for addi- 
tional accommodation for the Press were 
so great, and the necessity so pressing, 
that the convenience of the House would 
not be much interfered with by carrying 
out the recommendation of the Select 
Committee. But there was an alterna- 
tive—to make use of the present Gallery 
in such a way as should more com- 
pletely answer the purposes for which it 
was intended. He had already stated 
that there were 19 front seats, and that 
out of those there were 15 appropriated 
to the London Daily Press ; and he would 
put it to the Committee, who were as 
well acquainted with the London Daily 
Press as he was, whether those 15 seats 
were properly occupied, having regard 
to the kind of reports which appeared in 
the daily papers? He said they were 
not properly occupied. On the contrary, 
he maintained that some of those seats 
were wasted, so far as the object of 
having a front seat was concerned. 
Now, with regard to the 15 seats appro- 
priated to the London Daily Press, the 
Committee, in their Report, recom- 
mended that the front seats should be 
exclusively occupied by persons actually 
engaged in the work of reporting. They 
also made a recommendation which, 
although it applied to the proposed ad- 
dition to the Reporters’ Gallery, he 
thought might be very well applied to 
the front seats in the present Gallery— 
namely, that they should be. appro- 
priated to meet the requirements of 
those newspapers which undertook, in 
good faith, to give a full report of the 
debates. His complaint was that 15 
out of those 19 front seats, which were 
the only seats that could be advanta- 
geously used for the purpose of report- 
ing, were not all occupied by persons 
actually engaged in that work. He 
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found that The Times had three seats. 
He was bound to say that the reports 
of The Times were generally excellent. 
They were indebted to Zhe Times for the 
accuracy and ability with which its re- 
ports were produced, and, therefore, he 
did not grudge the three seats assigned 
to the leading journal. He thought 
that without Zhe Times, the debates in 
that House, so far as the Metropolis, 
and probably many parts of the world, 
were concerned, would be very little 
understood or known. Again, he was 
bound to say that the reports of Zhe 
Standard were good and accurate. He 
had seen reports of Zhe Standard of an 
extremely satisfactory character. He 
was also disposed to think the reports 
of The Morning Post were good and 
accurate. But there itceased. Having 
named those newspapers, he did not 
hesitate to say that he had got to the 
end of the newspaper Press in London 
which gave reports of a reliable charac- 
ter. And yet they gave two front seats 
to The Daily News, whose reports were 
utterly unreliable, and very often wrong ; 
and two seats to The Daily Telegraph, to 
which the same remark applied. He 
did not read The Daily Telegraph, but he 
had occasionally tried to read The Daily 
News reports, which he found to be of a 
character very misleading and very in- 
complete. Now, he desired to see one 
seat taken from Zhe Daily News, The 
Daily Telegraph, and The Morning Ad- 
vertiser, and devoted to the use of the 
Provincial Press. That was to say, to 
the use of those newspapers which would 
undertake, in good faith, to give a full 
report of the debates. If he was not 
misinformed, one of the seats which be- 
longed to The Daily Telegraph, and one 
of those which belonged to Zhe Daily 
News, were occupied by gentlemen who 
devoted their spare time to writing ‘‘Lon- 
don Letters’’ to the country newspapers, 
which he did not hesitate to say were in 
the nature of misrepresentations, in- 
tended to convey an impression with re- 
gard to hon. Members that was entirely 
unfair and untrue. The gentlemen in 
question made use of the advantages ac- 
corded to them in order to write those 
lampoons about Members of the House, 
and then sold them to the Provincial 
Press at a penny a line. For that rea- 
son, he thought that, as a rule, the 
front seats in the Gallery might be 
better occupied. 
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Tot CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would, he thought, see that he was 
getting a little wide of the question be- 
fore the Committee. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he did not want 
to raise any general discussion, nor 
would he have alluded to the way in 
which the seats were occupied except 
for the purpose of producing an impres- 
sion, through the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works, upon 
Mr. Speaker. Unless they could get 
an addition to the Reporters’ Gallery, 
as recommended by the Select Com- 
mittee, he thought that the seats in the 
Gallery should be made use of for the 
purpose of actual reporting. He did 
not wish to press this too far, nor did he 
wish to interfere with the convenience 
of any newspaper which undertook, in 
good faith, to give a full report of the 
debates ; but he did object to have any 
of the best seats in the Gallery occupied 
by gentlemen who were doing practi- 
cally nothing more than filling up their 
time in other ways than giving a full 
report of the proceedings of Parliament. 
He trusted they should hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman that there was 
some probability of the present arrange- 
ment being improved. 

Mr. ADAM said, he did not require 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) to call his serious 
attention to the propriety of something 
being done to increase the room for the 
reporters in the House. But, at the 
same time, while the hon. Member and 
others were expressing their opinion 
that the reporting accommodation should 
be increased, other hon. Members were 
complaining that the House was not 
large enough for the accommodation of 
Members. He was, therefore, placed be- 
tween two fires. It was not for him, 
but for Mr. Speaker, to go into the matter 
of a re-distribution of seats in the Re- 
porters’ Gallery; he had only to deal 
with the question as to whether the 
Gallery should be enlarged. He assured 
the hon. Member that he agreed with 
almost everything that he had stated 
upon the subject, and with the conclu- 
sions at which the Select Committee had 
arrived. The subject should receive his 
most careful attention; and if the Go- 
vernment could, by any possibility, 
make any arrangement for the better 
accommodation of the Provincial Press, 
which had certainly, during the last few 
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years, taken up a different position to 
what it had formerly occupied, by fur- 
nishing reports which were, in many 
cases, so much better than those of the 
London journals, it should be done. 
But it would not be right for him to 
make any promise. All he could say 
was, that the subject should receive the 
most careful consideration from himself 
in consultation with Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that 
when his hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands) 
rose to complain of the inadequate ac- 
commodation of the House, he thought 
he was going to complain of the inade- 
quate accommodation for hon. Members, 
as well as for the Press and Strangers. 
He thought it important that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works should recognize the fact that 
that House must be re-built. He com- 
plained that the accommodation in that 
Chamber, not merely for the Press, but 
for strangers and for Members them- 
selves, was a reproach to the country. 
He would first deal with the question of 
the Press. It was a relic of old times 
to imagine that the paltry Gallery, such 
as they saw above, could accommodate 
the Press of the country as it now ex- 
isted. It might have been done 25 years 
ago, before the establishment of the 
penny Press had revolutionized journal- 
ism. The Education Department and 
the Public Schools of the country had, 
within the last 20 years, so multiplied 
newspaper readers, that, as regarded 
the newspaper readers of England and 
Scotland and Ireland, they were cen- 
turies ahead of that condition which was 
in the mind of the designer of that 
Chamber. They should endeavour to 
get rid of the almost Antediluvian idea 
that the present accommodation for the 
Press was even reasonably adequate for 
the requirements of the times. It was 
not even sufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of the London Press. There was 
a time when all the newspapers of the 
Kingdom took their Parliamentary re- 
— from London papers; but that was 

efore the telegraph had been esta- 
blished, and Country newspapers were 
then dependent on the London papers. 
He remembered an express engine be- 
ing run to Holyhead, and then a special 
steamer being put on to take the report 
of the Queen’s Speech across to Dublin. 
The-House at that time accommodated 
the London Press alone; but then it 
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really accommodated in that way the 
whole Press of the country. That time 
was now passed, and they might as well 
talk of the arrangements of the time of 
Alfred the Great, as being any guide to 
the present condition of things, as to 
say that the old condition of the Gallery 
metthe present requirements of the Press 
of the country. The London Press at the 
present time, with the exception of Zhe 
Times, gave very indifferent reports of 
the proceedings in Parliament. The 
Times was the only journal published in 
London which gave a real report of the 
debates. The other newspapers gave as 
much as the independent judgment of 
their conductors prescribed. Zhe Daily 
News, The Daily Telegraph, and The 
Morning Advertiser, would not report a 
line beyond the limit fixed by them as 
the market value of the speeches of hon. 
Members, and any attempt to force them 
to do so would be a failure. To those 
journals the market value of the speeches 
of hon. Members was very small indeed, 
except they were the speeches of Minis- 
ters, or, except there was a ‘ scene.” 
Well, the House of Commons did not 
wish those papers to report nobodies ; 
the House only said that these papers 
did not require all the seats that they 
had in the Gallery. Parliament was so 
much an institution dependent upon 
public opinion, that they had passed 
the time when the House could be her- 
metically sealed to the public, although 
it was still private in theory. ‘They 
knew that publicity was the very breath 
of their existence, and it could not be 
denied that the accommodation for the 
Press was disgracefully insufficient. 
Some two years ago he made a propo- 
sition in Committee, that permission 
should be given to take notes in all the 
Galleries. That idea was at the time 
met by a shake of the head; but there 
was not much in that—he did not mean 
in the head—in the shake. The Re- 
porter’s Gallery was, no doubt, largely 
occupied by gentlemen who were not 
note-takers in the proper sense of the 
word, but who simply attended to listen 
to the debates in order to write articles 
in the morning. Why should they oc- 
cupy the seats of the reporters? Why 
should they not be permitted to sit in 
the Speaker’s, or in other Galleries, and 
take sufficient notes for their articles ? 
At present, in one Gallery, if a man took 
a note, he would be liable to expulsion ; 
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while, in the other, note-taking was 
looked upon as a praiseworthy duty. 
What common sense was there in that ? 
What crime did a man commit by 
taking out a note-book in the Strangers’ 
Gallery? If any man wanted to see to 
the full the idiotic side of human nature, 
then let him come into that House. 
Then, with regard to the Ladies’ Gallery. 
It was an absolute disgrace tothe country. 
Ever since Parliament had opened to see 
80 or 100 Gentlemen struggling for a 
few ladies’ seats wasindescribably humili- 
ating. They were not school-boys, and he 
was sure that every hon. Member must 
feel that reform in this matter was 
greatly needed. The Ladies’ Gallery 
was much too small, and unworthy of 
the ladies who occupied it during their 
debates. That part of their accommo- 
dation required very great altera- 
tion. And now to come to the great 
dummy-hat question. The time had 
come when this building must be sup- 
planted by a new Chamber. The idea 
of making a pint-bottle hold what a 
quart would not do, it was ridiculous. 
About 650 Gentlemen were accommo- 
dated in a building which could only 
hold about 300. Ifthe author of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels had stated that the wise 
Senate of some country he had visited 
had, in the plenitude of its own wisdom, 
declared that this was the best arrange- 
ment which it could make for its own 
accommodation, that would have been 
treated as the best joke in the volume. 
This arrangement was not to be endured 
any longer. They ought not to be com- 
pelled to scramble for seats. Could any- 
one say that the dignity of the House 
was not affected by hon. Members hav- 
ing to scramble over the legs of other 
hon. Members in order to get to their 
seats? It was indescribably humiliating 
and disgraceful that the House should 
have attempted to hold its deliberations 
in that Chamber. Then, again, as to 
the shape of the Chamber. ere were 
only two sides to it, whereas other Legis- 
lative Chambers were phic gens 
The attempt to have a Chamber in 
which there were only two sides, and 
in which a man must either belong to 
the Party that was in or to the Party 
that was out, must break down. It 
resembled the attempt of the governor 
of an Irish prison to classify all the 
prisoners under three heads— Protestant, 
Catholic, or Presbyterian. The governor 
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was of the opinion that every man must 
belong to one or other of these deno- 
minations, and if a man refused to per- 
mit himself to be so classified, he was 
sent to the black hole and locked up, or 
otherwise punished. Inthe same way, 
it was attempted to compel hon. Mem- 
bers to belong to one or other of the 

eat Parties in the State; and, there- 
ore, the House was divided in the way 
it was. He hoped that something would 
be done before next Parliament with 
regard to the Ladies’ Gallery. Itwasa 
mere den. He had taken ladies from 
foreign countries there, and Englishmen 
should see the way in which American 
ladies turned up their noses—always 
pretty noses—at the Ladies’ Gallery in 
the English House of Commons. Then, 
when their constituents wanted accom- 
modation, they should remember the 
annoyance they gave to their excellent 
Sergeant-at-Arms by having to go to 
him to beg for orders. He thought 
that the time had come for the Govern- 
ment to take into contemplation the 
building of a Chamber worthy of the 
country and worthy of their own Busi- 
ness. He was sorry to have detained 
the Committee so long ; but he thought 
that the question raised was one which 
was of such importance that it ought to 
occupy the serious attention of the Go- 
vernment. The interest of the country 
in the House of Commons had grown 
much greater than the Government of 
the day could realize. There was urgent 
need for further accommodation for 
the Press. With regard to ‘ London 
Letters,’’ he came in for his own share of 
the blame and praise; but he believed 
that these sketches of Parliamentary 
Life were more widely read in the pre- 
sent day throughout the Provinces than 
the Parliamentary debates. Therefore, 
he should be sorry to limit the accom- 
modation in the House to mere note- 
takers. He thought they ought to invite 
to the House all bond fide representa- 
tives of the journals of the country. 
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‘In conclusion, he would respectfully 


urge upon the Government that, during 
the Recess, they should not confine their 
attention to the petty matter of spending 
a few pounds on the House, but should 
take into their consideration the build- 
ing of a House of Commons worthy of 
the country. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that he had 
listened with great attention to the able 
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speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), and 
that he approved of every word which 
it contained. No doubt, that House was 
not fit to accommodate all the hon. 
Members who required accommodation, 
but the cost of providing a new Cham- 
ber would be very great. It would 
amount, at least, to £120,000. He had 
to urge that a few additional seats 
should be provided at the two corners 
of the Reporters’ Gallery, at a probable 
expense of £300. If that were done, a 
very great benefit would accrue to the 
Press. Last year, a Select Committee 
recommended that the Reporters’ Gal- 
lery should be thus extended, so as to 
take in two or three more seats from 
each of the side Galleries. Then, if 
seats in the present Gallery were taken 
from some of the evening or other 
papers which really did not require 
them, a great improvement would be 
effected, because accommodation would be 
afforded to the Provincial journals which 
were anxious to give full and fair re- 
ports of the debates. Such an operation 
could be carried out easily and rapidly 
at a very trifling cost. If any such 
change were required by a banking 
firm or large mercantile house in Lon- 
don, they would probably have every- 
thing made in the workshop, so that, in 
a single night, the alteration might be 
made and everything completed for use. 
The hon. and learned Member for Meath 
had alluded to the fact that the Provin- 
cial papers used to be provided with 
their reports by the London papers. He 
well remembered the time when the Pro- 
vincial papers obtained all their reports 
from the London papers. On interesting 
occasions, people waited with great in- 
terest for the mail coach coming in, in 
order to see a copy of the London 
papers, for at that time no Scotch daily 
~~ were published. Buta very dif- 
erent state of things existed at the pre- 
senttime. A number of the daily papers 
in Scotland, as to which he could more 
especially speak, gave excellent reports 
of their proceedings; but they laboured 
under the disadvantage of being obliged 
to report, as it were, by stealth, being 
obliged to engaged reporters to report 
for them who were reporting for London 
papers. He alluded to that, to show the 
shifts to which Provincial papers were 
driven in order to obtain their reports. 
At present, they laboured under great 
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disadvantage. Zhe Scotsman gave better 
reports of the proceedings of the House 
than any London papers except The 
Times and the The Standard. If they 
were to measure the reports in The 
Scotsman, one day with another, or one 
month with another, or if they were to 
apply any other test to them, he was 
bound to say that no London paper, ex- 
cept The Times and The Standard, would 
be found to give such good reports. 
Why, then, should that paper be obliged 
to obtain entrance to the Gallery under 
false pretences? Ifthe re-arrangement 
of the Gallery which he had suggested 
were adopted, then it would be in the 
power of Zhe Scotsman and other influ- 
ential Edinburgh and Glasgow journals 
to have their own reporters in the 
Gallery. He specially mentioned the 
case of the Scotch Press, because he was 
best acquainted with it; but he believed 
that the daily papers published in Dub- 
lin, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and 
other large Provincial towns, were equally 
anxious to obtain facilities for furnishing 
their readers with fair reports of the 
discussions in Parliament. He might 
say that he was authorized by the editor 
of The Edinburgh Daily Review to say 
that he would send reporters to the 
Gallery if he were allowed to do so. In 
order to make these arrangements, about 
half-a-dozen extra seats would be re- 
quired, which would cost but a very 
small sum; and then, if some seats were 
taken from those London papers which 
did not require them, this arrangement 
would be satisfactorily carried out. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he was 
glad attention had been called to this 
subject. He was a new Member; but 
his attention had been directed very 
forcibly to the defects of the Chamber. 
The hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) had described the 
insufficient accommodation for Strangers 
and Members; but he had not adverted 
to the serious difficulty which, in conse- 
quence of the form and arrangement of 
the House, hon. Members often felt in 
following what was going on. The 
House was so formed that hon. Mem- 
bers sitting below the Gangways, espe- 
cially near the lower end of the benches, 
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had to sit sideways and twist themselves 
uncomfortably in order to see the Speaker 
or hon. Gentlemen addressing the House 
from the Government or front Opposition 
Benches, and as very often hon. Gentle- 
men speaking from these Benches turned 
their backs on the greater part of the 
Assembly and addressed the Speaker or 
two or three hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
much of what was said, and especially 
by Ministers when answering Questions, 
was not heard by a great many hon. 
Members. In any alteration of the 
House, or in building a new one, it 
should be arranged that hon. Members, 
however far from the Chair, should be 
so seated as to face the Chair, and the 
Leaders of Parties so placed that they 
would address, not the Reclent: but the 
House at large. He trusted this would 
be considered when a new House was 
being built. At the same time, he 
hoped the Government would not hastily 
resolve upon carrying out the plans ap- 
proved by a Committee which sat in 
1868. The building, as sketched in the 
plans, was not of sufficient size, nor well 
arranged, and it was badly formed for 
hearing. One defect which should be 
carefully attended to was the accommo- 
dation for individual Members. At pre- 
sent, they were allowed about 20 inches 
of sitting space. That was all very well 
if the Members were all small men; but 
they were not so, and if a Member were 
seated between two hon. Gentlemen of 
more than average size, his position was 
very uncomfortable. He trusted the 
plans would be submitted to another 
Committee. In the meantime, he thought 
the alterations in the Reporters’ Gallery 
ought not to be delayed. The Provincial 
Press had great reason to complain. 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had stated that the reports of 
some of the Provincial papers were not 
inferior to those of any London paper ; 
but those reports were obtained at great 
expense and inconvenience. As the 
Provincial papers had done so much for 
the advance of Liberal opinion in the 
country, he considered they deserved 
some consideration from a Liberal Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) had raised, 
very properly, several questions as to the 
accommodation in that House. With 
regard to some points, however, he did 
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not agree with him. One question was, 
that it should be within the right of 
visitors to the Speaker’s and Strangers’ 
Galleries to take notés, and so use their 
positions as visitors for the purposes of 
reporting toa certain extent. Hon Mem- 
bers who had any experience as to the 
number of applications to those parts of 
the House must know that the general 
public were very badly accommodated, 
and that those Galleries were already 
over-crowded. Moreover, very often visi- 
tors, from the oountry especially, had to 
wait a long time at great inconvenience, 
and, perhaps, were disappointed after 
all. That being the present state of the 
accommodation, he did not see how they 
could get any benefit from allowing re- 
porters and correspondents of news- 
papers into the Strangers’ and Speaker’s 
Galleries. He believed the result would 
be that those Galleries would be always 
filled, and that the general public would 
be kept outside. Another question of 
considerable importance had been raised 
—namely, the accommodation of the 
Press. That was a difficult question for 
this reason, that if the size of the build- 
ing were increased, there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in hearing fully what 
hon. Members said. That was a difficult 
problem, in order to give sufficient accom- 
modation, and yet to allow the hearing 
in that House to remain good. It was 
fair, no doubt, at present; but if they 
doubled the size of the building, it would 
not be so. With regard to the Reporters’ 
Gallery, he knew that in many parts of 
the Kingdom exceedingly good reports 
were furnished by Provincial papers. He 
did think that the best way to settle that 
matter was to take away some of the ac- 
commodation now supplied to the London 
papers. Withoutadversely criticizing their 
reports, they only supplied a summary, 
and not a report of the proceedings. The 
London morning papers had two front 
seats each in the Reporters’ Gallery, and 
they only gave a short summary, which 
could easily be supplied by one reporter. 
He believed that to give them a second 
seat, was to stand in the way of reform. 
He thought that if Mr. Speaker arranged 
that half the present Gallery should be 
given to the London Press, and the other 
half to the Provincial Press, all that was 
required would be done. He did not 
think it would be an advantage to take 
anything off the side Galleries. They 
knew that on some occasions of interest 
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those side Galleries were filled with 
Members of that House, and it appeared 
to him that Members should at least 
have an opportunity of hearing the de- 
bates on which they were going to decide, 
if they chose to do so; and he, there- 
fore, could see no argument in favour of 
curtailing that space. Once or twice 
during the new Parliament he had 
seen the two Galleries full, and Members 
standing at the doors. If the Reporters’ 
Gallery were changed as he had sug- 
gested, that would be sufficient. If they 
had a new House, he trusted that they 
would give better accommodation to the 
ladies. The present Ladies’ Gallery was 
most uncomfortable, and a disgrace to 
the gallantry of the architect who planned 
it. It was, he believed, exceedingly 
good for hearing, but frightfully ill- 
ventilated and uncomfortable to sit in. 

Mr. SHERIDAN said, he had no wish 
to prolong the discussion ; but he would 
remind the Committee that there was 
another large class of persons very much 
inconvenienced by the arrangements of 
that House—he alluded to their con- 
stituents. There were seats, he was 
told, in St. Stephen’s Hall for them 
during the long hours they had to wait 
before they could get their turn for a seat 
in the Gallery. He had heard that people 
sometimes waited there four or five hours 
before they could get in. Those seats 
were of stone, and there was nothing 
more dangerous than to sit for a long 
time on such seats. He should be very 
glad to hear that his right hon. Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works would 
take charge of that matter, and remedy 
it. There was nothing easier than to 
cover the stone with something, and so 
relieve them from the present state of 
things, which was little less than bar- 
barity. 

Carrain O’SHEA said, that a great 
many things required reform, not the 
least of which was the Members’ Smok- 
ing Room. It was a great deal too small. 
He thought they ought not to press those 
matters too much then, as there was a 
Bill for the Relief of Distress in Ireland 
coming on afterwards, which ought not 
unnecessarily to be delayed. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he had 
been in that House for 15 or 16 years, 
and he wanted to say a few words upon 
the other side of the question. They had 
heard that the House was not large 
enough; but let them look at it then. 
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there had been a difficulty about seats, 








he would admit; but, latterly, there had 
been no cause for complaint of want of 
room. That clamouring for increased 
accommodation was like building an 
enormous church for Spurgeon, or Canon 
Liddon, in which either of them was 
going to preach once only. They had 
one or two evenings when the House 
was very full; but, at all other times, 
it was large enough. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he rose to 
Order. He wished to know if there 
was any question before the Committee 
as to the alteration of that House? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Baronet 
(Sir Andrew Lusk) is perfectly in Order, 
because money is asked for in relation 
to the structure of the House ? 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, when the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had been there a little 
longer, he would know what Order was. 
With regard to the reporting, an hon. 
Member had just stated that people in 
the country never read a London news- 
paper. All he could say was, so much 
the worse for them. They had heard 
also a good deal about country news- 
mew and the speeches of hon. Mem- 

ers in that House. Except as regarded 
the speeches of Members of the district, 
there was nothing to be seen in those 
country newspapers one could trust to. 
A good many had found fault with the 
London Press, and now it was his turn 
to find fault with that of the country. 
He was unable to complain of the 
arrangements of that House. He did 
not like the idea of a House in the 
shape of a horse-shoe. After all the 
complaints that had been made, he did 
not see much that could be found fault 
with. The hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren) spoke of Zhe Scotsman 
sending good reports. He was not so 
sure about that. When he saw that 

aper, he observed that the speeches of 
Beotch Members were well reported, but 
never those of English Members. He 
would make no objection to the corner 
seats in the Gallery being given to the 
reporters. There could be no harm in 
that, for nobody used them. In fact, 
it was very seldom that anybody at all 
was in the Gallery. He liked to look at 
things as they were, and not as hon. 
Gentlemen imagined them to be. Unless 
they allowed themselves to be carried 
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away by imagination, he thought things 
should remain as they were. Looking 
at all the circumstances of the case, he 
did not see anything to complain of 
except, perhaps, that the public had not 
sufficient accommodation. He hoped 
they would not increase the size of the 
House much, at all events. If they did, 
it would be like the Albert Hall, and 
nobody would be heard if they spoke. 

Captain AYLMER said, he wished to 
ask a question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works 
as to the purchase of property for the 
continuation of the new buildings where 
the Home Office stood. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is out of Order. 

Mr. WIGGIN said, that that House 
was one of the best specimens of Gothic 
architecture in England, and one of 
which they ought to feel proud. Perhaps 
it was a little too small about once in a 
hundred times ; but he should be sorry to 
see it removed. He was perfectly satis- 
fied to leave it as it was. He wished to 
say one word with regard to what had 
fallen from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Clare (Captain O’Shea) as to the 
Smoking Room. Many of them spent 
some time there, and it certainly was 
not large enough. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would not grudge a small out- 
lay upon that account, so as to make it 
more comfortable. At present, it was 
more like a coal cellar. He hoped 
something would soon be done in the 
matter. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was not 
present at the beginning of the discus- 
sion; but it seemed to him they were 
seeing how they could spend a large 
sum of money. Notwithstanding, there 
was a good deal to be said for it; but 
he agreed with what had fallen from 
the hon. Member who spoke last, that 
the whole question should be considered, 
and he hoped they might hear from his 
right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Adam) that it was 
his intention to examine and look care- 
fully into the whole matter. If so, 
for his part, he should be perfectly 
satisfied. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
hoped the question would not be dis- 
posed of in such a hurry, because it was 
the only opportunity they would have, 
at any rate, of discussing the question 
of the Smoking Room. He believed 
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that the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Comnuissioner of Works, like his Prede- 
cessor, had had representations made to 
him on that subject, and that there had 
always been a desire to find some further 
accommodation for hon. Members who 
were given to the habitof smoking. In 
regard to that point, he hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) would not be consulted, be- 
cause he was not a smoker, to his cer- 
tain knowledge. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works 
must be aware, that when the House 
was constructed, smoking was looked 
upon not merely as a vice, but as a 
dangerous vice. { ‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Well, 
public opinion had entirely altered on 
that matter since ; and if he or any other 
hon. Member brought forward a Motion 
of Censure on the Government, and par- 
ticularly on the Office of Works, for their 
delay in providing comfortable accommo- 
dation for hon. Members to smoke, he 
was perfectly certain that, independently 
of all Party ties, it would be carried 
against the Government. Nothing, of 
course, could be further from his wish 
than to do anything that would reflect 
upon his right hon. Friend the First 
Commissioner of Works; but he did 
hope that his right hon. Friend would 
take that opportunity of stating what 
representations had been made to him on 
that subject, whether he had given them 
any consideration, and what part of the 
House was available for smoking ; whe- 
ther the Government had any intention 
of proceeding to take immediate steps, 
in order that, before another Session, 
hon. Members might be provided with 
a neat and comfortable room fit for 
human beings to use ? 

Mr. M‘COAN wished, very briefly, to 
express his dissent from some of his 
Irish Colleagues, who appeared to be 
dissatisfied with the present Chamber. 
Feeling confident that the tenure of his 
Party would not be prolonged in that 
Building for many years, he was quite 
content, in the meantime, with the ac- 
commodation they had secured on the 
three comfortable benches which the 
Irish Members were in the habit of 
occupying. But he did entirely share 
the feelings of those who spoke with 
disapproval of the accommodation sup- 
plied in the Ladies’ Gallery. He con- 
sidered that ‘‘Cage”’ simply a disgrace 
to the House, aud it reminded him of 
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nothing he had ever seen except the 
stage-box in the Cairo Theatre, where 
the ladies of the Khedive’s harem were 
screened off from the profane view. It 
certainly was a just cause of complaint 
that 650 Members, of whom he supposed 
the majority were married men—{ ‘‘ No, 
no!”’}—well, if not, at any rate they 
ought to be—could only ballot for 32 
seats ata time. It was tantamount to 
refusing accommodation to the lady re- 
lations and friends of the vast majority 
of the House. He did not pretend to 
know what difficulty there might be in 
providing larger and better space ; but 
it must surely be within the scope of 
architectural possibility to do so at a 
very moderate expense, and, therefore, 
he wished to add the strong expression 
of his hope that some reform might be 
effected. 

Mr. ADAM replied, that he could 
only repeat, what he had already said, 
that these matters had been brought 
before him and would be carefully con- 
sidered, especially the question of ac- 
commodation. As to building a new 
House, that was far too great a question 
for him to say anything on at present. 
He quite agreed with what had been 
said by many of his hon. Friends as to 
the House, as a general rule, being 
sufficient to accommodate those who 
wished -for seats in it; but it would 
require very serious and careful con- 
sideration before the Government com- 
mitted themselves to so great an expense 
as would be incurred by building a new 
Parliamentary Chamber. The question 
of the Smoking Room was under the 
consideration of the late Government, 
and was now being considered by the 
present Government. Plans were at 
present being drawn in his Office for 
what he trusted might be a pleasant 
Smoking Room for Members; but it 
was impossible for him to give any 
pledges in the matter, or to say when 
the plan would be carried out. All he 
could assure the House was that he 
should endeavour to meet the require- 
ments of hon. Members in that respect 
as far as he could. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, there was one 
point to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had not referred, and that was the 
Ladies’ Gallery ; and, to put the matter 
in a practical form, he should propose to 
remove the grating. He could not under- 
stand for his part why, in the other 
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House of Parliament, ladies were allowed 
to sit in an open Gallery, and in that 
House were confined to what was com- 
monly knownas the ‘‘ Cage.’”’ He thought 
they ought to have some pledge from 
the right hon. Gentleman, such as he 
had given in regard to the Smoking 
Room. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN observed, that 
he would not go back on the discussion 
which had already been very fully en- 
tered into; but he should like to say 
just one word as to the pay of the police 
undersub-heading D. He believed that 
it was correct that half the men who 
were engaged in attendance on that 
House received 7s. per week less than 
the others, and he wished to know whe- 
ther the whole of the men could not be 
put upon an equality of pay, seeing that 
they were moved alternately from one 
class of work to another, and that there 
was no special kind of work reserved for 
the higher class of the men? He was 
confident that he expressed almost the 
unanimous feeling of the House that, as 
a body of men, the attendants there were 
a credit to the police. They were of very 
great intelligence, they occupied a very 
trying position, and even the public out- 
side, with whom they came most into 
conflict, admitted that they were most 
civil and courteous. He would, there- 
fore, make a strong appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman that the men should be 
put on an equality. The extra 7s. was 
given for some reason some years ago, 
when some men discharged certain 
duties. They were all eminently worthy 
of the increase, and he respectfully sub- 
mitted the matter to the consideration 
of the Government, as the amount in 
question was really a very paltry one. 

Mr. ADAM observed, that he was not 
aware that there was any difference in 
the pay of the police ; but if there were, 
he would promise that the matter should 
be immediately considered. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked that his ques- 
tion might be answered also, for when 
an hon. Member took the trouble to put 
a question to the Government he na- 
turally expected a reply. 

Mr. ADAM begged pardon for what 
was merely an unintentional mistake. 
The subject of the grating of the Ladies’ 
Gallery had been very often considered 
before, and he was afraid that he could 
not now give a direct promise in the 
matter. it had often come up for con- 
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sideration; but he, nevertheless, did hope 
that it would be removed. Certainly, 
something ought to be done, and he 
would undertake that the matter should 
be seen to. 
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Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £72,632, to complete the sum for 
Public Buildings. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished 
to point out that, under sub-head B, 
there was a charge for stables for the 
First Lord of the Treasury in Prior’s 
Row, of £130. That sum was the same 
in the present Estimate as it was last 
year. A little lower down, there was an 
item for Carlton Stables, 104, Warwick 
Street, Stables for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, £150, which was also the 
same as last year; but, at that time, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
First Lord of the Treasury were not the 
same persons, and two sets of horses 
and two sets of stables were necessary. 
At present, he believed that the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were the same indi- 
vidual, and, if that were so, he did not 
understand how the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could require a separate set 
of stables apart from those which he 
enjoyed as First Lord. If it was the 
case that he did require a separate set, 
he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) would assent 
to the Vote; but, otherwise, it was very 
strange that the money should be asked 
for. From his experience, the Estimates 
were, in many respects, very carelessly 
drawn; but these particular Estimates 
seemed to him to be most carelessly 
supervised by the present Government 
since they had come into Office. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the explanation was a very simple 
one. These Estimates were those which 
the late Government had prepared before 
they left Office, and it was thought better 
that they should remain in the shape in 
which they were originally prepared. 
He believed one set of stables would be 
given up; but he could not exactly 
state the sum of money which would be 
thereby saved, and the amount, in any 
case would be very small, for it would 
only take about £50 from the Vote. 

Mr. GREGORY remarked, that there 
was a reduction in the Vote, which 
arose, he supposed, from the removal of 
the Law Officers into the new building 
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atthe Royal Courts of Justice, and he 
was glad to see that that change had 
been carried out. There was, however, 
another matter connected withthe charges 
for rents to which he would like to draw 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioners of Works and 
the Committee. This charge for rents 
amounted to a very large sum, and it 
was difficult to estimate its total accu- 
rately, because it was an item which was 
scattered over the whole of the Esti- 
mates. Certainly, however, it amounted 
to £15,000 or £20,000 a-year. Some 
time ago, according to his recollection, 
a conversation arose in that House upon 
the provision for Public Offices, and it 
was then contemplated that a building 
should be ultimately provided which 
would embrace the whole of the War 
Office, and, probably, some other De- 
partments of the Government. He ven- 
tured, at that time, to suggest that 
measures should be taken for privately 
buying up property, not letting it be 
known that the Government were doing 
it, but buying as though for private 
individuals, by which means the pro- 
perty would be acquired at a less price, 
and buying, also, as the properties came 
into the open market. By that means 
the Government would be able, through 
its surveyors, to acquire property for the 
purpose of concentrating its Offices, and 
would protect itself from having to pay 
these heavy rents, and to run, besides, 
the chance of being turned out. Hedid 
not know whether anything was actually 
done; but it would be satisfactory, at 
any rate, to know if some measures were 
contemplated. Certainly, it would be 
very desirable to provide annually a 
sum for this purpose, so that the Com- 
mittee might be sure that the Govern- 
ment would have the accommodation 
which was necessary for them, and not 
be liable to be dispossessed when their 
tenure expired. 

Mr. W. E. PRICE asked if there was 
any chance of Parliament Street being 
widened? It was the main approach to 
the House, and it was probably the 
worst approach to any great set of build- 
ings, like the Parliament Chambers, that 
there was in Europe. He saw also on 
the Vote charges for Westminster Bridge, 
which he thought was a free bridge, and 
for the Menai Bridge. Probably, those 
charges were very easily explained; but 
he should like some explanation. 
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Mr. ADAM replied, that, no doubt, 
what was said about the expense of 
hiring houses was very true; but he 
was not a free agent in the matter. He 
had to find accommodation for the dif- 
ferent Government Departments, when 
he was ordered to do so, and he had 
very often to find it in the most expen- 
sive part of the town. Large sums, 
therefore, were forced to be paid for the 
houses required. The Office of Works 
certainly did its best to get accommoda- 
tion as cheaply as possible ; but he was 
afraid this expense would have to go on 
until the Government and Parliament 
could harden their hearts to the much 
more serious matter of expending a 
very large sum in building Public 
Offices. A Committee which discussed 
this matter the year before last did not 
come to any particular conclusion, for 
they merely threw down the question to 
be considered at some future time by 
the Government when the finances of the 
country would admit of it. When that 
question came to be considered, the 
matter would also be raised of the ap- 
proaches in Parliament Street. oO 
doubt, the present state of things was 
anything but satisfactory, and it was 
not right and proper that the approach 
to the Houses of Parliament, in a great 
country like this, should be through so 
narrow and incommodious a street; but 
the matter was of far too great a magni- 
tude to be faced at the present time, and 
he could only say that when the Govern- 
ment and Parliament really felt that the 
money ought to be expended in the new 
Offices, then would be the time that this 
great expenditure on rents would be 
brought to an end. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
was perfectly true that the amount in- 
volved for these stables was very small ; 
but if public officers were to understand 
that by making the overcharge small, 
they would escape all criticism in the 
House, the result would be that the 
Committee would have no practical 
check whatever over the Estimates. He 
knew, perfectly well, that there were a 
great many items charged for which the 
money was not wanted. If the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish) did not know it now, he would 
learn it before very long; and, for his 
part, he should be happy to show him 
many instances where money, after it had 
been voted, was not wanted, could not be 
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ent, and had to be returned into the 

reasury. The present, however, was 
a case in which it was acknowledged 
that money was not wanted; and he ex- 
— to hear the noble Lord say that 

e was going to surrender these stables, 
or, at any rate, that he would surrender 
the amount charged for those which 
were not wanted, and it was with con- 
siderable surprise that he found that 
the noble Lord had not done so. He 
did trust that this money would be 
struck off the Vote. With regard to 
Public Offices, he could say from his own 
personal experience of one Office, that 
a considerable loss both in time and 
money was incurred by the system at 
present pursued in the management of 
the War Office. That Office at present 
consisted of a number of houses in Pall 
Mall, On the one side were Nos. 80 and 
82, 83 to 87, 88, 89, 90, and 91; while, 
on the other side, was Adair House on 
the East side close to St. James’ Square, 
and on the West side, Winchester 
House, so that there were three sepa- 
rate detached portions of the War Office 
in Pall Mall. Then, at Great Queen 
Street they had the office of the Judge 
Advocate General. There was another 
Department at No. 2, Victoria Street ; 
there was another for the Ordnance 
Survey at No. 46, St. George’s Road, 
Pimlico ; in fact, the whole of this Office 
was sporadic, and it was distributed 
over a comparatively large area of 
ground. ‘The result was that an enor- 
mous amount of inevitable delay was 
incurred, for which no fault could attach 
to the existing officials. Certainly, a 
large amount of unnecessary expense 
would be avoided if the Treasury would 
take the matter in hand. Some time 
ago, when Northumberland House was 
to be sold, the City people stepped in 
and bought the ground, and, by laying 
it out well, made considerable profits. 
The Government might have done ex- 
actly the same, and, after taking what 
pert of the ground they wanted for their 

uildings, they might have yet had a 
great deal of land to spare on which a 
considerable profit might have been 
made. Not only was the public work 


delayed, but the health of the officials 
suffered very severely. The War Office, 
for instance, was built upon a number 
of cesspools, many of which had never 
been properly cleared. He knew that 
that fact was denied, for he himself 
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heard the denial one day while he 
was sitting under the Gallery, and 
the very day that he heard it go saw 
one of those cesspools opened. That 
was a specimen of what official answers 
in that House often were. Besides these 
cesspools, the whole Department, from 
one end to another, was, every 10 or 12 
yards, at a different level; walls had 
been broken through, and arches made, 
many of which were not sufficiently 
large for men six feet high to walk 
through without stooping. Many of the 
rooms in the building were so low that 
the majority of the clerks working in 
them could touch the ceiling with their 
hands, and so badly ventilated that in 
some of them the clerks were obliged to 
go out into the passage every two or 
three hours to get fresh air. One room, 
occupied by three men, was of such a 
character that when the Medical In- 
spector General was shown it, some years 
ago, he stood at the door, lifted up his 
hands, and said—‘‘I declare I would not 
keep my doginit!”” Many ofthe highest 
officials, as they knew, were invalided 
for a considerable length of time, and 
their illness entirely arose from the bad 
drainage at the War Office, while the 
subordinate officials were always more 
or less on the sick list. He must urge 
upon the Government to do something 
or other in connection with this place. 
Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, when Westminster Bridge was con- 
structed, the Westminster Bridge Estates 
were handed over to the Public Exche- 
quer, and that was the explanation of 
the continuance of this charge, the re- 
ceipts from those estates amounting to 
upwards of £4,000 a-year. As to the 
Menai Bridge, that was constructed by 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
and though for a time the cost of main- 
tenance was fully covered by the tolls, 
the competition of the railways had 
somewhat diminished them, and, as a 
consequence, this charge had arisen. 
With regard to the Stables, he must re- 
mind the Committee that it was im- 
possible to discontinue the hire of them 
at once, for they were taken on lease. 
As to the Public Offices, he admitted that 
the whole matter was a most important 
and, in some respects, most pressing 
question. At the same time, it was a 
question of somewhat alarming propor- 
tions, because the Estimates which were 
presented to the Committee, which in- 
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quired into the subject in the year 1877, 
were—for Sir Henry Hunt’s scheme, 
the Great George Street Plan, £2,500,000; 
Mr. Mitfords’ Plan, Spring Gardens, 
£3,250,000. A good deal might be said, 
of course, for these magnificent plans ; 
but he hoped no one would advocate 
them on the ground of economy. They 
had been told that it would be a great 
thing to get rid of their rents; but the 
whole of the rents only amounted to 
£32,000 a-year, and that would be a very 
small sum, indeed, even by the side of 
the expenditure which was proposed ; 
while anyone who knew anything of 
building must be very sanguine indeed 
if he did not think the real cost would 
be much larger than the estimate. The 
subject was under the consideration of 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Adam); but 
he would ask the Committee not to press 
expenditure too much upon the Govern- 
ment. He must say he looked forward 
to that expenditure with very great 
anxiety, indeed, in the present state of 
the Exchequer. It seemed as if the 
late Government had sm, 9 all pos- 
sible expenditure. Sums had been cut 
down to the very lowest figure, beyond 
what a wise economy would have sanc- 
tioned, and, as a consequence, the charge 
for maintenance and repairs during the 
next few years must be very heavy; 
while, if new Offices were to be under- 
taken, the expenditure would be enor- 
mous. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, the 
explanation about Westminster Bridge 
was very satisfactory, for it constantly 
occurred that the general public got an 
impression that a very large charge was 
incurred by the Department for some 
particular Estimate, when there was a 
very large sum to be set against it on the 
other side. It would be very convenient 
to the Committee, and the public, if foot- 
notes were given to thesé particular 
Estimates, so that they might know what 
to set against the charge. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
complained that the noble Lord (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) had not at all 
answered the remarks made by the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor). Assertions of a very serious 
character were made by a Gentleman 
perfectly acquainted with the subject 
about which he was talking, and they 
received no answer whatever from the 
noble Lord. A very large sum, £6,000 
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or £7,000, was asked for Public Build- 
ings, and yet they were told by the hon. 
Member, in a manner which, he was 
sure, if it became known, would very 
much shock the public, that the sanitary 
state of the War Office was discredit- 
able to the country. It was perfectly 
impossible to deny that the hon. Mem- 
ber spoke from his own personal expe- 
rience as to the discreditable state of 
some of the rooms of the War Office, 
and the remark was passed by as though 
it had been made by some Member in 
the Lobby, or by some one of the out- 
side public. That was a manner of con- 
ducting Business of Supply which was 
not at all proper; and when an hon. 
Member told the Government that there 
were things of this kind going on, which 
were a discredit to the country, that he 
should receive no answer whatever, but 
that he should be put off with a lot of 
vague remarks which had nothing what- 
ever to do with the question, was very 
improper. Either the Vote must be 
postponed, or they must have a far more 
satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. ADAM observed, that the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) was 
rather too sharp on his noble Friend 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) in his com- 
plaints, for he was on the point of rising 
when the noble Lord got up. The sani- 
tary state of the War Office, no doubt, 
had been bad, and a Committee was 
appointed to inquire into it, presided 
* over by Sir William Jenner. That Com- 
mittee made certain recommendations 
which had since been carried out; and 
although he would be the last to say 
that the War Office was now what it 
ought to be, or that the rooms in it were 
fit in every respect for Public Offices, yet 
he must assert that the great sanitary 
defects in it had been very much re- 
medied since the recommendations of 
that Committee had been carried out. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was afraid 
his object had been misunderstood. He 
did not desire to involve the Government 
in any large expense, but merely to re- 
commend that they should gradually, in 
the course of years, provide themselves 
with the necessary land, so that when it 
became necessary they should be able 
to erect Public Offices without going to 
great expense for sites. Property in 
London was continually rising in the 
market, and the Government would have 
no difficulty in doing what he suggested. 
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It was only what every private individual 
did who was contemplating changes ; he 
waited his opportunity, and when pro- 
perty came into the market he bought it, 
and so got what he wanted on much 
more reasonable terms than if he had 
to buy suddenly on an emergency. 


Vote agreed to. 
(6.) £10,285, to complete the sum for 
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Furniture of Public Offices, Great 
Britain. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 


there was a question before the Trea- 
sury some time ago, as to the possibility 
of making arrangements for having the 
whole of the furniture used in the Public 
Departments placed under one respon- 
sible administrator. Previously, when 
each Department drew its own furniture, 
the result was that there was no check 
whatever, and a great waste of public 
money resulted. Especially in the Pro- 
vinces was there no reliable check on the 
disposal of furniture. He would like to 
know whether those arrangements had 
come to anything like completion, and 
if they had, who was responsible ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the Board of Works now looked 
after that matter. The whole tendency 
of late years had been to put the matter 
more and more under the control of the 
Board of Works. In a few places, like 
the British Museum and the Science and 
Art Department at South Kensington, 
such matters were still left under the 
control of the Trustees; but, otherwise, 
the Board of Works had the whole con- 
trol of the matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was not speaking of places like the 
Science and Art Department. There 
was an enormous class of buildings, such 
as those used by the Inland Revenue 
Department, for instance. Part of the 
furniture that that Department required 
was provided by different Committees ; 
but, on the other hand, a considerable 
amount of furniture from the Inland 
Revenue Buildings was supplied to the 
Departments under a totally different 
administration. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was true that formerly the whole 
of the Offices provided their own furni- 
ture ; but of late years the tendency had 
been to concentrate the responsibility on 
the Office of Works, and the Inland 
Revenue had an officer of their own 
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who looked after the matter, and per- 
formed his duty very efficiently, econo- 
mically, and carefully. The matter had 
been recently under his consideration ; 
but he had not felt called upon to make 
any change, although he would assure 
the hon. Gentlemen that the matter was 
not lost sight of. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £114,973, to complete the sum 
for the Revenue Department Buildings, 
Great Britain. 


(8.) £31,600, to complete the sum for 
County Court Buildings. 

Mr. W. E. PRICE said, he should 
like to know how much was returned 
for this expenditure on County Courts? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
If the hon. Member will refer to the 
Appropriation Accounts, he will see. 

Mr. W. E. PRICE: I wanted to have 
it on the same heading. It would be 
convenient for reference. 

Lorv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was not desirable to have the 
Estimates too bulky; and even if they 
did put the figures on the Returns to 
the Exchequer for these Courts, they 
would only be able to give those for 
previous years, while the advantage of 
the Appropriation Accounts was that the 
actual sum was named. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
observed that under the Vote there was 
an item of £1,000 for Furniture. That 
was hardly a Vote which the County 
Courts should be left to administer, and 
ought to be managed by the Board of 
Works. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the sum was administered by the 
Board of Works. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £16,645 to complete the sum for 
the Metropolitan Police Court Buildings. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was a cus- 
tom in the country for the Court Houses 
to be settled for out of the local rates ; 
but the Metropolis got a special advan- 
tage by charging the costs of its Police 
Courts on the Imperial Exchequer, though 
he really did not see why that should be 
done. It had been argued on previous 
occasions that strangers came to London, 
and that a good many of them were tried 
at Police Courts for offences of a general 
public nature; but, at the same time, a 
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very large number of cases tried in Lon- 
don were of a purely local character, and 
arose from the ordinary exigencies of 
crime and disorder. For these reasons, 
he would like to have an explanation as 
to why the whole cost of these Police 
Courts in the Metropolis was charged on 
the Exchequer. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was settled by Act of Parliament 
that these Courts should be maintained 
from the Public Exchequer, the reason, 
he supposed, partly being that in the 
Metropolitan Police Courts business of a 
more important character was transacted 
than that done in the country. How- 
ever, the receipts from these Courts 
during the previous year had amounted 
to £18,000, which must be set, of course, 
against-the charges. 

Mr. GREGORY observed, that 
£30,000 was charged for the new Court 
at Bow Street, and it appeared to be a 
building well adapted for its object. 
He noticed, however, that the site was 
leasehold, and not a fee simple, and he 
should like to know for what term it 
was held, and from when? 

Mr. ADAM said, the landlord was the 
Duke of Bedford, and they could not get 
a freehold site. The tenure was for 99 
years from 1876. 

Mr. WARTON said, the Government 
might get over the difficulty by bring- 
ing in a Bill to stop the payment of 
rent. 

Mr. BIGGAR replied, that if these 
payments were by Act of Parliament, of 
course, there was no more to be said. Asto 
the other part of the nobie Lord’s excuse, 
that the income from these Courts was 
paid into the Exchequer, that was the 
case also with the local Courts to a very 
great extent, for a large proportion of 
the fines in the local Courts went into the 
Treasury. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘““That a sum, not exceeding £8,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1881, for one half of the 
expense of Erecting or Improving Court Houses 
or Offices for the Sheriff Courts in Scotland, and 
the expense of Maintaining Courts so Erected or 
Improved.”’ 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was not going to object to the Vote, be- 
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cause it was, the whole of it, a very small 
amount of money for Scotland. The rea- 
son for the sum was that he understood 
that business was transacted at these 
Courts besides the criminal business, and, 
therefore, the Government contributed 
half the expense. He understood thata 
Sheriff’s Court had been sanctioned at 
Kirkcaldy ; but as no provision had been 
made for it in the Estimates, he should 
like to have the assurance that they 
would be treated in the same way there 
as at Kirkwall and Fort William. 

Mr. ADAM: Certainly. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he was not like 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
for he did complain when money was 
voted for purely useless purposes. This 
Vote was partly for the erection of a 
Court House at Fort William. Now, 
everyone knew that it was the intention 
of the late Government to make a change 
there, and, as a consequence, any ex- 
penditure on the Court House would, 
within a very few years, be useless, and 
the Sheriff-substitute would be removed. 
The amount litigated at Fort William 
was very trifling, and, in fact, he did 
not believe the sums at present in dis- 
pute there amounted to that named in 
the Vote. As, therefore, they were all 
supposed to be seeking retrenchment 
and reform, and as he had always voted 
against the application of public money 
wherever it seemed to him that it was 
uselessly applied, he thought they ought 
to refuse this Vote, and he would, there- 
fore, move its reduction by £1,740. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,360, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1881 for one half of the Expenses 
of Erecting or Improving Court Houses or 
Offices for the Sheriff Courts in Scotland, and 
the Expense of Maintaining Courts so Erected 
or Improved.” —(M7. Ramsay.) 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE trusted the Com- 
mittee would not agree to this reduction. 
The amount of public business transacted 
at Fort William was certainly small; 
but, at the same time, the place was the 
centre of a considerable scattered popu- 
lation, which had no other Court House 
nearer than Inverness. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Ramsay) surely did not 

ropose that the inhabitants of Fort 
William should go a distance of not 
much less than 100 miles to obtain the 


Sir George Campbell 
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benefit of the administration of the law! 
A Court House was certainly needed at 
Fort William, and he did not see how 
one could be erected for less than 
£3,480. 

Str GEORGECAMPBELL said, there, 
no doubt, were a great many superfluous 
Sheriffships and Sheriff Court Houses in 
Scotland, and that reform was urgently 
required. He had no knowledge himself 
with regard to Fort William ; but if the 
Treasury found that the money was 
really not wanted there, they might 
transfer it to Kirkcaldy, where he could 
assure them that it would be very well 
spent. 

Mr. ADAM could not understand that 
there was any reason why this grant 
should be refused. The money had been 
applied for in the ordinary way ; permis- 
sion had been given to erect the building ; 
and, as the place had now been begun, 
he did not well see how they could draw 
back. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
noble Lord (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
had referred him, a few moments ago, to 
the Appropriation Accounts. On refer- 
ence to them, he found that the £1,740, 
which had been represented as neces- 
sary for Fort William, was never spent, 
and was returned to the Treasury. Simi- 
larly, with regard to the Court at Kirk- 
wall, there was a return of £413 made 
into the Treasury, because the money 
which had been voted and asked for as 
necessary was not really wanted, and the 
Treasury could not spend it. So, in that 
one small Vote, £2,153 had been taken 
which the Treasury did not want. They 
really had no assurance whatever that 
the money would be spent at all. Ho 
was not at all prepared to support a 
reduction of this Scotch Vote, ae 
he did not believe the Scotch got as 
much out of the Imperial Treasury as 
they ought, and were under the same 
disadvantages in that respect as Ireland. 
He never, therefore, felt inclined to vote 
against a Scotch Vote; but, inasmuch 
as the hon. Member himself, who was 
one of the most patriotic of Scotchmen, 
had proposed this reduction, as a protest 
against the reckless way in which these 
Estimates were prepared and submitted 
to Parliament, he would be disposed to 
join him if the matter was pushed to a 
division. He would point out to the Com- 
mittee that this very Court House was 
estimated, in the first instance, to cost 
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£2,000. In the revised Estimate sub- 
mitted it went up at one bound to 
£3,480, and now the sum that was asked 
for it was £4,980; so that the place 
had actually cost more than double the 
original Estimate. This was a fair 
specimen of Departmental maladminis- 
tration, which ought not to go without 
some comment. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was quite true that the Govern- 
ment did think the Estimate originally 
rather too much, and, consequently, they 
had delayed proceeding in the matter, 
with the object of reducing it; but the 
other effect had been produced, though 
the Government were doing their best 
to prevent too great an expenditure. 

Rr. GORST said, he wished to ask 
whether any of the money for that Vote 
was intended to be spent? The reason 
he asked was that half of the sum re- 
quired was supposed to be contributed 
by the Imperial Exchequer, and, year 
after year, had been voted; but no amount 
appeared to be actually expended. He 
hoped that the noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish) would give some assurance that the 
Vote was required for the coming year. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, hewas unable to give any assurance 
with regard to the matter. He had 
already stated that the Government were 
considering a proposal for the work; 
and, as far as he was informed, it was 
likely to be begun. In that case, the 
money would be employed. At the 
present moment, however, he was unable 
to give any positive assurance. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that after the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Adam), it was right that he should ex- 
plain why he had submitted his Motion 
to the Committee. It was simply this. 
The original Estimate for the work was 
£2,000, as those that had the Votes in 
their hands would see. The money 
spent at Fort William was so spent, he 
believed, in order to show visitors, when 
they came to that region, the liberality 
of Parliament. The hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) had re- 
ferred to the difficulty of getting people 
to go from Inverness to Fort William. 
The hon. Member seemed to be little 
acquainted with the neighbourhood. It 
was only 60 miles from the one place to 
the other; and the hon. Member had 
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spoken of the impossibility of going to 
and fro. He (Mr Remeay) lived. vhiee 
the distance was four times as great. 
He failed to see how people that had to 

o from Fort William to Inverness could 

e said to be badly off. Ifthat were so, 
the expenditure of the money proposed 
wasunjustifiable. He fully understood the 
remark of the noble Lord (Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish}, when he spoke of con- 
tracts being interfered with. The outlay 
was, no doubt, necessary in order to 
carry out the obligations of the late 
Ministry. He rose to protest against 
any bargains of the kind being entered 
into, without reference to the number of 
Sheriff Courts in Scotland. The late 
Government promised to reduce the 
number of Sheriffs-substitute, and the 
present Government should carry out 
that "agit and make arrangements 
for that purpose. The hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock was, evidently, not ac- 
quainted with the subject. He had 
said that he took an interest in the ad- 
ministration of justice; but he (Mr. 
Ramsay) would inform him, that there 
was no justice to administer. They 
were about to vote that money for the 
purpose of administering justice; but 
the hon. Member seemed to forget that 
there was very little population in the 
district he had referred to, and very 
little business to do. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped that Ministers 
would fulfil the obligations of their Pre- 
decessors by removing the Sheriffs-sub- 
stitute, and he protested against any 
other course, as he had done on previous 
occasions. He wished to say one word 
with regard to the remarks which had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works. He 
had referred—and there was little doubt 
of the fact—to the difficulty experienced 
in getting money from the County of 
Argyll for the purpose of erecting the 
building. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think that the Commissioners 
of Supply for Argyll might violate the 
law for the purpose of meeting that ex- 
per. For his own part, he should 

ave expected anything but such counsel 
from the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to say 
that when the County Meetings im- 
posed an assessment, they were not 
called to consider whether they were jus- 
tified by law in doing so or not. He 
must say, he was surprised at such a 
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doctrine as that coming from the Trea- 
sury Bench. He should have expected, 
on the other hand, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have upheld the law. 
He must add, that many of the sugges- 
tions that had been made had no more 
to do with the administration of justice 
at Fort William than they had to do 
with the County of Middlesex. He 
begged leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Ramsay) had stated that he (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie) was not acquainted with 
those parts of the country. He begged 
to say that he knew them very well, and 
that he knew that the distance from 
Inverness to Fort William was much 
more than 60 miles. But, even if it was 
only 60 miles, it was surely unreasonable 
that the population should be required 
to travel that distance. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Isit your pleasure 
that the Amendment be withdrawn ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that it had been 
stated that to make grants of public 
money for the purpose of this Vote was 
only fair and reasonable. He begged 
to say that in Ireland all such expenses 
fell on the local rates, and that no part 
was voted from the Public Exchequer. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(11.) £68,200, to complete the sum 
for the New Courts of Justice and 
Offices. 

Mr. GORST said, that before the 
Vote was passed, he should ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works (Mr. Adam) to give an assur- 
ance as to the progress that had been 
made in regard to these buildings. He 
believed that that question was put an- 
nually, and that the First Commissioner 
of Works for the time being used always 
to make some defence of the slow pro- 
gress that had been made. Therefore, 
he rose to ask a question on the subject. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that before the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works(Mr. Adam) answered, he 
wished to be allowed to inquire as to the 
expenditure for the New Courts of Jus- 
tice, as he understood the total expen- 
diture to the present time was £1,500,000, 
and the further sum of £86,000 would 
complete the buildings, making a total 
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of something under £1,600,000, the ori- 
AE Estimate for the buildings being, 

e believed, between that amount and 
£1,500,000. If so, he thought the 
country might be congratulated that 
the work would be completed for the 
former figure. He could not agree with 
the hon. Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) that there had been great delay 
with regard to these buildings. A great 
part was now occupied by offices well 
adapted for the purposes for which they 
were required, and a large area was 
being occupied every day. In the 
course of another year the Judges would 
be able to sit in the new buildings; and 
he thought that, on the whole, consider- 
ing the size of the buildings the pro- 
gress made had been of a satisfactory 
nature. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he hoped 
they might get a satisfactory answer 
from the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Adam) that the sum of £86,000; now 
asked for, would be sufficient for the 
entire completion of the building. If 
so, they might probably see the end of 
the Votes which had for some time been 
required for those works, inasmuch as 
they were approaching the period when 
the buildings would be quite fit for oc- 
cupation. There was another question 
to which he wished to direct attention. 
That was, whether there were any plans 
extant, dealing with the existing building 
in Westminster, showing how that mag- 
nificent Hall was to be treated when the 
Law Courts, those disfigurements on the 
western side, were removed, and what 
arrangements would be made whereby 
they could get rid of that horrible lean- 
to, where Members’ horses then stood, 
which was another hateful disfigurement? 
He, for one, should be glad to see that re- 
moved as speedily as possible. That was 
a question which deserved discussion, 
and he wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works whether there were any plans 
dealing with that matter; and, if so, 
whether he would give Members of that 
House an opportunity of seeing and con- 
sidering them? There were two objects 
in view. The existing Law Courts must 
be swept away, and a standing for horses 
erected, which would not be such an eye- 
sore as the intolerable building then in 
existence in Palace Yard. 


Mr. P. MARTIN said, hon. Members 
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criticized what they alleged to be the 
extravagance of the Irish Estimates in 
legal matters. Yet they now remained 
silent, and appeared willing to allow a 
Vote to pass unchallenged which ap- 
peared to show there had been a most 
unaccountable and lavish expenditure. 
In addition to the sum of £1,925,000 
already previously voted for the purchase 
of property and legal costs, the Com- 
mittee was now asked to sanction for 
purchase monies, compensation, and in- 
terest, a sum of £800,000 odd. Hecould 
not understand how so large a sum as 
£38,975 odd should have been expendedin 
payment of the vendors’ costs during so 
short a period, and that other legal ex- 
penses should have been incurred to the 
amount of £29,729 odd. It was mon- 
strous that these legal charges, and the 
expenses and charges for surveyors, 
accountants’ clerks’ charges, and preli- 
minary expenses should amount to nearly 
£100,000 in the entire. The Vote cer- 
tainly required no slight explanation. 
He was surprised that none amongst 
those hon. Members who, whenever an 
Irish Estimate came on, appeared so 
anxious to save the public purse, had 
risen on occasion like the present to 
challenge the present expenditure. 

Mr. ADAM said, his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had referred to the explanation 
usually made by the First Commissioner 
of Work as to the progress of the Law 
Courts. They ought to have been 
finished in August, 1880; but, as hon. 
Gentlemen well knew, such large con- 
tracts were seldom finished exactly in 
time. In this case, many interruptions 
had occurred owing to strikes in the 
building trade and other causes, not the 
least of which was the interruption of 
the building works during the frosty 
weather. The contract for the main 
building was now nearing completion ; 
and, no doubt, the whole would befinished 
in a year, although he could not pledge 
himself exactly as tothe time. He con- 
sidered that the time taken had not been 
unnecessarily long. His hon. Friend the 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
had alluded to the probable entire cost. 
Tn answer to that, he would say that the 
£86,000 did not include the provision of 
furniture; but a good dexl had been 
supplied already. The eastern wing was 
already occupied, and the furniture had 
been supplied. That required for the 
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main building would appear on Vote 5, 
Public Buildings. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Kilkenny County (Mr. P. 
Martin) seemed to think that the bulk 
of the money had not yet been voted. 
On the other hand, it had been voted, 
and spent, and the debt discharged. He 
was afraid that it was not in his power 
to go into the items as to how the money 
was expended; but any hon. Member 
could obtain the information by looking 
at past Votes, by which he would see 
that great expense was necessarily in- 
volved. He would also say that the 
plans for the ventilation of the New 
Courts of Justice had been constructed 
according to a scheme drawn up bya very 
well-known engineer in consultation with 
the architect, and that those plans were 
now being submitted for tenders to carry 
out the work. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he would like 
an answer to his question. 

Mr. ADAM said, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Mid Somerset (Mr. R. H. 
Paget), that he was not aware of any 
plans in existence dealing with the 
buildings at present occupied by the 
Courts of Law at Westminster. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that he knew 
something with regard to the new build- 
ings. The hon. Member for Kilkenny 
County (Mr. P. Martin) had complained 
of the expense; but he could inform 
him that the property consisted origi- 
nally of numerous buildings, many of 
them occupied by tenants and sub- 
tenants ; these all had to be bought out, 
and not only so, but the costs of the pur- 
chase of those interests, of course, fell 
upon the purchasers. A Committee met 
for the purpose of deciding what was 
the best to be done in the matter of that 
expense, and, no doubt, the best had been 
done under the circumstances. ’ 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should like to ask the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish) why it was that £7,000 
was shown on page 33, on account of 
Rates and Taxes, besides the ordinary 
amount of rates on Government pro- 
perty ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he would answer that question 
further on. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he could answer 
the question of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Arthrvr O’Connor) at once. When 
the property was bought up, the rates 
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and taxes to which it was liable the Go- 
vernment had undertaken to pay. That 
amount was annually provided for sepa- 
rately. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £16,000, for Courts of Law, 
and Offices, Edinburgh. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that he 
should like some explanation with re- 
gard to that Vote. There was no de- 
scription, or anything whatever, to show 
what it was for. As it was in Parlia- 
ment Square, he supposed it was for 
the erection of the Chamber for the 
Scottish Parliament. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that those premises, he believed, 
were originally granted many years ago, 
on lease, to the Bank, on the under- 
standing that they were to revert to the 
Government when required. It was pro- 

osed to accommodate the various Public 

epartments there. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £83,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1881, for the Survey 
of the United Kingdom, including the revision 
of the Survey of Ireland, Maps for use in pro- 
ceedings before the Land Judges in Ireland, 
publication of Maps, and engraving the Geolo- 
gical Survey,” 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought there was hardly anyone in 
that Committee but who would agree 
with him that something ought to be 
done with regard to the Survey. His 
right hon. Friend the First Commissioner 
of Works had given them an agreeable, 
but hardly satisfactory, answer in the 
debate on that subject which took place 
some time ago. He would now appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, because he thought he would 
also agree that those Surveys ought to 
be carried much more rapidly forward 
than they were at present. No doubt, 
that would require some money to be 
expended ; but the cost would be small 
in comparison to the advantages that 
would accrue to the whole country, par- 
ticularly in regard to the question of the 
transfer of land which the right hon. 
eee, he believed, had so much at 

eart. 


Mr. Gregory 
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Mr. HASTINGS said, that a sum of 
£1,500 had been voted, annually for the 
pa se of the Geological Survey, and 

e had not been able to ascertain that 
anything had been done with, that 
money. In fact, nothing appeared to 
haye been done in the matter since the 
time of Sir Roderick Murchison. A 
great benefit resulted from that Survey ; 
and he wished to know how it was that 
all geologists were complaining that 
nothing was done? The Geological 
Survey of this country was most impor- 
tant, not only from a scientific point of 
view, but also as regarded many of the 
industrial occupations, as, for instance, 
mining and agriculture. 

THe CHAIRMAN : The criticism of 
the hon. Member should take place on 
the Vote for the Science and Art De- 
partment, for that includes the Geolo- 

ical Survey; while the present Vote 
Seals only with the engraving of its 


maps. 

Sim R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to say a few words on that sub- 
ject. He was quite sure that progress 
in the matter of the Ordnance Survey 
would be of the greatest possible advan- 
tage, especially as regarded the assist- 
ance it would render towards the solu- 
tion of the difficult question of the simpli- 
fication of the transfer of land. It was 
also a question of the greatest possible 
interest. No one could see the Register 
kept in the Court in Scotland, and the 
facility it gave for tracing out the pur- 
chasers of land there, without press- 
ing upon the Government, whatever 
Party might be in Office at the time, the 
enormous advantages that were derived 
from the existence of such a Register as 
that. He hoped that something would 
soon be done towards obtaining a similar 
one for England. 

Mr. PUGH said, he should like to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works 
to a subject that had been discussed on 
a former occasion. He should like him 
to enlighten the Committee with regard 
to the work actually being carried out 
by the Survey. It would be in the re- 
collection of the Committee that on a 
previous occasion no one had given any 
explanation why a term of 18 years was 
necessary for completing that Survey; 
and it had been asi stated by more 
than one hon. Member that the work 
could be carried out more advantage- 
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ously in five years than in 18 years. 
That was a matter that had excited a 
ood deal of discussion and a great 
eal of interest. Out-of-doors, the feel- 
ing was that the work was not being 
carried on as it ought to be. The head- 
quarters had been removed to South- 
ampton, no one knew why. They found 
that 20 officers were employed. There 
was one Director, three lieutenant 
colonels, besides other officers, one 
quartermaster, and about 300 non-com- 
missioned officers and sappers. The 
Estimate this year was for 300, and 
last year 404. There were were also 
1,500 civil assistants. That was a large 
staff, and they ought to get through a 
good deal of work; and he saw that 
out of that Vote nearly £100,000 out of 
£133,500 was for the Survey alone. He 
did hope that before that Vote was 
passed, although he had no intention of 
making any Motion with regard to it, 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to give some explanation as to what was 
being done, and an assurance that the 
work would be proceeded with, with as 
much despatch as possible in future. 
Mr. ADAM said, that when this sub- 
ject was under discussion on a previous 
occasion it was urged upon the Govern- 
ment, from all sides, that this Survey 
should be pushed on with the greatest 
expedition. It was then his duty to 
point out that, at the present rate of 
progress, the Survey could not be 
finished until 1898, and a considerable 
consternation was exhibited in the 
House at that statement. He expressly 
stated that that was the time it would 
take to complete the Survey at the pre- 
sent rate of progress, and that the 
earlier ,completion of the Survey was 
merely a question of money. He had 
never stated thatit was impossible that 
the Survey could be completed sooner ; 
but he had stated thag, in addition to the 
reason of money forthe non-conipletion 
of the Survey at an earlier day, there 
was a difficulty of getting skilled men to 
work upon it. On that occasion he pro- 
mised to use his best endeavours to see 
if anything could be done to accelerate 
the rate of progress of the Survey. He 
had been in communication with the 
Director of the Survey, who had drawn 
up a plan for accelerating the work, and 
he hoped soon to lay the plan before the 
right hon? Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who, he might add, was 
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as anxious as anyone that the Survey 
should be carried on as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The House, however, must be 
prepared to vote considerable sums of 
money in addition to those asked for at 
the present time, in order that the 
increased rate of progress might be 
adopted. But even if the rate of pro- 
gress was accelerated, as was proposed 
in the present scheme, it could hardly 
be completed until the year 1890. 
Further acceleration, accompanied by 
considerable additional expense, would 
be caused, and there might be a dimi- 
nution in the accuracy of certain por- 
tions of the Survey if it were found 
necessary that any portion of it should 
be undertaken by contract. If a pro- 
posal were made in a future Session to 
accelerate the rate of progress of the 
Survey, he hoped that the House would 
willingly vote the money that was 
required. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that he 
wished to make an appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works with respect to the county 
which he had the honour to represent. 
Hon. Members had, from time to time, 
put forward the respective claims of 
their respective counties, and the work of 
the Survey had been pushed forward with 
respect to them ; but in the case of Lin- 
colnshire, owing to its claims not having 
been strongly urged upon the Govern- 
ment, its Survey appeared to be rele- 
gated to the distant future. He thought, 
however, that Lincolnshire ought to be 
expeditiously dealt with in this matter, 
inasmuch as there was no county in 
England in which more buying and 
selling of land in small quantities took 
place. He asked, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would endeavour 
to have the Survey of Lincolnshire com- 
pleted as soon as possible. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to the Survey was extremely 
satisfactory. When first questioned on 
the matter, he stated that, at the present 
rate of progress, the Survey would take 
18 years to complete; but he had now 
struck out eight years, and said that 
it would be completed in 10. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
devote himself with increased energy to 
the matter, so as to reduce the 10 years 
to a more reasonable period. Now that 
he had once broken through the official 
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lethargy of the Office, and had, so to 
speak, penetrated the upper crust, he 
would probably find that he could de- 
velop an increased speed in the progress 
of the Survey, so as to reduce the period 
for its completion to much less than 10 
years. At the same time, he begged to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for what 
he had already done in this matter. He 
must have seen there was no disposition 
in the House to take exception to the 
expenditure of money for the Survey. 
All hon. Members wished it to be com- 
pleted, and this was one of the few 
subjects brought into the House upon 
which they were absolutely unanimous. 
That unanimity should be a great spur 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
hoped that he would go on and prosper 
in the good work. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works would 
take into account that one of the great 
recommendations of the scheme was 
that it saved the country gentlemen the 
expense of having to survey their own 
estates. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that he must 
protest against the statement by the 
hon. Member for Southwark. He was 
sure there was no object for which the 
House more readily voted money than 
for the speedy completion of this Survey; 
not for the purpose spoken of, but for the 
purpuse indicated by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite(Mr. E. Stanhope)—namely, that 
of offering increased facilities for the 
transfer of land. That wasnot an object in 
which landlords had any special interest ; 
but it was an object which the State 
might very well feel to be of great mo- 
ment. To give facilities for disposing 
of small parts of estates, where the 
demand existed for them, was of the 
highest importance. He trusted that in 
promoting this accelerated rate of speed 
the right hon. Gentleman would take 
care that the accuracy of the Survey 
was not interfered with. He had hinted 
that the accuracy of the Survey might 
be less than at present; but he (Mr. 
Ramsay) hoped that that would not be 
the case. He was sure that the House 
would not grudge any amount that 
might be necessary to provide for the 
speedy completion of the Survey, and 
for its accuracy. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter would provide means in his next 
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Budget for accelerating the Survey of 
England, including that of Scotland, in 
the course of the year. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished to, call 
attention to the arbitrary conduct of the 
men engaged in the work of the Survey. 
Information had reached him to the 
effect that civilian assistants, who were 
engaged in the work, were not under 
proper control; that they frequently 
put their marks—broad arrows—upon 
places where they disfigured architec- 
tural ornaments. He wished to know 
what authority these civilians had for 
placing broad arrows on architectural 
ornaments? He was told that they had 
placed these marks upon objects with- 
out any regard to convenience or neces- 
sity. This work used to be performed 
by sappers and miners, who, being under 
military control, were to be trusted to 
exercise their power with discretion. 
Last year 970 civilians were employed, 
and during the present year it was pro- 
posed to employ 1,020. It seemed to 
him that these men were not under 
proper control, and ought not to be 
trusted with the exercise of these extra- 
ordinary powers. He perceived, in the 
Estimates, that a new class of assistants, 
called ‘‘meresmen,” were employed— 
he should like to know what they were? 
He should also like to know under what 
control these civil assistants were, and 
to whom, in cases of misconduct on their 
part, complaints were to be addresed ? 

Mr. ADAM said, that these men were 
employed under the Office of Works. 
Complaints had reached the Office, es- 
pecially from the Eastern Counties, 
that these men had, to some extent, 
interfered with agricultural operations. 
When the complaints came he referred 
them to the Director of the Survey, and 
in every instance the complaints had 
been attended to. He trusted that in 
future no further complaints would be 
made with regard to the conduct of any 
person engaged in the Survey. With 
regard to marking with broad arrows, 
he did not know whether his hon. and 
learned Friend considered a milestone 
to be an architectural ornament, or whe- 
ther it was disfigured by having a broad 
arrow placed upon it; but it was usually 
on such prominent objects that these 
marks were made. The number of men 
employed on the Survey had been in- 
creased, and they were under military 
discipline, being under the control of 
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the Colonel of Engineers. The ‘‘ meres- 
men” were not a new institution, but 
had always appeared in former Esti- 
mates ; they were persons who were told 
off by the parochial authorities to point 
out the boundaries of their several dis- 
tricts. He hoped that there would be 
no cause for further complaints as to the 
conduct of the men employed on the 
Survey. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR was not 
to blame for receiving the Vote for this 
Survey ; but the Government had been 
to blame for not expending the sums 
voted for the purpose. Anyone listen- 
ing to what was said on this subject, 
would be under the impression that the 
Government was anxious to push on the 
work, and that the House was too stingy 
to vote the money. That was far 
from being the case. The House had 
not grudged the money. The Govern- 
ment had, year after year, not spent the 
money which was voted. Two years 
ago, £16,000 was voted for to pay the 
officers and sappers; but the Govern- 
ment did not spend that money. Out 
of £16,000 voted for the purpose only 
£13,000 was spent; £3,000 was re- 
turned into the Exchequer unspent, 
although Parliament had voted it for 
this purpose. With regard to the civil 
assistants, ‘‘ meresmen,’’ and labourers, 
they were returned as numbering 2,500. 
The Government did not employ the 
number of men that it ought to employ. 
Then, again, this year, they found that, 
so far from pushing on the work, the 
Government was going to employ 50 
per cent fewer sappers than last year. 
Last year 365 sappers and miners were 
employed in the work; but now only 
173 were to be employed. Under sub- 
heading ‘‘D,” the travelling expenses 
of officers last year amounted to 
£1,000; but this year the same item 
had been reduced 20 per cent, and only 
£800 was asked. The travelling ex- 
penses of those employed on the Survey, 
this year was £1,350, as against £1,600 
last year. The Estimates for Stores, 
Instruments, and Repairs were this year 
also less than last year. The item of 
postage was this year reduced to £650 
from £700. Then, again, the carriage 
of stores, which last year was £1,000, 
was this year £900. The item of medi- 
cal bills had decreased from £800 to 
£750; and contingencies had been re- 
duced from £1,200 to £1,050. He 
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thought that these reductions in the 
Estimates showed that the Government 
were not anxious to push this work on. 
The House was ready to vote the money, 
and there was no difficulty in finding 
sufficient qualified hands to do the work, 
if the Government was only prepared 
to go on with it. He thought the most 
practical way to protest against this 
state of things was to move to reduce 
the Vote by the sum paid as salary to 
the Director of the Survey. If the Di- 
rector of the Survey had only made use 
of the officers placed in such abundance 
under his orders, the work might have 
been more advanced than it was. He 
begged to reduce the Vote by the pay of 
the Director of the Survey—£870. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £82,530, be . 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1881, for the Survey of 
the United Kingdom, including the revision of 
the Survey of Ireland, Maps for use in pro- 
ceedings before the Land Judges in Ireland, 
publication of Maps, and engraving the Geolo- 
gical Survey.” —(M7. Arthur O° Connor.) 


Sir ANDREW LUSK said, that this 
Vote was a fair subject for criticism. 
For the last 10 or 15 years complaints 
had been made of the delay in the com- 
pletion of the Survey. Each year the 
House was told the same thing—that 
something was going to be done. Every- 
body wanted the Survey completed ; but 
they could not get it. In the case of a 
Railway Company, a few engineers from 
Great George Street would survey the 
whole country in a few months ; but the 
nation could not get this work accom- 
plished. Why did not the Government 
press this business forward? The work 
must be finished some day, and there 
was no use telling them that they were 
going to do it when the present genera- 
tion would all be dead. Ifthe Govern- 
ment did not spend the money this year 
in pushing forward the Survey they 
would have to spend it another year. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, that he should 
certainly propose a very different scheme 
for carrying on the work of the Survey 
to that adopted by the Government. 
He should recommend the Government 
to advertise for the survey of three or 
four counties to be done by tender. 
Then they would have something before 
them as to the cost of the Survey, and 
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they would also have the work done 
more vigorously. The country had 
aid this money, and for 25 years had 
Src unable to get the Survey com- 
pleted, and he thought they had great 
reason to complain. The non-completion 
of this Survey put people to great in- 
convenience and expense when they 
wanted to sell property in counties the 
survey of which was not completed. He 
should like to see three or four counties 
surveyed by tender; and if that course 
were taken he was sure the Survey 
would be completed in five years. For 
his own part, he was ready to pay 
another Id. on the Income Tax in order 
that the Survey might be completed ; 
but, at the present rate of progress, as 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir An- 
drew Lusk) had pointed out, they would 
be all dead before it was finished. In 
all great works undertaken by private 
enterprize, when they got half-way they 
pushed them on with more vigour; but 
this was not the case with the Survey. It 
was absurd to say that it was impossible 
to do the work—he could do it himself. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works had entirely 
shaken his confidence in him when he 
stated that it would take 18 years to 
complete this Survey. He was sure 
that if that were so the Survey of Wales 
would, as usual, be the last to be com- 
pleted. He hoped the Government 
would take this matter in hand in 
earnest, and that there would be no ne- 
cessity for this discussion another year. 
He had never yet given the Government 
any trouble; but, unless this matter were 
attended to before next year, he would 
occupy two or three nights upon the 
question. He had hitherto avoided 
taking up the time of Parliament, al- 
though he had sat listening to people 
talking the greatest possible nonsense ; 
but he thought this was a subject which 
deserved to be thoroughly taken up. 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN hoped his 
hon. Friend would be satisfied with the 
result of the debate on his proposal, and 
not press the question to a division. It 
was certainly the fact that if this Motion 
had been pressed on the Ministry in 
previous years it would not be so back- 
ward asit was; but, on the other hand, 
it was only fair to recollect that these 
Estimates were not those of Ministers 
themselves, but were left them by their 
Predecessors, and to charge them with 
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the present condition of what had not 
been done during the past two or three 
years was hardly fair. Of course, it 
must be remembered that the money 
squeezed from this and other useful 
works was required for our scientific 
Frontier in Afghanistan and the cap- 
ture of Cetewayo. 

Mr. FINIGAN hoped that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) would receive a 
very definite promise upon the subject 
before he withdrew his Motion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was in hopes that the expression of opi- 
nion given in the House would have had 
due effect; but he must say that he had 
failed to gather from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman any expression suf- 
ficiently explicit to enable him to make a 
definite note of the intentions of the 
Government in this respect. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would only give him an 
assurance that the money intrusted to 
him for this purpose would be utilized 
to the full he would be content to with- 
draw his Motion; but he had found, on 
examination of the Estimates, that on 
no previous year had the money voted 
by that House been expended. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 22; 
Noes 246: Majority 224.—(Div. List, 
No. 49.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(14.) £2,898, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum Buildings, agreed to. 


(15.) £18,528, to complete the sum 
for the Natural History Museum, agreed 
to. 
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(16.) £20,000, Edinburgh University 
Buildings, agreed to. 


(17.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £12,322, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1881, for maintaining 
sg Harbours, &c., under the Board of 

rade.” 


Mr. FINIGAN said, he would beg to 
move that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £19,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN observed, that the 
total Vote was only £12,000, so that it 
was impossible to reduce it by £19,000. 
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Mr. FINIGAN said, the Committee 
recently had been going on very fast, 
and the conversation in the House made 
it so difficult to hear, that he was under 
the impression that the Chairman had 

ut a Vote of £20,000. He would, 

owever, beg to move the reduction of 
the Vote by £11,000, doing that as a 
mere protest against the bad manner in 
which the harbours of Ireland were at- 
tended to. Nine months back he brought 
up the question of the repair of a harbour 
called Clare Castle, and from that time 
until the present nothing had been done, 
although £2,000 was actually paid for 
it last year. He had since had com- 
munication with the Treasury Office, and 
he was sorry to say that he had received 
no satisfaction whatever. The way in 
which the Irish Board of Works attended 
to Irish harbours was a proof that it was 
unworthy of the Government, and that 
neither this Government, nor any other, 
did anything to improve that part of 
Treland; while, at the same time, a 
very large amount of money was spent 
upon English harbours. He must, there- 
fore, enter his protest against the im- 
proper and unjust manner in which the 
Government and the Board of Works, 
which was merely its nominee, treated 
Irish matters. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,322, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1881, for maintaining 
certain Harbours, &c., under the Board of 
Trade.” —(Mr. Finigan.) 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he was scarcely able to follow the 
hon. Member in his remarks; but if he 
heard him correctly, the proper time to 
discuss the management of the Board of 
Works in connection with the Harbours 
would be on the Board of Works Vote. 

Mr. DALY pointed out that a sum of 
£6,000 was proposed this year for Dover 
Harbour, for maintenance only, following 
£4,000 last year for same purpose ; and 
those figures were a simple illustration 
of the manner in which money was 
lavishly spent in England, and meanly 
doled out in Ireland. A far more im- 
portant harbour than Dover as regarded 
its capacity for the reception of ships— 
the harbour of Queenstown—only got 
£20,000 for, the construction and erec- 
tion of dockyards. If that were com- 
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pores with what was given to Dover and 
our or five other English ports, the Com- 
mittee would see that the distribution of 
the Government money was evidently 
unfair. If that injustice were persisted 
in, and Irish Members could not get a 
proper and fair shareof the Expenditure 
of the country, while Ireland had to con- 
tribute more than its fair share to the 
Revenue, he could only say that no dread 
of delaying or obstructing Business, if 
he were a Member of the Committee 
of Supply next year, would prevent him 
from fully explaining the grievances 
under which his country laboured. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(18.) £105,356, to complete the sum 
for Rates on Government Property. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT ob- 
served, that there was an increase on 
the Irish property of something like 
£2,000, and he should like to know why 
that was? He observed, also, that there 
was an increase in the War Department, 
and he should like to know how that 
was arrived at? What, also, did the 
Inspector do for the very high salary he 
received, especially as he had a second 
clerk and a copying clerk to help him? 
That was almost a new Vote, for it was 
only commenced in 1879 ; and he did not 
find any sufficient answer had yet been 
given as to what this Inspector was to 
do, now that the rates had been raised 
and the amounts fixed in this way in 
the various parishes. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to know whether the Inspector 
was in the actual discharge of his duties 
three years ago, and whether those duties 
extended to Scotland, or were confined 
to England? because, three years ago, 
the official intrusted with this work, so 
far as Scotland was concerned, estimated 
that a sum of £11,000 was necessary, 
while the Government found that they 
only required £6,000. He might de- 
scribe that as a very bad shot. He 
failed to see that a very good bargain 
had been made by the Government in 
retaining this officer if he could not esti- 
mate more correctly. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he thought the Committee would 
see that the duties imposed upon the In- 
spector and his staff were exceedingly 
difficult. It was proved that some three 
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years ago, before the new oo was 
adopted, the Estimates had been unne- 
cessarily large; but that was not the 
case at the present time. It was the 
duty of the Inspector to see that the 
Goverument did not pay more than was 
necessary ; and if he succeeded in bring- 
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time it was very difficult to avoid having 
a surplus, because it was impossible to 
estimate exactly the sum which would 
come in course of payment for these 
buildings during the year. Formerly, 
they usually had a surplus of £250,000, 
and in one year he believed it had 
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ing about that result he thought hon. | amounted to £300,000. 


Members had no right to complain. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
could not think that an officer who esti- 
mated for £11,000, when only £6,000 
were wanted, was very efficient. It ap- 
peared from the Estimates that the Go- 
vernment were asking for money and 
not spending it, because they got more 
than they wanted. In that way, about 
three years ago in Scotland they had 
asked for £11,000 when they only wanted 
£6,000; two years ago they asked for 
£9,625, and they did not want all that ; 
but this year, although they had reduced 
their Estimates to £8,000, he felt certain 
that they had no need for thatsum. He 
would like to know how that suspiciously 
round number of £8,000 was arrived at ? 
If the noble Lord had his notes before 
him he could probably supply the in- 
formation asked for; but if he were un- 
able to do so he should feel it his duty 
to move that the Vote be refused. It 
was all very well for those who did not 
care about the interest of the taxpayer 
to cause interruptions; but wherever he 
thought he could make a reduction in 
the public burdens, there he should in- 
terpose for that purpose. He might not 
be able to effect much more in the way 
of absolute reduction of the Estimates 
than Mr. Hume; but, for all that, he 
recollected that Mr. Hume was a very 
useful public man, and one whom he 
was much more inclined to follow than 
hon. Members who interrupted him. If, 
therefore, an opportunity presented it- 
self of reducing the public charges, he 
should use it. He thought that oppor- 
tunity had presented itself upon this 
Vote ; and he should, therefore, move its 
reduction, unless the figures were justi- 
fied by the noble Lord. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the hon. Gentleman had called 
attention repeatedly, in the course of 
the evening, to the over-Estimates in 
this Class. Perhaps, three years ago, 
there were reasonable grounds for such 
complaints, when it very frequently hap- 
pened that there was a considerable sur- 
plus at the end of the year. At that 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had asked if the noble Lord had the de- 
tails on which this sum of £8,000 had 
been arrived at; but if he would assure 
him that those details justified the 
amount asked for he would not press 
the question. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the details were in almost every 
parish in the United Kingdom. 


Vote agreed to. 


(19.) £5,000, to complete the sum for 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

Mr. DAWSON said, as a member of 
the municipality in Dublin, he wished 
to remark that they had in that city a 
Fire Brigade in the same way as the 
Metropolis. The only pretence for this 
charge upon the public funds was that a 
great number of public buildings needed 
protection in case of fire. In a secondary 
position which Dublin occupied in re- 
gard to the Metropolis of England, they 
could not lay claim to the possession of 
those vast public buildings which existed 
in London; but they had the old Houses 
of Parliament, which the Irish people 
regarded with very great respect and 
veneration. Then, there were the Law 
Courts and the Custom House, all built 
before the Union, and which added to 
the architectural beauties of the Metro- 
polis of Ireland, while there was no Vote 
for the support of any Fire Brigade in 
the Irish Metropolis. He asked, why 
should not £1,000 be promised by the 
Treasury towards supporting the Fire 
Brigade in Dublin ? 

Mr. ADAM said, this Vote was made 
in compliance with an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and if there had been any such 
Act for a grant to the Dublin Fire Bri- 
gade it would have been proposed in 
like manner. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, this was 
the twentieth illustration of the evil 
which Ireland suffered in not having an 
active Irish Party in the House of Com- 
mons for many years past. 


Vote agreed to. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—({Mr. 
Finigan.) 

Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock; Committee to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he proposed 
to have a preliminary Vote with refer- 
ence to the Order on the Paper as in the 
case of other Resolutions, so that the 
House would have before it the whole 
Vote when the Bill was considered in 
Committee. 


(1.) Resolved, That the Duty now charged 
upon a Licence to supply retail and sell Foreign 
Wine, Strong Beer, Cider, Perry, Spirituous 
Liquors, and Tobacco to passengers on board 
any packet boat or other vessel employed for 
the carriage and conveyance of passengers, to 
be consumed in or on board such boat or vessel, 
shall cease to be payable, and there shall be 
granted and paid the following Duties of Ex- 
cise (that is to say) : 

pon a Licence to be taken out for the sale 
by retail of Spirits, Wine, Sweets, Beer, 
Cider, Perry, and Tobacco to be con- 
sumed on board a boat or vessel of any 
description employed for the carriage and 
conveyance of persons going as passen- 
gers from any one place in the United 
Kingdom to any other place in the United 
Kingdom, or going from and returning 
to the same place on the same day,— 
Duty. 
ee NR 
If the Licence is to be in 
force from the day of the 
date thereof until the 31st 
day of March next en- 
suin; e : 3 aia 8°30 
If the Licence is to be in 
force for one day only . 1 0 0 

(2.) Resolved, That there shall be charged 
and paid on Licences to be taken out by retailers 
of Spirits in the United Kingdom, if the annual 
value of the dwelling house in which the re- 
tailer shall reside or retail Spirits, together with 
the offices, courts, yards, and gardens therewith 
occupied, is Two Hundred Pounds or above,— 

For every One Hundred Pounds of such 
annual value over and above One Hun- 
dred Pounds, a further Duty of Five 
Pounds in addition to the Duty of Thirty 
Pounds. 

(8.) Resolved, That the relief by the limita- 
tion to Twenty Pounds of the amount of Duty 
to be paid on a Licence to retail Spirits in the 
case of premises of the value of Fifty Pounds, 
or upwards, used as an Inn or Hotel, shall not 
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be given in case any portion of the premises is 
set apart and used as an ordinary public house 
for the sale and consumption therein of liquors, 
and the annual value of such portion, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners of Inland Reve- 
nue, exceeds Twenty-five Pounds. 


(4.) Resolved, That where any debenture stock 
or consolidated stock has been, or shall be, 
created and issued by the council of any muni- 
cipal borough under the provisions of ‘‘ The 
Local Loans Act, 1875,” or of any other Act, 
the council may, with the sanction of the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, agree 
with the Commissioners for the payment to 
them, by way of composition for the Stamp 
Duty on transfers of such stock, of a sum cal- 
culated ut the rate of Twelve Shillings and 
Six Pence for every full sum of One Hundred 
Pounds, and for every fraction being either less 
than One Hundred Pounds, or over and above 
One Hundred Pounds, or over and above a 
multiple of One Hundred Pounds of the nomi- 
nal amount of such stock inscribed in the name 
of each and every stock holder at the date of 
the composition; and, in consideration of such 
payment, transfers of the debenture or consoli- 
dated stock in respect of which such composi- 
tion has been paid, shall be exempt from Stamp 
Daty during the period within which the stock 
is to be redeemed or paid off, or, if that period 
exceed: sixty years, from the date of the pay- 
ment of the composition, during sixty years 
from that date, and :— 

That enactments in conformity with this Re- 
solution shall be substituted for any other 
enactments for a composition of the same Duty. 

(5.) Resolved, That the sum to be paid by way 
of composition for Stamp Duty in the following 
cases (that is to say) : 

1. Under sections three and four of ‘‘ The 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Loans) 
Act, 1870,”’ on transfers of Metropolitan 
Consolidated Stock and Metropolitan An- 
nuities to be from time to time issued or 
granted; or 

. Under section four of The Canadian 
Stock Stamp Act, 1874,” on transfers on 
Stock of the Government of Canada to 
be from time .to time inscribed in books 
kept in the United Kingdom ; or 

. Under section three of “The Colonial 
Stock Act, 1877,’ on transfers of Colonial 
Stock to which from time to time that 
Act is made to apply, 

shall be calculated at the rate of Twelve Shil- 
lings and Six Pence in lieu of the rate of Seven 
Shillings and Six Pence mentioned in the said 
sections respectively, and the transfers of the 
Stock or Annuities in respect of which such 
composition has been paid shall be exempt from 
Stamp Duty during the period limited for the 
redemption or payment or other determination 
of the Stock or Annuities, or, if that period 
exceeds sixty years, from the date of the pay- 
ment of the composition, during sixty years 
from that date. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock; 


bo 


ow 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 
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RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
(1880) AMENDMENT BILL—[Bix1 205.] 
(Mr. W. E. Forster, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress 3rd July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 3 (Railway and other loans). 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to point 
out the desirability of making the loans 
to Railway and other Companies a first 
charge. He had had experience of a 
railway which had borrowed a great 
many sums of money in different ways, 
amounting altogether to something like 
£1,000,000. That railway had thoroughly 
ruined the ratepayers in the district 
through which it passed; but it was 
supported by some Financial Company 
in London, who seemed to have no other 
object than the manufacture of costs and 
expenses. He hoped the Government 
would agree to the Amendment which 
he now begged to move—namely, in 
page 2, line 3, after the second word 
“‘loans,” to insert the words ‘‘a first 
charge.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
3, after the second word “‘ loans,’ to 
insert the words ‘a first charge.”— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Masor NOLAN said, that in cases 
with which he was acquainted in Ire- 
land there was a great necessity for 
making branch lines. In one case a 
branch line was required from Loughrea 
to Fume; and if the money for it could 
be obtained at a small percentage the 
line would be made. There was a case 
in his country where a number of people, 
including the Poor Law Union of Clare- 
morris, were anxious to make a rail- 
way; but, as the Company owed the 
money, they would be prevented from 
borrowing if the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cavan was adopted. He 
hoped that the Amendment would be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was not at all 
convinced by the arguments of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway. If 
the Midland Railway of Ireland required 
money, why did not they borrow from 
the public at 4 per cent? The new rail- 
way proposed was either to be constructed 





by an independent Company, or was to 
be a branch of the Midland. If it were 
to be a branch of the Midland, the Mid- 
land Company could borrow money for 
its construction. On the other hand, if 
it were to be an independent Company, 
the Midland Company would use it 
simply as a feeder. Experience had 
shown that a large Company strangled 
a small branch, and the money of the 
ratepayers would be entirely lost. It 
would be a thoroughly ruinous thing 
for an independent Company to make a 
line from Loughrea to Fume, and for 
the Midland Company to work the traffic. 
The money spent upon the branch would 
be entirely lost. The Midland Company 
would have the benefit of it. With re- 
gard to the Claremorris line, the same 
observation would apply ; and the result 
would be that the money borrowed on 
the ratepayers’ security would also be 
squandered. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that he 
thought the justice of this case would be 
met by allowing the money to be ad- 
vanced as proposed by the clause, and 
by enabling the Treasury to judge each 
case upon its own merits. He did not 
think that the hon. Member for Cavan 
was in the right in stating that the Go- 
vernment was ready to assist Irish enter- 
prize. Hethought thatthe contrary was 
the case; and he should urge the hon. 
Member to withdraw the objection he 
really entertained, and which really 
placed obstacles in the way of Irish 
enterprize. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he did not 
wish to throw obstacles in the way of 
industrial enterprize in Ireland. He 
did not think that if a loan were recom- 
mended by the presentment sessions to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and the security 
were good, it would be refused by the 
Treasury. It was true that in no case 
had any loss occurred by reason of the 
failure of any barony to pay. It was 
not a question whether the money would 
or would not be advanced on the security 
of the barony; but the point was, whe- 
ther the seeurity of the unimpeachable 
character of that of the ratepayers was 
to be given for the benefit of bad con- 
cerns in Ireland. What was proposed 
by these two clauses was that the Rail- 
way Companies should be empowered to 
obtain baronial guarantees in a very 
summary way. In times past these 
baronial guarantees had been very much 
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abused, and all kinds of checks and safe- 
guards had been imposed by the Legis- 
lature upon them. They had been abused 
to such an extent that the House of Com- 
mons, in 1875, adopted a Standing Order, 
providing that the consent of certain local 
authorities should be obtained before any 
Company obtained a baronial guarantee. 
What the Committee was asked to donow 
was to take away the checks and balances 
that had been insisted upon up to 1875, 
and which Parliament considered neces- 
sary for the protection of the ratepayers 
in Ireland. He did not deny that, in 
certain circumstances, this might be 
right—for instance, if they had to be 
made on very urgent and pressing ne- 
cessity, and when earthworks in par- 
ticular districts had to be established to 
meet the distress there; but it was not 
contended that this could be done by the 
operation of this clause, for in all cases 
in which this clause would be operative 
the works could not be commenced until 
after harvest. The proposition of the 
Government was, therefore, to do away 
with all the existing checks and safe- 
guards against jobbery, and to leave 
practically unlimited power to throw very 
heavy charges upon the baronies. The 
discussion of this clause would be sim- 
plified if the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) would tell them what he 
proposed to do with reference to the 
proposition of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Galway, enabling the Poor Law 
Unions to give securities instead of 
baronies. If the Government could see 
their way to accept that proposition much 
of his objection to the clauses would be 
removed. Otherwise, he should feel it 
to be his duty not only to oppose the 
clauses themselves, but also the exten- 
sion of the clauses. His argument was 
this—that they had two systems of local 
government in Ireland. They had a 
system of local government by means of 
the Poor Law Boards, and a system of 
local government by means of the county 
authorities, or Grand Juries. It was 
proposed by this clause that the county 
authorities or Grand Juries, consisting 
of the magistrates and the associated 
cesspayers, should have power to pledge 
the credit oi the barony for loans made to 
the Railway Companies. The ratepayers 
had no voice whatever in the selection 
of the associated cesspayers, who were 
simply iominated by the Grand Juries, 
associated with the magistrates. On the 





other hand, they had in Ireland Poor 
Law Boards, and if they gave the right 
to the Poor Law Board to pledge the 
credit of the ratepayers he could under- 
stand it, because the Poor Law Boards 
were, to a certain extent, representative. 
The Poor Law Board constituted the 
most representative system of local self- 
government in Ireland. It was by no 
means a perfect system; but it was the 
best they had. He thought that if they 
gave anyone the right to tax the rate- 
payers it ought to be given to the Poor 
Law Boards. He was going into this 
matter, because he thought it might be 
seen that unless it were pointed out to 
the Committee how this matter would 
affect the ratepayers of Ireland, they 
would not thoroughly understand the 
bearing of those clauses. His position 
in the matter would depend very much 
upon whether this alteration—this radi- 
cal change—could be made, and the 
right to tax the ratepayers given to the 
Poor Law Board. If this change could 
not be made, he would feel it to be his 
duty to oppose the extension of the 
powers of non-representative bodies, and 
more especially that it was done in this 
extraordinary way. He felt certain that 
if the Government persisted in their at- 
tempts to give this power to the pre- 
sentment sessions a great deal of jobbery 
would result. They would, in a great 
many cases, open the door wide to all 
kinds of corruption. He might state 
that he had had some correspondence 
with areverend gentleman in the county 
of Donegal with reference to the rail- 
way proposed there. He had written to 
him to state that the clauses as they 
stood would not be of the slightest use; 
but what they wanted was to give the 
Poor Law Boards power to hypothecate 
the funds of the Union. He must draw 
the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that they had two systems of local go- 
vernment in Ireland, the one partly repre- 
sentative and the other non-representa- 
tive; and he thought they should choose 
the most representative, when they pro- 
posed to give power to these authorities 
to lay considerable burdens in the shape 
of taxation upon the country. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to tell the Commit- 
tee in advance what he proposed to do, 
or in the alternative to take the 4th 
clause first. That would much facilitate 
the discussion. 





Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that it 
would be impossible to take the 4th 
clause first, as the Committee had al- 
ready passed the Ist clause. He really 
felt extremely doubtful whether they 
could debate the question which had been 
raised upon the present clause; but, at 
all events, it was a very inconvenient 
course to raise it at that time. The pre- 
sent clause was solely to empower the 
Commissioners of Public Works to ad- 
vance money, with the consent of the 
Treasury, to Railway Companies, such 
loans to be guaranteed in the way pro- 
vided by the next clause. Therefore, 
the question as between the guarantee 
of the barony and of the Poor Law Board 
did not properly rise until they reached 
the next clause. He thought it would be 
far more convenient if they were to de- 
cide, first, whether it was desirable for 
the money to be lent, and afterwards to 
debate the question who was to guaran- 
tee the advance. At the same time, he 
did not wish to mislead the Committee ; 
and he would state that, after full con- 
sideration, the Government did not feel 
prepared to recommend that the Poor 
Law Boards should be empowered to 
give these guarantees in place of the 
baronies. The chief reason for that was 
that it would be almost impossible to 
make so great a change in the present 
Act. He must say that he considered 
the barony not a good form of county 
government; but it was hoped that it 
would be generally used in matters of 
this kind. They must recollect that the 
whole scope of the Bill was of a tem- 
porary nature. It was not a permanent 
arrangement, and the clauses only gave 
power for loans for works to be guaran- 
teed during this year, or at furthest next 
year. The power was given in order that 
certain railways and other works should 
be accomplished, there being special ne- 
cessity for their execution; and he did 
not think he was asking much of those 
hon. Members who preferred the Poor 
Law Boards to the baronies to allow 
these sums to be guaranteed by the 
baronies during the present year. He be- 
lieved that some objection was also felt 
as to the difference in the incidence of 
taxation between the baronies and the 
Poor Law Board districts. He was quite 
aware that the general incidence of taxa- 
tion for baronial rates was different from 
what it was in the case of the poor rate ; 
but in this case it would not be so, for 
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hon. Members would observe that atthe 
end of the 4th clause it was stated that 
the 14th section of the Relief of Distress 
Act, enacting that the incidence of taxa- 
tion for all money raised under the 
authority of baronial sessions should be 
levied upon the same footing as between 
landlord and tenant, as the poor rate 
was levied should apply. He might also 
mention, in reply to the observations of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), that it was perfectly true 
that no money had yet been lost by 
reason of the baronial guarantees. He 
did not know that the same could be 
said of the guarantees of the Poor Law 
Board. He did not think that this was 
the proper time to place a matter of this 
kind in the hands of the Poor Law 
Board. If it were intended by the Bill 
to introduce a fresh system of local go- 
vernment, then hon. Members might be 
justified in protesting against the system 
sanctioned being that of the baronial 
sessions. 

Mr. E. COLLINS said, that if his 
hon. Friends had had the same know- 
ledge and experience of the circum- 
stances affecting the loans in aid of the 
construction of railways as he had had, 
instead of opposing the advances in any 
form, they would have endeavoured to 
facilitate them as much as possible. It 
was most difficult for a railway in Ire- 
land to obtain a loan under the 1 & 2 
Will. 1V.; so much so, that it was al- 
most impossible. What was the meaning 
of these two clauses? Their object was 
to remove the difficulties he referred to, 
and to enable the Treasury to make ad- 
vances more freely. Advances could be 
made to Railway Companies in two ways 
—one was an advance from the Treasury, 
in the first instance, under the Act 
1&2 Will. IV.; but that was an advance 
which it was at present almost impossible 
to obtain; it was usually given on the 
security of guarantees from local pro- 
moters and directors. The second mode 
of advance was under the baronial gua- 
rantee, and the money was raised in the 
open market on the security of a barony, 
entirely independent of the ‘Treasury. 
The practical effect of the Government 
proposal in the construction of railways 
would be this—that it would be a great 
advantage to obtain money from the 
Treasury. The constructors of the line 
subscribed a sufficient amount to enable 
them to initiate the proceedings for 
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making a railway, and after that they 
applied for a loan, under the Act 1 & 2 
Will. TV., which loan could be obtained 
from the Treasury without discount or 
deduction on a baronial guarantee. In 
districts of the country where the traffic 
was inconsiderable, the difficulty of 
raising money was very great; and in- 
stead of being able to raise money at 
the rate at which they could obtain it 
from the Government, Railway Companies 
had frequently to sell their securities at 
a discount of 20 to 30 percent. The 
result of this was that the charge of 
constructing those railways was so very 
great that the Companies were unable 
to reduce their fares; and, in conse- 
quence, some railways constructed in 
that manner had been failures. He 
would tell the Committee his own ex- 
perience in the matter. He happened 
to be chairman of a railway in the 
South of Ireland, constructed with the 
aid of advances obtained from the Trea- 
sury. It was a railway from Bandon to 
Bantry, which would be of the greatest 
importance to that part of the country ; 
and it could not have been constructed, 
owing to the want of funds, up to the 
present time, had it not been for the 
advances obtained from the Treasury 
under the 1 & 2 Will. 1V. That was 
his own experience; and he could tell 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) that if he took as great an 
interest in the matter, and was as prac- 
tically acquainted with this subject as 
he was, he would do everything in his 
power to facilitate the passing of these 
clauses. 

Mx. O0’SHAUGHNESSY said, he took 
the same view as his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Oork (Mr. 
Parnell). With reference to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Kinsale (Mr. 
Collins), he might state that he had 
been informed by Mr. Delahunty, the 
late Member for Waterford, that in 
his county they were saddled with the 
annual payment of £14,000 in con- 
sequence of one of those guarantees 
having been given; and it should be 
remembered that the giving of these 
guarantees was formerly surrounded 
with great precautions, which the ma- 
chinery of this Bill entirely took away. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had told them that 
the Treasury had never any difficulty in 
obtaining the re-payment of money ad- 








vanced on the security of those County 
Boards; and he further said that he 
wished the same could be said of these 
Poor Law Boards. In his opinion, it 
mattered very little what body guaran- 
teed the money, so long as the people 
had to pay; but when they found one 
county paying £14,000 a-year, in conse- 
quence of money having been advanced 
through this machinery to a Railway 
Company that turned out to be a failure, 
he thought that was a very strong argu- 
ment against an attempt-to introduce a 
new system and give unlimited powers 
of taxing the ratepayers to the baronial 
sessions. He was glad that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had done 
his best to stop the attempt which was 
being made, a only admitted the neces- 
sity for such powers of this sort being 
given if a very exceptional case were 
shown. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that he must 
remind the hon. Member that he was dis- 
cussing Clause 4, rather than Clause 3. 
Clause 4 dealt with the question of gua- 
rantees, while Clause 3 was only with 
respect to advances and loans through 
the Treasury. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
he had no wish to trespass on the sub- 
ject-matter of Clause 4. He was only 
speaking of the source from which the 
guarantee could be given. ‘The Poor 
Law Boards were the proper parties to 
give relief; and as these guarantees 
were sought as a means of relief, what 
authority could know so well what 
money should be given by way of gua- 
rantee as the Board having the entire 
control of the relief? It was sought now 
to introduce a new Board that had 
nothing whatever to do with the relief, 
or was at all acquainted with the proper 
course to take for the purpose of giving 
relief. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
must remind the Committee that it was 
almost useless to proceed with the clause 
if they continued the debate in the way 
in which they were doing. There was 
no use in making speeches upon a sub- 
ject with respect to which a Vote could 
not betaken. He had already said that 
the Government did not feel that they 
could change the source of the guaran- 
tee. It was no use debating the matter 
when they could not take any Vote upon 
it. He must, therefore, ask the Com- 
mittee whether they could not settle this 
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clause; and then, when this clause was 
passed, they would be able to take the 
vote upon the question which they had 
been discussing. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would not 
facilitate the passing of this clause by 
interposing any technical objection to 
the discussion. Of course, in reality, 
Clauses 3 and 4 hung together, because 
Clause 3 gave power to the Treasury to 
advance money upon such security as 
was “hereinafter mentioned,” which 
words referred clearly to Clause 4. Surely 
the best way of proceeding would be to 
determine whether it was desirable that 
the Treasury should have that power. 
As far as the county of Galway was 
concerned, he considered these two 
clauses of the utmost possible import- 
ance. He would not speak for other 
parts of the country, or say anything 
about the experience to which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cavan had re- 
ferred, in connection with the guarantee 
of the loans to Railway Companies. 
This was not a Bill to compel the Trea- 
sury to advance money, it was only to 
enable them to do so upon the gua- 
rantee to be given by the baronial ses- 
sions. The wish of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite seemed to be that a 
similar power should be given to the 
Boards of Guardians to guarantee the 
loans; but he would point out to his 
hon. Friends that the Boards of Guar- 
dians were just as non-representative for 
that purpose as the baronial sessions, 
for every magistrate was ex-officio a 
member of the Board of Guardians. 
The Treasury would not, undoubtedly, 
advance money under any circumstances 
too readily ; indeed, the difficulty was to 
get them to act on the guarantees. And 
if the special baronial presentment 
sessions in any county in Ireland pro- 
posed a guarantee which the people 
thought ought not to be given, they 
had only to make representations to the 
Treasury, and the Treasury would be 
but too glad not to advance the money. 
He had letters from a very influential 
person, one of the Irish Bishops, who 
had taken a great interest in the question 
of railway communications as a means 
of benefiting the suffering people of 
Ireland, which were to the effect that he 
had been labouring with others for years 
to get power from the Treasury to ad- 
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vance money in the way proposed, and 
he expressed his astonishment that now 
that this boon was likely to be obtained 
the clause was looked at in such a pre- 
judiced way, and those who wanted these 
benefits were not to be allowed to have 
them. 

Mr. DODDS said, he rose to Order. 
Since the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cavan in support of his Amendment 
for making the State loans a first charge, 
he had not heard one single word spoken 
to the Question before the Committee. 
He suggested that hon. Members should 
proceed a little more regularly ; and he 
appealed to the Chairman whether the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cavan was not the Question before the 
Committee, and whether it ought not to 
be disposed of before other matters were 
considered ? 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the Question 
before the Committee was the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cavan to 
insert the words ‘‘ As a first charge.” A 
general discussion of the subject was 
not, therefore, out of Order, although it 
was scarcely in Order to discuss the 
guarantees described in the next clause. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether 
Clauses 3 and 4 were intended to be 
limited in their operation to the 31st 
December, 1880? Would the powers 
of the clause fall to the ground at that 
time, or were they to have a permanent 
effect given to them by the words 
‘From time to time?” It would be 
seen that the 3rd section of the Bill 
was governed by the 4th section, and 
the former contained these words—‘‘ In 
favour of which any such guarantee as 
is hereinafter mentioned may be given ;”’ 
while the latter section stated that the 
guarantee might be, from time to time, 
given in exercising the power conferred 
upon the Lord Lieutenant by the Relief 
of Distress (Ireland) Act 1880. Again, 
the last section of the 4th clause said— 

“So much of the provisions of the eleventh 
section of the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 
1880, as relates to the powers of the Lord 
Lieutenant.” 


It would be seen from this that the ele- 
ment of doubt was very strongly marked, 
because the section of the Act of 1880 
said— 

“ At any time after the passing of this Act, 


and before the 3lst December, 1880, the Lord 
Lieutenant may from time to time, &c.”’ 
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He merely drew the attention of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to these points, 
believing that if there was any doubt 
it would do well to point it out at once. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had pointed 
to what he considered to be a possible 
doubt that might arise. There was, 
however, no doubt whatever upon the 
subject. As the Bill stood, it only en- 
abled these guarantees to be given up to 
the 3lst December, 1880. The Govern- 
ment had no idea that it meant anything 
else. He had, as already stated, intended 
to bring up an Amendment to extend 
the time; but he now thought it was 
undesirable to do that, and as the Bill 
stood it was certainly intended to expire 
in 1880. He would, however, take care 
that the last clause was made clear. As 
the question with regard to the guaran- 
tees must be discussed when the next 
clause was reached, he repeated that 
time was simply being wasted by the 
matter being debated before. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the two clauses 
were so connected that it was almost im- 
possible to avoidconsidering the question 
with reference to the source whence the 
guarantee was to be derived. He con- 
fessed, if they had a surety of the fact, 
that baronies were representative bodies 
and not nominated bodies, having power 
to give guarantees, he should not think 
so much of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cavan; but in view of the 
fact that it was to be a baronial guaran- 
tee, there was a necessity for intro- 
ducing safeguards to prevent the too 
wide exercise of that power. His 
hon. Friend opposite the Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) seemed 
to think he had stated this as the gua- 
rantee of the baronial sessions; but he 
had not done so entirely, because the 
number of magistrates very much ex- 
ceeded the number of associated cess- 
payers, and the number of the elected 
Guardians. Then there was another im- 
portant difference—namely,that time was 
no representative element whatever in 
the associated cesspayers; whereas there 
was a very considerable representative 
element in the Board of Guardians. How 
would this consideration act? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said he did not think it neces- 
sary to insert such a precautionary 
Amendment; as this, thereby plainly in- 
dicating that it was not fair to the 





security to be offered. Now the security 
to be offered was the first charge of the 
ratepayers, and the baronial sessions 
through which the railway ran. Of 
course, it was one of no concern to the 
right hon. Gentleman, or to the Trea- 
sury, whether there was any security 
that these loans should also be a “first 
charge” on the railway or not. It was 
of no importance to the Treasury; but 
it was of considerable importance to the 
Railway Companies. It might happen 
that a Railway Company obtained a loan 
from the Treasury as a second charge, 
and then obtained another from another 
source as a first charge, having priority 
of the Government loan. This would 
effectually prevent the burden being 
taken off theshoulders of the ratepayers. 
That showed how necessary it was to 
guard against possible abuse. He would 
wish to give the ratepayers, in the event 
of their having to pay this principal and 
interest, an opportunity of saying it was 
their own fault, and not the fault of 
their Members of Parliament. If they 
put burdens on their own shoulders it 
was one thing; butif the Irish Members 
consented to give the power to non- 
representative bodies they would be to 
blame. He should, therefore, be bound 
to vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cavan. 

Mr. SHAW said, he did not think 
there was any advantage in discussing 
this question now. The Government 
seemed to say they had made up their 
minds in this temporary Bill. With re- 
gard to the question whether they should 
take the clause or reject it altogether, he 
was in favour of taking it as it stood, 
with the object of carrying on public 
works in Ireland. He thought, in some 
respects, the baronial sessions were about 
the very worst body that could be in- 
trusted with the imposition of taxation. 
As the Lord Lieutenant had extensive 
powers in connection with them, he did 
not see why he should not bring the 
special sessions into more shape. The 
ratepayers, although not elected, were 
representative to a certain extent. It 
would, he thought, be well if the Lord 
Lieutenant were to issue instructions 
that the magistrates should not exceed 
the number of associated cesspayers, or 
that no magistrate should go to the ses- 
sion except he had property in the 
borough. He felt very strongly the ad- 
vantages of the two clauses, although he 





had a strong objection to the baronial 
sessions as a taxing body. 

Mr. SYNAN said, although he quite 
agreed with the Amendment, he thought 
they were discussing the question raised 
at an unreasonable time, because it 
would have to be discussed twice. As 
they could not divide, he thought the 
suggestion of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land should be accepted. If, when they 
came to Clause 4, they rejected it, Clause 
3 would follow with it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it had been ob- 
jected by the hon. Member for Stockton 
(Mr. Dodds) that nothing had been 
spoken to the question at issue since the 
Amendment was moved. No hon. Mem- 
ber knew better than he that it was very 
bad legal advice that a man should lend 
money except on a first charge. He, 
therefore, counted on the vote of the hon. 
Gentleman. The baronial sessions con- 
sisted of a certain number of magistrates, 
and a certain number of cesspayers asso- 
ciated with them. From this body there 
was an appeal to the Grand Jury, and 
from them to the going Judge of Assizes. 
It was proposed by the Bill to give 
authority to the associated cesspayers 
alone, without any right of appeal. He 
thought that as the powers of this body 
were surrounded with few safeguards, 
no money should be lent except on the 
very best security. He had not heard a 
single argument advanced against that 
principle. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, he was more 
and more convinced that the discussion 
raised by his hon. Friend opposite was 
premature. The essence of the clause 
was that it gave power to Government 
to advance money for railway purposes ; 
and he trusted that it would be, in the 
first instance, passed. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Member 
for Dublin was entirely in the wrong. 
Government had full power to lend 
money on the security of railways, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the Grand Jury. 
The Bill took away the safeguard of the 
appeal to the Grand Jury from the 
baronial sessions. 

Mr. CALLAN said, it might be bet- 
ter that the Bill be read that day 
nine months, because the Assizes were 
over, and there could be no guarantee 
before the month of May next. The 


objections of the hon. Member for 
Cavan were beyond the question alto- 
gether. 


Mr. Shaw 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 27; 
Noes 177: Majority 150.—(Div. List, 
No. 50.) 


Mr. M‘COAN begged to move that 
Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’””—(Mr. 
MM Coan.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
hoped the Motion would not be persisted 
in. He really must say that unless they 
were able to proceed with this clause 
that night he did not believe that it 
would be possible for the Government to 
proceed with it at all. He was very 
sorry to have to make that statement, 
because he was anxious to get it passed. 
Hon. Members knew perfectly well the 
state of Public Business, and the neces- 
sity for passing a clause relating to 
public works was very great. He 
believed that these clauses would really 
do good; but if the opposition was 
persisted in, they would endanger the 
passing of the Bill, and they should 
have to drop them. He thought that 
the majority of Irish Members were in 
favour of giving facilities for these pub- 
lic works. No doubt there was a differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the source 
from which the guarantee was to be 
given; but he should have thought, 
considering how important it was to 
facilitate public works in Ireland, that 
hon. Members from Ireland would have 
sunk their difference with regard to the 
source, and would have been content to 
have allowed the clause to be passed, 
after recording their protest by a division. 
He trusted that the Committee would 
not now report Progress. For his own 
part, he was prepared to go on for any 
time, so long as he found a majority of 
hon. Members to support him. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that he hoped that the appeal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would be listened to by 
Irish Members. They had heard from 
the Government that this Bill was abso- 
lutely necessary, in their opinion, for 
Ireland; and, further, that they con- 
sidered that these clauses would do a 
great deal of good. He differed from 
the opinion of the Government as to the 
necessity of this Bill; but if a Govern- 
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ment came down to the House and stated 
that these clauses ought to be passed, 
he, for one, should support them in 
doing so. 

CoroneL COLTHURST appealed to 
the hon. Member who had moved to 
report Progress to withdraw his Motion. 
It would be very desirable for hon. 
Members who opposed the progress of 
the Bill to state their opinion that the 
clauses were not required, and to divide 
against them ; then they would find how 
very few Members had taken that line. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had drawn a picture of 
the dangers that these clauses would run 
of being abused by the presentment ses- 
sions, and that the sessions would pro- 
bably sanction bogus railways. But what 
had happened in the past with regard 
to the presentment sessions? They had 
only sanctioned such relief roads as were 
absolutely necessary to keep people alive, 
and there was no reason to suppose that 
they would burden themselves with 
ar ee Ne aswas assumed. Their con- 

uct in the past in no way warranted the 
hon. Members in supposing that they 
would be reckless with the money of the 
ratepayers. In his opinion, there was 
no danger whatever of that happening. 
In order to meet the objection raised, he 
would offer a suggestion, to the effect 
that instructions should be issued by the 
Lord Lieutenant to the presentment 
sessions, expressing the opinion that the 
magistrates not residing in the barony 
should not attend the baronial sessions 
at which these presentments were made. 
He might say that it was not usual at 
present for magistrates not residing in 
the barony to attend extraordinary pre- 
sentment sessions. If all the magis- 
trates in the county attended the pre- 
sentment sessions they would swamp the 
cesspayers; but they did not usually 
attend. He entertained a strong opinion 
as to the expediency of doing away with 
the barony as a unit of local government; 
but he did not think that they could 
fairly make the change at the present 
time. The real object of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork and his Friends 
was to prevent the passing of the 3rd 
and 4th clauses of the Bill, those re- 
lating to railways; and it would be much 
more honest on their part to at once 
allow that such was their intention. The 
people of Ireland would then know what 
to think of their professed friends. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, that on the 
last division he supported the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan, as he considered there 
was an admirable principle contained in 
the Amendment; but he did not feel 
justified in supporting the proposal to 
report Progress.. A great deal of dis- 
cussion had taken place on this subject, 
and a great many objections had been 
urged against these clauses, and the 
opinion of the House should be taken 
upon them. He did not think that the 
circumstances in which they found them- 
selves placed in any way justified them 
in having recourse to anything approach- 
ing the tactics of obstruction. For his 
own part, he was convinced of the really 
good intentions of the present Adminis- 
tration towards Ireland. He took the 
liberty of holding his own opinion with 
regard to Irish affairs ; but he should be 
very careful to depart as little as possible 
from the ordinary courtesies of the 
House, so long as the present Ministry 
was in power; and until they had some 
definite proof as to the want of good 
feeling on the part of the present Ad- 
ministration towards Ireland, he, for one, 
should not be inclined to offer them any 
factious opposition. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that he 
thought that there was considerable 
difference of opinion betweer Irish Mem- 
bers with regard to these railway clauses. 
He quite sympathized with the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork; but it 
would serve no useful purpose to reflect 
upon the motives of their Colleagues. 
Though he did not entertain quite the 
same view upon this clause as his hon. 
Friends, still he thought they had very 
strong grounds for what they were doing. 
They hoped to kill these railway clauses 
of the Bill altogether; he did not. Their 
reason was one which he was bound to 
respect, for they objected to any money 
being at the disposal of a body so rotten 
in its construction as the Grant Jury 
system of Ireland. He would suggest 
that the Motion for reporting Progress 
should be withdrawn. It should not be 
forgotten that this Bill was not one of a 
permanent character, and that it would 
have a very limited scope. To put the 
case stronger, there would be but avery 
small number of Railway Companies 
which could possibly avail themslves of 
these railway clauses; only those Rail- 
way Companies whose Bills had already 
passed would be able to take advantage 
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of the clauses. They were readily 
counted. The Bill would affect Donegal, 
Connemara, and Galway. The Bill 
would not, therefore, affect any consider- 
able number of Railway Companies; but 
only such as had already obtained the 
approval of Parliament to their under- 
takings, and had obtained borrowing 
powers. Under these circumstances, he 
would appeal to his hon. Friends to 
withdraw their opposition to these rail- 
way clauses, and allow this Relief Bill 
to pass with these clauses, which were, 
in his opinion, most useful. 

Mr. PARNELL said, if these clauses 
were really necessary for the relief of 
distress in Ireland, he should have no 
objection to sit there for the next 36 
hours for the purpose of discussing them. 
At the same time, he wished to point out 
that the majority of Irish Members were 
not in favour of those railway clauses. 
He was instructed by a majority of Irish 
Members to move their objection, and in 
pursuance of these instructions he put 
down the Notice on the Paper. This 
discussion had come on very late at 
night, and that was another reason why 
they should object to proceed with them. 
There was a difference of opinion on the 
subject between some hon. Members 
from Ireland opposite and the majority 
of Irish Members ; and the fact that they 
were discussing the matter at that hour 
enabled the hon. and gallant Member for 
the County of Cork (Colonel Colthurst) to 
make the allegation that his Colleagues 
were obstructing a Bill for the relief of 
distress in Ireland. He did not care very 
much about being misunderstood, for he 
was sure that that misunderstanding 
would not last long. The discussion 
ought not to take place at that hour, 
by reason of their proceedings not 
being fully reported, and when only 
sensational matter would get into the 
papers, and their full reasons for taking 
the course they had would not be known. 
He maintained that these clauses should 
not have found their way into the Bill. 
They were not necessary for the relief of 
distress, and the passing of the Bill had 
been delayed through the necessity of 
discussing three or four clauses to which 
100 Amendments had been put down. 
The proper thing for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to have done, when he found that 
Irish Members were so seriously divided 
upon the point, and that it would give 


Mr. A. M. Sullivan 





rise to a great deal of discussion, was to 
have passed the necessary part of the 
Bill for the relief of distress, and to 
have embodied the other clauses in a 
fresh Bill. Then the Bill for the reliof 
of distress in Ireland would not have 
been hampered, and their time would 
not have been occupied with the present 
discussion. The spirit with which hon, 
Members opposite were dealing with 
their opposition showed him that this 
discussion could not be proceeded with 
profitably at that time; and he urged 
upon the Government to consider whe- 
ther it would not be better to see if they 
could not agree to the almost unanimous 
request of Irish Members. The almost 
unanimous request of Irish Members 
was that Boards of Guardians should be 
given the power to make a guarantee 
that since the Government saw that the 
matter would give rise to a great deal 
of contention, would it not be better that 
they should withdraw the clauses alto- 
gether? There was no real necessity for 
the construction of these railways. Of 
course, hon. Gentlemen who lived a long 
way from railway stations were very 
anxious to have railways brought up to 
their doors. He remembered the case 
of one gentleman who obtained a bridge 
for his own use at the expense of the 
county. The body which it was pro- 

osed to intrust with the power of carry- 
ing out this Bill had no representative 
character whatever; and it would be 
better to leave the question of the right 
of giving these guarantees, which had 
always been abused, to some future Bill, 
when the whole question could be dealt 
with in a proper manner. They had 
been told that there were only three or 
four Railway Companies which would 
take advantage of these clauses. Since 
the first appearance of the Bill he had 
been endeavouring to find out which 
they were, but had not succeeded in find- 
ing one. They had been told that there 
was a railway in Donegal, and he might 
say he had been in communication with 
the respected chairman there concerning 
it. That gentleman—the Rev. Father 
Dougherty—had written him to the 
effect that these clauses were of no 
manner of use, and that they had already 
failed in obtaining the baronial gua- 
rantee, and that what they wanted was 
power to borrow from the Boards of 
Guardians. That was the only Company 
which they were told was likely to obtain 
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benefit from these clauses. On the other 
hand, if they passed such clauses as 
these they would be open to a t 
deal of abuse, and a great many Com- 

anies which otherwise would set them- 
selves to work to borrow what money 
they could at the expense of the rate- 
payers. He could see no end of jobbery 
which would result if powers of this 
kind were given for the first time with- 
out all the checks and balances which 
experience had proved to be necessary. 
The example brought forward by the 
hon. Member for fhe County of Cork 
showed the absurdity of their position, 
and was good proof of the justice of 
their objections. He stated that very 
few works had been sanctioned ; but he 
would ask the hon. Members how many 
were brought forward and proposed for 
adoption before the baronial sessions; 
and, further, how many works were re- 
fused by the Local Government Board 
after inquiry into the matter? Many 
schemes authorized by the baronial ses- 
sions were such as the Local Govern- 
ment Board could not sanction. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to consider 
whether he would not withdraw this 
clause. 

Masor NOLAN said, he trusted the 
Government would not be weak enough 
to give way upon this question. They 
were supported by a large number of the 
Irish Members, who came from the very 
oo where the railway was to be made. 

e thought it but fair that he should 
refer to a letter he had received from one 
of the Bishops, who had taken the 
greatest interest in railway communica- 
tions during the last 25 years. The 
letter was to the effect that he sincerely 
trusted that Clauses 3 and 4 of the Bill 
would be maintained; that in many 
cases railway work was the only really 
ge work which would give relief 

y employment ; that, in Fp words, 
the most useful part of the Bill were the 
railway powers which it contained; that 
branch railways were most needed in 
Ireland, and that without them places 
would remain nothing more than pauper 
villages. The question was whether 
railways were to be made at all. 

Mr. LEA said, it had been pointed 
out that there was one railway which 
would not get the benefit of this Bill. 
They had already Bills for three rail- 
ways at the present time, and security 
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was wanted in order to raise money to 
makethem. He had been informed that 
it was meant to get up a society to gua- 
rantee these railways. In the case of 
one railway, four of the baronies had 
agreed to give guarantees ; but the fifth, 
through which the line was to pass, had 
refused to do so. It might happen that 
the guarantee would be given. But 
what they wanted was to get the 3rd 
clause passed, and then to amend the 
4th clause, and try to persuade the Com- 
mittee to agree to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cavan. He thought 
that in Donegal, where there was so 
much distress, that the ratepayers were 
so poor that they would not submit to 
any such taxation as was proposed. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that had the hon. 
Member for Cork been instructed by the 
majority of Irish Members to move the 
rejection of any particular clause, he 
would give him his support; but he was 
not aware that the hon. Member was so 
instructed. He had attended every 
meeting of the Irish Members where the 
subject of this Bill was introduced, and 
he denied that the hon. Member for 
Cork was authorized on their behalf at 
any meeting whatever to make any such 
objection whatever. He met the state- 
ment with emphatic contradiction. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, certain Members 
of the Irish Party, whom he highly re- 
spected, were very much in favour of 
the Bill, because they knew of two rail- 
ways in their country which it suited 
very well. The Bill might be very un- 
fairly used in some parts of Ireland, and 
his object in moving his Amendment 
was that care should be taken that the 
ratepayers should not be imposed on by 
any trick on the part of dishonest pro- 
moters of Railway Companies. It was, 
of course, possible that applications for 
loans in particular cases might be bond 
Jide; but in many cases there could be 
no doubt that the promoters of public 
Companies were little else than scoun- 
drels. He had known men of that kind 
who had promoted Companies in Ire- 
land, and it would easily be foreseen 
what the result would be if such gentle- 
men got authority to deal with the 
money of the Irish ratepayers. The 
Amendments proposed to the clause 
ought to be discussed at a time of night 
when there was some chance of coming 
to a conclusion, and his experience was 
that the clauses of Bill in Committee 
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could not be properly examined at a 
late hour. The Bill might be forced 
through Committee; but, at the same 
time, it could not receive legitimate con- 
sideration; and he must say that a 
quarter past 2 in the morning was not 
a proper time to authorize irresponsible 
parties to tax the ratepayers in large 
districts of Ireland. He, therefore, ap- 
pealed to the Committee to agree to re- 
port Progress. He suggested that a 
Day Sitting on Saturday next should 
be appointed for the further considera- 
tion of the Bill. He would take care 
that the Amendments he had to propose 
were founded on reason and common 
sense. 

Mr. DALY said, he fully approved of 
the Amendments, and intended to vote 
for them. He hoped the Motion to re- 
port Progress would be withdrawn. 

Dr. KINNEAR said, he was satisfied 
with simply corroborating the views of 
the distinguished person, which had 
been expressed in favour of the clauses 
of the Bill by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan). 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that when the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Daly) said 
that all theIrish Members had examined 
these clauses he had forgotten that those 
who would decide the question were not 
the Irish Members at all, but English 
Members, who could not understand the 
arguments advanced against them. He 
was not impervious to reason; and had 
the hon. Member for Cork advanced ar- 
guments sufficiently strong to influence 
his opinion he should have been happy 
to give way. But it was physically im- 
possible for him to deal with the argu- 
ments advanced, either for or against 
the clauses, at that hour. ; 

Mr. FINIGAN said, there were so 
many differences of opinion that the 
best course, in his opinion, would be 
for the Government to assent to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Wicklow. 
He did not see what could be done at 
that late hour, seeing that the Com- 
mittee must again meet at 2 o’clock 
to-morrow. The Government having 
pitched out the only Irish Bill worth 
anything, he did not think they were at 
all beholden to them for facilitating 
Irish Business ; the only proper course 


was to adjourn the discussion till next | [ 


Saturday. He should, therefore, en- 
deavour to prevent anything further 
being done at that time. 


Mr. Biggar 
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Mr. M‘OOAN said, he had no sym- 
pathy with obstruction ; but he felt that 
what was then taking place was not ob- 
struction in any proper sense. There 
was not the slightest chance of getting 
through the Amendments on the Paper 
at that Sitting; and, while econ 
disclaiming all wish to obstruct, he 
must press the Motion for reporting 
Progress. 

zr. CALLAN appealed to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to agree to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Wick- 
low. It was a mere show and pretence 
to deny obstruction when nothing else 
was intended than to prevent the pass- 
ing of the Bill. Ifthe Government were 
worthy of thaf name, having two Relief 
Bills before the House, they should 
either yield at once, or put down 
their foot and remain all night, rather 
than yield to deliberate obstruction. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
that he could produce the desired effect 
merely by putting down his foot. How- 
ever, they were certainly not going to 
give up the Bill. He should have 
thought the hon. Member would have 
been the last person to think of the 
possibility of giving up the Bill because 
of the proceeding which had taken place 
in Committee. It was in the power of 
a comparatively few Members, if they 
thought fit, to prevent the clause being 
passed. He was prepared at any sacri- 
fice on his part to ascertain whether the 
Committee were inclined to support his 
intention to proceed with the Bill that 
evening. He would frankly tell the 
Committee that if they were not allowed 
to make Progress then the clauses would 
have to go, because they would have 
exactly the same thing to-morrow or on 
Saturday. This was one of those cases 
where it was not very difficult to pre- 
vent clauses being passed by using the 
Forms of the House. If they were not 
able to pass them, which might be the 
case, the responsibility of their not pass- 
ing must rest not upon the Government, 
but upon the Irish Members who op- 
posed them. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had appealed to 
the English Members to support him in 
his contest with the Irish Members. 
Mr. W. E. Forster: I made no ap- 
peal whatever.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said if the majority would 
support him he would continue the con- 














test. That was certainly an appeal to 
the majority, which was an English 
majority; and that appeal, he thought, 
was to be regretted. He had voted 
with the minority in the last division, 
because he believed that the clauses 
were utterly worthless for the purpose 
of relief. They could not come into 
operation before the autumn, when it 
was hoped that the distress would have 
ceased. He merely rose to put in a 
caveat against anything which seemed 
like an appeal to a numerical majority 
to bear down the action of Irish Mem- 
bers against the adoption of these 
clauses. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he would like to 
ask whether this Bill was intended to 
relieve the distress now prevalent, or to 
relieve that distress which would ensue 
if they had a bad harvest? To call the 
Bill one for the relief of distress was a 
misnomer. Clauses 3 and 4 were per- 
fectly worthless, so far as the relief of 
distress in Ireland was concerned. He 
was aware that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was able to bear down Irish Members 
by the force of his majority; but hon. 
Members on that side had equal powers 
of resisting, and would, for that pur- 
pose, avail themselves of every Form of 
the House. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of Cork had stated that the oppo- 
sition he gave to these clauses emanated 
from a majority of Irish Members. He 
really thought that the hon. Member 
must have gathered from the discussion 
that the numbers who entertained the 
same opinion as himself were not so 
great ashe supposed. On the contrary, 
a great many hon. Members from Ire- 
land, in different parts of the House, 
were entirely in favour of these clauses. 
It was obvious, also, that the hon. 
Members surrounding the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork were not anxious 
to support him in that enthusiastic way 
which they usually did. He would ask 
his hon. Friend whether it was respect- 
able that a matter of this kind, which 
was intended to relieve Irish distress, 
and which was supported by the Bishop 
of one of the most distressed districts, 
should be opposed in the way it was? 
He would ask his hon. Friend whether 


it was a reputable spectacle that they 
should be quarrelling amongst them- 
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selves in that way? If these clauses 
were passed, they would allow certain 
railways to be made which were ear- 
nestly desired by the people in the dis- 
tricts in which they were situated. The 
Bill would facilitate the making of rail- 
ways all over Ireland. None of the 
precautions which the hon. Member for 
Cavan wished to take against jobbery in 
this matter would be at all necessary. 
If the Treasury had reason to think that 
in any particular district they did not 
want a railway, then it would exercise 
its discretion and refuse the loan. They 
had always found their difficulties at 
present to proceed from a want of as- 
sistance from the Treasury rather than 
from the Treasury authorities sanction- 
ing toomuch. He hoped sincerely the 
clauses would be passed. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that personally 
he would be exceedingly willing to 
do anything that the hon. Member 
for Galway might ask; but he had a 
duty to perform in the present case— 
namely, that of protecting the rate- 
payers, who were attempted to be 
robbed in the most unblushing manner. 
They had heard that these clauses had 
been inserted in the measure, not by the 
Government in motion, but simply that 
they were urged to do so by certain hon. 
Members who, honestly, no doubt, be- 
lieved that it would be very desirable 
that certain schemes should be carried 
out in Ireland. If the matter could be 
postponed, and a Schedule could be 
proposed to the Bill pointing out the 
particular undertakings which were to 
receive the benefit of these two clauses, 
then the Government could explain to 
the other Irish Members what was to be 
said in favour of each of these particular 
schemes. He had no doubt that those 
recommended by the hon. Member for 
Galway were very desirable; but he 
protested against the passing of general 
vague clauses such as these, giving un- 
limited authority to a non-representative 
body to do as they liked with the rate- 
payers’ money. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that it 
was hardly reasonable to ask the Com- 
mittee to adopt the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Cavan. Nothing was 
more common than that an English Go- 
vernment should be charged with paying 
no heed to the representations of Irish 
Members. In this case they had listened 
to their representations, and had inserted 
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clauses in the direction they wished. He 
hoped now that they might be allowed 
to go to a division, which would enable 
them to see the real feeling of the Com- 
mittee, and also that of the Irish Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he did not 
wish to be understood as arguing that 
anything unfair was intended by the 
clauses, or that any jobs were intended 
in it. What he did mean to affirm was 
that these clauses might be exceedingly 
mischievous in their operation, and that 
some jobs might be perpetrated by means 
of them. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he had no 
desire to prevent the railway advocated 
by the hon. Members for Galway, more 
especially the little railway of Loughrea. 
Nor had he any objection to the railway 
they had heard of in Donegal, if they 
were scheduled to the Bill. If that were 
done, the position would be entirely 
altered, and one of the objections that 
they had to the clauses would be gone. 
He did not think that it was reasonable 
to ask the Committee to proceed with 
the discussion of these clauses, to which 
there were 30 or 40 Amendments, at 
that hour. If no contentious matter 
were involved, doubtless they could go 
on; but, on the contrary, the Bill in- 
volved a great deal of contentious matter, 
upon which there were strong diversions 
of opinion, and it was never the custom 
of the House to proceed with Bills of 
that kind at such alatehour. He knew 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland desired to be very 
determined, and, if need be, to sit all 
night. He only wished his courage was 
displayed in a bettercause. He did not 
think that it was disreputable to try to 
prevent the ratepayers of Ireland from 
being saddled with the burdens that 
might be placed upon them by means 
of these clauses. They were giving 
power to irresponsible bodies to saddle 
the ratepayers. The ratepayers had no 
voice whatever in the election of the 

ersons composing the baronial sessions. 

t was monstrous that the Chief Secre- 
tary of a Liberal Government should 
come forward and propose that persons 
should be taxed when they had no voice 
in the election of those who taxed them. 
Instead of extending the system of 
county government in Ireland, the Go- 
vernment should seek to check and safe- 
guard it in every possible way. Hon. 
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Members might be misled in reference 
to this point. It was very easy to be 
misled on a point at 2 o’clock in the 
morning. If only these few little rail- 
ways would be benefited by the clause 
then they were not worth the candle, 
while the principle wasinvolved of taxing 
ratepayers by means of persons over 
which they had no possible control. He 
thought that they should object to a 
principle of legislation of thischaracter at 
2 o’clock in the morning. Under these 
circumstances, he should support the 
Motion that Progress be reported. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that the 
easiest way out of the difficulty was by 
coming to a fair understanding. Per- 
haps the suggestion he was about to 
make to his hon. Friends might be the 
germ of conciliation. His object was to 
shorten the whole proceedings, and he 
would suggest that they should make a 
Schedule of one or two undertakings 
which could be constructed under the 
Bill, and which it was said were neces- 
sary to be constructed.. For his own 
part, he did not believe that under the 
powers given by this Act projects of a 
very unsafe character could be developed 
during the next 12 months. If the in- 
tention of the clause was only to enable 
enterprizes which had already obtained 
Parliamentary powers to receive ad- 
vances, then they might add as a 
Schedule to the Bill words importing 
that such Companies as had already 
borrowing powers were to receive ad- 
vances. That would be equivalent to 
a Schedule, and he thought that would 
answer his hon. Friends’ purpose. If 
that would not answer their purpose, 
then the sooner they divided the better. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he could convince 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Meath that he was mistaken. He 
would point out that the compromise 
offered by him would not meet the re- 
quirements of those who objected to these 
clauses, though it was perfectly possible 
that several Railway Bills might be 
passed into Parliament which might 
sanction undertakings which were tho- 
roughly indefensible. He should sug- 
gest that a Schedule should be added 
to the Bill giving the names of the 
Companies, and that hon. Members who 
were interested in these particular under- 
takings should put themselves in a posi- 
tion of advocating them before the 
House. To offer them a general clause, 














whereby the Companies which had al- 
ready borrowing powers would receive 
advances, would not at all meet their 
views. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had stated 
that he had received authority from the 
Irish Members to make the statements 
he had done. There was one quality 
which he thought it would be well the 
hon. Member should endeavour to cul- 
tivate, and that was the maintenance of 
his own veracity. He would challenge 
his veracity. 

Tor CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member was not in Order in questioning 
the veracity of any hon. Member. The 
Question was that he should now report 
Progress and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he bowed to 
the ruling of the Chair; but he wished 
to state that an assertion had been made 
to the effect that the hon. Member was 
opposing the Bill by the instructions of 
a particular Party, or of a section of a 
Party. That was not a fact, and he 
thought it would have been better for 
the decencies of debate that it should not 
have been made. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that he had the greatest contempt for 
obstruction, and that he looked upon it 
as a very loose form of Parliamentary 
tactics which ought not to be resorted 
to. But the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork had very truly stated that these 
clauses had been closely examined by 
Irish Members, and that most of them 
had arrived at the decision that they 
ought to offer their decided opposition. 
It was perfectly plain that there was 
considerable prospect of a great deal 
being said upon both sides of the ques- 
tion; and he did not think that the dis- 
oussion ought to be proceeded with at 
that time. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had stated 
that these clauses were not essential to 
the Bill, and he had also declared that 
it was of immense importance to the 
people of Ireland that the Bill should 
be passed. If he were determined to 
carry them, he should not ask them to 
move in the dark. His hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Cork would be 
satisfied if a Schedule were inserted 
showing the undertakings to which the 
clauses were to apply. They certainly 
had a right to know in regard to what 
Railway Companies the ratepayers of 
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Ireland were to be saddled with lia- 
bilities. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would give them that information, then 
he believed that most of the opposition 
to the clauses would disappear. With 
regard to the appeal made by the right 
hon. Gentleman some time ago, he, as 
a humble Member of the Irish Party, 
had no hesitation in declaring that he 
should, if he thought proper, stay there 
not only one night, but any number of 
nights, and exercise his discretion as an 
independent Member of Parliament. He 
was as much a Member of Parliament 
as anyone in that House; and he should, 
on every occasion, stand up for his pri- 
vileges, although he would not abuse 
them on every occasion on which they 
were assailed. The hon. Member for 
Ennis (Mr. Finigan) had pointed out 
that they had to meet again that morn- 
ing at 2 o’clock to discuss a much more 
important Bill. The Chief Secretary, 
the Chairman, and the Speaker, and all 
concerned would require rest, and it 
would be well that they should adjourn 
then. They had a hard week before 
them, and there could be no possible 
advantage in working in the manner in 
which they were then doing. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to report 
Progress, or else to consent to such a 
scheme as would enable them to know 
the undertakings which were to receive 
the benefit of these clauses. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
he did not wish to detain the Committee 
for very long. From the statement 
that had been made, it might have been 
imagined that these clauses imposed 
upon the unwilling people of Ireland a 
most excessive and ruinous scheme of 
railways. He did not believe that any- 
thing of that sort would take place. 
When he heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
state that the clauses were not necessary 
to the Bill, and that if fe artareny were 
persisted in he would withdraw them, 
he must say that he felt as though a 
number of these clauses were nearly 
gone. When he made that statement 
he wished that the Irish people could 
know what had been said in that House 
with respect to the matter, and how a 
few Irish Members were opposing the 
majority and desiring to prevent the 
benefit which would accrue to Ireland 
from the adoption of the clauses. He 
was anxious that they should take the 
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vote in order that it might be known in 
Ireland that a certain number of Irish 
Members entertained the idea that these 
clauses would affect another clause when 
they were assured that they would not. 
That was a proposition which hon. Mem- 
bers would vote for upon these clauses, 
and he thought the sooner Irish people 
knew it the better. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that he did not 
regard the Motion to report Progress as 
anything obstructive; but he should be 
happy to withdraw it if the suggestion 
that the schemes to which the clauses 
were to apply should be placed in the 
Schedule of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
could not agree to any such condition. 
If hon. Members had no confidence in 
the Treasury they had better vote in 
favour of the Motion. The object 
of the clauses was to give power to 
the Treasury to lend money to such 
Companies as could be in the position to 
require it. If the Treasury were not 
convinced of the necessity for the loan, 
then it would not be met. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 16; 
Noes 161: Majority 145.—(Div. List, 
No. 51.) 

Mason NOLAN remarked, that as 
several hon. Gentlemen had spoken 
about the majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers, it should be distinctly known what 
the numbers were in the last division. 
Eighteen Irish Members voted for the 
Motion, including Tellers, and 31 voted 
against it. 

THz CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
there was no Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DAWSON would move that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. He thought 
it must be clear to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland that he was going against 
the entire Irish Party on one point, be- 
cause they were all agreed that the 
Poor Law Guardians were the proper 
source of the guarantees. Thehon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan), who held so high and confiden- 
tial a position in the Party, expressed 
that opinion, and so did the other Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), 
as well as the hon. Member for Donegal 
(Mr. Lea), and the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Cork (Colonel 
Colthurst), all of whom distrusted the 
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baronial sessions. Therefore, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was putting his 
opinion —not obstinately, but deter- 
minately—against the expressed opinion 
of the entire Party. [Cries of ‘‘No!’’| 
He meant on that particular issue. 

“No!” ] The hon. Gentleman who 

issented from that statement would find 
that he had made an error. Every hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken disapproved 
of the baronial sessions, although some 
of them said they would vote for the 
Government if the matter were pressed. 
Then the Irish Members on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House made a very valu- 
able suggestion, which he had hoped 
would throw oil upon the troubled waters. 
They were afraid that the clauses would 
be used for schemes which would not be 
beneficial to the country ; and, therefore, 
they suggested that the works to be done 
should . named. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) met that 
reasonable proposition by asking them 
to trust the Government, which they 
might be disposed to do; but it was the 
baronial sessions that they would have 
to trust, and that they objected to. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would meet them in a right spirit—in 
that spirit which characterized all his 
utterances—and get over the difficulty 
by agreeing to schedule the railways, 
which would settle the matter. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Dawson.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, one 
thing was quite clear to him, and that 
was that the very large majority of the 
Irish Members were against reporting 
Progress. It was a very large majority 
—nearly twotoone. [Cries of ‘‘No!’’] 
He was told that 31 voted in favour of 
proceeding with the Bill, and only 18— 
including Tellers—against. He wished 
to state that fact, because this was not a 
Bill which the Government wished to 
force down the throats of the Irish 
Members. Their sole object in intro- 
ducing these clauses was to do good to 
Ireland, and they thought they were 
meeting Irish feeling in the matter. If 
they supposed there was a real feeling 
in Ireland against the clauses they 
would immediately drop them ; because 
it was not a matter upon which the 
Government felt they ought to take a 
very special interest, or a very strong 
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part. But now they were in this posi- 
tion—that they had brought the clauses 
forward at the suggestion of Irish Mem- 
bers, and they found that a large ma- 
jority of the Irish Members wished to 
go on with them, although they differed 
from the Government on points of detail. 
That being the case, and having frankly 
stated that if the clauses did not make 
progress that night they could not make 
progress at all, he must appeal to the 
Irish Members whether they really 
wished these glauses to be dropped. 
[ Cries of “*No!”] As Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, he did not feel that he could 
lightly give up the clauses, which he 
personally approved, and which he found 
supported by a large majority of the 
Irish Members. 

Mr. PARNELL said, since he had 
been a Member of the House, he had 
always felt bound by the voice of the 
majority of his Colleagues who belonged 
to the Party to which he belonged ; and 
upon this occasion he found that the 
result of the division was that a con- 
siderable majority of the Home Rule 
Members had voted in favour of the 
Motion to report Progress. He was 
told the majority of the Irish Members 
were in favour of going on with the 
railway clauses. That might be; but 
they were a majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers who were usually called West 
Britons, and who did not represent the 
opinions and feelings of the Irish people 
upon this or upon any other Irish ques- 
tion. The only Irish Members that he 
recognized were the Home Rulers, for 
he did not reckon the rest as Irish Mem- 
bers, but simply as English Members 
accidentally representing Irish constitu- 
encies, and not representing the opinions 
and feelings even of these constituen- 
cies. Well, if the majority of the real 
Irish Members had been in favour of 
these clauses he would have waived his 
strong opinion and voted for them; but 
they went the other way, as they had 
done all along. They had had frequent 
consultations with regard to this Bill; 
and he submitted that the proper course 
for hon. Members in favour of the 
clauses would have been to have brought 
the matter on in the Irish Members’ 
Committee Room, and not upon the floor 
of the House. He regretted very much 
this appearance of disagreement and 
disunion ; but he could only say that the 
opinion of all the Irish Members was 
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not in favour of the railway clauses, or 
of proceeding further with the Bill that 
night. If the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land chose to contest the matter all night 
they must do so; but he had never 
known a contest of that kind redound 
to the credit of the House, or the advan- 
tage of the minority. Such contests 
never ended very desirably for either 
side. Having been in a good many 
fights of that kind in times gone by, he 
had seen enough of them to beware how 
he entered into them ; but when he was 
in them he generally managed to see 
them out. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
ground taken up by the hon. Member 
for Cork amounted really to this—that 
18 Irish Members should dictate Irish 
policy not merely to the English and 
Scotch Members, but to all the other 
Irish Members who happened to be in 
the House. Now, this was not a matter 
upon which he wished to stop up all 
night, nor, he supposed, did most of the 
Members present. It was a matter 
upon which he wished to be guided, 
and upon which he would be guided, 
even at the risk of personal incon- 
venience, by what he supposed to be the 
feelings of the majority of the Irish 
Members. If those who were in favour 
of these clauses thought it was impos- 
sible to make progress with them, and 
suggested that the Committee should 
cease to consider them, he was quite 
ready to meet their wishes, for he had 
no desire to stop up all night, particu- 
larly as he should have another hard 
day on Tuesday. But he did not feel 
justified in giving up measures which 
appeared to him to be good for Ireland, 
simply because 16 Irish Members, even 
including the hon. Member for Cork, 
voted against them. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he had 
listened with great interest to the prin- 
ciple which had just been enunciated 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, that 
he would be guided by the views of the 
majority of the Irish Members. That 
was a very important principle, which 
he would gladly have waited all night 
to hear conceded; and he only hoped 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland and the 
Government generally would not limit 
its application to this Bill. 

Mr. A.M. SULLIVAN was sorry the 
hon. Member who had just sat down did 
not complete his speech by applying the 
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same doctrine to the action of the hon. 
Member for Cork. He would appeal to 
the hon. Member for Cork not to cut 
the ground from under his feet, and 
from under the Home Rule platform, 
in-that House. Supposing the Irish 
Members assembled in an Irish Parlia- 
ment on College Green, would the hon. 
Member ostracise any of those Mem- 
bers? If the hon. Member for Cork 
would do so, he (Mr. Sullivan) would have 
no art or part in restoring a Parliament 
so exclusive as that. But he could not 
believe that the hon. Member would 
really exclude from an Irish Assembly 
any Representatives of the feelings of 
the people of Ireland. He had often 
heard the hon. Member say that if Irish 
questions were remitted to the considera- 
tion of even the 103 Irish Members who 
sat in this House, imperfect as that re- 
presentation might be, he would loyally 
abide by its discussion, and yet what 
had the hon. Member said that night? 
He had said that on an Irish question 
of a non-political character he would 
only accept the decision of the Home 
Rule Members. Now, he (Mr. Sullivan) 
protested, as a Home Rule Member, as 
one who was a Home Rule Member 
before they had the advantage of his 
gifted Friend joining their ranks, and as 
one who had had a good deal to do 
with the building up of the Home Rule 
Party. He had devoted years of his 
life, and some of his toil and sacrifice to 
that object; but never would he be a 
party to the doctrines that would ostra- 
cise from the consideration of Irish ques- 
tions Colleagues and allies who differed 
from him. Therefore, he appealed to 
his hon. Friend not to take so fatal a 
ground as he had intimated that he 
would take that night. If it had hap- 
pened that the majority were non- 
Home Rulers it would have been a jus- 
tification ; but here there were only 18 
for the Motion and 31 against, so that 
further persistence would imply, not 
reason, but temper and pride. There- 
fore, he appealed to his hon. Friend, who 
doubtless thought he was discharging a 
duty, and was impelled by most honour- 
able and consistent motives. Nothing 
could be more graceful or politically wise 
than a deference to the vote which had 
just been delivered. This was not a 
political question ; it was a question of 
the distress and misery in the country ; 
and when his hon. Friend talked about 
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being only guided by the votes of 16 
Members who belonged to his Party, 
would his hon. Friend disfranchise the 
noble county of Donegal? Would he 
strike out of the Division List, as of no 
account, the vote of the reverend Mem- 
ber and his Colleague opposite? Surely 
he would not doso; he would recoil from 
that proposition. Would his hon. Friend 
say that those hon. Gentlemen did not 
feel as strongly as did the Members of the 
minority on the distress now prevailing ? 
He appealed to his hon. Friend and to 
his Colleagues to recollect that there was 
now raised even a greater issue than the 
railway clauses of the Bill. It would be 
a fatal blow to them and to Ireland if 
it appeared in the reports that a doctrine 
was authoritatively announced that they 
could give no vote upon Irish questions 
except upon Party lines. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, before another 
hon. Gentleman rose he would point 
out that the speech they had just heard 
had very little connection with the 
Question before the Committee. The 
Question was that he do now leave the 
Chair. 

Mr. METGE would like to see the 
railway clauses done away with alto- 
gether, but thought the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
had raised a false issue. The Home 
Rulers were bound in honour to follow 
their Party ; and at a Party meeting it 
was decided to give a general opposition 
to the Bill, which they did not believe to 
be for the relief of distress in Ireland. 

Mr. DODDS rose to Order, and sub- 
mitted that the hon. Member was not 
addressing himself to the Question before 
the Committee. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, great latitude 
was allowed on a Motion for Progress 
or leaving the Chair; but he had 
already given a hint that hon. Mem- 
bers were getting considerably wide of 
the subject, for there was no Question 
before the Committee which would 
justify a general discussion on Irish 
politics. 

Mr. METGE thought he was not ex- 
ceeding the latitude usually allowed. 
An endeavour was being made to force 
certain Irish Members into the Lobby 
with certain other Irish Members, and it 
was only reasonable to argue that the 
latter were out of the question altogether. 
They had bound themselves in a certain 
league, and all had been invited with 
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due notice to take this question into con- 
sideration. If some did not attend the 
meeting that was their own fault; but 
now those who did attend were told 
that they were to be bound by the ma- 
jority, who did not hear the arguments 
at that meeting, or take the trouble to 
find out what those arguments were. 
He felt in honour bound to vote with 
the Party who did attend. 

Mr. BARRY said, he would not follow 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) in his mischievous speech, nor 
would he discuss his contention against 
the majority of the Home Rule Party. 
He rose for a different purpose. He was 
quite at a loss to understand the attitude 
of the Government on this Bill. About 
nine days ago hon. Members were sum- 
moned to attend a Saturday Sitting. The 
Government had a Bill of such extreme 
urgency that they kept them sitting for 
nearly 13 hours, and then, without the 
least word of explanation, they dropped 
the Bill for a whole week, and brought 
it on again late that night, and called 
upon hon. Members to sit into the morn- 
ing to discuss it. That was an unreason- 
able course; and if there had been any 
loss of time the responsibility rested 
upon the shoulders of the Government. 
He thought some explanation of the de- 
lay should be given by the Government. 
The Home Rule Members had come to 
no hasty conclusion, and were not act- 
ing as they did for the sake of obstruct- 
ing Business. He protested against im- 
putations of sinister motives, and assured 
the Committee that he was actuated by 
the deepest and most sincere convictions. 
He considered those two clauses to be 
most mischievous, and that they would 
lead to an endless amount of jobbery, 
and he objected to the authority by 
which the funds were to be adminis- 
tered. Therefore, he hoped that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would re- 
consider his position. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY remarked 
that the Government wished to force 
upon the Committee an irrevocable de- 
cision, while his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork merely wished 
that the matter should be postponed for 
a certain time. The effect of their pass- 
ing the clauses would be to prop up a 
most iniquitous system of local govern- 
ment in Ireland; and it was most impor- 
tant to allow the Irish constituencies, as 
well as hon. Members of that House, 





ample opportunity of considering the 
question. There was no doubt in his 
mind whatever as to which way the ma- 
jority of the Irish Members would go. 
Surely, under these circumstances, there 
was nothing unreasonable in asking for 
the postponement of clauses which the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland himself con- 
fessed he cared little about, which had 
nothing to do with the actual measures 
of relief in Ireland, and which could not 
come into operation until, in all proba- 
bility, the distress would have passed 
away. If they were really considered 
essential to the well-being of Ireland 
they would be embodied in a separate 
Bill. Was anything to be gained, he 
would ask, by passing those clauses by 
sheer force of numbers? He trusted 
that as the Government had the strength 
so also they would have the magnani- 
mity not to force an important decision 
upon the Committee at that hour of the 
morning. He was no Obstructionist; but 
he thought it unfair to press forward 
such clauses by mere force of numbers. 
He would make an urgent appeal on 
that point to the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who cught not to forget that the 
minority, if they were so disposed, could 
materially delay the Bill. 

Masor NOLAN observed, that there 
was nothing irrevocable about the de- 
cision they were asked to make, seeing 
that the Bill would only operate during 
a year and a-half. They heard about a 
split in the Home Rule Party; but if 
ever there was a question on which all 
parties interested in Ireland could agree 
it was surely the question of railways. 
In this last division, at least 30 Irish 
Members voted with the Government ; 
and he did not see on what principle the 
hon. Member for Cork and his Friends, 
numbering as they did only 18 in all, 
could pretend to over-ride the deliberate 
judgment of those Members, and of the 
Committee at large. He knew what the 
result of it all would be—Donegal, Gal- 
way, and South Mayo would have no 
railways. Could not some compromise 
be come to? If that was impossible, he 
would ask the hon. Member for Cork to 
strain a point and let the clauses pass, 
especially as there 14 or 15 Home Rulers 
in the majority. 

Mr. M‘OOAN thought it right to state 
that at the conference of the Party, held 
on the preceding afternoon, several Home 
Rule Rae had pledged themselves 
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to oppose the clauses who were now 
voting in their favour. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, there were 
only 25 Members present at the con- 
ference altogether. 

Mr. O’DONNELL, as a Home Rule 
Member of rather strong convictions, 
said, he was not prepared to exclude 
from consideration the opinions of Libe- 
rals and Conservatives in a question of 
a common and neutral character such as 
that ought tobe; and he felt perfectly 
satisfied that public opinion in Ireland 
would not support the narrow view of 
the rights of the Home Rule Party 
which had been expressed that night, 
and which seemed not unlikely to reduce 
the theory of a National Home Rule 
Party to an absurdity. To ostracise 
Irish Members whom they might hope 
to see in the ranks of the Home Rule 
Party at no distant day was not likely to 
gwd the national cause. He might 

e mistaken; but he imagined that, toa 
great extent, the fears of jobbery which 
had been expressed were unfounded. The 
whole countysystem in Ireland was about 
to be reformed, and in the new line the 
local bodies would be sure to be on their 
best behaviour. Besides, the Treasury 
was not very likely to be too lavish with 
itsmoney. The great matter to be looked 
at, however, was this—after all the Home 
Rule Party must recognize the fact that 
they were not yet in a position to ad- 
minister the resources and bear the re- 
sponsibility of the Government of their 
country ; and they ought not, therefore, 
to push too far their theories of exclu- 
sive. infallibility in this matter. The 
whole powers of that House, as had 
been repeatedly shown, could be set at 
nought by a small minority of Members ; 
the Scotch Members could, if they 
pleased, very well imitate the example 
set by hon. Gentlemen from Ireland. 
He heartily deplored the opposition to 
those most useful and necessary clauses ; 
but there could only be one end to the 
struggle, and the gist of the affair really 
was this—that the sooner the Govern- 
ment took into consideration the best 
means of allowing local and national 
opinion to decide local and national 
questions, without troubling the Imperial 
Senate, the better for all parties con- 
cerned. He was quite sure the hon. 
Member for Cork had not lost his old 
power of obstruction ; and the Govern- 
ment, therefore, ought to seriously con- 


Mr. U‘ Coan 


‘report Progress. 





sider whether it was worth while to con- 
tinue the struggle. 

Mr. FINIGAN congratulated the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland on the suc- 
cess of his old Whig policy of dividing 
the Irish Members. [ Cries of ‘‘No!’’} 
Hon. Members might cry ‘‘ No!” but 
had he not been anxious to avoid wast- 
ing the time of that Committee? He 
could have pointed to several instances 
where the right hon. Gentleman had 
done his level best to divide the Irish 
Party, as he had unfortunately succeeded 
in doing that night. But he would warn 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Irish 
forces would soon draw together again. 
He was quite sure that a compromise in 
this matter could be easily effected, and 
the best course for all parties at the pre- 
sent juncture appeared to him to be to 
He himself would be 
glad to be out of that House altogether, 
if he had another to go to in Dublin. 
But as long as he was deputed to sit 
there, he would oppose every measure 
which he believed to be contrary to the 
interest of Ireland; and he believed 
those clauses to be of that character. 
For the sake of convenience, if on no 
higher ground, he would urge the Go- 
vernment to agree to the Motion. He 
hoped that before long both sections of 
the Irish Party would close up and teach 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland the im- 
portant lesson that, although they dif- 
fered upon points of detail—and very 
properly too—they were united upon 
questions of principle. As a basis of 
compromise, he would suggest that the 
railway schemes to be crossed out under 
the Bill should be scheduled. The thing 
could be very easily done, and it would 
effectually solve the difficulty. Suppos- 
ing they took another division—what 
then? It would be followed by another 
Motion to report Progress, or that the 
Chairman leave the Chair, and so the 
discussion would go on indefinitely. By 
accepting some such compromise as he 
suggested, however, the Government 
would not only be consulting the conve- 
nience of all parties concerned, but would 
probably save themselves and their Bills 
from much difficulty in the future. 

Mr. BIGGAR remarked, that it was 
always undesirable to be precipitate in 
arriving at a decision. The best course 
open to them, in his opinion, was, there- 
fore, to report Progress. It was all very 
well for the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
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to profess his anxiety to carry out the 
wishes of the majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers ; but the doctrine was one which he 
followed only when it suited his own 

urposes. He would certainly not follow 
it under ordinary circumstances. After 
all, however, the counting of heads was 
but an imperfect way of deciding ques- 
tions, for the views of a small minority 
who were in earnest were more valuable 
than those of a large majority who did 
not care to understand the issues placed 
before them, and who voted in a mecha- 
nical way. In the present instance, a 
large proportion of hon. Members who 
voted in the majority knew precious 
little of the questions in dispute. The 
clauses before them involved very im- 
portant principles; and it was quite im- 
possible that the Committee, at that 
hour, could do justice to the Amend- 
ments which would be proposed if the 
Motion for reporting Progress were 
withdrawn. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished to 
make a suggestion to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. He knew the powers of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in the way of keep- 
ing the Committee out of their beds by re- 
peated Motions to report Progress, al- 
though they were unable to advance any 
sound argumentin support of their views. 
It was important that those who had 
duties to perform towards their country 
should have some rest; and he would, 
therefore, propose to the right hon. 
Gentleman that he should now drop the 
railway clauses. Then, if nobody else 
did it, he would himself bring them up 
on Report; and when they were so 
brought up, the hon. Members who now 
obstructed Business would only be able 
to make one speech each. Thus the 
House would be enabled to come toa 
decision on the clauses, and to determine 
whether the legislation of the country 
was to be stopped by 18 Gentlemen, or 
whether the majority of Irish Members 
who represented the interests concerned, 
and whether the House generally were 
to have their say on the matter. If the 
right hon. Gentleman was willing to 
accept that suggestion, they could now 
put an end to that disgraceful scene. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN was very sorry 
to hear any Irish Member, and espe- 
cially a Home Rule Member, suggesting 
coercive measares. The House had 
proved itself very capable of devising 
measures of that sort, and that duty 





might very well be left to the House. 
He regretted very much the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman, which he would 
only attribute to an error of judgment 
and a slip of the tongue, feeling sure 
that no worse motive could have in- 
duced the hon. Member for Galway to 
make so officious a suggestion for coer- 


‘cion and limitation of the rights of 


debate. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 15; 
Noes 181: Majority 116.—(Div. List, 
No. 52.) 


Mr. BARRY moved to report Pro- 
gress. Asa matter of relief, Clauses 3 
and 4 were completely useless; and, 
therefore, he could not charge his con- 
science with opposing a relief measure. 
If any well-considered scheme for the 
national development of railways in Ire- 
land were submitted to the House by 
the Government, he should feel called 
upon to support it, provided that the 
machinery suggested were sound and 
useful. But he thought it altogether 
unfair to introduce in a Relief Bill 
clauses of this kind, which could not 
possibly operate for relief purposes. He 
was aware that railways in Mayo, Gal- 
way, and Donegal would be of con- 
siderable use; but they were no part of 
the Relief Bill, which was intended to be 
of a temporary character. He was sur- 
prised to hear the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway argue that, because 
it was to be temporary, it could do no 
mischief. 

Masor NOLAN explained that the 
word he used was irrevocable. 

Mr. BARRY remarked, that the 
money that was spent would be irre- 
vocable, and reminded the hon. and 
gallant Member that not many years 
ago a small cloud of debt was laid upon 
Waterford, which he this day was called 
upon to pay interest to the extent of 
£14,000 a-year. No arguments had 
been advanced that were calculated to 
alter his opinion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Barry.) 


Mr. SHAW could not see that any 
good object would be oo by pro- 
longing the contest, and had come to 
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‘that conclusion with very great regret. 
He had been from the very beginning 
strongly in favour of those clauses, which 
he looked upon as essentially relief 
clauses. No man in his senses, who 
understood the condition of the West of 
Ireland could doubt that there would 
be a necessity for relief for the next 18 
months; and he could not see how it 
could be better given than by those 
clauses, especially in the districts where 
railways were most needed. He believed 
they were the most useful part of the 
Bill, not only permanently to the coun- 
try, but also as a relief measure; but 
he gave hon. Gentlemen opposite, as he 
had always done, credit for under- 
standing their conduct, and for acting 
from the best and highest motives, and 
he had no doubt the people of Ireland 
would read their conduct fairly. He 
was perfectly satisfied to leave the 
people of Ireland to judge of the matter ; 
and although he knew that the effect of 
reporting Progress must be to give up 
those clauses, he reluctantly counselled 
the right hon. Gentleman to agree to the 
Motion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER announced 
that, after what had been said by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) and the hon. Member for 
County Oork (Mr. Shaw), he did not 
think he would be justified in keeping 
the Committee any longer. This wasa 
matter upon which the opponents had 
Government power, very much more 
than was usually the case, because there 
were other parts of the Bill which were 
of very great and urgent importance, and 
which he could not consent to postpone. 
Therefore, hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
a very powerful lever for their ma- 
neuvring, and it seemed to be useless 
to carry on thecontest. The Bill ought 
to be passed, and it was evident that the 
minority were determined that it should 
not be passed speedily with those clauses. 
He was very sorry for it; but the hon. 
Member forCork City (Mr. Parnell), with 

ractically a small minority of the Irish 

embers, was preventing the passing of 
the Relief Bill by opposition to those 
clauses. Therefore he would be pre- 
pares not to report Progress, because 

e must get the Bill through the Com- 
mittee stage, but to consent to the rail- 
way clauses being negatived. 

Mr. MACARTNEY hoped the blame 
for the course that was to be taken would 


Mr. Shaw 





be laid upon the right shoulders. Cer- 
tain sections of the Representatives of 
Treland had been called ‘‘ West Britons,” 
and a variety of other names; but in 
supporting the railway clauses of the 
Bill he and others felt that they were 
supporting a measure both of temporary 
relief and permanent benefit. It was 
said that it would only benefit two or 
three counties, and he questioned whether 
it would have been opposed in the same 
determined way by certain hon. Gentle- 
men if it had affected their own constitu- 
encies. If so, the constituencies would, 
doubtless, have afterwards made it ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant for those hon. 
Gentlemen. He regretted very much 
what had occurred, and thought it could 
not reflect credit upon Parliament, or 
upon those hon. Members specially con- 
cerned. At all events, it had made him 
feel more strongly than ever a deter- 
mination to resist to the death any at- 
tempt to establish a Parliament in his 
own country ; because if the power of a 
vast majority of the Members of this 
House was to be set at naught, how 
would a minority of an Irish Parliament 
be trampled upon ? 

Mr. CALLAN, as one of the majority 
who attached great importance to these 
clauses, hoped they would be brought up 
on Report. 

Caprain O’SHEA said, the taunt of 
being a West Briton fell harmlessly on 
him, one of the most Celtic of the Irish 
Members, and he felt very strongly that 
those clauses ought to be carried ; there- 
fore, whilst he regretted having voted 
several times that night against the hon. 
Member for Cork, he hoped the hon. 
Member would not consider that he had 
done so from any but his real motive. 
His object in rising was to say that 
although it was now very late, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
lightly give up those clauses, which he 
considered to be the most important and 
valuable in the Bill. He did not say 
the scheme was perfect ; but it was the 
first step the Government had taken to 
develop public works, which were abso- 
lutely necessary for the West of Ireland, 
and especially for the very important 
county which he represented. 

Mr. PARNELL said, before the Mo- 
tion to report Progress was withdrawn, 
he wished to say that he had always 
regretted that he could not regard the 
railway clauses from the same point of 
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view as the hon. Member (Mr. Shaw); 
but he could not help feeling that they 
would open the door to very great 
jobbery and abuse. Besides, avery great 
principle was involved with regard to the 
representation of the taxpayers of Ire- 
land; and, with the experience that they 
had had of baronial grants, which in 
nearly every case hitherto had resulted 
disastrously, he could not but oppose the 
proposal. With reference to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Macartney) as to the conduct of 
an Irish Parliament, he drew an entirely 
different lesson from what had occurred 
that evening. If they had an Irish 
Parliament they would be enabled to 
bring on the discussion of a Bill like this 
at an early hour, because they would not 
be overburdened with other work. It 
would be brought on at a time when the 
arguments could be duly weighed and 
considered. That was not the case in 
this Parliament ; and, therefore, the mi- 
nority was obliged to use the power 
which the Forms of the House gave it 
to prevent the Bill running through at 
a time when due attention could not be 
paid to the arguments. He did not be- 
lieve that in any sense these clauses 
would be relief clauses, because no con- 
tractor in his senses would think of em- 
ploying starving peasants when he could 
get well-fed railway navvies to do the 
work. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause negatived. 


Clause 4 (Guarantees by presentment 
sessions) negatived. 


Clause 9 (Supplementary provisions 
as to presentments). 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY gave No- 
tice that on the Report he would en- 
deavour to re-introduce Clauses 3 and 4, 
and said he hoped they would receive 
the support of the Government, as he 
was sure they would of the House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not undertake in any way to risk the 
Bill for these clauses. If he found more 
agreement amongst the Irish Members 
on the matter, he should be very glad 
to see them pass into law. 

Mr. PARNELL inquired whether 
Clause 9 was:not necessary in order to 
put the fishery clauses in operation ? 
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Masor NOLAN said it was struck 
out with reference to the fishery piers, 
and ordered to be put with Clauses 3 
and 4. 


Clause negatived, 
Preamble agreed to, 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday, and to be 
printed. FBan 265. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Five o’clock in 
the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 18th July, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusiic Birts—First Reading— 
Lord Byron’s Indemnity ; South Western 
(of London) District Post Office * (135) ; In- 
closure and Regulation Provisional Order 
(Lizard Common) * ut ; Inclosure Provi- 
sional Order (Hendy ger 7 * bow ; 
Inclosure Provisional Order ( egley 
Rhos Common) * (138) ; Inclosure Provisional 
Order (Steventon Common) * (139); Local 
Government Provisional Order (Poor Law) 
(No. 2)* (140); Public Health (Scotland) 
Provisional Order (Blantyre) * (141); Public 
(aa). (Scotland) Provisional Order (Lanark)* 
142). 

Second Reading—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Abbotside Common) * (119); Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Aberavon, &c.)* 


120). 
rhird \ rading—-Elenientary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Cardiff, &c.)* 
(100) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Ashford, &c.) * (115), and passed. 


LORD BYRON’S INDEMNITY BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR begged 
to present to their Lordships for first 
reading a Bill of indemnity in favour of 
Lord Byron, who, by mistake, sat and 
voted in the present Parliament with- 
out having previously taken the Oath 
and subscribed the Roll. 


Bill to relieve the Right Honourable 
George Frederick William Byron, Baron 
Byron, from certain disabilities and 
penalties in consequence of his having 
sat and voted in the House of Peers 
without being duly qualified by making 
and subscribing the Oath prescribed by 
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law— Presented (The Lorp CHANCELLOR) 
(by Her Majesty’s Command) ; read 1°; 
and to be read 2* on Thursday next, and 
Standing Order No. XXXYV. to be con- 
= in order to its being dispensed 
with. 


UNION WORKHOUSES (IRELAND). 
' MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tue Earzt or ROSSE, in rising to 
move for a Return showing how far, 
during the unusual depression which has 
existed in Ireland during the past winter, 
it has been found necessary to accommo- 
date paupers in those spare buildings in 
union workhouses which the Poor Law 
and Lunacy Inquiry Commission (Ire- 
land) recommended to be converted into 
auxiliary asylums for the reception of 
harmless and incurable lunatics, said, 
he had no hesitation in calling their 
Lordships’ attention to the subject, not- 
withstanding the fact that they had 
been engaged so frequently of late in 
discussing Irish subjects, because he 
thought this was a most important mat- 
ter. He thought the House would con- 
sider that no apology was necessary 
when he told them how enormously the 
number of lunatics in Ireland, main- 
tained at the public expense, had in- 
creased during the last 20 years. In 
1857 the number of pauper lunatics was 
5,600, whilst last year the number had 
risen to 11,500. In February last year 
the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the Poor Law 
Unions and the state of lunacy in Ire- 
land recommended the employment of 
the spare buildings connected with work- 
houses for the accommodation of harm- 
less lunatics, in order to avoid incurring 
a large expense, until some decision 
had been come to in regard to more 
permanent provision for their care. It 
was also recommended that, where ne- 
cessary, certain portions of the work- 
houses should be appropriated for the 
use of lunatics. The Commission also 
reported that medical superintendence 
was required. In the Report, 56 Unions 
were mentioned as being suitable for 
the medical requirements of lunatics, 
and it also suggested alterations in 80 
workhouses. It appeared that the cost 
of erecting the existing buildings for 
lunatics had been at the rate of over 
£150 a-head ; whereas the spare build- 
ings referred to, which were well suited 
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for the purpose, could be made available 
for the reception of harmless, incurable 
lunatics at an expenditure of something 
like £15 a-head, with the additional ad- 
vantage of keeping that class separate 
from the lunatics who required special 
and skilled treatment. He hoped that, 
pending the decision upon the general 
question, no pressure would be put upon 
Boards of Guardians to spend more 
money than was absolutely necessary in 
providing for the reception of the insane 
oor, but that the Government would 
ook into the matter during the Recess 
with the view of seeing whether the re- 
commendations of the Commission could 
be carried out. One objection to the 
carrying out their proposal was the de- 
ficiency of workhouse accommodation, 
and during the distress of the past 
winter it was quite likely that the build- 
ings were insufficient; but that state of 
things was exceptional, and his object in 
moving for the Return was to ascertain 
to what extent the spare buildings had, 
in that exceptional period, been re- 
quired for the reception of paupers. 

Eart SPENCER said, he was not 
prepared to enter at that moment upon 
the general question of the Report of the 
Commission to which the noble Earl had 
referred ; but with regard to the Motion 
he had to say that it would be almost 
impossible to give the exact Return for 
which the noble Earl had moved, be- 
cause in the Report of the Poor Law 
and Lunacy Inquiry Commission the 
buildings, the subject of their recom- 
mendation, were not specifically men- 
tioned. The description given in that Re- 
port of those buildings was so vague that 
the information sought for by the noble 
Earl could scarcely be arrived at. If 
the noble Earl would be satisfied with a 
Return showing the number of inmates 
in the Irish workhouses this year, in 
order that he might compare it with the 
number in former years, such a Return 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
most happy to grant. 

Tue Kart or ROSSE said, he quite saw 
the difficulty in the way of obtaining a full 
Return ; and, though he regretted that 
he could not obtain the information for 
which he asked, he should be glad to 
have the Return offered by the Lord 
President of the Council which he 
thought would be very usefnl. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 
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Return showing the greatest number of in- 
mates in the union workhouses in Ireland in 
the year ended 30th June 1880 as compared 
with the year ended 30th June 1877.—( The 
Eari of Rosse.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 13th July, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee— Resolutions [July 12] reported, 

Pustic Brtts—Second Reading—Turnpike Acts 
Continuance * [260]. 

Committee—Compensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) [232]—n.p.; Partnerships (No. 2) * 
[195 ]—R.P. 

Report — Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (Dublin, &c.) *. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—< Oo 


MONTENEGRO—THE CORTI COMPRO- 
MISE. 


Coronet COLTHURST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in the event of what 
is known as the Corti compromise 
being carried out by Turkey, Her 
Majesty’s Government will urge and 
will induce the other signatories of the 
Treaty of Berlin to urge the full and 
legal carrying into effect by Montenegro 
of the stipulations contained in Article 27 
of the said Treaty ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government would certainly 
expect, and have no doubt that the other 
Powers would also expect, that the 
Prince of Montenegro should conform 
to this Article. They have no reason to 
believe that it would not be fully and 
legally carried into effect should the ar- 
rangement in question be executed. 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL FUND—PEN. 
SIONS AND ANNUITIES. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he will favourably 
consider the applications which have 
been made from time to time by aged 
seamen and widows of aged seamen for 
a further grant from the moneys con- 
tributed by seamen of the Mercantile 
Marine towards the Greenwich Hospital 
Funds, and which, in 1834, amounted 
to £23,000 per annum; and, if he will 
introduce a Bill for the purpose of 
enabling the Admiralty met 3 Board of 
Trade to pay, in addition, to those sea- 
men who are now in receipt of the Green- 
wich Hospital Pension the Merchant 
Seamen’s (Muster Roll) Pension, to 
which they consider themselves equit- 
ably entitled. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY: Sir, there is no 
emg intention to introduce new regu- 
ations with reference to the pensions 
and annuities now granted from the 
funds of Greenwich Hospital to seamen 
of the Mercantile Marine. It is not con- 
templated to grant annuities to seamen’s 
widows. The whole subject referred to 
in the hon. Member’s Question was 
fully elucidated in the answer he re- 
ceived on the 24th of July last year 
from the late First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. I may, however, explain that 
when the Registered Seamen’s Act was 
repealed in the year 1834, the amount 
derived from the payment of 6d. a- 
month by merchant seamen averaged 
£23,000 a-year. All merchant seamen 
who contributed 6d. a-month for five 
years and upwards previous to January 1, 
1835, are eligible, under the Act of 
1869 as amended by the Act of 1872, 
for annuities of £3 8s. per annum. The 
sum advanced to the Board of Trade 
out of Greenwich Hospital Funds since 
the year 1872 for the purchase of an- 
nuities amounts to £123,400. The fur- 
ther payments for the purchase of an- 
nuities will continue for many years. 
It is not intended that men in re- 
ceipt of Greenwich Hospital annuities 
should be rendered eligible for mer- 
chant seamen’s pensions in addition. 
The whole subject was finally settled 
by the legislation of 1872, and the 
Admiralty are not disposed to re-open 
the question. 
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TURKEY—EUROPEAN INTERVENTION. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under 
Secre of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the statement is correct which 
has lately appeared in Foreign news- 
papers, as well as in the English Press, 
alleging that a proposal has been made 
to the British i sora by the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at this Court, to the 
effect that Russian troops should be sent 
to assist the Greeks in taking possession 
of the territory, with regard to which 
the mediation of the Powers has taken 
place; and, whether he can now give 
the House any information upon the 
subject ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Foreign Secretary have 
stated to Parliament that, in the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
it is not to the public advantage that 
the communications which have passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the other Powers in regard to 
the decisions of the Conference at Berlin 
should be made public at present. It 
would be clearly inconsistent with 
those statements for me to answer Ques- 
tions with respect to the nature of any 
such communications. I can only say 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not encourage the proposal of any step 
not in complete accordance with their 

licy of European concert. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government continue to receive 
assurances from all the Powers without 
exception of their desire to maintain 
that concert. 


STREET ACCIDENTS (METROPOLIS)— 
THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Mr. ELLIOT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If 
the Metropolitan Police are still being 
instructed to render ‘first aid to the 
injured and those suffering from sudden 
illness ;” and, if not, why is such 
instruction discontinued ; whether there 
are many cases reported where assist- 
ance has been successfully rendered by 
the police in urgent serious cases; and 
whether there are any reports or other 
papers that he can lay upon the Table 
of the House relative to this subject ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL: Sir, the Am- 
bulance Association of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem some years since 
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established ambulance classes. In Au- 

st, 1879, these classes were trans- 
erred by arrangement from the Ambu- 
lance Association to certain of the divi- 
sional surgeons of the Metropolitan 
Police, who voluntarily undertook the 
service. It is proposed to hold some 
more classes in October, and all neces- 
sary facilities will be given for the 
purpose of instruction ; but whether they 
will be under the divisional surgeons 
and superintendents I am not quite sure. 
The course of instruction embraces the 
treatment of persons in a state of insen- 
sibility, casualties in the streets, and 
other practical matters connected with 
ambulance questions and ambulance 
work, and rendering the first aid to the 
sick or injured. I have been recently 
informed by Sir Edmund Henderson 
that the police who have attended these 
classes have evinced the greatest interest 
in the course, and have shown by their 
examinations a marked ability to grasp 
the subjects which are taught. There 
are no special Papers which can be laid 
before Parliament. 


COST OF CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS 
(CAMBRIDGESHIRE). 

Mr. HICKS asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Why the sum due to the 
county of Cambridge for costs for Cri- 
minal Prosecutions for the half-year 
ending December 1879, remained unpaid 
up to June 24 1880, although it has 
usually been received by the county 
treasurer in the quarter ending 25th 
March ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, the sum due to the county of Cam- 
bridge for costs of criminal prosecutions 
for the half-year ended December, 1879, 
was not paid at the usual period owing 
to the illness of the gentleman who 
examines the Returns and the unprece- 
dented pressure of business. The Return, 
however, came to the Treasury on the 
25th ultimo, and was paid on the 3rd 
instant. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—THE MALT DUTY. 

Mr. BIDDELL (for Mr. W.N. Nicnot- 
son) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is his intention to con- 
tinue any import duty on Foreign malt, 
which duty was 3s. 4d. per quarter in 
excess of the duties levied on English 
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malt; and, whether, in case he contem- 
plates abandoning all such duty, he will 
take into consideration the desirability 
and justice of continuing this duty of 
3s. 4d. per quarter for a limited time, in 
consideration of the sudden disturbance of 
the trade of the English Maltsters by the 
unexpected repeal of the Malt duties, 
and more especially because of the 
great expense they have been put to in 
the construction of their buildings (un- 
necessary for the purpose of the manu- 
facture of malt), in order to carry out 
the requirements of the Excise? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it appears 
to me this is a subject for discussion in 
Committee on the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill rather than for an answer 
to a Question. However, out of courtesy 
to the hon. Member, I will not decline 
to give an answer. I do not under- 
stand the repeal of the Malt Duty to be 
a disturbance of the trade of the maltster. 
The imposition of a fresh duty will, no 
doubt, he a disturbance; but I have 
never known that argument to be ad- 
vanced in the case of the repeal of an 
Excise duty. As to continuing the im- 
port duty on account of the expense the 
English maltster has been put to in the 
construction of buildings in order to 
carry out the requirements of the Ex- 
cise, I will discuss that point more at 
length in Committee on the Bill. At 
present I will confine myself to saying 
that at the time when the maltsters were 
arguing with the Government as to the 
amount of duty to be imposed on the 
foreign maltster, the utmost length of 


restriction they were disposed to go to 


was ls. 9d. per quarter, not 3s. 4d. In 
the case of those brewers who were 
maltsters, they declared that there was 
no money value in the restrictions ; that 
they imposed no burden whatever ; and 
some even said that they were beneficial 
rather than otherwise. Under these 
circumstances, the Government do not see 
their way to adopt the suggestion con- 
tained in the Question. 


TURKEY—THE CONFERENCE AT BER- 
LIN—THE COLLECTIVE NOTE. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Prime Minister whether the Col- 
lective Note has as yet been presented 
to the Porte, as stated in the news- 
papers, and whether he can give any 
information on the’ subject ? 


VOL. COLIV. [rarep series. ] 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: No information 
has arrived on the subject, and we do 
not believe that the Note has been pre- 
sented. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ogo 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Bu 232.] 


(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr, Attorney General for 
Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 9th July.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Temporary provision regard- 
ing compensation for disturbance). 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he rose for the purpose of moving 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do now report Pro- 
gress, andask leavetositagain.” Hequite 
admitted that the Motion was an unusual 
one at that stage; but he thought that 
he should be able to show the Committee 
that, if the Motion was unusual, the pro- 
ceedings of the Government had not been 
merely unusual, but absolutely unex- 
ampled, and that, therefore, the Motion 
was not only justified by the proceedings 
of the Government, but was absolutely 
necessitated by them. It would be neces- 
sary for him to call the attention of the 
Committee to what took place on the 
previous Friday afternoon. The Prime 
Minister, in reply to a speech by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Charles Russell) intimated that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
propose a new clause, or, at any rate, a 
new Amendment, which should, in some 
way, meet the objections urged by that 
hon. and learned Gentleman. [Mr. 
GiapstonE: I beg your pardon.] That 
was the distinct understanding on that 
side of the Committee, notmerely amongst 
a number of hon. Members belonging 
to the Conservative Party, but also many 
hon. Gentlemen of the Irish Party, who 
had also put that construction upon the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
(Mr. A. M. Suntrvan: No, no!] His 
hon. and learned Friend was an excep- 
tion; but he (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
could say that he had consulted a 
great many Irish Gentlemen who had 
come to that conclusion; and he could 
appeal to the right hon. and learned 
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Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Gibson), who wasnot given to place unjust 
or improper constructions upon speeches. 
What did that right hon. and learned 
Gentleman say? He got up immediately 
after the Prime Minister sat down, and 
declared that he was in extreme diffi- 
culty and doubt to know what the Go- 
vernment meant by the remarkable 
speech that they had just heard, and 
whether it indicated that there was to 
be another clause. That sentence was 
followed in the report by the word 
‘Cheers,’ which showed that the sen- 
timents of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman were thoroughly in accordance 
with what hon. Members round him 
understood. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman then proceeded to ask the 
Prime Minister whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to propose to the 
Committee any modification or alteration 
of the clause of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland, 
and to that question he received no 
reply. The Government preferred to 
leave him in the dark. He would not 
assert the fact; but he would leave the 
contradiction to the Government if they 
thought proper; but he had heard that, 
between 7 and 9 that night, the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, whom he was sorry not 
to see in his place, accompanied by the 
Vice President of the Council, had an 
interview with certain Members of the 
Irish Party. At any rate, when the 
Bill came on for discussion in the even- 
ing, he (Lord Randolph Churchill), who 
had not had an interview with the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, assisted by 
the Vice President of the Council, en- 
deavoured to put an end to the uncer- 
tainty in which many on that side of the 
Committee were, and pointed out to the 
Prime Minister the extreme inconve- 
nience which would result to all parties 
if they were allowed to remain in that 
state of uncertainty ; and he urged upon 
him the advantage of stating, definitely 
and frankly, whether it was the intention 
of the Government to propose any altera- 
tion or modification of the clause, and, 
if so, to state what it was. If that had 
been done, they would have had the 
opportunity of being able to fully con- 
sider the question in the intervening 
Saturday and Sunday. The Prime Minis- 
ter replied to him that there was not the 
slightest intention on the part of the 
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Government to effect any modification or 
alteration of the clause. [Mr. Gtap- 
sTONE shook his head.] Well, the Prime 
Minister would be quite able to correct 
him afterwards; but, at any rate, he and 
his hon. Friends understood so, and his 
suggestion was founded upon a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the Prime 
Minister’s words. But, first, he would 
quote the words as he found them in the 
report in Zhe Times— 

‘* He asked the Prime Minister whether there 
would be any alteration or modification of the 
Amendment. Mr, Gladstone explained that the 
noble Lord did not hear him correctly. He had 
not made any such suggestion as that attributed 
to him. What he had said was, that the con- 
struction to be placed upon the words would be 
fully stated by his right hon. Friend when they 
came to the clause in Committee.” 


From those words he and his Friends 
all understood that that clause was to 
remain exactly as it was. [ Cries of 
“Divide!” and ‘Agreed !’”’] He must 
apologize to hon. Members opposite for _ 
going into all these matters; but they 

must recollect that he and his hon. 
Friends on that side did not belong to 
the intelligent Party ; and, therefore, it 
might very well happen that, owing to 
the extremely elaborate reply of the 
Prime Minister, his words were not 
clearly understood. But what they did 
understand was, that the Bill on the 
Paper was to be the Bill of the Govern- 
ment, and that that was to be the Bill 
discussed thisevening. It was not neces- 
sary for the Prime Minister to have 
replied to his question at all; for he 
might have declined to allow himself to 
be asked questions on that point. It 
would be remembered that there was 
some little difficulty in getting the Pre- 
amble postponed; but the reply of the 
Government was perfectly satisfactory at 
the moment and by that reply, the 
Prime Minister obtained the distinct 
advantage of persuading the Committee 
to agree to the postponement of the 
Preamble. What was his (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s) astonishment then to 
find, yesterday, that the Prime Minister 
got up in his place, about 7 o’clock, in 
an extremely empty House, and gave 
Notice, not only of the absolute with- 
drawal of the clause of the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land, but also of a new Amendment of 
his own, the meaning of which he (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), for one, was unable 
to understand. He was not going to 
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discuss it; but if it meant anything, it 
meant that the criticisms of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk, and the 
displeasure of the Irish Party, as ex- 
pressed on Friday afternoon, had had 
their effect, and the requisite alteration 
in the Bill, as it originally stood, had 
been made, though the Prime Minister 
had declared, on Friday, that he had 
no intention whatever of making any 
change. Under those circumstances, he 
did think he was justified in saying that 
these misleading and mysterious tactics on 
the part of the Government were really 
unworthy of them, and would not conduce 
to the passage of the Bill. He must 
press upon the Committee the extreme 
importance of extracting from the Go- 
vernment, before they went any further, 
an explanation of the Amendment of 
which the Prime Minister had given 
Notice, and would venture to point out 
to him and hon. Members opposite that 
it was no answer whatever to tell the 
Opposition that they would have plenty 
of time to consider the Amendment by- 
and-bye. The Amendment of the Prime 
Minister really governed the Bill; and it 
was absolutely idle to suppose that the 
Committee could, with any advantage, 
discuss the Bill, under the impression 
that the Bill was of one character, and 
when they came to the Amendment they 
might find it was of a totally different 
character. The fact of the matter was, 
that the sting of the Bill lay in its tail, 
and they must be informed, and they had 
a right to ask from the Government, 
whether this sting, which in any case 
was of a moderately venomous kind, was 
of such an extremely dangerous charac- 
ter that the Opposition should consider 
whether they could handle the remaining 
parts of the body with any safety to 
themselves. As the measure first stood, 
it offered no alternative to the landlord 
beyond the payment of compensation if 
he desired to enforce his rights. Then 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland, in 
order, as he supposed, to prevent the 
entire dislocation of the Liberal Party, 
proposed an Amendment which gave 
the landlord an alternative by which 
he could avoid the payment of com- 
pensation. This Amendment was de- 
nounced by the Irish Party, and the 
Government saw perfectly well on Fri- 
day afternoon ‘that it would be useless 
for them with it in to attempt to pass 
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the Bill. Then they had this further 
alteration of its meaning, which no one 
at present could understand, and which 
the Committee had a perfect right to 
have an explanation of before it made 
further progress with the measure. It 
was perfectly evident that the Govern- 
ment were trying to sit upon two stools. 
They were trying to conciliate the Irish 
Party, and, at the same time, not to alien- 
ate the support of the moderate section 
of their own Members, and to effect this 
object they had had recourse to all kinds 
of tricks and artifices which were per- 
fectly unfair to the House and perfectly 
unworthy of the Ministry. The Govern- 
ment must choose between these two 
Parties on which they meant to rely, 
and they must say that openly in the 
House, because it was impossible other- 
wise for the House to understand what 
was the real character of the Bill. If it 
was a measure satisfactory to the Irish 
Party, it would then, probably, be a Bill 
not satisfactory to certain Members of 
their own Party. Yet it was clearly 
the duty of the Ministry, though they 
wished to leave the Committee entirely 
in the dark, to state positively, boldly, 
and fairly what they really proposed. It 
was evident that the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister was a most important 
one, or else why should he propose it? 
If it was an unimportant or ordinary 
alteration, it might have been left to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland; while, if it was a very 
trifling change, it could have been safely 
intrusted to the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland. Evidently, 
the real nature and character of the 
Amendment could be guessed at with 
great accuracy, from the mere fact that 
the Prime Minister had taken charge of 
it; and it was really more than the Go- 
vernment had a right to expect that they 
should ask the Committee to make pro- 
gress with the measure, with that Amend- 
ment hanging over them all the time, 
about which they knew nothing what- 
ever. He would not make any comment 
on the Amendment, and he did not wish 
to discuss it in any way ; but he did hope 
that the Committee would see the neces- 
sity of extracting from the Government 
a real, candid, fair, and reliable explana- 
tion of the character of the Amendment, 
in order that, having that explanation, 
they might be able to govern their con- 
duct accordingly. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””—( Lord 
Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked that 
he had only a few words to say in reply 
to the noble Lord opposite (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill). He would make no 
allusion to the somewhat amusing per- 
sonal attacks that had been made upon 
him, for two reasons—first, that he did 
not intend to be driven into defending 
himself against such attacks; and, se- 
condly, because he did not know that he 
was very much in the mood for such dis- 
cussion, after having sat up the whole of 
the previous night. He was rather in- 
clined to stick to the business in hand, 
and to do very little else. The noble 
Lord seemed to know a good deal about 
the proceedings of the Government ; 
more, he could certainly say, than he did 
himself, and he also seemed to know 
why certain Members of the Government 
proposed Amendments. He should have 
thought that the Government might, at 
least, beallowed to conduct their own Busi- 
ness in theirown way, andasthey thought 
best ; and that that was hardly a matter in 
which the noble Lord, although he took 
s0 many questions into consideration, 
and kindly advised the Committee on so 
many measures, would have thought it 
necessary to advise them. There was a 
BT reason why the Prime Minister 
should move this Amendment. He 
wished to make quite clear even to the 
noble Lord, and he thought he had made 
quite clear to the majority of the Com- 
mittee, his understanding of the Bill. 
Having described the Bill, as he thought, 
very clearly in his speech on the second 
reading, he found that there were some 
misconstructions on the part of hon. 
Members opposite which he wished to 
remove. There was a good deal of talk 
about a change of position and a change 
of front on the part of the Government ; 
and, for his part, that seemed to him 
only a specimen of the exaggerated 
manner in which all the debates on that 
Bill had been conducted. It was almost 
the first time in which he recollected an 
instance where a Ministry, having found 
that the words in which they had ex- 
pressed their views and intentions were 
open to misconstruction, or were said by 
some hon. Members to admit of some 
misconstruction, and had endeavoured to 
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make their meaning quite clear, were, 
therefore, charged with having been 
guilty of a change of front. The fact 
was, that there was no change at all on 
the part of the Ministry. His right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister had moved 
these words, in order to make absolutely 
clear, even to the noble Lord himself, 
that he was carrying out what he had 
said in defence of the Bill on the second 
reading; and he (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
thought that it would be far better for 
the progress of Business if they were 
allowed to go on with the Business, and 
left the discussion on the Amendment 
until they reached it, when his right hon. 
Friend would have an opportunity of 
making a statement upon it. 

Mr. GORST said, he was never as- 
tonished at anything that came from a 
Minister of the Crown, when the Go- 
vernment was in difficulties, or else he 
certainly would have been astonished at 
the speech which had just been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. He understood the answer he 
had given to his noble Friend (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) was that he was 
labouring under a delusion, and that 
this Amendment of the Prime Minister, 
which had produced so extraordinary 
an effect on the temper of the Irish 
Party, was really no change of front at 
all, but was merely a means of further 
explaining and making more clear the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland. That was 
what the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant agreeably asked them to be- 
lieve. If that was so, what was the 
good of introducing this Amendment 
with so much solemnity and formality ? 
Why should not the change have been 
left until they came to the clause, and 
then make the alteration, which, it was 
said, was necessary to explain the mean- 
ing of the words; but the way in which 
this Amendment was introduced, and 
the effect which it had produced, was a 

roof that the Chief Secretary to the 
Ce Lieutenant was altogether wrong 
in saying that this was merely an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I beg pardon. 
That is not what I did say. What I 
said was, that my right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment was an explanation of what 
fn believed to be the meaning of the 
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Mr. GORST said, the only effect of 
this explanation was to put the Govern- 
ment in a worse dilemma than before. 
Either there had been a change of front, or 
there had not ; if there had not, and this 
Amendment was merely what it had been 
described—a simple alteration of phrase- 
ology, why had there been this solemnity 
in its introduction, and why should such 
a mere change of phraseology produce 
the effect which undoubtedly had been 
produced on the Irish Party. If, on the 
other hand, it was a change of front, 
then his noble Friend was perfectly justi- 
fied, in order to have that change of front 
discussed, and the effect of it explained, 
in moving, as he had, to report Progress. 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant said that that Motion was not in 
accordance with the ordinary and regu- 
lar procedure. That was perfectly true ; 
but why was it not? Because this was 
not an ordinary and regular Bill; but 
one which changed like a kaleidoscope. 
It just made its appearance as a mere 
clause—that was phase No.1. Froma 
mere clause, attached to another Bill, it 
became a Bill itself—phase No. 2. Then 
followed a strong opposition to it, not so 
much by hon. Members on his own side 
of the House, as by some of the most 
valued and trusted supporters of the 
Government. Then was introduced the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law), 
which seemed to give complete satis- 
faction to the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. There they had phase No. 3. 
But that alteration did not give satis- 
faction to the Irish Party, and there- 
fore came the new Amendment of the 
Prime Minister, which was phase No. 4. 
That new Amendment, undoubtedly, 
made a complete change in the character 
of the Bill. Before it was put on the 

Paper the landlord had an alternative, 
by which he escaped from the operation 
of the measure, by giving his tenant the 
option of a sale. But now, under the 
Amendment of the Prime Minister, the 
landlord had no escape from the Bill, 
unless he would himself propose some 
reasonable alternative. Everybody knew 
what that meant. They had all of them 
had friends who were in difficulties, who 
came to them and told them that be- 
cause of their insolvency it was impos- 
sible for them to get on, and asked them 
to suggest some reasonable course which 
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life been able to undertake such a course ? 
And yet that was exactly what Irish 
landlords would have to do with their 
distressed tenants, under the Bill as it 
stood at present. The tenant distressed 
was to be able to throw upon the land- 
lord the responsibility of pointing out to 
the tenant some reasonable course which 
he must take to extricate himself from 
his difficulties ; and if he did not propose 
such a reasonable course to his tenant 
the unfortunate landlord could not escape 
from the terms of the Bill. It seemed 
to him useless to argue that there was 
not achange in the character of the Bill ; 
and he did think the Government ought 
to give some better explanations of the 
reasons which induced them to make 
that change of front and the purpose of 
that change, and what would be the 
result of it before they went on with the 
discussion of the Amendment on the 
clause. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ob- 
served, that, in his opinion, it would now 
be convenient to the Committee to pro- 
ceed with the Bill; and for that purpose 
he would ask his noble Friend (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), under the circum- 
stances,. to withdraw his Motion. He 
did not, in doing so, think his noble 
Friend was at all wrong in bringing it 
forward, for it seemed to him that this 
was an instance in which there had been 
a change demanding explanation from 
the Government, an explanation which 
it might have been for the convenience 
of the Committee to have received at 
once. But the Government did not 
think it was desirable to give that ex- 
planation now ; and, therefore, the Com- 
mittee must be content to await the time 
when the clause itself came forward, and 
when they were called upon to discuss 
it. It would certainly be a great pity 
that they should spend their time in a 
discussion into which the Government 
would not enter in the spirit that his 
noble Friend desired. No doubt he had 
made the Motion with the sincere desire 
to obtain information—[‘‘ No, no!” ]— 
and he was not aware that his noble 
Friend was not credited with what ap- 
peared to be a sincere desire to obtain an 
explanation of a proceeding which cer- 
tainly needed explanation. The only 
question was, when they were to haveit ; 
and they would, for his part, he thought, 
be gaining time, if they yee now 





they could pursue. Who had ever in his 
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arrived at the point where, at least, 
explanation must necessarily be given. 
He, therefore, hoped his noble Friend 
would withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was not sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland had declined to enter into a 
polemic discussion after the proceedings 
of the previous night; but he was also 
certain that he had given no explanation 
of this change of front. He said that 
the Prime Minister had now made the 
Bill quite clear, even to the noble Lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill); while the 
noble Lord himself declared that, so far 
as he and his neighbours were con- 
cerned, so far from making the Bill 
clear, they did not in the least under- 
stand the object of the change, or exactly 
what the Amendment meant. Under 
those circumstances, the Committee 
ought to have an explanation forth- 
with. He (Mr. Chaplin) was very sorry 
to differ from his right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition (Sir Stafford 
Northcote); but he must say that the 
extraordinary change.of attitude he had 
witnessed on the part of the Government, 
not by any means for the first time, 
certainly required explanation; and 
if a division were taken, he should, 
for that reason, vote with his noble 
Friend. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was not at all satisfied with the 
result of the Motion, because he con- 
sidered that he had been distinctly mis- 
led by the Prime Minister. He put a 
question to him on Friday night, which 
only required ‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No,” and 
the Prime Minister said ‘‘ No,’”’ and he 
had acted as if he had said ‘‘ Yes.” He 
would, however, point out that the 
Amendment now proposed really go- 
verned the whole of the Bill; and it was 
absurd—or, at any rate, he was rather 
surprised that the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion did not agree that it was absurd— 
for them to go on and discuss Amend- 
ments and clauses when the real govern- 
ing part of the Bill remained at the end 
and unexplained. They had now not 
the slightest information or knowledge, 
or any opportunity of procuring infor- 
mation or knowledge, as to what the 
Bill really meant. Under such circum- 
stances, he certainly felt that he would 
be justified in pressing the Motion to a 
division ; but in consequence of the re- 
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quest that had been made to him by his 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition, he would, with the consent 
of, the Committee, withdraw his Motion 
to report Progress. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he rose to move an Amendment, in page 
1, line 10, to leave out from the word 
*‘ ejectment ”’ to ‘‘ possession,” in line 
16, and to insert instead thereof— 

‘¢ Eviction carried out by process of eject. 

ment for non-payment of rent in any of the 
Poor Law Unions mentioned in the Schedule, 
and which.” 
He thought that the Amendment would 
meet the various objections to the Bill 
that had been raised by so many hon. 
Members on both sides of the Committee. 
His object was, not to elicit from the 
Government whether, in their view, 
there was any difference between eject- 
ment and eviction. Up to the present 
moment, the Government seemed to be 
under the impression that ejectments 
executed meant permanent evictions, 
and he intended to dispute the validity 
of the only facts adduced in support of 
the Bill. On the second reading of the 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister dilated on the great in- 
crease in the number of ejectments. He 
stated that— 

“If they looked to the number of ejectments 
they would find that in 1878 there were 1,749, 
and in 1879 2,677, and... . during the first 
five and a-half months of the present year they 
had reached the number of 1,690, thus showing 
an enormous increase over the preceding year.” 


Then he went on to show that unless 
these evictions were checked 15,000 per- 
sons would be driven from their homes, 
‘‘ without hope and without remedy, in 
the course of the present year.” The 
fact to which he (Lord George Hamilton) 
wished to call attention particularly was 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that unless these evictions were 
checked, 15,000 persons would be ren- 
dered homeless before the end of the 
year. The right hon. Gentleman had 
clearly taken the number of ejectments 
mentioned in the Return for the first 
six months of the present year. He had 
multiplied it by two, and estimated that 
each family so evicted consisted of be- 
tween four and five persons. That state- 
ment was doubted by a great many 
persons; and he, for one, particularly 
questioned the accuracy of the Return for 
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the two counties with which he was best 
acquainted—namely, Donegal and Ty- 
rone. According to the Return furnished 
by the Government, the ejectments in 
1878 were 84, and in 1879 122. During 
the first half of the present year they 
amounted to 156. A gentleman named 
Sinclair, an active magistrate in the 
North of Ireland, a landed propietor, 
and one who took a great interest in the 
working of the Land Act of 1870, had 
sent him a communication showing that 
the whole of these figures, so far as the 
North of Ireland was concerned, were 
an absolute delusion. Mr. Sinclair had 
taken the trouble, for the last four 
years, to collect the number of eject- 
ments or evictions which took place in 
the County of Donegal. In 1878, in 
place of 84 evictions, there were only 16, 
and of these only seven were at the in- 
stance of landlords; nine being at the 
instance of other creditors. In 1879 
there were 17 evictions, instead of 112, 
and of the 17 only six were at the in- 
stance of landlords, the remaining 11 
being at the instance of other creditors. 
For the present year, in place of 156, 
there were but 17 evictions, and a con- 
siderable proportion of these were at 
the instance of other creditors than 
landlords. The statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman excited great sur- 
prise in the minds of other persons, and 
particularly in the mind of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Donegal. 
His Lordship telegraphed, on Saturday 
last, to the sub-Sheriff of the county to 
send the total number of ejectments, 
and the total number of bond fide evic- 
tions which had occurred in the county 
during the first six months of the pre- 
sent year. The sub-Sheriff accordingly 
sent the telegram which he held in his 
hand, stating that the number of eject- 
ments from the County Donegal, from 
the 1st of January to the 30th of June 
last, was 156; but that the number of 
actual evictions was only 18. Of the 
persons ejected, 45 tenants were re- 
instated as care-takers upon their farms. 
In 93 cases agreements were signed, and 
the tenants retained possession. In cases 
were the tenant was left as care-taker 
on the farm, he had it in his option to 
make arrangements within a certain 
time to pay rent; and in that case he 
could continue his tenancy, and he was 
not turned out either ‘homeless or 
hopeless.” With respect to the County 
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of Tyrone, he had a letter from the 
agent of a large property in that county,” 
which likewise demonstrated that the 
Return was delusive. The writer in- 
formed him that he had been reluctantly 
compelled to take out 40 ejectments 
against tenants, and that a certain num- 
ber had been executed. Every ejectment 
was included in the Return of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister ; but, 
as a matter of fact, not one single farmer 
was evicted. Only three persons had 
been deprived of their holdings; one was 
a bankrupt Scotch timber merchant re- 
siding in a town, and two other persons 
were in business, and were practically 
bankrupt and unable to pay the rent of 
the small holdings, for which there was 
a great demand by people who were able 
to pay for them ; so that, with regard to 
the ejectments which this gentleman had 
taken out, there had been no evictions 
of the kind mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. If, 
therefore, they excluded from the argu- 
ments of the Government this one state- 
ment of fact which they had made, there 
wasnothing left. That wastheonesolitary 
fact that, after great pressure, they had 
been able to extract from the Govern- 
ment. But he would go a little further 
still. He had read to the Committee a 
statement showing the increase in the 
evictions in the County of Donegal. In 
spite of the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, the Bill was not comprehensive 
in its present shape. So far as he under- 
stood these clauses, the object of the 
Government was to give something 
equivalent to tenant right: to districts in 
which it did not now exist. In the 
North of Ireland, by the Land Bill of 
1870, a certain legal interest was given 
to each tenant in his holding, and what 
had been the consequence? The con- 
sequence had been that tenants had been 
ejected at the suit of creditors, other 
than landlords. Itfrequently happened 
in the North of Ireland that many a 
money-lender, or other creditor, sued 
the tenant in a Superior Court to recover 
a debt. The only assets the farmer had 
was very likely his tenant right, which 
had been conferred upon him by the 
Land Act of 1870. As the matter stood, 
a creditor could obtain possession of the 
farm and oust the farmer from it. Mr. 
Sinclair, who had furnished the figures 
which he had quoted, expressed himself 
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very strongly upon the subject. Hewould 
read to the Committee what he said— 

“Cases of ejectment at the suit of persons 
other than landlords have been frequent since 
the Land Act of 1870, and probably they do not 
occur except in the tenant-right districts. The 
present practice in this part of Ireland is to sue 
the tenant who owes £20 or £30 in the Superior 
Courts; and, if he has anything of tenant right 
in his farm, he is almost sure to be ejected, and 
the creditor put in possession of the farm.”’ 


Then the writer inclosed particulars of 
a case which had occurred, and went on 
to say— 

‘* In a case on my own property, the tenant 
attempted to forcibly re-possess himself of the 
farm. In another case, the original bill was 
only £20. The plaintiff’s bill of costs came 
to £70, while those of the tenant’s attorney 
amounted to £40, and the rent of the holding 
was only £4 10s,” 

It seemed tohim (Lord George Hamilton) 
that they would be very likely to make 
a very sad state of affairs much worse by 
hasty legislation. It must be perfectly 
clear that Her Majesty’s Government, 
when they brought in this Bill, had very 
little idea of its significance, or of its 
effect in Ireland. They ought to make 
every allowance for the exceptional diffi- 
culties of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The post 
held by him was by no means a bed of 
roses. So faras he (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) was concerned, he begged to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for the manly 
and unmistakeable way in which he had, 
on more than one occasion, announced 
his intention of maintaining the law in 
Ireland. His idea, no doubt, was that 
there would be a few cases in which 
landlords would act harshly; and if he 
could, by a simple form, which nobody 
could dispute, eliminate these hard cases 
from the process of ejectment, he could 
much more easily maintain law. He gave 
the right hon. Gentleman every credit 
for his good intentions; but the Com- 
mittee was placed in great and excep- 
tional difficulties in discussing the Bill. 
They ought to have before them accurate 
figures and statistics, as to the number 
of bond fide ejectments taken out, and 
the number of actual evictions that had 
occurred or were likely to take place. 
He was perfectly certain that the sub- 
Sheriffs of the different counties could 
supply that information, and could dis- 
tinguish between the cases in which 
eviction had taken place at the instance 


of the landlord and at that of creditors 
Lord George Hamilton 
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other than the landlord. If they had 
such statistics before them, he believed 
they would find that the 15,000 persons 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister would shrink to a 
very small number indeed. He would 
venture to allude to a document which 
he hoped the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Prime Minister and the Chief Seeretary 
for Ireland would have time to study— 
namely, the Report made to the Govern- 
ment with reference to the Deccan ryots. 
That document showed the fact that 
when the ryots in certain parts of the 
Bombay Presidency were endowed with 
increased proprietary rights, they got 
more incurably into debt than they were 
before. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister that if 
they could establish a bond fide tenant 
right in the whole of Ireland it would 
be a good thing; but the establishing of 
a spurious tenant right would practically 
convey the whole of the property in land 
to the money-lenders, and debar land- 
lords from getting their rents. He would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman the effect 
of the Bill. The landlord would not be 
able to obtain his rent, to which he was 
legally entitled. It was shown that it 
would be possible for other creditors to 
proceed against the tenant, and, having 
proceeded, to force the landlord to pay 
the tenant a sum of money, which would 
go into the pockets of the money-lender. 
The landlord would be prevented from 
exercising his legal right, and the money- 
lender would be enabled to force the 
landlord to pay part of the tenant’s debt. 
He hoped that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would carefully consider what he 
ventured to lay before them, and would 
see that that was contrary to justice and 
common sense. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would seriously consider it before 
insisting upon their proposal, and that 
they should lay before the Committee 
an undoubted and authenticated state- 
ment showing that some alteration of 
the law was necessary. He felt sure 
that the Committee would willingly 
assent to it if necessity were shown. No 
such statement had yet been made; and 
in order to elicit from the Government 
an explanation, he would move in the 
lst clause, which proposed to make 
temporary provision regarding compen- 
sation for disturbance, to insert the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 10, to leave out from “ eject- 
ments ’’ to “ ion ’? in line 16, and insert 
“eviction carried out by process of ejectment for 
non-payment of rent in any of the Poor Law 
Unions mentioned in the Schedule, and which.” 
—(Lord George Hamiiton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoyn) said, 
he could not very well follow the noble 
Lord (Lord George Hamilton) in his in- 
ferences, because he did not understand 
the premises on which those inferences 
were based. Evictions with which the 
Committee was dealing were ejectments 
by the landlord, and wholly different from 
what the noble Lord called eviction by a 
creditor. The only eviction by a creditor 
that he (the Solicitor General for Ireland) 
was acquainted with was where a mort- 
gagee went into possession. The Bill was 
only conversant with the action of land- 
lords, and did not propose to deal with 
any action that might be taken by other 
creditors of the tenant. He supposed 
that what the noble Lord referred to, 
and called an eviction by a creditor, 
was where the creditor obtained judg- 
ment for his demands, and issued an 
execution under which the Sheriff seized 
and sold the tenant’s interest in his farm, 
but not at the landlord’s instance. In 
such cases, the tenant was removed from 
his holding by the action of the law, as 
between debtor and creditor, and not be- 
tween landlord and tenant ; and the Bill 
gave the tenant, under those circum- 
stances, no claim to compensation. It 
dealt only with evictions by landlords. 
The noble Lord had stated that the in- 
tention of the Government was to prevent 
landlords using their legal rights; but 
that was not the object of the Bill, which 
was only to make harsh landlords, in the 
present exceptional crisis, extend that 
indulgence to their tenants which the 
majority of landlords were in the habit 
of showing. He should not attempt to 
follow the noble Lord into what he had 
said with regard to the ryots in the 
Deccan; for their case was not on all 
fours with that with which the Committee 
had to deal, and for the present it was 
sufficient to confine themselves to Ire- 
land. The noble Lord had asked for an 
authenticated ,statement showing that a 
temporary alteration of the law was 
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necessary. He (the Solicitor General 
for Ireland) could only say that the 
figures already in the possession of hon. 
Members were prepared by responsible 
officers; and if they were not reliable 
he should be glad to know what were. 
If those figures were not correct, the 
officers who had compiled them would 
have been guilty of a dereliction of duty, 
and must have imposed upon the Go- 
vernment, which was not probable. 
They were figures compiled from the 
Returns of public officials; and he 
thought they must be considered much 
more reliable than the statements of 
private individuals. That was the dis- 
tinction between the figures of the noble 
Lord and those relied upon by the Go- 
vernment. They were compiled from 
the judicial statistics upon which much 
of the statistics of the country were 
based. The Returns showed the number 
of ejectments executed in the four Pro- 
vinces of Ireland for non-payment of 
rent, but had nothing whatever to do 
with evictions by creditors, who, having 
obtained judgment, issued execution, 
and by means of a Writ of fiert facias 
levied the amount through the instru- 
mentality of the Sheriff. Such pro- 
ceedings were not landlord ejectments. 
The cases with which these Returns 
dealt were those in which tenants owed 
rent to their landlords, andin which the 
landlord had taken proceedings and 
evicted, eviction being the means by 
which the transfer of the holding to the 
landlord was effected, subject to the 
right of the tenant within the limit of six 
months to redeem the holding and his 
interest in it, upon payment of rent and 
costs. The Return compiled from the 
judicial statistics showed that in 1878, 
the total number of ejectments executed 
in Ireland for non-payment of rent 
amounted to 1,749. Of these, in Donegal, 
83 Civil Bill ejectments, and 1 Superior 
Court ejectment, making 84 in all, were 
executed, and all these were executed 
at the suit of the landlord against the 
tenant. In 1879 the Return also com- 
piled from the judicial statistics showed 
the total number of ejectments executed in 
Ireland for non-payment of rent to have 
been 2,677, and out of that number 122 
occurred in the County Donegal. In the 
first six months of 1880, the number of 
ejectments for non-payment of rent exe- 
cuted in Ireland was 1,696, a number 
very much greater than that given by 
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the noble Lord. The question therefore 
was, had the Sheriff returned the true 
figures, and had the officers, whose duty 
it was to compile them, returned them 
correctly? If so, the Return presented 
by the Government was perfectly ac- 
curate. If the Returns of the Sheriffs 
were accurate, and if they had been 
accurately compiled by the officers who 
received them, then there could be no 
doubt of the accuracy of the Returns. 
Such Returns were compiled in the office 
in Dublin, from the Returns sent there 
by the Sheriffs of all the ejectments in 
Ireland for non-payment of rent. And 
those Returns showed that in the first 
six months of 1880 there were 1,696 
ejectments as against 2,677 for the whole 
year of 1879. 

Mr. GRAY said, he should like to 
know whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Solicitor General for 
Ireland) meant that ejectments were 
evictions ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that ejectment executed meant eviction. 
Eviction, as contra-distinguished from 
ejectment, merely meant the last stage 
in the whole process of ejectment— 
namely, the turning out of the tenant 
by process of law. That was the mean- 
ing of these Returns of “ ejectments 
executed.”” The noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
referred to a large class of cases, which 
they had not got before them in these 
Returns, but which the noble Lord stated, 
from private sources of information in 
his own possession, where the tenants, 
after having been dispossessed by pro- 
cess of ejectment, had been put back 
again in their holdings as care-takers or 
under some agreement. But when the 
process of eviction was executed, it meant 
that the tenant ceased any longer to be 
the tenant of theland. His tenancy was 
absolutely and entirely put an end to, 
subject to his six months’ right of re- 
demption entitling him to reinstatement. 
He ceased then to be tenant; and the 
landlord who put him back as his care- 
taker, had him completely under his 
control, keeping him there as his servant, 
to be turned out at any time afterwards 
summarily. He was not saying that 
the landlord did this for any improper 
purpose; but the fact remained. The 
landlord determined, by ejectment, the 
tenancy, and turned the tenant into a 
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servant. The tenant thus became the 
servant of the landlord usually for a 
small nominal payment, and by a sum- 
mary process before the magistrates at 
petty sessions the landlord could turn 
him out of the place at any time. There- 
fore, although the noble Lord was right, 
and perfectly correct in one sense, when 
he said it could hardly be alleged that 
the tenant was driven out of his home, 
yet, in point of substance, the noble Lord 
was not right, because the tenant ceased 
to be a tenant to a landlord: instead 
of that he became a servant to a master, 
and uuless the right of redemption he 
would have as tenant within six months 
by paying the rent and costs was exer- 
cised, he would not be put back and 
reinstated in his position of tenant. It 
was not necessary to trouble the Com- 
mittee with any more remarks on the 
topics which the noble Lord had placed 
before them; but he would come at 
once to the Amendment which the noble 
Lord proposed to make in the clause. 
As the clause now stood, it dealt with 
two classes of cases: the first class in- 
cluded those in which the ejectment had 
commenced—that was to say, where the 
Writ in the Superior Court, or the pro- 
cess in the Inferior Court, had been 
issued or served—where the initiatory 
step of the ejectment had been com- 
menced after the Act became law, and 
before the last day of December, 1881. 
That was one class. The second class 
was, where the initiatory proceedings 
had already commenced before the Act 
became law, and where, before the 31st 
of December, 1881, they had ripened 
into absolute eviction. The noble Lord 
proposed by the Amendment to wipe out 
all that portion of the clause and to sub- 
stitute for both of these clauses those 
cases only where the tenant, after the 
Act became law, and before the 31st of 
December, 1881, should be evicted by 
process of ejectment for non-payment of 
rent in any of the Poor Law Unions 
mentioned in the Schedule—that was to 
say, cases in which the tenant had ac- 
tually ceased to be the tenant of the hold- 
ing by a process of law after the Act be- 
came law, and before the 31st December, 
1881. He would not insult hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the Committee 
by imputing to them the idea of desiring 
to legislate only in the interest of the 
landlord; but the fact was that if this 
Amendment were adopted, the landlord, 
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or the person in the position of the land- 
lord, would be the only person benefited. 
It was a most unfortunate thing that the 
question could never be debated in that 
House, consisting of Representatives of 
every class of the community and from 
every part of the United Kingdom, with- 
out at once raising up the barrier of 
class interests between landlord and 
tenant, whose interests really ought to 
be identical. Every hon. Member in that 
Committee ought, he humbly submitted, 
to do his best to prevent the two classes 
from being put one against the other. 
Injury to the tenant was injury to the 
landlord, and injury to the landlord was 
injury to the tenant. Where was the 
landlord if the lands were left un- 
tenanted? Where was the tenant if 
the landlord took his capital away from 
the country? If he had spoken warmly 
on the subject it was because the matter 
was one in regard to which he felt 
strongly. The result of adopting the 
noble Lord’s Amendment would be this. 
A landlord might lay the train; he 
might commence proceedings and bring 
them up to the point of having the exe- 
cution or decree ready to be placed in 
the hands of the Sheriff, up to the 31st 
of December, 1881; but provided that 
he did not actually fire the train before 
that time no consequences would fall 
upon him. Thus the landlord would be 
in a state of preparation, ready to do all 
the mischief; but provided he did not 
actually put the match to the train until 
the 1st of January the noble Lord’s 
Amendment would protect him. He was 
quite sure that the noble Lord did not 
contemplate that result, or intend to 
place it in the power of the landlord to 
commit an act of that kind. But such 
would be the consequence of the Amend- 
ment. He asked the Committee not to 
accept the Amendment of the noble 
Lord, but to leave the application of the 
clause as it stood in the Bill to the two 
classes he (the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land) had already referred to. 

Mr. GIBSON thought his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General for 
Treland did not apprehend the gravity 
and seriousness of the charges made by 
the noble Lord the Member for Middle- 
sex (Lord George Hamilton). He (Mr. 
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Gibson) had nothing whatever to com- 
plain of in the way in which his hon. 
and learned Friend had met the state- 
ment of the noble Lord. He had met it 
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in the most temperate, fair, and reason- 
able manner. But, as he understood, 
the charge which his noble Friend en- 
deavoured to convey very deliberately 
and very reasonably to the Committee 
was this—that the statistics given by the 
Government in support of the Bill were 
inaccurate, and were not confirmed by 
the facts. No personal charge was made 
against the Government. It would be 
absurd and unreasonable to suggest that 
statesmen such as he had the honour to 
see before him could, for a moment, in- 
tentionally misrepresent a single fact or 
figure to the Committee. But these 
facts and figures had been brought 
before the Committee with a certain 
amount of haste and hurry; and his noble 
Friend merely suggested that one of the 
gravest elements of the case submitted 
to the judgment of the Committee had 
not been borne out upon a closer and 
more attentive examination. His noble 
Friend, being only a private Mem- 
ber of the Committee, had not the means 
which were at the disposal of the Exe- 
cutive Government of furnishing himself 
with figures, and of examining the details 
of the clause. When the measure was 
first submitted to the House, it was ob- 
vious that the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was not him- 
self in complete possession of the figures. 
He stated what the number of evictions 
were; and it now appeared that those 
figures must have been prepared with a 
great deal of necessary haste, in order 
that the right hon. Gentleman should be 
in a position to lay some figures before 
the Committee. If he had no figures to 
place before the Committee, it was ob- 
vious that he would have no case to 
state to hon. Gentlemen ; and, therefore, 
figures became an absolute necessity. 
But when the right hon. Gentleman 
was asked some merely elementary ques- 
tion connected with the figures, he was 
unable to give the slightest explanation 
of them. [Mr. W. E. Forster dis- 
sented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
indicated dissent ; but that was certainly 
the fact. The right hon. Gentleman was 
asked, in his (Mr. Gibson’s) presence, 
and in his hearing, and within the hear- 
ing of the whole House, whether his 
figures included ejectments on the title 
as well as for non-payment of rent, and 
the right hon. Gentleman was unable to 
answer the question. He (Mr. Gibson) 
asked if they included holdings in towns 
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as well as in the country, and the right 
hon. Gentleman was unable to answer. 
hee W. E. Forster again dissented. | 

he right hon. Gentleman could explain 
afterwards; he (Mr. Gibson) was speak- 
ing now of a matter within his own 
knowledge. As he had asked the 
question himself, and had received the 
answer, he was able to remember the 
fact well. He asked if the Return in- 
cluded the towns, and the right hon. 
Gentleman said he supposed not. He 
then asked if it included the cities, and 
the right hon. Gentleman said he was 
not aware that there was any particular 
distinction between towns and cities. 
He made.no charge against the right 
hon. Gentleman, except this—that his 
statement showed the haste with which 
the figures had been prepared ; and that 
was the excuse for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not being prepared with com- 
plete information as to them. They had 
now the figures before them, and what 
were they? Fortunately the Committee 
were not left with one set of figures. 
He would, however, for the purpose of 
the observations he desired to make, 
confine himself to the figures for the year 
1879. Those figures were stated in the 
Return which he held in his hand, and 
which was one of the Returns laid on the 
Table during the last few days. That 
Return stated that the number of eject- 
ments in Ireland in 1879, in the County 
of Donegal, was 122. He asked the 
attention of the Committee to that 
statement. Another Return had been 
subsequently laid on the Table of the 
House within the last four days, and it 
was prepared before there was a sug- 
gestion of the present Bill, at the instance 
of his right hon. Friend the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Lowther). 
One would imagine that the figures con- 
tained in that Return, ordered by Par- 
liament months ago, and prepared with 
deliberation, would tally in all particulars 
with the hurried Return, prepared in a 
few days to meet the exigencies of the 
present Bill. But he was unable to find 
any concord at all between the figures 
contained in the hurriedly-prepared 
Return, and in the Return more delibe- 
rately prepared by the order of Parlia- 
ment. In the Return quoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the number of executed judgments in 
the County of Donegal for the year 1879 
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was given at 122; but, on turning to 
the more deliberate Return prepared 
after an interval of months under an 
order of the late Parliament, the aggre- 
gate of evictions of all sorts in that year 
in the County of Donegal was 52. He 
made no charge whatever against the 
Sheriff or against any public officer. 
He only wished to point out, with regard 
to the group of figures thrown at the 
Committee, that it was reasonable there 
should be some explanation. His noble 
Friend who had challenged the figures 
contained in the Returns presented to 
the Committee had done so very reason- 
ably. He had not gone out of his way 
in order to contest the Returns in refer- 
ence to all the different counties ; but, 
as everyone knew, the noble Lord was 
specially connected with the County of 
Tyrone and with the County of Donegal, 
and everyone knew also that he had 
special means of obtaining information 
about those counties. What was the 
state of the facts in reference to them ? 
He did not think there was the slightest 
agreement between the figures referred 
to by the noble Lord and those referred 
to by the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland. His noble Friend 
confined his attention to six months of 
the present year, and passed by 1878 
and 1879; and there were no judicial 
statistics to meet those of his noble 
Friend, because the judicial statistics 
were confined to the years 1878 and 1879 
only. His noble Friend directed atten- 
tion to a paper of figures which dealt 
with six months of the year 1880; and 
when fully brought out in reference to 
Donegal, the figures which he founded 
upon that paper were totally at variance 
with those laid before the Committee by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland. He (Mr. Gibson) 
forgot what the exact total was stated to 
be in reference to the County of Done- 
gal. [An hon. Member: 156.] 156 was 
the Return, according to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland ; but the judicial statistics 
contained nothing with regard to the 
six months covered by the statement of 
his noble Friend. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoyn) said, 
that the Return to which he had referred 
from 1st January to 30th June, 1880, 
was compiled from the Sheriff’s Re- 
turns, for the purpose of the compila- 
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tion of the judicial statistics for the 
current year. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he certainly under- 
stood, when he read the Returns, that 
the judicial statements were confined to 
the published volume for 1878 and the 
unpublished volume for 1879. He did 
not understand that there were any 
judicial statistics, either published or un- 
published, for the year 1880. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the information which was furnished in 
reference to the six months ending on 
the 30th of June, 1880, was furnished 
from the Office of Judicial Statistics, 
from the same sources supplied to that 
office as those which supplied the other 
Returns. In point of fact, they formed 
part of the same Returns. 

Mr. GIBSON remarked, that ‘from 
the same source”? was a very vague 
statement. He would take the descrip- 
tion given by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and the first Return 
laid on the Table to justify the Bill was 
described as ‘‘ A Return of evictions from 
the published volume of 1878 ; Return of 
evictions from the unpublished volume of 
1879.”” When he came to deal with the 
year 1880, what the right hon. Gentleman 
did was this—he had no judicial statistics 
to fall back upon; but what he did was 
to say that he would lay, and he did lay, 
on the Table of the House, Returns that 
were compiled by the Constabulary. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER made an ob- 
servation across the Table which did 
not reach the Gallery. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he made no charge 
against the right hon. Gentleman; but 
he only said this—the sanction of pre- 
paration which generally attended the 
preparation of judicial statistics was 
absent in regard to the Returns for the 
six months covered by the present year, 
and there was nothing produced beyond 
Returns which had been made by the 
Constabulary. What his noble Friend 
said, in reference to the particular 
figures, was that in regard to the County 
of Donegal there had been a far less 
number of actual evictions than was 
stated in the Government Return. That 
was the broad statement made by the 
noble Lord—namely, that over 100 evic- 
tions were stated in the Returns laid 
on the Table,at the instance of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but that from 
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some cause, of course capable of ex- 

lanation, the actual number of evictions 

urnished to the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Donegal by the sub-Sheriff 
was very much less than that given by 
the Government. That was a clear and 
distinct statement, and it was one that 
required a good deal of explanation. 
The only explanation now attempted by 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland was that there was a dif- 
ference between ejectments by the land- 
lord for the non-payment of rent and 
evictions from other causes. He made 
his hon. and learned Friend a present of 
the difference, and would take the evic- 
tions of all sorts—those at the suit of the 
landlord for the non-payment of rent, as 
well as all others, and, giving the Govern- 
mentthe fullest credit for being able to rely 
upon their Returns, they still fell vastly 
short of the figures laid on the Table of 
the House. Therefore, fairly and tem- 
perately, his noble Friend suggested 
that it was a matter which required as 
serious and speedy an explanation as 
possible. If there was such a serious 
divergence in one figure, as there was in 
this case within his noble Friend’s own 
personal knowledge, his noble Friend 
was right in distinctly challenging the 
conclusions of the Government; and 
surely the circumstance was one which 
ought to induce the Committee to mis- 
trust very seriously the accuracy of all 
the figures submitted by the Government, 
upon which they had acted in drawing 
up their Bill, and upon which they 
asked the Committee to act hereafter. 
He had no wish to take the case further 
than that. It was avery reasonable way 
of presenting the figures to the Com- 
mittee. There was, however, another 
point, not particularly referred to by his 
noble Friend, which called for explana- 
tion. Two sets of figures had been sub- 
mitted by the Government to the Com- 
mittee, as entitling the Committee to 
ratify the proposals of the Government. 
One was the number of evictions, and the 
other the civil war argument. It was 
said that thousands of persons were em- 
ployed in the Counties of Galway and 
Mayo in carrying on a kind of civil war 
—that there were 3,000 or 4,000 police 
employed in Galway, the largest county 
in Ireland, in supporting the service of 
processes. He challenged that state- 
ment in the most distinct way, and he 
asked the Government to place on the 
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Table of the House a Return showing 
what was the normal number of police 
in Galway, and what was the greatest 
number of extra and additional police 
sent down, say, within the last nine 
months, in aid of the ordinary police 
force, to assist in the service of processes. 
The ordinary police force of the County 
of Galway was, he believed, about 500 ; 
and he believed the greatest number of 
additional police at any time sent down 
to that county was under 400. He 
should be greatly surprised if any Re- 
turn was presented to the Committee 
that would show that at any one period 
during the last six or nine months there 
were as many as 1,000 police in the 
whole of that great County of Galway. 
He was of opinion that the figures 
which formed the basis of the calcula- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government had 
been sprung upon the Committee, and 
upon the landlords of Ireland, with un- 
necessary haste. At no time in the 
whole history of the anti-rent agitation, 
when it had been found necessary to 
afford protection to the service of pro- 
cesses, had there been anything like the 
number of police suggested by the Go- 
vernment necessarily employed in that 
occupation; and he apprehended that the 
cause of the great discrepancy which 
really existed between the Government 
figures and the actual facts was this— 
perhaps, 50 police might be employed in 
protecting process-servers on half-a-dozen 
separate days; but, instead of looking 
upon them as the same police, which they 
actually were, the Government multi- 
plied them by the number of days they 
were employed. By that means it was 
very easy to arrive at a very substantial 
number of police. It was quite clear 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had not gone into 
the matter fully. He (Mr. Gibson) had 
some acquaintance with the topics upon 
which he had been speaking; and from 
his own personal knowledge, and from 
all he had heard since the present de- 
bate was commenced, during the last 
few days, he believed the figures he had 
named would be far nearer to the fact 
than the figures given by the Govern- 
ment. He was prepared to assert, as 
the result of his own conviction, that the 
number of 1,000 of the Constabulary, 
ordinary and extraordinary, would be 
far nearer to the actual figure than the 
3,000 or 4,000 mentioned by the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. If the 
evictions would not stand the test of 
simple examination, that state of civil 
war with which they were terrified could 
also be examined into without any con- 
clusions being arrived at of an alarming 
character. And surely those circum- 
stances would justify the Committee in 
asking the Government to reconsider the 
position in which the matter stood. He 
assumed that if the Government, after 
a careful and reasonable examination, 
found that the evictions were not what 
they thought they were; if they found 
that the tenants were not turned out on 
to the roadside; if they found that the 
service of the processes of law, though 
occasionally difficult, and occasionally 
requiring the attention of a substantial 
force of police, did not require the great 
military display described by the right 
hon. Gentleman, then he apprehended 
that nothing that had occurred upon the 
previous stages of the Bill would pre- 
vent the Government from re-consider- 
ing the matter with the view, he would 
not say of withdrawal, but of translating 
the Bill elsewhere. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the statis- 
tics submitted by the Government, and 
those placed before the Committee by 
the noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 
and his right hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Gibson) seemed, no doubt, contra- 
dictory; but he (Mr. Law) thought he 
could explain an error into which his 
right hon. and learned Friend had 
fallen with respect to the evictions. 
Now, his right hon. and learned Friend 
had had considerable experience in these 
matters; and he, at least, must have 
known that the Returns made by the 
Constabulary gave only those cases of 
eviction to which their attention had 
been particularly directed as being cases 
of something like an agrarian character. 
(Mr. Grzson dissented.] If his right 
hon. and learned Friend did not concur 
in that view, he (Mr. Law) could not 
give him all the credit to which he 
thought he was entitled. If his right 
hon. and learned Friend would take the 
trouble to compare the Returns of 
evictions reported by the Constabulary 
at any time with the numbers of evic- 
tions which actually took place, and 
were returned by the Sheriffs for the 
compilation of the judicial statistics, he 
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would find that the disproportion was 
very considerable. For example, in the 
Sheriff’s Returns, the number of evic- 
tions in Ulster were about equal to those 
in Munster or in Connaught; but when 
they came to look at the Constabulary 
Returns they would see that as in 
Ulster there was very rarely any appre- 
hension of violence or disturbance in 
connection with evictions, and, thus the 
cases in which the assistance of the 
police was required were but few, 
there was a striking disproportion in 
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1,749, 2,677 and 3,399, they amounted 
in 1878 to 390, in 1879 to 1,758, and in 
the first six months of the present year 
to 2,470. His right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Gibson) disputed the 
accuracy of the Return for 1879. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had not gone 
more widely into the figures than he 
thought reasonable. He had taken the 
figures with reference to Donegal, and 
showed that the total was far in excess 
of the addition of the figures added to- 
| gether with reference to Donegal, con- 





the police Returns between the number jtained in the Return ordered by the 
of evictions in the Province and the late Parliament at the instance of his 
number returned in Connaught or |right hon. Friend the late Chief Secre- 
Munster. His right hon. and Masked |tary for Ireland. - 

Friend seemed to be dissatisfied with; Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
the Returns made by the Department of |T[RELAND (Mr. Law) said, that was 
Judicial Statistics; but they were all! probably so, because that Return in 
open to inspection and could be verified. | question did not purport to give all the 
The Returns given by the Government | evictions throughout Ireland. Besides, 
began with 1877, and his right hon. and |if his right hon. and learned Friend 
learned Friend could easily verify them | would look, he would see that there 
if he pleased. He would, however, was a number of blanks in the Return, 
find that the figures given by the Go-| there being as many as four on one 
vernment were quite correct. When page. All the Government could do 
the Bill first came under discussion, his | was to give the Committee the figures 





right hon. and learned Friend asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland for several 
Returns, and on the next day on which 
the discussion was resumed the Govern- 
ment did all they could to comply with 
that request ; but the time was too short 
to enable them to render complete Re- 
turns. They gave the statistics pre- 
viously issued in regard to the year 
1878, and those about to be published 
for the year 1879; thus showing the 
actual number of evictions in every 
county in Ireland in those two years. 
It was true that, dealing, as he did, only 
with the Constabulary Returns, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was unable 
to separate the evictions in the cities 
and towns from those in other parts of 
the country; but the judicial statistics 
enabled a distinction to be made; and it 
was found that there had, in fact, been 
no increase in the evictions for non- 
payment of rent in towns or cities. The 
numbers were 537 in the first year, 529 
in the second, and 531 in the third year. 
Now, if they deducted these figures 
from the whole number of ejectments 
returned on the Paper, they would find 
the whole of the rural ejectments in 
Ireland. But suppose they took half 
the residue for.that portion of Ireland 
not included in the Bill, the figures be- 
came more startling; for in place of 


contained in the published statistics of 
1878, those from the statistics of 1879 
not yet issued, and from the Returns of 
the first six months of 1880, which 
came from identically the same source— 
namely, Doctor Hancock. His right 
hon. and learned Friend wanted to dis- 
tinguish the Return of 1880 from those 
that went before; but there was no dis- 
tinction. They were, in short, all pre- 
pared in precisely the same way. The 
Return was made up for the first half 
of the present year from answers ob- 
tained from the different Sheriffs, tabu- 
lated in the same office, and signed by 
the same officer; and if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman looked at the 
manuscript Returns of 1879 and half of 
1880, which had been laid on the Table, 
he would see that they were signed by 
Dr. Hancock. Of course, there was a 
great discrepancy between these and the 
police Returns, because the latter gave 
only the number of cases which, for spe- 
cial reasons, had been reported to them. 
What figures could his right hon. and 
learned Friend expect to get besides 
those already returned by the sub- 
Sheriffs? The Returns presented had 
been directed to be made up by the re- 
sponsible officers in the same way as the 
Returns of previous years had been 





made; and the result was that they 
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showed the evictions to have increased, through the action of hard landlords 
and to be still increasing. Hon. Mem- large and increasing number of tenants 
bers spoke of reinstatement of tenants | were being turned out into the roads, 
after eviction in the guise of care-takers. homeless; and he believed it was the 
But the moment an execution was exe- Chief Secretary for Ireland who drew a 
cuted there was an end of the tenancy; moving picture of people clinging to a 
and if a man went back as care-taker, he raft or ship that had been wrecked, and 
went back as the care-taker and servant , said that the Irish tenants were the un- 
of his former landlord, and as such could | fortunate sailors. The right hon. Gen- 
be turned out at any moment. No doubt, |tleman was a master of that kind of 
if a man, after the regular process of |pathos. The right hon. and learned 
eviction had been gone through, the fur- | Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
niture put out, and the fire extinguished, Law) asked what it mattered what pro- 
was allowed to go back as care-taker, | portion of evictions in each year were 
that was not just so bad as being turned | really at the instance of the landlords, 
out on the roadside; but the tenancy provided that the statistics compiled in 
was extinguished and gone all the same, | each year on the same plan showed an 
and it was this extinction of the tenancy |increase of evictions? But the point 





that was the formidable part of the 
business. As to the number of police 
employed in carrying out the evictions, 
what his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had said was that 
3,300 police had been employed in 40 or 
50 cases of process serving. Many of 
these were, no doubt, employed more 
than once. His right hon. and learned 
Friend never could have imagined—and 
he (Mr. Law) would venture to say, 
never did imagine—that this number of 
men were employed at the same time. 
What was meant was that to this extent 
the Constabulary had been diverted from 
their ordinary duties to assist in the ser- 
vice of ejectment processes, and in 
carrying out and enforcing evictions in 
the western part of the County Galway. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, however 
much the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
men who had addressed hon. Gentlemen 
from opposite sides of the Committee (Mr. 
Law and Mr. Gibson) had disagreed in 
their statements, they had agreed in one 
thing—namely, in omitting all reference 
to the real point raised by his noble 
Friend who commenced that debate. 
They had given the Committee a great 
deal of useful information; but not of the 
particular kind required on that occasion. 
They had made an able defence of cer- 
tain officials; but not of those officials 
whose conduct had been called in ques- 
tion. Nobody doubted that the infor- 
mation furnished to the House of Com- 
mons by its officials was accurate or 
trustworthy. The Opposition had made 
no imputation against Dr. Hancock. It 
was the Government whose conduct was 
in question. The case of the Govern- 
ment had been rested, to a great extent, 
upon this allegation. They said that 
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was, what was the absolute number of 
evictions, or, rather, were there so many 
evictions—not whether they had in- 
creased—that a Bill of this exceptional 
kind was necessary? His noble Friend 
had pointed out that the number of 
tenants the Government believed to be 
turned out was vastly in excess of the 
number actually turned out; and what 
they wanted to know was, whether the 
Government could furnish the Commit- 
tee with information with regard to the 
other parts of Ireland of the same kind, 
and in the same detail, as that which his 
noble Friend had been able to obtain 
with reference to Donegal, because it 
was believed when they received it that 
it would lead to as startling conclusions 
as had been arrived at in the case of 
the County of Donegal. The whole 
conduct of the Government showed that 
they had first determined to bring in 
their Bill, and then cast about to find 
arguments in support of it. They had 
grasped at every shred of statistics which 
seemed to tell in favour of their case, 
without giving them the consideration 
which they ought to have given them 
before they used them as arguments in 
support of their Bill. What they desired 
was to have the same information as 
regarded the whole of the distressed dis- 
tricts in Ireland as his noble Friend had 
furnished to the Committee in the case 
of Donegel. without which it would be 
impossible to estimate the grounds on 
which the Government asked the Com- 
mittee to pass this extraordinary measure. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he rose to 
ask an explanation of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland with reference to other 
figures in the Returns. He alluded to 
Paper No. 150, which contained figures 
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relating to the first half of the year 1880. 
And in comparing these with the total 
number of evictions for non-payment of 
rent, during the first half of the year, con- 
tained in Paper No. 246, he had found 
some most remarkable differences. Now, 
if hon. Members took the figures relating 
to the County of Armagh, they would 
find the total number of evictions noticed 
by the Constabulary in the first Return 
to be 6, while, according to the other 
Return, the total number of ejectments 
was 81. Again, in the first Return, the 
total number of evictions in Donegal 
was 50, while, in the other Return, it 
was stated to be 156. Then, with re- 
gard to the County of Mayo, the whole 
number of ejectments mentioned in the 
second Return was 55; whereas the first 
Return showed that 74 had been brought 
to the notice of the Constabulary. The 
same thing happened with regard to 
Waterford. The ejectments were 33; 
but the number brought to the notice of 
the Constabulary was 54. He had been 
a good deal puzzled by those figures. 

He presumed the ejectments brought to 

the notice of the Constabulary, Returns 
of which had been placed on the Table 
of the House, showed the number of 
evictions of a dangerous character as 
being accompanied by a certain amount 
of agrarian disturbance. The compari- 
son was exceedingly puzzling, and he 
should like to receive an explanation of 
the discrepancy. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
he could answer the question raised by 
the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
W. Fowler). The Return on which he 
rested his case was that of the Police; but 
he had produced the other Return, which 
made his case stronger. The Consta- 
bulary Return gave a much smaller 
number than the Judicial Statistics Re- 
turn. The Constabulary Return gave 
the cases where the help of the Constabu- 
lary was required to carry them out. 
The hon. Member asked for some ex- 
planation of the difference. He would 
take the cases in which the Constabulary 
Return was much less than the Judicial 
Statistics Return. Armagh and Donegal 
were cases quoted in which the Con- 
stabulary Return was much smaller; 
but the reason for that was clear. In 
Donegal there was a better arrangement 
of the relations between landlord and 
tenant; and, therefore, when evictions 
happened, the tenants had something on 
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which they could rely, and the Constabu- 
lary knew less of them. In Mayo and 
Waterford, the Constabulary Return 
was the larger of the two. The expla- 
nation there was also easy. The Con- 
stabulary Return bore on the face of it, 
that it included all evictions—those for 
non-payment of rent, and for other 
reasons. The other Return ‘included 
only those for non-payment of rent. 
With regard to the police employed, 
he should be sorry if he had misled the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Gibson). What he ‘teased 
to convey was the serious fact, not that 
3,300 men were employed at one time at 
Galway; but that generally from 40 to 
50 men were required to assist in serv- 
ing a process, and in some cases not 
fewer than 200, seeing that 600 men 
were employed in 12 cases of actual 
eviction. He should be sorry to be sup- 
posed to be likely to make an exagge- 
rated statement; but he thought it a 
most serious matter that what might be 
called a common process of law required 
from 50 to 1200 men to make their way 
through the mob and protect the process- 
servers. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not in- 
tend to ask the Committee to go again 
into the comparison which had been laid 
before them as a guide in estimating the 
number of evictions which had actually 
taken place. It was perfectly plain that 
no answer could be given to the question 
of his noble Friend, because no answer 
had been forthcoming as to whether 
the Government had any information 
upon the subject to which he had called 
their attention, and whether they were 
[oe gacor to contradict the truth of his 

is statement. He was also certainly 
not going to press the right hon. Gen- 
tleman about the number of police em- 
ployed. It cast a certain air of ridicule 
upon the whole matter, to hear that the 
process of the law had to be carried out 
by a great army of police, which after- 
wards turned out to be something like 
an army in a pantomime, where the 
same actors were passed round behind 
the side scenes, and made to re-appear as 
fresh regiments, so as to impress the 
innocent audience with the magnitude 
of their numbers! He wanted, how- 
ever, to come to the point, which was 
one of vital importance. He begged 
hon. Members to remember that he was 
one of the few Irish Members who: re- 
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presented the interests of landlords, 
who were so deeply concerned in the 
question before the Committee. They 
might be right or they might be wrong; 
but Irish landlords believed that a vast 
majority of their numbers would be so 
affected by the Bill as to be ruined by 
it. When the Bill was brought in with 
such urgency and solemnity by the 
Ministers of the Crown, they rested 
their case on this—that a vast number 
of evictions, inthe English sense of the 
term, were taking place in Ireland, and 
were likely to increase in number, and 
that by this process of putting out per- 
sons by hundreds and thousands, and 
under such painful circumstances, the 
conscience of the Government was pricked 
to give protection to the tenants against 
the existing law. He asked, was not 
that the meaning of the speeches made in 
support of the Bill? The Prime Minis- 
ter had said that 15,000 individuals 
would be ejected from their homes with- 
out remedy or hope in the course of the 
present year; but it had turned out in the 
case of Donegal, for instance, that in- 
stead of 156 evictions during the present 

ear, there had only been 18. He would 
Tike to ask was there any man in England 
who had read the speech of the Prime 
Minister, that did not believe that it was 
an actual fact fhat all these evictions had 
been carried out—that all these tenants 
had been turned out on the roadside, 
and remained there? But if the figures 
of his noble Friend were to be relied 
upon, nothing of the kind had hap- 
pened. Again, he would like to know 
how many hon. Members had been 
strongly impressed by the arguments 
put forward in support of the Bill; by 
all the stories which had come from Ire- 
land, and by the representations of 
agitators that the poor people were 
starving? The figures relied upon were 
altogether erroneous and misleading ; 
and it appeared now that of those who 
were said to have been turned out on 
the roadside, more than nine-tenths of 
the families had been put again into 
their houses. He might be told that it 
was just as bad to deprive a man of his 
tenant right, as of his house and home, 
and that if families had been re-instated, 
it was for the purpose of putting them 
out again. That, however, was a strong 
assumption, and he was sure that in the 
majority of cases it was not justified. 
But supposing that, in some instances, 
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it was a fact, the true answer would be 
to investigate the cases, to make up the 
figures, and then calmly and deliberately 
re-consider the state of the law; and 
when the figures had been sifted, and 
reliable information was obtained, to 
come to Parliament, if Government 
thought it necessary, and ask for a 
change of the law. It was quite another 
thing to bring in this exceptional mea- 
sure, putting aside all Business for it, 
telling those who wished to criticize it 
that they were Obstructives, founding 
all upon this general and pressing state 
of misery, and saying clearly that the Go- 
vernment could not be expected to enforce 
the law of the land unless that state of 
misery was put an end to. After all this 
pressure put upon their Supporters by 
the Government, what was the simple 
result? That they were abandoned 
by some of their most respected and 
honoured Supporters, and by some of 
the best of the Whig Party, and that 
all the foundation for their measure had 
vanished away. The case was much 
worse, because the Government could 
not tell them whether or not the circum- 
stances were true. He asked, again, 
had a case been made out upon which a 
responsible Government ought to go to 
the House and ask for such a measure 
as this? The noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had said, very characteris- 
tically, and very honourably, a few 
nights ago, that he was not in favour of 
violent measures, but that he was assured 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland that 
the Bill was absolutely necessary for 
the government of that country. He 
was confident that there were many 
more Supporters of the Government, 
English Supporters, who had acted 
under precisely the same impression, 
because they did believe in an over- 
whelming and painful necessity for what 
they were asked to do; but unless the 
Government could give a more satisfac- 
tory answer than they had given that 
afternoon to the challenge which had 
been directly flung down to them by his 
noble Friend, speaking with a sense of 
his responsibility, and calling upon them 
to answer with a sense of theirs, they 
would find it very difficult indeed to 
press forward this Bill. He repeated, 
that it was no answer to suggest that 
there was something in the operation of 
the Land Act of 1870 which was faulty, 
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and that though no ge misery was 
actually produced at the time, yet that 
there was something with regard to the 
tenant right which required changing. 
That was matter for deliberate investi- 
gation, for deliberation on full informa- 
tion given on firm ground, reviewing 
the whole subject, taking everything 
into consideration, and then bringing 
forward some proposal. It was not an 
excuse for bringing forward a measure 
in this hurry, and with this pressure. 
The Government had no right to carry 
through the House a measure which was 
a great departure from the established 
laws of the time and from the estab- 
lished principle of the great Act which 
they themselves carried in 1870, and to 
justify this startling, dramatic legisla- 
tion by the terrible state of affairs in 
Treland, in which it was now shown there 
was nothing to justify this most unneces- 
sary and this most unfortunate Bill. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I feel bound to 
accept the challenge of the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton), that, in conse- 
quence of certain figures which he has 
produced, the whole basis on which 
this Bill is recommended to the Commit- 
tee has disappeared, and, consequently, 
we ought not to expect the majority of 
the Committee who have been misled 
thus far by our statements to support it. 
In my opinion, the statement of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) 
is entirely inaccurate ; and I will, in cor- 
rection of it, give my own explanation 
of the statement of facts, as far as I un- 
derstand them. Certain figures have 
been submitted to the Committee in the 
shape of official Returns by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and, founded upon 
those official statistics, my right hon. 
Friends the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ireland, 
have estimated that if the ejectmentscon- 
tinued for the present year in the same 
rate as they haveduring the first half of it, 
there will be about 3,500 families ejected. 
That number is, of course, subject to 
some deduction for persons, who, though 
a decree had been obtained against them 
and were evicted, yet were replaced in 
their houses. I have no means of 
knowing what that number would be; 
but I have made a deduction for it, 
which may be either sufficient or in- 
sufficient, but for which I think I made 
full provision. Now, it is admitted 
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that there is no challenge of the figures 
laid on the Table. [‘ No, no!) It 
has been admitted all through the debate - 
that the figures on the Table are ac- 
curate. They have not been challenged 
in the debate, and I do not know that 
anyone has said that they are inaccu- 
rate. Subject to the condition that affairs 
were the same in the last six months of 
the present year as they have been in 
the first, I do not think it is unreason- 
able to assume that, if there be no 
change in the law, we shall have a state 
of affairs as unfavourable as during 
the first half of the year. It may be 
that there will be a great increase in 
the number of evictions, just as we 
have had a great increase in the cor- 
responding months of the previous 
year; but I will not press the question 
so far as that. Assuming, then, that 
this is a statement of facts, and that these 
official figures are unquestioned, the 
noble Lord produces figures which it is 
impossible to check, obtained partly 
on the authority of a gentleman named 
Sinclair, and partly from a telegram from 
the County Donegal. The noble Lord 
does not undertake to tell us what were 
all the rest of the cases recorded in these 
Returns as having been cases of eviction. 
He stated the very large difference be- 
tween the total as given in our Returns, 
and the total as reported to him. How 
are these disposed of ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, read- 
ing from the telegram of the Lord 
Lieutenant, said, that the number of 
ejectments for non-payment of rent exe- 
euted in the county from the 30th 
January to the 30th June was 156; and 
these were the figures which were con- 
tained in the Government Returns— 
there were, of these, 18 actual evictions, 
45 tenants were re-admitted as care- 
takers, and there were 98 cases in which 
they signed an acknowledgment without 
disturbance. ; 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then, it seems 
that in 45 cases they were re-admitted as 
care-takers, and in 93 cases these persons 
were re-admitted as tenants. This was in 
the County Donegal, where, being taken 
as tenants, I apprehend they entered 
again intothe full enjoyment of the Ulster 
Custom. It appears to me, that ifI am 
to deal with these facts as they are 
given, and with these re-admissions as 
tenants of the County Donegal, where 
the tenant-right of Ulster prevails, that 
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.is not to be taken as in the slightest de- 
gree raising a presumption that similar 
re-admissions have taken place in six 
counties where the Ulster tenant-right 
does not prevail. But let that remain 
as it is, until we are able to make 
fuller inquiry. I am going to grant 
you the whole of your re-admissions, 
but I entirely contest the doctrine of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Plunket) that the ground upon 
which this Bill was first recommended 
to the House has disappeared. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that this 
Bill was brought in on the grounds of 
compassion, and that, as an appeal ad 
misericordiam, this Bill was recommended 
to the House. Sir, it was nothing of 
the sort. [‘‘No, no!” ] You will allow 
me, if you please, to state what are mis- 
conceptions of our own words, and the 
meaning of our own acts. It was not on 
the grounds of an appeal of compassion 
that the Bill was introduced. If num- 
bers of persons supposed to be house- 
less and homeless were mentioned, they 
were mentioned with reference to the 
bearing that such a fact had upon the 
security of the country. Now, let us 
see what is the case. Some thousands 
of persons have been, so far as we 
are able to say, or are likely to be, 
within the present year, judging from 
the facts before us, evicted and removed 
—either absolutely evicted in a strictly 
literal sense, and, therefore, in a strictly 
literal sense, houseless and homeless, or 
reduced to the condition of mere beggars. 
Now, what is that condition? It is, in 
its effect upon the general state of the 
country, very much the same as if an 
absolute eviction and the absolute expul- 
sion of these persons from the premises 
took place. The man is deprived of his 
status as a tenant. He is deprived of 
his tenant right ; he is deprived of that 
which the Land Act of 1870 constituted 
for him; and I affirm, that with regard 
to the whole of these people, who, having 
been evicted, are re-instated as care- 
takers—although it is quite true, and I 
am very thankful for it, that the bodily 
suffering may not take place—yet, as re- 
gards the effect upon the mind and tem- 
per of these people and of the people 
among whom they live and upon the poli- 
tical and social state of the country, is 
only one degree less bad than if they 
were turned out altogether. They become 
servants, instead of being tenants. Our 
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object is to keep them as tenants, and 
to prevent the destruction of the tenant’s 
interest by the arbitrary act of harsh 
landlords, in cases where these tenants 
are suffering under conditions which they 
could not control, and are reduced by 
those conditions to a state where, if tem. 
porary relief be afforded, there is every 
Spygate ‘bigs. estate S88, par 
If the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
has done us the justice to apply what we 
have said, he will see that it is the con- 
dition of the country with reference to 
the maintenance of the law that has 
been the main consideration urged by 
the Government upon the Committee. 
I do not care, Sir, so much for the total 
number of persons who are employed in 
serving processes. I look to the num- 
bers required to serve processes. We 
have arrived at a state of things where 
50, where 100, and where 200 people 
are required to enable a legal act to be 
done, which legal act ought to require 
no support whatever. That is one stage, 
and only one stage, apart from civil war; 
and if we are desirous to enforce the law 
for the adequate maintenance of the 
rights of property, we must consider the 
circumstances in which it is to be en- 
forced, and the necessary limitations of 
human actions. The destruction of civil 
rights, the stroke struck by these nume- 
rous evictions—whether people be critics 
or not—at the civil status which has been 
created for the Irish occupier by the 
Land Act, and the consequences of that 
stroke so struck in the difficulties attend- 
ing the execution of the law, and the 
force that is required to enable it to be 
executed, these are the grounds upon 
which we have recommended this Bill to 
the House. We will endeavour to do 
our best to ascertain throughout the 
country, or, at any rate, throughout the 
disturbed districts, how many of these 
evictions have resulted in actual expul- 
sion, and in how many the tenant has 
been re-admitted to the condition of a 
servant dependent on the pure will of 
the landlord for this sojourn from day to 
day in what was once his home, but can- 
not now be called so any longer, for he 
holds it bynoright. But this fact, upon 
the showing of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site — which I am now assuming to 
be in all respects accurate — this fact 
remains, that all this happens in a con- 
siderable portion of the country where 
there is a morbid sensitiveness prevalent 
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among the class of occupiers as well as 
landlords, resulting from the recollections 
of the past. A considerable number, 
probably, at this time on which we 
speak, some thousands annually, are, 
in consequence of a visitation over which 
they have no control, cast out of their 
houses, and either expelled from them, 
so far as we know, without compensation 
or remedy of any kind, or are entirely 
deprived of the civil and social status 
that has been conferred upon them by 
Parliament, andthatconstituted, possibly, 
the main reason of their existence. The 
bearing of these facts upon the country, 
combined with all the other circumstances 
stated by my right hon. Friend near me 
and by myself, constitute the vindication 
and justification of this Bill, and lead us 
to believe that if there are evils at pre- 
sent resulting from this Bill—and I am 
afraid there are—that there are also evils 
which spring not out of the Bill itself, 
but out of the exaggerated apprehen- 
sions, and I must say, out of the—in- 
voluntary, doubtless—very gross misre- 
presentations which have been indulged 
in. [‘‘No,no!”} It is the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) who says ‘‘No.” He says that with 
agreat deal of authority; but [haveheard 
a Gentleman say that we are handing 
over a rental of £5,000,000 a-year from 
the landlords to the tenants of Ireland. 
I suppose the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport considers that a moderate 
and a just statement. That is, no doubt, 
an involuntary representation, but itis a 
very gross one. These then, Sir, are 
the circumstances which lead us to act, 
and they form a justification of the Bill. 
It is in order that we may be able to 
perform our duty as the persons charged 
with the execution of the law and the 
maintenance of the rights of property, 
that we ask the Committee to furnish us 
with those just provisions having refer- 
ence to the adequate state of the country, 
and which will, we believe, enable us to 
discharge that duty with a good con- 
science, and will conduce to the ultimate 
security of property in Ireland. And 
just as it is now admitted that the Irish 
Land Act—which, whenit wasintroduced, 
was assailed upon these very grounds of 
its disturbing the foundation of property 
—has produced a degree of confidence in 
the stability of property in Ireland such 
as of late ‘years have been most satisfac- 
tory; so we hope; Sir, that it will be here- 
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after admitted that this Bill has conduced 
to the security of property in Ireland. 
Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
the Prime Minister talks of exaggerated 
apprehensions and involuntary misrepre- 
sentations. I venture to think that, if 
there are exaggerated apprehensions 
and involuntary misrepresentations, they 
were indulged in by others than those 
who were alarmed at this Bill. Ifthere 
is anything of importance for the settle- 
ment, for the maintenance of the peace 
and quiet in a country like Ireland, it is 
that we should avoid anything like panic 
legislation, especially at a time when we 
know we have to deal not only with 
actual and admitted, and perhaps serious 
evils, but also with an agitation which 
exaggerates, and altogether misrepre- 
sents evils. Now, this Bill is one which 
it cannot be denied is of an alarming 
character. It has been justified—not 
shutting our eyes, for nobody shuts their 
eyes to the disadvantage of such a mea- 
sure—upon the ground that there is 
urgent and immediate necessity for it. 
That was explained by statements as to 
the amount of evictions which were 
going on, and the number of persons 
who would be turned out homeless and 
houseless, and have no other means of 
subsistence. It has been impressed upon 
us, over and over again, that the Irish 
tenant does not know where to turn his 
hands, if he is not able to employ him- 
self in agricultural work ; but my noble 
Friend (Lord George Hamilton) looking 
into a particular part of the circumstances 
of the case, presents a statement to the 
Committee which has not been shown 
to be inaccurate, and which altogether 
alters the character of that which we 
have had supplied. It is not that my 
noble Friend says that these figures are 
wrong. My noble Friend admits that 
the figures are accurate ; but he gives an 
explanation of them, derived from the 
same authority which is responsible for 
the figures, which shows that they have 
an entirely different bearing and mean- 
ing. It may be that the Government 
had not intended to rely upon these 
figures to the extent we had supposed. 
It may be that the language used in 
this House was a rhetorical expression 
used in the heat of debate; but there 
can be no question, if you go to anybody 
out-of-doors and ask them the meaning 
of the object and the intention of this 
measure, that they will tell you that they 
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are alarmed at the frightful evictions 
which are going on, and which are 
turning so many people out into the 
roads. Some persons may say that 
they are alarmed and distressed be- 
cause of the danger which it implies to 
the peace of the country; but when it 
turns out that, out of 156 evictions, only 
18 persons have really been turned out, 
and that in 93 cases the tenants were 
never disturbed at all, and that only 
notices were given to them—probably 
rendered necessary by the factious anti- 
rent agitations—because the tenants 
would not pay unless they had those no- 
tices; and when we see, also, that as to 45 
tenants, although they lost their posi- 
tion as tenants, they have a position 
which gives them home and employment, 
and allows them time and fair considera- 
tion, then we see thatthe wholecase is en- 
tirely changed. When, in connection 
with that, you find that the alarming 
figures as to the number of police neces- 
sary to be employed for the purpose of 
serving processescrumbling away, asthey 
have done to-day, then we cannot but 
feel that, at all events, the case is so far 
altered that we are relieved from the 
necessity of legislating in a panic, and 
we can go on and consider the question 
submitted to us deliberately and care- 
fully. And from this time forth, there- 
fore, let us carefully and quietly consider 
the circumstances with which we have to 
deal. When we are told that these 
pe pe may excite the people of 
reland, and may lead to breaches of the 
the peace, and to very terrible events, 
I would point out that there is danger 
that this very legislation may produce 
evil, if not in one part of Ireland in 
another; and, therefore, we should be 
very careful and cautious as to the steps 
wetake. Whatever the resultsof this Mo- 
tion, my noble Friend has certainly done 
good service in calling attention to the 
state of the important part of the founda- 
tion on which this Bill has rested, and I 
feel sure that the effect of hisobservations 
will not be lost upon the Committee. 
Tue O‘DONOGHUE said, the case 
against the Bill was not at all so con- 
clusive as the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket) seemed to imagine. The 
opponents of the Bill rested their case 
upon the small number of evictions, 
comparatively speaking, that had taken 
place; but those who knew what the 
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landlords were doing in Ireland knew 
perfectly well that these figures afforded 
no means whatever of judging the 
amount of pressure that was brought to 
bear. What was wanted to enlighten 
the House on the subject was two Re- 
turns, one, unfortunately, he thought 
they would not be able to get—namely, 
a Return of the number of times that 
eviction for non-payment of rent was 
threatened. The other, which they 
could get, was a Return of the number 
of Civil Bill processes served upon the 
tenants for non-payment of rent. This 
would show that the rent was only paid 
under threat of eviction or seizure of 
stock. [Jronical cheers and laughter.| He 
could not see how that could excite the 
laughter of hon. Members. Hon. Mem- 
bers must remember that a _ tenant 
against whom an ejectment had been 
pee ar was in the position of a man 
round whose neck a noose had been 
placed which might at any moment be 
tightened. When an ejectment had 
been made, a tenant would make almost 
superhuman efforts to endeavour to ob- 
tain rent for the landlord; and he 
imagined that one reason, at any rate, 
for bringing this Bill was, if possible, to 
compel the landlord to make some ar- 
rangement which wouldenable the tenant 
to remain in his farm, and to retain some- 
thing which would enable him to support 
his family. He did not think the op- 
ponents of the Bill had made any case 
whatever, in pointing to the small num- 
ber of evictions that had taken place; 
because, in almost every case in Ireland, 
rent was only paid under threat of evic- 
tion or some other legal proceeding. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord George Hamilton) 
had called attention to the fact that 
hardly any independent Members had 
spoken on behalf of this Bill. If the 
independent Members had not been 
speaking, they had, at all events, been 
listening and noticing; and the con- 
viction brought home to the minds of a 
great many independent Liberals, some 
of whom were new to the House, was 
that the tactics which were being used 
to delay and defeat the Bill had already 
passed the limits of fair and legitimate 
opposition, and were now developing 
that modern form of political warfare 
which in that House was called Obstruc- 
tion. When Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
the men who were responsible for the 
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preservation of the peace and property 
of Ireland, came down to that House, 
and, on their responsibility, told the 
House they thought a certain mea- 
sure was necessary in order to preserve 
good government in Ireland, they were 
entitled surely to have that measure 
fairly debated, fairly treated, and its 
true effect fairly represented. But that 
was not so. To gono further back than 
to the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), he 
had said that in a vast majority of the 
districts the effect of this Bill would be 
to bring about the absolute ruin of the 
landlords ; and that statement was loudly 
cheered. Now, if he understood the 
Bill aright, it proposed to interfere with 
one, and only one, of the three remedies 
which the landlord in Ireland possessed 
in the case of a tenant in arrear. 

Mr. GORST said, that he rose to 
Order. He wished to know whether an 
hon. Member was justified in delaying 
the Bill by discussing its principle upon 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that under 
the Amendment relating to ejectment, a 
great many hon. Members had discussed 
the general scope of the Bill, and he 
had noticed nothing in the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) which was out of 
Order. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that he was 
sorry that the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) should have 
departed from the usual courtesy which 
was accorded to hon. Members when they 
addressed the House for the first time. 
He was showing that the Bill did not 
interfere with the first, and probably 
the best, remedy that the landlord pos- 
sessed—namely, that of distress. ‘Lhe 
second remedy, which was not affected, 
was that of action, by which the land- 
lord could reach the tenant’s property 
off the land. The third remedy was 
that of eviction. What the Bill proposed 
was to prevent the tenant, under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances, being deprived 
of his property in the land, when no- 
thing was left upon which the landlord 
could distrain. In these cases, and under 
certain limitations and restrictions, the 
tenant was to be entitled to the same 
compensation for eviction which he would 
have been entitled to under the Land 
Act, if evicted for any other cause than 
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non-payment of rent. The Bill provided 
that the tenant should not be deprived 
of his property in his holding without 
compensation, and that was the principle 
of the Bill of 1870 and of the legislation 
affecting the position of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. The Bill said that 
the landlord was not to take advantage 
of the exceptional circumstances of the 
present year to deprive the tenant of his 
property. To talk about confiscation of 
the landlord’s property was idle. What 
the Bill did was to prevent the confisca- 
tion of the tenant’s property by the land- 
lord under the exceptional circumstances 
of the present distress. In order to obtain 
the benefit of the Bill the tenant would 
have to make out to the satisfaction 
of the Judge that his inability to pay 
was from distress by failure of the 
crop, and also that he had made a 
reasonable proposal for payment of his 
rent, and that it had been unreasonably 
refused. It seemed to him that it was 
a misuse of words to say that this Bill 
in the least interfered with the rights of 
property. He was ata loss to under- 
stand how it could be said that this Bill 
interfered with the rights of property, 
and shook the foundations of property 
to their centre, when the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India, and 
the noble Duke the Lord Privy Seal, 
and the noble Earl the Lord President 
of the Council, all large landed pro- 
prietors in Ireland, were Members of the 
Government which brought in the mea- 
sure. The noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex seemed to consider the pro- 
posals of the Bill contrary to common 
sense; but he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) thought 
it was contrary to common sense to sup- 
pose that such eminent landowners as he 
had mentioned should sanction such an 
interference with the rights of property 
as would tuke place if the effect of the 
Bill was as had been stated by the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex. He 
would say nothing at all as to the accu- 
racy of the noble Lord’s statement as to 
the effect of the Bill; but he would ask 
whether it was wise to tell the people of 
Ireland that one of the most powerful 
Governments of modern times, placed in 
power by an overwhelming majority, 
and composed of eminent statesmen who 
had hitherto written upon the Statute 
Book most of the measures they had 
advocated during their political career, 
had brought in a Bill to put an end to 
the payment of rent? He thought these 
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statements were as dangerousas they were 
inaccurate. As an independent English 
Member, having an interest in English 
legislation, he must protest against the 
deliberate delay to which this House was 
being subjected by the manner in which 
this Bill was being discussed. The 
treatment this Bill was receiving hin- 
dered other legislation which was behind 
this measure, and its stoppage prevented 
the other Business of the country being 
proceeded with. They had a debate on 
the second reading which lasted two or 
three nights, and the principle of the 
measure was fully discussed. This 
House went into Committee, and for six 
or seven hours a discussion took place 
upon the Preamble, which was at last 
postponed. It wasnow 5 o’clock, and they 
were still discussing the principle of the 
Bill. He was a new Member of that 
House, and, therefore, not thoroughly 
conversant with its Forms; but he had 
always understood that the principle 
was adopted on the second reading, and 
that the House either affirmed or re- 
jected the principle at that time. It was 
not, therefore, either fair or legitimate 
to discuss on the clauses of the Bill 
carrying out the details of the measure, 
the general principle upon which it was 
based. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] The cheers 
of hon. Members on the other side would 
indicate that they thought he had been 
discussing the principle of the Bill. 
But he had done so because it had been 
discussed by nearly every other speaker, 
and the progress of the Bill had been 
delayed by a trumpery contest about 
these statistics, which did not affect the 
matter one way or the other. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
stated, with perfect candour, that he 
based the principle of the Bill upon 
something far higher than figures— 
upon a principle which statistics did not 
affect. He said it was based upon the 
broad and general principle that land- 
lords ought not to take advantage of ex- 
ceptional circumstances of distress to 
interfere with property that legitimately 
belonged to the tenants under the Land 
Act of 1870. “This Bill was to give 
legislative sanction to that indulgence 
which a large proportion of the land- 
lords of ivdend, always gave to their 
tenants, and to prevent unfair and harsh 
landlords taking advantage of the ex- 
ceptional crisis. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
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hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) was, in his 
view, the only speaker who, in the 
course of the debate, had caused the 
delay which he so strongly deprecated, 
by discussing the principle of the Bill in 
its progress through Committee. He 
had listened very carefully to what had 
been said in Committee, and he could 
safely affirm that the hon. Member him- 
self was the only one who had touched 
upon the general principle, and had, so 
far, delayed the progress of the measure. 
He would state, for the benefit of hon. 
Members who might not have been pre- 
sent, that the discussion had turned, not 
upon the principle of the measure, not 
upon whether it was just or unjust, not 
upon whether it confiscated the property 
of the landlord or protected that of the 
tenant; but the question turned simply 
upon the accuracy of the figures laid upon 
the Table by the Government. At the 
commencement of the discussion, the 
accuracy of the figures placed upon the 
Table by the Government was disputed 
by his noble Friend the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton). 
The line taken by the Government was 
that they had not rested their case upon 
these figures. Hon. Members on that . 
side of the House were under the impres- 
sion that the Government had rested the 
case for the Bill upon the extreme dis- 
tress which existed in Ireland. He 
thought that the Government would not 
deny, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
not deny, and that their Supporters 
would not deny, that the impression 
given was that the original object of the 
Bill was to prevent, by extraordinary 
legislation, the large number of evictions 
which the Government statistics showed 
to have taken place. The noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex had now pro- 
duced figures which showed that, in 1878, 
instead of 84 evictions as shown by the 
Government Returns, there were only 16 ; 
and in 1879, instead of 122, there were 
17; and that during the first half of the 
present year, in place of 156 evictions, 
there were but 18. It would be in the 
recollection of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that, a 
few weeks ago, he (Lord Elcho) put a 
Question to him with regard to these 
evictions, and asked whether the Go- 
vernment figures meant bond fide evic- 
tions, or simply the processes of eject- 
ment. He asked that Question mainly 
because he knew that on one estate in 
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Mayo, with which he was conversant, 
there had been a considerable number 
of ejectment processes, but only a small 
number of actual evictions had followed. 
The number of processes was 58; but 
the result was that not one of the tenants 
were evicted, and, except in 13 cases, the 
rent had been paid, and the tenants were 
in possession of their farms. If the 
other 13 tenants paid their rent, they 
would be allowed to retain their hold- 
ings; and, until the Government Bill 
was brought in, it was believed that they 
would have paid their rent. Thus, out 
of the 58 ejectments in the County Mayo, 
not one single tenant had left his holding. 
The Paper containing these figures was 
in the possession of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
when he answered his first Question. He 
did not say that the righthon. Gentleman 
was in any way to blame; any man who 
came new into the Office which he occu- 
pied was not likely to know the ditfer- 
ence between ejectment and eviction ; so 
he (Lord Elcho) put the Question down 
on the Paper, “‘ whether the ejectments 
referred to in the Government Returns 
meant actual evictions?” and the right 
hon. Gentleman got up and said that 
they did meanactualevictions. He (Lord 
Elcho) rose, and said — ‘‘ Do you mean 
evictions from house and home?” and the 
answer was—‘‘ Yes, from house and 
home.” The right hon. Gentleman told 
him that such figures as were laid on 
the Table implied eviction from house 
and home, and that the tenants were 
helpless and homeless, and that state- 
ment had a most material bearing on 
these discussions, and to some extent 
had an effect on opinion out-of-doors. 
It was contrary to reason to say that 
that was not the effect of the statements 
which had been made. Of course, in 
this discussion, various pleas had been 
put forward on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex, and he (Lord Elcho) believed 
the majority of hon. Members, were of 
opinion that the Government rested their 
case for the Bill on the alleged cruelty 
of the landlords, who, it was said, had 
unjustly taken advantage of exceptional 
circumstances to deprive the tenants of 
their holdings. That, he believed, was 
themain argument—the foundation upon 
which the Bill rested, and when that 
was cut-away from under the Govern- 
ment, the whole position changed. So 
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material was the change, that}he was sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, on the fi of the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
being presented, did not get up and say— 
‘ Such a different light has been thrown 
upon this subject, that I will ask the 
Committee to let us report Progress, in 
order that we may consider the matter.” 
The position was now so materially 
altered, that the Government ought to 
have time to re-consider their position. 
He was surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) had not moved 
to report Progress. This was the first 
time in the history of the country that 
a Government had asked Parliament to 
remit rent by a public officer. Senti- 
ment and everything else put aside, that 
was the plain and naked truth. It was 
land now, and Irish land; but he should 
like to know whether hon. Gentlemen 
representing Scotch and English con- 
stituencies would like to have this prin- 
ciple, which had been introduced with 
regard to Ireland, applied to the countries 
they represented? Did they not think 
that, having been introduced with re- 
gard to Ireland, this principle would 
not rapidly spread across the water to 
England and Scotland? It would not 
stop at land; but mine-owners, ship- 
owners, e¢ hoc genus omne, and, in fact, 
everyone interested in property, had 
cause for alarm at the adoption of such 

rinciples as this Bill contained. Hon. 

embers who supported this measure 
might rest assured that principles of this 
kind would extend very rapidly. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTERsaid, he thought 
the case in favour of the Bill was much 
strengthened by the figures which the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton) had produced. 
He would maintain that the figures upon 
which he had rested the case for the 
Bill had not been in the slightest degree 
shaken or impugned by anything which 
had been said. The figures which he 
had laid before the Committee had been 
those furnished him by theConstabulary. 
He stated, when first alluding to those 
figures, that it was the Return of evic- 
tions, and that there were some cases in 
which the evicted tenant had been re- 
admitted to his tenancy, and he expressly 
omitted reference to those cases, réck- 
oning only those in which that did 
not take place. He based his statement 
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on behalf of the Bill, upon the ground 
that they found that evictions had in- 
creased and were increasing. By these 
evictions, the tenants were deprived of 
the proprietary right which the Land 
Act acknowledged. He also said that, 
in losing his tenancy, the Irish farmer 
was losing what was to him his only 
means of livelihood. All that was strictly 
true. It was shown that the small 
tenants would losetheir holdings by these 
evictions, and that when they had lost 
their holdings these men were in the 
position of shipwrecked sailors. He 
further said, that for the good govern- 
ment of Ireland they would have to en- 
force the law in many cases, believing 
that the tenant against whom the law 
was to be enforced had in reality justice 
on his side. The Government did not 
wish to be in the position of being obliged 
to enforce the law where it was unjust. 
Certainly, in those cases, it would be un- 
just for the landlord to take advantage 
of the pressure of the circumstances of 
this year, and to deprive the tenant of 
his proprietary right. The noble Lord 
Lord Elcho) said that the Bill would 
eprive the landlord of his property in 
the rent. But rent was only one kind 
of property. The tenant had a property 
in his holding, while the landlord had a 
property in his rent. What it was de- 
sired to do was to prevent the landlord 
from confiscating the property of the 
tenant. The Bill prevented the landlord 
from doing so, and in any case where the 
landlord wished to take advantage of 
the exceptional distress, then the Bill 
came into operation. There had been a 
general and universal statement by Irish 
landlords or their friends, that the Bill 
meant something perfectly different, and 
that it would prevent the payment of 
rent. That would not be the effect of 
the Bill, and that was not what it was 
intended to do. He was not surprised, 
however, that when so many hon. Mem- 
bers of that House said that the Bill did 
mean the prevention of payment of 
rent, that the tenants in Ireland should 
believe that that would be the effect of 
the measure. 

Mr. DE LA POER BERESFORD 
said, that in justification of the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton), he begged to state 
that he had telegraphed to the sub- 
Sheriff of the County of Cavan for some 
information on the subject to which the 
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noble Lord had referred. He had asked 
the sub-Sheriff how many tenants had 
been ejected from their holdings since the 
beginning of January. The answer was, 
there had been 58 evictions, and that in 
54 of these the parties were re-instated in 
their holdings. It was said that those 
tenants who were re-instated were each 
still at the mercy of their landlords, and 
that they required protection. That was 
not so, for those men had the right to 
pay within six months, and, if they did 
so, they were exactly in the same posi- 
tion as before eviction. With regard 
to the County Cavan which he had men- 
tioned, he wished to say that the land- 
lords had, without exception, behaved 
with the greatest kindness and consider- 
ation to their tenantry. They had made 
large abatements, and had waited most 
patiently for their rent. Hemight observe 
that he was connected with a property 
on which there were about 900 tenants, 
and in the last 10 years there had been 
only two ejectments carried out on that 
property fornon-paymentof rent. Itcould 
not be said, at all events, that the land- 
lords of County Cavan behaved with 
anything but kindness and considera- 
tion towards their tenants. He thought 
it would be a very great hardship upon 
them that, by this Bill, they should be 
almost entirely prevented from receiving 
their rents; for he believed that the 
tenants, with very few exceptions, would 
take advantage of the Bill, and would 
endeavour to escape paying any rent 
until after 1880. How were the landlords 
to meet the charges upon their estates, 
such as rent charges, tithes, and interest 
on mortgages, unless they received rents 
from their tenants ? 

Mr. WHITLEY said, if the Govern- 
ment had introduced any measure which 
would have been of real benefit to Ire- 
land, without infringing the principles of 
justice, he would have been very glad 
to have given them his support. He 
had been present, night after night, in 
order to support a measure for the 
benefit of Ireland ; but he had come 
with great reluctance, feeling that this 
Bill introduced principles of so unusual 
a kind, which would lead to results little 
expected, perhaps, by hon. Members, 
and that, therefore, he could not sup- 
port it. He had failed to hear, in the 
speeches of the Prime Minister, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
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for Ireland, any reasons which justified 
a Bill of that kind. Such a Bill could only 
be justified by reason of extreme emer- 

ency and extreme pressure, and he could 
not help thinking there were some points 
in connection with the question which 
had not been fully considered by theCom- 
mittee. The Bill had been too much dis- 
cussed as if the removals under the Act 
were caused entirely by landlords. He 
had been struck by the remark of the 
Prime Minister, that there had been very 
many removals in Ulster. But, in nine 
cases out of ten—and here, he thought, 
they might reconcile the figures of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and those of 
the noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton)—those evictions 
might have been caused, and he be- 
lieved they had been caused, by the action 
of creditors of the tenants, rather than 
by the landlords themselves. He was 
of that opinion, because they had been 
told that in Ulster, where many of the 
evictions had taken place, the tenants 
had been re-instated in their farms. 
He asked the Committee to consider 
what was the position of the landlords ? 
The tenant was sued by his creditors, 
and execution was levied. The Ulster 
Custom allowed the sale of the tenant 
right, and a landlord who wanted to 
serve his tenant could only do so by 
ejectment, thus severing the connection 
between the creditor and the tenant. 
The tenancy being broken, it would be 
in the power of the landlord to put the 
tenant again into his farm; and that, 
he believed, had been the case in many 
hundreds of instances. Possibly, that 
might explain the difference between 
the figures of the noble Lord and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He thought 
it would be wise on the part of the Go- 
vernment to make further inquiries, and 
satisfy themselves whether the interrup- 
tion of these tenancies had been caused 
by the action of other parties than the 
landlords, who had been obliged to pro- 
tect themselves and their tenants in the 
manner described. He did not think it 
would be wise to go on with the present 
Bill. The Prime Minister had himself 
admitted that the figures ought to be 
inquired into. To hold up the land- 
lords of Ireland to opprobium could not 
be justified; but the passing of this 
measure would bring this about, for the 
Prime Minister had said that these pro- 
ceedings had been taken in order to 
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pretest tenants from the injustice of 
andlords. He asked whether, in intro- 
ducing this measure, the Government 
were not injuring the landlords, who 
were acting in the interests of their 
tenants? The reason which had led to 
these ejectments, was not, he thought, 
clearly understood. As one desiring to 
support any measure for the welfare of 
Ireland, he urged the Government to 
make further inquiries. While he felt 
sure that every measure for the benefit 
and true interest of Ireland would re- 
ceive the cordial support of hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House, the Go- 
vernment must not ask them to pass a 
measure which they believed would be 
unjust to the landlords of Ireland. He ap- 
pealed to the Government not to proceed 
with a Bill which could not be defended 
on any principle which had actuated 
former Governments in this country. 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, he wished to 
make one or two observations upon 
what an hon. Member had called 
“those trumpery statistics,” which, 
after all, were the grounds upon which 
the Bill rested. The Prime Minister 
had, not long ago, contested altogether 
the assertion that the grounds of the Bill 
had disappeared. He was rather inclined 
to agree with the right hon. Gentleman, 
for the reason that they had never 
existed at all. In the early part of this 
Session the Government announced that 
they had no intention of dealing with 
this question. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, they introduced the Bill; and 
when pressed to state the reasons which 
had brought about this change on their 
part, the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland said that the 
number of evictions had increased and 
was increasing. Now, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman this question. 
Did or did he not know at the com- 
mencement of the Session that the 
evictions were increasing? He knew 
that they were greater in 1878 and 1879 
than they had been in previous years. 
What, then, became of the grounds on 
which the Prime Minister thought it 
right to introduce this Bill? Why, they 
had never existed at all. From that 
time to this, they had never given one 
single reason for introducing the Bill. 
Further, he would like to know how 
many of their evictions were duplicate 
and triplicate? He had heard of a good 
many cases where the tenants had been 
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ejected two or three times over. Again, 
how many of these ejected tenants had 
four or five different holdings, which, in 
case of ejectment and eviction, were all 
put down separately? All these were 
points upon which the Committee ought 
to have information, more especially as 
it was upon account of these evictions 
that the Government had said they in- 
troduced thismeasure. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Armagh had said that, according 
to the Government Returns, there had 
been 71 evictions in Cavan; but now the 
Committee was told that there had only 
been 58, and that in the case of 54 of 
them the tenants had been re-instated. 
Were the Government prepared to say 
that the statements made to the Com- 
mittee were correct, or utterly unworthy 
of belief? Hon. Gentlemen never 
dreamed of making deliberate assertions 
like those which had been made without 
good reason, and when the Government, 
who said that the real ground for intro- 
ducing the Bill was the increasing 
number of evictions, heard those asser- 
tions, they were bound to pause and 
make further inquiries. The opponents 
of the Bill had been accused of making 
grossly misleading statements as to the 

robable effects of this measure. All 

e could say was, that whatever state- 
ment they had made had been made in 
perfect sincerity and good faith, as well 
as in the conviction that what they had 
stated was not one word more than the 
truth. But all the misrepresentations 
they had been charged with were shared 
by the leading landlords, merchants, 
bankers, and men of business of all 
classes in the country, all of whom were 
agreed that if these pernicious proposals 
of the Government were allowed to pro- 
ceed, it would involve little less than 
absolute ruin to the great majority of 
the landlords in Ireland. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON said, the Prime 
Minister and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had rested their case upon 
totally different grounds. The Prime 
Minister threw over the figures, and 
said he relied upon the argument of 
justice to Ireland and the principles of 
the Land Act of 1870. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, on the other hand, 
maintained that the case of the Govern- 
ment rested upon the figures upon which 
there was such hopeless contradiction 
between the two Front Benches. The 
speech of the Prime Minister had caused 
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him (Mr. Leighton) much astonishment, 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed, as 
a cure for the ills of Ireland, the resusge}- 
tation of the cottier system; while he 
seemed to throw contempt upon and 
altogether condemn the idea that those 
who lived upon potato ground would be 
benefited by living upon wages. He 
(Mr. Leighton) knew that was the 
assumption supported by the Irish Mem- 
bers. They wished to maintain the 
potato system, and the Prime Minister 
seemed, so far, to agree with them. But 
he would read the words of an old 
Colleague of the Prime Minister. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in his 
chapter on ‘‘ Distress in Ireland,” 
said— 

‘The transition from the state of villien to 

that of free labourer cannot be considered as 
fully effected in Ireland until the peasant is 
able to live upon wages, without cultivating 
his own land, and until his wages be regularly 
paid to him in money. The remedy wanted in 
Ireland is to change him from the cottier living 
on the land to the labourer living on wages to 
support him by employment for hire instead of 
by potato ground.” 
How totally different was this from tho 
scheme supported by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister! Sup- 
posing, by one stroke of the pen, rent 
were to be abolished, they all knew it 
would not make the Irish people happier 
or better. They could not prevent tho 
increase of population. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Leighton) was travelling 
out of the limits of the question before 
the Committee in discussing the whole 
question of tenant proprietorship. The 
subject before the Committee was the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton). 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON said, he wished 
to recall to the minds of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite some of the principles on 
which the Bill was founded. He wished 
to know whether hon. Members sup- 
ported the Bill on the figures of the Go- 
vernment, which had been contradicted, 
or upon the principles of the Land Act of 
the right hon. Gentleman ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, in replying to him, had not in 
any way answered the point he had en- 
deavoured to make clear. But, as the 
legal purport of the words which he pro- 
posed to insert in the clause would not 
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be affected, he would not; therefore, 
press his Amendment to a division. The 
Committee would, perhaps, allow him to 
make one or two observations upon the 
conduct generally of hon. Members on 
the other side of the House. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), no doubt, unintentionally, had 
seemed deliberately to accuse him of 
obstruction, or making use of trumpery 
figures for the purpose of delay. He 
would only say that his statement was 
void of truth. If, in the present instance, 
he had been compelled to discuss the 
principle of the Bill on the Preamble, the 
Government, and not he, were respon- 
sible for that. As it was not for the 
convenience of the House to divide on 
the subject on the first night of going 
into Committee, he had deliberately post- 
poned his Amendment. He had shown 
that the Prime Minister had put forward 
certain facts and figures; and although 
he had only been able to test those 
figures in one case, he had found them, 
so far, absolutely illusory. The hon. 
Member for Armagh (Mr. De La Poer 
Beresford) had quoted figures which, un- 
doubtedly, corroborated his statement ; 
and he would repeat his disbelief that, 
at the present moment, in Ireland evic- 
tions were going on as the Government 
alleged. Everybody knew that, in the 
present excited state of the country, the 
eviction of a tenant caused great com- 
motion. He would suggest that the 
right hon. Gentleman should lay on the 
Table of the House a Return of the 
actual number of bond fide evictions 
which had taken place during the present 
year. Leta distinction be made between 
the evictions by the landlord and the 
evictions by moneylenders, and he 
ventured to say that the Government 
would not then be able to support the 
figures that had been brought forward 
on behalf of the measure. The Prime 
Minister had commented, in indignant 
terms, on the exaggerated apprehensions 
entertained with respect to the Bill; but 
if exaggerated apprehensions existed, 
they were mainly the consequence of the 
language the Prime Minister himself 
had used. The object of certain Amend- 
ments introduced by the Government 
was to establish tenant right. In Ulster, 
where they had tenant right, people who 
were unable to pay their rent were re- 
instated, to engble them to make arrange- 
ments to pay their rents by selling their 
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interests in their holdings. What hap- 
pened in Ulster was, he believed, hap- 
pening to the greater part of Ireland; 
and landlords, instead of simply ejecting 
their tenants, were placing them in a 
position to make arrangements for pay- 
ing their rents or for disposing of their 
tenant right. He wanted to get from 
the Government the number of instances 
in which that process had been carried 
out, because it was clear that where 
landlords were acting in that way, they 
were acting in accord with the wishes 
and desires of the Government. It was 
unfair to make use of those cases were 
persons had been re-instated, for the 
purpose of impressing the Committee 
with the idea that those persons were 
homeless. Having made these observa- 
tions, he begged leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON said, in the absence of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), he would move the Amendment 
standing in his name. He trusted the 
Committee would think the proposal 
reasonable and fair. The Bill, as in- 
troduced, contained no limitation as to 
the extent of the tenancies. It was to 
include all tenancies within a certain 
area, and would apply alike to a poor 
tenancy of £2 a-year or to a prey 4 
£2,000 a-year. The case for the Bill 
made out by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, the Prime Minister, and the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland, was that it was intended to give 
protection to the poor class of tenants. 
The proposal of the Amendment was 
that the Bill should only apply to hold- 
ings at a rental not exceeding £15 
a-year, and would include all the poorer 
class of tenants throughout Ireland. 
That limitation was already in the 9th 
section of the Act of 1870, and was con- 
sidered by the then Government of the 
present Prime Minister a reasonable 
one. When they came to consider whe- 
ther the rent was reasonable or not, 
there was not exactly a governing figure ; 
but the line must be drawn in a more or 
less arbitrary way. He was notinclined 
to insist upon the exact limit of £15; 
and if the Government objected to the 
particular figure, they might name an- 
other near it which would carry out their 
wish, and, at the same time, meet the 
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sense of the Amendment proposed by his 
right hon. Friend. Again, if it was 
thought by the majority of the Commit- 
tee that valuation was a sounder test 
than rental, he would be quite satisfied 
to accept their view, not losing sight of 
the reality of the limit. It would, he 
thought, be admitted that it was quite 
outside the reasons for the Bill to have 
it applied to all tenants alike. He merely 
wished to add one thing—that English 
Gentlemen were quite unaware of the 
smallness of the tenants’ holdings, or of 
how many there were under £15. In 
Thoms’ Directory for 1880, it was stated 
that the number of tenancies for the 
year 1878 in the whole of Ireland was 
$79,399, and of that number 280,642 
were under 15 acres. Applying that 
figure to Connaught, they would find 
that the small tenancies were in a greater 
ae a there than in the rest of Ire- 
and. In Connaught, the whole number 
of tenants was 126,517, and the number 
of tenants under 15 acres was 70,787, 
showing that far more than half of them 
were small tenancies. He admitted that 
these figures did not exactly come to the 
— he was urging on the Committee ; 
ut they did have a considerable bearing 
on it, and he should be very glad if the 
Government would see their way to ac- 
cepting what he believed to be a fair 
and reasonable principle. 


~ Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 11, after “ holding,” to insert 
“held at a rent not exceeding fifteen pounds per 
annum.”’—(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL hoped that the Go- 
vernment were not going to agree to the 
Amendment, because, if they did, they 
would destroy the only valuable portion 
of the Bill. He had always thought the 
chief, if not the only, value of the Bill of 
the Government was to enable the larger 
classes of tenants, as compared with the 
smaller classes who might be paying too 
high a rent, to obtain a fair abatement 
from their landlords. He had never 
been able to see that the smaller classes 
of tenants had the material advantage of 
the Bill. They could only be benefited 
by a measure of suspending ejectments 
for a certain period, because they were 
in such a position from the failure of 
their crops and the smallness of their 
holdings, as to be unable to pay any 
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rent at all. It was not a question to 
them of an abatement of rent, or of more 
favourable terms; but, in a vast ma- 
jority of cases, an absolute inability to 
pay rent, owing to the failure of employ- 
ment in England, and to the failure of 
their crops at home. He had, therefore, 
always looked upon the Bill of the Go- 
vernment as of far more value to the 
larger class than the smaller class of 
tenants; and, in the word “larger,” he 
included the medium-size farms as well 
as the larger farms. But if they took a 
valuation at £8 or £10, they would find 
that the practical operation of the Bill 
would not have advantage to tenants 
below that valuation to any appreciable 
extent; inasmuch as if they took one 
above that, they would find that, more 
or less, advantage would be given to 
those tenants who, he was assured, 
the Government desired to benefit—that 
was to say, tenants under hard land- 
lords. Tenants who had good landlords 
would not need any protection whatever. 
In the case of evictions, the class of 
tenants above £8 or £10 was the very 
class to whom this Bill would be of the 
greatest advantage. It must be recol- 
lected that at the present time, in Ire- 
land, claims for rent were being executed 
which the tenants were only forced by 
the process of ejectments to pay. Rents 
were being exacted by harsh landlords 
where the tenants ought not fairly to be 
called upon to pay, under the circum- 
stances of the case, and which they were 
only forced to pay by the process of 
ejectment. In order to do this, they 
were borrowing the money, and were 
being compelled to use their utmost 
exertions. If they had not recently paid 
their rent, they were now being driven 
to their neighbours or friends for ad- 
vances. These tenants had a saleable 
interest in their holdings; and the ori- 
ginal provisions of the Bill, as well as of 
the new Amendment proposed by the 
Government, would be a considerable 
advantage to them, because it would 
enable them to effect a re-adjustment of 
the high rents they had been paying ; 
but if they were to except all holdings 
above 15 acres from the operation of 
the Bill, the result would simply be to 
place a large amount of property which 
was protected by the Land Act of 1870 
at the mercy of rack-renting landlords. 
The class proposed to be exempted were 
just those who were most at the mercy 
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of the landlord. Turning to the Amend- 
ment just proposed, he assumed that £15 
rent meant a £10 valuation, because the 
rent was usually one-third above the 
Government valuation ; then, this Bill 
would afford the tenants a very slight 
protection. By the Bill, the landlord 
was to be allowed to compel the tenant 
to sell his interest. He and his Friends 
had always looked upon this power of 
sale of small interests as a danger to be 
guarded against. When they were draft- 
ing the Bill of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
0’Connor Power), they expressly guarded 
against the dangerof thelandlord forcing 
his small tenants to sell their interest. 
They saw that the tenant’s interests 
would be, in a round-about way, sold out, 
the landlord proceeding for the recovery 
of rent as if it was an ordinary rent, and 
putting up the tenant’s interest at sale, 
and having it brought in at a nominal 
price, and, therefore, they excluded that 
power. Now, if the Committee agreed 
to this Amendment, they would deprive 
the very class for whom the Bill was of 
any value of its protection. In his 
opinion, it would be far better to give 
the County Courts power to suspend 
ejectments until September, 1881, giving 
power to the Board of Works to com- 
pensate those landlords who were unable 
to do without their income by advancing 
their money. In that manner, time 
would be obtained for the examination 
of this question, while the Government 
would have to’ pay only a very small 
amount of money in compensation. It 
would also get over a very great diffi- 
culty which was only dealt with in a 
very partial and inadequate way by the 
Bill under consideration. 

Caprain AYLMER hoped the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment, 
because it minimized the number to 
whom the Bill would apply. He made 
that remark in the interests of the 
tenants. [Jrontcal laughter.| Well, the 
subject had certainly not been looked 
at from the tenant’s point of view ; while 
he maintained that the tenants would be 
sufferers from this Bill, and many other 
Irishmen besides himself had come to 
the same conclusion. The tenants were 


very poor, and the landlords would be 
foreed by creditors to eject them in order 
that there might be compensation paid, 
and, as a consequence, the poor 
would in future have very much 
times, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
and the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) have stated their re- 
spective views with great clearness and 
perfect temper ; so that, in fact, there is 
nothing to be added on the subject. I 
will distinguish between the principle of 
this Amendment and the precise limit 
at which itis fixed. The hon.Gentleman 
the Member for Cork City delivered an 
opinion which, proceeding from him, 
must have considerable weight with 
the Committee — that, in his view, 
the favourable operation of this Bill 
to the tenant was more to be found as 
bearing on the larger tenants than the 
smaller. 

Mr. PARNELL: In consequence of 
the principle of sale which is in the Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In consequence 
of the principle of sale which we have 
always supposed to be in the Bill, and 
which, if the hon. Member approves, 
we will insert; but I am bound to say 
that, in the first place, the Committee 
should recollect that we have never had, 
as the primary idea in our minds, the 
interest of every class of tenants so much 
as the maintenance of law and order in 
the country. That is our especial atti- 
tude, and, much as we feel interested in 
particular classes of tenants, undoubtedly 
it is with reference to the execution of 
the law that we are bound to approach 
a question of this kind. If that be our 
first object, what is our second? Un- 
doubtedly, it would be this. The afford- 
ing to the larger tenants exceptional 
means of protecting their interests in 
periods of difficulty against their land- 
lords in a matter which has little or no 
connection with the subject which, un- 
doubtedly, has formed the legitimate 
and imperative ground of this question 
—namely, the maintenance of the peace 
of the country. Beyond that, I am 
bound to say that all the declarations 
made by thé Government must have im- 
pressed the Committee with the belief 
that it was the smaller—I will not say 
the smaller class of—tenants, who are in- 
finitely the most numerous, whose case it 
was our intention to comprehend in the 
operations of this Bill, and I think we 
are entitled to take cognizance in the 
interest of the larger tenants. I know 
many of them have been suffering; but 
so they have been suffering in England 
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and Scotland. But the sufferings of the 
larger tenants in Ireland are much more 
analogous to the sufferings of the larger 
tenants in England and Scotland. And 
they are, in each case, due to temporary 
circumstances. But in the framing of 
the Land Act, I need not remind the 
Committee and the hon. Member, al- 
though they were not excluded from the 
operation of the Act, yet the scale was 
so arranged, beginning with seven years 
asa maximum for smaller tenants, that it 
was gradually decreased until it reached 
the minimum of one year. That is cer- 
tainly an illustration that they were en- 
tirely to fall within the view of Parliament 
in an altogether minor degree. Thus, 
when we come to that which touches 
most directly that part of the Land Act, 
and which also touches the principle of 
this Amendment, I am bound to say the 
limit named in the case of exorbitancy 
of rent was confined to a £15 rental. I 
therefore think, Sir, that I am bound to 
admit that, as regards the principle of 
this Amendment, there is much to be 
said on its behalf. The case of the 
larger tenants is not legitimately within 
our view. What the Government felt 
they had first to consider was the case 
of the smaller tenants; but the larger 
tenants come within the legitimate scope 
of this criticism, and, therefore, we pro- 
pose to accede tothe Amendment. This 
may be called a change of front. I 
will state, once and for all, what I con- 
eeive to be the attitude of the Govern- 
ment which has introduced an important 
measure into Parliament. I think it 
is their duty, when they get into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, irrespective of Par- 
ties, when suggestions are made, to lend 
a ready ear to any of them which are 
equitable and reasonable in themselves, 
and to cast aside, altogether, as perfectly 
cowardly and unmanly, any regard 
whatever to these charges of changes of 
front which, when they are resolved into 
their real meaning—if they have any 
real meaning—simply come ‘to this, that 
the Government are willing to adapt the 
details of the measure to the actual ne- 
cessities of the case, while they have en- 
deavoured in principle to be just. I 
was very glad to hear the terms of mode- 
ration in which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman spoke. Primd facie, I must 
admit that he was entitled to refer to the 
Land Act; but I will ask him to bear in 
mind that that provision in the Land 
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Act was inserted in the very last stage, 
by way of compromise. It took place 
in the very last struggle about the Bill, 
and was put in in order to meet the ob- 
jections of the Lords. I remember ve 
well, at the time, the object of the Go- 
vernment was to get a £15 valuation, 
instead of a £15 rental; and I recollect, 
also, that, at the time, wedeemed the best 
arrangement would have been a £30 
rental. Therefore, Sir, if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman be willing to 
accede to that arrangement, we shall be 
willing, on our part, to accede to that 
figure of £30 which, on the whole, I 
hope may be satisfactory to everyone. 
I cannot deny that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is entitled to argue 
strongly in favour of some alteration of 
this kind, and if he will accept that 
which I have suggested, the Govern- 
ment will insert it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he quite admitted 
the difficulty of arriving at any figure 
which should cover all purposes; but he 
was afraid that that which had been 
named by the right hon. Gentleman 
would not at all meet the case he had 
suggested. He chose the figure of £14, 
because in Connaught, for instance, 
where the land was poor and the rents 
low, they would hardly find any portion 
of the farms which would let at more than 
£15. The major part of Connaught was 
within the scheduled districts, and the 
figure of £15 was certain to include more 
than half the holdings in Connaught, and 
considerably more than one-third of the 
holdings in the West of Ireland. The 
figure proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would practically include five- 
sixths of the whole of the tenantry, and 
such an Amendment as that would not 
at all do what he desired. Therefore, he 
was afraid that he must adhere to his 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that the 
calculations of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity for Dublin (Mr. Gibson) were based 
upon an erroneous assumption—namely, 
that £1 per acre was the rent of land in 
the West of Ireland. If he had applied 
to people who were acquainted with the 
subject, he would have found that that 
was not the case. He should have taken 
the trouble to write to some of his con- 
stituents, and to ask what was the usual 
rent in that county. In one case in which 
he was informed four acres were held at 
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arent of £8 4s: 2d., and a further sum had 
been added to the rent in 1874, making a 
total rent of £9 10s. 10d. In another 
case, as much as £4 7s. was charged for 
the rental of a single acre, or more than 
four times as much as therent upon which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
based his calculations. He (Mr. T. P. 
0’Connor) must express his very deep re- 
gret that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury had yielded to 
the representations made, and had ac- 
cepted the Amendment. He would endea- 
your to show how the change made had 
really been a surrender of principle. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the large 
tenants were excluded from theadvantages 

iven by the Land Act. That was true; 

ut their exclusion from the Land Act 
was accompanied by a certain amount of 
protection which was diminished in pro- 
portion to their ability to protect them- 
selves. But in those cases where £100 
was paid one year’s compensation was 
allowed. Therefore, they allowed in the 
Land Act the principle of compensation 
to a tenant of a large farm, although 
that compensation or protection was, to a 
certain extent, diminished according to 
the tenant’s ability to defend himself. 
Thus, in a way, the principle of partner- 
ship in the soil was recognized in the 
Land Act. In making this Amendment 
this principle was entirely disregarded. 
If the principle of compensation to a 
tenant who paid £5, £10, or £20 was 
adopted, he did not see how they could 
escape giving some amount of justice to 
a tenant who paid £100 a-year. There 
was one other point to which he wished 
to allude. He thought it was clearly 
9 not only from the words of the 
sand Act, but still more from the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, that making non-payment a bar 
to compensation was strictly opposed to 
the whole principles of the Bill, which 
was that a man should not be deprived of 
his rights through inability to pay rent. 
It seemed to him unjust that men, who 
were unable to pay their rent from being 
ruined, should be turned out without 
compensation, while the prosperous ten- 
ant received full compensation. 

An hon. Memser said, that he wished 
to make a few observations with regard 
to the Amendment before the Committee. 
Speaking of his own neighbourhood on 
the West Coast, of Ireland, there were 
men there who held 15 or 25 acres of 
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land, and who paid rent from £15 to 
£35 a-year each. He had in his mind, 
at the present moment, a case of five 
tenants of that class who were obliged to 
apply to charitable funds for money to 
buy seed for their land. They had been 
supplied with money for that purpose, 
and now two of those tenants had actions 
for ejectment brought against them, and 
decrees had been taken out. As soon 
as it was known that the Land League 
had supplied them with seed for their 
farms, the landlords had supplied them 
with notices of ejectment, and they were 
now liable to be evicted at any time. 
The Amendment, if adopted, would do 
the greatest injury, and would very much 
reduce the benefit that would result from 
the Act. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
suggestion of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down had shown that the sugges- 
tion of his right hon. Friend would not 
really meet the whole requirements of 
the case. In this Bill they had to deal 
with a temporary evil, and they wanted 
to confine its operations to such cases of 
hardship as were likely to occur. He 
did not think that cases of hardship 
would occur to any appreciable extent 
among tenants who paid £30 a-year. 
Therefore, he should move to amend the 
Amendment to insert £30 instead of £15. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the ori- 
ginal Amendment was in page 1, line 
11, to insert ‘‘ held at a rent not exceed- 
ing fifteen pounds per annum,” since 
which it had been proposed to amend the 
Amendment, by leaving out the word 
‘« fifteen,’’ in order to insert ‘‘ thirty.” 
The Question was, that the word pro- 
posed to be left out should stand part of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that he viewed 
with very great regret the extensive 
change which the Government proposed 
to make in the Bill. Every argument 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had made use of, if 
carried to its logical conclusion, showed 
that the Bill ought to be extended over 
the whole of Ireland. Those winged 
words made use of by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had pene- 
trated into every farmhouse in Ireland. 
Great, indeed, would be the disappoint- 
ment of the Irish people, when they 
found that the Government, instead of 
being prepared to extend the Bill, were 
at the last moment about to thus limit 
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its operation. There was no meaningin 
this limit, and it was utterly uncalled 
for. The Amendment proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland placed £30 rent as a 
limit for the operation of the Bill. 
Everyone acquainted with Ireland would 
know what the effect of that limitation 
would be. They had already had, un- 
fortunately, an illustration from the 
practical working of the provisions con- 
tained in the Land Act of 1870. That 
Act had, unfortunately, the effect of, in 
very many cases, leading to the consoli- 
dation of small farms, and the conversion 
of land which ought to be used for 
tillage into bad grazing farms. He 
trusted that the Government would re- 
consider the position which they had 
taken up. This Bill had been intro- 
duced as a proof of the good intention 
of the Government and their anxiety 
to protect the interests of the small 
holders of land in Ireland. He wished 
the Government to understand that the 
effect of limiting the operation of the 
Bill to tenants under £30 would prevent 
the Act from producing any good re- 
sults, and would entirely neutralize its 
operation. In what position did they 
at present stand in the House? They 
had heard very eloquent words from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister which had penetrated into 
every homestead in Ireland. It had 
been pointed out by the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was not a tenant 
in Ireland who, under the provisions of 
the Land Act of 1870, was not entitled 
to an interest in his holding. After 
making an admission of that character, 
it was most unfortunate that the right 
hon. Gentleman should endeavour, at 
the last moment, to limit the operation 
of the Bill in the way that was now 
being done. They now found that 
tenants, even in the scheduled districts, 
were to be subject to all the injustice 
which the Bill sought to remedy, if their 
rent exceeded £30. He did trust that 
the Government would again re-consider 
the matter, and that they would not 
yield to the Amendment which had been 
roposed by the right hon. and learned 

entleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). On re- 
consideration, he hoped that the Govern- 
ment, so far from limiting the measure; 
would do away with any limit and ex- 
tend it throughout Ireland. If the mea- 
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sure was to do good, and was to be a 
useful one, it must be extended rather 
than limited in its operation, and he 
hoped that the Government would take 
that view of the matter. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that as it had 
been proposed to make an entire change 
in the Bill by removing from its opera- 
tion the cases of seven-eighths of the 
tenant farmers of Ireland, who had pro- 
perty in the scheduled districts, the 
Irish Members ought to be afforded an 
opportunity to consider the new situa- 
tion. He begged, therefore, to move 
that the Chairman report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’”’— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, as it 
now only wanted a minute to the time 
when the discussion must stand ad- 
journed in accordance with the Rules of 
the House he should not object to the 
Motion. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 

Suprry [12th July]. 

Order read, for bringing up Report. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ob- 
jected to the Report being taken at that 
hour, observing that he wished to call 
attention to the Eastern Question in con- 
nection with the new position of affairs 
in Bulgaria. 

Report deferred till To-morrow. 


Ways and Means. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Resolutions [July 12] reported, and agreed to. 
Instruction to the Committee on the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, That they have power 
to make provision therein pursuant to the said 
Resolutions, 


And it being five minutes.to Seven of 
the clock, House suspended its Sitting. 





House resumed its Sitting at Nine of 
the clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes 
‘ after Niné o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 14th July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Enoch 
Baldwin, esquire, for Bewdley. 

Setect Committee — London Water Supply, 
Mr. Parnell discharged, Mr. Maurice Brooks 
added. 

Report—Law of Libel [No. 284]; Fishing 
Vessels (Regulations as to Lights) [No. ‘ool 

Pusiic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Kinsale 
Harbour * See? 

Second Reading—Education (Scotland) Acts 1872 
and 1878 Extension * [252]. 

Committee—Compensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) [232]—R.P. 

Third Reading — Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Llanfair Hills) * [216]; Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (Dublin, &c.)* ; 
Wild Birds Protection Law Amendment * 
£263); Births and Deaths Registration (Ire- 
and) * [245], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Parliamentary Disqualification 
[259]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—Le Oo 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Bi1z 282.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 13th July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Temporary provision re- 
garding compensation for disturbance. ) 


Amendment again proposed, 


‘« In page 1, line 11, after the word “holding,” 
to insert the words “ held at a rent not exceeding 
fifteen pounds per annum.’’— (Mr. Gibson.) 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
* fifteen ’’ and insert the word “thirty.” 
—(Hr. William Edward Forster.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ fifteen’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. GREGORY said, that he objected 
to the way in which the Amendment had 
been received by the Government. On 
the one hand, they stated that the Bill 
had been introduced solely for the pur- 
pose of attaining a good object—namely, 
the preservation of peace in Ireland; 
and, on the other hand, hon, Gentlemen 
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seemed to ap another construction upon 
it, by which, as he understood it, tenants 
would be permitted to get a reduction of 
rents throughout the greater part of Ire- 
land. Now that the original Bill had 
taken the different aspects, they could 
see that the two were utterly distinct ; 
on the one hand, it was said the Bill was 
for the preservation of peace and the 
temporary relief of small tenants; and, 
on the other, that it was to enable whole 
districts that were scheduled therein, 
and probably a larger area to which it 
might be extended, to obtain reduction 
of rents. It had been stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
that a great many objections had been 
excited by the exaggerated statements 
that had been made about the Bill. 
Perhaps that might be so, if the Bill 
had been confined to its purposes, as he 
stated them ; but how was it, if the con- 
tention of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way was the right one, and the ques- 
tion was one of a general reduction of 
rents? He had, for many years, been 
connected with the advance of money 
and taking of security over property, 
and, therefore, had had some experience 
on the subject. He might say that com- 
munications had been made to him from 
individuals and representatives of public 
bodies, as to the effect of the Bill upon 
securities in Ireland. He remembered 
when these were on a footing little 
different as regarded the rate of interest 
from those of this country. That was 
even the case, to a considerable extent, 
after the passing of the Act of 1870; 
because, although they saw that that 
Act rendered it difficult for owners to 
disturb a tenancy that existed, they were 
assured, at the same time, that it did 
afford further security, on this ground— 
that it would give the tenant a greater 
interest in his holding, and, therefore, 
give the landlord greater security for 
his rent. The effect of that Act was not 
to give greater value to property, as 
such, but rather to convert it into a kind 
of rent-charge, the rent being more fully 
secured, and the real basis of any ad- 
vance being the actual security for that 
rent. But how would it be if that Bill 
were passed? What security would 
there be? They had been told that the 
object was to enable tenants to obtain a 
general reduction of rent throughout 
Ireland ; and in that case, what became 
of the security for money already ad- 
vanced? He had serious apprehensions 
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with regard to that matter. No doubt, 


those apprehensions might be wrong, if; 


the contention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister was the right 
one—that the Bill merely provided more 
fully for the relief of distress in Ireland. 
But was thatso? He did not wish to 
go further into the general question with 
regard to the Bill. He merely stood 
upon that ground—namely, the conten- 
tion between the Government on one 
side and hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway on the other, as to its object 
and effects; and he would put it to the 
Committee, having regard to the dif- 
ference of opinion upon the subject, 
whether the Government ought to go on 
with the Bill without a distinct under- 
standing as to the scope of its operation? 
Mr. WALTER said, he rose to say 
that, while fully recognizing the manner 
in which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister endeavoured to meet the 
view of his right hon. Friend the late 
Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
which was expressed in the Amendment, 
still he felt it his duty, if his right hon. 
Friend pressed that Amendment, to 
divide with him, and on the following 
round:—His right hon. Friend the 
hief Secretary for Ireland, in the 
speech in which he recommended the 
introduction of that measure, distinctly 
stated that it was based upon a parti- 
cular clause of the Irish Land Act of 
1870. That clause was: the 9th in that 
Act, and it created a special exception 
to the general rule that eviction for non- 
haa of rent was not to be held as a 
isturbance on the part of the landlord, 
but as a disturbance of the tenant him- 
self. The special exception was that 
where the rent of the existing tenancy 
was held to be exorbitant, then such an 
eviction should be held to be a disturb- 
ance. That was limited to cases of rent 
under £15 a-year. He maintained that 
if his right hon. Friend based his Bill 
on that clause he should be consistent, 
and carry out the same idea in the new 
Bill. He had no particular affection for 
the amount, £15—it did not matter if it 
was £15 or £100; but it should be al- 
ways remembered that the basis was the 
clause of the Act of 1870. That led him 


to say that he thought his right hon. | 


Friend had made a mistake in the Bill, 
and that was the reason why he was 
prevented from supporting him on the 
second reading. It was intended to deal 
with that emergency by exceptional legis- 
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lation, and in that case they ought not 
to have gone upon the lines of the Irish 
Land Act, but rather to have taken a 
course quite different. He ventured re- 
spectfully to submit what he thought 
that course should have been. If it had 
been considered desirable to adopt the 
course which had been adopted by that 
Bill, it should have been done with a 
view to making the legislation not ex- 
ceptional, but permanent. He was bound 
to say that a great deal more was to be 
said in favour of making that Bill 
permanent than exceptional. He might 
be supposed, speaking as an English 
Member, not to have much acquaint- 
ance, or, perhaps, sympathy, with 
Irish questions. [Mr. Biccar: Hear, 
hear!] The hon. Member for Cavan 
cheered that remark. He might be 
said to possess more knowledge than 
most English Members did on those 
difficult questions. As far as taking 
the trouble to read what had been 
written on the subject, he had spared 
no pains. He would not plead guilty 
to a want of sympathy, at any rate. 
With regard to the Bill, he was pre- 
pared to advise the Committee by say- 
ing that by far the strongest arguments 
in favour of it had been advanced not 
from the Treasury Bench, nor from the 
Benches of the Home Rulers, but from 
a right hon. Friend of his, the late Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), who 
spoke in the debates on the Bill in 1870. 
Mr. Henley was a Member whom it was 
a pleasure to know—one of the most 
sagacious, long - headed, kind-hearted 
men that ever sat in that House. He 
would tell them what he said on that 
occasion, and they should bear in mind 
that he was a man whose opinions were 
regarded as a matter of authority. He 
had prescience, foresight, and contem- 
plated the possibility of another Irish 
famine. That was a matter that did 
not seem to have occurred to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister. 
He had heard the Prime Minister say, 
in a speech during the present distress, 
that the occasion of another Irish famine 
did not occur to him when he passed the 
Land Act of 1870. But there were 
several precedents. They had one in 
1740, of which they read that it swept 
‘away vast numbers of the population, 
and was almost as bad as that of 1846. 
In the interval between those two dates 
there was a great famine—namely, in 
| 1822—and in the yéar 1829 they found, 
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from the Duke of Wellington’s Corre- 
spondence, that he wrote—‘‘ Nothing 
gives me so much trouble as these 
periodical famines.” So long as the 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench, and those opposite to them, had 
not the courage to tell the Irish people 
that the potato was not fit for civilized 
human beings to live upon, so long must 
they expect those distressing troubles. 
What said a Roman Catholic Bishop in 
1846? He threw the blame on this 
country for allowing the population to 
subsist upon such an exotic. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order. The hon. 
Member will be good enough to bring 
his remarks to bear upon the limited 
question relating to £15 now before the 
Committee. 

Mr. WALTER said, that they all 
tended in that direction. That right 
rev. Prelate had taxed the English peo- 
ple with being the cause of the recurring 
miseries of famineinIreland. That was 
a point which the Government should 
bear in mind. Mr. Henley had contem- 
plated the contingency which had now 
occurred, and he made an observa- 
tion which to his (Mr. Walter’s) mind 
carried great weight, and to which 
he did not see an answer. He was 
one of the 11 English Members who 
voted in the minority on the Land Act, 
and he laid down the strongest grounds 
for doing so. He said that the distinc- 
tion between the case of a person being 
evicted for non-payment of rent and for 
any other cause was not capable of being 
sanctioned by Parliament. How could 
they distinguish in all cases what was 
disturbance—as, for example, if illness 
fell upon a man’s family, or blight at- 
tacked his crops, or his cattle were de- 
stroyed by murrain? In all those cases 
it would not be due to the carelessness 
or neglect of the tenant. It was his opi- 
nion that it was better to avoid attempt- 
ing to deal with such cases as those. 
He (Mr. Walter) saw no answer to that. 
As a general rule, perhaps, a tenant 
might be entitled to disturbance for non- 
payment of rent having arisen from a 
fault of his own; but calamities such as 
those mentioned by Mr. Henley were 
quite unavoidable. He fully believed 
that the legislation in that case should 
have been permanent and not excep- 
tional. They would have a crisis like 
that again. His right hon. Friend the 
Ohief Secretary for Ireland had twitted 
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them with the fact that a similar thing 
was done ona similar occasion—namely, 
during the Cattle Plague. At that time, 
by an Order in Council, an order was 
sent down, and certain laws were put in 
force, providing for the slaughter of 
animals during the Cattle Plague. He 
did not see much analogy between 
the two cases, and he hoped that that 
legislation would be put on some intelli- 
gible basis. His opinion was that if 
that difficulty had to be. met by excep- 
tional legislation it might have been 
done in a better way. That Bill was 
partly one of principle and partly one 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. He 
thought the latter was that with which 
it was chiefly concerned. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had not endeavoured 
to bring in a Bill which was really a 
Bill to amend the Land Act of 1870, an 
exceptional measure providing for the 
particular crisis might have been intro- 
duced and a compromise effected. It 
would have said to the landlords—‘‘ You 
cannot be allowed to turn those poor 
creatures out of house and home without 
any,compensation whatever ; on the other 
hand, you are not answerable for the 
calamity.” His right hon. Friend ap- 
peared by that Bill to make them an- 
swerable, because he founded his legis- 
lation distinctly on this—that the case of 
the Famine was a case analogous to that 
of exorbitant rents. He begged leave 
to ‘say there was no analogy whatever 
between the cases. In the latter, the 
loss should fall upon the landlords, be- 
cause the compensation was always in- 
tended to be a kind of penalty for the 
eviction ; but that did not apply in the 
least to the former case. He would have 
made some statement to the landlords 
like he had suggested, and would have 
given the tenants a sum not exceeding 
three years’ rent asan alternative. That 
was, he believed, the way to meet cases 
of that kind. If they were turned out 
of their farms they could not all go into 
the workhouse ; but many of them could 
go to America or the Colonies. There 
was no doubt that many of them were 
willing to go; but who would supply the 
means? He would levy rates upon Ire- 
land for that purpose. That was the 
course he ventured to think the right 
hon. Gentleman should have adopted. 
He wished to say one word upon a point 
very material to that discussion. He 
believed a meaning had been attached 
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to some of the terms of the Land Act, 
which it would not really bear. His 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had said that an interest was 
at stake in this matter—namely, that 
which had been created by the Land Act 
in favour of the tenant. An hon. Mem- 
ber spoke the other night, the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. Fowler), of 
the propriety of not allowing tenants to 
be deprived of the property they had 
acquired. He begged leave to say that, 
as he read the Act and the speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, there was no such property as 
that referred to recognized by that Act. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not even 
recognize the existence of a good- 
will. He even apologized for the use 
of that word. He said, in answer 
to some remarks of the late Mr. 
Ward Hunt, who had taunted him 
with having created a goodwill—‘‘ Un- 
questionably I used the word ‘ goodwill;’ 
but the more correct phrase would be, 
‘damages for eviction.’” The real 
remedy provided by the Act was a 
penalty upon eviction; but it did not 
recognize a property. No one could be 
more careful than the Prime Minister to 
impress distinctly upon the House the 
fact that the eviction clause of the Act 
of 1870 did not create even a goodwill, 
much less a tenant right. The right 
hon. Gentleman scouted the notion of 
creating a tenant right; and he (Mr. 
Walter) failed to see any reason for the 
change of opinion which had come over 
the Treasury Bench on that subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter distinctly stated that he would not be 
a party to the creation of a spurious 
Ulster right. What was really done 
was the creation of a right of the tenant 
to claim damages for eviction in certain 
cases. It was difficult to find an ana- 
logy in that; but the nearest he could 
see was the damages claimed by a lady, 
who had accepted an offer of marriage, 
in case that offer was broken and there 
was a breach of promise. Similarly, a 
right was created by that Act which, if 
broken, entitled the tenant to damages. 
That was not a property in the proper 
sense, or even a goodwill. It was aright 
to obtain damages in the event of certain 
wrongs being done, and was more ana- 
logous to the case of a breach of promise 
of marriage than to anything else. He 
need not repeat his view of the matter— 
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that the proper course for his right hon. 
Friend to pursue in the case of that par- 
ticular emergency was not to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Act of 1870. The 
present Bill was, in fact, a Bill for the 
suspension of the payment of rent. If 
it was right to take such a course as 
that, it ought to apply equally to land- 
lords and tenants. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that I have listened closely to his re- 
marks, and cannot find that they bear 
upon the substitution of £30 for £15. 

Mr. WALTER said, he thought he 
began by reference to that substitution. 
He should support the Amendment of 
his right hon. and learned Friend for 
the insertion of “ fifteen.”” His remarks 
had been strictly germane to the Bill 
then before the Committee. The pre- 
sent Bill was based upon Clause 9 of the 
Act of 1870. That Act limited the cases 
in which compensation was claimed to 
those where the tenancies were of the 
value of £15. He should stick to that. 
If they let out the amount, there was no 
reason why they should not go to £50 
or £100. His right hon. Friend had 
founded his Bill upon the clause of that 
Act, and he should adhere to its terms. 
He should also prefer to see the limit to 
the amount to be paid to the tenant 
fixed at three years’ rent. With that 
amount, he believed, the tenant would 
have sufficient money to go abroad, if 
he wished to do so. He should support 
the clause of his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Gibson). 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that the re- 
marks of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down at once brought him to 
his legs. It must be apparent to the 
House that the question of an emigra- 
tion rate was one that should have taken 
a prominent position years ago. { Cries 
of ‘‘Order!’’] The hon. Member had 
referred to that question, and he believed 
he should be in Order in replying. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will not be in Order in discussing 
the question of emigration. I must call 
upon him to confine himself to the 
Question before the Committee. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he should pro- 
ceed to discuss the Amendment. The 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
had referred to the question of emigra- 
tion, without discussing the particular 
question of an emigration rate 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to speak on the substitution 
of £30 for £15 he will be quite in Order. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he wished to make a remark on the 
point of Order. That question of £15 
or £30 raised a very wide matter. He 
would humbly suggest that it was im- 
possible to discuss the Amendment with- 
out alluding to the circumstances of the 
small tenants, and questions connected 
therewith. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the Committee that the discussion has 
on former occasions taken a very wide 
range, and as that discussion arose on 
the Ist clause, which practically consti- 
tutes the whole Bill, I have not thought 
it desirable to confine it within the 
narrow limits of an Amendment; but 
at this stage the Committee will get 
through the Business with greater ex- 
pedition, if the discussion be limited to 
the Question before it. That Question 
now is, the substitution of £30 for £15. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that, with all 
respect, he would say that that question 
of £15 or £30 could not be properly dis- 
cussed without considering the question 
of the number of people who were likely 
to emigrate. That question of emigra- 
tion—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The subject of 
emigration should not be discussed. I 
call upon Mr. Parnell, who rose with 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead, when 
he got possession of the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that in order to 
put himself in Order he should conclude 
with a Motion. It would be utterly im- 

possible—— 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he rose to Order. 
With reference to the observations of 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. 
Mac Iver) he wished to ask, whether he 
was not in possession of the Committee, 
if he spoke to the Question before the 
Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I told the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead three times that 
he was not in Order in discussing the 
question of emigration; but that he 
would be so if he confined himself to the 
Question before the Committee. As he 
continued to speak on the subject of 
emigration, I considered it my duty to 
call upon Mr. Parnell, who rose at the 
same time. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he proposed to 
conclude with a Motion. 
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Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
wished to ask, whether it was in the 
power of the Chairman of Committees 
to silence any Member without reference 
to the Speaker ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. It is.quite 
in the power of the Chairmar to rule 
that the subject which is being discussed 
isnotin Order. Another hon. Gentleman 
rose at the same time as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead ; and finding that 
the subject upon which that hon. Mem- 
ber was addressing the Committee was 
out of Order I called upon the other hon. 
Member. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought that course very un- 
precedented indeed. The hon. Member 
for Birkenhead was put to silence by 
the ruling of the Chair, whilst in posses- 
sion of the Committee. The Chairman 
put him down, and called upon another 
hon. Member. Without questioning the 
propriety of that ruling, he should move 
to report Progress, in order that the 
opinion of Mr. Speaker might be ascer- 
tained. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Lord 
Randolph Churchill.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
wished to ask which of the two hon. 
Members was in possession of the House, 
and whether the third hon. Member was 
in Order in making the Motion that he 
had? 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he rose to 
Order. The question to report Progress 
having been proposed, the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy was himself out of Order 
in making the remark he had made. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
that was a matter quite independent of 
the merits of the Bill. It was a matter 
in which the Committee were called upon 
to decide whether or not they would 
support the ruling of the Chair. He 
understood that ruling to be that a sub- 
ject had been brought into the debate 
foreign to the Amendment under con- 
sideration; and, therefore, it was ruled 
that it ought not to be considered. After 
being three times warned, the hon. 
Member still persisted, and the Chair- 
man called upon another hon. Member. 
He thought that was a matter in which 
they were called upon to support the 
ruling of the Chair. 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that he quite agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that that was really a matter 
in which it was necessary to support the 
ruling of the Chair. He hoped they 
might be allowed to proceed with the 
discussion. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he would 
venture to say that the question they 
had to consider was not as had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon — namely, 
whether they should support the autho- 
rity of the Chair and put aside all other 
considerations. He should be sorry to 
say anything disrespectful of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair; but he 
ventured to think that if they acceded 
to the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man they should be unduly limiting the 
freedom of debate. Therefore, he hoped 
that the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) would press his Motion, that 
Mr. Speaker might be called in to give 
his opinion as to the merits of the case. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that he believed 
no one would suppose that he would be 
a party to unduly limiting the freedom 
of debate. He was always anxious that 
independent Members should have full 
opportunity for discussion in that House ; 
but in that particular case the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) 
had risen and at once travelled out of 
the subject before the Committee; and 
after the Chairman had told the hon. 
Member he was out of Order, he, notwith- 
standing, had persisted in his remarks. 
Three times over the Chairman called 
upon him to desist, and three times over 
the hon. Member refused to obey the sug- 
gestion of the Chair. He begged to say 
that if that was freedom and indepen- 
dence of debate, it would certainly lead 
to that House becoming a most dis- 
orderly Assembly. They ought certainly 
to submit to the ruling of the Chair; 
and the hon. Member having three times 
over persisted in going against that 
ruling, the Chairman was only doing 
what was right in the circumstances, and 
with a due regard to the proper conduct 
of Public Business, by calling upon 
another Member. He certainly thought 


that if the Motion to report Progress 
was pressed to a division it would be 
regarded only as another means of occu- 
ying unnecessarily the time of the 
ouse ; and he, therefore, should oppose 
If it were accepted it would only be 
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an encouragement to hon. Gentlemen to 
impede the Public Business. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE said, he 
wished merely to say a few words. He 
thought it would be for the interest of 
the House and the proper conduct of 
Business that when any dispute as to 
the ruling of the Chair took place steps 
should be taken so that the Chairman 
of Ways and Means might be able to 
communicate with the Speaker, and sub- 
mit to the House the proper course to 
take under the circumstances. For that 
reason, he should support the Motion to 
report Progress. Whenever the Com- 
mittee were in difficulty, the simple 
course was to get the Speaker into the 
Chair, so that they might have his 
direction and guidance as regarded the 
conduct of Business. Such a course 
would have the effect of putting a stop 
to that discussion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought that 
that complication had arisen in the 
Business on that occasion because the 
Chairman had not proceeded quite far 
enough in reference to the hon. Member 
disobeying the direction of the Chair 
when discussing the Amendment before 
the Committee. The hon. Member was 
warned three times that he was out of 
Order; anda Standing Order, passed in 
the Session of 1880, expressly provided 
for such occasions by enacting that the 
Chairman of Committees might sub- 
mit to the vote of the Committee that 
an hon. Member who had wilfully dis- 
regarded his directions had wilfully dis- 
obeyed the authority of the Chair, and 
thereupon division might be taken, 
without debate, that the hon. Member 
in question, so offending, be suspended 
from service in that House for 24 hours. 
Therefore, if that had been put to the 
Committee at the time, they could have 
divided without debate, and the dis- 
cussion that had since taken place would 
have been avoided. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
could not help thinking that the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) partook of that nature of exaggera- 
tion which prevailed in the debates on 
this Bill. If the Rule he had referred 
to had been brought in, in the case of 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead, it would, he believed, have 
surprised and astonished the Committee. 
That Rule was meant for wilful obstruc- 
tion of the time of the House, and that 
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only. What he understood the hon. | forming to the Rule. He thought that, 
Member for Birkenhead to be doing— | whatever the Chairman might have done 
and everybody was aware of the great | originally, the question had ed be- 
interest he took in the subject of emi- | yond that stagethen. His noble Friend 
gration—that he thought there was an | near him (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
opportunity of riding his hobby, and did | since moved that, inasmuch as the ques- 
not wish to get off it. The Chairman | tion wasa novel one, it be referred to the 
reminded him that that was not the | Speaker for decision. He must say that 
subject before the Committee. He (Mr. | it appeared to him that that was the cor- 
W. E. Forster) did not think that he | rect course to take. 
meant to persist in a subject that was} Mr. DODSON said, he wished to be 
not before them. It was desirable to} permitted to give his opinion on the 
get on with the Business, if possible; | matter, inasmuch as he had occupied 
and he thought that was an unneces- | the position of Chairman of Committees 
sary discussion. Such discussions, when | for seven or eight years. He had no 
necessary, were not pleasant, and on that | feeling in the matter, as he was not pre- 
occasion were not even necessary. He | sent in the House when the case arose, 
ventured to suggest that they might get | and therefore did not share in any ex- 
out of the difficulty if the hon. Member | citement that might have arisen. There 
were allowed to proceed with hisremarks, | was no appeal from the decision of the 
confining himself, of course, to the sub- | Chairman in Committee to the Speaker 
ject under discussion. in regard to the application of any Rule 
Mr. CALLAN said, that one thing | of the House, or any point of Order 
was remarkable in that House, and that | which arose in Committee — [ Cries of 
was the unanimity of the Front Benches | ‘‘Oh!”’ |—well, he stated that delibe- 
in supporting the authority of the Chair | rately, after a great many years’ expe- 
against private Members; and, there-| rience. The casesin which there was an 
fore, he thought that the best way, under | appeal to the Speaker were when there 
the present circumstances, was to appeal | had been a new Rule laid down in the 
to the Speaker for a decision on the mat-| House which had not received an 
ter. If the right hon. Gentleman the | authoritative interpretation, or, where 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had pro-| there was some new point which had 
ceeded a little further with his remarks, | not been decided in the House. Such 
he would have probably made a confes- | cases were excessively rare, and there 
sion, and they knew that ‘‘ open confes- ; might then be an appeal to the Speaker 
sion was good for the soul.” Notwith-|if the Committee desired. So excess- 
standing that the hon. Member for Bir- | ively rare were they, that during the 
kenhead had persisted three times to| term of Office which he had experienced 
proceed on a subject not in Order, the} not a single case arose. He under- 
case did not come within the purview of | stood that the hon. Member for Birken- 
the Order passed in March last. If the| head was addressing the Committee. 
right hon. Gentleman had proceeded a| The Chairman considered that his ob- 
little further, he would have said that | servations were irrelevant to the Amend- 
that Order was not meant for English | ment orclause, and called him to Order. 
Members, but for Irish. If he had stated | Without entering into the merits of the 
that, he would have stated a fact as true | question at all, which he wished care- 
as possible. fully to avoid, he had no hesitation in 
Lorp ELCHO said, that he confessed | saying that that was a point in which 
that, with reference to the generalruling, no appeal lies. The Chairman was the 
it seemed to him that the whole question | sole judge whether the matter was rele- 
of the Irish Bill was sufficient ground | vant or not. Then he understood that 
for opening up that of emigration ; but |the Chairman called the hon. Member 
he bowed to the decision of the Chair. | to Order several times because his ob- 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- | servations were irrelevant; but the hon. 
man the Member for Cambridge Uni- | Member persisted. Another hon. Mem- 
versity (Mr. Spencer Walpole) that they | ber rose at the same time to address the 
should have an authoritative decision. | Committee, and was called upon by the 
The suggestion of the right hon. Gentle-| Chairman. That was a matter with 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland was | regard to which no definite Rule of the 
that the hon. Member for Birkenhead | House existed ; but it was one of those 
should have the offer made to him of con- | questions which involved the exercise of 
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tact and judgment on the part of the 
Chairman in conducting the Business of 
the Committee, such as arose, from time 
to time, when an hon. Member was wan- 
dering from the subject in hand and 
had to be recalled. Such a question 
had always been settled by the Com- 
mittee, or Chairman of that Committee ; 
and it, at any rate in his experience, 
had never been decided in any other 
way. Whatever difference of opinion 
there was with respect to the ruling of 
the Chairman, there could be no doubt 
that the Chairman himself was the pro- 
per person to decide as to the relevancy 
of the matter or not, and to call the hon. 
Member to Order if he thought necessary. 
That had been his experience, and he 
would venture to appeal to the Committee 
whether it was not the more prudent 
and direct course to settle this matter 
amicably between the Members of the 
Committee rather than to suspend the 
progress of Business in order to make 
a formal appeal to the Speaker in regard 
toa matter on which, so far as he under- 
stood, it would be exceedingly difficult 
to present a distinct question to him. 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
was very glad the Prime Minister was 
now present. He did not wish totake any 
course which would be unsatisfactory to 
the majority of the Committee, and he 
would be content to refer the matter to 
him for a settlement. What occurred was 
that the hon. Member for Birkenhead 
three timesstrayed away from the Amend- 
ment in issue, and three times was called 
to Order. On the third occasion, the 
Chairman having called him to Order 
while he was still sitting in his place, 
called upon the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), sitting in his place, to 
address theCommittee. The Chairman of 
Committees, at that moment, could not, 
as he understood, have had any actual 
knowledge that the hon. Member for 
Cork wished to address the Committee. 
It was perfectly possible that while the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead was ad- 
dressing the Committee he might have 
changed his mind. All he now wanted 
to point out to the Committee and the 
Prime Minister was that this was a ques- 
tion of procedure. A certain Rule was 
laid down by the House, after very 
careful and long debate, on the Motion 
of his right hon. Friend the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), that when an hon. Member refused 
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to obey the authority of the Chair a 
certain course was-to be adopted. That 
course, although specified in the Stand. 
ing Orders, had not been adopted, and 
a different course had been taken by the 
Chairman of Committees. He did not 
question his ruling; he did not dispute 
his decision; and he would be the 
very last to say he was wrong in what 
he had done. He would only say that 
a novel decision had been arrived at 
which resulted in putting in the hands 
of the Chairman of Committees a power 
which the Standing Orders and the 
practice of the House had not hitherto 
given to him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Spencer Walpole), who 
had had a greater experience than any 
Member of the House had had on Ques- 
tions of Procedure, had advised the 
House that his original Motion was not 
erroneous, and that the proper course 
for the Committee to pursue was to re- 
port Progress and, with the Speaker in 
the Chair, to decide the point. He 
would, therefore, appeal to the Leader 
of the House to allow this difficult ques- 
tion to be decided, in order that the 
Committee might go on more satisfac- 
torily and smoothly in the future. 

THe CHAIRMAN: As this question 
considerably affects my ruling as Chair- 
man, perhaps the Committee will allow 
me to state why I so ruled. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Dodson) 
has correctly stated the Rule of the 
House, that the Speaker has not the 
power to take a case on appeal from the 
Chairman of Committees to him as 
Speaker of the House. This, however, 
is a Question of Procedure, and I think 
it would be well that I should consult 
Mr. Speaker, or that the Commitee should 
consult Mr. Speaker, as to whether I 
acted rightly. Perhaps the Committee 
will allow me to state why I did so act. 
The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
was perfectly right in saying that there 
is now a Rule of the House which en- 
ables the Speaker to put to silence a 
Member. That power was not intended 
to be used except in extreme cases. It 
was no case of obstruction on the part 
of the hon. Member for Birkenhead. It 
was simply a misunderstanding on his 
part of what was the purport of the 
Amendment before the Committee. The 
precedent upon which I acted was a 
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single precedent, so far as is known 
to myself, and it was this—upon a 
late occasion when an hon. Member 
declined three times to accept the ruling 
of the Chair as to how a Question 
ought to be put, and repeatedly rose 
in his place to contest the ruling, Mr. 
Speaker declared that unless he put 
the Question as he considered it was 
desirable to be put he would pass to 
the next person. In the case now be- 
fore us the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork rose at the same time as the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead, and I was not 
for a moment sure upon whom I should 
call. It was under these circumstances 
that I considered—mistakenly, perhaps, 
on my part—that that was a precedent 
which might be used in Committee. 
There is, certainly, no appeal from the 
Chairman of Committees to the Speaker 
on a Question of Procedure; but still, 
perhaps, the Committee would allow me 
to consult Mr. Speaker, and according 
to his advice to act, for I cannot forget 
that Mr. Speaker has a very large ex- 
perience, and that my experience, as 
Chairman, is limited to the short period 
of six weeks. 

Mr. O’DONNELL observed, that he 
believed the case referred to was not a 
very clear precedent, although it was 
certainly of very great importance in 
its bearing upon the present position of 
the Chairman. He would venture, with 
great respect, to say that the Chairman 
had not at all apprehended what was 
the real point in the debate. Upon the 
occasion to which he had referred, it 
was not the fact that he (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
sought repeatedly to put a Question which 
the Speaker ruled to be out of Order ; 
but that he sought repeatedly to obtain 
from the Speaker a reason for keeping 
that Question off the Paper. That was 
a totally different matter. Furthermore, 
the Speaker did not pass him over; on 
the contrary, the Speaker warned him 
that if he did not proceed to put his 
Question upon the Paper he would then 
call on the Member whose Question 
came next. Nothing of that kind oc- 
curred in the present instance. What 
took place on that was that he stated 
that, inasmuch as the Question had quite 
as legal a right, in his opinion, to be 
upon the Paper as any other, he would, 





under the circumstances, put no Ques- 
tion at all. If the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead, on hearing the decision of | 
the Chairman, had got up and said that, ' 
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under the circumstances, he would not 
continue his speech, there would then 
have been a certain parallel in the two 
cases; but no such parallel clearly now 
existed. Furthermore, there was a 
Motion on the Books of the House in 
his name for the purpose of formally 
bringing the ruling of the Speaker on 
that occasion before the Notice of the 
House, so that in almost no point what- 
ever did any analogy exist. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to ad- 
dress a few words to the Committee, 
with the just reserve which belongs to a 
Member who was not in his place when 
the conversation began. It appears to 
me, Sir, that by the observation you 
have made, the matter has been placed 
in a position which is convenient to the 
Committee. As I understand, Sir, you 
desire to consult the Speaker ; and every- 
body, I think, must perceive the equity 
of mind and spirit in which you make 
that proposition. On the other hand, if 
I understand the position rightly, under 
these circumstances you make no objec- 
tion whatever to the title of the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead to proceed with 
his observations, of course on the under- 
standing that he will respect the ruling 
of the Chair on the point of Order as to 
certain particular observations. You 
will also take the opportunity of making 
reference to the Speaker, and obtaining 
the best means of settlement that the 
House possesses. I would observe, 
under these circumstances, that nothing 
can be mere inconvenient than to argue 
on the point which you propose to sub- 
mit to the Speaker, for this plain reason, 
if for no other—that if it is submitted 
to Mr. Speaker he will not have the 
benefit of hearing these arguments. I 
do venture, therefore, respectfully to ex- 

ress a hope that the hon. Member for 
Birkenhea will be permitted to pro- 
ceed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that I report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 

Lorp ELCHO thought that his noble 
Friend, and everybody else, would be 
glad to accept the proposition made by 
the Chairman that this matter should be 
referred to the Speaker. But that ought 
to be done at once. He might suggest 
that the Chairman had called upon an- 
other Member, without having pre- 
viously warned the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead that if he persisted in re- 
jecting the ruling of the Chair he would 
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call upon some other Member. It was, but having been called upon by you 
very desirable that that point should be | when he was addressing the Chair, I 
put to the Speaker. ‘declined to be ordered down in that 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Do I understand | manner. 
the noble Lord to propose to withdraw | Mr. DODSON said, he was at a loss 
his Motion for reporting Progress ? |to understand why he had been inter- 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL rupted. He was going to submit that 
saw no reason for withdrawing his Mo- as there was no practical issue before 
tion, for his point was recognized by the the Committee there was no object in 
Prime Minister and his right hon. Friend | reporting Progress, and in interrupting 
the Member for the University of Cam- | their proceedings. A question had arisen 
bridge (Mr. Spencer Walpole), and, in- as to procedure; and the Chairman 
deed, by everybody except those who of Committees had stated that, in de- 
occupied the front Bench on that side of | ference to the wish expressed by Mem- 
the House. It could not take any bers on both sides of the House, he 
appreciable amount of time to submit| would ascertain the opinion of the 
the question to the Speaker, and have|Speaker upon that point. But there 
an authoritative ruling. They must was no question that the hon. Member 
recognize the extreme fairness and im- | for Birkenhead might be allowed to pro- 
partiality of the Chairman on all occa-| ceed with his observations, subject to 
sions; and, so far as he could see, the the ruling of the Chair; and, under 











course now proposed by the Chairman |those circumstances, he thought they 


met with perfect approval by everybody, 
and was the right course to be adopted. 

Mr. DODSON ventured to submit to 
the Committee that, inasmuch as there 
was no immediate practical good in- 
volved —— 

Mr. CALLAN: I rise to Order. 

Mr. DODSON: I decline to give 
way. I am in possession of the Com- 
mittee, and I am in Order. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
I do not for a moment doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman was in Order in 
what he was addressing to the Com- 
mittee. That was my own view; but I 
wish to know whether, while one Mem- 
ber is addressing the Committee or the 
House, if another Member rises to 
Order, it is competent to the Member 
who is speaking to refuse to allow the 
point of Order, whatever it may be 
worth, to be stated ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Baronet has correctly stated the Rule of 
the House. At the same time, it must 
be obvious that if this Rule of the House 
is often taken advantage of it may be 
made an element of disorder, and not of 
Order. 

Mr. CALLAN: The recognition of 
the point of Order by you, Sir, is suffi- 
cient. I will not press the point upon the 
Committee, except to say, Sir, that asa 
private Member I will not submit to the 
dictatorial statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Chester (Mr. 
Dodson). If the right hon. Gentleman 
had in a cautious way asserted he was 
in Order I would not have pressed it; 


Lord Eleho 


| might proceed with other Business. 

Mr. MELDON said, they were making 
| much ado about nothing. The question 
'of reporting Progress was, however, 
essentially one of great importance, be- 
|cause involved in it was the right of 
‘that Committee to appeal from the deci- 
|sion of the Chairman to that of the 

Speaker; and he was quite sure that 
the Committee would not, by a division, 
| add the weight of their authority to such 
a proposition. What was the state of 
the case ? The hon. Member for Birken- 
head was speaking, and the Chairman 
| ruled him to be out of Order. He persisted 
in those observations ; and so far, there- 
fore, as the Chairman, or any Member 
of the Committee was concerned, it 
'seemed that he had no observations to 
address to the Committee, except those 
which were declared to be out of Order. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] Well, so far as they had 
heard up to the present moment, the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead had not 
expressed the slightest wish to address 
any observations to the Chairman, ex- 
cept observations of a similar character 
to those which had been ruled to be out 
of Order. After those observations had 
been three times ruled out of Order, 
the Chairman called on the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) to proceed 
with his observations, and he imme- 
diately commenced them. That was a 
tacit acknowledgment by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead that he had no ob- 
servations of a different nature to ad- 
dress to the Committee. Up to the 
present moment the -hon. Member for 
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Birkenhead had taken no exception to 
the ruling of the Chair, nor had he in- 
timated the slightest wish to address 
the Committee; and it was too late now 
for him to insist upon the ruling of the 
Chair being gone back upon. If, how- 
ever, he wished to continue his speech 
on other points he could do so pre- 
sently, because any hon. Member in 
Committee could speak as often as he 
pleased. He would, therefore, put it to 
the common sense of the Committee 
whether they were acting as reasonable 
men in thus wasting time? It must be 
borne in mind that the Member of the 
Committee from whom this Motion to 
report Progress had come—the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill)—on 
every occasion that it was possible to 
raise a discussion, relevant or irrelevant, 
on this Bill had done so. He appealed 
to the Members of the Committee not to 
give any countenance to this Motion ; 
because, though it was important in one 
sense, as far as any practical result was 
concerned, it was a totally useless and 
foolish one. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon) had acknowledged in one point 
that this Motion was important, and 
that point was the single one to which 
they should direct their attention. This 
matter was of very great importance, as 
it concerned the privileges of Members 
of the House. As he understood, the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead was called 
to Order three times; he rose a fourth 
time, and had not said a word, when the 
Chairman called upon another Member, 
who had previously risen and was then 
sitting in his place, to address the Com- 
mittee. The point he wished to raise was 
whether the Chairman had the power or 
authority, when a Member had thus been 
called to Order three times, instead of 
using the power given him by the Stand- 
ing Orders, to call instead upon another 
Member to address the Committee ? That 
seemed to him to be the whole point of 
the case, and it lay in a nutshell. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he was anxious that the time of the Com- 
mittee should be saved. The proposal 
made by the Chairman, some little time 
back, that he should consult with Mr. 
Speaker upon a point which had some 
novelty in it, and was of importance in 
their proceedings— namely, the most 
convenient course to be adopted under 
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certain circumstances which had arisen 
—had been generally acceptable to the 
Committee. There wag no question that 
the matter as to procedure was one upon 
which all hon. Members must look with 
considerable interest ; because, although 
it was but a small matter at that moment, 
it was one that would affect them in all 
their proceedings thereafter. It was, 
therefore, important that Mr. Speaker 
should be consulted. He had inferred, 
from the manner in which the Chair- 
man had put that suggestion to the 
Committee, that it was his intention 
immediately to proceed to consult with 
Mr. Speaker; and it would, in his opi- 
nion, be convenient that it should now 
bedone. It was not necessary that Pro- 
gress should be reported, as the debate 
could be suspended for a few minutes. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman would be 
an agreeable one for him to adopt, as 
soon as the Motion before the Committee 
was disposed of. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn ; Sitting 
suspended. 


Sitting resumed. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, in accordance 
with the desire expressed by the Com- 
mittee, he had consulted Mr. Speaker 
upon the point of procedure which had 
arisen in Committee. Mr. Speaker was 
of opinion that the precedent upon which 
he (the Chairman) had relied was not a 
precedent sufficiently in point. Mr. 
Speaker agreed with him that the power 
which resided in the Chairman of putting 
to silence a Member under the Rule 
1734, which was intended to be appli- 
cable only to cases of obstruction, was a 
very serious power; but he said that 
this was not a case in which obstruction 
could at all be conceived to arise; and, 
therefore, that the Rule could not be 
applied to it with propriety. Mr. 
Speaker thought if the hon. Member 
had persisted in continuing remarks irre- 
levant to the subject of the Amendment 
the fact should have been brought to the 
attention of the Committee, and that the 
Committee should have dealt with it. In 
accordance, therefore, with the opinion 
of Mr. Speaker, he should, of course, 
carry on the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee by calling on the hon. Member 
for Birkenhead. 


Question again proposed. 
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Mr. MAC IVER said, he desired to 
be allowed to explain that he had never 
intended to dispute the ruling of the 
Chairman; but reminded the Committee 
that the hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Walter), in speaking to the Amendment, 
having made a most interesting speech, 
he had desired to offer some remarks in 
reply. It was true that he desired to 
continue in the direction of the observa- 
tions he had addressed to the Committee ; 
but henow bowed tothe opinion which had 
been expressed, and would reserve, to a 
later period in the debate, the remarks 
which he had to make. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought it 
would be convenient to the Committee if 
he stated that he proposed to put him- 
self in Order, with regard to the obser- 
vations he had to make, by concluding 
with a Motion. He did so, not on account 
of any ruling which had been given by 
the Chairman, but because he had in- 
tended to adopt that course previous to 
the transactions which had just occurred. 
He also wished to explain that in making 
the Motion to which he had referred, he 
did not wish, in the slightest degree, to 
expend, much less to waste, the time of 
the Committee; but he felt that, under 
the circumstances in which the Bill was 
placed, it would conduce to progress 
generally if he were able to explain how 
the Irish Members, at all events those 
sitting on that side of the House, re- 
garded the Bill as proposed to be changed 
by the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister. When this 
Bill was originally brought forward the 
Irish Members did not think it contained 
the germ which the Prime Minister sub- 
sequently stated that it contained— 
namely, the germ of compulsory sale— 
a germ which had been since interpreted 
and amplified by the Amendment placed 
on the Table by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland. They had always looked 
upon the introduction into any measure 
for the temporary protection of the 
smaller tenants of the principle of forced 
or compulsory sale as a very great 
danger, and likely to lead, under the 
circumstances of the case, to extensive 
clearances in the West of Ireland, and 
to the forced emigration, under very dis- 
advantageous circumstances, of large 
portions of the Irish population. In 
order to show the Committee how much 
they had been struck with this danger, 
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he ventured to refer to the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power), to point out that it contained a 
sentence which provided against the risk 
of forced emigration and compulsory 
sale. He did not, for a moment, charge 
the Government with having that inten- 
tion ; but such would be the effect of the 
Bill. The tenantry might be compelled 
by suits brought by landlords for the re- 
covery of rent as an ordinary debt to 
sell their interest in their holdings to 
some persons appointed by the landlords 
for the purpose of buying it at a nominal 
price, and in that way the intention of 
the legislation proposed for their protec- 
tion would be defeated. Now that the 
Government had adopted the principle 
of forced sale, the Irish Members found 
that their fears were only too well jus- 
tified, and that the Bill brought in 
avowedly for the purpose of protec- 
tion was likely to be used as an en- 
gine of oppression. He felt convinced 
that the intention of the Government 
had been, undoubtedly, to afford fair and 
proper protection to the small tenants, 
and that they had failed in this through 
want of information as to the circum- 
stances of the case. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he thought not a moment 
should be lost in coming to an explana- 
tion with the Government as to the posi- 
tion of the Irish Members with reference 
to the further progress of the Bill. They 
did not wish to appear ungrateful to the 
Government for the bond fide attempt 
made to protect the interests of the 
smaller tenants; but, at the same time, 
they felt they could not take the respon- 
sibility of continuing silent, knowing, as 
they did, that it must have the effect of 
leading to extensive clearances in the 
West of Ireland, and the emigration of a 
considerable portion of the population. 
What were the principles upon which 
the Government had introduced the Bill? 
They distinguished two main reasons. 
One of them was the desire to protect to 
the tenants their property, acknowledged 
to exist by the Land Act of 1870. Their 
other reason was a desire to be able to 
put in force, with astrong hand, the law 
of the land, and put that law in force 
with a clear conscience, and the full be- 
lief that in doing so they would not inflict 
any hardship on the tenantry. Now, to 
the first of those reasons the Amendment 
of the Prime Minister, to exceptall tenan- 
cies of £30 and upwards, to a great ex- 
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tent ran counter; because if it was the 
desire of the Government to prevent the 
Irish landlords from taking advantage 
of the exceptional circumstances of the 
times to confiscate, or get rid of, the 
property acknowledged by the Irish 
Land Act to exist, why should they 
have made exceptions with regard to 
the class in whom the Irish Land Act 
acknowledged the existence of property? 
He found, in the 3rd section of the Land 
Act of 1870, that property of the dif- 
ferent classes of tenants was acknow- 
ledged to exist to the following ex- 
tent :—In the case of tenancies of not 
exceeding £10 valuation, the existence 
of property was acknowledged to the ex- 
tent of seven years’ rent ; in tenancies of 
not exceeding £20 valuation, of five 
years’ rent; not exceeding £40 valua- 
tion, four years’ rent; not exceeding 
£50, three years’ rent; not exceeding 
£100, two years’ rent; and in the case 
of tenancies above £100 property was 
acknowledged to exist not exceeding one 
year’s rent. But the Prime Minister, by 
his proposed Amendment, limited the 
operation of the Bill to tenancies under 
the rent of £30, and thereby practically 
limited the protection to be extended to 
the first and second classes, or a portion 
of the latter—namely, those tenancies 
severally not exceeding £20 and £30. 
They found that the Prime Minister, in 
his Amendment, only proposed to pro- 
tect property acknowledged to exist in 
the first class by the Land Act, and ina 
portion of the second class. All the 
other classes in which the Land Act ac- 
knowledged property to exist in different 
degrees would be left without any pro- 
tection whatever in the exceptional cir- 
cumstances now prevailing in Ireland— 
in other words, the landlords were to be 
allowed at pleasure to take advantage of 
Trish distress, to confiscate the property 
of persons whose tenancies were valued 
at a higher rent than £30; but they 
were not to be permitted to confiscate 
the property of a tenant valued at under 
£20. He failed to see any argument in 
which such exception could be justified ; 
and he thought he should be able to 
prove by-and-bye that a large portion of 
the class which it was now proposed to 
protect would not be protected by the 
Bill. If the tenants valued at under 


£30 were entitled to protection against 
the results of famine in Ireland, he 
said that tenants valued over £80 were 
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entitled to have their property protected 
nnder similar circumstances. To pro- 
ceed to his second contention, withregard 
to the want of protection for smaller 
tenants, he believed that this class could 
only be protected by the suspension of 
ejectments for a period until the Govern- 
ment had inquired into the whole of the 
Land Question. He wished, in dealing 
with this point, to ask the Committee to 
believe that the stories which had been 
told by some Irish Members on the op- 
posite side of the House of the desire on 
the part of other Irish Members to force 
the Government into hasty and revo- 
lutionary courses were entirely without 
foundation. They had, at the beginning 
of the Session, brought forward a Bill 
which failed onlyin one respect—namely, 
that it asked too little. They would have 
supplemented the provisions of that Bill 
had it reached the Committee stage by a 
clause providing for the suspension of 
ejectments in the case of smaller tenan- 
cies. That Bill left a very little margin of 
ground for the Government to recede 
from; but they had largely exceeded 
that margin. The Irish Members 
thought they were rightly punished for 
asking for so little as they had asked for 
in the Bill of the hon. Member for the 
County of Mayo, by the fact that the Go- 
vernment had yielded to the pressure 
brought to bearupon them from the Con- 
servative side of the House, and con- 
verted their Bill into a measure which 
would not protect more than 40,000 or 
50,000 of the Irish tenantry. Again, 
the Bill would fail in protecting this 
class of tenant farmers, for the reason 
that the Prime Minister had introduced 
the Spree of compulsory sale. These 
small tenants were not in a position to 
obtain a fair market for their holdings 
to anything like the extent—namely, 
seven years’ rent of the property, ac- 
knowledged to belong to them by the 
Act of 1880. It would be impossible for 
them, in nine cases out of ten, to obtain 
anything more than the arrears of rent 
which they owed to the landlords. There 
were, he believed, 280,000 tenancies in 
Treland valued under £8 a-year; and the 
tenants, as he had always endeavoured to 
impress upon the Committee when speak- 
ing on thissubject, were nottenants in the 
ordinary agricultural sense, but a sort 
of cross between labourers and tenant 
farmers. Those tenants lived on little 
scraps of farms of four or five acres. 
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They did not cultivate the land them- 
selves, but left the work to their wives 
and children. In travelling through 
Mayo, Galway, and other Western 
counties of Ireland, they would see the 
fields occupied almost entirely by women 
and children, and with hardly a man at 
work there. The men were away in 
Scotland and England, earning the 
rent; and it was because they had failed 
of late years to earn rent in this way, 
owing to the depression which had ex- 
isted among the large farmers of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and because the prices 
of the stock and of the few calves that 
they reared had been depreciated, owing 
to American competition, that this crisis 
had arrived. Secondly, the selling value 
of these holdings was scarcely anything. 
After the rent had been paid, there 
would be, practically, nothing left to the 
tenant to exist upon ; and it was because 
there was nothing left for the tenant 
after the rent had been paid, and be- 
cause they were compelled to find the 
rent by labour in another country out- 
side their own holdings, that all this 
trouble had come upon them. Now, 
with all respect to the Government and 
to the Liberal Party, he said that it was, 
practically, a mere mockery to offer 
these tenants the right of selling their 
holdings when ejectment was brought 
against them by the landlord for non-pay- 
ment of rent. If that were done a suffi- 
ciency would not be obtained to enable 
them to emigrate to America. They, 
perhaps, might get enough from the 
sale to keep them out of the poorhouse 
for afew weeks ; but it would be nothing 
more. He stated, on the previous day, 
that the material value of this Bill was 
for classes of tenants having holdings of 
the value of about £10, and that that 
was why they had refrained from oppos- 
ing it, and pointing out these things 
sooner. But by the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister this last hope had been 
taken away from them, and they were 
now face to face with a Bill which would 
not fulfil the purpose for which it was 
brought in. The Amendment was 
also fraught with still further evils. 
It would, undoubtedly, promote the 
consolidation of holdings ; and he would 
point out that one of the great 
weaknesses of the Land Act of 1870 was 
that it had already tended to this con- 
solidation of holdings, by reason of the 
large compensation which it gave to 
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smaller tenants as compared with the 
larger. Ever since that Act was passed, 
many landlords had been only tooanxious 
to take advantage of any opportunity 
which arose to get rid of their smaller 
tenants, in order that they might, by 
consolidating their holdings, have as 
tenants men who could not claim for 
disturbance more than one or two years’ 
rent. The Amendment of the Prime 
Minister was, practically, a notice to the 
medium and larger sized farmers in Ire- 
land that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not care for their interests. It was not 
only such a notice to the farmers, but it 
was also a notice to the landlords. The 
Prime Minister said, by excepting the 
larger tenants from this Bill, that he 
believed that such farmers were very 
much in the position of Englishmen, and 
were, more or less, able to take care of 
themselves. The landlords would as- 
sume that these were the lines on which 
the future and permanent legislation of 
the Government was to proceed—that it 
was only the smaller men who would 
receive protection and consideration, and 
that the larger and medium size tenants 
would be left to shift for themselves, and 
that they would take advantage of the 
engine afforded to them by this new Bill 
of the Government to immediately get 
rid of those small tenants, to flourish 
this Bill in their faces as they evicted 
them, and to offer them the poor con- 
solation of the alternative of selling. 
When there were no purchasers there 
was no money in the country. The 
landlords would say to these small 
tenants—“‘ Here is the protection which 
your own chosen Representatives have 
procured for you; we will act on the 
letter and spirit of that Act; we will 
eject you for the non-payment of rent; 
and we will give you the right to sell 
your interest for whatever you can 
get.” That was the danger that they 
had been apprehending all along, and 
which had now been brought to a focus. 
The exclusion from the Bill of the 
larger classes of tenant farmers would 
simply be an invitation to the landlords 
to get rid of the smaller tenants. They 
had heard something recently about 
emigration from the hon. Member be- 
hind him; but he believed—and he 
hoped the Committee with him would 
firmly believe—that they had far too 
few people in Ireland for. the purpose 





of developing the industrial resources 
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of the country. They could not spare 
anyone; and it was a heartrending and 
horrifying sight to travel along the Irish 
railway lines, and to see the scenes which 
were occurring at all the railway stations. 
Crowds of stalwart young men and 
women were emigrating from their 
homes; leaving nobody but the old, use- 
less, and the bed-ridden behind them. 
It was horrible to hear the lamentations 
of these poor people, torn from their 
fathers and mothers and compelled to 
emigrate to America with nothing to 
look forward to even when they got there. 
He had constant information from 
America, and he believed that the 
emigrants, when they had reached that 
country, were grievously disappointed 
with the result. They found an already 
over-stocked labour market, a difficulty 
in getting out to the Western States, 
where their agricultural knowledge and 
experience would be of advantage, and 
they were, consequently, compelled to 
herd together in the Eastern States, and, 
in many cases, to become the prey of all 
the worst evils of what was called 
‘civilization’ in many of those Ame- 
rican cities. He entreated the Govern- 
ment really to grapple with this ques- 
tion. It would not cost them much to 
take time to inquire and toinform them- 
selves as to the facts, and to bring 
forward, when they were sufficiently in- 
formed, a land programme which should 
be worthy of a great Government and 
of a strong Liberal Party—a programme 
which, while it did not unduly injure 
the interests of the landlords of Ire- 
land, would enable the Irish people 
to get out upon the land which was 
now lying in vast semi-waste tracts, 
and by their labour to make it yield 
what it would then so fruitfully produce. 
At a very little cost the Government 
might obtain that; for he believed an 
expenditure of £250,000 would be suffi- 
cient compensation for those landlords 
who mightreally want theirrentthis year. 
This present Bill, unless that principle of 
forced sale was guarded against—and 
he did not see how it could be—would 
simply result in the extermination of the 
Irish people. It was impossible for him 
tou see how he and his Party, with the 
responsibility which rested upon them, 
could in any way accept the Bill in its 


present shape. The time of the House 
would bé wasted in passing it. The 
Liberal Party who came into power, de- 
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sirous of doing justice to Ireland as far 
as in them lay, would become disgusted 
with what would appear to them the un- 
reasonable conduct of Irish Members. 
They would think that those Irish 
Members were adopting an unreason- 
able attitude of opposition in reference 
to the measure of the Government. 
Knowing, however, as he and his 
Friends did, the real situation of affairs, 
and the utter inadequacy of the Govern- 
ment measure to meet the present emer- 
gency in Ireland, he did feel that they 
would be doing only their duty in speak- 
ing now, while there was still time to 
give a proper direction to the exertions 
of the Government for meeting the very 
grave crisis in Ireland. He begged, 
therefore, to move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member for Cork has stated with great 
candour, and, I must say, with modera- 
tion, his reasons for the position he now 
takes with regard to the Bill. I under- 
stand him that, in moving to report 
Progress, he really does so believing that 
it is better that the Bill should be no 
further proceeded with. (Mr. Parnett: 
Hear, hear!} To that proposition the 
hon. Member assents. Therefore, we 
have to face this fact—the hon. Member 
prefers that this Bill should not continue. 
He bases his contention for this propo- 
sition upon two grounds. First, as to 
what he thinks would be the effect of 
the Amendment introduced by my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister, or 
rather by the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, to which we have not yet come; 
and also upon what he considers the 
effect of the exclusion from the operation 
of the Bill of all tenancies over £30 rent. 
By far the strongest ground, as he him- 
self acknowledges is, that he thinks the 
small tenants would not be much bene- 
fited by the Bill on account of what he 
supposes to be the meaning of the words 
that will be introduced. I think he 
ought to have waited until those words 
were introduced. I think he misinter- 
prets those words, and draws conclusions 
from them of which they do not admit. 
Surely, when he takes the very strong 
step of making a Motion intended to de- 
feat the Bill, and bases it upon what he 
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thinks will be imported into the Bill 
hereafter, he might wait until the Prime 
Minister, or I myself, or other Members 
of the Government, have given our 
official statement with regard to this 
Amendment. I understood him to say 
that he thought there would be a con- 
solidation of farms in consequence of this 
Amendment. The Committee will, I 
am sure, acquit the Government of any 
such intention, or any desire, in fact, to 
take a step which would really lead to 
the expulsion of the tenant. We do-not 
think that that would be the result of 
our Amendment; and we think we can 
show, at the proper time, that the Bill 
will not have that effect. What the hon. 
Member, and those who think with him, 
are now doing, is to say—‘‘I choose to 
put my interpretation upon the meaning 
of this Bill; I will not wait for the in- 
terpretation which the Prime Minister 
gives of his own words; I will not wait 
for the interpretation which the Minister 
who brought if in can give in support of 
the Prime Minister; I will put my own 
interpretation upon it now, and, there- 
fore, I will call upon the House to defeat 
and throw out this Bill?”’ I confess I 
do not think that is treating the Govern- 
ment or the question fairly. I think we 
ought to wait until we come to that point 
of the Bill. We have always said that 
we cannot enter into that discussion 
until it comes on according to the pro- 
per procedure of Business ; that to do so 
now would be disadvantageous, and that 
we had better wait for that time. How- 
ever, what we have to deal with now is 
this fact—that the hon. Member is so 
completely sure of what our intentions 
are, and what the Bill means, that he 
makes this Motion. Now,I come to the 
other point—the exclusion of tenants 
above £30. The reason why we have 
submitted the exclusion of tenants above 
£50 is simply that we do not believe, in 
practice, that such tenants would come 
within the operation of the Bill. We 
have never brought forward the measure 
upon the ground that it declared the 
principles upon which the legislation on 
the Land Question hereafter shall be 
based. We have always said it was 
brought forward as a temporary Bill, to 
meet a temporary emergency ; and when 
we found there was very great opposition 
to it, and a wish to limit its operation, 
we tried to ascertain how far we could 
limit that operation, and yet be enabled 
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to meet this temporary emergency. We 
think that these evictions, which are 
a danger, and which we found ourselves 
under the present state of the law obliged 
to enforce, will practically not exist above 
£30. All these cases in Galway are not 
only below £30, but I believe that I 
should be right in saying that they are 
below £10. At any rate, it is correct to 
say that, generally speaking, the difficul- 
ties with which we have to deal are the 
difficulties of the small tenants. Thatis 
the reason why we tried to meet hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite by making a concession 
which we thought would not defeat the 
real object of the Bill, and would yet 
meet the temporary emergency. The 
hon. Member for Cork says we ought to 
give ourselves time to consider what we 
can do with regard to future legislation. 
That is the position which we wish to be 
in. That is the position we took at the 
beginning of the Session, and out of 
which we have been driven simply and 
solely on account of what appeared to 
us to be the emergency of the day. I 
will not go into statistics, although I 
think I could abundantly prove, if 
necessary, that the statistics already 
used were not only correct, but 
were far below the real dangers of 
the situation. They only extended to 
evictions; and what the police have to 
do is also to become process-servers in 
all the steps before evictions; and we 
found that we had a great many of those 
evictions, and we believed, and I believe 
at this moment, that they are increasing, 
and that there is great danger from their 
increase. We believe also, in many 
cases, that the landlords are notto blame. 
I have always said that there are many 
cases in which tenants have refused to 
pay rent who undoubtedly could pay it. 
At the same time, we have reason to 
believe that there were cases in which 
landlords were wrong. I am not going 
to discuss that question ; I have always 
said that I would not; but I think hon. 
Members will feel that any man who is 
responsible for peace in Ireland, and 
who has to protect landlords in the ex- 
ercise of their legal rights, should not 
fetter himself by entering into any cases 
of hardship on the part of landlords. 
But we believed that there were hard 
cases. We then came to the House to 
make it impossible, as we believed, that 
there sboold be any more such cases. 
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and that alone. We want to be in the 
position that when we send down 100 or 
200 men to protect a process-server, or to 
protect a man who is actually carrying out 
an execution or ejectment, that it should 
be an ejectment which would be justifi- 
able not merely in a Court of Law, but 
in a tribunal of justice, and that is the 
sole object we have in view. Then, the 
hon. Member also thinks that to give a 
power of sale would not be a protection. 
When we come to that part of the Bill 
we think we can prove that it will; and 
we call upon him, and other Members 
from Ireland, to wait until we do come 
to that point, in order that we may be 
able to show it. But, meantime, he 
will not allow us to discuss the previous 
matter. He prevents us from getting to 
that point; and, in the Motion he is 
moving, hopes to defeat the Bill before 
we have had an opportunity of giving 
our real reasons and explanations of it. 
If, in the present condition of feeling in 
this House with regard to the Bill, he 
succeeds in getting a large number of the 
Trish Members to support him, and, with 
the aid of the regular opponents of the 
Bill should obtain sufficient numbers to 
defeat its progress, then I shall consider 
—I doubt not he himself will consider, 
and I am sure the Irish people, whether 
they agree with him or not, will consider 
—that it is owing to what he has done 
that this endeavour of ours to meet 
cases of possible oppression and hard- 
ship is defeated. 

Lorp EDWARD CAVENDISH said, 
he had not the slightest intention of 
taking part in the debate until he heard 
the speech of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), and he would only occupy 
the time of the House for a very few 
minutes indeed. He was present when 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) came in for dis- 
cussion, and he was very much struck 
by the arguments that were used in sup- 
port of that Bill. It appeared to him 
that a very strong case was made out 
for those tenants who, owing to excep- 
tional circumstances, might be placed in 
a very disadvantageous position, and, 
consequently, might not receive the 
compensation they would otherwise be 
entitled to under the Act of 1870. He, 
consequently, waited with great anxiety 
to see themanner in which Her Majesty’s 
Government would deal with this ques- 
tion. He felt sure that they would do 
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all in their power to deal fairly with the 
Irish grievance; and he trusted that 
they might be able to find a solution of 
it by which the tenants might be re- 
lieved from the situation in which they 
were placed. It was, therefore, with 
the greatest and most sincere regret, 
when the second reading came on, that 
he found it was impossible for him to 
bring himself to vote for it. He 
always felt that a grievance did exist ; 
but, at the same time, he felt that 

while the Bill removed the grievance, 

it dealt very injuriously with a large 
number of landlords in Ireland. He 
believed that these landlords had en- 
deavoured, in most trying and difficult 
circumstances, to do their duty to the 
tenantry to the best of their ability, and 
that the Bill, in its then shape, treated 
them very harshly. On going into Com- 
mittee, by the Amendment of the At- 

torney General for Ireland, he felt that 
the Bill had been changed; and in con- 

sequence of that, and in consequence of 
the considerable amount of support, more 

especially from the Irish Members, 

that the Bill received, he felt that he 

ought to endeavour to support the Go- 

vernment. Now, however, owing to the 
speeches of the hon. Member for Cork, 

he and those who felt with him were 

placed in avery different position. Then, 

it appeared likely that the Bill would 
receive the support of a large number of 
the Irish Members. From what they 

now heard, that would not be the case. 

Next, he attached a considerable amount 

of weight tothe remarks of thenoble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 

Hamilton), who had shown, in a very 
powerful manner, that the evictions were 
not so numerous as they were stated to 
be, which had constituted a very grave 
reason for bringing in the Bill. He had 
never disguised from himself that there 

was a strong case for the Bill. If the 
evictions had been as numerous as they 
were originally believed to be, and if 
there was a strong feeling on the part of 
the Irish Members in favour of the 
measure, he felt that he and his Friends 
on that side of the House were almost 
justified in voting for it, although it: 
might work someharm. But now, look- 

ing at the matter in its present position, 

it seemed to him perfectly hopeless for 
the Government to go on. The Session 
was now far advanced; and, to press the 
measure with only the moderate support 
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it was likely to receive, did appear to 
him to be a hopeless task. He deeply 
regretted that he should appear to differ 
from the Government. It was not, how- 
ever, an actual difference of opinion, so 
much as a consequence of the attitude 
taken by the hon. Member for Cork. 
Undoubtedly, they were placed in a most 
difficult position. A grievance existed, 
and, he was afraid, would continue to 
exist, among the smaller tenants. In 
consequence, a grave and serious respon- 
sibility rested upon the Government. 
But he did, nevertheless, feel, under the 
present circumstances, that the best hope 
for the prosperity of Ireland was that 
they should endeavour to put confidence 
in the landlords of their country, who 
had done their best in times past to help 
their tenants, and that they should trust 
to the force of public opinion, which had 
been shown in the debate, to prevent any 
of the unfavourable results of which 
they had heard so much. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
speech just delivered ought to show the 
hon. Member for Cork that he should 
allow the Committee to deal with the 
Amendments in detail before pro- 
ceeding with his Motion. The hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly in his right 
to oppose the Bill if he did not think 
it would answer its purpose; but he 
must point out, in the first place, that 
the hon. Member had not adopted 
the form of procedure established in 
that House. The usual course cn 
these occasions was not to move to 
report Progress; but to move that the 
Chairman do leave the Chair. The 
noble Lord had recognized rather early 
in the day, considering this was a mat- 
ter of procedure, that which everybody 
must feel—that the sentiment of the 
Irish Members must form a very serious 
element, indeed, in the question whether 
this Bill should proceed or not. The 
noble Lord had given that as one rea- 
son for thinking the Bill should not 
proceed ; but he had also given another 
reason, and that was the figures quoted 
on Monday night by the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton). Would the 
noble Lord allow him to say that he was 
a little hasty in acting on those figures ? 
Those figures were contained in a tele- 
gram, and it was impossible for the 
Government to deal with them until they 
obtained further information. No doubt, 
it was an important statement, that in 
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Donegal out of 150 evictions more than 
90 were replaced in theirtenancies. Hoe 
admitted that was a statement of the 
greatest importance, and one that re- 
quired to be carefully examined. But 
he had already observed that such a 
thing in the County of Donegal, however 
creditable to the landlords of Donegal, 
did not establish a strong presumption 
to the same thing applied in other dis- 
tricts where the custom of Ulster did 
not prevail. The matter, however, must 
stand over. They were bound to return 
to it in the future, when they had ascer- 
tained the facts. There were two or three 
points that were legitimately raised in 
regard to the position of the Bill. The 
first related to the limitation of the scope 
of the Bill to certain value of tenancies ; 
the second related to the extension of 
the Bill over Ireland; and the third 
related to the Amendment he had to 
move, and which, in itself, might be said 
to involve the clause of the Attorney 
General for Ireland. Why might they 
not be permitted to deal with these 
pointsinCommittee? And when they had 
dealt with them, they would know what 
the Bill was. As to the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite constituting the Opposition, he did 
not think theircourse would beinfluenced 
by anything the Committee might do. 
But there was the matter of common 
sense, and the matter connected with the 
degree of consideration due to a re- 
sponsible Minister. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
That was not an unfair thing to say. 
Let them decide on what form the Bill 
ought to assume, and if it was to go 
forward; and then, after the Committee 
had determined the various points, and 
the Bill had returned to the House, the 
question might be fairly raised. No diffi- 
culties could or would be thrown in the 
way by the Government. Let the House 
decide whether the Bill was to go forward. 
But, he must submit, that this practice 
of discussing the whole of the Amend- 
ments on a Motion for reporting Pro- 
gress involved much more than the mere 
convenience of the Government. The 
character of the House was concerned in 
upholding the established methods of 
procedure. The proposals of the Go- 
vernment would come before the House, 
and he would ask the House to deal 
with them, and express their judg- 
ment upon them. 

Mz.T.P.O’CONNOR said, he thought 
that both the Prime Minister and the 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland had mis- 
understood the position of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). They 
seemed to think his objection to the Bill 
was based upon the Amendment of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, and that, 
in discussing the Motion before the 
Committee, he was discussing the Amend- 
ment of that right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. Now, the statement of his hon. 
Friend was that the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister destroyed the value of 
the Bill; but, upon that Amendment, 
they were willing to take the judgment 
of the House. His hon. Friend was of 
that opinion, because the Amendment 
would except the larger tenancies from 
the protection offered by the Bill to the 
smaller tenancies. As a rule, the larger 
tenants were able to take care of them- 
selves; but not tenants so small as those 
to whom the operation of the Bill was 
confined by the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister. The position of the 
hon. Member for Cork, and those who 
thought with him, was that this de- 
prival of protection in the case of 
the larger tenants really re-acted upon 
the smaller tenants by diminishing the 
protection offered to them. It seemed, 
no doubt, irrational to say you deprived 
the smaller tenants of their protection 
in this way; but it was clear to their 
minds that this would be the effect of 
the limitation. It had been urged that 
although the larger tenants were ex- 
cluded the Bill should be accepted, be- 
cause it still gave protection to the poorer 
class of tenants. But that was the very 
point on which he joined issue with Her 
Majesty’s Government. He held that 
if the Government removed the protec- 
tion from the larger tenants, they held 
out an inducement to the landlords to 
increase the number of larger tenants 
on their estates ; because the greater the 
number of larger tenants the smaller 
would be the demands upon them for 
compensation for disturbance, and, con- 
sequently, they would endeavour to de- 
crease the number of smaller tenants. 
The proposal of the Prime Minister, 
therefore, actuaily deprived the class of 
tenants which he wished to protect of 
the protection offered to them in another 
part of the Bill. He thought the re- 
marks of the noble Lord (Lord Edward 
Cavendish) should be a warning to the 
Prime Minister, and clearly proved the 
error of trying to make the Bill more 
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acceptable to his Party by restricting its 
operation. The Prime Minister had, no 
doubt, a right to change his views; but 
he wished to point out that the con- 
cession he was now making would in- 
crease the hostility of Irish Members to 
the Bill, while it had not decreased the 
hostility to the measure on the part of 
hon. Members who sat upon the Liberal 
Benches. 

Mr. SHAW said, he had not, up to 
the present, expressed an opinion on this 
Bill, because he did not happen to be 
present at the second reading, and he 
had not intended to say anything until 
the third reading. The Bill had under- 
gone so many transformations, that he 
might be in a better position to express 
an opinion on the third reading. But 
the question had now arrived at such a 
crisis, on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, that he felt he should not 
be doing his duty if he did not express 
hisopinion. He would join in the appeal 
made by the Prime Minister to with- 
draw his Motion, and allow the Bill to 
go on in Committee. At the end of the 
Committee, if they did not like the Bill, 
they could easily defeat it by a combina- 
tion in that House, and by action in 
‘another place.’ But they would be 
placing themselves in a false position if, 
before discussing the details, they threw 
out the Bill. They might give the 
Prime Minister such reasons as would 
induce him to give up the £30. It 
appeared to him it had not been a ques- 
tion that had received a great amount of 
consideration. The lateAttorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Gibson), in that manner 
of his which was so winning, seemed to 
produce an effect on the Treasury Bench 
which he had not calculated. When 
they came to the Amendment, he (Mr. 
Shaw) would decidedly vote against the 
limit of £30. He did not see there was 
any principle in it. The Government 
had thought only of Mayo and Cork. 
They should think of Donegal and Sligo, 
and other parts of the country, where a 
great many of the classes lived who would 
be affected by this Bill by reason of their 
paying over £30. Therefore, he hoped 
when they came to that clause, the Go- 
vernment would see reason for making 
achange. There was no such limit in 
the Land Act itself; and he did not see 
why, in relieving distress, they should 
put a limit of this kind. The Bill had 
excited immense attention in Ireland 
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among tenants and landlords. A good 
many landlords whom he met were 
opposed to the Bill. But it was a 
curious thing that when they came to the 
details of the Bill, no one acknowledged 
that it would affect him at all. They 
considered themselves such very good 
landlords that the Bill would not apply. 
It was very unfair that the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) had based his 
arguments on the state of Donegal and 
Tyrone, instead of Mayo and Galway. 
He would like to know more about the 
93 cases in which men were put back 
into their tenancies. No doubt, they 
signed away their tenant-right, and put 
themselves, body and soul, in the power 
of the landlord, on condition that the 
landlord did not drivethem, neck and crop, 
into the cold road. Unfortunately, in 
some parts of Ireland there was a bad 
feeling on the part of some landlords, he 
did not say towards their tenants, but 
towards the public, and which had been 
created by a species of oratory which, of 
course, he could not speak of in the 
House. He had, on a former occasion, 
spoken of it, and was called to account 
both in that House and elsewhere. So 
he must avoid that. In a great many 
districts of Ireland there was a bad feel- 
ing in the minds of landlords towards 
things in general, and, in consequence, 
a good many were proceeding to get rid 
of their tenants. This Bill was intended 
to restrain those men from doing what 
in their cool moments, when reason 
again held sway, they would regret 
themselves. It was in the interest of 
landlords themselves to prevent these 
men, or to help the Government to pre- 
vent these men, doing in moments of 
anger things that a whole class would 
suffer from. He asked those landlords 
who, though so bad a feeling existed, 
said the Bill would not affect themselves, 
why they objected to it? One said be- 
cause it dealt with the rights of property. 
Ever since he had sat in that House, the 
question of the rights of property had 
cropped up on all occasions. He hap- 
pened to have some property himself in 
one of the scheduled districts, and he was 
not a bit afraid of this Bill. Other land- 
lords asked why, if it was such a small 
Bill, did the great Conservative Party 
oppose it? He gave ashort answer, and 
that was—“ Hares and Rabbits.” They 
thought they might carry on this discus- 
sion until they stopped that Bill. He did 
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not say that, in the long run, Irish Mem- 
bers might not find it necessary to reject 
this Bill; because, while the Amend- 
ment would include a certain class of 
men, he did not think they would be 
justified in excluding from the benefit of 
the Bill another class of the community. 
It would be their duty to see the Bill 
through Committee, and then they would 
be able to reject it, if they thought right. 
He was quite sure the views he enter- 
tained were the views of many in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he welcomed 
the appearance of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork in this debate, as he 
saw in that the prospect of receiving 
from him valuable assistance in the dis- 
cussion which might take place upon the 
Bill on a future occasion. They all wel- 
comed the return of the hon. Member, 
whose absence had been regretted ex- 
ceedingly. He did not wish the Com- 
mittee to suppose that he desired to as- 
sume the responsibility of throwing out 
the Bill at that moment. His Motion to 
report Progress was not intended for the 
purpose of throwing out the Bill, but in 
order to allow further time for the con- 
sideration of the Amendment of the Prime 
Minister taken in connection with the 
Amendment of the Attorney General for 
Ireland, and in order that some little time 
should be afforded to the class interested 
to consider their position created by the 
Amendment of the Prime Minister. A 
meeting of the Irish Members had been 
held on Tuesday night, at which the 
following resolution had been passed :— 

‘‘ Resolved, that we consider Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposed Amendment, limiting the operation of 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill to tenants 
paying £30 and under, destroys nearly all the 
usefulness of the measure, and renders it dan- 
gerous to the existence of small tenants by 
affording further inducements for the landlord 
to consolidate holdings; and that we request 
the Chairman of the Party (Mr. Parnell) to 
move to report Progress to-morrow, at the com- 
mencement of the Sitting of the Committee, in 
order that time may be afforded to the tenants of 
Ireland to consider whether they will sanction 
the acceptance of the measure.” 

It would be seen that he was requested 
to move to report Progress, in order to 
give time to the tenants to consider whe- 
ther they would accept the measure. He 
did not want to take the responsibility 
upon himself; but he was nestbiily will- 
ing to do what the class interested 
thought he ought to do, provided it lay 
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ought to be done. If the Irish tenant 
farmers, after considering the various 
changes through which the Bill had 
passed, thought they ought to accept it 
on the principle that the ninth part of a 
loaf was better than no bread, the re- 
sponsibility would rest with them ; but 
he wished to protest against the respon- 
sibility of having it supposed that the 
Irish Members sitting on that side of 
the House thought the Bill at all ade- 
quate for the purpose for which the Go- 
yernment originally introduced it. He, 
therefore, asked leave of the Committee 
to withdraw his Motion to report Pro- 
gress. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had listened 
with pleasure to the speech of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), with a great portion of which 
he agreed. What had been their expe- 
rience during the last two days with re- 
gard to the progress of the Bill? It 
would be in the recollection of the Mem- 
bers of the Government who took charge 
of the Bill, and of the Committee gene- 
rally, that yesterday a very flimsy Amend- 
ment had been proposed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton), that it had been fully 
answered by the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, and that ultimately, when it 
had effected its purpose of occupying the 
time of the Committee, it had been with- 
drawn without a division. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son) had then moved an Amendment, 
limiting the operation of the Bill to 
tenancies of not exceeding £15 a-year 
rent; and immediately after that had 
been moved, the Prime Minister rose 
and said he did not fully accept the pro- 
posal of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, but would himself move to limit 
the operation of the Bill to tenancies of 
not exceeding £30 a-year rent. He 
urged the Government to make the Bill 
beneficial to all Irish tenants, and not to 
yield to the unreasonable opponents of 
all concession, which could but result in 
the measure becoming so worthless that 
it would not have a single supporter in 
Treland. 

THe O'DONOGHUE said, he was 
confident that the withdrawal of the 
Prime Minister from the advanced posi- 
tion which he had taken up with refer- 
ence to the Irish Land Question would 
be received with dismay throughout Ire- 
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land. The most ardent Follower of the 
right hon. Gentleman must admit that 
his course with reference to the Bill had 
been extremely fickle, and that it had 
produced the impression that it was diffi- 
eult to see what the right hon. Gentle- 
man would do next. It was perfectly 
clear that he had not been acting upon 
any matured plans, and that although he 
saw plainly what he ought to do, and 
what he would like to do, in justice to 
the occupiers of land in Ireland, he had 
not the courage, or resolution, to face 
the hostility and opposition of the Land- 
lord Party. They had been given to 
understand that the course of the Go- 
vernment had been governed by con- 
siderations of very high policy. That 
was really very immaterial, when the re- 
sults of that policy were so insignificant 
and so disastrous. In deference to the 
wishes of some influential landlords and 
agents the character of this Bill had 
been materially changed, and the area 
of its operation most injuriously circum- 
scribed. While the opinion of the vast 
majority of Irish Members on the matter 
had been utterly disregarded, it was as- 
tonishing to think that three or four 
noble Lords, who happened also to be 
landlords, and in Ireland, and some of 
whom, if not all were, he believed, Mem- 
bers of the Government, by conspiring 
together, had completely defeated the 
almost unanimous wishes of the Irish 
Representatives. After this, it was posi- 
tively comical for the Government of the 
right hon. Gentlemen to come down to 
the House and endeavour to gain popu- 
larity by announcing their intention to 
introduce a Bill for the extension of the 
Irish Parliamentary Franchise. He 
would like to know what would be the 
use of extending the franchise to people 
whose Representatives—[ ‘‘ Question ! ””] 
—this was really the Question, and a 
most pertinent one—whose Representa- 
tives were denied all power? At one 
time they were told, in tones of porten- 
tous gravity, that the very safety of the 
country depended upon precautions being 
taken to prevent these evictions; andthe 
next moment they were told that all they 
need do was to look after the interests of 
tenants rated under £30. The Com- 
mittee might easily guess how landlords 
and agents in the scheduled districts 
were occupiedthat morning. They were 
looking over their lists, to see how many 
tenants they had who would be able to 
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claim protection under this rule. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had made 
one most extraordinary statement, that 
no tenant whose rental was above £30 
would be affected by this Bill. Before 
that day week he would undertake to 
furnish him with the names of 1,000 
tenants in Kerry alone, whose rental 
was above £30, and who were in danger 
of eviction. His hon, Friend (Mr. 
Parnell) had acted with his usual 
wisdom and discretion in bringing for- 
ward this Motion; but as it was to be 
withdrawn, he did not see the use of 
troubling the Committee with any fur- 
ther observations. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM remarked, that he 
would like to corroborate the statement 
of his noble Friend the Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Lord George Hamilton). The 
Prime Minister did not seem to be quite 
satisfied with the figures given by thenoble 
Lord, although they had been corrobo- 
rated by the hon.MemberforArmagh (Mr. 
De la Poer Beresford), who stated what 
had occurred in County Cavan. He had 
himself obtained authentic information 
from Leitrim of the number of evictions. 
In the Return it was stated that they 
were 39; but the actual number re-ad- 
mitted was 15; while in three of the 
others there was no house on the farm, 
and, therefore, there was no actual per- 
sonal eviction which could take place. 
The figures from these three counties 
should be sufficient to show Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that a very consider- 
able necessity existed for, at all events, 
revising these Returns, and letting the 
House know clearly what were the actual 
number of evictions in fact, as compared 
with the number stated on paper. This 
measure had been said to be one for the re- 
lief of paupers amongst smaller farmers 
in Ireland, and the Government recog- 
nized this principle by the fact that they 
were willing to adopt the limitation to the 
£30 rental. Now, what were the actual 
facts? If the Bill came into operation 
limited to £15, what would happen? 
The hon. Member for the County of 
Cork (Mr. Shaw) had just now said 
that the Government were taking two 
small districts of Ireland. He had the 
figures for the Province of Connaught, 
which represented, approximately, one- 
fourth part of Ireland, and the total 
number of holdings there under the 
£15 limit was 104,624. In arriving at 
those figures, he was estimating that a 
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holding of 30 acres was equivalent to £15 
rental; and, for the purpose of calcula- 
tion, he took it that all holdings below 
30 acres were under £15 rental. The 
holdings under the 30 acres, then, com- 
prised the figures he had given while 
the total above 30 acres was 22,253, or 
about one-fifth. That would give the 
proportion in which the Bill would affect 
the tenants of Ireland if the limit of £15 
was fixed. Another reason why £15 
should be the limit was, that that was 
the principle already accepted in the 
passage of the Seeds Act of last Session. 
In that Act the limit at which the tenant 
was entitled to the relief contemplated 
by it was £15. He did not see, there- 
fore, why the Government should object 
now to accept this Amendment. 

Mr. MAC IVER ventured to think 
that he was perfectly in Order now in 
continuing the remarks which at an 
earlier period of the Sitting had not 
seemed to be in Order. Before doing 
so, however, he would like briefly to 
refer to some remarks which fell from 
the Prime Minister. What was the 
present position of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? They were trying to sit on 
two stools. They were endeavouring, on 
the one hand, to conciliate the hon. 
Members from Ireland; and, on the 
other, to retain the approval of Mem- 
bers who generally supported them. If 
they had not already discovered the 
fact, they would certainly soon find that 
these two elements could not possibly 
be united without any sort of qualifi- 
cation. There was no Member in that 
House who had a more hearty dislike 
to this particular Bill than he (Mr. 
Mac Iver) had; yet he would ask the 
Committee to consider whether it was 
not true that Ireland had some reason- 
able claims upon that House and upon 
the Government which Her Majesty’s 
Government did not seem prepared 
properly to consider? He was much 
struck by some remarks of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), who 
divided the tenants into two classes— 
a certain class who could not afford 
to pay any rent at all, and then a 
richer class, whose landlords were not 
always what they ought to be. But 
he (Mr. Mac Iver) remembered that from 
more than one Member of the Govern- 
ment they had heard of the advan- 
tages of small holdings. It seemed 
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Member for Cork were irreconcilable 
with the supposed advantages of small 
holdings. In Ireland there were more 
people desirous to take farms than there 
were farms to be had; the country was 
far too dependent upon agriculture 
alone; and, consequently, the competi- 
tion between one and another for the 
land was such as to induce the offer for 
rents, which very often the tenants, 
when they got into occupation, found 
they really could not pay. Therefore, 
he thought the hon. Member for Cork, 
and those who agreed with him, did 
deserve attention in some, at least, of 
the contentions they had made. But, 
for his part, he would far rather urge 
upon the Government that it could not 
reasonably be maintained that the causes 
of distress were temporary. Ireland had 
suffered immensely from our mistaken 
fiscal system. Insome respects she had 
not a fair share of the advantages of the 
Union, as compared with England ; and 
he ventured to think that the question 
of emigration lay really behind the 
causes which were operating to pro- 
duce this Bill. What were those poor 
people to do who had to leave Ireland ? 
The hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr, 
Walter), in a most important speech, 
which had not received the attention it 
deserved in that House, spoke of an 
emigration rate for Ireland. Who was 
to pay that? It was to fall upon the 
distressed landlords, who were some- 
times in as much trouble as their tenants. 
The point he (Mr. Mac Iver) wished to 
urge was that if an emigration rate was 
right at all, it was right that they in 
England and Scotland should come for- 
ward and help Ireland to carry it out. 
It was not a thing to be done by one 
part of the United Kingdom alone, but 
was a burden which ought to fall upon 
the United Kingdom asa whole. This 
matter of emigration ought not to be of 
indifference to any of them. What was 
to become of these people? The hon. 
Member for Berkshire said that it was 
the workhouse on the one hand, and 
America on the other. But it should 
be remembered that we had possessions 
across the Atlantic, and that every 
healthy adult emigrant who left Ireland 
was worth 1,000$ to the country which 
received him. In the present state of 
our commercial relations with foreign 
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to think that was the Question. Why 
should our one-sided fiscal policy con- 
tinue? It placed Ireland at a special 
disadvantage, even as compared with 
Great Britain, and, at the same time, 
induced those poor people to go to 
America rather than to our own pos- 
sessions across the seas. The United 
States wanted our material wealth alone. 
They would take the bone and sinew of 
our people, but held out no welcome ex- 
cept to the young and to the strong; 
and those who could not earn their live- 
lihood would have to remain behind to 
embarrass alike the tenants and land- 
lords of Ireland. [Loud cries of ‘ Di- 
vide! Divide!” and ‘‘ Agreed!” amidst 
which much of the observations of the 
hon. Member was lost.) Was it of any 
importance where the people of Ireland 
went? [‘* Order, Order!” 

Cotonet COLTHURST: I rise, Sir, 
to ask if the hon. Member is in Order ? 
The whole of his remarks, as far as I 
can hear them, are devoted to the ques- 
tion of emigration. There is not a word 
about emigration in the Bill; and I re- 
spectfully submit to you that he is not 
in Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: On a Motion to 
report Progress, great latitude is given 
to all speeches and all subjects really 
connected with the Bill; and, as I un- 
derstand the hon. Member is speaking 
upon the interests of the tenants of Ire- 
land, I do not think that is outside the 
question. 

Mr. MAC IVER continuing, said, he 
was speaking not merely in the interests 
of the tenants, but of the Empire as a 
whole. [ Renewed cries of ‘‘ Divide!” and 
“‘ Agreed !” 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS : I beg, Mr. 
Chairman, to direct your attention to 
the fact that the hon. Member for Stock- 
ton is openly and persistently endeavour- 
ing to interrupt the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Tue CHAIMAN: My attention was 
not directed to any interruption by the 
hon. Member for Stockton ; but, if it was 
so, of course, it was not a regular inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. MAC IVER, continuing, said, that 
the population of the United States at 
the present time was about 40,000,000. 
That was nearly,10 times as much as 
the population of Canada; and yet 
British North America took far more 
than a tenth of our manufactures as 
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compared with the United | States. 
Canada took of our manufactures last 
year to the extent of four or five times 
as much per head for every emigrant 
who went there in preference to the 
United States. The extent of emigra- 
tion from Ireland within the three months 
ending June had been something wholly 
unprecedented. The steamers which 
sailed from Liverpool and called at 
Queenstown in the last three months— 
March, April, and May—carried from 
those two ports alone no less than 79,551 
persons—mostly Irish—who went to the 
United States. He had made inquiries 
as to where the passage-money came 
from ; whether it had been contributed 
in this country, or sent from other parts 
of the world. Heremembered, in years 
gone by, when he was himself largely 
connected with the emigration trade, 
that, even then, the United States sent 
home about one-third of all the passage- 
money of the Irish emigrants. 

Mr. DODDS: I rise to Order, Sir, 
and I really do think the time of this 
House, either at the bidding of the 
noble Lord the Member for Leicester- 
shire (Lord John Manners), or of any- 
body else, should not be employed in 
advertizing emigration agents. I appeal 
to you, Sir, on a Question of Order, 
whether these observations are not en- 
tirely foreign to the Question before us ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
said that the subject of emigration, as 
relating to the peasantry of Ireland, who 
may be evicted under the present state 
of law in Ireland, is not out of Order; 
but the hon. Member will see that the 
general opinion of the Committee is that 
he is going into this subject on the 
Motion to report Progress at consider- 
ably greater length than is proper or 
convenient to the Committee. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked permission to 
make a personal explanation, after the 
very unfair attack which had just been 
made upon him. He trusted the Com- 
mittee would believe him when he told 
them that he had had nothing personally 
to do with emigration for the last six or 
seven years. But there was nobody in 
the world who had so much to do with 
it as he formerly had. Therefore, he 
had an entire knowledge of the trade, 
and still possessed many opportunities of 
obtaining special information, although 
no longer interested in it. He was, 
therefore, able to tell the Committee 
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that the conditions of passage were 
altogether different from what they 
were six or seven years ago. A far 
larger proportion of the passage-money 
was now sent home from America; and 
the conclusion he drew from that fact 
was that the people of America were 
relatively more prosperous than they 
now were in this country. But could 
they do nothing for the prosperity of © 
Ireland? He thought they might; but 
this Bill was going to do nothing, in his 
opinion. If he thought it would im- 
prove the condition of the people he 
would, instead of heartily and cordially 
opposing, be the first to give it his 
hearty support. Though Great Britain 
and Ireland were, and ever must be, 
united, he believed that their present 
condition was a good deal like that of 
the earthen pot and the iron pot in the 
fable. The two sailed down the stream 
together, and the earthen pot got the 
worst of it. 

Lorp ELCHO wished to call attention 
to a remark which had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw). That hon. Member 
said that questions with regard to the 
rights of property had come greatly into 
prominence of late years, and that pro- 
prietors were unwise in calling attention 
to these matters and resisting measures 
which were right, and founding their 
resistance upon questions of the rights 
of property. According to the right hon. 
Gentleman, the eel, when skinned, ought 
not to wriggle—and, in fact, they ought 
to submit to whatever measures the Go- 
vernment for the time being, in its wis- 
dom, chose to pass. There had been, of 
late, a great change in the views of hon. 
Members. Those who had sat in the 
House under the Administrations of Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Russell, and Lord Pal- 
meston—of which Administrations the 
present Prime Minister was a Member 
—knew that this question did not then 
arise, and that at that time owners of 
property were not complaining of the 
attacks made upon them. It was since 
the present Prime Minister had reached 
the position which he now held at the 
head of affairs that those questions had 
been brought before the House, affecting 
property of different descriptions. It 
was in consequence of his action that 
owners of property of various kinds, 
whether in mines, or farms, or other- 
wise, felt bound to protest. The hon. 
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Gentleman had also referred to the 
Hares and Rabbits Bill as explaining 
why Members on that side of the House 
were anxious to stop this Bill, and to 
delay its progress. For the matter of 
that, he thought measures which were 
of a revolutionary, novel, and persecuting 
character, whatever form they might 
assume—whether of a Bill such as this, 
or of the Hares and Rabbits Bill—ought 
to be opposed in every possible manner, 
and that such opposition was quite 
justifiable. 

Mr. FINDLATER : I beg to ask you, 
Sir, whether the noble Lord is in Order 
in calling a Bill of the Government a 
revolutionary Bill ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There was no re- 
mark which fell from the noble Lord 
which seemed to me to call for any inter- 
vention on my part to indicate Order. 
I would observe, that it would be out of 
Order if the noble Lord was at all to 
discuss the merits of any other Bill 
before the House. 

Lorpv ELCHO, resuming, said, that 
he was not at all intending to do that; 
but if the word ‘‘ revolutionary”? was 
offensive to the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site he would withdraw it, and would 
substitute instead the word ‘Com- 
munistic,” as more accurately describing 
the kind of legislation against which he 
and his Friends, as a small minority 
and a feeble minority, were endeavour- 
ing to protest. He was not going to 
discuss the Hares and Rabbits Bill. 
That had been referred to as a reason for 
the opposition offered to this measure. 
It was said that hon. Gentlemen on his 
side were opposing this Bill in order to 
prevent the Hares and Rabbits Bill 
from coming on. He was not actuated 
by any such motive. He would resist 
that measure when it did come on, 
because it was of the same character as 
the Bill they were now discussing. With 
regard to the figures of the Prime 
Minister, he submitted that they had 
been shown by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) to be incorrect with regard to 
Donegal; and, if they were incorrect 
there, the logical conclusion was that 
what was true in one county was true in 
another; and that if the figures were 
faulty in Donegal, they were equally 
faulty in every other part of Ireland. 

Mayor O’BEIRNE said, with refer- 
ence to what had fallen from the hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Cork City 
(Mr.Parnell), he entirely agreed with him 
that the Bill ought never to have been 
introduced unless, at the same time, it 
made provision for granting to landlords 
compensation for the injury that might 
result from the operation of the Bill. 
He regretted, for that reason, that the 
hon. Gentleman did not persist in his 
Motion ; for there could not be a more 
unjust and unfair Bill than this. Ifthe 
landlord was not able to obtain his rents, 
it would be utterly impossible for him to 
pay the charges on his estate, or to settle 
with his creditors; and why on earth 
this Bill should have been introduced 
without compensating landlords was to 
him entirely inconceivable. Now, how- 
ever, that the Bill was in Committee, he 
wished to challenge the limit to £30. 
If the Bill was to be of any value at all 
it should affect every tenant, no matter 
what rent he paid. Surely, a tenant 
having a dispute with his landlord, no 
matter what his rent was, whether it was 
£15, or £150, or £300, or £400, had a 
right to have it settled by the County 
Court Judge. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER begged to re- 
mind the Committee that the sole ques- 
tion before it was whether the Motion to 
report Progress should be withdrawn. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
should be very sorry to see the Bill lost ; 
but, on the other hand, he did hope that 
the Government would stand firm, and 
not allow it to be whittled away by the 
Tory Members. At the present time, no 
sooner was an Amendment or a sugges- 
tion proposed to cripple the Bill, than 
the Government went half-way to meet 
it; and that gave him a very faint hope 
of the ultimate success of the measure 
in any shape that would make it worth 
having. With regard to statistics, he 
wished the Committee to remember that 
the number of recorded evictions of 
which they could find a trace in Parlia- 
mentary Returns, gave a very poor idea 
of the extermination of the people which 
was going on. Large numbers of Irish 
tenants surrendered their holdings, and 
gave up their properties, without re- 
quiring the whole process of the law to 
be carried out. Large numbers, again, 
after being served with notice to quit, 
did not wait until the matter was com- 
pleted—the fires quenched on _ their 
hearths, and their little furniture thrown 
out on the road-side—but surrendered 
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their holdings and fled the country. 
Therefore, he hoped it would be remem- 
bered that these official statistics in no 
way gave either a fair idea of the extent 
to which the people were being turned 
out, or of the suffering that they were 
undergoing. With reference to the 
limitation proposed in this measure, it 
ought also to be recollected that the 
argument of the Chief Secretary for 
Treland was founded on the existing 
state of things. It was true that the 
crops, at present, looked in good condi- 
tion, and that there was a promise of an 
abundant harvest; but the weather at 
aye was unfavourable, and it might 

e that, after all, the promise of the 
present would only result poorly after- 
wards. He feared that they would not 
have in Ireland, at any rate, that 
abundant harvest which was calculated 
upon so confidently by many Members 
of the House. The Ministerial measure 
had been assailed in the most violent 
manner by the Opposition, and by a few 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side, and 
that caused him to think there must be 
a great deal of good init. A measure 
dealing with the Irish tenants, and in- 
tended for their relief, so violently de- 
nounced and so frantically assailed by the 
Representatives of the landed interest, 
must have some benefit in it to the Irish 
ng yeh That Bill had been assailed 

y all sorts of stories—with alleged 
figures, with unauthoritative statistics, 
with extracts from private letters, with 
every possible mode and means of attack. 
Actually a Gentleman on the opposite 
side of the House, a few nights ago, had 
quoted a story from Vanity Fair. The 
next time that hon. Gentleman spoke, he 
supposed he would oblige them with a 
quotation from Moonshine. The good 
landlords had been quoted against them. 
There were, he believed, such men in 
Ireland ; but history did not give that 
character to the class, and it was not the 
good landlord who sent Irish exiles all 
over the world, bearing in their hearts 
hatred and detestation of the rule by 
which they were driven from the land 
where they were born. Let it be remem- 
bered, also, that it was not the good land- 
lord they were dealing with by this Bill, 
and the majority of the class were not good 
landlords. The noble Lord who had just 
spoken had referred to the Ulster tenant- 
right; and it was not the first time that 
he had heard that tenant-right referred 
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to by Gentlemen who represented the 
landed interest in a manner which 
showed that they were by no means 
enamoured of it. It had this great fault 
—that it gave other creditors than the 
landlords something to go upon for their 
debts. It gave the creditors something 
that was not seizable by the landlord ; 
and that argument was continually pro- 
duced against the extension of that ten- 
ant-right to the other parts of Ireland. 
It had been said that custom enabled the 
money-lender to come upon the tenant 
for what was due to him. Well, why 
not? Why should not the money- 
lender, or the grocer, or the baker, have 
something to go upon for his debts? 
What was the function of the money- 
lender? In some cases the tenants went 
to the money-lenders to borrow from 
them the money required to pay their 
exorbitant rents. Yet it was a great 
outrage, according to the view of the 
landlord, that the money-lender should 
have any way of recovering his debt. 
Frequent reference had been made to 
the sanctity of a Parliamentary title, and 
this proposed change in the law had 
been called confiscation, Communism, and 
he knew not what. But the last of all 
classesof men in the world to say anything 
about confiscation should be the Irish 
landlords; for, but for confiscation, where 
would they be? He would tell them. 
They would be engaged in some honest 
occupation; they would be digging the 
soil, or carrying the musket at 1s. a-day, 
but for confiscation. They and their 
forefathers had lived on the fruits of con- 
fiscation. He did not refer merely to 
the confiscation resulting from wars and 
conquests, for at the present time confis- 
cation was going on asit had been going 
on for many years past—namely, the 
confiscation of the improvements made 
by Irish tenants on their farms. Upon 
the confiscation of those improvements 
the landlords had grown rich and fat, 
obtaining incomes which enabled them 
to spend their time in racing and chasing, 
and sporting about the world. - A Par- 
liamentary title, they had been told, was 
a sacred thing; but there was a still 
higher title than that, and it was the 
title of an honest man willing to work 
while there was room for him to live in 
his own country. It was the title of a 
man to justice—the title of a man to en- 
joy the fruits of his industry in his own 
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mentary title, and that was the title 
which they had not yet got in Ireland, 
because they were shut out from it by 
the laws, rules, and regulations made 
for them by the British House of Com- 
mons. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had an Amendment on the Paper which 
was cognate to that now before the 
Committee, and, therefore, he would say 
a word or two on it. He and other 
Liberal Members who were always will- 
ing to support the Government in refer- 
ence to this Bill, had been taunted by 
the noble Lord opposite with not saying 
a word on the subject. His impression, 
however, was that he should best sup- 
port the measure by keeping silent. 
Now, however, that they were in Com- 
mittee, the time had come when those 
who had paid attention to the subject— 
and it was one in which he had taken 
very great interest—should try their 
best to put the Bill into as good a shape 
as possible. It was quite absurd to 
speak of this Bill as an infringement of 
the rights of contract. The tenants in- 
terfered with, in his opinion, were not 
contract tenants at all, but were in the 
nature of status tenants, having distinct 
interests in the land recognized by the 
Act of 1870, of which they would, under 
peculiar and exceptional circumstances, 
be deprived unless this particular Bill 
should pass. Under present circum- 
stances, the evil would be greater than 
the good if they were to interfere with 
purely contract tenants. Therefore, in 
his opinion, they should attempt to draw 
a line between small tenants holding 
rights under the Land Act, and purely 
contract tenants who were usually large 
tenants quite capable of taking care of 
themselves—in regard to whom, in his 
opinion, there was not so great and 
pressing an emergency as that it was 
necessary to pass a measure for their 
protection. He could quite conceive 
that there might arise cases which it was 
right and possible for the House to take 
into its equitable consideration ; but if 
they were to extend the Bill to all 
tenancies, small or large, there would 
be certainly no justification for confin- 

ing it to Ireland. It ought, in that case, 
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dom where tenants were suffering from 
the bad seasons; and he could assure 
the House that there were many parts 
of the United Kingdom where the 
tenants suffered just as much as they 
did in Ireland. In the county he came 
from—the county of Fife—from the bad 
seasons many tenants had suffered enor- 
mously, and a very large proportion of 
the farmers had become almost or quite 
bankrupt, although they were men of 
energy and possessed of many good 
qualities. He could imagine extreme 
cases in which non-interference could be 
pressed too far; yet in regard to large 
purely contract tenants, he felt that the 
evil would be greater than the good if 
they were to interfere with the rights of 
contract. On the other hand, these 
tenants in Ireland were in a different 
position. They held rights of property; 
and in their case he was quite contentif 
a line could be drawn distinguishing 
the status tenants from the contract 
tenants. The real question was where 
should the line be drawn? Practically, 
the question before the Committee was 
not whether the line should be drawn, 
but where? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had placed 
it at £15; but, undoubtedly, the general 
opinion was that the Bill would be 
much damaged if the limit were placed 
as low as that. A much more reasonable 
point recognized inthe Land Act of 1870 
was that tenants under £50 rental needed 
protection. By the Land Act tenants 
above £50 could contract themselves out 
of its operations; but tenants below £50 
could not. Hon. Members from Ireland 
further told him that £50 was a prac- 
tical point; and as that was the point 
fixed by the Land Act itself, he did 
hope the Committee would adopt it. 
The class between £30 and £50 com- 
prised very many good farmers who 
were not men of capital, but worked 
with their own hands, and who at pre- 
sent were liable to be evicted and to 
lose their rights, while their country, if 
that took place, was likely to be de- 
prived of the very best class of its in- 
habitants. Of course, it would be hope- 
less for him to press his Amendment if 
it was opposed by the Government ; but 
he ventured to express a strong hope 
that a limitation so distinctly fixed in 
the Land Act itself ought to be accepted 
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of the Ministry and the views of the 
Irish Members. 

Coronet COLTHURST wished to 
support this proposal on two grounds. 
He did not agree that it was wise to 
iutroduce a limit at all, for that, in his 
opinion, was a mistake. At the same 
time, no doubt, the number of large 
tenants was very small in any part of 
Treland, while it was still smaller in the 
Scheduled districts. If this limit were 
introduced, therefore, the number who 
would be shut out by the limit proposed 
would be very small indeed. The Com- 
mittee must remember that 71 per cent 
of the holdings in Ireland were under 
30 acres, and that 83 per cent were 
under 50 acres; and for the purpose of 
his argument he would assume that a 
farm of 50 acres represented a rental of 
£50, although, of course, the value of 
land varied in different parts of Ireland. 
When the Land Act was passed it was 
decided, rightly or wrongly, that there 
should be a limit above which the tenant 
should, if he wished, be allowed to con- 
tract himself out of its benefits. That, 
in his opinion, was also a mistake, and 
one of the most fruitful sources of the 
partial failure of the Land Act. Still, 
that limit did exist; and if the same 
limit were accepted by the Government 
in the present Bill, the measure would 
stand upon an intelligible principle. If 
the hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. Par- 
nell), with a great many of whose de- 
sires he cordially agreed, had proceeded 
with his Motion, he would have been 
unable to follow him; because rather 
than have no Bill at all, he would accept 
the one even with a limitation of £15. 
That would do some good, at any rate, 
to a large number of tenants; and the 
number under £15 was far larger than 
the hon. Member seemed to think. But, 
on the other hand, he did not wish at 
all to minimize the benefits which this 
Bill would confer upon the tenants of 
Treland ; and he would earnestly urge 
her Majesty’s Government to accept the 
limitation just suggested. If they ac- 
cepted the limitation proposed by the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), they 
were mérely throwing a stop to Cerberus. 
After the proposal of that right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, there were pro- 
posals from the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) and 
from the noble Lord the Member for 
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Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) ; 
and if those noble Lords were also to 
have a sop thrown to them, there would 
be nothing left in the Bill. Of course, 
the Government must be judges finally 
on what the limit was to be; but he 
would urge them, as far as possible, to 
endeavour to fix it on some intelligible 
principle. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND would ask the 
Government to base their action on an- 
other part of the Land Act—namely, 
the 9th section, which presented a much 
closer analogy to the question now be- 
fore the House than the section referred 
to by the hon. Member who had last 
spoken. The figure found in the sec- 
tion ought not, he thought, to be de- 
parted from without some adequate 
ground. He would request the Com- 
mittee to remember the facts brought 
before it in the very impressive speech 
of the Solicitor General for Ireland on 
the second night of the debate. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman stated that 
35,000 out of the 33,000 tenants in 
Mayo occupied holdings under £8 rental, 
and that the same was the case in refer- 
ence to 24,000 out of the 33,000 tenants 
in Donegal; and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman told them that it 
was for the protection of that class 
of tenants that the Bill was intended. 
Now, if the measure was intended 
for the protection of tenants under £8, 
and if the proportion was so great 
as 25°out of 33, he could not help 
thinking that the limitation suggested 
in the Amendment now before the House 
was excessively liberal, and that the 
only reason why the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposed it was that 
he found the figure already suggested 
in the 9th section. The Prime Minister, 
in his speech on this Bill, had said a 
great deal which he should be glad to 
see confirmed. It was very reassuring, 
considering much that had been said, to 
hear that it was the object of the Govern- 
ment to maintain the rights of property, 
to enforce the provisions of the law, and 
to secure the payment of rent; and that, 
to do this, a very broad and clear line 
would be drawn between the cases which 
the Bill was intended to meet and the 
cases to be excluded from its operation. 
If the Bill had coincided with the speech 
of the Prime Minister, he would have 
felt very differently disposed towards it ; 
but he did not find in that Bill any of 
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the security which the Prime Minister 
desired to give, and most assuredly he 
did not find in it that broad and clear 
line which the Prime Minister wished to 
draw. The mischief arising from the 
Bill consisted not so much in the measure 
itself as in the view taken of it in Ire- 
land ; and there could no doubt that its 
scope and purpose was there supposed to 
be very much larger than the Prime 
Minister asked the House to understand. 
There had been statements in the Irish 
Provincial papers congratulating the 
tenantry on the passage of a Bill to sus- 
pend the payment of rent for two years ; 
and they could scarcely wonder that 
there had been misapprehensions out- 
side as to the purport and scope of the 
Bill, when they had hon. Members in 
the House, who had listened to the 
debate, expressing the opinion, as the 
hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) 
did yesterday, that until this Amend- 
ment was brought forward by the Prime 
Minister he had supposed that the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to enable the tenants 
of Ireland to get a reduction of their 
rents. In his opinion, the Prime Minister, 
after the views he had expressed in the 
House, was bound to do everything in 
his power to remove the misapprehension 
which existed in Ireland, and to carry 
out his own promise that there should 
be a clear and intelligible line drawn 
between the cases in which this Bill was 
to apply and those in which it was not. 
He took it that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in offering to accept the £30 limit, 
wished to make a substantial concession 
upon this point. The hon. Members 
who spoke last could scarcely be aware 
that if that limit was adopted it would 
only exclude 4 per cent of the Scheduled 
districts, and an Amendment which ex- 
cluded only that per centage would 
simply be useless. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham) 
had shown that even under the £15 
limit nearly four-fifths of the tenants 
would be affected by its operation, and 
only one-fifth excluded. Certainly, 
one-fifth of the tenantry would be as 
small a proportion as was fair; and he, 
therefore, should be very glad if the 
Prime Minister would accept the Amend- 
ment proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Mr. DALY said, this was a Billframed 
for a temporary emergency, limited in 
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its area, and based on the principle of 
the Land Act of 1870. When he heard 
what limitation was proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
—that limitation that was doubtless sug- 
gested by the landed aristocracy — he 
asked himself whether there was any 
fair and just reason for this limitation, 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was departing from his principles for 
any good and valid reason. If the 
limitation of £30 was accepted, what 
was the result as compared with the 
Land Act of 1870? By that Land Act, 
tenants of £40 and upwards were en- 
titled to have compensation up to four 
years’ rent; while the compensation was 
diminished, in the case of £50 and up- 
wards, to three years’rent. It had been 
said that these larger tenancies formed 
a very small percentage of the whole 
tenantry of Ireland. If that was so, it 
was so much the better for the landlord. 
But he did very seriously desire to call 
the attention of the Prime Minister to 
the equities of this case, in order that 
he might act on that principle which he 
had recognized as running through all 
his written and spoken words on this 
subject. Let them take, first, the case 
of the man paying £50 a-year, always 
bearing in mind that this Bill was framed 
merely for a particular occasion and a 
particular time. That man, after bad 
harvests in 1877, 1878, and 1879, found 
himself risking beggary. He would 
have parted with everything on which he 
could raisemoney. He would be hunted 
by creditors, to whom he was in debt; 
while, under the Land Act, he would only 
be entitled to three years’ compensation. 
Now, were the landlords, in such a case 
as that, to have all the rights and none 
of the responsibilities ? ere they to 
hold absolute dominion over all other 
creditors, and, therefore, independently 
of this right of eviction, to stand in a 
more favoured position than any other 
person ; to depart from the principles of 
the statute law, and to be able to exer- 
cise territorial rights over what was 
really the property of their tenants, be- 
cause of the exceptional circumstances 
ofthe case? That, he contended, was a 
wrong; and as regarded the Amend- 
ment which had been acceded to by the 
Premier, he said it was a distinct infrac- 
tion of, and departure from, the prin- 
ciples of the Land Act of 1870; and that 
as long as the name of the Prime Minis- 
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ter was connected with the Legislature 
—and he hoped it would be for a very 
lon; mt would always have it 
in their power to point their finger at 
_ him, and say that, for the sake of con- 
ciliating a small proportion of the ma- 
jority at his back, he had departed from 
the principles which up to that time had 
been associated with his name. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had kept to the 
Bill as it was originally introduced, and 
relied on the Irish Members and the 
common sense of his majority, he had 
very little doubt that the Bill, long before 
this time, would have passed into ‘‘an- 
other place ”’ for consideration. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he heartily 
agreed with the noble Lord the Member 
for North Derbyshire (Lord Edward 
Cavendish), that anything they could do 
was a perfect waste of time after what 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Parnell). There were 
two ways of killing a man—one by the 
happy dispatch, and the other by slow 
poison; and at present they were en- 
gaged in employing the latter means. 
He was glad, therefore, that his duties 
would take him to another place for 
the next 10 days, and that he should 
not see this work performed. He desired, 
however, to point out that whether the 
present Amendment was carried, or the 
alteration suggested by the Prime Minis- 
ter was accepted, it put the good land- 
lord at a very great disadvantage to the 
bad one. Let them take, for instance, 
the case of land which was rateably 
valued at £31 or £32. A good landlord 
might let it to his tenants at £28 or 
£29 ; and, therefore, he and his holdings 
would be brought under the operation 
of this Act. On the other hand, the 
hard landlord, who had rack-rented his 
tenants, would let land really worth only 
£28 or £29 at over £30, or even £31, 
and so would get safely beyond the oper- 
ation of the Bill. For that reason, he 
thought rent was an unfair and improper 
basis for this limitation. He would also 
remind the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister that in the 3rd clause of 
the Land Act it was not rent which was 
chosen as a limit at all, but rateable 
value. In the Amendment which he had 
himself proposed, he had recognized that 
principle, and used the very words of the 
3rd clause of the Land Act of 1870; and 
he ventured to ask the Prime Minister 
whether it would not be far more satis- 
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factory to accept a rateable value of £20 
than the rental limit now proposed? 
The object of the Bill was clearly not 
to catch good landlords and to allow 
rack-renting landlords to escape, but to 
ut down capricious evictions of poor, 
Caples tenants. He hoped, also, that 
some limit would be put to the amount 
of compensation which tenants were to 
receive, as otherwise the Bill would open 
the door to an immense amount of impo- 
sition and litigation. He did not believe 
that any sensible person who had ever 
had anything to do with the manage- 
ment of property, even in Ireland, would 
doubt that under whatever restrictions 
there were this Bill would lead to some 
imposition and litigation. Certainly, it 
could not be fair to put the small tenant 
and the large one on the same footing. 
Another question which had been entirely 
left out during the deliberation was that 
of the deterioration of the land. Where 
in a small holding a man and his family 
cultivated the land themselves, it did not 
deteriorate so quickly as when extra 
labour was required. The first thing a 
farmer did when he was in difficulty was 
to cutdown the labour bill; consequently, 
the land immediately began to deterio- 
rate. The next thing was not to stock 
it properly, and then the land deterio- 
rated still further. Therefore, the line 
which it was just and fair to draw, in 
his opinion, was where a man and his 
family worked the land themselves, and 
not to extend the operation of this Bill 
to those larger tenants who employed 
labourers to work for them. He could 
not, of course, press his Amendment at 
the present ,time; but he did hope that 
the Government would fairly consider the 
alteration which he had suggested ; but 
if they did not, he certainly should vote 
for the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gibson). 
Sirk R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had to apologize to the Committee for 
not being present when this Amendment 
was moved, and to thank his right hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Gibson) for 
having so ably introduced it. Although 
he felt very strongly in regard to this 
measure, he had refrained from discuss- 
ing the main principle, in order not to 
take up time. But if any justification 
were wanted for the Amendment he had 
now introduced, it would be found in the 
speech of the Prime Minister himself, 
who very candidly and rightly acknow- 
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ledged the justice of the case which was 
supported in it. The Prime Minister 
showed conclusively to his mind, and in 
stronger language than he could himself 

ossibly use, how much justice there was 
in the claim to have limits put to the 
operation of this measure. After that 
statement, and thespeeches of the other 
Members of the Government, he would 
not say another word upon that part of 
the case, but would simply confine his 
observations to considering whether the 
limit should be £15 or £30. A great 
many of the speeches which had been 
made on both sides of the House had 
argued this question very much as 
though this were a permanent measure 
affecting tenants generally throughout 
the Kingdom. That, of course, was a 
mistake. This was not a Bill for the 

urpose of regulating the law between 
badlotd and tenant generally, but a 
Bill brought forward for a particular 
purpose—for the relief of distress in cer- 
tain particular districts of Ireland. He 
differed wholly from the measure, be- 
cause it seemed to him to contain a prin- 
ciple which it would be very difficult 
indeed to confine to particular districts 
and particular cases, and because the 
emergency that existed ought, hethought, 
to be met in a totally different spirit and 
manner. The arguments, no doubt, that 
had been used all through the discussion 
were arguments which would have been 
applicable if they had been discussing a 
general principle of law. He did hope 
they would get rid of that idea altoge- 
ther, and that it would always be remem- 
bered that all they were called upon to 
do at the present moment was to con- 
sider a measure which dealt with parti- 
cular places in Ireland where, unfortu- 
nately, very great distress prevailed 
among the small tenants of land. That 
was the object the Government had in 
view. The Government had stated that 
they wanted to protect the small holders 
of land. Over and over again they had 
stated that; and why should they not 
accept the limit of £15? The hon. 
Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) said 
that the Government had based their 
whole case practically upon the 9th sec- 
tion of the Land Act. Well, if they based 
their case upon the 9th section of the 
Land Act, when they came to the ques- 
tion of limitation, it seemed only natural 
that they should follow the lines of that 
section in dealing with the limitation of 
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pounds, and take the figure named in 
that section—that was, £15 rental. The 
principle could not be more forcibly ex- 
—— than it had been by the hon. 
ember for Berkshire in the remarks 
which he had made about the 9th sec- 
tion. The reason why the hon. Member 
supported the Amendment was that if 
the Bill were to extend to the larger 
class of tenants, there was no reason in 
— for confining its operation to 
reland ; because there were tenants in 
England and Scotland who were equally 
in distress with those in Ireland, and if 
a similar claim were raised in England 
and Scotland it would be difficult to resist 
it. If the Bill were passed at all, though 
he and those who sat on his side of the 
House objected to it, they wished to con- 
fine it, as far as possible, to a particular 
class of tenants who were in the greatest 
misery. The whole case in support of 
the Bill had been based upon the neces- 
sity for relieving the misery of that class 
of person. If they went upon the 9th 
section of the Land Act they must limit 
the amount to £15. The suggestion to 
make the limit £50 would tend to defeat 
the whole value of the Amendment. He 
felt that he must put the Committee to 
the trouble of dividing upon the question 
of what the limit was to be, as the Go- 
vernment were resting their claim upon 
the 9th section of the Land Act. If he 
did not succeed he should be bound to 
accept the offer of the Government to 
place the limit at £30. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
was perfectly fair in principle, and he 
might say that the Government rested 
the Bill upon the 9th clause of the Land 
Act as it passed the House of Commons, 
and not as it was amended by the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. BRAND said, that with the best 
intentions to support the Govenment he 
could not follow their course upon the 
Bill. It should be remembered that 
they were not dealing permanently with 
the case of landlord and tenant, although 
they were setting a precedent for deal- 
ing permanently withit. He could see 
in the Bill very good reasons for sup- 
porting the £50 limit, and also for sup- 
porting the £15 limit; but he could see 
no reason for making the limit £30. He 
understood that the Bill was introduced 
on the ground of the great number of 
evictions that had taken place in Ireland, 
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and the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister feared that these evictions would 
increase in number. But now the right 
hon. Gentleman had given up this ground 
as the noble Lord the Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Lord George Hamilton) had pro- 
duced figures which entirely cut it away 
from under the feet of the Government. 
It had been shown that there was not 
such a number of actual evictions as had 
been supposed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had then entirely changed his 
ground, and said that the Bill was 
founded on the necessity to give security 
to the tenants for the rights which were 
intended to be secured them by the Act 
of 1870, of which rights it was now found 
that they might be defrauded. He ad- 
mitted that the right had been extended 
by the Land Act of 1870, but the clauses 
introduced had entirely changed the 
character of the Bill; and it was now 
practically a Bill for temporarily ex- 
tending the Ulsler custom throughout 
the whole of Ireland. That might be a 
good thing or a bad thing; but it was 
certain that this question could not be 
debated at that time of the Session with- 
out opening the whole question of Irish 
land tenure. No doubt, it was a reason 
for the reform of the Land Act, and the 
House would be quite prepared to dis- 
cuss the matter when it came before it; 
it was also the best reason for adopting 
the suggestion of the noble Lord the 
Member for North Derbyshire (Lord 
Edward Cavendish), that the Bill should 
be withdrawn, when the House would be 
quite ready to discuss the question at 
the proper time. With regard to the 
Amendment placed upon the Paper, he 
would ask why, if the Bill were to secure 
the right to the tenant which had been 
granted by the Land Act of 1870, it was 
to be limited to tenants at £30 rent? 
That right (by which he supposed was 
meant compensation for eviction or dis- 
turbance) was secured to tenants in Ire- 
land up to £50; and he wished to know 
why a tenant at £30 was to have his 
rights secured to him while the tenant 
for £50 was to go away homeless? If 
the right were secured to the tenant of 
£50 by the Land Act of 1870, he should 
also like to know whether the operation 
of the Bill was to be confined entirely to 
the scheduled districts? Ifthe Act were 
required for the scheduled districts, it 
was required for the rest of Ireland, 
Ulster included. These were the reasons 
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which induced him to express the hope 
that even now, finding that the Bill did 
not give satisfaction to hon. Members 
representing those constituencies in 
favour of which the Bill was introduced, 
the Government would withdraw the 
measure. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he could not un- 
derstand from the hon. Member who 
had last spoken whether he intended to 
vote against the £30 limit or the £15. 
If he meant to vote in favour of extend- 
ing this Bill to the whole of Ireland, 
then he should certainly vote with the 
hon. Member; but he did not know 
whether he intended to vote for that or 
not. But the hon. Member said that the 
statistics of the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex had quite cut away the 
ground from the feet of the Government. 
He was at a loss to understand how the 
statistics introduced had at all interfered 
with the ground upon which the Bill 
was based. Those statistics went to 
show only that out of 150 ejectments 
placed in the hands of the Sheriff some 
93 tenants had signed acknowledgments, 
and were allowed to remain in posses- 
sion. Now, what were these acknow- 
ledgments? They were executed under 
an Act of Parliament, which gave power 
to the landlord to execute the eject- 
ments any time he pleased within six 
months—that was, the execution of the 
ejectments were only postponed to suit 
the landlords’ convenience. It seemed to 
him a reductio ad absurdum to say that 
that took away the ground upon which 
that Bill rested. But it appeared also 
that some 30 of these tenants were put 
in as care-takers. Now, what was a 
care-taker? He was the landlord’s 
servant, and could be removed at his 
pleasure, at the petty sessions, or at 
quarter sessions. Were not all those 
tenants still open to eviction; and if 
they were exposed to eviction, were they 
not entitled to some compensation? Of 
course, they were not in such a state 
of misery as men who had been turned 
out on the highways. For his part, he 
could not understand why these miserable 
statistics, which had been paraded be- 
fore them, should be held as the least 
reason for calling upon the Government 
to withdraw the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in whose name the late At- 
torney General for Ireland had moved 
the Amendment yesterday, rested it 
upon the ground that the £15 limit was 
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the limit under the 9th section of the 
Land Act of 1870. What did that sec- 
tion do? It said that the tenant evicted, 
in the case of a holding under £15, 
was to be at liberty to treat the action 
as one of disturbance, if the rent was 
exorbitant. Now, he defied any person 
to put a legal construction on what was 
the meaning of that word. It did not 
mean unreasonable ; it did not mean ex- 
cessive ; in fact, the Judges were puzzled 
what meaning to put on it, and, accord- 
ingly, no case ever arose under it. It 
was to remove the mischief of the sec- 
tion that this Bill had been brought in. It 
was unintelligible to him why the limit 
of £15 should have been fixed by that 
section, or why the £15 limit should be 
placed in this Bill. He would remind 
the Committee that, whatever the limit 
was, the tenant would have to fulfil ail 
the conditions mentioned in the Bill be- 
fore he could get compensation. He 
had to obtain the decision of the Court, 
and the Judge had to use his discretion 
as to whether he should treat the case 
as one of disturbance. Thus the tenants 
in the Schedule were placed upon the 
same level with the tenants who were 
entitled to compensation for disturbance 
under the Act of 1870. Who were the 
tenants entitled to compensation under 
the Act of 1870? They were not con- 
fined to £15, or £30, or £100 limit. 
The reason assigned for giving protec- 
tion by this Bill was that it might affect 
tenants of £30, or £50, as well as £15. 
And why, if the Judge decided that the 
9th section could not come into opera- 
tion, was he to stop at the £15 limit? 
Did not the Bill point out the conditions 
upon which the Judge was to decide ? 
They were that a man was to be unable 
to pay his rent by reason of failure to 
his crops and distress arising therefrom. 
Might not distress arising from that cause 
affect the man of £30, or £50, as well 
as the one at £15? He could see no 
reason whatever for placing the limit at 
£15. Another condition was that the 
tenant was willing to continue in occu- 
pation upon reasonable terms. Might 
not the higher rented tenant stay on 
reasonable terms as well as the tenant 
of £15. The third condition was that 
the offer of the tenant should have been 
unreasonably refused, and that no alter- 
native was proposed by the landlord. 
Might not that apply as well to men at 
a higher rent as at asmaller rent? The 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
late Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Gibson) based his argument for placing 
the limit at £15 upon the statement 
that in the Province of Connaught the 
majority of holdings were under £15. 
He stated that in Connaught five-sixths 
of the holdings were below £15. But 
even if that were true as regarded the 
Province of Connaught, which it was 
not, it did not justify the exclusion of 
all over £15. hy should this limit be 
applied to the whole of Ireland because 
it was said that in Connaught the ma- 
jority of holdings were under £15? 
There was no reason whatever for this 
Amendment. It was entirely contrary 
to the principle upon which the Bill had 
been introduced into the House, and it 
was contrary to the principle of the Act 
of 1870. The principle of thatAct, when 
it left the House of Commons, was that 
the discretion in the matter should be 
left to the Judge. No limit of £15 was 
imposed when that Act passed from 
that House. But when it went to 
‘‘ another place”’ it came back with the 
£15 limit inserted, and the word ‘ exor- 
bitant” introduced. It was objected to 
in that House; but the House was ulti- 
mately forced to accept it. Now they 
were to be told that the House of Com- 
mons was to be coerced by an Amend- 
ment made by the House of Lords in the 
Act of 1870. That Amendment was made 
in defiance of that House, and he could 
see no reason for adopting it. He trusted 
that the Government would not accept 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Home Secretary. There 
would be time to consider the limit when 
that question came before it; but there 
could be no difference of opinion as to 
rejecting the proposed limit of £15. 
Lorp ELCHO said, that he wished to 
enter his protest against the appeal of 
the Government to a certain law as the 
foundation of another Bill ; and when an 
Amendment was proposed to assimilate 
that Bill to the Act, that they should rest 
their case upon that law, not as it stood 
upon the Statute Book, but upom some- 
thing that took place inthat House before 
it became law. That was a mysterious 
document. He opposed the Bill on prin- 
ciple, and he objected to it because he 
felt it to be wrong in principle, and 
believed that it would be found mis- 
chievous in practice, and not for the bene- 
fit of the Irish people. But although 
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objecting to the Bill in principle, he re- 
garded the Amendments in this light— 
that they would minimize the evils of 
the Bill. Everything that minimized 
the operation of the Bill minimized its 
evils; and, therefore, he should vote for 
the Amendment. If the Bill proceeded 
to a third reading he should do his best 
to throw it out. This Bill, when first in- 
troduced, was nominally for the benefit 
of the smaller tenants; but now it was 
being extended in the direction of in- 
cluding larger tenants. He wished to 
know upon what principle, if the Bill 
were applied to the large tenants of 
Treland, they could refuse to apply it to 
England and Scotland? It had happened 
lately, as many Scotch and English pro- 
ean would know, that 20 or more 
arge farms on some estates had become 
vacant. The distinction between the 
Irish farmer and the Scotch and the 
English farmer was, that when the latter 
found that they could not fulfil their 
contracts they let their farms; whereas 
the Irish farmer stopped, and agitated 
for a Bill to be brought in to keep him 
in possession. He could not conceive on 
what possible grounds the Government 
could refuse to bring in a Bill equally 
applying to England and Scotland in 
this matter. It was clear that the same 
cause—a bad harvest—had caused suffer- 
ing amongst the tenant farmers in Eng- 
land and Scotland quite as severe as in 
any part of Ireland. Their great diffi- 
culty in dealing with the question arose 
from their inability to understand with 
what object the Government had brought 
in this Bill. The hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Brand) stated the object of 
the Government was to bring in a Bill 
for the benefit of the small tenants. But 
from the Treasury Bench they had heard 
one reason assigned for bringing in the 
Bill at 12 o’clock, another at 4 o’clock, 
and a third reason at 6 o’clock. He 
wished to point out that these reasons 
differed according to the hour of the day, 
and the nature of the debate. The Go- 
vernment were in a difficulty. They 
seemed to him, to use a homely illustra- 
tion, and without intending any personal 
reference, to find themselves between the 
devil and the deep sea. The last reason 
they had given for the Bill was that 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister. First, it was a distress 
Bill for the benefit of the small tenants, 
then at 20 minutes past 5 o’clock the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
said that he was not making an appeal 
ad misericordiam, but that the measure 
was intended to preserve order and to 
make the administration of the law prac- 
ticable. The conclusion to which he 
(Lord Elcho) and most of his hon. 
Friends came to was that this Bill had 
been brought in not to meet any distress, 
or to give the relief intended by the Act 
of 1870, either as it left that House, or 
as it stood upon the Statute Book, but 
that it was really a kind of Peace Pre- 
servation Act; a substitute for the one 
the Government had not the courage to 
maintain. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 154; 
Noes 231: Majority 77.—(Div. List, 
No. 53.) 


Question again proposed. 


Mr. P. MARTIN said, that he 
hoped the Committee would not accept 
the Amendment without discussion, 
for it certainly raised a very im- 
portant question. Up to the present 
the Government had maintained that 
the principle of the present Bill was 
simply, under the exceptional circum- 
stances of the present times, to permit 
the tenants to have the benefit of the 
interest or rights vested in them under 
the Land Act of 1870. It had been 
more than once stated by the Chief Se- 
cretary that when that measure originally 
left that House for the House of Lords, 
it contained a clause enabling the com- 
pensation to be granted, under special 
circumstances, to tenants evicted for non- 
payment of rent. Why should the Com- 
mittee, then, thus limit the operation of 
the present Bill, and abandon the lines 
of the Land Act of 1870? No real argu- 
ments had been brought under their 
attention which in any way justified 
the Chief Secretary in now departing 
from the provisions of the Bill as 
introduced and proposing the present 
limit. He could see no good reasons for 
the proposed limitation. He would ask 
the Committee not to permit any class of 
tenants to be subjected to the possibility 
of forfeiting the interest in their hold- 
ings, and being driven forth under the 
pressure of the present distress from 
their homes, without compensation. The 
Bill was founded on the principle that it 
was necessary to secure the tenants in 
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the rights intended to be conferred by 
the Act of 1870. It surely would be 
then very unwise of the Committee to 
depart from what was unanimously 
admitted to be right by that House 
in 1870. Let him remind the Committee 
that, unfortunately, their placing alimita- 
tion of this character, and conferring 
only on tenants under a rent of £30 
a-year the benefits of the Bill, would 
be most detrimental to the interests of 
the small tenants, whom the Chief Se- 
cretary stated he was most anxious to 
protect. Those who had experience of 
the practical working of the Land Act 
knew but too well that, though well in- 
tended, it had largely increased the con- 
solidations of farms. In consequence of 
the thirst for land many large farmers 
had gone to the landlord, and had got 
him to evict the smaller tenants by offer- 
ing to pay the entire compensation. Let 
not the Committee be under the impres- 
sion that the tenant would in every case, 
and as a matter of course, in case of evic- 
tion for non-payment of rent, obtain 
compensation under the provisions of 
this Bill. He would trespass on their 
attention by reminding them that before 
the County Court Judge could consider 
the question of compensation, the tenant 
would be bound to show, first, his in- 
ability to pay rent, and not merely that 
he was unable to pay it, but that that 
inability had arisen from the failure in 
his crops caused by the present distress; 
and, secondly, that he had made a rea- 
sonable offer to his landlord, which had 
been refused without any reasonable 
alternative being proposed for the ac- 
ceptance of the tenant. This, in fact, 
practically compelled the tenant to give 
to the landlord some description of secu- 
rity for the arrears of rent, and show, if 
the rent was a fair one, that payment 
would be made, if not immediately, 
within some reasonable time. Then, as 
he understood its meaning, the subse- 
quent Amendment which would be pro- 
posed by the Prime Minister gave still 
greater protection to the landlord. For 
if the landlord gave the tenant a fair 
and reasonable opportunity of making 
sale of his farm no compensation would 
be granted. Thus protected by these 
safeguards, there was no reason to appre- 
hend that the interests of landlords 
would be unfairly prejudiced. If the 
Bill was to effect any good, it was essen- 
tial that the rights of all classes of 
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tenants should be alike protected. He 
trusted, therefore, the Committee would 
not assent to the proposed alteration. 
Mr. DAWSON said, he thought the 
Premier was really travelling out of the 
direct path of justice which, if undi- 
verted, he would have pursued to the 
end. This was surely a curious time to 
project a limit into this Bill, and to ob- 
ject to the extension of the measure to 
all classes. In a time of distress, which 
was everywhere acknowledged as most 
disastrous and altogether abnormal, it 
was surely not right to limit the indul- 
gence granted by a measure which was 
admitted on all hands to be a measure 
of simple justice. Rather, surely, should 
justice be extended at the present time 
than limited. The larger tenants were 
excluded from the provisions of this Bill 
because it was met 8 that they were more 
out of the line of distress which the 
failure of crops had entailed. But he 
thought enough had been said by hon. 
Members near him to show that that was 
not at all the case, and that the larger 
tenants were suffering very severely, 
and that the larger nature of their 
holdings and transactions only made 
them suffer more deeply than the smaller 
tenants under similar circumstances. Of 
course, when the only cause of trouble 
was the failure of crops, it was quite 
clear that the larger a man’s transac- 
tions the more severe would be his losses. 
It was in agriculture just the same as 
in trade—the larger a man’s transactions 
the greater was the calamity when failure 
fell upon him; and for that reason he 
utterly failed to see any grounds for 
exempting the larger classes of tenants 
from the operation of this Bill. How- 
ever, he maintained that such an altera- 
tion was on the face of the Bill novel 
to the measure, and novel to the inten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman who 
brought it in. The Bill itself did not 
refer to the small or large tenants, or 
make any of these invidious distinctions 
now sought to be imported into it. It 
was merely a measure to provide for 
the compensation of tenants who suffered 
disturbance. ‘There was not a word of 
distinction among the tenants. And it 
was only at the suggestion of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that this distinction had 
been brought in to cramp a measure, 
never very large. There was another 
point in this question which was worth 
attention, because it directly affected the 
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case of thesmalltenants. He wouldask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
not the fact that if they laid down the 
principle in the Bill that large tenants 
should have no claim against their land- 
lords, whether they were not indicating 
to landlords to have none but large 
tenants? Any person of ordinary ability 
must admit that that was so; and this 
Bill immediately struck at smail hold- 
ings, and encouraged landlords to sweep 
away all their smaller tenancies, and to 
substitute large ones for them, to whom 
this legislation would not apply. One 
other matter. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cork County (Mr. Shaw) 
had said that expressions had been used 
in Ireland which had, perhaps, had an 
injurious effect on the passage of this 
Bill. He had himself never been upon 
such platforms, and knew no one who 
had. But he would ask hon. Members 
to bear with him while he read an ex- 
tract from a paper which led public 
opinion, to a great extent, in Ireland, 
and would have a very great effect in 
inspiring the very feelings which were 
condemned, more than anything that 
had fallen from agitators. In Zhe Times 
of the 12th of that month he found this 
extraordinary sentence referring to the 
Bill before the House— 

‘*In the absence of stronger evidence than 
has yet been forthcoming of social disorganiza- 
tion in Treland, there is not sufficient to justify 
this Bill.” 

Now, he would put it to the present Go- 
vernment, what was the clear meaning 
of that sentence? That there must be 
disorganization in Ireland sufficient to 
induce the Government to pass measures 
of relief. What was that but clear ad- 
vice to the Irish people to continue agi- 
tation until the excitement had reached 
an extent of disorganization which would 
bring them justice? That great leader 
of public opinion, in fact, suggested to 
the people to continue their agitation 
and their disturbance until they had by 
that means forced the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to attend to grievances. He hoped 
he would hear no more of those instiga- 
tions to violence attributed to Irish agi- 
tators. He appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the name of what he be- 
lieved on this question was a united 
Irish Party, not to be ashamed to do 
what he might wisely much oftener do 
—to listen to what they asked him on 
behalf of their constituents, and to make 
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no change in the proposals of his Bill, 
and to withdraw from it this very per. 
nicious Resolution. The Government 
could not feel any points of honour 
about this Amendment, because it was 
merely a suggestion from the enemy; 
and, therefore, he hoped that they would 
at once abandon it, and return to the 
straightforward position which they oc- 
cupied before it was proposed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
not paid any attention to what the lead- 
ing journal had said on this question ; 
and, therefore, he need not enter into a 
discussion whether a particular leader 
ought or ought not to have been written. 
But as regarded the Amendment, the 
principle he was now advocating was 
the principle he had vindicated through- 
out—that this was a temporary emer- 
gency, and to meet it they must pass a 
temporary Bill. In carrying measures 
through that House, he had always been 
willing to concede points where he found 
no practical injury would be done thereby 
to the principal object he had in view. 
Now, he thought their object of protect- 
ing tenants from the operation of unjust 
or harsh landlords would be practically 
fulfilled if they accepted the Amendment, 
aud excluded from the operation of the 
Bill all tenants above £30. [ Cries of 
**£50!"] No; he said above £30, be- 
cause he thought the object they had in 
view would be practically fulfilled. He 
had no reason whatever to expect that 
they would have to send the police to 
protect process-servers when ejectments 
were served in holdings above £30. 
There was no reason whatever to expect 
that ; and he thought, therefore, the 
Amendment might be accepted. The 
number of holdings in the scheduled 
districts above £30 was very small. 
The Return made in 1867 showed that 
they were rather less than one fourth of 
the whole of the tenantry. The ground 
for making this concession was that the 
Government wanted to remove opposi- 
tion ; and, in order to do that, they were 
willing to accept any change which did 
not prevent their attaining the object 
which they had in view. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the closing words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land seemed to him to require some 
explanation. It had been understood 
that this was a measure of an exceptional 
character, and had been brought forward 
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to meet exceptional circumstances of dis- 
tress. He should like to know whether 
the Government deliberately wished to 
imply that the law of landlord and tenant 
in Ireland was unjust ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: What we 
have stated hitherto, and what I beg to 
state again, is that landlords might pos- 
sibly, in some special cases, in view of 
the existing distress, take advantage of 
the present letter of the law to break 
what we consider its spirit, and oblige 
us to aid them in so doing. We have 
naturally an objection to do what we 
consider in our hearts to be unjust ; and, 
therefore, we have introduced this Bill. 
We do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that we think Irish landlords, as a 
class, unjust. I fully believe the con- 
trary. I believe that, in circumstances 
of much difficulty, they have, as a body, 
acted with great justice, leniency, and 
kindness towards their tenants, as they 
did at the time of the great Famine. 
And I must say honestly that it has been 
a great grief to me personally, and to 
the Government, to find that they mis- 
construe the object of the Bill, which is 
to strengthen the position of just land- 
lords. I think that they have miscon- 
ceived and misunderstood the Bill; but 
I do not despair of their cordial assist- 
ance in endeavouring to further the wel- 
fare of the people of Ireland generally. 
I hope that my action in the post that I 
have the honour to occupy will not pre- 
judice them against any effort I make 
for the good of Ireland. I do believe 
that, as the law at present stands, the 
landlords may take advantage of the 
calamity of the present year to do in- 
justice and oblige us to give them our 
assistance in doing so. We do not think 
that this will be probable, or, I might 
say, scarcely possible, in the case of 
tenants at a greater rate than £30 ; and, 
therefore, we have proposed to limit the 
Bill at that sum. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that words had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
which, he thought, ought to be taken 
as a reason of his being in favour of 
the £30 a-year limit. He stated that if 
they drew the line at that limit they 
would not have to send police to protect 
the process served in Ireland. He 
should like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman meant to convey that 
the large tenants were not sufficiently 
numerous as to be likely to offer much 
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resistance to process serving, and, there- 
fore, did not merit the attention of the 
Government, although they had suffered 
injustice ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not understand how the noble Lord 
should so misconstrue his words. The 
ground on which he based his argument 
for the limit of £30 was that he did not 
believe that the circumstances of Ire- 
land were such, at the present moment, 
that the unjust cases which the Bill was 
to render impossible would be likely to 
be initiated by landlords against tenants 
paying over £30 a-year. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin) 
spoke at some length before the Com- 
mittee, and, during the progress of his 
observations, a considerable amount 
of interruption took place, the result 
of which was that, in his opinion, 
the right hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill did not hear the ar- 
gument of his hon. Friend. At all 
events, the right hon. Gentleman did 
not reply to those arguments; and he 
thought it was desirable in this matter 
that he should repeat to him a portion 
of what the hon. Gentleman then said. 
It had been said, in some quarters, that 
this Amendment would not affect many 
persons in Ireland, for this reason — 
that only a few tenants held farms in 
Ireland above £30rent. He would give 
one illustration as to the rule on that 
point in the County Cavan. In one case 
in which he was acquainted, a farmer 
was a tenant undera gentleman who had 
the reputation of being a good landlord. 
This tenant occupied two holdings, each 
one of which was decidedly about £30 
a-year; but this unfortunate man had 
got into such arrears of rent, that he 
had been served with an ejectment and 
was ready to be evicted. Under these 
circumstances, he went to the landlord 
and appealed to him for liberty to sell 
his interest in one holding by which he 
would obtain a sufficient sum to pay 
the rent for both, and enable him to 
make a fresh start. The landlord 
would not allow him to sell his interest. 
That was a case in point, and he did not 
see why such a ‘case as that should be 
excluded from the operation of the Bill. 
He would appeal to the Governmer*? 
with reference to this particular Am~“°F 
ment, that they should not agree ~QUty- 
compromise of £30 instead Hat the 
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He held that the Government were 
thoroughly dissolved from any agree- 
ment with the opposition as to any com- 
promise. He had never yet heard any 
answer to the question which had been 
frequently put as to whether they could 
not modify the clause by making it a 
matter of valuation instead of rent? 


Compensation for 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Chairman reported 
Progress ; Committee to sit again 7Zo- 
morrow. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I may say that 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to take the definitive judgment 
of the House upon this Bill, and not to 
be defeated by the kind of opposition 
which has been adopted. 


PARLIAMENTARY DISQUALIFICATION 
BILL.—[Bir 259.] 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Alderman Fowler, 
Mr. Hicks.) 


SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the Bill 


ought not to stand for second reading, 
as the Rules and Orders of the House 
had not been complied with. It was a 
Bill affecting religion, and the condition 
of its being considered in Committee of 
the Whole House had not been observed. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the objection 
was fatal, and he apprehended that the 
hon. Member in charge of the Bill would 
take the course of moving to discharge 
the Order, and asking leave to introduce 
another Bill. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, that 
in moving that the Order be discharged, 
he would apologize for having unwit- 
tingly introduced a Bill contrary to the 
Standing Orders. The Rule had escaped 
his notice, and apparently it has also es- 
caped the notice of the officials of the 
House. So important did he consider 
the question that he would give Notice 
of his intention to bring the question 
before the House at the earliest possible 
moment by way of Resolution. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second 
Reading be read, and discharged.” — 
fir Eardley Wilmot.) 


whiotion agreed to. 


behalf? discharged : Bill withdrawu. 
Mr, 11999 
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MOTION. 


—o0o—— 


KINSALE HARBOUR BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Freprrick Cavenpisn, 
Bill to make further provision, with respect.to 
the powers of the Commissioners for Publio 
Works in Ireland, in relation to a grant and 
loan for the improvement of Kinsale Harbour; 
and to enable the Town Commissioners of Kin. 
sale to guarantee a loan and levy rates for the 

urposes of such improvements, ordered to be 

brought in by Lord Freperick CavenpisH and 
Mr. Joun Hows. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 266.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 15th July, 1880. 





MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Brtts—First Reading— 
Births and Deaths Registration (Ireland) * 
(148); Wilds Birds Protection Law Amend- 
ment * (144); Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Llanfair Hills) * (145); County Court Juris- 
diction in Lunacy (Ireland) * (146); Census 
(Ireland) (147). 

Second Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * (101); 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Artizans and Labourers Dwellings (Dub- 
lin) and Waterworks (Armagh)* (114); 
Census (131); Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Eastbourne, &c.) * (121); In- 
closure Provisional Order (Clent Hill Com- 
mon)* (124); Land Drainage Provisional 
Order (Frodsham, &c.) * (125). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading — Lord Byron’s Indemnity *, and 
passed. 

Select Committee—Report—Local Government 
— Orders (Alnwick Union, &c.)* 
109), 

Committee—Report—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Abbotside Common) * (119). 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ANNESLEY asked the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, as Leader of the House, 
Whether there would be any objection 
to place in the Library of the Houce a 
Map of the scheduled districts under the 
ee for Disturbance (Ireland) 
Bill? Such a map had been placed in 
the Library of the House of Commons. 
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Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
he was not aware that such a Map had 
been prepared for the other House of 
Parliament; but if it had been placed 
in the Library of the House of Commons 
there could not, of course, be any objec- 
tion to a similar Map being placed in 
the Library of their Lordships’ House. 


CENSUS BILL.—(No. 131.) 
(The Viscount Enfield.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2".”” 
—(The Viscount Enfield.) 


Eart FORTESCUE said, that he 
had, as an old member of the Statis- 
tical Society, had several conversations, 
months ago, about the Census, with dis- 
tinguished members of that Society and 
with Dr. Farr, whose present ill-health 
was so much to be regretted. The im- 
portance of the Census—the nation’s 
periodical stock-taking, as his friend, Mr. 
Shadwick, had happily described it—in 
its bearing upon educational, sanitary, 
electoral, and other questions, was very 
great. He would not now trouble them 
again with any arguments in favour 
of a religious Census. But his views 
were in harmony with thoseof the Council 
of the Society of Arts, the Sanitary 
Institute, and statisticians generally, 
as to the expediency and _ practicability 
of obtaining a complete summary of 
the Census in three months. Formerly 
parish accounts were very badly kept, 
and there were at that time obvious 
reasons why the State should not intrust 
parish officers with more duties in con- 
nection with the Census than was abso- 
lutely necessary. But since the passing 
of the new Poor Law Act, the Union, 
with its staff of 80 salaried officers ac- 
customed to keep accounts and make 
constant Returns forthe Departments and 
for Parliament, had been substituted for 
the parish with its unpaid, and often 
rather illiterate, parish officers. There 
was now a body of some 620 superin- 
tendent local Registrars, and of some 
16,000 Union officers of one kind or 
another, all, or almost all, of them, more 
or less available for the work (not to 
mention other persons in the different 
districts), if employed at piece-work by 
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the local Registrars on their own respon- 
sibility. He held, then, that the details 
of the Census could be locally summarized 
without any increase of expense, and at 
a saving of much official correspondence 
with the Central Office in London. The 
reasons for expediting the summarizing 
of the Census and of publishing the sum- 
maries as rapidly as possible were ad- 
mirably put forward in the Memorial of 
the Council of the Society of Arts; and, 
indeed, they were obvious. When nearly 
three years were spent in the preparation 
of a Census, it ceased to be of the value 
it ought to be, because of the changes in 
the residences, employments, and num- 
bers of the population in the different 
localities, which occurred in the interim. 
It was no longer a contemporary photo- 
graph—it had become a historical pic- 
ture of the past. One objection to what 
he asked was the practicability, which, 
he thought, he had already disposed of ; 
another the expense. But the employ- 
ment of a large staff for a short time 
was not more expensive than the longer 
employment of a smaller staff. The em- 
ployment of 36 clerks for one month was 
not more expensive than that of three 
clerks for 12 months. There was the 
example of most civilized nations in 
favour of what he suggested. Why 
should England, in a practical matter 
of this sort, be behind France, and even 
only recently-united Germany? He 
hoped that, in order to give time for 
Amendments, the Committee on the Bill 
would not be taken very soon. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he would 
not follow the noble Earl in his argu- 
ment, but would just remind him that, 
after due consideration, the Local Go- 
vernment Board had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be more advisable 
to restrict the inquiry to the heads in- 
cluded in the Bill. The Census of 1870 
occupied two years and 11 months; but 
the Local Government Board were hope- 
ful that the present Census would be 
carried out in a much more expeditious 
manner. If the scope of the inquiry 
were extended, as suggested by the noble 
Earl, it would involve very great delay, 
as well as an increase of expense. He 
proposed tofix the Committee for Monday 
next. 

Eart FORTESCUE remarked, that he 
had not on this occasion said a word 
about extending the scope of the inquiry. 
All he had suggested was, that the 
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preparation of the summary should be 
expedited. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


CENSUS (IRELAND) BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Viscount ENFIELD, in moving the 
first reading of a Bill for taking the 
Census of Ireland, said, he would ex- 
plain the provisions of the Bill on the 
Motion for the second reading. 


Bill for taking the Census in Ireland— 
Presented (The Viscount Enfield) ; read 1° ; 
to be printed. (No. 147.) 


COUNTY COURT JURISDICTION IN LUNACY 
(IRELAND) BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to confer jurisdiction in Lunacy upon 
the County Courts in Ireland in certain cases— 
Was presented by The Lord O’Hacan; read 1°. 
(No. 146.) 


House adjourned ata quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 15th July, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Setecr Commitree—Contagious 
Diseases Acts, Mr. Brassey discharged, Mr. 
Massey added. 

Report — Gloucester City Election Petition 
[No. 287]. 

Private Birus (by Order) — Second Reading— 
Williamson’s Patent *. 

Third Reading—Giant’s Causeway, Portrush, 
and Bush Valley Railway and Tramways* ; 
Glenariff Railway and Pier *; South Eastern 
Railway *, and passed. 

Pustic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Second 
Reading—Committee—Report—Third Reading 
—Lord Byron's Indemnity, and passed. 

Second Reading—Industrial Schools Act (1866) 
Amendment * [247]; Merchant Shipping Act 
(1854) Amendment [224]; Revenue Offices 
(Scotland) Holidays * [254], 

Committee—Compensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) [232]—nr.r. 

Committee—Report—Merchant Seamen( Payment 
of Wages, reo Uni Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance * [260]; Universities of Oxford and 


Cambridge (Limited Tenures) * [256]; Great 
Seal * [258 
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QUESTIONS. 


—worQior— 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS — THE 
CANTERBURY ELECTION PETITION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
will direct an inquiry into the circum. 
stances under which the magistrates at 
Canterbury consented to the withdrawal 
of charges of bribery made against fifty 
persons at the late Election ; and, if he 
can state that the circumstances of such 
withdrawal had no connection with the 
reported declaration of the leading Mem- 
bers of the Conservative Party at Can- 
terbury, reported in the ‘‘ Daily News” 
of ist July ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he must answer his hon. Friend as he 
did the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), that these were 
matters which did not in any way belong 
to the Home Office. He could not state 
that the circumstances of such with- 
drawal had no connection with the de- 
claration referred to. It was quite 
obvious that he could not institute, and 
it would be very improper that he should 
institute, an inquiry of that description. 
If there was any charge made against 
the magistrates for their conduct in this 
matter, it must be brought before him 
in a very different manner. There was 
a method pointed out in the Public Pro- 
secutors Act, where it was said that it 
should be the duty of every clerk of the 
justices to transmit to the director of 
public prosecutions copies of the infor- 
mation, and of all other documents re- 
lating to any case in which a prosecution 
for an offence was withdrawn, or was 
not proceeded with within a reasonable 
time. Consequently, if these prosecu- 
tions had been withdrawn, they would 
come under the notice of the Public 
Prosecutor ; and he could, if he thought 
fit, see that they were proceeded with. 
That was the proper course in a matter 
of this description. It was not one in 
which the Home Office could, or ought, 
to interfere, and, least of all, when it 
concerned electoral matters. 


PORTUGAL—THE LORENCO MARQUES 
TREATY. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


| Affairs, What is the present position of 
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the Lorengo Marques question pending 
between Great Britain and Portugal; 
and, whether it is the case that the rati- 
fication of the Treaty signed in 1879 was, 
on the last day of the late Session of the 
Cortes, put off till next year? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Lorenco Marques Treaty was signed by 
Great Britain and Portugal in 1879, and 
was subsequently referred to the Cortes 
for ratification in the beginning of this 
year. Much opposition was raised, and 
the Treaty was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, which will cause its further con- 
sideration to be postponed until January 
next. Her Majesty’s Government have 
some reason to complain of the reference 
to a Committee, but feel confident that 
the Portuguese Government desire to 
carry through the Treaty, and that this 
will be the ultimate result of what has 
occurred. 


PETTY SESSION CLERKS (IRELAND). 

Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is aware that the salaries of 
petty sessions clerks in Ireland vary ac- 
cording to amount of fines imposed, 
thereby giving these officials a direct 
interest in the number of convictions ; 
and, whether, if so, he will bring in a 
measure to assimilate their mode of pay- 
ment to that in force in England, where 
the justices’ clerks are paid a fixed salary 
independent of the number or amount 
of fines? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the 
salaries for the petty sessions clerks in 
Ireland are, I find, paid out of a fund 
which is supplied by the fines according 
to Act of Parliament. As there is no 
other source from which the fund can 
be supplied, it necessarily follows that 
those salaries vary according to the ex- 
tent of the fund. These salaries are 
not paid to each clerk in proportion to 
the fines which are paid in to form a 
general fund, but are given to the clerks 
in the shape of salary in proportion to 
the work they do. 

Mr. DAWSON: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman bring in a Bill to remedy 
this very objectionable state of things? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I certainly 
could not undertake to bring in a Bill 
this Session. 

_Mx. DAWSON: I meant next Ses- 
sion. 
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DISTRESS (IRELAND)—RELIEF WORKS, 
WEST SCHULL. 


Corone. COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that the relief 
works in the parish of West Schull, 
barony of West District of West Car- 
bery, were not commenced until within 
the last few days, owing to the failure 
of the standing committee on two occa- 
sions at least to attend in sufficient 
numbers to form a quorum; and, whe- 
ther he will take steps to arouse a sense 
of duty in the members of the above 
committee; and, failing that, to cause 
an extraordinary sessions to be convened, 
in order that another standing committee 
may be appointed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, when I 
got Notice of this Question, I at once 
made inquiries on the subject, and I 
find there were not two occasions only, 
but three on which the Standing Com- 
mittee referred to did not meet on the 
Boardday. The county surveyor havin 
reported the circumstances, the Board 
of Works telegraphed to him to enter at 
once into contracts for relief works in 
such a manner as he might think ad- 
visable; and, with the view of facili- 
tating the action of the Standing Com- 
mittee, we have reduced the quorum to 
two, and I hope there will be no further 
delay. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS ACTS—PROSECUTIONS 
EXPENSES. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether, seeing that 
the recent repeal of the Criminal Justice 
Act and the Juvenile Offenders Act will 
necessitate a change in the system of re- 
payment to local authorities of expense 
of criminal prosecutions, he will state to 
the House on what system these repay- 
ments will be made in future by the 
Treasury ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, no change will take place in the 
system of re-payment of expenses of 
criminal prosecutions under the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act. The fees to the 
Clerks of the Peace and the Justices’ 
Clerks under the Criminal Justice and 
Juvenile Offenders Act have ceased to be 
payable; but a new table of fees in their 
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place has been recommended by the Se- 
cretary of State for adoption by the local 
authorities, which appears likely to give 
general satisfaction. In the meanwhile, 
the repayment of costs will be made as 
nearly as possible in accordance with the 
rates formerly paid, after examination 
of the items claimed. The fixed fees 
under the Criminal Justice Act are— 
Clerk of the Peace, 14s. ; Justices’ Clerk, 
4s. Under Juvenile Offenders Act— 
Clerk of the Peace, 8s.; Justices’ Clerk, 
2s. 


Employers’ Liability.— 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION, 

Mr. Atperman W. M‘ARTHUR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Despatches respecting 
the Chefoo Convention have been received 
from Sir Thomas Wade; and, if so, 
whether he will lay them upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, his hon. Friend was doubtless al- 
luding to some despatches which, in a 
recent debate in the House, he said were 
expected on this subject. They had not 
yet reached this country, but were ex- 
pected in three days’ time; and as soon 
as they were received the Government 
would consider whether they could not 
be laid on the Table of the House. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC WORKHOUSE CHAP. 
LAINS—SALARIES. 

Major O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, If it is a fact that in some in- 
stances the Local Government Board 
have refused to sanction the increase of 
salary voted by the Board of Guardians 
to Roman Catholic chaplains of work- 
houses ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, my hon. 
and gallant Friend did not give any 
period to which he intends the Question 
to apply. Cases have from time to time 
occurred in which the Local Government 
Board have refused to sanction the rate 
of salary to the Roman Catholic chap- 
lains proposed by the Boards of Guar- 
dians. Lately this has not frequently 
taken place. I am informed the last 
occasion on which the Local Government 
Board made such an alteration was in 
1878. My hon. and gallant Friend must, 
however, bear in mind it rests solely 
with the Local Government Board, who 
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were empowered by the Act of 1848 to 
appoint chaplains and regulate their 
salaries. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—WOOLWICH 
ARSENAL AND DOCKYARDS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether there 
are any statutory provisions with respect 
to the compensation in case of injury of 
hired or non-established persons em- 
ployed in the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, or in any of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards or Victualling Yards; whether it 
is in consequence of such provisions that 
these persons, if brought within the 
scope of the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
would be placed in a better position than 
the rest of the public ; and, if there are 
not any such provisions, whether it 
would not be desirable to introduce 
into the Ministerial Bill some provisions 
which will extend the operation of the 
Bill to those persons, and enable them, 
by some legal proceeding, to recover 
compensation, in case of injury, from 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury or some specially designated 
and responsible officer ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, the statutory pro- 
visions affecting persons in the Govern- 
ment Dockyards do not apply to hired 
or non-established persons; but, by a 
Treasury regulation, compensation for 
permanent bodily injury is given to 
persons in such employ whether hired or 
on theestablishment. I do not think it 
will be desirable to anticipate any dis- 
cussion which may arise on the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill; but I may say 
that, as at present advised, I should not 
think it would be desirable so to extend 
the Ministerial Bill —- first, because I 
think the persons mentioned would be 
in a less advantageous position than at 
the present time under the Treasury re- 
gulations; and, in the next place, be- 
cause it would necessitate the aban- 
donment of the important principle 
that the Crown cannot be sued by a 
subject for the consequences of negli- 
gence. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I beg 
to give Notice that on going into Com- 
mittee on the Employers’ Liability Bill 
I will move the insertion of a clause ex- 
tending the benefit of its provisions to 
all hired and non-established persons 
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employed in the Royal Dockyard at 
Woolwich and at Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards. 


HALL MARKING (GOLD AND SILVER)— 
FORGED “HALL MARKS—THE GOLD- 
SMITHS’ COMPANY. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is a fact that the Goldsmiths’ Company 
seized the plate with forged hall marks 
(which was the subject of a memorandum 
laid upon the Table of this House) from 
the house of a private gentleman; if 
the Goldsmiths’ Company have power by 
their Charter to seize forged plate wher- 
ever they hear or are informed of it; 
and, if so, whether he can explain why 
they should have seized this particular 
plate and have refrained from exercising 
such power in many other cases where 
plate with forged hall marks is known to 
exist ; whether he can state what steps 
the Goldsmiths’ Company adopt to ascer- 
tain whether the trade in forged plate is 
very much on the increase and to protect 
the public from imposition; and, whether 
they employ any inspector or other such 
person, whose duty it may, be to keep 
them properly informed on the subject ; 
and, if not, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will give the constitution and 
powers of the Goldsmiths’ Company their 
earnest consideration, with a view to 
establishing some more efficient authority 
to enforce the Law, with regard to the 
hall marking of plate and for prosecut- 
ing the discovery and punishment of the 
traders in counterfeit plate ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, with regard to the first part of my 
hon. Friend’s Question, I must really 
ask him to be good enough to apply to 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, who, I am 
informed, will be happy to give him all 
the information which he requires. They 
exercise their powers under Acts of Par- 
liament quite independently of the Go- 
vernment, who are not responsible for 
their proceedings. As to the latter part 
of the Question, the Government have 
no intention at present of proposing any 
alteration in the law with regard to hall 
marking. My hon. Friend is probably 
aware that the subject was considered 
by a Select Committee two years ago, 
but, although a good deal of evidence 
was taken, no recommendation was 
made by them on the subject. 
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POST OFFICE—TRADE PATTERNS OR 
SAMPLES. 


Sir HENRY PEEK asked the Post- 
master General, with reference to the 
postal notice issued a few days ago, 
Viz. : 

‘In future the limits of weight and size 
allowed for packets of trade patterns or samples 
addressed to the United States of America will 
he increased to those recently adopted for pat- 
terns addressed to France, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg. The maximum weight of each packet 
will be raised from 8 ounces to 12 ounces, and the 
maximum dimensions from 8 in. to 12 in. in 
length, 4 in. to 8 in. in width, 2in. to 4 in. in 
depth. In all other respects the conditions 
regulating the transmission of trade patterns or 
samples to the United States through the post 
remain unaltered,’ 


Whether it will equally apply to Canada 
and other Colonies; if not, whether our 
own Dependencies, in being confined to 
8in. by 4in. by 2in. and weight 8 ounces, 
will not be placed at a serious dis- 
advantage ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, it was 
the case, as stated in the Question, that 
the United States had adopted certain 
facilities for increasing the size and 
weight of samples recently accepted by 
the postal union. Unfortunately Canada 
had hitherto declined to follow the ex- 
ample set her by the United States, on 
the ground that articles subject to duty 
in Canada were not unfrequently sent by 
pattern post. With regard to the Colonies 
they had all, with the single exception 
of Canada, adopted the resolution of the 
United States. He had given instruc- 
tions that another communication should 
be addressed to Canada on the subject, 
as it was both to her disadvantage and 
ours that she should maintain these re- 
strictions. 


BULGARIA AND EASTERN ROUMELIA 
—IMPORTATION OF ARMS—EMPLOY- 
MENT OF RUSSIAN OFFICERS. 


Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether intelligence has been re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office of the impor- 
tation of arms and munitions of war into 
Bulgaria and East Roumelia from Russia ; 
and, whether any communications have 
passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mentand the Russian orany other Govern- 
ment on the subject, as well as in regard 
to the constant introduction of Russian 
officers and non-commissioned officers into 
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the Principality of Bulgaria and the Pro- 
vince of Mestorn Roumelia; also, whe- 
ther the attention of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment has been called to two state- 
ments in the “‘ Daily Telegraph ” of the 
13th instant, the one to the effect that 
the Prince of Bulgaria is contemplating 
a partition of the Province of Eastern 
Roumelia between himself and the Sul- 
tan, the second asserting that Russian 
volunteers are constantly being conveyed 
(sometimes in uniform) from Ismail to 
Rustschuk in the flotilla presented by 
the Emperor of Russia to Bulgaria ; and 
whether such reports are correct; and, 
if so, whether the circumstances reported 
are approved by the concert of Europe, 
or have called forth any representations 
from Her Majesty’s Government; and, 
whether the statement is correct, made 
to-day by the Vienna Correspondent of 
the ‘‘ Standard,” to the effect that, in 
addition to the 24 commissioned and 220 
non-commissioned Russian officers at 
present serving in the Bulgarian Army, 
one general, eight colonels, 14 lieutenant 
colonels, 26 majors, 44 captains, and 190 
lieutenants are on the point of leaving 
the Russian Army, in order to enter the 
Bulgarian National Militia; and if 
Russia has recently supplied Bulgaria 
with 80,000 rifles and 40 pieces of artil- 
lery, besides ammunition and stores ? 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
first Question of the hon. Member relates 
both to Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. 
Her Majesty’s Government has no infor- 
mation of recent importations of arms 
and munitions of war from Russia into 
Roumelia. With respect to Bulgaria, a 
report has reached them of importations. 
But the importation is altogether dif- 
ferent in extent from that mentioned in 
The Standard article. The extreme figure 
that has reached us is 8,000 stand of 
arms, and we have heard nothing of 
any artillery. With regard to the arrival 
of Russian non-commissioned officers, no 
information has been received as to their 
numbers other than that which I gave 
to the hon. Member on Monday last. 
The non-commissioned officers who have 
arrived in Bulgaria from Russia have 
done so under an agreement made in 
October last, which, since then, has been 
in process of being carried out. None 
have arrived in East Roumelia. We 
are informed that certain Russian, Ger- 
man, and French officers are serving in 
East Roumelia ; but they have been there 
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since the close of the war. There is no 
reason to believe that the statement in 
The Daily Telegraph as to a large number 
of Russian officers leaving the Russian 
Army for Bulgaria is true. 


POOR LAW—TRANSFERENCE OF PAU- 
PER LUNATICS FROM INDIA—LIA. 
BILITY AS TO EXPENSES INCURRED. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther an undertaking has not been given 
by the Indian Office for the partial sup- 
port of pauper lunatics brought from 
India and left chargeable in this Country 
on the rates of the port of landing in 
Essex ; and, whether a similar arrange- 
ment could be made for lunatics brought 
from India and left chargeable at Ports. 
mouth? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said that there had been some in- 
consistency in the practice of the 
Indian Office in regard to this matter 
—at one time paying the cost of pau- 
per lunatics from India, and at an- 
other time declining to become respon- 
sible for the charge. He had received 
a letter on the subject from his right 
hon. Friend the ‘Secretary of State for 
War, which would receive his best con- 
sideration ; but he was inclined to agree 
with what his right hon. Friend stated 
the other evening, that, considering the 
great advantages which Portsmouth de- 
rived from the Government establish- 
ments there, it was not unfair that the 
local rates should become liable to a cons 
siderable portion of the expenses of these 
lunatics. The matter, however, was 
under consideration at that moment. 


NAVY—H.M. DOCKYARDS—THE 
WORKS AT HAULBOWLINE. 


CotonEL COLTHURST asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government 
to reduce the number of labourers now 
employed at Haulbowline, exclusive 
of convicts; and, if so, what are the 
grounds for such reduction ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, in reply 
to the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member, I beg to say that the number 
of labourers employed was temporarily 
increased last August with a view to 
assist in providing employment in the 
district. The number is now somewhat 
ni excess; but the Admiralty will see 
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there is no decrease while this distress 
lasts, and if it lasts application will be 
made to the Treasury for relief. 


POST OFFICE—MONEY ORDER DEPART- 
MENT—LOST ORDERS. 


Mr. GARFIT asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table a Return of the number of Post 
Office Orders which have been lost in 
transmission through the Post Office, 
and of the number which have been 
fraudulently cashed, during the years 
1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, he 
would have no objection to give the 
Returns asked for ; but perhaps it would 
be unnecessary for the hoe, Member to 
move for them when he stated that 
during the last four years the average 
annual number of Post Office Money 
Orders in England had been 15,100,000, 
amounting to £23,000,000. The num- 
ber of duplicate orders issued in conse- 
quence of orders lost was—in 1876, 
5,980 ; in 1877, 6,670; in 1878, 6,180; 
and in 1879, 5,890, the smallest number 
for the four years. On these duplicate 
orders there would have been no loss 
whatever. The number of orders 
fraudulently negotiated was—in 1876, 
171 ; in 1877, 181; in 1878, 184; and in 
1879, 187. The loss on these was in 
each year considerably more than 
covered by the vote of £300 annually 
made for the purpose, and this loss had 
occurred in the transmission of no less 
an amount than £23,000,000. 


SCOTLAND—THE TAY BRIDGE DIS- 
ASTER—REPORT OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS, 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he has yet considered the Report by Mr. 
Rothery, the Wreck Commissioner, as 
to the culpability of the engineer, con- 
tractors, and directors of the North 
British Railway Company for the Tay 
Bridge disaster; and, whether any in- 
structions have been given to the Public 
Prosecutors to take any action in respect 
a great loss of life occasioned by 
it 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
am informed by my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade that he 
has referred this Report to the Lord 
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Advocate for his opinion, and until that 
opinion is given, it would be obviously 
improper that I should express any 
opinion on the matter. 


PERU AND CHILI—THE WAR—CLAIMS 
OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If any steps have been taken towards a 
settlement of the claim made by the 
British Vice Consul of Lambayeque, and 
by other British subjects resident on the 
Coast of Peru, for injuries done to their 
property by the Chilian Fleet ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, in 
consequence of numerous complaints 
made to Her Majesty’s Government of 
damage done to the property of British 
subjects by the Chilian Forces on the 
Peruvian coast, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Santiago was instructed to remonstrate 
strongly in certain cases where their 
acts appeared to have been without suffi- 
cient justification, and to state that in 
all such cases affecting British subjects 
Her Majesty’s Government would pre- 
fer a formal demand forindemnity. The 
result of Mr. Pakenham’s representation 
is not yet known ; but he has since been 
instructed to join his French and Italian 
colleagues in protesting against a repe- 
tition of acts in violation of the usages 
of civilized warfare. 


IRELAND — RELIEF OF DISTRESS — 
RELIEF WORKS AT CARRA. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that some of the 
works presented for at the baronial ses- 
sions held on the 20th of April last in 
the barony of Carra, and approved of 
by the Board of Works, have not yet 
been commenced ; and, if he can explain 
the cause of the delay in proceeding 
with the works referred to in a district 
where great destitution prevails? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, all the 
works passed at the extraordinary ses- 
sion of this barony in April last were 
approved by the Board of Works and 
recommended by the Local Government 
Board, £2,200 was the sum so approved 
of, and at an adjourned session held on 
the 11th of last month, further works 
were approved by the Board, to the 
amount of £1,018, and the county sur- 

















veyor was instructed to proceed with 
the works. The number of men em- 
ployed at relief works last week was 
938. The Board of Guardians are now 
considering some additional works which 
are to be brought forward at the ses- 
sions which the Government has author- 
ized to be convened for the purpose. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE CLARE- 
MORRIS POST OFFICE. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Postmaster General, If his attention has 
been called to a memorial from the in- 
habitants of Claremorris complaining of 
the proposed removal of the Claremorris 
Post Office to some distance outside that 
town; and if, in view of the inconveni- 
ence to the people of Claremorris which 
would arise from such removal, he will 
take steps to prevent it ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, my attention 
has been directed to the matter referred 
to in the Question; but the Question 
is not accurate in saying that the in- 
habitants of Claremorris signed the me- 
morial. It was signed by only 25 of 


them. The memorial has been carefully. 


inquired into; and, so far as I am in- 
formed, I do not think there will be so 
much inconvenience as has been com- 
plained of. As far as I understand, the 
new Post Office is not to be taken out 
of the town, but only removed about 
300 yards from the old Post Office, 
which is in an inconvenient building, 
while I understand that the new Post 
Office is a very convenient one. And I 
am further informed that any disad- 
vantage from having the Post Office 
removed will be more than compensated 
by having it in a better building. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: In con- 
sequence of the answer of the Post- 
master General, I shall ask leave to sub- 
mit to him a statement which is not 
altogether consistent with his informa- 


tion. 
Mr. FAWCETT: I can only say I 
shall be glad to receive it. 


IRELAND — THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON LAND—RECLAMATION OF LAND. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he would be 
disposed to instruct the Royal Commis- 
sion on Irish Land to direct their atten- 
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tion to the subject of the Reclamation 
of Land ? 

“Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the first object of the Royal Commission 
on Irish Land was to examine into the 
working of the Land Act, and, of course, 
to consider what Amendments should be 
proposed in it. The question of the 
reclamation of land would naturally 
come, to some extent, under their con- 
sideration ; but he did not think it was 
the intention of the Government to 
make the matter the subject of a direct 
instruction. He was reminded that the 
other Commission that was consider. 
ing the Land Question in all its branches 
was going into the matter of reclama- 
tion. 


CATTLE—INFLICTION OF FINES FOR 
EAR-MARKING CATTLE. 


Mr. STORER asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the case of the steward of the Duke 
of Leeds and five other persons, who 
were fined by the magistrates at Bedale, 
in Yorkshire, for ear-marking cattle, to 
the amountof nine pounds; and, whether, 
in face of the evidence of veterinary 
surgeons, and the necessity for marking 
cattle and other animals, such a decision 
can be maintained, and can be allowed 
to form a precedent ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, the Question was put down last 
night, and, of course, he had not had time 
to communicate with the magistrates and 
receive their reply ; and he appealed to 
the House whether, in the case of such 
a Question, it would not be fair to allow 
some days for communication and con- 
sideration. Further, if any hon. Mem- 
ber thought there was any matter affect- 
ing the magistrates that ought to be con- 
sidered, if that hon. Member would 
communicate with him at the Home 
Office, he would undertake always that 
the matter should be investigated, and 
he would let that hon. Member know 
the result of the investigation and see 
the Papers. If, then, the hon. Member 
thought it necessary to put a Question 
on the Paper, he could still do so; but 
he appealed to the House whether it 
would not be better in such cases that 
the hon. Member should first judge for 
himself whether it was necessary to put 
a Question. 
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Mr. STORER desired to say, in 
explanation, he gave Notice of the 
Question without naming a day, and 
he was somewhat surprised to see it 
on the Paper so soon. 


IRELAND — OUTBREAK OF FEVER IN 
THE SWINEFORD UNION. 


Dr. LYONS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that trained nurses, 
skilled in the management of fever, have 
been supplied by the Hardwick Fever 
Hospital, Dublin, to take charge of the 
fever cases at Swineford, at request of 
the Local Government Board, Ireland ; 
and whether it is true that up to the 
present date there has been no report of 
the occurrence of purpura heemorrhagica 
as a complication of the fever now pre- 
vailing in the west of Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I am in- 
formed that the Guardians of the Swine- 
ford Union have obtained for their service 
two trained nurses from the Hardwicke 
Fever Hospital, Dublin. The complica- 
tions of the fever I will not enter into; 
but, from the information I have had, 
there has been no occurrence of purpura 
hemorrhagica, and I think there is reason 
to hope that the fever is abating. The 
accounts we got undoubtedly show a 
very wretched state of the home condi- 
tion of the people. The dwelling-houses 
inhabited by the people are in a most 
wretched condition, so that the fever 
cannot be said to arise in a principal 
measure from the distress of this year. 
I may state that the Local Government 
Board in Ireland thought it right to 
issue an Order, under the Public Health 
Act, to the Guardians to obtain the ser- 
vices of the nurses, and they have also 
instructed the Guardians to do all they 
can to put the houses into a better sani- 
tary condition. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE BUDGET — 
DUTY ON RAW GRAIN AND MALT. 


Mr. WARTON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is his inten- 
tion to propose the prohibition of the use 
of raw grain ormalt made from grain other 
than barley ; and, whether it is his inten- 
tion to impose a Duty on ready made 
malt imported into the United King- 

om? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in reference 
to the first part of the Question, I may 
assure the a. Gentleman that one of 
the main objects of the measure pro- 
posed to the House with respect to the 
Malt Duty is to destroy all prohibition 
upon the use of any material—I do not 
now enter into the question of obnoxious 
material—all prohibitions of legal re- 
strictions upon the use of any material 
in the manufacture of beer. Undoubt- 
edly, I apprehend, it would be of very 
great importance to open the trade both 
to malt made otherwise than from barley, 
and likewise to raw grain, whether bar- 
ley or other grain. With respect to the 
second part of the Question, the hon. 
Gentleman is no doubt aware that a 
duty on ready-made malt imported into 
the United Kingdom exists at present ; 
and it is for those who desire a continu- 
ance of that duty in any shape to show 
cause for it when the Malt Duty has 
been abolished. I own that up to the 
present time I have not heard any reason 
which satisfies me that the duty on 
imported malt ought to be continued. 


ARMY (THE AUXILIARY FORCES) — 
Ist ROYAL CHESHIRE MILITIA — 
WALTER CRONK. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If Walter Cronk, who 
forged and discounted acceptances on 
the Union Bank of Australia for £6,000, 
and who was sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude at the Central Criminal 
Court on the 25th of May, 1880, is the 
same person who was recently gazetted 
as a commissioned officer in the Ist 
Royal Cheshire Militia ; and, if so, what 
connection he had when so gazetted 
with the county of Chester, and upon 
whose recommendation he obtained a 
commission in the Ist Royal Cheshire 
Militia; and, if Copies of the formal 
documents preliminary to his appoint- 
ment as an officer in Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice can be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to inform him that 
the Walter Cronk he refers to as being 
convicted of forgery was some months 
ago gazetted to the Ist Royal Cheshire 
Militia on the recommendation of the 
colonel commanding that regiment. I 
cannot find that he had any connection 
with the county. He had been two years 
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before gazetted to the 3rd London Rifles, 
on the recommendation of the colonel 
commanding; but resigned that commis- 
sion in order to join the Militia. The 
proceedings were perfectly regular. His 
certificate of character before being 
posted to the Volunteers was signed by 
the clergyman of his parish ; his second 
certificate before joining the Militia by a 
most respected Member of this House. 
Under these circumstances, I think the 
hon. Member will agree with me that it 
is not necessary that I should lay the 
Papers on the Table. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 10—THE 
RUSTCHUK-VARNA RAILWAY COM- 
PANY. 

Mr. COWPER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
the Bulgarian Government has taken 
any steps to fulfil its obligations towards 
the Varna Railway Company, as pro- 
vided by the Treaty of Berlin? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, by 
the 10th Article of the Treaty of Berlin, 
Bulgaria takes the place of the Porte in 
its obligations towards the Rustchuk- 
Varna Railway Company, and the settle- 
ment of previous accounts is reserved for 
an understanding between the Porte, 
the Government of the Principality, and 
the Company. No steps} have been 
taken by the Bulgarian Government to 
effect this settlement, notwithstanding 
the urgent representations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The Bulgarian Go- 
vernment demand that the Porte should 
first hand over the original documents 
relating to the title of the Company, and 
state that they have been unable to pro- 
cure them. Her Majesty’s Government 
will endeavour to induce the Porte to 
give up the documents, and have pressed 
the Bulgarian Government in the mean- 
while to accept in lieu thereof authenti- 
cated copies of the duplicate originals in 
the possession of the Company, which have 
already been furnished to them by the 
latter. They will not relax their efforts 
to bring about a settlement of the ques- 
tion. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND)—CASE OF JOHN O’HIGGINS. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
By whom the charge on which John 
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O’Higgins was dismissed from Birr Na- 
tional School, in 1872, was investigated ; 
if he was afforded an opportunity of an- 
swering it before the tribunal which dis- 
missed him; if the rule prohibiting 
teachers from attending political meet- 
ings applies in England ; and, whether 
there is no milder punishment than dis- 
missal for breach of the rule ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I find 
that the charge against O’Higgins was 
investigated by Mr. John Molloy, the 
head Inspector of National Schools. Mr. 
O’ Higgins was dismissed by the board 
on the report of their officer. He was 
offered an opportunity during the inves- 
tigation by Mr. Molloy to defend himself. 
He produced some witnesses in defence, 
but the main charge—namely, his ap- 
pearance at the meeting and his delivery 
of an inflammatory speech—was ad- 
mitted. The Commissioners decided to 
punish him by dismissal for so grave an 
offence. They do not always resort to 
dismissal; but they considered it neces- 
sary in this case. With respect to the 
practice in England, I have no recollec- 
tion of a case in which there was the de- 
livery of a speech of the kind; but the 
position of teacher in Ireland is some- 
what different from what it is in Eng- 
land, for in England the managers have 
much more power over the teachers, 
while in Ireland the State has more 
power over them, because it gives a great 
deal more towards their salaries. 


COAL MINES—COLLIERY EXPLOSION 
AT RISCA. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he has received any informa- 
tion by telegraph confirmatory or other- 
wise of the report which appears in the 
papers as to a terrible colliery explosion 
which has just taken place at Risca, in 
South Wales; and, if he has received 
that information, whether there is still 
any danger of further loss of life; what 
steps are likely to be taken for the re- 
lief of the sufferers, and whether the 
Home Office will be represented at the 
coroner’s inquiry ? 

Mr. MACDONALD also wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whether 
the loss of life is 118 or 128; and whe- 
ther, considering the fact that previous 
explosions have occurred in the same 
vein of the same colliery—in 1846, when 
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14 lives were lost; in 1858, when 10 
lives were lost; and in 1860, when 142 
lives were lost—he will not at once send 
down a special commissioner to hold an 
inquiry into the whole circumstances of 
the case, and ascertain whether the 
colliery regulations have been properly 
carried out ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
have received this afternoon a telegram 
from Mr. Cadman, the local Inspector of 
Mines, in the following terms :— 


“Tt is my painful duty to inform you that 
a firedamp explosion occurred at this (the Risca) 
colliery at 2 o’clock this morning. I believe 
118 are killed. May I ask that Mr. Wales, of 
the adjoining district, may be telegraphed to to 
assist me? Will wire you any further par- 
ticulars again this evening.”’ 


That is all the information I have yet 
received. I need not say a telegram 
was at once sent to Mr. Wales to repair 
to the scene of this terrible disaster, and 
I have given instructions for competent 
counsel to attend the inquiry on behalf 
of the Home Office, in order to assist in 
the investigation as to the cause of the 
accident. In reply to the hon. Member 
for Stafford, I may say that every atten- 
tion and the most anxious care will be 
iven to this painful case by the Home 
ffice. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider whether the 
Chief Inspector of Mines should not be 
at once sent to the scene of the dis- 
aster ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I will 


consider that matter. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can state what is the normal num- 
ber of the Constabulary Force in the 
County of Galway ; what is the largest 
number of additional Constabulary em- 
ployed in that county since the Ist of 

anuary of the present year; whether 
the figures 4,290 mentioned in the Re- 
turn issued that morning as being the 
number of police employed in protecting 
process servers in the West Riding of 


Galway during the past six months 
have not been arrived at by adding to- 
gether the number of police employed 
on different days at different places, and 
80 counting them several times over ? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had only received Notice of the 
Question two or three hours ago, and he 
immediately telegraphed for precise in- 
formation. As to the first part of the 
Question, he had not yet received an 
answer; but if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would repeat his 
Question at another time he would 
endeavour to give the information asked 
for. With regard to the number of 
policemen employed, he should have 
thought that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s experience would have en- 
abled him to have seen at a glance that 
the number was arrived at by adding 
together the men employed on different 
occasions. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not so ignorant of the 
state of Ireland as not to know that 
the Government would have had to 
come to the House to ask for an increase 
of the Constabulary if it had been 
otherwise, and if one-third of the force 
was to be constantly employed in one 
district of the County of Galway. What 
the Return showed was, to his mind, a 
most serious fact—namely, that there 
were 63 cases of process serving in which 
protection had to be given to the pro- 
cess servers, and that an average of 70 
police had to be employed in each case ; 
whilst, in one instance, as many as 200 
police had to be so employed. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the Returns of evictions now in the 
hands of Members were the third that 
had been issued on the subject, and, on 
comparing them, he found they were 
entirely irreconcilable. He wished to 
know which of the three was most au- 
thentic; also if the Chief Secretary 
could lay on the Table any Return from 
the sub-Sheriffs, who were in possession 
of information as to every eviction that 
had taken place in the various districts ; 
and whether he would give the House 
any idea as to how the discrepancies in 
these Returns were to be accounted for? 
The first Return stated the ejectments 
in Tyrone at 111 for six months; the 
second furnished that morning, and re- 
lating to the half of that period, gave 
the number as 10 families or 44 per- 
sons; and he had a telegram from the 
sub-Sheriff of the county informing him 
that during the whole period only one 
actual eviction had taken place. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, 
said, that with regard to what the 
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noble Lord had been pleased to call 
the irreconcilability of the Returns, he 
thought the noble Lord would find some 
difficulty in showing that there was the 
slightest inconsistency between the Re- 
turn furnished that morning and the 
other Return from the same source— 
namely, the Constabulary. There was 
some little difference, it was true, with 
regard to the total number. [ Laughter. | 
Hon. Members were very ready to laugh 
in the matter; but the one Return came 
up to the 20th of June and the other to 
the 30th of June. Again, there was this 
difference between the two Returns, that 
the first was given through the Consta- 
bulary with a foot-note which the noble 
Lord did not appear to have read. 
{Lord Grorcr Hamitton: Yes, I have. | 
Well, that certainly did not appear from 
his speeches. The foot-note said that 
the cases in which evicted tenants had 
been reinstated were not included in that 
Return; but they were included in the 
Return issued that morning, because the 
Government thought that the noble Lord 
wished for the information. The num- 
ber of former tenants admitted as care- 
takers would be seen from the Return 
for the last quarter of the year. That 
Return was not exactly similar, and it 
was not at all probable that it should be 
exactly similar to that given in the judi- 
cial statistics, for this reason—that the 
Constabulary Returns only included the 
ejectments of which the Constabulary 
had to take notice. The noble Lord 
would find it difficult to show that there 
was any real difference between the two 
Returns. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
if there would be any objection to pro- 
duce a Return from the sub-Sheriffs of 
the number of agricultural tenants ac- 
tually evicted from their holdings and 
not replaced as care-takers, or re-ad- 
mitted as tenants, distinguishing cases 
in which the ejectments had been at the 
instance of creditors other than lard- 
lords, and those in which the evicted 
tenant did not reside upon the farm ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he would ascertain whether such a Re- 
turn could be given or not. The Con- 
stabulary Returns might be said to apply 
only to rural ejectments, and only be- 
tween 20 and 30 of the ejectments re- 
ported on by them took place in towns 
or cities. With regard to ejectments at 
the instance of creditors other than 
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landlords, the information would be 
found in Return No. 132. He had not 
yet got the Constabulary Return up to 
the last six months, but hoped to have 
it before long. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary, Whether, in giving the Return 
asked for, he would furnish the names 
of the plaintiffs at whose suit the dif- 
ferent evictions had taken place ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I may say at 
once that I think it best not to give any 
names. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. 


Mr. WATNEY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill would be taken, 
remarking that it was a measure of deep 
interest, affecting as it did a great 
many persons, and proposing to deal 
with some £9,000,000 of revenue ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
was sensible that the hon. Member had 
good cause for asking the Question, but 
thought that he had himself still better 
cause .for not being in a condition to 
give him a satisfactory answer. It de- 
pended entirely upon the progress made 
with the details of the Compensation for 
Disturbance (Ireland) Bill. When that 
measure was got through, the very first 
opportunity would be taken to get on 
with the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL inquired, 
Whether that measure would take pre- 
cedence of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE was understood 
to say that it would depend upon what 
could be done at the Morning Sit- 
tings. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR EXPENDI- 
TURE— APPORTIONMENT OF EX- 
PENSES. 


Mr. J. K. CROSS said, he had placed 
on the Paper an Amendment against 
going into Committee on the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill with reference 
to appropriation of the charges for the 
Afghan War; and he wished to know, 
If the Secretary of State for India could 
give the House any information as to 
the intentions of the Government in 
regard to that question at the present 
time ? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, although one or two questions on 
this subject have been answered by my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment at an earlier period of the 
Session, the Government has been un- 
willing hitherto to make any definite 
statement upon this important question 


until we have in our possession some- | 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS said, that in conse- 
quence of the statement of the noble 
Lord, he should not think it necessary to 
proceed with his Motion upon the sub- 
ject, and he would, therefore, withdraw 
it. 

In reply to Sir GzorcE CaMPBELL, 

Ture Marquess or HARTINGTON 


thing like an approximate estimate of | said, the Home Government would di- 


the cost of the 
form an opinion based on reliable evi- 
dence as to the present financial condition 
of India. It now appears quite certain 
that the estimated cost of the War, even 
if we are able, as we hope we may be, to 
bring the military operations to a close 
next September, will be enormously ex- 
ceeded, and that fact confirms rather 
than weakens an opinion which was 
formed by my right mm Friend at the 
head of the Government and other Mem- 
bers of the Administration when they 
were in Opposition that the whole cost 
of this War ought not to be borne by 
India. The opinion of the Government, 
therefore, is that, to use the words of my 
right hon. Friend, I think, in the early 
part of this year, a solid and substantial 
sum ought to be borne by this country. 
At the same time the Government of 
India appears to be of opinion—upon 
this point I wish to speak with very con- 
siderable reserve—thatthe general finan- 
cial position of India is not an unsatis- 
factory one; at all vents, that there is 
nothing which has been discovered in 
the mistaken Estimates which will justify 
any alarm or render necessary any im- 
mediate measures of relief. In these 
circumstances, the Government think it 
will be best to postpone the definite pro- 
position they will have to make in order 
to carry out the intentions I have just 
announced, until they have before 
them, not only the Estimates, but all 
the facts of the case, and until they are 
able to decide, after full considera- 
tion, upon the manner in which with 
most advantage to India relief may be 
granted. 

Mr. D. ONSLOW : Will the discus- 
sion on this matter be postponed until 
the discussion on the Indian Budget ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the question could be discussed 
when the Indian Budget came before 
the House, and also any other subject 
of Indian finance. 





ar, and until we can | minish their drawings on the Indian Ex- 
'chequer, but that it would be more con- 


venient to postpone any explanation on 


that particular branch of the question 
| until he came to make his general Finan- 


cial Statement respecting India. 


TURKEY—EMPLOYMENT OF GERMAN 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. BOURKE said, a statement had 
appeared in Zhe Daily News to the effect 
that an arrangement had been arrived at 
between the Porte and the German Go- 
vernment whereby eight German officers 
would proceed to Turkey for the purpose 
of re-organizing the Turkish Army. He 
wished to know whether his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs could inform the House whether 
the Foreign Office had been informed of 
the fact; and whether, if that arrange- 
ment had been arrived at between the 
two Governments, it had been arrived 
at in concert with the other Powers of 
Europe? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that, in addition to the paragraph 
referred to, a paragraph had appeared 
in other newspapers stating that an ar- 
rangement had been entered in for the 
purpose of re-organizing the finances of 
Turkey. The Foreign Office had no in- 
formation on these subjects. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would ask him 
next week he should be able very likely 
to tell him more about the matter. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the Government would give the 
number of cases in Tyrone where the 
Constabulary were required to assist the 
sub-sheriff ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he found 
from Returns presented this morning 
that during the last six months there 
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had been only one case of eviction in 
Tyrone in which the protection of the 
law was given. 


Compensation for 


DEBATE—ORDER. 


Lorp ELCHO wished to ask Mr. 
Speaker a Question on a point of Order 
with reference to the proceedings of 
yesterday. Remarks were made by the 
Prime Minister in connection with the 
fixing of a Bill for to-day. He wished 
to know whether it was competent for 
any Member in charge of a Bill in Com- 
mittee to make any remarks as to the 
conduct of those who were opposed to 
the Bill, after Progress had been re- 
ported and the Speaker had taken the 
Chair ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped he 
might be permitted to make his apolo- 
gies to the House and state the reasons 
which led him to take the course he did. 
He wished to say that he did not use 
the word factious in describing the op- 
position to which the Bill had been sub- 
jected. The report in the newspapers in 
that respect was not correct. A most} 
distinct and careful understanding had 
been come to that a measure, in which 
large numbers of people were interested, 
should be taken to-day at 4 o’clock— 
namely, the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill. He was very desirous before a 
quarter to 6 yesterday to state that that 
could not be done, and that there was 
an absolute necessity on the part of the 
Government to press forward the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance (Ireland) 
Bill, which had met with, he would not 
say factious opposition, but certainly 
with dilatory opposition. He was most 
desirous of making that statement in 
Committee; but the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) felt it to be his 
duty to speak up to the very last mo- 
ment when the Chairman had to leave 
the Chair, and he (Mr. Gladstone) was 
not sure that he had acted in perfect 
regularity in making the observations 
when he did. He was extremely sorry 
if he had gone beyond the Rules of the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: After what has 
been stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
tleman, I have no further answer to 
give to the noble Lord than this, that 
the point of Order should have been 
raised at the time. 


Mr. W. £E. Forster 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SO Qo—e 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Bitxz 232.] 
(Mr. Wiiliam Edward Forster, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Freland.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 14th July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Temporary provision regard- 
ing compensation for disturbance). 


Amendment again proposed, 


In page 1, line 11, after the word ‘‘ holding,” 
to insert the words “ held at a rent not exceeding 
fifteen pounds per annum.’’— (Mr. Gibson.) 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
‘* fifteen ’’ and insert the word “ thirty.” 
—(Ur. William Edward Forster.) 


Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ fifteen’ 
stand part of the said proposed Amend- 
ment,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘thirty’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he was speaking 
on the previous night when the Sitting 
was suspended, and was then endea- 
vouring to show why this limitation 
should not be inserted in the Bill. It 
was, perhaps, not generally known to 
Members of the Committee who had not 
carefully considered the form in which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) had put his original 
Amendment that it was not at all clear 
whether this limit was to be a limit 
upon the land or upon the valuation. 
The distinction between these two things 
was a very material and substantial one. 
As the Motion had now been put, it was, 
unfortunately,a Motion far more friendly 
to the bad landlord than to the good one, 
and that was one of the demerits of the 
Government proposition. It would not 
be disputed, as a matter of fact, that 
many landlords charged £50, and some 
even £100, above the Government valua- 
tion—the result being that if the limit 
fixed were a rental one, the good land- 
lords who charged only according to the 
Government valuation would be bound 
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by this limit of £30; while the rack- 
renting landlords, whose valuation was 
only £15, would, by the excessive 
amounts that they charged their tenants, 
escape the limit. The result was, as he 
had already observed, to place the good 
landlord in a most unfair position. If 
Notice had not been so suddenly given 
of the Amendment of the Government, 
he (Mr. Biggar) and his Friends might 
have been able to point out this par- 
ticular difference, and to move an Amend- 
ment in the earlier partof the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Home Secretary, so as to make the limit 
one of valuation and not of rent. As, 
however, they could not now do that, he 
would appeal to the Government to with- 
draw this Amendment and to strike out 
all limitations whatever. They already 
knew that, according to the grada- 
tions of compensation for disturbance 
inserted in the Land Act, largely-rented 
tenants got a smaller amount of com- 
pensation for disturbance, and that in 
the case of large holdings, even as the 
law at present stood, the compensation 
would not represent more than the arrears 
of rent. In point of fact, no holding 
above £50 would get an advantage from 
the provisions of the Bill now before the 
Committee. For that reason, he would 
press the Government not to insist on 
this limit of £30, but to leave the opera- 
tion of the Bill to be governed by the 
provisions of the Act of 1870. For his 
part, he wanted to see the Bill passed 
as it was originally introduced. If, 
however, the Government kept on agree- 
ing to all sorts of alterations, they would 
make it utterly worthless, and he and 
his hon. Friends would not feel justified 
in recommending the Irish people to be 
satisfied with it. In fact, the alterations 
which were proposed took away all the 
value of the Bill; and, consequently, no 
relief would be given which would be 
worth having. He might mention that 
he had had a number of applications 
from persons having holdings larger 
than £30, begging him to do something 
for them with the Land League, as they 
did not like to come into the category of 
paupers. Hedid not say itin a partizan 
spirit; but he really should like that the 
Government should getsome sort of credit 
from the measure they were now propos- 
ing, and that they should be able to say 
so A done something for the people of 

d. If, however, they made their 
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measure worthless, in compliance with 
the unreasonable opposition of the Tories 
on that side of the House and the Whigs 
opposite, he was afraid the Bill would 
not ultimately pass into law. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It will be only 
necessary for me to say a few words in 
answer to the speech of the hon. Member. 
In the first place, I admit it will be 
worthy of consideration on the Report, 
and ought to be considered then, whether 
we should fix a limit by valuation or by 
rent. The advantage by rent is sim- 
plicity; the advantage by valuation is 
that which the hon. Member has pointed 
out. There may be particular cases, 
although I do not really believe, so far 
as the evidence in this case goes, that 
there are many, in which the effect might 
be such as he has suggested; but will 
the hon. Member allow me to make one 
observation on what he has said? In 
arguing against this Amendment, he has 
spoken of the Government introducing 
all sorts of Amendments; but this is 
really the first and only Amendment 
that we have been disposed to intro- 
duce, the other being, in our view, an 
explanation, and not an Amendment. 
This, undoubtedly, is a change; but let 
us consider what itis. The hon. Mem- 
ber says he has had various communi- 
cations from occupiers above £30, re- 
presenting that they are desirous of 
obtaining assistance from the Land 
League, because they do not feel it 
proper to appear before the Guardians 
in the form of paupers, and to be taking 
advantage of such provisions as the pro- 
visions of this Bill. [Mr. Biccar: No, 
no! They do not wish to apply for out- 
door relief.] Iunderstood the hon. Gen- 
tleman incorrectly, and, therefore, I will 
not press the point. But I think the 
limit of £30 rental is sufficiently clear 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sense 
of the Committee upon the general ques- 
tion ; while, if the hon. Member desires 
to raise the point he has made, there will 
be no difficulty in doing so later on. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, that in 
consequence of a statement made yes- 
terday by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, that tenants 
rented at over £30 should be exempted 
from the advantage of getting compen- 
sation for disturbance, on the ground 
that they would not be likely to be 
affected, he telegraphed to Tralee to see 
if he could get any information on those 
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points. The Quarter Sessions for that 
county had recently been held at Tralee, 
Kilkenny, and Lismore; and in answer 
to his questions he had received a tele- 
gram that morning stating that out of 
55 ejectment cases tried at Tralee Quar- 
ter Sessions just closed, in nine the 
yearly rent was over £30; and that, at 
Lismore, where there were 43 evictions, 
in 13 cases the rent was over £30. Those 
figures showed that at Tralee the evic- 
tions of tenants over £30 would amount 
to something over 16 per cent of the 
whole, and that at Lismore the percent- 
age was something like 32. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister would 
see by those figures that he and his hon. 
Friends had some grounds for resisting 
the hasty insertion of the word “ thirty” 
in the Bill, and that they were not ac- 
tuated by any desire merely to delay the 
progress of the measure, and that cer- 
tainly they did not deserve the repri- 
mand which he at one time seemed 
disposed to administer to them. They 
felt, in fact, that the value of this Bill 
would be seriously impaired by limiting 
the benefits of it to those rented at £30 
and under, and they did hope that the 
Government would allow the Bill to pass 
as it was originally brought in, without 
exempting any tenants from its benefits 
in the scheduled districts. He was quite 
certain that tenants rented at over £30 
required protection quite as much as 
those rented under £30; and it was 
quite impossible that any satisfactory 
reason could be shown for affording re- 
lief in the one case and not in the 
other. 

Mr. THOMASSON said, he thought 
it was important that hon. Members on 
his own side of the House, who were, he 
believed, anxious to do justice to Ireland, 
should vote upon this Amendment on its 
merits, after carefully weighing the ar- 
guments advanced against it by hon. 
Members from Ireland. For his part, 
he thought the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny County (Mr. P. Martin) conclu- 
sively showed yesterday that in the case 
of large as well as small tenancies the 
landlord wassufficiently protected against 
fraud on the part of the tenant by the 
provisions of the Bill; and if the Com- 
mittee adopted the Amendment of which 
Notice had been given by the Prime 
Minister, he would be, if possible, still 
more effectually protected. He wished 
to remind the Committee that in case of 
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tenancies of over £100 rental, the utmost 
amount of compensation that could be 
awarded under the Bill was an amount 
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equal to one year’s rent. Now, it was 
clear that the landlord would not bring 
inanactionfor ejectment unless one year’s 
rent was owing, and in such a case he 
would not be called upon to pay any- 
thing. He would simply lose one year’s 
rent, which the Court itself had declared 
the tenant unable to pay. In the case 
of tenancies between £50 and £100 the 
maximum amount of compensation would 
be an amount equal to two year’s rent; 
and as the tenant was almost sure to be 
18 months in arrear, in such a case the 
landlord would have to pay a half year’s 
rent in case he evicted. Under these 
circumstances, he thought the number of 
cases of tenancies over £50 coming before 
the Courts would be extremely small. 
In the case of tenancies of from £30 to 
£50, they would, no doubt, be much 
more numerous; but he failed to see 
why such tenants should be excluded 
from the advantages conferred upon 
them by the Bill. He was glad to find 
several hon. Members speaking from his 
own side of the House, and in no friendly 
terms towards the Bill, who yet were of 
opinion that it was unfair to make dis- 
tinctions between the different classes of 
tenants; and, that being so, he trusted 
they would follow up their speeches by 
voting against the Amendment, and that 
a goodly number of English Members, 
who, like himself, were ready to vote in 
every division in favour of the Bill, 
would be found in the same Lobby. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
felt himself placed in a dilemma, in con- 
sequence of the statement of the Prime 
Minister that this was a fitting occasion 
for ascertaining the judgment of the 
Committee upon the question whether 
there should be a limit or not. On that 
point, he was entirely disposed to sup- 
port the Government; for, as he said 
yesterday, he thought there must be a 
limit somewhere. It would be an injus- 
tice to the large tenants of Scotland, who 
were also great sufferers by the agricul- 
tural depression, to give this advantage 
to the large tenants in Ireland, and not 
to extend ittothem. The question, then, 
in his mind was not whether a line should 
be drawn somewhere, but where it should 
be drawn. As far as the principle was 
concerned, he was entirely ready, heartily 








and enthusiastically, to support the Go- 
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yernment; but, on the other hand, it 
was very desirable to decide whether the 
limit should be £30 or £50; and he had 
received a large amount of support when 
he suggested £50 as the proper limit. 
But, as he did not think he would have 
any opportunity of submitting that pro- 
posal, he was in a dilemma; and that 
led him to express a strong hope that 
the Government would fairly consider 
his proposal, and allow a compromise to 
be made between their own views and 
that of many other hon. Members by 
accepting his suggestion. He was very 
sanguine, if that were done, that Irish 
Members would accept the compromise. 
He made the suggestion, not to hinder 
the progress of the Bill, but to help it. 
He would rather have £30 as a limit 
than no Bill at all; but the Government 
might, by making a concession of the 
kind, largely help the progress of the 
Bill. If they did not give way on 
this point, it was quite possible that 
they would encounter, especially from 
Irish Members, a very. serious amount 
of opposition ; and, though that might 
be the case, he yet felt that the Go- 
vernment, having brought the Bill for- 
ward, were bound to go through with it. 
They had expressed very strong views 
about the justice of the measure; and, 
having placed those views as prominently 
as they had done before the people of 
Treland, they were bound to enforce 
them. If they did not, there would, 
undoubtedly, be a very large increase 
of agitation. The people would be 
taught that the responsible Members of 
the Government had expressed a strong 
view that injustice was done by enforc- 
ing the law ; and they would have, as a 
consequence, not merely something ap- 
proaching civil war, but they might have 
an actual civil war. For that reason, he 
would appeal to the Irish Members whe- 
ther they would not accept this moderate 
concession, and enable the Committee to 
proceed to discuss the other clauses of 
the Bill. He was utterly unable to un- 
derstand the game which had been 


aes by the hon. Member for Cork 


ity and his associates. He had always 
believed that they were honestly anxious 
to further the rights of Ireland; but if 
they persisted in their present course 
they might produce a very opposite re- 
sult. They must remember that, al- 
though they might hope by pressing 
this opposition to get better terms, yet 
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that they might possibly overshoot the 
mark, and, by a combination of their own 
Party with the Whigs and Tories, might 
succeed in defeating the Government, 
and forcing them to say that they had 
done their best to pass the measure, that 
they had been prevented from doing so 
by a union of Whigs and Tories and the . 
Home Rulers, and that the consequence 
must be upon their own heads. If the 
Bill were lost, then it would be lost 
through the conduct of some hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland. He would advise 
them rather to imitate the conduct of the 
hon. Member for East Lothian, who had 
said that he would vote first for the £15 
limit ; that if he could not get that he 
would vote for £30, and if he could not 
get £30 he would vote for £50. Irish 
Members, in the endeavour to do the 
best for their constituents, should follow 
the converse course. He would advise 
them to get as much as they could; but, 
nevertheless, they had better come to 
some terms than have the Bill thrown 
out altogether. Let them remember 
that the Bill was originally brought in 
as a measure of concession and justice 
which the Government thought due to 
the Irish people. Changes had been 
introduced since, which he entirely de- 
nied were changes in principle or com- 
plete changes of front; but which were 
merely reasonable changes of detail 
within the four corners of the Bill. Those 
changes, slight though they might be, 
and by no means disadvantageous to the 
people of Ireland, had all been made 
contrary to the views and opinions of 
hon. Members from Irish constituencies 
and favouring the views of the Opposi- 
tion below the Gangway. As those 
changes had all been made in favour of 
the views of certain Conservative Gen- 
tlemen, the Government might consider 
whether they would not also make a 
little concession to hon. Members from 
Ireland, provided those hon. Gentlemen 
would meet the Government half-way. 
A moderate concession of this kind would 
not be a matter of principle, but a mere 
detail. Nor were the Government bound 
by the limit of £30. They had offered 
that compromise ; but it was rejected by 
the Conservatives, and by hon. Gentlemen 
who throughout had, if he might not say 
obstructed, had persistently resisted, at 
every stage the Bill now before the Com- 
mittee, and, therefore, the Government 
were clearly not bound to consider them. 
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The change would also convey a useful 
lesson to hon. Gentlemen above and be- 
low the Gangway opposite, not to refuse 
a reasonable compromise when it was 
offered to them. He did hope the Go- 
vernment would accept the very reason- 
able suggestion he had made, remem- 
bering that the tenants between £30 and 
£50 were the very best of Irish tenants, 
and the men whom they were most 
anxious to keep inthe country. He was 
further supported in his proposal by the 
fact that a £30 rental was the point 
selected in the Land Act. All these 
grounds, he thought, were sufficient 
reasons for the concession that he asked 
for from the Government. 

Mr. SHAW said, it would be very 
desirable, indeed, if they could come to 
some understanding that would promote 
progress. They had had a sufficient 
opportunity of discussing the Bill; and 
he was afraid, in fact, that next year 
they would have nothing whatever to 
say on this subject, having gone so 
fully at the present time into it in all its 
ramifications. He was sure Irish Mem- 
bers did not lose sight of the fact that it 
was not their duty in any way to ob- 
struct the general Business of the House. 
It must be remembered that there were 
questions of very great importance, not 
only to the English and Scotch people, 
but to the Irish people, still waiting for 
discussion. There was the Budget Bill 
and the Employers’ Liability Bill still 
awaiting debate, and there were Bills 
that affected not only English and Scotch 
interests, but affected most materially 
Irish interests also; in fact, those Bills 
affected Ireland more nearly than they 
did any other part of the United King- 
dom, for the poorer the country the 
greater the need that such measures 
should be carefully discussed. He was 
entirely opposed to any limitation in this 
Bill. In his opinion, it was a great pity 
that the Government had introduced it 
at all; and, so far as he could under- 
stand, the only reason why they had 
proposed it was that it would disarm 
the opposition of some of the opponents 
of the Bill. Nov, in his opinion, there 
was no use in trying to disarm those 
Gentlemen. They would oppose the Bill 
in every shape, there and ‘ elsewhere.” 
That being the case, the Government 
should have stuck to their Bill, and 
thrown on those persons the responsi- 
bility of rejecting it. He questioned 
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whether, in any case, reasoning men, 
looking at the state of things in Ireland, 
would assume the responsibility of throw- 
ing this Bill out, or of so emasculating 
it that it would be looked upon as good 
for nothing. If those in “another 
place,” who found themselves strong in 
their inherited strength on such a ques- 
tion as this, which really did not touch 
the interests of property at all, wished 
to assume that distinction and to throw 
out the Bill, let them do it by all means; 
but his desire was to press upon the Go- 
vernment that they should accept the 
suggestion which had now been thrown 
out, and he very heartily recommended 
the same course to his Friends from Ire- 
land. In politics they must not always 
look for the thing that was best; they 
must take what they could get. Now, 
he could not shut his eyes to the fact 
that between the limits of £30 and £50 
a very large number of tenants would 
come under the operation of this Act, 
especially in the counties chiefly affected ; 
therefore, he hoped the Government 
would yield to this suggestion. If they 
did, he thought they would find that the 
Bill would speedily get through Com- 
mittee, because, although there were 
other important Amendments, there were 
none which could not be discussed within 
the limits of that night, and then the 
Ministry would be able to go on with the 
other Business. At all events, if that 
change were made, he could assure the 
Government he would do everything he 
possibly could, and he was sure his hon. 
Friends round him would do the same, 
to facilitate the passing of the Bill. He 
would appeal most earnestly to the Go- 
vernment to accept this suggestion as a 
fair compromise. 

Mr. DALY said, that he wished to join 
in the appeal which had been put for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Shaw) in favour of the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell). They did not oppose the prin- 
ciple of the Bill; all their opposition 
was against the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law). He was 
delighted to hear the speech of the hon. 
Member for Bolton (Mr. Thomasson), be- 
cause he thought that the more the ques- 
tion was examined, the more it would be 
seen that a basis of justice lay under the 
Bill as originally introduced. Looking 
at the coloured map of Ireland, one fact 
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was clear—namely, that half of the 
country was under circumstances of 
great distress. To relieve that distress 
a temporary measure was brought in, 
concurrent with the original intention of 
the Land Act of 1870. In the map of 
Ireland, or in the scheduled districts, 
every tenant would have time given him 
to pay what he owed. Those to whom 
he owed would be bound to wait; and 
he believed that the landlords, as a rule, 
were inclined to wait. From the dis- 
cussion that had taken place on the Con- 
servative side, it would be supposed that 
the landlords and tenants were antago- 
nistic. ‘That was not the case. That 
Bill was intended to relieve what, in his 
opinion, was a positive necessity— 
namely, the inability on the part of the 
tenants to pay their rents at the present 
moment. This Bill would be of benefit 
to the landlord, for if a landlord had a 
good tenant who was brought into a 
state of great distress, and could not pay 
his rent, and he was satisfied that that 
was not due to his own fault, he might 
take the tenant before a Court and have 
a statement of his inability to pay made, 
and then the rent would, in all proba- 
bility, be merely deferred to another time. 
That wasa better position than turning 
the tenant out, and by that means doing 
injury to his own property. He did 
think that there was a principle of real 
justice in the Bill as at first introduced ; 
and he was only sorry that the Govern- 
ment, having brought in the Bill, did 
not strictly adhere to it in its original 
form. He was quite sure that if Con- 
servatives would rub the prejudice from 
their eyes with which they regarded the 
Bill, and look at it in a calm and fair 
spirit, they would see that there was 
nothing confiscatory or Communistic 
in it. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary would accept the Amend- 
ment or compromise of £50. He was 
himself decidedly in favour of that 
figure being adopted. He considered 
that he was justified in puttingit strongly 
before the Committee, inasmuch as he 
had no income whatever, or scarcely any 
income, except that which was derived 
from the payment of rent. The prin- 
ciple underlying the Bill was, un- 
doubtedly, a good one; but he saw no 
reason why the terms of the Bill should 
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as well as to those at a lowrent. He 
did not say a hard-and-fast line should 
be drawn at £50; but he thought that 
a reasonable figure. He hoped that 
that Amendment might be accepted, and 
that the Members on both sides might 
assist in getting the Bill through. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he ought not to 
occupy the time of the Committee, as he 
explained his views to them the day 
before; but he could not help making 
some reference to what had fallen from 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell). 
He did not think that the Irish opposi- 
tion to that Bill could be called ob- 
noxious. The proof of that, he thought, 
lay in the fact that they had not taken 
any part in the debates until they saw, 
or until they seemed to see, that the Go- 
vernment were about to deviate from the 
original principle of the Bill. They 
then opposed the Bill to prevent that 
deviation taking place. He should not 
go fully into the matter; but he might 
say that his principal objection to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister in fixing a limitation 
to the operation of the Bill was that he 
feared it would be an inducement to 
landlords to effect clearances, and they 
would naturally think that the exception 
made in that Bill would also extend, 
more or less, to the future legislation of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The causes 
which, in the Land Act of 1870, already 
tended, more or less, to produce clear- 
ances would be aggravated under the 
circumstances of the present Bill, more 
especially since the principle of com- 
pulsory sale was intended to be intro- 
duced into it. That was the fear he had, 
and still had, with reference to the opera- 
tion of that limitation, in consequence of 
the Amendment then proposed tending 
to defeat the object of the Prime 
Minister—namely, to protect the smaller 
tenants. At the same time, he felt that 
the larger tenants were also entitled to 
protection, inasmuch as their interests 
were the same as the smaller, only on a 
larger scale. He thought that if a line 
were to be drawn it should be drawn 
against the grazing class, for in many 

arts the tenants were almost entirely 
arge graziers. The difference between 
such and potato tenants had already been 
pointed out by the hon. Gentleman the 





not apply to tenants at high rent quite 
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Campbell). He did not think that any 
such limitation should have been intro- 
duced ; but, for the sake of peace and 
order, he should have some feeling of 
relief in his own heart in supporting the 
Bill in its future stages, for he should 
feel that he was supporting something 
which would not be mischievous to the 
small tenantry. The hon. Member for 
County Cork (Mr. Shaw) had thrown it 
in their faces that they were opposing 
the introduction of limitation, and that, 
if it were not accepted, they would have 
to yield to the principle of compulsory 
sale, which would be used by the tenants 
to their own destruction. Under all 
these circumstances, he asked the Prime 
Minister whether he could not postpone 
the consideration of that Amendment 
until Report, with a view of having fur- 
ther information before them as to the 
number of tenants likely to be evicted 
by it, and also as to the feeling of the 
classes affected, as also to the number 
of ejectments which had been made, 
such as those referred to by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Tralee (the 
O’Donoghue), and also as to the num- 
ber of ejectments in the case of the 
class paying more than £30? It should 
be recollected that that Amendment was 
moved by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister very suddenly, without 
much consideration, so far as they could 
see. Bearing that in mind, and also the 
fact that a number of matters were at 
present on the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he thought he might fairly 
ask that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister might postpone the ques- 
tion of that very important matter until 
Report, so that Returns might be laid 
before them in order to judge of the 
merits of the case. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
was sorry that the Government could 
not agree with the proposal that had 
been made by several Irish Members. 
The ground upon which that Amend- 
ment was based had been stated in the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy. He said also, with a 
good deal of truth, that it was important 
that that Billshould be passed, especially 
upon the ground that it was necessary, 
in order to be able, with due regard to 
equity, to enforce the law when neces- 
sary. The very strong impression in 
the minds of the Government that they 
ought, if possible, to pass the Bill had 
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made them consider at what point a limit 
could be placed to its operations, so as 
in some measure to take away the op- 
position that existed to it. He, of course, 
did not consider that the opposition to 
it was very reasonable. It arose from a 
mistaken fear, which he did not deny 
existed outside the House as well as in 
it. They were anxious to meet that op- 
position, as far as possible, not merely 
for Parliamentary reasons, but also for 
the reason of peace and quiet. Looking 
round, they found that they were unable 
to take the limitation of £15, because 
that would throw out many of the cases 
which certainly ought to be met; but 
they did think they could take a 
limit of £30. He did not deny that 
there might, in the present state of 
things, be some notices of ejectment for 
tenancies over £30; but they did not 
suppose that the Bill was brought in to 
meet all cases. It was brought in to 
meet the cases of unreasonable eject- 
ments, ejectments dangerous to the 
public peace, and cases where the tenant 
was unable to pay, but willing to make 
reasonable terms, and the landlord re- 
fused such terms. They doubted whe- 
ther any such cases existed above £30. 
He should very much doubt if the cases 
were sufficient for legislation, at any 
rate. In such cases, if the tenant was 
unable to pay, no doubt, in nearly all 
cases, some arrangement would be come 
to. He thought they would all agree 
that there were no landlords in Ireland 
who would wish to serve ejectments in 
order to consolidate together tenancies 
over £30, and so clear their estates. Cer- 
tainly, if they could agree with the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) that there would be a temptation to 
landlords to do that, they should be the 
last persons to propose any such mea- 
sure. He did not quite follow the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member; but it ap- 
peared to him that he attached too 
much weight to a mere temporary Act, 
proposed to meet a temporary emergency 
and to prevent any danger arising to law 
andorder. All the cases would, no doubt 
arise among the small tenants. Every 
one of those cases in the West Riding 
of Galway was considerably under £30 
—he believed they were all under £10. 
Therefore they must really, after having 
made that limitation, adhere to it, as 
they were assured that by it they were 
not in any way limiting the practical 
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operation of the Bill, nor preventing 
what they conceived to be unjust to the 
tenants taking place. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had stated that the Government 
had brought in that Bill in order to pre- 
vent unreasonable ejectments and in- 
justice to the tenant; but they might be 
compelled to back that up by a force of 
the military power of the State. Now, 
that being the motive of the Govern- 
ment, they deliberately abstained from 
putting any limitation in the Bill. 
The reason why the Government ab- 
stained from inserting a limitation pre- 
viously was, that injustice might fall 
upon a man whose holding was valued 
at £31, and it would not be less keen to 
him than an injustice to the man whose 
holding was at £29. He wished to tell 
the Government they could not stand 
upon that doctrine of expediency then 
set up, for it would hamper and cramp 
the doctrine of justice. He hoped 
the Government would stand to the doc- 
trine upon which the Bill had been 
framed, otherwise what answer could 
they give to their constituents, if they 
were questioned as to their action, and 
if there were harsh inequitable evictions 
over £30? The right hon. Gentleman 
said, they would be but few; but why 
should not the Bill be applicable to 
those few cases? They seemed to forbid 
the County Chairman having the option 
or discretion to judge as to the applica- 
tion of the Bill. Why mistrust the Chair- 
man’s judgment in the case of one tenant, 
and trust it in another? There was no jus- 
tification for the change the Government 
had made from their original intention of 
standing by justice and equity where- 
soever needed. He could tell them 
why the Government had done that 
thing—to appease those Irreconcileables, 
whose action on his side of the House 
he had himself seen with indignation. 
Let no one say that he was one of their 
allies, for he repudiated their action and 
abhorred their motives. Their motives, 
clearly demonstrated, were these—so to 
delay the operation of the Bill, that the 
relief would never reach his poor country- 
men. He could not be supposed to be 
a party to conduct like that, nor was 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) a consenting 
party to it. But the Government, in 
order to improve their position, and 
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being anxious to get the Bill through, 
had thrown that child over to the wolves, 
hoping thereby to appease their appe- 
tite. That was nota bit of use; it would 
only give them fresh courage to make 
new inroads into the Bill, until they had 
succeeded in emasculating it still further. 
Therefore, he protested against that 
concession; and he would declare that 
tenants with holdings under £30 would 
prefer to take their lot of sacrifice and 
suffering, which the rejection of the Bill 
might impose, rather than betray the 
rights and interests of their brethren, 
kindred, and friends, whom it was pro- 
posed to exclude by that concession. He 
would say, moreover, that if the oppo- 
sition to that Bill should succeed a 
great wrong would be done; and from 
his own experience he knew that the 
coming winter would be looked forward 
to with woeful misgivings, if those 
tactics should be successful. And, 
further, he would say that a share of 
the moral accountability would fall on 
the heads of the Government, if that 
indefensible line were drawn. He chal- 
lenged the Government to say why their 
Bill was drawn without restriction, and 
why, that night, a restriction was placed 
upon it? He could show that the class 
of farmers with holdings valued at a 
figure under £30 were the very class 
to be encouraged. He knew that, in 
England, there was a strong public 
opinion as to the inadvisability of having 
small farmers of £10 or £12 value. 
Again and again the public writers had 
told them that the class to be encouraged 
in Ireland were those valued at from 
£30 to £50. That class was to be visited 
with penal consequences, if that Amend- 
ment of a Bill framed with a view to 
justice and equity being done were 
carried. Let them not talk thereafter 
about encouraging the farmers. He 
knew instances. personally where people 
were to be visited with ejectments from 
their peaceful homes, men who were 
valued at from £35 to £40. What 
answer could he make to the wife of 
one of those men, who had written to 
him, a mother of seven children, whose 
husband’s holding wasvalued at £36, and 
who was now under threat of eviction? 
No relief, no shield of justice was to be 
extended to them. He appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
to tell him what answer he was to make 
to that poor woman. 
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Mr. MELDON said, he had listened 
with great regret to the last speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary (Mr. Forster), in which he 
stated that Bill was brought in, not as 
a matter of justice, but as a matter of 
police regulation in Ireland. What 
was the substance of the speech then 
delivered? It amounted to this—that 
in the cases where tenants would be 
likely to take the law into their own 
hands and resist, then the law was to 
be applied for their benefit. But those 
men were fully entitled to a share of 
justice ; and, therefore, he thought it 
unfair to confine this measure to one of 
the police. As he understood, it had 
been stated that there was nothing new 
in the Bill, but that it was merely an 
explanation of the principle of the Land 
Act of 1870 introduced by the present 
Prime Minister in that year. The prin- 
ciple of that Act was not to exclude any 
class of tenants from relief, but to accord 
to them different rates of compensation. 
But what was the meaning of the pro- 
posed Amendment? It was to put be- 
yond the pale of just legislation the 
larger classes of tenants who had hither- 
to been law-abiding and yielding to the 
force of any illegal agitation in Ireland 
where resistance to the law had taken 
place. He would ask, was that a fair, 
right, or proper principle upon which to 
legislate? In his opinion, no system 
could be more dangerous to the peace 
of Ireland. It was said that it had been 
introduced with a view to conciliate 
some portion of that number who were 
opposed to the Bill; but there were 
other persons to be considered besides 
the opponents of the Bill. He had lis- 
tened in vain for any general expression 
of opinion from his side that the 
Amendment was in accordance with the 
view of those present. He thought that 
they were as much entitled as Members 
above the Gangway on the opposite side 
to have their views met in that matter. 
He sincerely trusted that the Govern- 
ment would do what was just and fair, 
and not take those means only which 
were calculated to give a speedy passage 
to that Bill through the House. Com- 


bined with the Irish Members, in a 
strong phalanx, they could carry that 
Bill through without difficulty; and 
he, therefore, hoped that the Amend- 
ment of the Government would be with- 
drawn. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not allow the misconstruction which the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
sat down had put upon his words to re- 
main ero iak 9 He never stated that 
they had brought in that Bill in order to 
meet that illegal resistance. He said that 
they had brought it in to meet cases where 
advantage would or might be taken of 
the strict letter of the law. He had stated, 
over and over again, that those cases 
were where the landlords would strain 
the letter of the law. He was surprised 
at his hon. and learned Friend, who un- 
derstood the law, not perceiving that. 

Tuz O'DONOGHUE said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had stated that they 
declined to go above £30 because, in the 
case of tenants above that figure, they 
could be got out without disturbance. 
He wished to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to the case of the 
eviction of a man named Macnamara, 
who resided in County Kerry. He was 
evicted because he refused to pay the 
rent of a holding over £30. He was 
evicted in the first instance by the 
Sheriff, and then put in again by a 
number of friends. Now, he found, he 
had been put out again by the land- 
lord and a number of his friends. Should 
he not be in custody for that ? He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Committee that, in the case of the 
celebrated Ballicohey evictions, the ten- 
ants were all above £30. 

Mr. LAING said, he would not have 
troubled the Committee with any re- 
marks had it not been for the fact that 
it seemed to him that no progress would 
be made with the Bill, unless some com- 
promise were arrived at by which the 
majority of Members from Ireland would 
be satisfied ; otherwise, he believed that 
the chances of the Bill passing that Ses- 
sion would be very small indeed. He be- 
lieved that if the Government adhered to 
the £30 they would not secure the vote of 
the Irish Party. The way for them to be 
united was to accept the compromise of 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell). He would suggest 
that the Government should take time to 
consider the matter, and let it stand over 
for Report, with the view of accepting 
that figure. He wished to say that he be- 
lieved a great many were in considerable 
difficulty, with regard to a limit being 
fixed, who would otherwise have sup- 
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ported the Bill in all its stages, because 
there had been no answer to the objec- 
tion with regard to the question of the 
protection of property. If it did protect 
property, it should Pr mnie, caren all 
the property created by the Land Act of 
1870. It was said that the Bill was in- 
tended to meet the cases of the smaller 
tenants. In the case of uncontrollable 
misfortune, where a tenant of £5 or £10 
was unable to pay, the Bill allowed 
the County Court Judge to do what he 
thought best under the circumstances. 
That principle clearly applied to the 
case of the large tenant just as well as 
to the small. For thut reason he should 
hardly be able to support the Govern- 
ment, although he had every confidence 
in them, especially in the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, who, he 
thought, had given the country so many 
proofs of wisdom and moderation. He 
did not say that he should vote against 
the Government in consequence of the 
Amendment; but, still, if his faith in 
them was to continue with regard to 
that measure, he should like the prin- 
ciple to remain intact. At the same time, 
however, inasmuch as a compromise of 
£50 had been held out, he thought it 
might be accepted. It seemed to him 
that by it all parties would be recon- 
ciled to the Bill, and it would give great 
satisfaction to a number of Members. 
The opposition thereafter would, in all 
probability, be a fair stand-up fight 
between the Conservatives and Liberals ; 
but it would put an end to the obstruc- 
tion which was then being carried on. 
He had only one other remark to make 
with reference to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy Burghs, 
and that was that he could not agree 
with him that discredit would attach to 
the Government, and that they would 
forfeit the confidence of their Party, if they 
failed to satisfy the Irish Members. If 
the measure passed through the House 
of Lords and became law, he, for one, 
should not lose confidence in the Govern- 
ment, and hewas quitesure that the coun- 
try at large would continue to repose con- 
fidence in the present Administration. He, 
for one, should feel that the great prin- 
ciples for which their Party had fought 
at the General Election, and the great 
triumph they had achieved, were in no 
way impaired. He did not think the 
Bill would pass unless a compromise of 
the kind suggested were adopted—a 
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compromise which would give them the 
support of the great bulk of the Repre- 
sentatives from Ireland. There was much 
to be said in favour of a compromise, 
and he thought the Government were 
taking a wise course in adopting one, 
especially as one could gather from the 
cheers one heard that that proposal had 
the support of many of the Friends of 
the Government who sat below the 
Gangway. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing) had 
made a very friendly speech, and he 
thanked him for it. The hon. Gentle- 
man was aware that no one could be so 
desirous as he (Mr. W. E. Forster) was 
himself to pass the Bill. He was anxious 
that it should pass, mainly upon the 
ground, which he had repeated over and 
over again, that he considered it neces- 
sary for the good government of Ireland. 
He was not without anxiety with regard 
to the government of Ireland. The 
country was very much distressed, and 
there was some discontent in it, although 
these were matters he did not wish to go 
into at present. He looked forward, per- 
haps, more anxiously than anyone else 
to the possibilities of the autumn and 
winter, and what he might have to do 
with regard to them. He only hoped 
that he was more anxious than he had 
any need to be; at any rate, he should 
not be blamed for the course he was 
taking, realizing, as he did, the true con- 
dition of the country. Every hon. Mem- 
ber, whether from England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, who realized the position of 
the country and the difficulties — not 
alone of the present Government, but of 
any Government—would see the neces- 
sity of setting to work in earnest to meet 
those difficulties. As far as this particu- 
lar question of limitation was concerned, 
he would be misleading the Committee 
if he said he attached any particular im- 
portance to it so far as the landlords 
were concerned. He did not believe it 
was necessary on behalf of the landlords, 
because the conduct of the majority of 
landlords was such as to lead him to be- 
lieve that they would accept the con- 
sequences which, in justice and equity, 
they could not avoid. ‘They had had, in 
the course of the debate, two orthree facts 
brought before them. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tralee, for instance, had men- 
tioned cases, which he considered cases 
of hardship, where the rental was above 
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£30. These would come under the pre- 
sent clause ; and if the hon. Member was 
right as to his interpretation of hardship, 
it would be felt that there must be danger 
of inflicting injustice and danger to the 
public peace unless the provision were 
modified. Then, also, they had not got— 
and he had been willing to admit it— 
such statistics as he could have wished 
to have been able to lay before the 
House. [LZaughter.] He knew why 
hon. Members laughed; but they were 
obliged to govern Ireland, and legislate 
for the country according to the necessi- 
ties of the moment, and they could not 
always wait for statistics. And hon. 
Members seemed to think it was a laugh- 
ing matter that they found themselves 
in this position. It was possible that 
between now and the Report they might 
be able to get more statistics—actual sta- 
tistics as to the number of tenants in the 
different holdings—and, therefore, he 
was very much inclined, if his right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister would assent 
to it, to say that it appeared to him that 
the suggestion of his hon. Friend behind 
him—to put the matter off till Report— 
might very well be acceded to. 

Mr. GIBSON questioned whether the 
House of Commons, in its long and 
honoured history, had ever heard a 
Minister of the Crown in charge of an 
important Bill change his mind so 
materially in the course of 20 minutes 
as the right hon. Gentleman had done. 
It had been reserved for the Chief Se- 
cretary of Ireland, sitting beside his own 
chief, the Prime Minister, to whom he 
had the opportunity of applying for 
counsel, and by whose counsel, nodoubt, 
he was influenced—first, to say that he 
would make nochange, then to emphasize 
that statement by saying that he would 
not postpone the question at issue until 
the Report ; and, within five minutes of 
making the statement, to say that he saw 
no great objection to the withdrawal of 
the Amendment which had been de- 
liberately placed upon the Paper through 
the joint counsels of the Government, or 
to allowing the matter to stand over to 
that very convenient season, the Report. 
Had the Government, he would ask, any 
settled policy whatever in relation to this 
Bill? It was introduced without con- 
sideration; it was changed without de- 
liberation; and it was changed back again 
under circumstances which were fresh 
in the recollection of the House. Last 
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evening, the Prime Minister—under cir. 
cumstances which made it excusable— 
emphasized the necessity of bringing 
forward this measure to-night in place of 
the Budget Bill. No one then could 
have anticipated that the Government 
Amendment then under discussion, and 
which was now on the Paper of the 
House, would at first be adhered to by 
the responsible Minister of the Crown, 
and then, five minutes after, be given up 
in a full House of Commons. There was 
one Member of the House of Commons, 
at all events—and he was not sure that 
there were many more—who had reason 
to be proud of this Bill—of its introduc- 
tion and of its changes—and that was 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). That was now perfectly 
apparent, which he charged against the 
Government long ago, and which he 
still believed, that the Bill was brought 
in to conciliate the Party of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. That was 
obvious—[‘‘ Oh, oh! OE ia that was 
obvious, and every single stage and step 
of the measure showed the justice of that 
view. In the debate on the second read- 
ing, which lasted over three nights, not a 
single Member of the Party which was 
led by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork took part in the discussion, because 
they were satisfied with the action of the 
Government. What was the next step? 
The Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law) appeared on the 
Paper. That suddenly changed the as- 
pect of affairs ; and they were apprised, 
through all the organs of public opinion 
in the Metropolis, that the Irish Mem- 
bers were dissatisfied, and that if the 
Amendment were not withdrawn they 
would oppose the Bill. They gave an 
earnest of that by declining to go on 
with the Committee. Then came another 
change. The Prime Minister, in reply 
to his noble Friend the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
stated on Friday night that he did not 
contemplate changing the Amendment 
put down by the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland; but the 
first thing done on Monday morning 
was a departure from that statement, 
and Notice of an Amendment which the 
Prime Minister stated would probably 
supersede that of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. What was the 
meaning of the Prime Minister’s Amend- 
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ment, he would now ask? It would be 
premature to discuss it at the present 
moment; but any Member of the Com- 
mittee—Members on both sides of the 
House—might put what construction they 

leased on that remarkable Amendment. 

t was very elastic, and no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman hoped it would be 
wide enough to satisfy the wishes of the 
moderate supporters of the Government. 
It became known through the published 
Resolution of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, which he was about to 
read. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order! ’’] 

Mr. PARNELL: I rise to a point of 
Order. I am very unwilling to interrupt 
the brilliant eloquence of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin; but I must 
ask you, Sir, whether he is entitled to 
go over the whole history of the Bill, 
and to discuss another Amendment, and 
the reasons for its being put on the 
Paper, on the Motion ‘‘ That the word 
‘thirty’ be here inserted ?” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I donot yet know 
what the words are the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman intends to read, and, 
until I do, I cannot say whether or not 
he is out of Order. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would venture 
to read the words to which he re- 
ferred, and which he supposed had been 
read by every hon. Member in the Com- 
mittee. They had been circulated through 
the public Press of the country, and ap- 
peared in Zhe Times of the 18th instant. 
They were as follows :— 


The Irish Members andthe Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill.— The Irish Members, after Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement in the House of Commons 
last night, had a brief consultation, and a nearly 
unanimous feeling was expressed that the 
Amendment removes to a great extent the ob- 
jection entertained to the clause proposed by 
the Attorney General for Ireland.” 


That was all he (Mr. Gibson) was going 
to say as to the Amendment of the Prime 
Minister. It effected its object, and 
again restored satisfaction to the minds 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
and his Friends. What was the next 
stage? The Prime Minister proposed 
an Amendment, or gave Notice that he 
would move an Amendment, that a £30 
tenancy should be the limit, and im- 
mediately they were informed in the 
public Press that this quite neutralized 
the effect of the previous conciliatory 
step. This also appeared in Zhe Times— 
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“On Tuesday night, after the Sitting of the 
House of Commons had been suspended, a large 
meeting of the Irish Home Rule Members was 
held in the Conference Room, Mr. Parnell in 
the Chair. After an hour’s discussion, in the 
course of which strong complaint was made as 
to the constant changes of front made by the 
Ministry, the following Resolution was carried : 
—Resolved, that we consider Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposed Amendment limiting the operation of 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill to tenants 
paying £30 and under destroys nearly all the 
usefulness of the measure, and rendersit dan- 
gerous to the existence of small tenants, by 
affording further inducements for the landlord 
to consolidate holdings.” 

Cries of ‘‘ Question !”] He was on the 
uestion that was before the Committee. 

“And that we request the Chairman of the 
Party (Mr. Parnell) to move to report Progress 
to-morrow at the commencement of the Sitting 
of the Committee, in order that time may be 
afforded to the tenants of Ireland to consider 
whether they will sanction the acceptance of 
the measure.” 


That was an evidence of the state of 
mind of the supporters of the hon. 
Member for Cork City ; and, no doubt, it 
recommended itself to the Prime Minister 
that something should be done to con- 
ciliate the Party. Suddenly, the right 
hon. Gentleman, ‘‘saying he would 
ne’er consent, consented’’ to let the 
matter stand over until Report. And 
what was to happen to it then? Had 
any Member of the Committee a shadow 
of a doubt that, having eaten his words 
twice over in 10 minutes, that when they 
had got over the Budget debate, and the 
discussion of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, which they were told were to follow 
immediately after the Committee stage of 
the present Bill—had anyone a shadow 
of a doubt that when they reached Re- 
per the figure 30 would not be suggested 

y the Government. Originally, when 
the Government brought in the Bill, 
they said that their object was to meet 
the case of the small holders. This was 
affirmed several times over by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the Prime Minister, 
and the Attorney General for Ireland. 
When he had the honour of moving his 
Amendment yesterday, how was it met 
by the Prime Minister? With great 
courtesy. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he accepted the principle of the 
Amendment—that was the principle of 
the limit. It was one that he thought 
reasonable and just; but he contested 
the figure £15 on the ground that it was 
too low. That, although in the Land 
Act, it was the deliberate opinion of the 
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House of Commons, when the Land Act 
was under discussion, that £15 was too 
low, and that £30 was the figure to put 
up. The right hon. Gentleman had said 
on one occasion primd facie he admitted 
that the hon. Gentleman was entitled to 
refer to the Land Act ; but he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) would remind him that the pro- 
vision about £15 was inserted in the 
Act at the last stage by way of compro- 
mise. The Government thought at the 
time that £30 rental would have been 
the proper figure. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What time was 
that ? 

Mr. GIBSON: I am reading from 
The Times. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Not what is the 
paper, but what was the time? 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had not lost 
sight of that. They all knew that the 
Land Act was passed in 1870. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made this state- 
ment, which was a perfectly reasonable 
one—that he yielded only under pres- 
sure to the £15, because at the time—in 
1870, the year he was talking of -—— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Not at all; not 
at all. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he only put plain 
meanings on plain words. What they 
had got was the result of the deliberate 
opinion of the Government. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland said he had thought 
out the question, and looked at it from 
several points of view, and spoke of the 
danger which ejectments caused to the 
public peace. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had endeavoured to rest his case 
for a sudden change of front upon one 
isolated case which had been brought to 
his knowledge and that of the House 
by the hon. Member for Tralee. Why, 
instead of doing that, had not the right 
hon. Gentleman taken the trouble to 
get accurate figures, instead of relying 
upon the unintelligible and undigested 
Returns which were at present before 
the House? If, however, the matter 
was to stand over until such Returns 
were obtained, the right hon. Gentleman 
would do best to promptly withdraw his 
Bill. The only other case referred to 
was that mentioned by the hon. and 
learned Member for the County of Meath, 
who said he had received a letter from a 
widow lady with seven children 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the right 
hon, and learned Member was mistaken 
as to what he said, which was that he 
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had received a letter, not from a widow, 
but from the wife of a tenant threatened 
with eviction. 

Mr. GIBSON said, if that was s0, 
she must have been a most industrious 
and intelligent woman to have made her 
communication so promptly. It must 
have been conducted by telegraph from 
the City of Cork, as the Amendment 
only appeared on the Paper yesterday. 

Mr. A, M. SULLIVAN said, he had 
never stated what was imputed to him, 
and that he should be happy to show to 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
letter, which showed that his informant 
did not complain of this particular 
Amendment, and was written before she 
had any knowledge of this particular pro- 
position, and was based upon the fact of 
an impending eviction. 

Mr. GIBSON was sorry that his hon, 
and learned Friend had mentioned the 
case at this time; because, by his own 
showing, it had no application to the 
Amendment before the Committee. The 
question, therefore, came back to this— 
that the only case really bearing upon 
the matter was that which had been 
mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Tralee (the O’Donoghue). Well, he 
(Mr. Gibson) was, providentially, in a 
position to deal with the case. He had 
there a short extract from the speech of 
the Judge of Assize, who referred to the 
case last Tuesday. That Judge was Mr. 
Justice Lawson, whose high ability and 
character were known to the Committee. 
He would read part of the Charge of the 
learned Judge, including the sentence, 
in which he referred to the case of hard- 
ship quoted by the hon. Member for 
Tralee. Mr. Justice Lawson said— 


“T am sorry to see that the picture presented, 
especially in the North end of the county, is 
that of a determined and organized opposition 
to the payment of rents and to the carrying out 
of the process of the law, which state of things, 
if allowed to go on unchecked, must lead, I should 
say, to the breaking up of all the bonds of 
civilized society. At the very moment I am 
addressing you with respect to a case of which 
we have seen a great deal—a case at Moybella, 
in the North end of this county, which case 1s 
not, as I understand, ripe for hearing at the 
present Assizes—I am informed that hostilities 
are being actively carried on between the two 
parties engaged in the case, and, at the present 
moment, those who represent the landlord’s in- 
terest, I understand, finding that they could get 
no assistance from the law, have taken the law 
into their own hands, and have taken forcible 
possession of their own property. This is a 
state of things of a very alarming character 
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indeed, and I hope and trust it may not spread 
to other parts of this county, from which the 
reports are of a much more favourablé character. 
Everyone must observe going through the 
county that it never was in a more prosperous 
condition than at present, so far as is indicated 
by the appearance of the crops, and of the coun- 
try, and of the people. It appears that people’s 
minds are very much unsettled; and it is very 
difficult, under such circumstances, forthe officers 
of the law to carry out anything like a due ad- 
ministration of the law. I observe one case 
which will go before you, in which persons 
have thought proper to help themselves to a 
quantity of meal which was being carried along 
the high road, ‘That is not to be wondered at, 
for, believe me, those Communistic doctrines are 
contagious, and, if once the belief goes abroad 
that any particular class of contracts may with 
safety be repudiated, that doctrine will be ex- 
tended to every class of contract; and those 
who originally spread this doctrine may find 
that it will go home to their own doors ina 
way they will very little like. I am sorry to 
have to make those observations, and nothing 
but a sense of public duty could compel me 
to do so.” 


That dealt with the solitary case, the 
particulars of which had been brought 
to the notice of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman was respon- 
sible for the decision which had been 
announced, though, of course, he might 
not stand to it. He could not, of course, 
recede from his present position without 
obtaining the leave of the Committee to 
withdraw his Amendment, and his (Mr. 
Gibson’s) desire rather was that such 
permission should not be too readily 
given, and that some protest should be 
made against the action of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am bound to 
say that I think a large portion of our 
difficulties is occasioned by that heat and 
exaggeration of mind, and that inflam- 
matory style of speech in which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has been 
indulging. I have no doubt it was not 
his intention, and that he was approach- 
ing the matter deliberately and in a judi- 
cial spirit; but I can read nothing in the 
tone of his speech—especially as far as 
the opening part of it is concerned— 
except monition and warning as to the 
tone and manner I ought to avoid and 
adopt. Therefore, if I myself deviate 
in any way into warmth of expression 
in discussing a matter of this kind, I 
shall be very greatly to blame. With 
regard to the general recitals made by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman as 
to the history of this Bill, I decline to fol- 
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low him. I entirely demur to their accu- 
racy, and I think it would be very much 
better, and very much more conformable 
to the spirit, if not to the letter, of the 
Rules of this House, that I should re- 
serve any particular discussion of that 
matter until we come to the time when 
we are dealing with the principle of the 
Bill, and should, at the present moment, 
go directly to the case which is before 
us. I shall, therefore, consider the 
enormity of the iniquity of which my 
right hon. Friend near me (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) has been guilty to so move 
the indignation of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite. What 
happened? On the last occasion when 
we were engaged in Committee on the 
Bill, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proposed to limit its operation to 
tenants under £15 a-year ; and I, follow- 
ing him, admitted the justice of the 
principle to which he alluded. The ad- 
mission which I then made had no suc- 
cess whatever with reference to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. It drew 
from him no concession whatever. It did 
not succeed in the slightest degree in 
mitigating the hostility with which he 
has prosecuted this Bill—I will not use 
the word prosecuted, lest I should go 
beyond the necessities of the case—at 
every stage, and in all conditions. But 
it was not entirely fruitless and barren, 
for it drew from the great mass of the 
Irish Members, and especially from the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork, who had originally objected 
to limitation, the disposition he has 
expressed to-day to recognize a limita- 
tion in this Bill. So far I think a very 
valuable object has been gained, and I 
will state by-and-bye what I mean by 
that expression. With respect to the limi- 
tation of £30, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman must pardon me ifI said when 
the Land Bill was passing through this 
House that I thought £30 of rent was 
a proper and sufficient limitation. If I 
had so done I should have grossly 
blundered in a matter where blunder 
would have been inexcusable. There 
was no limitation in that Land Act so 
far as the House of Commons or the 
Government was concerned. I insisted 
at, I am afraid, wearisome length in 
speaking on the second reading of this 
Bill that we sent to the House of Lords, 
with the assent of such men as Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Carlingford, and Lord 
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Cardwell—none of them men of very 
revolutionary or Communistic tendencies 
—a clause which authorized the Judge 
to deal with questions of rent without any 
special limitations of any kind. WhatI 
said about the £30 was this which I 
have stated, and that was my reason for 
calling the attention of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to the words at 
the time; but he was not in the humour 
to treat in commonplace, homely prose 
any words that fell from us. At the 
time when there was a discussion be- 
tween the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords on the subject of the 
particular amount of limitation, we gave 
in to the House of Lords, believing that 
any limitation was wrong. Were we cen- 
sured for so doing, and in giving in to the 
House of Lords, or were we reproached 
with levity of mind on the ground that 
we had made a concession which we 
knew to be injurious to the Bill? In 
the Land Act and the Church Act for 
Ireland we again and again at one 
point or another made concessions to 
the House of Lords knowing them to be 
injurious. The doctrine now laid down 
is that it would be a sin and an offence 
to make any such concession to Gentle- 
men who come here as the Representa- 
tives of Ireland. If matters of detail, 
and of secondary consequence, are to be 
discussed in this spirit, and if the pro- 
posers of the Bill are to be treated as if 
they are betraying great principles on 
every occasion when, in deference to the 
sentiment around them, they think they 
can make a change that will conciliate 
support without violating or weakening 
principle—if these are to be the principles 
with which future discussions in this 
House are to be conducted, in my opi- 
nion, the House of Commons will fall 
far below its traditional and historical 
name and character. With respect to 
this matter, my right hon. Friend has 
made no concession as far as the figure 
is concerned ; but he has agreed to take 
time for the examination of the facts of 
the case amidst the scornful jeers of 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite who can- 
not understand, in their omniscience, that 
anyone should want any more informa- 
tion. It is very difficult to sum up in 
a single sentence the groundwork of a 
Bill of this kind, which was proposed by 
my right hon. Friend in a speech of an 
hour and a-half, ot which not one word 
was wasted; but, if I may presume to 
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express my own opinion, it is a Bill 
whose object is to obviate a danger, that 
that danger is the danger of an _eject- 
ment which would be unreasonable, and 
which, being unreasonable, would be 
also a danger to the public peace. The 
Government have never upon any occa- 
sion varied in the slightest degree from 
the substance, as far as they could under- 
stand it, of what was the origin of the 
Bill. We were undoubtedly under the 
impression, and I am still to some extent 
under the impression, that evictions 
taking place in tenancies of a value over 
£30 are not generally or extensively, or 
in any appreciable number of cases, 
evictions which combine the two cha- 
racteristics unreasonable or that they 
are likely to endanger the public peace. 
The hon. Member for Tralee has, how- 
ever, in the exercise of his privilege as 
Member of this House, laid before us 
several cases which undoubtedly chal- 
lenged our assertion and our belief in 
regard to evictions over £30. I would 
ask whether it was a monstrous offence 
for us to deem the allegations of the 
hon. Member worthy of some investiga- 
tion. But the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman positively appears to think 
it a sin on the part of the Government 
to have any regard whatever, in the dis- 
cussion of this Bill, to what is thought 
by an Irish Member. [Mr. Grsson dis- 
sented.] The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gibson) shakes 
his head; and I have, therefore, no 
doubt there is an exception to my 
question that the question of the hon. 
Member for Tralee was worthy of some 
investigation. The opinion that the 
Government holds is, that we are bound 
to give great weight to the opinions of all 
Irish Members, including the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, however distant 
he may be from us in political association, 
and however wide may be the gap or 
chasm between the temper in which he 
approaches the consideration of this sub- 
ject, and that in which it is our desire 
to approach it. Our fixed conviction is 
that to him and to those whose opinions, 
though not, perhaps, on every point their 
temper, he so admiringly and ably re- 
presents, we are bound to attend and to 
give every reasonable scope we can [o 
their views. It was on that account 
that I had satisfaction yesterday in doing 
what I could to indicate that spirit, and 
to introduce into the Bill the principle 
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of limitation. As far as he and his 
friends were concerned, that attempt was 
a total and absolute failure. We pro- 
posed a limitation of £30. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman at once 
rose and, with a decision not to be mis- 
taken, announced that our proposal was 
rejected. I must submit to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that we 
are bound to look largely for the sup- 
port of the Members for Irish consti- 
tuencies on this subject, and not to the 
Representatives of Ireland merely in one 
section of the House, but, as far as pos- 
sible—making the maintenance of the 
principle and purpose of the Bill our 
primary principle—to obtain support, 
and especially Irish support. We have 
gained nothing from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite; and, 
speaking of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, just let us recollect what 
has happened to-day. The hon. Member 
has spoken, as has also the hon. and 
learned Member for the County of Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan), and another hon. 
Gentleman of great weight in this House, 
by reason of his character and ability, 
who is still believed to possess in a large 
degree the confidence of the Irish Mem- 
bers. My hon. Friend the Member for 
the County of Cork (Mr. Shaw) rose in 
his place, joining with thetwo Members to 
whom I allude, and other hon. Members, 
and also, without doubt, representing, 
among them, the sense of the large ma- 
jority of the Irish Members in this 
House. In these circumstances, when 
we are legislating for the peace of Ire- 
land,‘and appealing to Irish Members, 
as we constantly do, to assist us in main- 
taining the authority of the law and 
the tranquillity of thecountry—when we, 
under these circumstances, endeavour to 
pay some degree of respect, and regard to 
conviction, expressed by the majority of 
the Members who come from Ireland, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, from 
whom we did not obtain one single jot or 
shred of encouragement, comes out and 
pours a flood of indignation upon the 
head of my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. 
E. Forster), because, forsooth, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have thought that 
the sense of the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people of Ireland was 
an element which it was their duty re- 
spectfully and in a friendly spirit to in- 
clude in their consideration. In my 
opinion, the difference between the limit 
of £80 and any other limit that may be 
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| a is a very secondary matter, and 

own that I do not understand the im- 
portance which has been attached to it 
to-day. That, however, is another 
matter which we reserve for considera- 
tion. What I must assert now, in 
the interest of the general rules on 
which our legislation in this House is 
conducted, is that it is most inexpedient 
and impolitic, in the interests of all, 
when heat and intemperance, or when 
vehemence of Party spirit, allow people 
to describe in exaggerated forms and 
colours as matters of primary conse- 
quence subjects that are brought into 
consideration simply because they hap- 
pen to be the objects of their particu- 
lar individual, or Party, dislike. We 
shall to the last, as we have from the 
first, pursue, as far as depends upon us, 
the purpose we have had in view, which 
has been to maintain intact the principle 
on which this Bill is founded. As far 
as modification is concerned, I believe it 
admits of very little; but, as far as the 
principle of modifying is concerned, I 
maintain that it is a sound one. It is 
one that has been characteristic of all 
the best legislation of this country 
in past times; and those who were 
responsible for such legislation, and 
who, on every occasion, were ready 
not only to acquiesce in, but to readily 
and cheerfully accept whatever they 
could, from whatever quarter it might 
come, without detriment to the ob- 
ject of the legislation proposed, have 
been the men who have most certainly 
had the best interests of the country at 
heart. On that principle we have acted, 
and shall continue to act, in the belief 
that by so doing we shall best deserve, 
and most surely obtain, the confidence 
of the House of Commons. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Sir, I entirely agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that the principles which are 
involved in this Bill are of so serious a 
character that we ought to consider the 
measure itself with the greatest possible 
calmness and temper. I trust, in spite 
of the somewhat warm passages that we 
have lately listened to, that the Com- 
mittee will endeavour to bring their 
minds to the consideration of the posi- 
tion in which we now stand—[Jnterrup- 








tion, caused. by House leaving, and a cry of 
“ Order!” from The Cuarrman.] I am 
very sorry to detain the Committee, even 


| forafew minutes; but I do most earnestly 
: desire to impress upon hon. Gentlemen 
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that we are in a position which requires 
great consideration. You have, on the 
one hand, the questions on which the 
Chief Secretary has spoken with con- 
siderable earnestness affecting peace 
and order in Ireland; while, on the 
other, you have to consider the possible 
results of a measure which does trench 
considerably on the rights of property— 
[‘‘ No, no !”’ ]—well, then, which appears 
to most of us to do so—[‘‘ No, no! ”]— 
and to raise questions of the most dan- 
gerous and delicate character. You are 
dealing with this measure in a state of 
circumstances which requires the greatest 
prudence and care. By the admission 
of the Government themselves you are 
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dealing with this measure at a time when 
the state of Ireland causes anxiety and 
perhaps apprehensions. I do think that | 
if in such circumstances Her Majesty’s | 
Government consider it their duty to 
bring in a measure which is to be of such 
a character, and.to deal with such ma- 
terial, the Parliament and the country 
has a right to expect that it shall have 
the best possible guidance which the Go- 
vernment of the day can afford. They 
expect that a measure of novel character, 
dealing with such novel matters, should 
be brought forward on the responsibility 
of the Government of the day, should be 
a well considered and well prepared 
measure, and should be supported by 
the convictions of the Government which 
brings it forward. Ido not at all deny 
that due attention ought to be given to 
the opinions of all classes among the 
Irish Members ; but I think that it is a 
matter which requires serious thought 
if it is implied that special attention is 
to be given to those among the Irish 
Members who, at all events, sympathize, 
if they do not do more than sympathize, 
with movements of a particular character 
which are causing considerable agitation 
and alarm. If anything takes place 
which leads to a supposition (it may be 
erroneous and unfounded) that Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the conduct 
of this measure, are not acting on their 
own views of what is right, but are 
swayed by reference to the views which 
may be taken by the Party represented | 
by the hon. Member for Cork, I say that | 
they are responsible for increasing the 
natural alarm which exists. The Go- 
vernment says that the alarm is ex- | 
aggerated and unfounded. Are they | 
doing anything to mitigate it by the | 
course which they are now pursuing, of : 
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bidding or invitation of the Member 
for Cork and his friends, the principles of 
this measure? Let me just remind the 
Committee what is the actual position 
in which we stand. We have a very 
important question before us—a ques- 
tion of principle—whether the operation 
of the Bill is to be limited or not, and if 
itis to be limited, what the limit is to 
be. My right hon. and learned Friend 
has moved an Amendment limiting the 
operation of the Bill to holdings at the 
rent not exceeding £15. The words £15 
have been negatived, and another limit 
has been proposed by the Government. 
The Government have accepted the prin- 
ciple of limitation; but they refuse to 
accept the one we have proposed, and 
they propose £30 instead. We are not 
satisfied with that; and, as far as we are 
concerned, we shall equally object to the 
Bill whether 30, or 50, or any other 
number be inserted. We therefore ab- 
stained from taking any part in this dis- 
cussion which was going on between the 
Government and hon. Members on both 
sides of the House below the Gangway, 
because we felt that wecould not honestly 
say that the limitation of the Bill to £30 
would meet our object or remove our ob- 
jection; but when we see the Government 
take this line, and going, as it appears 
to us, to the Party of the hon. Member 
for Cork, and seeming to give into them in 
a manner which is more dangerous and 
alarming than if they had said frankly, 
‘‘We will accept your limit,” saying 
that they will leave it open for considera- 
tion, I say that that makes the posi- 
tion more alarming than it has ever yet 
been. In fact, you neutralize the whole 
effect of the Amendment by the words 
you putin. I do not know whether the 
limit will be £30, £40, £50, or £500; 
but, whatever the sum is, it is perfectly 
obvious that those who desire to neu- 
tralize the effect of this Amendment 
must effectually do it by inserting such 
a figure as may make it practically no 
limitation at all. Under these circum- 
stances, the Government are surprised 
that we object to their throwing open 
the question in the way they are doing, 
and think that we who take part in this 
opposition are obstructing the progress 
of the Bill. But let me tell them that 
they are holding out a very great temp- 
tation to obstruction in the manner in 
which they are acting, not to one por- 
tion of the House, but to all; because it 
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appears that the longer we go on dis- 
cussing a matter, and the more opposi- 
tion is shown, the more points are 
opened up, and the more chances there 
are of changes and concessions. There 
isa change every time the Bill comes 
forward for discussion; and it is, there- 
fore, very tempting to many persons to 
prolong the discussion on the chance of 
obtaining a change in their favour. I 
hope that will not be done, and that we 
shall be allowed to proceed, and that we 
shall not be betrayed into any heated 
observations such as have just now taken 
place ; but I wish the Committee to con- 
sider what we are practically to do. The 
word ‘‘ fifteen ’’ has been struck out, and 
it has now been proposed to insert the 
word ‘ thirty.”” What do the Govern- 
ment now propose to do? Do I understand 
them to adhere to that proposal? | Mr. 
GiapstronE: No.] They do not. Well, 
what do they propose? Do they make 
any proposal? [Mr. GrapstoneE: We 
propose to withdraw the word.] Then, 
in what position will the Amendment 
stand—what is to become of the Amend- 
ment? My right hon. and learned 
Friend has intimated that he does not 
propose to withdraw the Amendment he 
has moved, and it will then run ‘at a 
rental not exceeding pounds 
per annum.” What is to become of 
that Amendment ? hos GLADSTONE : 
Negatived.] That will have to be nega- 
tived. If it is, do we understand that 
the whole question of the limitation of 
the Bill is put aside, and that we are 
coming to another stage of the Bill? It 
is desirable that we should have that 
clear, because the Committee will then 
know what we are discussing. We 
must assume, until the contrary is 
shown, that the Bill is to be discussed 
as one which is unlimited in its applica- 
tion. That is the only conclusion I can 
draw from what has passed, and I think 
that that is a very serious considera- 
tion, and makes a serious alteration in 
the principles which lie at the basis of 
the Bill. Sir, I will not detain the 
Committee with any further observa- 
tions at this moment; but I do wish to 
put upon record, in the first place, my 
sense of the great difficulty that is 
caused and the alarm and anxiety to 
which this Bill gives rise, by the fact 
that it is so frequently made subject to 
changes—changes made in deference to 
a Party who are not in accordance with 
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our views in regard to the question of 
rights of property ; and, secondly, that 
the effect of withdrawing or of negativ- 
ing this Amendment will be that the 
Bill, for the purpose of its further dis- 
cussion in Committee, will stand upon 
the footing of an unlimited Bill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN understood that 
the principal argument made use of in 
favour of this Amendment was that 
tenants above £30 rental did not require 
protection. He had also heard it said 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, that day, that he 
did not think there were any cases of 
eviction above £30. In addition to 
that, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had said that he 
had not heard of one single case of 
eviction above £30. He (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) regretted that he was not present 
on the previous day to give to the Com- 
mittee some information on that subject ; 
for he knew of a case, not three miles 
from where he lived in Ireland, of a 
man who had been evicted within the 
past six months, whose rent was far and 
away above £30. He would not merely 
allude to the case generally; but he 
would state the particulars fully, giving 
the names of the tenant and the land- 
lord. The first was the case of a man 
named Murphy, in the parish of Bal- 
lingady, in County Limerick, whose rent 
was £140 a-year. That was a man to 
whom even the Land Act would be of 
no use. He wanted to show that such 
men as these required protection just as 
much as the small tenants. He had 
been evicted by his landlord, though he 
owed only one year’s rent up to March 
last, and a balance, making allowance 
for the poor rates which he had paid, of 
about £10. He was sure, when he told 
the Committee how this unfortunate man 
had been situated, that they would be 
surprised at the conduct of the landlord. 
As amember of the Relief Committee 
of that district, he could assure hon. 
Members that that man had to be re- 
lieved over and over again. Although 
he was paying a rent of £140, yet he 
must either have gone to the poor-house 
or have starved, but for the interven- 
tion of the Relief Committee. Was 
not that a proof that this class of tenant 
also required protection? The Com- 
mittee might wonder how this man 
could have got into such a position ; but 
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they would not wonder any longer when 
he told them that he paid a rent of £3 5s. 
peracre for hisland. His landlord was, 
nominally, resident in the neighbour- 
hood; but he spent most of his time in 
London, and all his property was let at 
25 to 35 per cent higher than that of 
any other landlord in the same district. 
It must be remembered that Irish 
tenants had to pay rent not only for the 
land, but also for the roads that run 
through their lands, and the result was 
that this unfortunate man Murphy paid 
arent of something like £3 7s. 6d. per 
acre. He challenged the best farmer 
who ever made money out of land to 
make a profit of more than £4 5s. per 
acre out of his occupation in the best 
year that he could get; and the result 
wasthat, while the landlord got £3 7s. 6d., 
the poor tenant, while running all the 
risk of a bad harvest, of the cattle 
disease, of other dangers, and of paying 
the county cess and half the poor rates, 
only got 17s. 6d. for his share, even in 
a very successful year. As a conse- 
quence, this man and many like him 
were scarcely able to stand against one 
bad harvest; and a series, of course, 
brought them down to actual starvation. 
But for the Indian meal given to this 
man he must have gone to the poor- 
house. Did the Committee mean to say 
that he did not require protection? He 
(Mr. O’Sullivan) maintained that he 
needed it, and was just as helpless as 
the smallest tenant in the country. His 
next case was in the same neighbour- 
hood, and was still worse. A man 
named Herbert, in the parish of Ard- 
patrick, in the County of Limerick, paid 
a rent of £124 18s. His landlord, 
Colonel Watson, lived in London, and 
the agent was aman named Dunscombe, 
in Cork. The tenant had been evicted 
from his holding, and though the land- 
lord at first gave him the right to sell, 
he afterwards went back from his pro- 
mise, refused it to him, and only gave 
him £100 for the loss of 38 acres of 
land, for which he might have got at 
least £400 or £500, if he had been 
allowed to sell. He had another case 
in the County of Limerick, that of a 
man named Fitzgerald, whose landlord 
was Mr. Hewson, living in the county. 
He (Mr. O’Sullivan) held the receipt in 
his hand, showing that this man had 
paid his rent up to the 25th of March, 
1879, and that he therefore only owed 
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one year’s rent in March last. Notwith- 
standing that fact, he had been evicted; 
and the only reason for eviction was 
that, owing to bad harvests, he was not 
able to pay the last year’s rent. He 
had a family of 10 to support, and 
his trouble was entirely due to the 
failure of crops last year and the year 
previous. During the last five years 
that man had been served with five 
notices of eviction by the same landlord, 
and he had at last been put out this 
year. With regard to politics, he could 
only say that he knew two of the land- 
lords to whom he referred, and there 
were not stronger Conservatives any- 
where. As he saw that the speeches in 
favour of this limitation were all coming 
from the Conservative side of the House, 
he thought himself justified in quoting 
instances to show what sort of evictions 
were being made by Conservative gen- 
tlemen in the County of Limerick. Why 
was this limitation introduced? Was it 
laid down upon the lines of the Land 
Act of 1870? Not at all; for, according 
to that Act, the only tenants not entitled 
to compensation were those having hold- 
ings over £100. Those up to £100 were 
entitled only to a years’ compensation ; 
and surely even the strongest opponents 
of the Bill ought not to be ashamed of 
giving one year’scompensation to tenants 
who were put out merely because the 
harvests had been bad. One other point 
he wished to mention—namely, that he 
would not object to the limitation now 
proposed by the Government if it were 
a limitation founded on valuation, in- 
stead of a limitation on rent, for he 
knew many cases where the rent was 
100 per cent above the valuation. If 
the Government accepted the £30 valua- 
tion, that would be far better than a 
rental of £40. He hoped that the facts 
he had given would strengthen the Go- 
vernment in complying with the wishes 
of the bulk of the independent Members 
on both sides of the House, and that they 
would consent to make a limitation of at 
least £50 rental if they felt that they 
could not fairly pass the Bill without 
any limitation at all. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
wished to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant withdraws his Amend- 
ment I wish to refer to the remarkable 





speech of the Prime Minister. I cannot 
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help expressing my sense of the deep 
injury which has been done to the 
Irish people by the dissemination of the 
opinions advocated by the anti-rent and 
land agitators. I am aware that the 
state of Ireland is abnormal, and I do 
not wish to advert further to that subject, 
except to say that if the views so ex- 
pressed are to have their legitimate and 
their practical effect unrestrained, we 
may expect to see Ireland lapse into the 
condition of Poland—a consummation 
which, in my long experience, it has 
been the constant labour of English and 
Scotch Members of this House to avert. 
The right hon. Gentleman, who now 
sanctions the withdrawal of the limit to 
the operation of this Bill of a £30 rental, 
announces to us that during the discus- 
sion on the Land Act he carried the Act 
through this House with no limitations 
at all, and that he only conceded the 
limitations at the instance of the House 
of Lords. He, therefore, declares that he 
was obliged to introduce limitations. I 
wish to show theimportance of limitations. 
This Bill has beenintroduced andcarried, 
so far, in this House as an eleemosynary 
measure, as a totally exceptional elee- 
mosynary measure. When I ventured 
to intrude, on a former occasion, upon 
the attention of the House, it was with 
the view of preventing any principle, in- 
corporated in this temporary Bill, which 
might be of a subversive character, from 
being rendered permanent in its opera- 
tion, thereby giving encouragement to 
the anti-rent and land agitation. But 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has declared that the 
limitation in this case has been adopted 
by the Government merely to satisfy the 
feelings of the Conservative Party and 
of those of his own supporters, who 
agree with me in desiring to preserve 
the character of this measure as eleemo- 
synary and exceptional We must, 
therefore, look to these quarters of the 
House, and not to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, if we desire to 
preserve the character of the Bill, and 
to prevent its being perverted to the 
purpose of the anti-rent agitation. All 
that has been said of high rents in Ire- 
land only increases the importance of 
preserving these principles. Those rents 
would not be so high if there were no 
tenants willing to give them in ordinary 
times, and that is a distinct proof of 
over-population in these now distressed 
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districts. If relief is needed by the class 
of tenants with holdings above £30 
yearly rental, I would most cordially 
vote for affording relief. The House 
ought to consider whether it ought not 
to provide funds for facilitating emigra- 
tion, and thus be prepared to afford 
assistance to those whose position ex- 
cepts them from the eleemosynary limits 
of the Bill. I should most heartily hail 
any measure proposed on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government with that 
object. am fully. sensible of the tre- 
mendous pressure put on the Irish farmer 
by these adverse seasons, and I am pre- 
pared to extend the bounty of thiscountry 
to relieve his distress. But nothing will 
reconcile me to the abandonment of some 
limit to this measure, because that aban- 
donment will change its character. It 
will cease to be an exceptional, an elee- 
mosynary measure, and upon it will be 
grafted those pernicious principles which 
already, as we have been told by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, have extended so 
far among the Irish population as to 
threaten the public peace. If ever there 
was a time when Parliament should ex- 
tend a firm, but an open, hand towards 
the people of Ireland, it is now. Ithought 
it would not be consistent with my duty 
as a Member of this House to allow this 
Amendment to be withdrawn without 
remarking on the dangerous admissions 
with which, in my opinion, the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was fraught. 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that he thought they ought to have some 
explanation as to what the Government 
was going to do. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister seemed to think 
that some limitation ought to be imposed 
in the Bill, but that it would require 
time for consideration. If that were so, 
the best course apparently would be to 
retain the words, ‘‘ at a rent not exceed- 
ing pounds per annum.” That 
blank the Government might fill up 
when they had made up their minds as 
to the amount. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland intended to strike out both 
words. In his opinion, it would be bet- 
ter to adopt the course he had suggested. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that in the 
remarks as to the course to be pursued, 
he was thinking only of the principle of 
limitation. He conceived that they were 
bound to the principle of limitation, 
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which had been formally accepted on the 
part of certain hon. Members, and the 
only thing that remained to be considered 
was the amount. If it could be done in 
the way suggested by the noble Lord he 
should be ready to adopt it. 

Tot CHAIRMAN said, that it was 
not the practice for the Committee to 
send up to the House an incomplete Bill. 
It would be possible to put in the words 
“not exceeding pounds per an- 
num,” for that might mean £2, and the 
blank would not then have to be reported 
to the House. The alternative course 
was to negative the proposed Amend- 
ment, and to introduce the Amendment 
in a complete form on the Report. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought it might be better that the 
Amendment should be negatived. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
the limitation should be placed on the 
rating and not on the rent. 


Compensation for 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
in the absence of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Callan) he begged to move the Amend- 
ment that stood in his name, and which 
was as follows:—In page 1, line 11, 
after ‘‘holding,”’ leave outfrom ‘“‘situate” 
to ‘‘and,” at end of line 12 inclusive. 
The effect of that Amendment would be 
to extend the provisions of the Act to 
every portion of Ireland. He did not 
propose to trouble the Committee with 
any remarks on the merits of the pro- 
posal, because he thought the most prac- 
tical way for him to do so was to dwell 
upon the details of the matter with re- 
gard to the constituency that he had the 
honour to represent. He proposed to 
make observations upon that subject on 
the occasion of his moving to insert 
Queen’s County in the Schedule. He 
intended to give Notice of an Amend- 
ment to that effect; and, therefore, he 
should defer his observations to that 
occasion. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 11, to leave out from the word 
“ situate,’ to the word ‘‘and,’’ in line 12.— 
(Mr. Arthur OConnor.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister would give his best 
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attention to the Amendment which had 
just been moved. Like his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor), he did not pro- 
pose to enlarge upon that occasion on 
the reasons which justified the Amend- 
ment further than to say that, although 
those portions of Ireland outside the 
scheduled districts were not so poor 
and distressed as those districts which 
would be affected by the Bill, yet, 
from successive bad harvests and the 
failure of the potato crop, the people 
had been reduced to a state of great 
poverty, and it was rendered desirable 
that the Bill should be extended to the 
whole of Ireland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
great moderation with which the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
had spoken upon the various stages of the 
Bill had recommended to their respectful 
consideration everything that came from 
him. He (Mr. Gladstone) was bound to 
say that the local limitations of the sche- 
duled districts with which Parliament 
had already dealt in a peculiar and ex- 
ceptional manner was, in the view of the 
Government, of the very essence of the 
Bill. He hoped the Committee would 
bear in mind that while the Government 
had advocated the necessity for an ex- 
ceptional legislation, they had asserted 
quite as strongly the necessity for fixing 
the limits of that exceptional legisla- 
tion. For his own part, he always felt 
that the principal justification for the 
Actdepended upon the legislation already 
adopted by Parliament. . Parliament had 
already adopted exceptional legislation 
with regard to certain portions of Ire- 
land, and it had placed them in a parti- 
cular category; and, in the opinion of 
the Government, legislation for that 
part did not lay down a precedent for 
the whole. The Government sought to 
avoid the necessity of adopting excep- 
tional means of dealing with the whole 
of Ireland. The legal limitations to 
the scheduled districts already adopted 
by Parliament, and dealt with in an ex- 
ceptional manner was, in the view of 
4 Government, of the essence of the 

ill. 

Mr. LALOR said, that as he not only 
represented a constituency chiefly com- 
posed of tenant farmers, but was also a 
tenant farmer himself, he, therefore, 
thought he was fairly entitled to speak 
on behalf of that class. He was more 
particularly acquainted with the tenant 
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farmers of the Queen’s County, and he 
could tell the Committee that one-half 
of the tenant farmers of that county 
could be evicted for non-payment of 
rent, and he had reason to believe that 
the case was the same all over Ireland. 
What did that mean? It meant that 
300,000 tenant farmers, with their 
families, or 1,500,000 of the population 
of Ireland could be evicted, and ren- 
dered homeless. Farmers were to be 
found in the Queen’s County as badly 
off as farmers in the scheduled districts. 
The distress of the farmers in Ireland 
arose chiefly from the failure of crops; 
but not entirely from that cause. It 
was partly due to the extraordinary and 
unreasonable exactions placed upon the 
farmers by the landlords. Then, again, 
low prices caused by the depressed state 
of trade in the United Kingdom had 
had their influence in impoverishing 
farmers. At the present time, in the 
Queen’s County, rents were from £50 to 
£100 per cent over the valuation. The 
price of beef during the last season was 
only 40s. per cwt.; whereas, in former 
years, it was 65s. per cwt. The price 
of calves—a very great source of rent- 
making to the small farmers in the 
Queen’s County—had been reduced to 
half the price of former years. Then, 
again, the price of butter was, during 
the past season, only 5d. a-pound, in- 
stead of 10d., as it was during previous 
seasons, and sheep had died in dozens all 
over the country. Wool was only 
half the price it formerly was, and 
there was no food for pigs. The price 
of hay was only 30s. a-ton, as com- 
pared with 50s. during previous years. 
There had also been a complete failure 
both of turnips and the potato crop. 
From all those causes, at the present 
moment, about half the farmers in the 
other parts of Ireland were nearly in as 
great distress as those in the scheduled 
districts, and in particular the Queen’s 
County, although left out of the sche- 
duled districts, was, in many places, in 
as great a state of distress as any county 
in Ireland. The Land League had to 
supply many of the farmers in that 
county with seed, because they were 
utterly unable to obtain it for them- 
selves. He believed that in every 
county and in every parish in Ireland 
there were farmers who needed protec- 
tion against their landlords. It might 
be said that if these rights were given to 
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farmers in the districts not already sche- 
duled an injury would be inflicted on 
the landlords. He denied that, and he 
considered that it would, on the con- 
trary, be a saving to the landlords. It 
was a well-known fact that according 
to the Poor Law, the landlords were 
obliged to support the people when they 
were rendered homeless and without 
funds. Was it not very much better for 
the landlords to support them at a rea- 
sonable rent for a year in their holdings 
than to have to support them for many 
years as paupers in the Union? The 
rights of property had been talked of; 
but was not the right of the people of 
Ireland to live in their own country 
paramount to the rights of the landlords ? 
The landlords complained of confisca- 
tion; but where was it? He main- 
tained that confiscation was going on 
from day to day by landlords against 
the tenantry. Who built the towns 
and cities of Ireland; who built the 
schools and court-houses and the churches 
of Ireland? Not the landed proprietors, 
but, in great part, the tenant farmers 
of Ireland. Who drained and fenced 
the land of Ireland? Not the land- 
lords, but the tenant farmers? Who 
built the homesteads of Ireland, humble 
though they might be, but the tenantry 
of Ireland? When the landlords of 
Ireland spoke of confiscation they did 
not know what they were saying, for 
they were speaking as men who lived 
upon the plunder of the people whom 
they accused of wishing to confiscate 
their property? Where was the injury 
to the landlords? He could not see it. 
If they would have to support these men 
as paupers in the Unions, would it not 
be better for them to support them for a 
short time on their farms? When they 
talked about the rights of property, it 
should be remembered that they had no 
right but what the law gavethem. Was 
it not the right of the people of Ireland 
to live in that country in spite of any 
right of the landlords against them? 
This was not a question concerning a 
few individuals, but one which affected 
the whole of the tenants of Ireland. On 
the one hand, it concerned but a small 
class, that of the landlords; on the 
other, the whole nation. Was it better, 
then, to legislate in favour of the super- 
fluities of a few landlords than for the 
necessities of a whole nation? It had 
been said that there were no evictions. 
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At the last two Quarter Sessions of the 
Queen’s County, 121 decrees for evic- 
tion were taken out. And that did not 
include those taken out at the January 
Session. He would giveasample of the 
kind of evictions that took place in the 
Queen’s County, and, he had no doubt, 
took place throughout the whole of Ire- 
land. About 30 years ago a farmer 
took 100 Irish acres in the Queen’s 
County—that was about 160 English 
acres—at a rent of £127 a-year. There 
was neither dwelling-house nor out- 
house upon the farm. The landlord en- 
couraged the tenant to build a house 
and out-offices ; and he, the tenant, built 
a good substantial dwelling-house, and 
made other improvements, and ex- 
pended altogether about £300. In the 
meantime, the Land Act of 1870 came 
into operation, and about three years 
afterwards the landlord came to the 
tenant and said to him—‘“‘ You have the 
farm entirely too cheap ; I shall have to 
raise your rent.”” The tenant, after pro- 
test, and rather than sacrifice his late 
improvements, consented to the rent 
being raised from £127 to £155 a-year— 
that was to say, £28 a-year was charged 
to the tenant for his own improvements. 
The tenant had to submit to that. For 
several years the poor fellow worked 
along, but gradually got poorer, and last 
November he failed, and the landlord 
ejected him for non-payment of a single 
year’s rent. By borrowing, he was able 
to offer to the landlord the old rent for 
the farm; but the landlord refused it, 
and ejected him. When it was said that 
the £30 limitation would cover the cases 
of the tenants likely to be ejected he 
thought a very great mistake was made, 
and that the tenants above that sum 
needed protection as much as those be- 
neath it. In the case he had mentioned 
the people came to a resolution not to 
take that farm, and the authorities 
thought it well to send down police to 
take possession of the house. Up to a 
short time ago the police were still in 
possession ; and he believed they were at 
the present time there, in order, he pre- 
sumed, to protect the landlord’s pro- 
perty, who lived in an adjoining county. 
He hoped that that illustration would 
dispose of the idea hon. Members seemed 
to entertain, that the class of men who 
required this relief in Ireland, on account 
of their distress, were confined to tenants 
under £30 a-year rent. In his opinion, 
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every man foully treated by law, or by 
custom, or by the social relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant—and every 
man run to the last—was a dangerous 
man. He did not know whether, if he 
were in the position of that farmer, and 
should see his wife and family turned 
out upon the roads, with the option of 
going into the poor-house, he should not 
become a dangerous character also. He 
did not think that he was an exception 
to the tenant farmers of Ireland. He 
thought that the limitation of the Bill to 
the scheduled districts of Ireland would 
cause the value of the Bill to be very 
slight indeed. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, that the princi- 
pal value of the Bill lay in its under- 
lying principle. Unless the Bill was ex- 
tended to the whole of Ireland the results 
must necessarily be disappointing. Its 
chief importance lay in the recognition 
of property in Ireland. That principle 
ought not to be restricted to any parti- 
cular district of that country. If it was 
true that the tenants in the Western 
part of Ireland had a property in their 
land, that principle must apply equally 
in equity to tenants all over the country. 
Although tenants might not have suffered 
equally over all the country, still they 
had suffered to such an extent, generally, 
that it was only just that an individual 
case of suffering should be judged by the 
Chairman of the county. Landlords 
were protected by the machinery in the 
Bill from the Bill working them injus- 
tice; in case it should be extended gene- 
rally, each case would be tried upon its 
merits; and, therefore, they could see no 
reason why it should not be extended in 
its operations to the whole of Ireland. 
The most pleasing and important part 
of the Bill was the recognition of pro- 
perty in labour. Hon. Gentlemen of 
the Conservative Party in that House 
were constantly talking of the rights of 
property; but they seemed to forget that 
property produced by labour was just as 
much property as that in land, perhaps 
more so. That Bill recognized the pro- 
perty of the tenant in his land. They 
saw no reason why it should be applied 
to any one special class of tenants. ‘They 
had been told that it was, to a certain 
extent, Communistic; but the answer to 
that was, that a good principle was 
equally applicable to the case of both 
rich and poor. There was a right of 
property underlying and recognized by 
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the Bill. Therefore, the better-to-do 
tenants in Ireland should unquestionabl 
be admitted to the benefits of the Bill. 
The middle-class farmers were the very 
class to whom it should apply. Land- 
lords had little property comparatively 
to protect. The value of small tenants’ 
holdings was not a saleable value; it 
was a value derived from the fact of its 
being able to be let; but when they 
came to selling, the property had a 
money value of little or nothing; but 
with middle class men, for instance, 
farmers of from £30 to £100, the pro- 
perty was of a different character. That 
Bill should be extended, so as to protect 
that class as well as the former ones. 
They saw no reason why it should be 
confined to the poorer classes only. Their 
contention was that the principle upon 
which the Bill was based was a principle 
of justice; it was the principle that a 
man who laboured on a farm and im- 
proved it thereby created a property, 
and that property had been recognized 
by that House in the Land Act of 1870, 
and that the landlord, by no process of 
law, ought to be able to deprive that 
man of his property. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) had charged the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland with chang- 
ing the law of landlord and tenant in 
Treland. Hither that law was just or 
unjust. If it were just, that Bill should 
not have been introduced ; if it were un- 
just, the Government ought not to with- 
hold their aid. They did contend that 
that law was unjust and unjustifiable ; 
that by that law men were enabled to 
confiscate the property of other men; 
and the reason why they supported that 
Bill was, because they considered that it 
laid down a principle, which, if de- 
veloped, would, in time, put an end to 
legal confiscation, or rather confiscation 
by legal process. When they listened 
to the remarks of some Conservative 
Gentlemen, one would have imagined 
that confiscation was almost unknown in 
Ireland; but those who had seen the 
homeless cabins there were the best 
judges of that. Though the Irish Mem- 
bers regretted that that measure was to 
be limited, still they were inclined to 
support it, because they considered it 
promised a future settlement on a basis 
of justice. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that the Question is 
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that the words “scheduled Unions” 
should be struck out. They were not 
ee the general question of the 

ill. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, that the object 
of the Amendment was that the Bill 
should be generalized. It simply came 
to this—that if the Bill could be gene- 
ralized in its application, it would un- 
questionably exert a tranquillizing effect 
upon the country. Nothing else could 
deprive it of its valuable character, so 
far as the people of Ireland were con- 
cerned. There was one point with refer- 
ence to ejectments to which he should 
like to call attention. That was the 
system of care-takers. Now, to his 
mind, that was a most unjust and inde- 
fensible form of eviction to practise, be- 
cause that system of eviction was not 
gone through for the purpose of getting 
possession of the rat but for the pur- 
pose of depriving the tenant of his pro- 
perty in the land. Another principle 
had been brought forward—namely, to 
do away with the Irish cottier class, and 
turnthemintowage-earners. He thought 
that such a change would be regarded 
with very great objection in Ireland. 
The whole system of the agricultural 
class was totally different to that of this 
country. That was just one of the 
reasons for opposing a limitation being 
placed in that Bill—namely, to prevent 
the people being reduced to the condi- 
tion of the English agricultural la- 
bourer. 

Sr EARDLEY WILMOT said, 
he had invariably supported measures 
which had been introduced for the bene- 
fit of Ireland. He had voted for the 
reduction of the borough franchise; he 
had voted for the extension of the muni- 
cipal franchise ; he had supported the 
larger development of her fisheries, and 
measures for the reclamation of her 
waste lands. He had listened to every 
argument which had been urged in 
favour of the Bill with every wish to 
support it; but, unfortunately, he found 
it impossible todoso. It did not appear 
to him to be based on justice. It wasa 
proposal to benefit one class at the ex- 
pense of another—a proposal to help 
Peter at the expense of Paul. No one 


could be more aware than he was in re- 
spect of what Irish landlords had fallen 
short, and he felt that what they wanted 
in Ireland was some measure by 
which 
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Mr. WHITWELL: I rise to Order, 
Sir. The hon. Baronet has only recently 
come into the House, and he probably is 
not aware of what the Amendment is on 
which he is to speak. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I have not 
hitherto noticed any connection between 
the remarks of the hon. baronet and the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT said, 
he had proposed to bring his observa- 
tions into connection with the Amend- 
ment by condemning the insertion in the 
measure of certain words which should 
extend its operation to the whole of Ire- 
land. In doing that, he was prefacing 
his condemnation with a few words to 
show what his own position was in re- 
gard to the measure ; and, so far from 
its being advisable to extend the mea- 
sure, that its adoption, in any part, 
would be impolitic and ill-advised. He 
considered that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment would be fatal to the interests 
of Ireland, to the tenant as well as to 
the landlord; but if the Chairman 
thought he was wrong in pursuing the 
course of argument he had followed, he 
would stop. He did feel, however, very 
strongly that, having supported many 
measures, in his opinion, calculated ma- 
terially to benefit Ireland, he was entitled 
to state his views upon this measure. 
What was wanted in Ireland was not to 
take the land, even temporarily, out of 
the hands of the landlord, because, in 
that case, the tenant would be less in- 
clined than ever to industry and exertion; 
and he did hope that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government, 
whose statesmanlike views they all ac- 
knowledged, would not press on this 
Bill, but would seriously consider what 
measure could be introduced into the 
House to promote the general prosperity 
of the country. He maintained that the 
ogy Bill would do nothing of the 

ind. If it would, he would be the first 
to support it, and the last to leave it. 
He had often given expression to his 
feelings for the sister country, and had 
always walked into the Lobby in favour 
of remedial measures ; but, in the present 
instance, he did not think this measure 
was calculated to promote the welfare of 
Ireland. He would, therefore, join in 
the appeal made by many of the warmest 
supporters of the Government to the 
Premier not to pursue the course he was 
now adopting; and, though having gone 
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so far, it would be a serious matter to 
draw back, he, nevertheless, would appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman to make that 
considerable sacrifice. He would warn 
him also that he was pursuing a course 
which was impossible to be continued 
with success. A measure based on in- 
justice could never prosper; and he fore- 
saw, and would foretell, without much 
prescience, that the measure now before 
the House would never pass into law. 
Mr. P. MARTIN said, the hon. and 
prophetic Baronet (Sir Eardley Wil- 
mot) had, at all events, established to 
his own satisfaction that he was ani- 
mated by the most benevolent intentions 
towards Ireland. But, by some strange 
process of reasoning, he arrived at the 
conclusion that he should vote in accord- 
ance with the prejudices of his Party, 
and refuse even this most limited mea- 
sure of land reform to the Irish people. 
It appeared strange, after the facts 
brought under the attention of the Com- 
mittee in the eloquent statement of the 
Prime Minister, that any hon. Mem- 
ber, professing a desire to serve the 
people of Ireland, should refuse to affirm 
the principles enunciated by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland when he intro- 
duced the measure, and refuse in this 
season of severe distress to protect small 
tenants in Ireland in the enjoyment of 
that interest given to them under the 
Land Act of 1870. Now, what he com- 
plained of was that both the Prime 
Minister and Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had forcibly proved the justice and neces- 
sity of extending the remedial provisions 
of this measure to every district where 
distress prevailed in Ireland. And, 
therefore, as the Representative of a 
county, almost the entire of which was 
excluded, he had to express his dissatis- 
faction that, though admitting the prin- 
ciple that it was right and just, the Bill 
should be extended, the Government, 
unfortunately, had not now the courage 
to give effect to their own admissions. 
That result would be viewed with con- 
siderable regret and no slight disappoint- 
ment. The Irish people, not unnaturally, 
had welcomed with joy and expectation 
the advent to power of the Prime Minis- 
ter as the originator of the great and 
beneficial land reform achieved 10 years 
ago. The same Prime Minister, they 
would say, acknowledged the injustices 
inflicted upon the Irish tenant, and yet 


he had not the courage to stop the’ 
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ievances which he himself admitted. 
On what principle was this Bill based ? 
Last Saturday morning, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland told them that the Bill 
was necessary, because ejectments had 
increased, were increasing, and probably 
would continue to increase. Ifthat were 
the case, why should the unscheduled 
districts be excluded from the Bill? He 
should be able to show, from the Go- 
yernment statistics, that there was every 
reason to apprehend as grave conse- 
quences, and that there would be as 
much difficulty in vindicating the law in 
some of the unscheduled districts, as in 
those which actually were scheduled 
under the Bill. Inthe County of Meath, 
a small portion only of which was in- 
cluded in the Bill, ejectments were in- 


. creasing, and would probably very largely 


increase in future. The total number of 
ejectments in 1878, according to the 
Return presented to the House, was 
68. Inthe year 1879 the number had 
increased to 93; and, from inquiries he 
had made, he had ascertained that these 
ejectments, with two exceptions, all took 
place in the portion of Meath which was 
unscheduled. But he found, in regard 
to the smaller class of tenants, thenumber 
had absolutely doubled in comparison 
with 1878. In regard to the County of 
Wexford, he found that the number of 
ejectments was 30 in the year 1878, while 
in the following year they had increased 
to 64. Was not the injustice done to 
the tenant in those places to be guarded 
against, just as much as if he lived in 
the scheduled districts? Again, in Meath, 
he found that, so far from there being 
any decrease, from the 1st January to the 
30th June there were 51 cases of eject- 
ment, andin Wexford 68. Heascertained 
further, from yesterday’s Freeman, that 
in only two divisions of that county 
no fewer than 77 ejectments had been 
brought before the County Court; and, 
according to the newspaper reports, 
there would probably be a larger num- 
ber to be tried at other places. He 
thought those figures pretty clearly es- 
tablished his position that it was not in 
the scheduled districts alone that eject- 
ments were increasing and were likely 
still to increase. It had been suggested 
that in the counties thus excluded there 
had been no failure of crops, and as the 
Bill was, therefore, only required to pro- 
tect the tenant against inability to pay 
arising from such a failure, that this 
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was good reason for not extending the 
Bill. He could, however, easily estab- 
lish, from tabulated figures in the last 
Return of Irish Agricultural Statistics, 
that the loss which had been incurred 
in those unscheduled districts was equal 
—nay, rather exceeding, looking to the 
proportionate acreage, that which had 
occurred in the County of Galway and 
in the County of Mayo. In many cases, 
too, as the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
must know, the poor rates were higher 
in the excluded than in the scheduled 
districts. Even in Kilkenny, it appeared, 
much to his regret, that the same state 
of things prevailed. There was in that 
county a very considerable increase of 
evictions; and, unfortunately, from the 
distress in several districts, and the 
reports of the cases before the County 
Court Judge, he feared that there was 
every probability of their yet increasing 
in number. He would not weary the 
Committee by establishing, more in de- 
tail, the facts which, he conceived, 
clearly established the right of the un- 
scheduled tenants to have their cases con- 
sidered, and to have extended to them 
the benefits intended to be conferred by 
this Bill. It had been said that in these 
scheduled districts there was not a large 
number of small tenants. That was 
quite incorrect; for the agricultural 
statistics showed, in the excluded dis- 
tricts, there were a very large number 
indeed of small farmers. In point of 
fact, in Leinster alone, the greater por- 
tion of which was still excluded from 
any benefit under the Bill, in 1878, 
there were upwards of 95,000 holdings 
under 50 acres; and he would ask, by 
what consideration of justice could it be 
maintained that a portion of Ireland, 
such as Leinster, was to be left without 
any benefit under this Bill, though they 
were suffering just as much from the 
agricultural distress as Mayo or Galway? 
But then it was said—“ Oh, in Leinster, 
you have not your Unions scheduled 
under the Act for the Relief of Distress.” 
Did the insertion of a district in the 
Schedule under that Act mean that the 
small farmers were not in distress? Not 
at all. It merely meant that there was 


a dearth of employment, and that la- 
bourers were unable to find work; and, 
therefore, it was desirable to have the 
districts scheduled for the purpose of 
giving relief. The Schedule under the 
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for Poor Law purposes, and not for the 
relief, or on account of the distress arising 
from failure of the crops by the small 
farmers at all. He was glad to hear, when 
introducing this measure, the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland state that the main 
reason why this Bill had been brought 
forward was that the Land Act of 1870 
recognized in the tenant an interest, or an 
estate, in his holding; and the right hon. 
Gentleman, with all the force of that elo- 
quence which always distinguished his 
speeches, had urged that it was right for 
the House to recognize the interest con- 
ferred upon the tenant, and to prevent 
him from being deprived of that pro- 

erty by the accident of the distress. 

nder those circumstances, the right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the House 
should preserve the interest of the 
tenant, and not allow a temporary cala- 
mity of this character to interfere with, 
or to diminish, in any way, his right. 
Let him then ask, on what principle of 
justice or common sense could it be said 
that they should recognize the right of 
the tenants in one place and not re- 
cognize it in another, simply because, in 
one place, the Poor Law Board had 
thought fit to schedule a Union, and had 
not done so in another? It had been urged 
as an argument against the proposed ex- 
tension of the measure that the Bill was 
merely a temporary measure for tem- 
porary purposes. But what force was 
there in this argument? It could not be 
relied on that the same landlords would 
not as harshly use their rights in the 
unscheduled districts as it was con- 
ceived would be the case in the places 
intended to be temporarily relieved. 
He desired to be in no way considered 
as the assailant or accuser of the land- 
lords of Ireland as a class. But the in- 
tention of this Bill was to curb and con- 
trol the cruel, grasping, avaricious land- 
lords, and that class existed in Leinster 
as well as in the other Provinces of Ire- 
land. It had been made in the House 
more than once without contradiction. 
Instances had been quoted by hon. 
Members of landlords in Leinster who 
had considerably raised their rents, just 
previous to the coming of the bad years, 
To such an extent that their rents were 
double the Government valuation. Were 
these grasping and avaricious men, who 
extorted double the rent which was 
deemed fair by their brother landlords, 
to be left unchecked in one part of Ire- 


Mr. P. Martin 
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land and curbed in another. Why, in 
conclusion, would he ask, should any 
districts be excluded from the benefits 
of the Bill? The tenantry throughout 
Treland had been told by the Prime 
Minister that they had a right or interest 
of property under the provisions of the 
Land Act of 1870. His eloquent and 
forcible expressions had passed over the 
entire of Ireland. The tenantry had now 
been taught and knew it was oppressive 
and unjust on the part of the landlords 
to use the legal rights in the present 
times. Did the Government consider it 
would conduce to the peace of the dis- 
tricts excluded that the tenants in them 
were left without redress or remedy— 
would they not say, why is this property 
thus given to us by the Land Act of 
1870 not to be respected? Were they 
to have three classes of tenants in Ire- 
land—those who enjoyed the benefit of 
the Ulster tenant right, those who, in 
the scheduled districts, enjoyed benefits 
under the Bill, and those who were to 
be excluded from all right and justice, 
and left unprotected, to be dealt with by 
those of their landlords who might be 
merciless and unjust even as to the ne- 
cessity of preserving the public peace. 
Statistics in no way justified the ac- 
tion of the Government. In the last 
Returns furnished that morning, in 
the East Riding of Galway the number 
of cases in which protection was given 
against process-servers was 14, and the 
number of police engaged 93; but when 
he turned to Kilkenny, it appeared that 
the number of cases in which protection 
was given was also not less than 14, so 
that, if the police argument was to have 
any effect at all, Kilkenny ought to be 
subjected to the provisions of this Bill. 
There was no reason whatever why the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland should vin- 
dicate this law in Kilkenny suffering 
from the sting of an evil conscience. 
Why, then, should the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland allow grasping and unjust 
landlords in Kilkenny to exercise their 
full rights, and, at the same time, refuse 
to allow them to be exercised by similar 
landlords inGalway? He did ask the Go- 
vernment seriously to consider whether 
an imperfect measure of this character 
would be of any value to the tenants. 
To pass imperfect measures such as the 
present, which, in reality, created dis- 
content and engendered disaffection in- 
stead of producing beneficial results had 
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unfortunately but too frequently, he 
regretted to say, been the course 
adopted by that House in dealing with 
Irish grievances. The existence of those 

ievances had over and over again been 
admitted by English statesmen, and had 
been depicted in language of burning 
eloquence by distinguished orators who, 
at the same time, refused to apply any 
remedy to evils the existence of which 
they deplored. He would beg, then, of 
the Government, who had at their back 
a triumphant and obedient majority, to 
pursue a different course, and to con- 
tinue on some well-defined principle in 
the path of useful and beneficial legisla- 
tion which they had foreshadowed pre- 
vious to the last Election. If they did so, 
they would find their reward in the grate- 
ful hearts of the Irish people, and in the 
approval of all those who were anxious 
for the welfare of Ireland. Only that 
very morning, a letter had appeared in 
The Times, the contents of which ought 
to impress themselves deeply on the 
minds of every Member of the Govern- 
ment. He referred to the letter of Lord 
Portsmouth, in which that Nobleman 
stated that more than half-a-century 
ago the Ulster Custom, with free sale 
practically, was introduced on his estates 
in the county of Wexford ; that the re- 
sults were the same as in the county of 
Down; and wherever that custom existed, 
a well-to-do, peaceful, and happy ten- 
antry, and a contented population, who 
looked up with pride to him as a land- 
lord who knew his obligations to those 
over whom he was placed. Lord Ports- 
mouth went on to say— 


“ T think confidence, engendered by fair deal- 
ing, is the best weapon to use against Com- 
munism. Stopping capricious evictions now 
will check agitation at this critical time.” 


That was, in his (Mr. Martin’s) opinion, 
the proper view to take of the situation, 
and he, therefore, appealed to the Go- 
vernment to make of the Bill before the 
House no halting or imperfect measure, 
but to extend its operation to the whole 
of Ireland, as they were logically bound 
to do, for the-reasons which they had 
given when it was introduced, and thus 
prevent the spread of that discontent and 
disaffection which, unfortunately, were 
already but too widely extended. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
had no wish to comment at any length 
onthe arguments which had been laid 
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before the Committee by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down (Mr. Martin), 
nor was it possible for him to challenge 
or confirm the accuracy of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statistics. It was, however, he 
thought, obvious that if the debate were 
carried on in accordance with the 
example which the hon. Gentleman had 
set, and made to include the discussion 
of questions affecting the social con- 
dition of the whole of Ireland, neither 
that evening nor the next would see it 
brought to a close. He had, under those 
circumstances, risen to make a sugges- 
tion to the Government with the view of 
shortening, if possible, the proceedings 
of the Committee, while acting in a 
manner strictly in conformity with a 
very recent precedent. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was prepared to reply, or in- 
deed could reply, to the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin), or whether 
he could combat or refute the statistics 
which had just been submitted to the 
Committee. He presumed the right hon. 
Gentleman was not in a position to do 
so on the spur of the moment. But at the 
beginning of the evening, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Tralee (The 
O’ Donoghue), who adduced two instances, 
if not more, of eviction in the case of 
tenants—[The O’Donocuve: A great 
many instances. |—his ear had not caught 
more than two, and the number of in- 
stances in which tenants paying over 
£30 rent were evicted were, in reality, 
he believed, very féw—but be that as 
it might, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland seemed to 
be so impressed with the statements of 
the hon. Member for Tralee, and the 
necessity that the Government should 
have sufficient time at their disposal to 
verify and digest the facts which that 
hon. Gentleman communicated to the 
Committee, that he consented to post- 
pone the consideration of the particular 
Amendment which was under discussion. 
But the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had adduced a great many 
more facts and figures than the hon. 
Member for Tralee, and had opened up 
a still wider and more important ques- 
tion; because, whether the Bill should 
be made applicable to the whole of Ire- 
Jand, or be limited in its operation only 
to a portion of that country, was a very 
important question indeed. What, under 
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those circumstance, he should suggest to 
the Government was, that they should 
postpone the consideration of the pre- 
sent Amendment also, in order that they 
might have time to verify and digest the 
facts and figures of the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin). By adopt- 
ing the suggestion, they would simply be 
acting on a precedent which they them- 
selves had set; and they would be in a 
position at a later stage of the Bill— 
namely, on the Report—to inform the 
House whether, in their opinion, those 
facts and figures were such as to justify 
them in making any further change in 
their marvellous measure. He trusted 
the Government would follow his advice, 
and put off the further consideration of 
what appeared to be a burning ques- 
tion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
although he had for many years sat 
opposite the noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners),in that House, the present was 
the first occasion on which he had heard 
him make a jocose speech. He had, 
however, no wish to attach any blame 
to the action of the noble Lord in en- 
deavouring to raise a laugh at the ex- 
pense of the Government. In reply to 
the hon, Member for Kilkenny (Mr. P. 
Martin), who asked him to explain the 
reasons why the operation of the Bill 
had been limited, he had to state that 
the Prime Minister had more than once 
given the grounds for that limitation. 
He was afraid, he might add, that al- 
though the hon. Gentleman had referred 
to what he himself had said in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, he could 
hardly have paid any very particular 
attention to what fell from him at the 
time. It had again and again been 
stated by Members of the Government 
that they based the justification of the 
Bill on exceptional circumstances which 
had been acknowledged and defined by 
legislation at the beginning of the year. 
He was ready to admit that there might 
be some parts of Ireland outside the 
scheduled districts in which the relations 
between landlord and tenant were, as the 
hon. Gentleman said, extremely unsatis- 
factory ; but the Government had not 
deemed it expedient, in making their 
proposals, to go beyond what appeared 
to them to be the necessities of the case. 
Limitation of area they, in a word, re- 
garded as being of the very essence of 
the Bill, and it would, he thought, be 
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unreasonable to apply it to the whole of 
Ireland. He hoped, after the long dis. 
cussion which had taken place, the Com. 
mittee would at once proceed to a division 
on the Amendment. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE said, that as the 
noble Lord the Member for North Lei- 
cestershire (Lord John Manners) seemed 
to have some doubt as to the statement 
which he had made in the early part 
of the evening, he might be allowed to 
repeat that he had been informed in 
answer to a telegram which he had 
sent to Tralee, that at the recent Quarter 
Sessions there 9 or 10 per cent out of 
56 cases of ejectment were cases of 
tenants who paid more than £30 a-year 
rent, while in Listowel there had been 
13 such cases out of 43 ejectments, or 
rather more than 82 per cent. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided; Ayes 142; 
Noes 42: Majority 100.—(Div. List, 
No. 54.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that as 
the Bill was drawn up it included all 
the Unions in which any electoral divi- 
sions were scheduled, as it was not the 
intention of the Government to schedule 
for the purposes of the Bill more than 
had been scheduled under the Relief 
Act. In some Unions only, some of 
the electoral divisions were scheduled 
under that Act, and the object of the 
Amendment which he was about to pro- 
pose was to limit the operation of the 
Bill to such electoral divisions. He 
begged, therefore, to move, in page 1, 
line 12, to insert, after the word ‘‘hereto,” 
the words— 

“Or where any electoral division is specified 
in the said Schedule, situate wholly or partially 
in such electoral division.” 

Mr. GORST rose to Order. He 
wished to point out that the Committee 
had just decided that all the words in 
line 12, including the word “and” at 
the end of the line, should stand part of 
of the clause. The right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, was not, he presumed, in 
Order, in moving that additional words 
should be inserted in that line. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, that what the 
Committee had just agreed to was that 
the words in line 12 up to the word 
‘and’ should be retained in the clause. 
The right hon. Gentleman was, there- 
fore, perfectly in Order, in moving the 
Amendment, 
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Lorn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
wished to observe, that when the Chair- 
man had put the Question on which the 
Committee had a few minutes before 
divided, it was put in the form that all 
the words in the clause after the word 
“holding”? in line 11 to the word 
“and” at the end of line 12, inclusive, 
should be left out. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the 
Amendment finished with the words 
“berths,” which immediately preceeded 
the word ‘‘and,” and that the right 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly correct in 
doing what he proposed. 

Mr. PARNELL contended that the 
last Amendment was to leave out all the 
words from the word ‘holding’ down 
to the word ‘‘and”’ inclusive, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman was in con- 
sequence precluded from moving his 
Amendment, because the Committee had 
decided that the word ‘‘and” should 
stand part of the clause. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, that when it 
was proposed by an Amendment that 
certain words up to another word should 
be left out, that other word would not 
properly be held to be included in the 
Amendment. As he understood the 
last Amendment, it was to leave out all 
the words from the word “ holding” 
to ‘‘and”’ at the end of line 12. It was 
quite true that the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Callan) had the word ‘‘in- 
clusive’’? in the Amendment; but he, 
in putting the Question, purposely ex- 
cluded that word. It was a common 
practice for the Chairman to limit the 
words of a proposed Amendment, so as 
not to exclude subsequent Amendments. 

Mr. GORST said, he had listened 
very attentively to the way in which the 
Question had been put, and it was put 
in the way which had been pointed out 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Oork (Mr. Parnell). If, therefore, the 
words now proposed by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland were to be inserted in 
the clause at all, they must be inserted 
after the word ‘ and.” 

Mr. PARNELL wished to point out 
that the following was the form in which 
the Question had been put by the Chair- 
man tothe Committee forits decision. The 
Amendment was, in Clause 1, page 1, 
line 11, after ‘‘ holding,” leave out from 
“situate’’ to ‘‘ and’? in line 12, inclusive. 
The Question which had to be put from 
the Chair, then, was that the words 
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“situate wholly or partially in any of 
the Unions mentioned in the Schedule 
hereto and”’ should stand part of the 
clause, and the Committee had decided 
on retaining those words. The hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) was, therefore, he (Mr. Parnell) 
maintained, perfectly correct in the point 
of Order which he had raised, and it 
would be necessary for the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
to move that the words of his Amend- 
ment be inserted after the word ‘ and,’’ 
which it had been determined should 
stand part of the clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER appealed to 
the Chairman to say whether he con- 
sidered that the word ‘‘ and’ was in- 
cluded in the last Amendment or not? 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, his opinion 
was that the word ‘‘and”’ was not in- 
cluded in the Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that if that were 
so, the words of the clause would not, if 
the Amendment had been adopted, make 
sense. It would then read— 

‘¢ An ejectment for the non-payment of rent 
for the recovery of the possession of a holding, 
and which shall be commenced,” 
instead of ‘‘ which shall be commenced.”’ 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, his 
Amendment could be drafted so as to 
meet the objection which had been 
raised; but he understood the ruling of 
the Chairman to be that the word ‘‘and”’ 
was not included in the Question which 
was put from the Chair. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must rule 
that the word to ‘‘and” meant up to 
‘‘and,”’ and did not include the word 
‘‘and”’ itself, as he did not put the Ques- 
tion with the word ‘ inclusive.’’ 

Mr. PARNELL thought it would be 
satisfactory to the Committee if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would explain what 
would be the effect of his Amendment. 
As matters at present stood, the Com- 
mittee were in the dark as to what was 
likely to be the extent of its operation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it would 
affect only a very small portion of the 
Schedule, not more than three or four 
Unions. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he should like 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would give the names of those properties 
which would be excluded from the opera- 
tion ofthe Bill? It seemedto him thatthere 
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was an attempt on the part of the Go- 
vernment to minimize the operation of 
the Bill as much as possible. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not know the names of those proprietors 
whose estates would be excluded from 
the Bill, and, therefore, he could not 
give them. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to make the operation of the 
Bill precisely similar to the other Act 
which had been passed for the relief of 
distress. He might say that in the 
Schedule whole Unions were included by 
mistake, whereas only portions of those 
Unions had been included in the Relief 
Act. The object of the Amendment was 
toconfine the operation of the Bill strictly 
to those districts affected by the Relief 
Act. If hon. Members would look to 
the end of the Amendment, they would 
find that some electoral divisions were 
included, whereas other portions of the 
Unions were not. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther the Union of Tramore—he meant 
the electoral division of Tramore—was 
included in the Bill as at present; and 
he should also like to know whether it 
was a fact, as he had heard some re- 
marks upon that subject, that the estate 
of the Duke of Devonshire was an excep- 
tion, and had been excluded from the 
operation of the Act? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
really could not answer the question of 
the hon. Member ; but if hon. Members 
supposed that there had been any 
exclusion of districts to meet the con- 
venience of landlords, they were entirely 
mistaken. His object was to make the 
Schedules of the Bill entirely correspond 
with the Schedules of the Relief Act; 
but it was found that in the case of 
Waterford and other places, several elec- 
toral divisions were included in the 1st 
Schedule of this Bill which were not in 
the Schedule of the Relief Act. It might 
be taken that where a Union situated in 
two counties was scheduled under the 
heading of one, it was all scheduled, 
unless special reasons existed for the 
contrary course. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that he wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman a question with regard to 
the Poor Law Union of Roscrea, which 
was down under the heading of Tipperary. 
He should like to know whether it was 
proposed to make the provisions of the 
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Bill apply to that portion of the coun 
of Tipperery in which the Poor Tes 
Union of Roscrea was situated ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if the 
hon. Member would refer to the end of 
the Amendment, he would find those 
Unions of which an electoral division 
formed a part mentioned in the Bill. He 
could not give any further answer to the 
question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had looked at the paragraphs referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
could find no mention of Roscrea. He 
might say that a portion of the Union 
was in the county he represented, and a 
portion was in the Queen’s County. That 
portion in the Queen’s County was far 
more distressed than Tipperary, although 
Tipperary was one of the scheduled dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
should suppose that the whole Union of 
Roscrea was included. Where there was 
no Amendment excluding any portion of 
the Union by name, it must be taken 
that the whole of the Union was in- 
cluded. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
that the intention of the Government, 
as stated by the right hon. Gentleman, 
was to the operation of the Bill exactly 
coterminous with the division scheduled 
by the late Government, and the Amend- 
ment proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was, therefore, essentially neces- 
sary. The principle upon which these 
scheduled districts were decided upon 
was to select those where there was any 
deficiency of employment. If they did 
not apply to the whole Union, then 
certain electoral divisions were included 
without reference to the persons who 
happened to be owners of the property 
in those places. He did not know how 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland could have done 
otherwise than make the Motion he had 
done. With reference to the sum of his 
observations, he (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
must, however, protest against language 
being used that seemed to imply that 
what was done by the late Government 
in certain districts for the purpose of 
giving employment to the inhabitants, 
was to be taken as an admission on the 
part of the late Government that those 
districts ought to be dealt with differently 
from other parts of Ireland in the present 
Bill. If it was the intention of the Go- 
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yernment to make the operation of the 
Bill coterminous with the Relief Act, he 
saw no objection to the present proposal. 

Mr. PARNELL said, with reference 
to his inquiry concerning the electoral 
division of Tramore, he begged to say 
that he had found on inquiry that the 
Duke of Devonshire’s property was not 
situated inthat Union. It was Lismore. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it would be a convenience to hon. 
Members if they could be supplied 
with maps showing the scheduled dis- 
tricts. He believed that the Local Go- 
yernment Board had in their possession 
maps of that character. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
surprised that these maps were not in 
the Library. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he believed they were in the 
Library; but it would be more con- 
venient if they were in the hands of 
hon. Members. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that in order to 
enable the Committee to judge whether 
the selection of the scheduled districts 
was wise or not, it would be well that a 
comparative Return should be presented 
of the amount of relief given by the 
Unions on a particular day in February 
last, and on a corresponding day in the 
present month, so as to show whether 
the condition of things existing at a 
former date could be safely taken as a 
measure of the distress at the present 
time. 

Coroner COLTHURST said, he 
wished to point out that a Return such 
as that suggested by the right hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Gibson) would 
be totally misleading. He was ac- 
quainted with Unions where the rates 
did not exceed 2s. in the pound, and 
where there had not been a single 
penny of out-door relief given ; but, not- 
withstanding, half the population had 
received relief from the various charita- 
ble committees. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he could 
not conceive any Return which would 
be more misleading than that suggested. 
To be of any value whatever, a Return 
ought to include not only those persons 
who had received relief from Unions, 
but all persons who had received relief 
from the Mansion House Fund and the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s Fund. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, in his opi- 
nion, a Return such as that suggested 
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would be most valuable, if for no other 
reason than that advocated by the hon. 
and gallant Member for the County of 
Cork (Colonel Colthurst). If there were 
districts where no out-door relief had 
been given by the Guardians, and where 
the rates did not exceed 2s. in the pound, 
but where the population had been 
maintained by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s and the Mansion House 
Funds, then he would say it was desira- 
ble to expose the delinquencies of those 
Guardians who did not give out-door 
relief, in order to keep the rates down. 
It would be desirable to have a Return 
for other reasons, for he saw in the Sche- 
dule that one of the richest districts of 
Ireland was included—namely, the Poor 
Law Union of Tipperary. He also 
noticed that portions of the County of 
Tyrone and other mountainous and poor 
districts of Ireland were excluded from 
the Schedule. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Mr. GREGORY said, that he had to 
move, as an Amendment, in page l, 
line 14, to leave out ‘‘ thirty-first day of 
December,” in order to insert “ first day 
of May.” The effect of the Amendment 
would cause the Bill to cease to operate 
in the spring of 1881, instead of at the 
end of the year. A Bill of that kind 
could not become law without creating 
considerable disturbance in people’s 
minds. It was a serious source of dis- 
turbance to the rights of property, and 
the more the operation of the Act was 
limited the more limited was the damage. 
He understood the object of the Govern- 
ment, in introducing the Bill, to be en- 
tirely that of meeting a special emer- 
gency, and he held that as soon as that 
emergency ceased the measure should 
cease with it. The emergency was 
chiefly upon the small tenants, and was 
caused by bad harvests; and the ques- 
tion was how far was it necessary to 
make provision for the emergency. By 
making the measure last up to May, 
1881, the tenant would be enabled to 
receive the fruits of this year’s harvest ; 
but by carrying on the operation of the 
Bill till December following, the tenant 
would, probably, have no increased 
resources. It was scarcely possible that 
during the interval from May to Decem- 
ber the tenant would have any better 
opportunity of realizing than previous 
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to May, or be in a better position to pay 
up an arrear. He proposed, therefore, 
that he should pay his rent in May, 
1881. It was very desirable, indeed, that 
a Bill creating such disturbance as this 
should come to an end so soon as its 
temporary purpose was effected. The 
Act was intended strictly to provide for 
a temporary emergency, and so soon as 
the emergency was likely to disappear, 
then the object of the Act was gone. 
Even in the interest of the tenant him- 
self, it was desirable that the period of 
the operation of the Act should be 
abridged. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
he trusted the Government would have 
no hesitation in rejecting the Amend- 
ment. The object of the Bill was to 
tide tenants over the time that would 
elapse before they would be in a posi- 
tion to pay their debts. That object 
was effected by adhering to the date, 
the 3lst of December, 1881. Tenants 
would then have reaped their harvests, 
and have gained what they could from the 
produce of their holdings. It was only 
then that they could meet the claims of 
their landlords, after a period of severe 
distress. If the alteration suggested by 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gregory) were 
adopted, the tenant would have to pay 
his rent at a worse time for him. His 
harvest would still be in the ground, 
and he would have no money wherewith 
to pay it. The Government would act 
wisely in adhering to the date passed by 
them. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
reason why the Government had fixed 
winter instead of the spring of next year 
for the expiry of the Act was, that they 
did not feel by any means confident that 
the crop of this year would extricate the 
tenant from his difficulties. They thought 
that if it were worth while to bring in a 
Bill at all, it was desirable that it should 
extend over a period required for two 
crops. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he did not 
think that any reason whatever had been 
shown by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland for rejecting 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gregory). The only explanation given 
by the right hon. Gentleman was that 
he considered it would take tenants two 
years to get over the distress; but they 
had to go by the distress which existed 
at present, and they ought not to assume 
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distress in the future. All accounts re- 
ceived from Ireland at present held out 
the prospect of extremely good harvests 
in the coming autumn. Moreover, the 
Preamble of the Bill spoke of the mea- 
sure as having regard to the distress 
existing—not the distress which might 
exist two years or 18 months hence—in 
certain parts of Ireland arising from the 
failure of the crops. What reason had 
they to say that there was going to be a 
failure of the crops next year? If the 
coming harvest proved to be a good one, 
the tenant would be well able to pay his 
rent. There was no correspondence what- 
ever between the Preamble of the Bill 
and the reasons of a temporary character 
which had hitherto been advanced insup- 
port of the measure, and the actual time 
fixed for the limitation of the Bill. He 
did not wish to speak in any excited way 
with regard to the agitation that was now 
going on in Ireland; but he wished to 
call attention to the position in which 
the tenant farmer would be placed this 
autumn if he had a good harvest. He 
might find himself in as good a position 
as he had been for the last two or three 
years, and he would also find himself 
under a very exceptional law as regarded 
payment of rent. They must take one 
year with another. Ifthe tenant hada 
good crop, he would find himself en- 
couraged by the Bill to plead pauperism 
as an excuse for not paying hisrent. If 
he took that view, the argument by which 
the Bill had been supported absolutely 
failed, and this would not be a temporary 
Bill. If it were desired to bring the Bill 
into harmony with the Preamble, and 
with the reasons that had been adduced 
ofa temporary character for the measure, 
then the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
should be adopted. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. DUNDAS said, that he had given 
Notice of an Amendment, in page 1, 
line 25, after ‘‘Court,”’ to insert— 


“ That such ejectment is brought by a land- 
lord who has obtained from the Commissioners 
of Public Works a loan upon terms ratified and 
confirmed by ‘The Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act, 1880;’ and the re-payment of which is 
charged upon lands wholly or partially situate 
within the same Poor Law Union as the holding 
in dispute.” 


Probably, no one in the Committee ob- 


jected to the Bill more strongly than he 
did. He felt, however, that he could not 
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move his Amendment without making a 
second-reading speech ; and, as he did not 
wish unnecessarily to obstruct the pas- 
sage of the Bill, he would not move it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 27, to leave out the 
words ‘‘such distress as aforesaid,” in 
order to insert the words “ failure of the 
tenant’s crops.”” He merely desired, by 
that Amendment, to explain what had 
caused the distress. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would not object to admit it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment. 


_ Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL begged to move the 
merely verbal Amendment which stood 
in his name. Its object was to make 
the interpretation of the Bill clear, as, 
otherwise, there would be an ambiguity 
as to the meaning of certain terms. 
The insertion of his proposal would 
merely explain the idea of the Govern- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
80, after the word ‘‘to’’ to insert the 
words “rate of.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that the 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment, because other matters were in- 
volved besides the mere rate of rent. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that his Amend- 
ment was already contained in the Bill 
as it stood ; but if the Government ob- 
jected to it, he would withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 1, line 
31, to insert the words ‘security for”’ 
beforethe word ‘‘arrears.” Hisobject was 
to make the Bill moreworkable. He had 
listened with some bewilderment to the 
discussion, and the difficulty he felt was 
that of understanding how the measure 
was to be worked. With the object, 
therefore, of explaining what were the 
principles which should guide the Judges 
who had to carry out the Act, he had 
suggested this Amendment. The lan- 
guage of this clause followed the lan- 
guage of the Land Act of 1870 toa 
certain extent, but as applied to a very 
different set of circumstances. Under 
that Act it was enacted that, in the event 
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reasonable terms being refused by him, 
his claim for compensation should not 
be allowed. That put the question upon 
tolerably intelligible grounds, because 
the only question a Judge would have 
to decide upon would be with reference 
to the actual amount of rent which the 
tenant should pay, as to the reasonable- 
ness of the offer, and whether, from such 
information as might come before the 
Judge, the rent offered was of such an 
amount as to show reasonableness on the 
part of the landlord. But here, in this 
measure, they had to deal with the sol- 
vency of the parties, and he wished to 
have some understanding of what was 
the meaning of the words in the Bill— 
‘“‘Tf a reasonable offer was made and 
unreasonably refused.” He would ap- 
peal to any hon. Gentleman who had 
had experience as to the management of 
landed property, whether the unfortunate 
Judge would not have tremendous diffi- 
culties who was called upon to act under 
this clause? It constantly occurred to 
persons who were not merely in the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenants, but in that 
of debtor and creditor, to have requests 
for some postponement, in consequence 
of severe distress and inevitable misfor- 
tune; and everyone knew that there 
was nothing more difficult to arrive at 
than a proper decision in such matters. 
With all the advantage which a landlord 
might possess of knowing the position 
of his tenant, of what was his solvency, 
his industry, and other circumstances, 
he was constantly in great difficulty 
when called upon to decide whether the 
relief asked for should be granted or 
refused. The difficulty, especially, of 
drawing a distinction between individual 
tenants was such, that it was almost im- 
possible to make a substantial concession 
to one without giving it to another. Then, 
suppose a tenant came into Court under 
this Bill, and pleaded a loss of crops. 
Supposing he went on and declared that 
he had made a reasonable offer, and 
promised to pay if the payment were 
deferred until the next year, how was 
the Judge to deal with a question of that 
kind? How was he to arrive at the 
facts, which might not even be before 
the Court—how was he to give a fair 
and reasonable decision? It must be 
clearly understood that the Bill merely 
meant a promise to pay rent; or it must 
be taken that the postponement of rent 
would apply to all the tenantry in every 
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one of the districts were that Act ap- 
plied. A mere promise to pay might be 
construed as very illusory. And some- 
thing more would surely be required. 
Then, he would submit to the Govern- 
ment and the Committee that some 
words should be introduced such as he 
suggested, for there must be very few 
persons, indeed, who could not offer 
some security to their landlords. Let 
them consider, for a moment, the diffi- 
culty in which they were placed by this 
kind of legislation. The Judge could 
not go far beyond proof of failure of 
crops; but if that was to be held a suffi- 
cient excuse, they were laying down a 
broad principle which must be extended 
to other people besides landlord and 
tenant, and extended also to other 
parts of Ireland. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law), in dealing with 
this objection, had said that Judges were 
not fools, and that they would easily 
arrive ata conclusion. He (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) did not dispute the weight 
of the opinion of his Irish Friend; but 
there was a considerable amount of 
weight on the other side, and he was 
quite sure that the Judge would be 
fairly puzzled in endeavouring to arrive 
at aconclusion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government had 
declared that the whole object of the 
Bill was to deal with cases of tenants 
who suffered by the hand of God. Ifthat 
principle were to govern the Bill, then, 
really, a failure of crops was to be a 
ground for postponement of rent. On 
that point, they had a right to ask de- 
finitely for an answer, ‘‘ Aye,” or ‘‘ No,” 
from the Government, and they ought to 
know whether any further proof was to 
be thrown on the tenant of his inability 
to pay ; what the nature of that proof 
was to be, and what help was to be 
offered to the Judges in coming to a 
decision. In consequence of the state- 
ments which had been made from the 
Treasury Bench, he had looked back to 
see what was the course of jurisdiction 
in other countries in former times, and 
he had especially, as the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland had 
referred to it, looked up the law as laid 
down by Scotch Judges in former times. 
He did not think that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be content 
with the law of Scotland at the present 
day. He was notat all surprised that a 
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dogma of the kind quoted should have 
grag on from the mouth of a Scotch 

udge, because they knew that the Scotch 
law was founded on the Civil Law of 
Rome, and that, under the law of Rome, 
every latitude was allowed to the Judge 
of Superior Jurisdiction. The Pretor 
was a high Judicial officer, and had 
power to give relief to tenants in par- 
ticular circumstances. But when they 
were going to lay down such a principle 
as that at the present time—if they were 
—it ought to bo done very gravely and 
very carefully. In order to ascertain 
exactly how the matter stood, he went to 
the fountain head, and he took down a 
book which gave him almost a headache 
to look at; and, in the Corpus Juris Civilis, 
he found the whole question dealt with 
very fully. There was distress from the 
act of God; from the act of man; from 
the act of an enemy; from the calamity 
of seasons; from flights of starlings; 
from flights of jays; down to the case 
where the whole farm was swallowed up 
by an earthqaake, as to which it was 
most fairly laid down that the -tenant, 
then, was not liable for rent. Were they 
prepared to deal with the case in that 
way? The question had been frequently 
argued at earlier periods of our legal 
history; but it had now been settled by 
along series of decisions running over 
many centuries. Therefore, if they were 
to introduce a new law, let them clearly 
understand by whom this jurisdiction 
was to be exercised, and in what manner 
it was to be enforced. It was surely a 
most dangerous thing to give this enor- 
mous power, which was to be adminis- 
tered under peculiar circumstances, in 
the midst of a state of great excitement 
in the country, with acontinual struggle 
going on between class and class, and 
when, consequently, a Judge would have 
the greatest difficulty in arriving at an 
impartial decision. He had been led to 
discuss the matter at this length, be- 
cause the Prime Minister, and the Law 
Officers who supported him, had very 
imposingly said that, even if this Bill 
were passed, the landlord would still 
have all the rights which were exercised 
by landlords on this side of the Channel. 
He was staggered by that, and it led 
him to refrain from voting against the 
second reading. He took no part in 
that division, in the hope that they 
might get something more practical from 
the Government. He had now, how- 
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ever, made this preqetion, because he 
thought the landlords were entitled to 
this protection, and because, as the Com- 
mittee was probably aware, in Scotland, 
where a tenant was unable to pay his 
landlord, he could bring him before the 
Court, and make him give security for 
his past arrears, as well as for the 
accruing rent. He did not, in the pre- 
sent instance, extend this proposal to the 
future; but he thought, as regarded the 

ast, there ought to be some similar 
power to that in Ireland, and that the 
Government were bound to give some 
equivalent power to it to the landlord. 
If, for instance, power was given to the 
landlord to compel a full disclosure on 
the part of the tenant; or, if there were 
legal penalties if the tenant misled the 
Judge, that would be something to go 
upon, and, with something of that kind, 
he would be quite satisfied. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 31, before the word ‘‘ arrears,” 
insert the words “ security for.’’—(Sir Edward 
Colebrooke. ) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the Go- 
vernment could not accede to the propo- 
sition of the hon. Baronet (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke), and that for the same rea- 
son that he had just previously given— 
namely, that the effect would be to 
narrow, in some degree, the powers of 
the County Court Judge. The proposi- 
tion, in fact, would prevent the Judge 
where, for instance, the tenant owed 
five or six years’ arrears, and proposed 
some remission of the arrears on giving 
security for the rent, from deciding 
on that proposition. And yet those 
arrears might be a very heavy burden, 
and just a part of the debt which a rea- 
sonable landlord would wish to get rid 
of. They could not prudently lay down 
hard-and-fast rules by which the Judges 
should decide what was fair and reason- 
able in these cases. They must decide 
according to the particular conditions of 
the several cases which came before 
them. The Judges had been for 10 
years dealing with similar cases de- 
scribed in similar language, and only 
approached from a different point of 
view ; and’as they had hitherto disposed 
of such difficulties with substantial satis- 
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faction to all parties, so he assumed that 
they would be able to dispose of any 
which arose under this Bil. It must 
also be remembered that by the legisla- 
tion effected by the late Government 
the jurisdiction of these Judges had been 
enlarged ; that they were now precluded 
from practising, whilst their salaries 
were substantially increased ; so that it 
might reasonably be expected that they 
would have a better class of men dis- 
charging these important duties. Be- 
sides that, an appeal was given from the 
County Court Judges to the Judges of 
Assize, and from them to the Court of 
Appeal; and if that was not sufficient 
machinery to secure proper decisions, 
there were no possible means by which 
such could be secured. The Government 
certainly were not disposed to consent to 
anything like an introduction of the 
Scotch system. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the argument used by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Law) was that 
the Courts had been dealing for years 
with precisely analogous cases. He(Lord 
George Hamilton) assumed that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman alluded to 
cases coming under the 18th clause of 
the Land Act, and those were not by any 
means analogous cases, because in the 
whole of the Act, from beginning to 
end, the word ‘‘rent’’ was never men- 
tioned. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Rent is con- 
stantly dealt with under that section. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the word ‘‘rent”’ did not occur in the 
section. Then, did the Government in- 
tend that the Courts should decide what 
was a just and reasonable rent—‘“ If 
the tenant is willing to continue in the 
occupation of his holding upon just and 
reasonable terms as to rent?” These 
words did not occur in Clause 18. It 
was quite true that this Bill was limited 
as to time and area; but if they once 
laid down the principle that the Courts 
were to decide what was a just and rea- 
sonable rent, it was absolutely impos- 
sible to prevent that from being used in 
the future as some precedent. He was 
most anxious to obtain some explana- 
tion from the Government as to this 
matter, for it was most desirable that 
there should be no misapprehension as 
to their intentions. All who lived in 
Ireland must be aware that the Bill had 
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excited apprehensions which would, he 
hoped, never possibly be realized; but 
he ventured to say, on the other hand, 
that it had raised expectations which 
never could be realized either. He had 
received recently a paper called The 
Anglo-Celt, which had a considerable 
circulation in certain agricultural coun- 
ties such as Cavan and others, and in 
that paper this Bill was referred to not 
in any spirit of criticism or hostility, and 
in a manner which was supposed to be 
a most accurate description of the Bill 
brought in by the Government. In the 
issue of the 10th of June, the paper 
said— 

“The second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Land 

Bill, which provides for non-payment of rent 
for two years, passed Committee on Wednes- 
day, and is expected to become law before seven 
days.” 
The writer of that was, probably, as 
ignorant of the Forms of the House as 
he was of the proposals of the Bill; but, 
still, those who read the paper would 
probably never get a copy of the Bill, 
and, therefore, it was above all things 
desirable that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should express what was their in- 
tention on this matter; and he was sure 
if it once went forth that the Courts were 
to decide what was a fair rent, they 
would be creating a principle which 
would involve them in endless diffi- 
culties, because if it was competent for 
the tenant to come forward and say— 
‘¢ The rent which I pay is unreasonable,” 
it would also be competent for the land- 
lord to come forward and say—‘‘ The 
rent which my tenant pays is too low.” 
Was it, then, the deliberate intention of 
the Government that the Courts should 
decide what was a just and reasonable 
rent ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) replied, that the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton) did not seem 
to be aware that it was under that very 
18th section that for 10 years the Courts 
had been engaged in adjusting questions 
of reasonable and unreasonable rent. 
The question of the reasonableness of 
the rent was, with other matters, in- 
cluded in the provision referred to, 
which imposed upon the Court the duty 
of considering the conduct of both par- 
ties, and determining whether it was 
reasonable or unreasonable. The Court 
had to consider, when the landlord de- 
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manded an increase of rent, whether 
the increased rent demanded was a 
reasonable increase or not. If it was 
found that it was an unreasonable in- 
crease, then the Court adjudged the 
case against the landlord, and gave the 
tenant full compensation. If, on the 
contrary, the Court was of opinion that 
the landlord had only asked for a reason- 
able increase of rent, they would decide 
in his favour. Therefore, the case was 
one which the County Court Judges had 
really been deciding during the last 10 
years, although the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex asserted that it 
was a case which could not be decided. 
Again, in the latter part of the same 
clause, it was provided that if it should 
appear to the Court that the landlord 
had been, and was willing, to permit 
the tenant to continue in occupation on 
just or reasonable terms, which, of 
course, included rent and everything 
else, and these were refused by the 
tenant, the Court should award him no 
compensation. So, in the present Bill, 
a strictly analogous question would come 
beforethe County Court Judge—namely, 
whether the terms proposed by the 
tenant for continuance in his holding 
were reasonable. Now, whatever other 
matters might be considered, it was clear 
that the arrears of rent constituted a 
point upon which the tenant must make 
a reasonable offer. There was, there- 
fore, he submitted, no sufficient reason 
shown for making the alteration now 
proposed, and he hoped the Committee 
would not have any difficulty in dealing 
with the matter. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, this was one 
of the things which it was open for the 
Judge to consider. There was nothing 
to prevent him from considering a 
reasonable offer for arrears. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE asked, why, 
if the principle had been laid down and 
acted upon during the last 10 years, it 
was impracticable to adopt the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
giving the same authority other powers 
based upon the same principle ? 

Mr. SYNAN said, the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) had referred to an article in 
an Irish national newspaper called The 
Anglo-Celt, which described the Bill as 
one for the non-payment of rent for two 
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years, and which pe the views of 
the noble Lord and his Friends, who, 
for the last month, in point of fact ever 
since the Bill had been brought before 
the House, had been stating that it was 
a Bill to secure the non-payment of rent 
for two years. The noble Lord, there- 
fore, could not complain of that article. 
Whether it was written by one of the 
noble Lord’s Friends or not, he (Mr. 
Synan) was unable to say, as he was 
not in the noble Lord’s secrets. With 
respect to the 18th section of the Land 
Act of 1870, his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
was perfectly correct in his version of 
it. In the event of a claim for compen- 
sation on the ground of disturbance, 
the lowness of the rent and the length 
of the occupation might be taken into 
consideration by the Judge in awarding 
compensation. Whether the rent was low 
or high was quite as much an element in 
the calculation as the length of the occu- 
pation. In regard to the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke), which was now before the 
Committee, the hon. Baronet had fallen 
into the error of framing his Amend- 
ment upon Scotch principles and Scotch 
law. The hon. Baronet had told them 
that in Scotland the tenant would be re- 
quired to give security for the rent in a 
proceeding by the landlord for the re- 
covery of it. The Irish landlord could 
also proceed by civil action for the re- 
covery of his rent; but this Bill referred 
to ejectments, which was a proceeding 
for the recovery of the possession of the 
land, and, therefore, the Scotch law 
was not applicable to it, and the Amend- 
ment, therefore, could not be sup- 
ported. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he did 
not intend to detain the Committee 
by making a speech; but he thought it 
was important that he should point out 
that the case established by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
proved that the County Court Judge, 
under the Land Act, was entitled to con- 
sider rent as an element in the claim 
for consideration. At the same time, 
the case put by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not the strongest 
that might be made out. Underthe 9th 
section of the Land Act of 1870, the 
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conferred on him to consider whether 
the rent was reasonable or not. He 
would read three lines of the clause 
which referred to the claim for compen- 
sation for disturbance, and he thought 
the Committee would agree with him 
that they showed the County Court Judge 
had, at that moment, the very powers 
which this Bill sought to confer upon 
him. The clause read thus—“ If in case 
of any such tenancy ’’—that was to say, 
a tenancy terminated by ejectment for 
non-payment of rent, if the holding did 
not exceed a certain amount— 

‘Compensation for disturbance can be given 
in the Court, if the Court certify that non-pay- 
ment of rent has arisen from the rent being an 
exorbitant rent.” 


In that clause, the County Court Judge 

received in explicit terms the power 

a to be given to him in the present 
ill. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he did not think that the question was 
open to the construction which had been 
placed upon it, and he had no desireto lay 
down any hard-and-fast line. The words 
‘reasonable or not”? must govern the 
question of rent, as well as the arrears of 
rent, and the matter must be left entirely 
to the jurisdiction of the County Court 
Judge to ascertain whether or not the 
offer was reasonable or not. After the 
discussion which had taken place, he 
had no wish to press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 31, after ‘ other- 
wise,” to insert— 

‘‘ Provided, That no rent shall be deemed by 
the Court to be unreasonable which any other 
solvent tenant is willing to pay for the same, or 
would be willing to pay one year with another 
for the same, or which does not exceed the exist- 
ing rent at_the time of the ejectment.”’ 


The hon. Gentleman’said, the question 
was somewhat analogous to that which 
had already been discussed, and he 
moved the Amendment now, because 
the clause as it stood undoubtedly in- 
volved a question of principle—namely, 
that of the valuation of land by the 
State. That principle was either a car- 
dinal principle in the Bill, or it was not. 
If it was not, he hoped the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
or the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister would consent to accept the 
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Amendment which he moved; if, on the 
other hand, it was to be looked upon as a 
cardinal principle of the Bill, then he 
must say that he did think hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House would 
do well carefully to consider it before 
accepting the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; and he should certainly take a 
division upon the question, unless the 
Amendment were accepted. He admitted 
that the principle was already in the 9th 
clause of the Land Act of 1870, so far as 
related to tenancies in the past; but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
in the course of the discussion of that 
Bill, most explicitly stated that he gave 
the most solemn pledge to the House 
which it was possible for a Minister in 
his position to give, to the effect that, 
under no circumstances, should the Mi- 
nistry of the day attempt to apply it in 
the future. That was the statement 
made by the Prime Minister in 1870, 
and he Mr. Chaplin) challenged him to 
adhere to it that night. The right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Law) said the same principle 
was in the i8th clause of the Act. He 
(Mr. Chaplin) denied altogether that it 
was so. The word “rent” was not 
mentioned in the 18th clause at all. 
And, if necessary, he could quote whole 
volumes from the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman adducing, according to 
his (Mr. Chaplin’s) mind, the most un- 
answerable and convincing arguments 
against the principle of the valuation of 
rents. He moved the present Amend- 
ment in order to make the point per- 
fectly clear. He thought, if this prin- 
ciple was to be adopted in the Bill at 
all, that it was highly necessary they 
should give some instructions to the 
Judge who was to decide the question 
as to what were, and what were not, 
reasonable terms in regard to rent. He 
proposed, in the first place, that no rent 
should be deemed unreasonable which 
ony other solvent tenant was willing to 
pay. He wanted to know what argu- 
ment could be advanced on the other 
side of the Committee against such a 
proposition as that? Were they to have 
two or three tenants applying for a farm 
which happened to be vacant, and when 
one said—‘‘ I am ready to give £120 a- 
year,” they were nevertheless to direct the 
Judge of the Court to say—‘‘ No, I admit 
that you can get that sum whenever you 
please; but I am to decide, and I decide 
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that you are only to take £80.”” Where 
was that principle to stop? Were they 

oing to say to the tenant—“ It is per- 
fectly true thet you can 50s. a-quarter for 
the produce of that land, but there is 
competition for the supply of food as 
well as for land, and we cannot admit 
that you are to sell your produce in the 
dearest market; but we will lay down a 
rule that you are to take 35s. a-quarter.” 
Was not that exactly the same principle 
they were asked to adopt in regard to 
the rent? That was the first ground 
upon which he wished to give an in- 
struction to the Judge. What was 
the second? He said, in the second, 
that no rent should be deemed by 
the Court to be unreasonable which 
the tenant was willing to give one 
year with another; the third principle 
was, that no rent should deemed to be 
excessive or unreasonable which did not 
exceed the existing rent at the time of 
ejectment. He wanted to know upon 
what ground that could be disputed? 
The tenant entered into a contract with 
his eyes open, and he agreed to give a 
certain rent for a farm. Owing to cir- 
cumstances he was unable to do so, but 
there were 20 other persons who were 
able to give it, or more. Were they 
going to turn round and say to the land- 
lord—‘‘ No, though you can get a far 
higher rent than you are getting now, 
we refuse to allow you to entertain these 
offers, and we make an order that you 
must take considerably less rent than 
you could otherwise get.’’ He acknow- 
ledged the unfortunate position of the 
tenant; no one had greater sympathy 
with him than he had, and he was quite 
willing to help him; but if the tenant 
was to be helped, the proper way to do 
it was by the State. They ought all 
of them to join in bearing the burden. 
That was necessary. But what he pro- 
tested against, and would never cease to 
protest against, was the kind of sympathy 
manifested for the tenant on the part of 
the Government. The Government pro- 
posed to be generous and just to the 
people of Ireland. Generous and just! 
Yes, but it was justice and generosity 
to one class at the sole cost of another, 
while they did not bear one iota of the 
burden themselves. If the principle 
were once admitted, he did not know 
where it was to stop. There was no 
reason why it should not be applied to 
England, Scotland, and Wales, to- 
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morrow. He should certainly take the 
sense of the House upon the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 31, after the word “ other- 
wise,” to insert the words “Provided, That 
no rent shall be deemed by the court to be 
unreasonable which any other solvent tenant 
is willing to pay for the same, or would be 
willing to pay one year with another for the 
same, or which does not exceed the existing 
rent at the time of the ejectment.’”’—(Mr. 
Chaplin.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he was sorry 
to be compelled to trouble the Com- 
mittee again; but if hon. Members 
and the hon. Member (Mr. Chaplin) 
would give him their attention for a few 
moments, he thought he would be able 
to show that the instructions proposed 
would hardly attain that substantial 
justice which the hon. Member seemed 
to be anxious to secure. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member divided itself 
into two parts. [Mr. Cuapuin: Three. ] 
Well, into three parts. First of all, the 
hon. Member said that no rent should 
be deemed unreasonable which it ap- 
peared that any other solvent tenant 
was willing to pay for the holding; in 
other words, no rent was to be deemed 
unreasonable which the holding, as it 
stood, would bring in the open market 
by competition ; so that if the tenant had 
built a house on which he had spent 
£500, the measure of the rent was to be 
what any other tenant would give for 
that farm with house and all. [Mr. 
CuaPLin remarked, that the tenant 
got compensation for improvements if 
ejected.] The effect of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposed Amendment would be to 
exclude the tenant from compensation. 
Take the case of a man who had built a 
house which had cost him £300 or £400. 
He brought his claim for compensation, 
because, after having built a house or 
made other improvements, he found 
himself unable to continue to pay the 
rent. He fulfilled aH the other con- 
ditions of the Bill ; but when he made a 
proposition to the landlord to reduce his 
rent for that year or the next, he was 
met at once with—‘‘ Oh! your rent is 
perfectly reasonable, because it would 
not only be paid by an outsider, 
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if he got the opportunity, but he 
would pay even a gher. rent than 
you now pay for the farm as it 
stands with your improvements on it.” 
How could that case be met? How 
could they measure the rent of the ex- 
isting holding, part of which belonged 
to the tenant in the shape of improve- 
ments, by the sum which the other 
holding would bring in the open market ? 
The last part of the Amendment, how- 
ever, was the worst of all, because no 
rent was to be deemed unreasonable 
which did not exceed the existing rent 
at the time of the ejectment. So that 
no matter how exorbitant the rent might 
be, so that not even another man in Ire- 
land could be found who was willing to 
pay it, still that rent was to be deemed 
fair and reasonable, and why? Just 
simply because it was the rent. It was 
impossible for the Government to accept 
such an Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (who rose amid cries 
of ‘‘Question!’’) said, hethought that this 
was one of the most vital and important 
questionsinvolved inthe Bill. With great 
respect, therefore, he begged to differ 
entirely with the Committee, and he 
should continue to regard the question 
as one of the most important ever sub- 
mitted to hon. Members. When the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
replied to him, and said that what he 
was proposing to the Committee was 
this—that although a man might have 
spent £500 in building a house upon his 
farm, if he was compelled to quit the 
holding, the value of his outlay would 
be lost, and he would be entitled to 
receive no compensation whatever, he 
submitted that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman must be entirely unacquainted 
with the provision of the Land Act of 
his own Government. Unless he (Mr. 
Chaplin) totally misconceived the pro- 
vision of that Act, there was no case in 
which a tenant, upon leaving a farm, 
was not entitled to receive full compen- 
sation for every penny he had laid out 
in making improvements upon that farm. 
All he could say, if that was not the 
case in regard to the Land Act, that 
the Land Act of 1870 was even more 
defective, and a much worse Act than he 
had always thought it was; because he 
could conceive nothing more vicious than 
that, under any circumstances, a farmer 
should be liable to be turned out of his 
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holding without receiving compensation 
for his own money and capital laid out 
upon the farm. Did the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman dispute that asser- 
tion? Even in the case just submitted 
to the Committee by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the case of a man 
who had sent £500 in erecting a house, 
he would be entitled on leaving the hold- 
ing to full compensation for his outlay. 

‘tere ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, it was not 
a question of the tenant being turned 
out of his holding, but a question of a 
a tenant who wished to continue his 
holding on fair and reasonable terms. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked if theright hon. 
and learned Gentleman disputed the fact, 
that inthe event of the tenant either leav- 
ing the farm, quitting the farm, or being 
turned out of the farm, he would re- 
ceive compensation ? If he did not, what 
became of his argument? The right 
of the landlord to raise the rent, or to 
receive the rent, according to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman depended 
entirely on this—whether or not the 
landlord, in so doing, was defrauding the 
tenant of money he had laid out on the 
farm, and which he was entitled to be 
recouped. The clause, undoubtedly, in- 
volved the principle of the valuation of 
rents by the State, against which no 
man in the world had adduced as many 
arguments as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister. He (Mr. Chaplin) 
would, however, on this occasion, con- 
tent himself by reminding the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman of one, when he 
said—‘‘ I own I have not heard, and I 
do not know, and I cannot conceive what 
is to be said for a prospective power to 
reduce existing rents.”” Now, that was 
exactly the principle which the right hon 
and learned Gentleman was asking the 
Committee to accept inthe present Bill, 
and he (Mr. Chaplain) asked him to 
explain itif hecould? © 

Viscount GALWAY thought the 
Committee should have some explicit 
statement from the Government in 
answer to the question of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin)—namely, whether they were 
prepared to take care that any tenant 
who made an offer, and was willing to 
take a holding, should have the support 
of the law in Ireland? If a reasonable 
offer were made to take the farm, it was 
possible that it might be refused-and 
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put a stop to on account of some agita- 
tation—some anti-rent agitation outside, 
He should, therefore, like to have some 
explanation from the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, 
if a farm was fairly put up in the market, 
the Government would be in favour of 
supporting a reasonable cifer made for 
that farm, so that it should not be a 
question of ejectment or eviction, but 
merely a question of the value of the 
property, and of the value alone? He 
should like to have clear information 
from the right hon. Gentleman on that 
point, so that if a farm was worth so 
much in the market—say, £10 or £5 
a-year, or whatever the sum might be, 
if there was a real bond fide offer, that 
then those who were intrusted with the 
administration of the law in Ireland 
would take care that that offer was ac- 
cepted? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ques- 
tion addressed to him was one as to the 
legal interpretation of the law, and what 
the Executive Government would do in 
carrying out the law. He understood 
that what the noble Lord asked was, 
whether the Irish Government would 
think it right to protect the tenant who 
desired to make such an offer? Of course, 
the Irish Government would feel it their 
duty to do it. 

Mr. A.M. SULLIVAN remarked, that 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) seemed not to understand, 
or not to have read his own Amendment. 
If the hon. Member took the trouble to 
compare it with the clause as it stood, 
he would find that it read in this way— 

‘‘The tenant is willing to continue in the 
occupation of his holding upon such rent as any 
other solvent tenant is willing to pay for the 
same.”’ 


He thus lost sight of the fact that they 
were dealing with the rent the tenant 
who was willing to continue in the occu- 
pation of his own farm was to pay, and 
not with the question of an evicted 
tenant claiming compensation. There 
seemed to be a confusion of ideas that 
was bewildering the hon. Gentleman. 
The clause dealt with the case of a 
tenant who was not ejected at all; but 
who, on the contrary, was a tenant from 
whom an eviction was averted by the 
Bill, and accordingly, in the Bill, the 
terms upon which he was to remain 
undisturbed in his occupancy were to be 
reasonable terms. The hon. Gentleman 
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absolutely proposed, by a singular con- 
fusion of ideas, that the reasonable rent 
which the tenant was to pay in an offer 
for a farm from which he was not to be 
disturbed was the rack rent which that 
farm would fetch, with all his improve- 
ments on it, in the open market. If the 
hon. Member did not mean that, why 
did not he say, ‘‘ exclusive of his own 
improvements ?”” That would make it 
plain English and common sense, and, 
without such words, it was neither one 
thing nor the other. 

Mr. STORER protested against the 
vicious principle involved in the clause. 
From time immemorial rent had been a 
simple matter of contract, and now the 
Government were introducing the vicious 
principle of interfering with the freedom 
of that contract. He was afraid, if the 
principle were established in reference 
to Ireland, that it would not be confined 
to that country, but would, in the end, 
be extended to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and be made to include houses 
and every other description of property. 
According to the newspapers which had 
been quoted that was the principle ad- 
vocated, and it was made to apply to 
every description of property. He warned 
the Government and the Committee that 
they were treading upon most dangerous 

round. 

Mr. GORST said, that as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
had pretty freely criticized the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin), he should like 
to ask him a question as to the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ reasonable ’’ in the clause. 
Had it, he should like to know, reference 
to the actual value of the farm itself, 
or to the position of the tenant? It was 
very important that the Committee 
should have information on that point, 
because if the word ‘“ unreasonable” 
had regard only to the value of the 
farm, it would be much less pernicious 
in its effect than would otherwise be the 
case. But if it was to be construed as 
having reference to the position of the 
tenant at the time, then he did not know 
how the Prime Minister could escape 
from the charge of virtually seeking to 
establish a valuation of rents. The 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland appeared to think that it 
was not at all important that the Com- 
mittee should understand the clause; but 
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he (Mr. Gorst), on the contrary, main- 
tained that it was, for many reasons, 
desirable that they should understand 
it. Parliament, he contended, ought 
not to throw on the County Court 
Judges a burden greater than they 
could bear, and there were some things 
in the clause which ought to be made 
plain before it was allowed to pass. 
Everyone was aware that ‘‘ reasonable ”’ 
was a word which the Courts had the 
greatest difficulty in interpreting ; but 
the Government seemed disposed to 
avoid, if possible, giving any explana- 
tion of that elastic phrase. He could 
not say whether they were actuated by 
political or other motives in withholding 
the information. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) assumed a licence 
of accusation which went beyond the 
just liberty of a Member of Parliament. 
The hon and learned Gentleman had no 
ground for imputing, and no right to 
impute, to the Members of the Govern- 
ment, some of whom had sat in that 
House ten times as long as he had, the 
intention and desire to avoid giving in- 
formation to the Committee. But to 
pass from that not pleasing topic, he 
would give the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the best assistance in his power. If 
he were asked the meaning of the word 
“reasonable,” on the ground on which 
the hon and learned Gentleman put the 
question, he must disclaim any pretence 
of answering with authority; but he 
thought ‘‘reasonable”’ must be appre- 
hended with reference to the value of 
the holding, and not with reference to 
the circumstances of the tenant, after all 
the conditions which affected the value 
under the law as it stood had been duly 
measured. But the real answer to the 
question of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, which he was far from thinking 
unreasonable, were it not for the impu- 
tations by which it was accompanied, 
was to be found in the 18th clause of 
the Land Act of 1870, in which the 
words ‘‘ reasonable” and ‘‘ unreasona- 
ble” had been incorporated for the last 
10 years, and had ever since been con- 
stantly interpreted by a body of Judges, 
with regard to whom, the least that 
could be said was, that they had now 
become thoroughly accustomed to decide 
the questions with which they had to 
deal, and the inequalities in whose judg- 
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ments, naturally arising in the course of 
the first application of the Act, had been 
sO effectually considered by the Court of 
Appeal, that they could tolerably well 
see their way, so long as they were only 
called upon to act in the sense with 
which they were already practically con- 
versant. He was not, he might add, 
going to enter into the state of mind of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), whose argument had 
reference to compensation for improve- 
ments which had no practical exist- 
ence only in cases where a tenant was 
going to leave a farm, while the words 
in the clause related to an exactly oppo- 
site case, and contemplated an arrange- 
ment by which the tenant was to con- 
tinue in it. The point was, that as the 
Judge would have to consider what was 
a reasonable arrangement on the whole, 
for the continuance of the tenant on the 
farm, and as rent was one of the ele- 
ments which under those peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and not as a general rule, 
he would have to take into his view, it 
would not be right or just to say that no 
rent should be deemed unreasonable, if 
estimated for the purpose of continuance, 
which a solvent tenant might be ready 
to pay, inasmuch as he would proceed 
by a totally different standard, and 
would have regard to the farm with its 
improvements to which he had not con- 
tributed. But there was another effect 
of the proposal of the hon. Gentleman 
as it stood, which he (Mr. Gladstone) 
felt persuaded he did not understand. 
Many tenants who were in possession of 
their holdings in 1870 were still alive 
and in those holdings, and a portion of 
them under the 9th section of the Land 
Act were absolutely entitled to relief, 
and to have their eviction for non-pay- 
ment of rent considered as a disturbance 
when the rent was exorbitant. But the 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment, provid- 
ing, as it did, that in every case the 
rent should be reasonable and a fortiori 
not exorbitant in cases in which the 
eviction was for non-payment of rent, 
would absolutely take away the privi- 
lege which the Land Act now gave 
those tenants. 

Sir H. HERVEY BRUCE said, the 
arguments of the Prime Minister and of 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland seemed to be based 
upon the assumption that the tenant was 
a fool, and did not know his own mind. 


Mr, Gladstone 
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It was quite clear, however, that the 
solvent tenant referred to by the hon, 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr, 
Chaplin) must know that if he got 
the holding of a man who had been 
put out of his farm, he must pay com- 
pensation for the improvements which 
had been made on that farm, and must 
make his calculations accordingly. If 
he was wrong in that view, he should be 
glad to be set right. The right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land, he might add, rather ridiculed the 
idea that County Court Judges arrived 
at the value of a farm by asking solvent 
tenants what they would give for it; 
but he happened to know that it was 
a very common practice among those 
Judges to listen to statements as to what 
& person was prepared to give, and to 
base their estimate of damages against 
the landlord on such statements. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman ought 
not, therefore, he thought, to try to turn 
that part of the argument of the op- 
ponents of the Bill into ridicule. But 
the point on which he wished princi- 
pally to get information was, whether a 
tenant who had made an offer for a 
farm would not be obliged to compen- 
sate the outgoing tenant for the im- 
provements which the latter might have 
made upon it ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) disclaimed having 
meant to use any language, in speaking 
of the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), which 
could fairly be described as an attempt 
to turn that hon. Gentleman’s argument 
into ridicule. The hon. Baronet who 
had just sat down (Sir H. Hervey Bruce), 
however, was, he thought, under a mis- 
apprehension as to the real meaning of 
that hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. The 
hon. Gentleman made certain proposals, 
which he conceived suggested a proper 
standard as to the amount at which the 
rent of a holding might be reasonably 
fixed; and for the purpose of deter- 
mining what was a reasonable rent, he 
sought to provide that no rent should 
be deemed by the Court to be unreason- 
able which did not exceed the existing 
rent at the time of the ejectment, or 
which did not exceed what the holding 
would bring in the open market. The 
former meant that no existing rent should 
be deemed too high ; and the latter that 
no rent should be deemed too high, if a 
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stranger would giveso much forit. But 
the question was, not the ascertainment 
of what was a reasonable rent to be paid 
by a stranger for a vacant farm, but the 
ascertainment of the rent which the 
existing tenant who desired to continue 
in the occupation of his farm might be 
reasonably expected during the next 18 
months to pay to his landlord. It was 
obvious that the fair measure of that 
rent could not be what an outsider might 
be willing to pay, because he would get 
the benefit of the present tenant’s im- 
provements. 

Sir H. HERVEY BRUCE said, the 
point on which he wished to have an 
explanation was, whether it was not the 
fact that a new tenant could not enter 
upon the occupation of a farm from 
which another had been ejected without 


giving the latter compensation for the | [ 


improvements which he had made upon 
it? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law), replied that the 
question at issue was not that of a new 
tenant coming in and paying the existing 
tenant a certainsum. The real question 
was, whether the existing tenant was to 
continue on in the occupation of his 
holding on fair terms as to rent, &c. ; 
and, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
would be a fair rent for him to pay, the 
rent which an outsider might be disposed 
to give, could not, he repeated, be re- 
garded as a just measure. 

Lorp ELCHO said, his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) had been somewhat 
twitted by the Prime Minister, because 
he had pointed out that the Government 
seemed indisposed to give the Committee 
information as to the true meaning of 
the clause. What he (Lord Elcho), 
however, rose to complain of was that 
the information which they did give in 
reference to the object of the Bill was 
so varied that it was impossible to get 
at its real meaning and intention. 
Having carefully listened to the discus- 
sion, he thought the Committee might 
fairly arrive at the conclusion that it 
was proposed by the Government to fix 
the rent of farms through the agency of 
a public officer to be appointed by that 
House or the Court. He would not 
now say whether that was right, though 
it was a point on which he might, at 
some other time, take an opportunity of 
expressing his opinion. But he wanted 
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really to be taught upon the question ; 
and he desired, in his ignorance, to sit 
at the feet of those modern Gamaliels of 
political economy, who occupied the 
Treasury Bench. He wished that 
either the right hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland, or the Prime 
Minister—he cared not which—or both 
of them, would inform the Committee on 
what principle, and not on what grounds 
of expediency, they proposed to fix and 
remit rents—for that was the plain Eng- 
lish, or Irish, or Scotch, of the Bill— 
through the instrumentality of a public 
officer? He desired to know, further, 
on what principle, not on what ground 
of expediency, they proposed to do that 
with regard to land, while they did not 
think it right to pursue the same course 
with respect to the rent of houses. 
‘No, no!’’] It wasall very well to say 
‘‘No;” but he wanted to know on what 
principle the distinction was drawn. 
The agitation which had given rise to 
the Bill at present only affected land ; 
but, if he was not mistaken, a Petition 
had been presented to the House, not 
very long ago, from Tralee, in which it 
was set forth that the position of the 
owners and occupiers of houses in that 
town was most unsatisfactory, and in 
which the petitioners prayed that there 
might be legislation on the subject. He 
would ask the Committee to mark that 
fact, and he would repeat his appeal to 
the Government to give him an answer 
to the question which he had put, and 
which he thought he had a right to de- 
mand that an answer should be returned. 
[‘* Question!”?] It was so much to the 
purpose that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
evidently did not like the question to be 
asked ; and he again invited the Govern- 
ment to state, distinctly and openly, on 
what ground of principle they drew a 
distinction between land and houses, as 
to the fixing of rent. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did not 
expect he should be able to satisfy the 
noble Lord (Lord Elcho), whose question 
had been asked by himself many times 
before, as well as by other hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on the opposite side of the 
House. It was aquestion which turned 
on the meaning, principle, and intention 
of the Bill ; and the Government had not 
for a single moment denied or attempted 
to conceal the fact that the Bill had been 
introduced as an exceptional measure, 





for the purpose of preventing the pro- 
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prietary rights of the tenants, whose 
holdings it would affect, from being taken 
away. In order to attain that object, it 
had been found necessary to call in the 
assistance of an officer of the Court, who, 
in endeavouring to find out whether a 
landlord was trying to take away the 
proprietary right of a tenant or not, 
would have to ascertain what was the 
offer made by the tenant, and in what 
manner that offer had been met by the 
landlord. Then the question of rent 
would come in. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he gathered from 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Bill was a measure which was 
exceptional in its character, and which 
was founded on no sound principle of 
political economy ; that it was, in short, 
a measure of expediency, and not one 
of principle. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that 
the Bill was founded on that principle 
of political economy which was consis- 
tent with the principles of political jus- 
tice—that the proprietary rights even 
of tenants should not be taken away 
from them. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (who rose amid cries 
of ‘‘ Divide! ’’) said, that, as hon. Mem- 
bers opposite seemed so anxious to put 
an end to the discussion, he should, if 
the disturbance were continued, move to 
report Progress. He could not, he 
thought, fairly be charged with ever 
having wilfully obstructed Public Busi- 
ness, and he regarded the question be- 
fore the Committee as being of such 
importance that it ought not to be slurred 
over. Besides, the answer which he had 
received from the Treasury Bench was 
so unsatisfactory, that he must ask the 
permission of the Committee to say a few 
words with respect to it. The Committee 
had been told by more than one Member 
of the Government that the clause under 
their consideration, as well as his own 
Amendment, had reference to tenants 
who had not been turned out of their 
farms, and in regard to whom it was a 
question whether they were to continue 
in the occupation of those farms or not. 
But how did the clause begin? These 
were the opening words—‘“‘ An ejectment 
for non-payment of rent.” And what, 
he would ask, did an ejectment for non- 
payment of rent mean? Did the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Law) mean to say that a 

-farm still continued to be occupied by a 
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tenant after ejectment? Was the farm 
then vacant or not? The answer to the 
question, What was a vacant farm ? was 
—‘ A farm from which the tenant has 
been ejected.” The whole line of argu- 
ment of the right hon. and learned (en- 
tleman, therefore, fell to the ground. 
Indeed, the arguments which he had 
attempted to foist on the Committee only 
served more clearly to show that which 
a great many hon. Gentlemen knew be- 
fore—that the Members of the Govern- 
ment were totally unacquainted with the 
scope of their own Bill. They had 
chopped and changed so much ; they had 
made and withdrawn so many conces- 
sions, that he did not greatly wonder 
that they were in ignorance, at the pre- 
sent moment, of the position in which 
they really stood. He wished to saya 
word with regard to a sentence which 
had, a few minutes before, fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland. He heard that 
right hon. Gentleman say that the Land 
Act of 1870 gave proprietary rights to 
the tenant in the soil. He assumed, 
from the silence of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that he had correctly represented 
the statement which he had made. But 
what was the language used by the 
Prime Minister during the discussions on 
the Land Act of 1870? And he asked 
that question, because an important 
Member of the Government now said 
that that Act gave to the tenant a joint 
proprietary right in the soil, thus enun- 
ciating a doctrine which was, he (Mr. 
Chaplin) maintained, a distinct viola- 
tion of the pledges which, in 1870, had 
been given to Parliament and the coun- 
try. The Prime Minister then told the 
House that the main contention of the 
Government was that the great remedy 
to be provided for the Irish occupier 
should be in the shape of prevention 
against eviction, but not of joint pro- 
perty in the soil. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went further, and stated that he 
was not prepared to say that just protec- 
tion to the tenant afforded either apology 
or reason for endowing him with a joint 
property in the soil. The question was 
a very serious one; and what, he would 
ask, became of all the assertions of the 
right hon. Gentleman with respect to the 
operation of the Act of 1870? Wasit 
now his opinion that that Act did confer 
upon the tenant a joint property in the 
soil, and that the Bill of 1880 had been 
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rendered necessary in order to protect 
that property? He should have thought 
ita thing impossible for a man in the 
position of the Prime Minister solemnly 
to pledge his faith to Parliament one 

ear, and to throw all his promises to the 
winds inanother. Those were questions 
which must be considered before the 
discussion was hurried on to a close. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had made another 
admission which, to him (Mr. Chaplin), 
was very startling—although, perhaps, 
he ought not to describe it as start- 
ling, inasmuch as it was one which he 
had for some time been trying to elicit 
from the Treasury Bench. He wanted 
to know whether the valuation of rents 
by the State was, or was not, to be con- 
sidered a cardinal principle of the Bill? 
andthe Committee had just been informed 
that it was to be a cardinal principle. 
But what did the Prime Minister, in the 
discussions of 1870, say upon that point. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked how the 
rents of which he was speaking were to be 
valued ? Was it, he went on to say, in 
accordance with the prices of produce, 
and of what produce; and couldany man, 
he added, fix by law a system of valua- 
tion of rents, founded on the prices of 
agricultural produce of allkinds? That 
was only one of the hundred arguments 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
used against the system of the valuation 
of rents; and the Committee was, he 
thought, entitled to demand from a man 
occupying the present position of the 
right hon. Gentleman some explanation 
of the reasons which had induced him to 
seatter all those pledges and promises— 
for they were pledges and promises—to 
the winds. Until that explanation was 
given, he should do his best to stop the 
progress of the Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had no 
difficulty in complying with the demand 
of the hon. Gentleman, although he did 
not think that, during discussion on the 
present clause, which the observations of 
the hon. Gentleman did not touch, wasa 
very convenient time to deal with the 
topics which he had introduced to the 
notice of the Committee. His answer to 


the hon. Gentleman was, that he had 
thrown none of them to the winds. 
(Oh, oh! “4 He had not consciously 
thrown one of them to the winds. [‘Oh, 

To those hon. Gentlemen whose 
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superior to that which he himself pos- 
sessed, he deferred ; but, speaking of his 
own bewildered and fallible intentions, 
he would repeat that he had thrown 
none of those pledges and promises to 
the winds. He retained his objection to 
any general system of fixing rents; butthe 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) ought, in equity, and he would 
add, in common sense, to construe those 
pledges and promises not with reference 
to the exigencies of 1880, but with regard 
to the enactments of 1870. If the hon. 
Gentleman turned to Clauses 9 and 18 of 
the Land Act, he would see that, not- 
withstanding all the objections which he 
(Mr. Gladstone) entertained in 1870, and 
which he still entertained, to a general 
valuation of rents by public officers, as 
a basis for fixing the relations between 
landlord and tenant, he recognized, on 
that occasion, that in the circumstances 
in which Ireland was placed, there were 
extreme and exceptional cases in which, 
beyond the limits of the Ulster custom, 
it was impossible to exclude altogether 
the application of that principle. His 
general view of the inexpediency, the 
impolicy, and the impracticability of a 
general valuation of rents by public 
officers was just as valid against the 
exceptional cases of 1870 as against the 
new exceptional cases most peculiar in 
their character, even more so than those 
in 1870, with which the Government 
had felt it to be their duty to deal in the 
present Session. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
rose to call the attention of the Commit- 
tee to the somewhat irrelevant discussion 
which had now been going on for a con- 
siderable time. The noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) had, in the course of that discus- 
sion, put a series of questions to the 
Prime Minister and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, which ought not, in his (Mr. 
O’Connor Power’s) opinion, to have been 
answered ; and he desired to call the at- 
tention of the Chairman to the ‘serious 
waste of time which must be the result 
if a Member of the House, possessing 
the experience and authority of the noble 
Lord, chose to utilize that experience 
and authority for the purpose of putting 
irrelevant questions. He must also ob- 
serve that, in his humble judgment, the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) had, in the course of the 
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no new argument to the Committee why 
his Amendment should be accepted. He 
had merely repeated what he had said 
several times when the principle of the 
Bill was under discussion, and made 
quotations from speeches of the Prime 
Minister in 1870, which he had heard 

roduced in different forms before. Now, 
he (Mr. O’Connor Power) protested 
against the time of the Committee being 
taken upin thatway. So far as he him- 
self was concerned, he had no interest in 
what were known as the actual facilities 
for the despatch of Business in that 
House. He had no stake in the matter 
such as the Government had, or the 
Leaders of the Conservative Party, who 
might some day find themselves again in 
Office. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
rose to Order. He wished to know 
whether the observations of the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
had any relation to the Question before 
the Committee ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Mayo was perfectly 
in Order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
had always been under the impression 
that an hon. Member was in Order;when 
speaking on a question of procedure, 
and that if he thought the ordinary 
course of procedure was being violated, 
with the object of throwing obstructions 
in the way of the progress of Public 
Business, it was his duty to call atten- 
tion to the matter. The hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), be- 
fore he resumed his seat a second time, 
committed the mistake of arguing that, 
because an ejected tenant had not been 
actually evicted —— 

Mr. CHAPLIN: What I said was 
that when an ejectment had taken 
place the farmer must be considered 
evicted. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER replied, 
that it was not necessary to controvert 
that proposition in order to show the 
absurdity of the hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment. They were dealing in this Bill 
with the alternative course, the adoption 
of which by the tenant would enable him 
to remain in his farm, and in that case 
the tenant might not be evicted. If that 
were done, landlord and tenant might 
enter into an equitable arrangement 
which would prevent the necessity for 
an actual ejectment. 


Mr, O°’ Connor Power 
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Mr. WARTON, who spoke amid con- 
siderable interruption, said, that he 
desired to present an argument to the 
Committee which had not been alluded 
to up to that time by any hon. Member 
on either side of the House. The gee. 
tion which enabled a Judge to certify 
that an eviction had been caused, from 
the rent being exorbitant, suggested to 
his mind an idea which had not been 
noticed or observed upon by anybody up 
to that time, and which, in justice to the 
landlords, ought to be noticed. He held 
in his hand a Return which gave the 
number of cases in which, during the 
years 1877, 1878, and 1879, evictions 
had been caused by the rent being exor- 
bitant. He found that during those 
three years, in ‘every county in Ireland, 
there was no single case of exorbitant 
rent. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 142; 
Noes 261: Majority 119.—(Div. List, 
No. 55.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
put an Amendment on the Paper with 
the object of affording some guide to 
the tribunals which would have to decide 
as to the meaning of the word “‘ reason- 
able” in the Bill. Of course, it would 
not be understood that he approved of 
the principle of the measure itself; but, 
assuming that that question was now 
decided, it seemed to him that the Judge 
had a right to ask for some guidance as 
to the meaning of this word. It was, 
of course, quite true that the County 
Court Judges had been accustomed to 
decide questions concerning rent; but 
he wished to point out that this par- 
ticular measure was passed under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, and he was 
afraid that it was only these exceptional 
circumstances which, if the Bill passed 
in its present form, the tribunals would 
take into account. What he wanted the 
Committee to do was to aceept an Amend- 
ment of the clause which should indicate 
to the County Court Judge, and that the 
Judge should take into account, not 
merely the two years of distress, but the 
general value of the farm with which he 
had to deal. That was only fair to the 
landlord as well as to the tenant, be- 
cause at present the former got no special 
benefit from good years ; and it was not 
fair, therefore, that he should bear the 
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whole burden of exceptionally bad years. 
He wanted also to call the attention of 
the Government to the great danger they 
were running in bringing eleemosynary 
assistance by legislation to any body of 
people in the country. Against those 
dangers the Amendment he proposed 
would be, to a certain extent, a safeguard. 
If nothing of the sort were introduced 
into the Bill, it might be that the Courts 
would decide that, as a tenant had made 
nothing by his farm for two years, 
a reasonable rent would be nothing. 
The tenantry of Ireland certainly should 
be taught the doctrine, which he was 
convinced the Government held, that a 
tenant entering into a contract must take 
into account not only good years, but 
bad ones, and must be prepared for any 
bad seasons which might come on him, 
and must not expect that whenever 
bad years overtook him he might look 
for legislative interference on his be- 
half. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 31, after the word ‘‘ and,” to 
insert thewords “ Provided, That in determining 
what is a reasonable rent the court shall have 
regard to the letting value of the farm during 
the preceding ten years, and.”—(Mr. Arthur 
Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” ‘ 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, there was 
great danger in laying down a limit of 
one kind, unless they were prepared to 
define all the elements which should 
enter into the mind of the Court. The 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) was mistaken in supposing that 
the County Court Judge would require 
any suggestions from that House to en- 
able him to decide the principles which 
he should follow, because these Judges 
were deciding cases of this kind every 
day in the week. ‘‘ Reasonable” was 
the word with which they had to deal 
in a great variety of cases ; its meaning, 
of course, varying according to the par- 
ticular circumstances of each case which 
came before them. He was sure that 
the Committee might trust the Judges, 
who were not so unversed in their 
duties as not to know how to interpret 
and apply this word as occasion re- 
quired. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that the Commit- 
tee should recollect that they were deal- 
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ing with a very exceptional Bill, and one 
brought forward to meet an exceptional 
state of affairs in Ireland. That being 
so, it was very necessary that in dealing 
with an exceptional state of affairs there 
should be no hasty decision against the 
landlords. The County Court Judge 
had first to decide whether the tenant 
was unable to pay his rent; and, conse- 
quently, it was necessary for him to con- 
sider whether the tenant ought to con- 
tinue in occupation of his holding. Of 
course, the tenant wished to continue in 
his holding; and the question, therefore, 
rose, what would be reasonable terms as 
to payment of arrears of rent or other- 
wise, upon which the tenant should be 
allowed to remain in possession? What 
would be reasonable terms as to rent ? 
Certainly, it would not be an increased 
rent. It would be absurd to make a 
man pay increased rent who was not 
able to pay his original rent. It would 
naturally be suggested to the Judge 
that in considering what would be just 
and reasonable terms to impose, he 
should be of opinion that it would be 
just and reasonable to reduce the rent; 
and it seemed to him that if the whole 
matter were left to the decision of the 
County Court Judges, some would be of 
opinion that it would be just and rea- 
sonable to reduce the rent. It was 
obvious that that was a very dangerous 
principle to the landlords. Everyone, 
he was sure, wished to treat the land- 
lords as fairly as possible, consistently 
with carrying out this Bill, and no one 
wished to press it unfairly against them. 
If, therefore, they handed over to the 
decision of the Judge, not only the land- 
lord’s legal rights for recovering posses- 
sion, but the measure of the rent which 
they were to receive, it was not unrea- 
sonable that Parliament should remind 
the County Court Judge of some clear and 
obvious elements which should enter into 
his decision. The Amendment picked 
out one element which should enter 
into, and be the governing principle of, 

any decision arrived at with reference 
to rent by a County Court Judge. What 
was that element? The Amendment 
provided that in determining what wasa 

reasonable rent, the Court should have 

regard to what was the letting value of 

the farm during the preceding 10 years. 

Was not that a fair proposition? It 

allowed the Judge to take the rough 








with the smooth. The period of 10 
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years would cover good and bad years, 
and would enable the Judge to arrive 
at a fair, calm, and reasonable decision 
of what was a reasonable rent. It 
seemed to him that the argument was 
not only reasonable but obvious. How 
was it met ? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Law) considered that it 
was sound and unanswerable; but he 
said there was a danger in laying down 
one element only that must enter into 
the decision of the County Court Judge. 
Well, the letting value was the great 
cardinal, supreme element that must 
enter into the decision of the County 
Court Judge. But that suggestion was 
met by the criticism that the insertion 
of this one element would induce the 
County Court Judge to ignore all the 
other elements. That was not the 
meaning of the Amendment, nor was it 
the meaning of his hon. Friend who 
proposed it; and it would be quite right, 
if there was that danger, that it should 
be met by the insertion of words making 
it clear that that was only one element 
in the decision. He would suggest that 
the objection would be obviated by in- 
serting, after ‘shall have regard,” the 
words ‘‘amongst other things” before 
the words “‘ of the letting value.” 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he had 
the same objection to this Amendment 
as he had to that of the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 
The letting value of the farm, ‘‘ during 
the previous ten years,’ would include 
the value of a tenant’s own improve- 
ments. He would put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland if he did not consider that ‘‘ the 
letting value of the farm’ would un- 
doubtedly be the letting value of the 
farm including the tenant’s own im- 
provements? Ifthe hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Balfour) did not mean that a tenant’s 
own improvements should be valued 
against him, why did he not put that in 
his Amendment? The letting value of 
a farm might be £100 a-year, and the 
value of a tenant’s own improvements 
might be £40. The Amendment would 
make it necessary to consider against 
the tenant the value of his own improve- 
ments added to the rent he paid for the 
farm. With respect to the suggestion 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the late Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Gibson), he (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
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must say that he considered the greatest 
danger to lie in the innocence of the 
proposals made by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. There was not g 
Member of that House who had the 
same facility for putting most dangerous 
propositions in the most innocent man- 
ner. Why was this Amendment insisted 
upon? It was because it was directly 
in the interests of the landlord, and 
would tend to destroy the good effects of 
the Bill. Of course, the Judge would 
take the letting value of the farm into 
consideration, among other things; and 
he, for one, objected to an invidious dis- 
tinction being given to any one circum- 
stance of the case. He desired that the 
letting value of the farm should be 
taken into consideration by the Judge; 
but he objected to its being invidiously 
singled out and given undue prominence 
in the Bill. 

Mr. GORST said, that, in his opinion, 
the Amendment was strictly reasonable. 
He hoped that the Government would 
forgive him for saying that this remark- 
ably important clause of the Bill was 
extremely obscure, and did not, in fact, 
possess the advantage of being couched 
in strictly grammatical language. It 
appeared to him that it was desirable 
that this clause should be made as clear 
as possible for the benefit of those who 
had to administer the law. The Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend (Mr. Balfour) 
only put into legal language the expla- 
nation which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister was good enough to 
give to the meaning of the clause. The 
clause was certainly obscure; as it stood, 
it was clearly susceptible of two mean- 
ings. It might be that those who had 
to administer the law might think that 
the circumstances of the tenant ought 
to be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining what was a reasonable rent to 
be paid, rather than the letting value of 
the holding ; and the Amendment gave 
those who had to administer the law 
direction as to the manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
said that they ought to apply the 
clause. In considering what was a rea- 
sonable rent, the Judge was not to have 
regard to the particular circumstances 
of the tenant, but to the letting value of 
the tenancy itself. With regard to the 
objection of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan), it would have been a valid 
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objection if the value of the land had 
been the only circumstance to be taken 
into account. If the Judge had only to 
consider the letting value of the land 
during the preceding 10 years, then, 
doubtless, the tenant’s improvements 
might be reckoned. But the Amend- 
ment proposed, in determining what was 
a reasonable rent, the Judge should, 
among other things, consider the letting 
value of the land during the preceding 
10 years. The Judge, in considering 
what was the letting value of the land 
for the preceding 10 years, would also 
consider any other circumstances that 
ought to be taken into account in the 
case. One of these circumstances would 
be whether the letting value of the 
farm was due to the intrinsic value of 
the land, or partially due to that cause, 
or how far it was due to the tenant’s 
improvements. If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law) would look into 
the Amendment, he thought he would 
see that it was reasonable and just. It 
only directed the attention of the Judge 
to one element which ought fairly to be 
taken into consideration in deciding 
what was a reasonable rent. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, that the reason 
giving the Committee for adopting the 
Amendment was the alleged obscurity of 
the clause. He really thought hon. Gen- 
tlemen must be dull of apprehension, if 
they could not understand the clause in 
its present form. It would be perfectly 
possible for the County Court Judge 
to arrive at a reasonable and fair valua- 
tion of the rent on the clause asit stood. 
The Amendment proposed that, in con- 
sidering what was a reasonable rent, the 
Judge should have regard to the letting 
value of the farm for the preceding 10 
years. He did not think that any prac- 
tical farmer would like to take a farm in 
England upon the past 10 years’ average 
value of agricultural produce with the 
prospects that were then before them. He 
could not conceive how any hon. Gentle- 
man could stand up and suggest an 
Amendment such as that to the Commit- 
tee. He hoped that no alteration would 
be made in the clause, which was per- 
fectly clear as it stood. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that if the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hert- 
ford (Mr. Balfour) had moved to intro- 
duce words in the clause proposing that 
the Judge should have regard to the 
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letting value of the farm for the preced- 
ing 10 years, ‘“‘ amongst other things,” 
then he should have thought there was 
some reason init. As the Amendment 
was proposed, however, it seemed to him 
that the attention of the Judge was 
directed to one element in the valuation 
to the exclusion of others. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that he hoped the Government would ac- 
cept the Amendment. Apart from the 
principles of the Bill, he considered that 
its greatest disadvantage arose from the 
extreme vagueness of its directions to 
the tribunals who would have to decide 
these cases. The hon. Member for Here- 
fordshire (Mr. Duckham) seemed to 
think that the directions given to the 
tribunals who had to administer the law 
were perfectly plain. He (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) could not agree with him 
in that conclusion. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Law) had reminded 
the Committee, at an early period, of the 
convenience of certain changes which 
it had been his (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s) duty when Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to propose, and to carry through 
the House, in the position of County 
Chairmen in Ireland. The Act to which 
he referred amalgamated several ap- 
pointments, and increased the salaries 
of the remainder, and thus the Govern- 
ment were able to get better and more 
experienced lawyers to occupy the posi- 
tion of County Court Judges. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that the Bill 
would have to be administered by a 
better class of Chairmen than Ireland 
had been accustomed to; but it should 
be remembered that the Act on this sub- 
ject only passed three years ago, and 
very few changes had as yet been made 
under it. The present Bill was only to 
last a year and a-half from the present 
time. What were the facts with regard 
to these tribunals? He did not wish to 
place his knowledge against that of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s; but he could 
only say that during the four years that 
he was connected with the Government 
of Ireland, he heard constant complaints 
from landlords on one side, and from ten- 
ants and their friends on the other, as to 
the contrariety and difference in the deci- 
sions of the County Chairmen. Only the 
other day, the hon. Member for County 
Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin) had referred to 
thatcircumstance, andhadremarkedupon 
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the great uncertainty and discontent 
which prevailed: in consequence of the 
different principles upon which County 
Court Judges in the various parts of Ire- 
land acted with regard to cases under 
the Land Act. By this Bill they were 
going to increase immensely the already 
onerous duties of these County Chairmen. 
By the Schedule of the Bill, 11 or 12 of 
these Judges in the different counties 
were to decide in these cases, and it was 
most likely that a great variety of opinion 
would result. There would be no end of 
variety on this question of the value of 
rents, if the Committee did not lay down 
some principle by which these gentlemen 
might be guided. That difference of 
opinion might prevail was obvious, even 
from what took place in that Committee; 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
County of Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
having stated that, in his opinion, there 
should be taken into consideration the 
possible loss of the tenant by the over- 
flow of the Shannon. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman must have mis- 
understood him. What he stated was, 
that other considerations ought to be 
taken into account besides that put in 
the Amendment. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
included the overflow of the Shannon as 
one of the elements he must intend it to 
be taken into consideration. What he 
wished particularly to point out was 
the probable difference of opinion be- 
tween the County Chairmen, and the 
necessity of laying down some principles 
by which the several authorities should 
endeavour to frame their decisions. Un- 
less that were done, the result would be 
that the Bill would create great dis- 
content throughout Ireland. Its limi- 
tation to the scheduled districts was 
already a cause of discontent in the 
districts not scheduled, and difference of 
opinion among the Chairmen would 
cause discontent in the scheduled districts 
themselves. He would venture, even at 
that late moment, to call the attention of 
the Government to this matter. They 
objected to this Amendment because it 
only placed one element before the 
Judges. But the Amendment was right 
so far as it went, and he wished they 
would go further in the same direction. 
If the Government desired that the 
County Court Judges should take the 
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tenant’simprovementsinto consideration, 
then they could propose an Amendment 
to that effect. Above all things, it was 
necessary to lay down some principle 
upon which the tribunals were to decide 
these questions. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
right hon. Baronet was probably aware 
that there was an appeal from the dif- 
ferent Courts. He could not but think 
that if they were to attempt to control 
the Judges as to the manner in which 
they were to use their judgment, they 
would be entering into a course which 
would be hard to follow up. This was 
not the only direction that would be 
given them. ‘Two or three others might 
be mentioned, and he could not see how 
they could give the Courts discretion, 
and could also decide the matter for 
them. The Amendment proposed to 
hold up one particular principle before 
the County Court Judges; and if that 
were done they would be led to suppose 
that that consideration was to have much 
more effect than any other. It seemed 
to him that the insertion of a Proviso 
that the average rent of a farm for the 
previous 10 years was to be taken into 
consideration would very much hamper 
the County Court Judge in exercising 
his judgment. He could conceive cases 
in which that element might very much 
enter; but it would be always open in 
its application to the objection by the 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan). 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, with re- 
gard to what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, he seemed to be of opinion that 
the effect of the Amendment would be 
to control the discretion of the Court. 
He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) did not think 
that the effect of the Amendment would 
be to control the discretion of the Court, 
but only to point out that certain cir- 
cumstances were to be taken into con- 
sideration. But if the Court were con- 
trolled, it would be because without this 
Amendment it would have gone wrong. 
The right hon. Gentleman told them 
that the Courts ought always to take 
this. principle into consideration in 
framing their judgments; but he also 
said that it was inexpedient to force them 
to take it into consideration, because it 
would be putting upon them unnecessary 
control. The reason why the Amend- 





ment was necessary was because, in his 
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opinion, the Bill, in its present shape, 
would prevent the Court from taking 
into consideration the previous 10 years’ 
value of the holding. The Bill was un- 
doubtedly passed in consequence of ex- 
ceptional circumstances ; and the Courts, 
being well acquainted with the inten- 
tions of the Government, and also guided 
by the statement in the Preamble, which 
alleged the distress of the last few years 
as a reason for the measure, would take 
these things into consideration, and 
would be much inclined to leave out 
those other elements which the Govern- 
ment admitted they ought to consider. 
Some hon. Members had objected that if 
the letting value during the previous 10 
years was to be stated as an element in 
the decision of the Court, such circum- 
stances as the overflow of the Shannon 
ought not to be omitted. He did not 
know how the value of land was deter- 
mined in Ireland; but, if it were deter- 
mined on the same principle as in Eng- 
land, the fact that it was liable to be 
flooded would have a very material effect 
on the letting value, and was, therefore, 
already included in the Amendment 
under consideration. He could not but 
think that the Government, in objecting 
to the Amendment, entirely misconstrued 
it; but he hoped that, after considera- 
tion, they would see their way to agree 
to it. 

Mr. PUGH said, that the reason 
which had been alleged for the adoption 
of this Amendment was that the dif- 
ferent County Court Judges would not 
be able to find out the proper rent. It 
had been alleged that without these 
directions it would be almost impossible 
for the County Court Judges to ascertain 
what was a reasonable rent. He would 
remind hon. Members that the assess- 
ment committees in England and Wales 
had hitherto been able to ascertain the 
value of land without difficulty. If the 
statute under which they acted were 
looked at, it would be seen that nothing 
was said about taking into consideration 
the rent 10 years back. The Act was 
passed in the last reign, and it had been 
found to operate very fairly. He did not 
think that any assessment committees in 
the United Kingdom had any difficulty 
in arriving at what was reasonable value 
without any special directions. The net 
annual value was there defined as the 
rent for which the land might reason- 
ably be expected to let from year to year. 
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That being so, he did not see why the 
County Court Judges in Ireland should 
not be credited with the same ability to 
arrive at a just conclusion as to what 
was a reasonable rent as the assessment 
committees. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 127; 
Noes 225: Majority 98.— (Div. List, 
No. 56.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he begged 
to move that Progress be reported, and 
to propose that the Committee should 
sit again on that day week. He begged 
to thank the Committee for the patience 
with which they had dealt with the 
matter, and he trusted that at the next 
Sitting they would finish it. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to make one remark, after the division 
which had just been taken. He had 
carefully watched the debate that had 
taken place, and, to his mind, it had had 
a very salutary effect upon the aspect of 
the Bill. The Committee had, by alarge 
majority, decided that it would take 
absolute and unconditional possession of 
the property in the scheduled districts. 
[‘*No, no!” ] Hon. Members might say 
‘‘No, no;” but he thought they would 
come to the same conclusion as himself 
—namely, that the House had taken up 
the strong arm of absolute and uncon- 
ditional possession of the property of 
the landlords of Ireland. He was not 
sorry that the exceptional character of 
the Bill had been very unmistakeably 
marked. No such Act had ever passed 
that House within his memory. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (PAYMENT OF 
WAGES, &c.) BILL—[Biiz 119.] 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 24th June. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY moved the 
following clause :— 
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(Licensing of seamen’s lodging-houses. ) 

‘¢ Tt shall be lawful for the sanitary authority 
of any seaport town to pass bye-laws for the 
licensing of seamen’s lodging-houses, for the 

eriodical inspection of the same, for the grant- 
ing to the persons to whom such licences are 
given the authority to designate their houses as 
seamen’s licensed lodging-houses, and for pre- 
scribing the penalties for the breach of the pro- 
visions of the bye-laws: Provided always, That 
no such bye-laws shall take effect till they have 
received the approval of the Board of Trade.” 


Mr. GOURLEY said, it was impos- 
sible at that hour to have a further dis- 
cussion of the clause ; and, therefore, he 
begged to move that Progress be re- 
ported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Jr. 
Gourley.) 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, the hon. 
Member seemed to be a little unreason- 
able. That, happily, was a Bill upon 
which no great difference of opinion ex- 
isted, and the clause upon which the hon. 
Member had made what he would ven- 
ture to call his obstructive Motion was 
one to which nobody could take excep- 
tion, its object being to improve the 
lodging-houses in which seamen lived. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY rose to move 
the following clause :— 


(Desertion and Absence without Leave.) 


‘“‘The following provisions shall from the 
commencement of this Act have operation within 
the United Kingdom :— 

‘A seaman or apprentice to the sea service 
shall not be liable to imprisonment for deserting 
or for neglecting or refusing without reasonable 
cause to join his ship or to proceed to sea in his 
ship, or for absence without leave at any time 
within twenty-four hours of his ship’s sailing 
from ary port, or for absence at any time with- 
out leave and without sufficient reason from his 
ship or from his duty. 

‘¢ Whenever either at the commencement or 
during the progress of any voyage any seaman 
or apprentice neglects or refuses to join or de- 
serts from or refuses to proceed to sea in any 
ship in which he is duly engaged to serve, or is 
found otherwise absenting himself therefrom 
without leave, the master or any mate, or the 
owner, ship’s husband, or consignee may, with 
or without the assistance of the local police offi- 
cers or constables who are hereby directed to 
give the same, if required, convey him on 
board; Provided, That if the seaman or appren- 
tice so requires he shall first be taken before 
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some court capable of taking cognisance of the 
matters to be dealt with according to law; and 
that if it appears to the court before which the 
case is brought that the seaman or apprentice 
has been conveyed on board or taken before the 
court on improper or insufficient grounds, the 
master, mate, owner, ship’s husband, or con. 
signee, as the case may be, shall incur a penalty 
not exceeding twenty pounds, but such penalty 
if inflicted shall be a bar to any action for false 
imprisonment. 

“Tf a seaman or apprentice to the sea ser- 
vice intends to absent himself from his ship or 
his duty, he may give notice of his intention, 
either to the owner or to the master of the ship, 
not less than forty-eight hours before the time 
at which he ought to be on board his ship, and 
in the event of such notice being given the 
court shall not exercise any of the powers con- 
ferred on it by section two hundred and forty. 
seven of ‘The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854’ 
(which section relates to the sending of seamen 
on board ship). 

“Subject to the foregoing provision of this 
section the powers conferred by section two 
hundred and forty-seven of ‘The Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854,’ may be exercised, notwith- 
standing the abolition of imprisonment for de- 
sertion and similar offences; and of apprehen- 
sion without warrant. 

‘* Nothing in this section shall affect section 
two hundred and thirty-nine of ‘The Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854’ (whereby misconduct en- 
dangering life or limb is made a misde- 
meanour).”’ 


The hon. Member said, the Committee 
would observe that the clause, while re- 
moving entirely the complaint of the 
seamen that as regarded the question of 
imprisonment they were placed on a 
different footing from any other of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, met also the objec- 
tion which British shipowners naturally 
felt to the operation of that principle, 
on the ground of the inconvenience they 
would experience from the desertion of 
their seamen in foreign ports. The evi- 
dence taken by the Committee which sat 
to consider the subject went to show that 
shipowners never exercised the full rights 
which the law gave them; but that they 
did value the power of putting on board 
men who from a desire to skulk, or 
from wilfulness, refused to join their 
ship when she was about to sail. That 
power was retained in the clause, sub- 
ject only to the condition that the sea- 
man should first be taken before a Court 
if he so required. The seaman, in other 
words, had immunity from being put 
summarily on board a ship if thereby he 
believed he would suffer injustice. 

Mr. GORST congratulated the Go- 
vernment on having had the courage to 
confer upon seamen the same liberty and 
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privileges as were enjoyed by every 
other class of workmen in the country. 
His only regret was that it should have 
been reserved to the present Govern- 
ment to carry out that act of justice ; he 
wished it had been done many years 
ago. The only criticism he had to offer 
to the clause was as to the power of 
putting seamen on board ships. That 
was a power which might possibly give 
rise to some complication and difficulty. 
But it already existed, and the Govern- 
ment, in continuing it, were not im- 
posing any fresh burden upon seamen. 
He did not say this, he might add, 
from any desire to carp at what had 
been done, for he fully recognized the 
generous spirit in which the Government 
had approached the consideration of the 
whole subject. 

Mr. BROADHURST was not pre- 
pared to move any Amendment upon 
the clause; but he felt bound to enter a 
protest against the extraordinary powers 
of arrest proposed to be conferred upon 
certain persons who had authority over 
seamen. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was not 
quite sure how much was covered by the 
Motion now before the Committee. The 
Notice which stood in the name of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) 
intimated that he would move ‘the 
following clauses.” Did that mean that 
the whole of the clauses which appeared 
upon the Paper was covered by the 
Motion ? 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the Motion 
before the Committee had reference only 
to the first of the clauses of which Notice 
had been given—namely, that which 
related to desertion and absence without 
leave. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the expres- 
sion used was ‘‘to move the following 
clauses.” 

Toe CHAIRMAN: No doubt; but 
the clauses will only be put one at a 
time, and the only one now before the 
Committee is that which relates to de- 
sertion and absence without leave. 

Mr. COURTNEY wished to call at- 
tention to two singular expressions which 
appeared in this clause. At the end of 
the 4th paragraph there was a reference 
to the 247th section of the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854, and then in 
brackets was the explanation ‘“ which 

section relates to the sending of seamen 
on board ship.” The same thing ap- 
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peared at the end of the 6th paragraph. 
The paragraph stated that— 


‘¢ Nothing in this section shall affect Section 
two hundred and thirty-nine of ‘ The Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854,’ ”’ 


and then there appeared in brackets this 
explanation—‘‘ Whereby misconduct en- 
dangering life or limb is made a misde- 
meanour.” That was all very well as a 
memorandum ; but it would be impos- 
sible to insert an explanation of that 
kind in a statute. It certainly could not 
be useful, and, on the contrary, it might 
be injurious. It could not be of much 
value if fully quoted; and if incorrectly 
quoted, then the effect might be posi- 
tively injurious. He, would, therefore, 
propose to leave out the words at the 
end of the 4th paragraph of the clause 
—‘‘which section relates to the sending 
of seamen on board ship.” 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, the only Ques- 
tion he should put now was that the 
clause be added to the Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY thought the Ques- 
tion put by the Chairman included only 
the 1st paragraph of the clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it included 
the whole of the clause down to the new 
clause relating to the extension to sea- 
men of the Employers’ and Workmen 
Act of 1875. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT sympathized with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), but believed 
that the hon. Gentleman would be able 
to attain his object equally well by 
moving an Amendment on the Report. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, hewould move 
his Amendment on the Report. 

Mr. GORST believed that the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) was 
labouring . under a misapprehension. 
The clause did not give power to the 
ship’s husband to arrest a seaman. The 
only power which the clause gave was a 
power to put the seaman on board his 
ship, and to use as much coercion to- 
wards him as was necessary in order to 
get him on board ship. If the seaman 
objected to the use of such coercion he 
should demand to be taken before 3 
magistrate ; and it would then become 
the duty of the person who endeavoured 
to coerce him to show that he was right 
in taking him on board his ship. The 
power of arresting and imprisoning a 
seaman or apprentice to the sea service 
was done away with altogether, and the 
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only power retained was that of convey- 
ing a seaman or apprentice on board 
who deserted, or neglected, or refused 
to join. Personally, he did not approve 
of the power of coercion; but in this 
case it was reduced to a minimum ; and, 
indeed, this was the first time that the 
power of arrest and imprisonment was 
not specifically enacted. It was deemed 
necessary to retain some sort of power 
for requiring the men who belonged to 
a ship to proceed to sea. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY moved the 
following clause :— 

(Extension to seamen of “ Employers and Work- 
men Act, 1875.”’) 

“The thirteenth section of ‘ The Employers 
and Workmen Act, 1876,’ shall be repealed in 
so far as it operates to exclude seamen and ap- 
prentices to the sea service from the said Act, 
and the said Act shall apply to seamen and 
apprentices to the sea service accordingly, but 
such repeal shall not, in the absence of any en- 
actment to the contrary, extend to or affect any 
provision contained in any other Act of Parlia- 
ment passed, or to be passed, whereby workman 
is defined by reference to the persons to whom 
‘The Employers and Workmen Act, 1875,’ ap- 
plies.” 

Mr. GOURLEY reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that there was another Em- 
ployers and Workmen Bill at the pre- 
sent moment before the House, and 
asked whether it was intended to apply 
any portion of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill to the case of seamen ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, by a 
rather circuitous method adopted in ap- 
plying to seamen the Employers and 
‘Workmen Act of 1878 arose from this— 
that a simple adoption of that Act, as first 
proposed, might affect the provisions of 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, now be. 
fore Parliament, in a contrary sense to 
that which the Government desired. 

Mr. GORST wished to ask one ques- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government— 
namely, whether they had ever con- 
sidered the propriety of repealing the 
corresponding section of the Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act? At 
that late hour of the night it was not 
possible to raise the question, nor could 
he raise it, probably, without Notice. 
Upon the Report, however, he would 
move the repeal of the corresponding 
section of the Conspiracy and Protec- 
tion of Property Act. He should be 
glad to hear from the hon. Member 
in charge of the Bill whether the Report 
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would be taken before the Compensa- 
tion for Injuries to Workmen Bill had 
passed through Committee; because it 
certainly was his intention, in Committee 
upon that Bill, to endeavour to procure 
the extension of the measure to seamen. 
He certainly failed to see why seamen 
should be excluded from the benefits of 
such a measure. The clause just moved 
appeared to be drafted in a peculiar 
manner ; and he should be glad to learn 
whether, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, it was intended to exclude 
seamen from the benefits of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill? It was, he 
thought, very desirable, before the 
present Bill was reported, that the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill should have passed 
through Committee, so that the question 
might be fairly considered and decided. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY remarked, 
that, in regard to the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be aware that 
its really operative part only consisted 
in the repeal of certain measures, none 
of which applied to seamen. So far 
as the Report was concerned, the Go- 
vernment would certainly be prepared 
to take the Report whenever they could 
get it, without waiting until the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Billshould have passed 
through Committee. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. HASTINGS said, he had ven- 
tured to place a new clause on the Paper 
to provide for the payment of wages by 
monthly allotment notes. The object 
of the clause was to put an end to a 
difficulty which at present attached to 
the position of the merchant seamen, 
by making provision for the payment 
of allotment notes at the expiration 
of a month after an agreement be- 
tween the master of a ship and a sea- 
man, under the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1854. By the present custom, when 
a seaman returned after a long voyage, 
with £40, £60, or £80 owing to him, he 
became a mark for every crimp, and was 
exposed to a great deal of temptation. 
The result was that in many cases he 
was only too apt to spend the sum of 
money which he received, large as it 
might be, in drunkenness and de- 
bauchery. The same thing used to hap- 
pen in the Royal Navy in regard to the 
men engaged upon Her Majesty’s ships. 
When a ship was paid off, all the sea- 
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man’s back wages was paid to him at 
once. The consequence was that the 
streets of Portsmouth and of other naval 
ports were, upon such occasions, always 
thronged with men, upon their discharge, 
spending their money in every evil way, 
and reducing themselves, in a very short 
time, to beggary and destitution. The 
Board of Admiralty had, however, most 
beneficially introduced a system of allot- 
ting the men their wages during their 
absence, while serving on board ship. 
It was in consequence of the operation 
of this system, he firmly believed, that a 
great change had been introduced in the 
character of the men employed in the 
Royal Navy. No men employed in any 
labour in the Kingdom had now a higher 
character; and from the time they re- 
turned from a voyage until they went 
away again, instead of indulging in 
drunkenness and debauchery, they were 
remarkable for their sobriety and re- 
spectability. He had no doubt that this 
immense moral improvement in the 
Royal Navy had resulted from altering 
the system of allotting the wages. All 
he asked now, in the clause he was about 
to propose, was that they should do for 
the men in the Merchant Service what 
had already been done so beneficially for 
the men of the Royal Navy. If the 
same provision were made in the Mer- 
chant Service, he believed that the same 
good result would follow in that Service 
which had attended the introduction of 
the system into the Royal Navy. The 
men would be paid their wages after 
short service in a rapid and expeditious 
way, and they would not be so much 
likely to become the prey of crimps. He 
simply asked that the Legislature should 
do for the merchant seamen in short 
voyages what had produced an equally 
satisfactory result in the longer cruises of 
the Royal Navy. He might venture to 
point out that by another clause included 
in the present Bill they had abolished 
advance notes. Having done so, it was 
only reasonable that they should give to 
every merchant seaman an opportunity 
of allotting a portion of his wages for 
the benefit of his wife and family. He 


was aware that there was in existence, 
in the Merchant Shipping Act, a clause 
which gave power to do this; but he 
found, on inquiry, that although, to 
some extent, that clause was put into 
operation, yet, to a large extent, the 
seamen did not avail themselves of it. 
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Only the other day an important Peti- 
tion was presented from Liverpool by 
the noble Lord who represented that 
borough (Viscount Sandon) in favour of 
this very clause, and he believed that 
at the present moment a very strong 
feeling existed in the Merchant Service 
upon the matter. He begged, therefore, 
to move the following clause :— 


(Payment of wages by monthly allotment notes.) 

“Every agreement made between the maste! 
of a ship and a seaman under the provisions o 
‘The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,’ shall, if 
the seaman so require, contain a stipulation pro- 
viding for the payment by allotment notes, at 
the expiration of one month from the date of 
such agreement, and at the expiration of every 
subsequent month during the continuance of 
such agreement, of any sum not exceeding one- 
half of the wages which will be payable to such 
seaman under such agreement in respect of the 
last-preceding month. 

“ Any allotment note made under the pro- 
visions of ‘The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,’ 
or of this Act, may be made in favour of any 
banker, or of the manager of any bank, or of the 
shipping master of any shipping office, or of the 
superintendent of any sailor’s home, and section 
one hundred and sixty-nine of ‘The Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854,’ shall be read as if the per- 
sons hereinbefore mentioned were included 
amongst the persons mentioned in such section.”’ 


Mr. ONSLOW thought they were 
getting through this Bill rather in a 
hurry. At the same time, he thought 
that the remarks of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite the Member for East 
Worcestershire (Mr. Hastings) deserved 
consideration. Indeed, if there were no 
general objection to the clause, he did 
not see why it could not be added to 
the Bill. The remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber ought to have great weight with 
the Committee. Hon. Members should 
pause before they allowed the clause to 
be inserted in the Bill in the small 
hours of the morning, when there were 
very few shipowners present. He saw 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Gourley) in his place; and he 
thought the Committee would be very 
glad to hear any remarks his hon. 
Friend might have to offer upon the 
clause. If the granting of these allot- 
ment notes could be effected in the Royal 
Navy, he did not see why the same 
system should not be introduced into 
the Merchant Service. It was important 
that the seamen should be able to re- 
serve a portion of their salary for a time 
when they were out of employment, and 
that they should not be, as they were 
now, at the mercy of the crimps. He 
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should be glad, before the clause was 
added to the Bill, that some shipowner 
who was a Member of the House should 
express his opinion upon it, and also 
that the hon. Gentleman the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Board of Trade 
should explain the views of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he 
quite agreed with everything that had 
been said by his hon. Friend the Member 
for East Worcestershire (Mr. Hastings) 
as to the advantage it would be to the 
seaman if this system of payment at 
short periods could be introduced, in- 
stead of reserving the payment until 
the end of the voyage, as was generally 
the case at present. He had no doubt 
that this objectionable custom was the 
cause of a great many of the evils from 
which the merchant seamen suffered. 
At the same time, it was necessary that 
he should point out to the Committee 
that the management of the Royal Navy 
was exceptional in its character. No 
doubt very great advantage had occurred 
to the men of the Royal ‘Navy from the 
adoption of this system of payment; 
but the Committee must remember the 
numerous advantages which the Govern- 
ment possessed which ordinary ship- 
owners did not possess. For instance, 
Her Majesty’s Government were able 
to have a savings bank on board of 
each ship; and, therefore, when the 
money was paid to the men on board 
ship, they were at once able to put it 
away in the savings bank, instead of 
spending it the moment it was handed 
over to them. He fully admitted the 
importance, if possible, of regulating 
the matter, and his hon. Friend ought, 
and, no doubt, would, say—‘‘ I am not 
proposing to pay merchant seamen in the 
same way that the men of the Royal 
Navy serving on a foreign station are 
paid; but I am only proposing to em- 
power the shipowner to give an allot- 
ment note which is not to be given to the 
man, but is intended for the service of 
his wife and family.” That was quite 
true. But they must be very careful how 
they went to work in the matter; be- 
cause there was very little doubt that a 
great many of those persons who were 
now lamenting the abolition of the ad- 
vance note were looking forward to the 
possibility of being able to replace the 
advance note by the allotment note. In 
point of fact, they hoped to be able to 
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turn the allotment note into another 
form of advance note; and if the Com- 
mittee did not take care they might find 
that, instead of carrying out the good 
object they really intended, they had 
only succeeded in doing this. His hon. 
Friend made no provision in the clause 
that the shipowners should have in hand 
so much money belonging to the wages 
of the seaman as would enable him to 
meet the case of desertion or death. 
When a seaman went on a voyage to 
foreign parts, sometimes for two or three 
months, or more, at a time, nothing 
would be heard of him, and nothing 
known about him. Some provision 
would, therefore, have to be made that 
the shipowners should not be compelled 
to begin the payment of allotment notes 
to the credit of the seaman himself until 
after some considerable portion of the 
wages of the seamen had begun to accu- 
mulate. The view of Her Majesty’s 
Government undoubtedly was, that 
something of this kind would be of very 
great service; and he thought his hon. 
Friend, in the clause he had placed upon 
the Paper, had taken the very words 
of a clause which he (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) brought up two or three 
years ago. The hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow) said this Bill was 
being rather hurried through the Com- 
mittee. He could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that it had, nevertheless, been 
carefully discussed with gentlemen who 
represented the shipping interest. It 
was only being hurried through owing 
to the extreme pressure of Public Busi- 
ness ; and although, no doubt, the dis- 
cussion to which the Bill would other- 
wise have been subjected had been 
abbreviated, the measure itself had been 
subjected to very great discussion out- 
side at the hands of gentlemen who 
represented the shipping interest. It 
was under these circumstances that he 
did not wish at this moment to accept 
the clause proposed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Worcestershire, be- 
cause he did not wish to put into the Bill 
any clause to which the shipowners might 
afterwards object. Without pledging 
the Government in any way to bring up 
a clause to carry out the object of his 
hon. Friend, he thought he might say 
that between this time and the Report 
the Government would consider whether 
some modification of the clause might 
not be proposed which would allow of 




















allotment notes being issued, and confine 
them to notes made in favour of a Mer- 
cantile Marine bank, and made payable 
also four months after the sailing of the 
ship. He wished, further, to point out 
that the Committee must not attribute 
too much influence and power to a clause 
of that sort; because, although they 
might bring a horse to water, they could 
not compel him to drink. They might 
put a clause of this kind into an Act of 
Parliament; but he did not see what 
there was to prevent the shipowner from 
saying that he would not engage a crew 
which would demand such a note. At 
the same time, he had no doubt that the 
very statement of some such provision 
in the Bill as that proposed by his hon. 
Friend would be of great advantage to 
the merchant seaman. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he gathered 
from the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade that, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, he was favourable to the issue of 
these allotment notes; but that he was 
afraid of doing anything which might in- 
terfere with the freedom of contract be- 
tween the shipowners and the seamen. 
They were now enacting alaw by which the 
shipowners were prevented from giving 
advance notes, and thus infringing the 
principle of freedom of contract as be- 
tween owners and their seamen; and 
when advance notes were abolished he 
thought it would become more imperative 
upon the shipowner to give allotment 
notes. He would go even further than the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East Wor- 
cestershire. In place of half of the wages 
being handed over in allotment notes, 
he would say that the wives and families, 
or other representatives of the seamen, 
ought to have at least two-thirds of the 
wages allotted to them. He would ask 
them to consider for a moment what the 
existing wages of the seamen were. In 
the Atlantic trade the pay of the men 
was £2 15s. per month, and a man fre- 
quently went out for a long voyage, 
leaving a wife and a family of five or 
six children behind him. The ship- 
owner would have in his possession the 
man’s wages month by month, and 
hence the amount paid in the shape of 
allotment notes ought to be at least 
two-thirds. The seaman ought to have 
the right of assigning at least two- 
thirds of his wages either to his wife or 
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or to the savings bank. It was all non- 
sense to say that the shipowners were 
not to do this because they weredebarred 
already from giving advance notes. The 
shipowners, although they objected to 
grant advance notes, would never object 
to give allotment notes. They had always 
been in favour of allotment notes, be- 
cause they were of opinion that that was 
the right provision to make in favour of 
the seamen’s wives and families who 
were left behind. For these reasons, 
he fully agreed with the principle of the 
clause, and, as he had already said, he 
would even go still further, and say 
that, instead of one-half of the wages, 
the sum granted by means of allotment 
notes should be two-thirds. If the hon. 
Gentleman the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade would engage to 
come to some understanding with the 
hon. Member for East Worcestershire, he 
(Mr. Gourley) would be happy, for one, 
to give all the assistance in his power to 
the framing of a clause upon the prin- 
ciple of that which was now submitted 
to the Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON remarked that 
no married seaman ever experienced any 
difficulty in getting advance notes. They 
were always granted by the shipowner. 
In fact, there was never any difficulty 
in obtaining them for a member of the 
seaman’s family, such as an aged parent 
or any other person who might be de- 
pendent uponhim. He had no objection 
to the proposed allotment notes; but he 
questioned their utility in the interest of 
unmarried seamen. Care must be taken 
that they did not fall into the hands of 
improper persons, who, in the seaman’s 
absence, might make a wrong use of his 
money. The suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) 
was, he thought, founded on a fallacy. 
The wages of £2 15s. a-month was not 
the whole remuneration of the seaman, 
whose food was supplied to him on board 
the vessel in which he was serving. He 
repeated that he had no objection to the 
proposed allotment notes on the score of 
principle. 

Mr. HASTINGS expressed his satis- 
faction at the discussion which had taken 
place upon the clause, and said he could 
assure the hon. Members for Sunderland 
(Mr. Gourley), and St. Andrew’s (Mr. 
Williamson) that it was entirely in the 
interests of the shipowners to have the 





family, or to some other representative, 





men as respectable as they could get. 
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He could not conceive how it would be 

ossible for the wages of the men to get 
into bad hands if they were placed in 
the custody of the managers of the 
savings’ banks or the superintendents of 
the sailors’ homes. He believed that the 
principle of the clause had been for years 
supported by all those who looked for- 
ward to an improvement in the condition 
ofthe working people. He had received 
numerous letters strongly in favour of 
the proposition he made, and he sincerely 
hoped that his hon. Friend who repre- 
sented the Board of Trade would consent 
to the adoption of it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman withdraw the clause ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
after what had fallen from the hon. 
Members for Sunderland and St. An- 
drew’s, the Government would undertake 
to bring up a clause giving the views 
which they entertained upon the subject. 

Mr. HASTINGS said, that, under 
those circumstances, he would be happy 
to withdraw the clause. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


HARES AND RABBITS BILL—[Bu111 194.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Dodson, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Shaw 

Lefevre, and Mr, Arthur Peel.) 

SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That the Debate be further adjourned 

till Monday next.”—(Sir William Har- 

court.) 

Mr. ONSLOW said, before the Mo- 
tion was agreed to he should like to ask 
for some information as to when this 
Bill would be taken. It had been down 
from day to day on the Order Paper for 
a long while. As it interested very many 
persons on both sides of the House, he 
should like to know whether it would be 
taken before the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, or after it ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT replied, 
that he understood the Prime Minister, 
earlier in the evening, to state that the 
Employers’ Liability Bill would be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as the Compensation 
for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill had gone 
through Committee, and that the Hares 
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and Rabbits Bill would be taken after 
that. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


Acts Committee. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1854) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Br11 224.] 
(Mr. Gourley, Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Jenkins, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. GOURLEY explained that this 
was a very simple Bill, making a very 
necessary alteration in the law as to the 
registration of shares in ships. While 
ships could be divided into 64 shares, 
it was only possible, under the pre- 
sent law, to register 32 owners. This 
did very well when vessels were only 
worth £1,000 or £2,000; but, at the 
present time, when many thousands 
of pounds were spent on a single vessel, 
it was a great anomaly, when there 
were 64 owners, that half of them 
should be debarred from registering 
themselves. The object’ of the Bill 
was to allow 64 persons, or a less 
number, to be registered as the owners 
of ships, instead of 32. There was 
no objection to the Bill on the part 
of the Board of Trade, nor, so far as he 
was aware, on the part of anybody else, 
and he begged to move the second 
reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’— (Mr. Gourley.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he promised 
on Monday night to consider the pro- 
priety of adding the name of the hon. 
Member for Aberdeenshiré (Dr. Far- 
quharson) to this Committee; but he 
now found that this addition would meet 
with much opposition, as materially al- 
tering the balance of opinion in the Com- 
mittee. He wouldsimply move the sub- 
stitution of the name of Mr. Massey, who 
was Chairman of the same Committee 
last Session, for that of Mr. Brassey. 


Motion agreed to. 
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LORD BYRON’S INDEMNITY 
BILL [Lords.] 
Bill introduced and read a first time. 


On Question, That the Bill be now 
read a second time, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
rise to oppose this Bill; but he hoped 
that if any Member of the House of 
Commons took part in its proceedings 
without taking the Oath that the mea- 
sure for his indemnity would be passed 
as rapidly through another House as 
that Bill had been passed through this. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked whether it 
was in Order for a Bill to be brought in 
without Notice, and to be read the first 
and second time the same evening ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL replied, that 
the Bill did not require Notice, because 
it had been brought down fromthe House 
of Lords. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked whether the 
Standing Orders had not to be suspended 
before a Bill could thus go through all 
the stages at one Sitting ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, there 
were no Standing Orders applicable. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In cases of urgency 
the House has frequently passed a Bill 
through all its stages at one Sitting. 
Bills of this character have always been 
looked upon as Bills of urgency, and on 
previous occasions similar measures have 
been passed by this House at one Sitting. 
The hon. Gentleman, therefore, is only 
following the precedent of former occa- 
sions. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment. 


On Question, That the Bill be now 
read the third time, 


Mr. DILLWYN pointed out that the 
Bill had not yet been put in the hands 
of Members ; and merely as a question 
of precedent and Order he thought its 
progress should not be allowed, as other- 
wise such a practice might be taken ad- 
vantage of, and used for the introduction 
of measures which it might be desired to 
pass unnoticed. He would, therefore, 
suggest that before this Bill should be 
reported as having gone through .it 
should be printed and put in the hands 
of Members. 
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Mr. LITTON supported this objection 
of the hon. Member, remarking that the 
Bill had not even been put upon the 
Orders for the day. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL explained it 
was never the custom to print Bills of 
this kind, either for that House or for 
the House of Lords. If hon. Members 
would look at the Bill they would see 
that the copy then in the hands of the 
Clerk at the Table was not itself printed. 
The other objection, that it had not been 
put on the Orders, had never been held 
to apply to Bills of this description. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked whether, in 
the case of the Forsyth Indemnity Bill, 
the same rule was followed? There an 
hon. Member took part in a division, 
and then it was found that he was dis- 
qualified as holding Office under the 
Crown. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL explained that 
that Bill originated in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. DILLWYN confessed that he 
thought the precedent, whatever it was, 
was a bad one. They should now begin 
a new and a better precedent, and not 
allow the old rule to go on. Any Bill 
ought to be in the hands of Members 
before it was allowed to go through all 
its stages inasinglenight. There could 
be no case of urgency with regard to this 
Bill, because this was by no means the 
last day of the Session; and without 
such case of urgency they ought not to 
allow the measure to pass through all its 
stages in this way. If it had been a 
great case of urgency, he would, of 
course, have been willing to waive his 
objections; but at the present he saw no 
urgency made out. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, this really 
was a-case of urgency. The Royal 
Assent would have to be given to the 
Bill on Monday next; and the object of 
this pressing haste was to prevent any 
action being brought, because Lord 
Byron had rendered himself liable to an 
action to recover the penalty for having 
voted without having taken the Oath. 
He hoped that explanation would satisfy 
the hon. Member that this was a case of 
urgency. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, after that ex- 
erin he would waive his objection ; 

ut, at the same time, he must remark 
that the House of Commons was not so 
tender with its own Members, and he 
hoped, however, if any case arose in 
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future with one of their Members, that 
the House of Lords would remember the 
course taken by this House. — 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 16th July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Puntiic Bitis—First Reading— 
Census (Scotland) * (149). 

Second Reading—Statutes (Definition of Time) * 
(129) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Kingston-upon-Hull, &c.) * (130). 

Committee — Educational Endowments (Scot- 
land) (105-148). 

Committee-— Report—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Clent Hill Common) * (124); Land Drainage 
Provisional Order (Frodsham, &c.)* (125); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Aln- 
wick Union, &c.) * (109). 

Third Reading—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Abbotside Common) * (119), and passed. 


NOXIOUS VAPOURS—REPORT OF THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION, 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Viscount MIDLETON rose to call 
attention to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Noxious Vapours, and to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
they proposed to introduce a measure in 
accordance with the recommendations 
contained in it? The noble Viscount 
said, that all legislation on this. subject 
had been taken in consequence of the 
direct action of their Lordships’ House. 
Such legislation dated back 17 years. 
In 1863 a Committee of their Lordships’ 
House was appointed to inquire into the 
subject. That inquiry was followed by 
an Act, and in 1873 an Amendment Act 
was passed; but as within two years 
after the latter Act became law serious 
complaints were made of the continuance 
or extension of the evil which it had 
been intended to abolish, a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed in 1876 to inves- 
tigate the whole subject, and he had the 
honour to be a Member of it. After an 

inquiry, in the prosecution of which the 
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Commissioners visited various manufac- 
turing districts, the Commission reported 
in 1878, and made several recommenda- 
tions, and the Local Government Board 
of that day introduced in 1879 a Bill 
founded on the recommendations of the 
Commission, which, unfortunately, pe- 
rished in the ‘‘ massacre of the inno- 
cents’’ at the end of the Session of that 
year. Meanwhile, the evil went on in 
the manufacturing districts; and so bad 
became the air from the noxious vapours 
that even the telegraph wires became 
corroded. There were seven great cen- 
tres of manufacturing industry, in addi- 
tion to isolated works, in which those 
vapours were most generated—extending 
in the North from Glasgow to Cheshire, 
and in the South from Swansea to Glou- 
cester, and also all along the Essex 
shore—and never had they worked such 
injury as in the course of last winter. 
There was a distinction to be drawn, 
however, between the two classes of 
vapours to which the attention of the 
Commission had been called. There 
were those vapours which were destruc- 
tive of property, and, as asserted but 
not proved, in some cases, destructive of 
animal existence ; and there were those 
which were simply offensive to smell. 
But, whatever the distinction between 
them might be, they were all evils of a 
character which called emphatically for 
remedial legislation, the more especially 
as experience had shown that where ju- 
dicious pressure was put upon manufac- 
turers science had responded to the 
touch, and a way had been found of 
remedying defects which had previously 
been declared to be impossible. Various 
categories were framed by the Commis- 
sion by which the more deleterious works 
should be classified, and only carried on 
under rigid inspection. There were some 
manufacturers who objected to all in- 
spection, and he did not wonder at it; 
others objected to any inspection that 
was of a local character, and, in com- 
pliance with their suggestions, the Com- 
mission recommended a joint-action be- 
tween the general and Local Board, and 
that they should be placed under the 
control of the Local Government Board. 
Of course, where there was a circle of 
works it was impossible to apportion the 
injury done by the noxious gases to the 
surrounding land. Since last year an 
important element had been introduced 
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Assize Judge at Newecastle-on-Tyne, 
which practically carried the present 
doctrine of law so close to cumulative 
liability that a very small alteration in 
the existing terms of the Act, and to 
which no reasonable objection could be 
made, would give security to the neigh- 
bourhood, landowners, and the surround- 
ing people without unduly pressing on the 
interests of the manufacturers. When the 
Bill of 1879 was first introduced, there 
appeared to be very little opposition to 
it; but, after a time, subsequently it 
was found that so strong was the oppo- 
sition to it that there would be no chance 
of passing it through the other House 
before the close of the Session. He be- 
lieved that if the late Government had 
remained in Office, and Mr. Sclater- 
Booth had continued at the head of the 
Local Government Board, a Bill on the 
subject would have been introduced early 
this Session. He could not think that 
the present Government were not alive 
to the importance of the subject; and, 
therefore, it appeared to him rather sur- 
prising that they had not shown the 
same willingness to deal with it as they 
had to deal with hares and rabbits. 
Though some of their Lordships suffered 
from noxious vapours arising from manu- 
facture, this was essentially a poor man’s 
question, whose comfort and welfare was 
interfered with without any chance of 
redress. Along the banks of the Thames, 
for instance, at Woolwich and Black- 
heath, when a certain wind prevailed, 
the noxious vapours from the works at 
the opposite side of the river were blown 
across, and the inhabitants suffered from 
them to such an extent that associations 
had been there formed to petition Par- 
liament for a remedy. The Commission 
had personally inspected some of the 
centres, and especially Runcorn and 
Swansea. It was true that when the 
test of infant vitality was applied by the 
Commissioners, either there were no re- 
sults or the results were negatived ; but 
it was found that persons coming from 
other districts to districts in which 
noxious vapours were experienced se- 
riously suffered in health. He was per- 
fectly aware that it was necessary to 
guard agaiust over-legislation, lest trade 
might be driven abroad ; but he believed 
that the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners might be adopted without any 
danger of that. He did not suppose 
Her Majesty’s Government could intro- 





duce and carry a Bill on the subject this 
Session ;. but what he did ask was that 
the House should have some assurance 
that the subject had not escaped their 
notice, and that they would at the very 
earliest moment next Session make some 
effort to grapple with this great and 
growing evil. He had only one object 
in view, and that was to mitigate the 
evil caused by the manufactories, and he 
found that it could be reduced to a mini- 
mum. He thought the best practical 
course would be to make use of the dis- 
coveries that had been made to neutralize 
the gases and put an end to the evil. 
Viscount ENFIELD said, that the 
noble Viscount had in no way overstated 
the importance of the subject which he 
had submitted for their Lordships’ con- 
sideration ; and he thought that the 
public were deeply indebted to the noble 
Viscount and the other Members of the 
Commission for the pains they had taken 
in the inquiry and in the preparation of 
the Report which laid on their Lordships’ 
Table. The recommendations of the 
Commissioners might be classed under 
four heads:—First, the amendment of 
the Alkali Acts; secondly, the exten- 
sion of the Alkali Acts; thirdly, the 
inspection of works not already dealt 
with—namely, arsenic, cobalt, dry and 
wet copper works, galvanizing, glass, 
lead, nickel, salt, spelter, tin-plate, with 
certain other works—these works to be 
inspected and an annual Report to be 
made to the Local Government Board ; 
and, lastly, the improvement of pro- 
cedure for recovery of damages. As a 
proof of the care with which their in- 
quiry was conducted, he might mention 
that the Royal Commissioners visited 
Runcorn, Widnes, St. Helen’s, North- 
wich, Tyneside, Swansea, and the banks 
of the Thames below the Metropolis. 
They inspected alkali works, cement 
works, chemical manure works, coke 
ovens, copper works of all descriptions, 
glass works, lead works, potteries, and 
salt works. They also received evidence 
with respect to these works in London, 
Liverpool, Tynemouth, Swansea, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Two Bills on 
the subject had been submitted to Par- 
liament, the first one having only been 
withdrawn at the close of the Session, 
and re-introduced in the last Session of 
the last Parliament. The noble Viscount 
had a perfect right to ask what course 
the Government intended to pursue in 
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respect to the subject. It was rash to 
make any definite promise in regard to 
legislation in a future Session; but he 
could assure the noble Viscount and 
their Lordships that the President of 
the Local Government Board was deeply 
impressed with the great importance of 
the question, and that, without pledging 
himself in the matter, he earnestly hoped 
to be able at an early period next Session 
to introduce a measure which would 
carry out the chief recommendations of 
the Royal Commission. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—({No, 105.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.””—( Zhe Lord President.) 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Toe Dvuxe or BUCCLEUCH pre- 
sented a Petition from the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council of the City of 
Edinburgh against this Bill as at present 
drawn. He declared that the petitioners 
were of opinion that considerable amend- 
ment should be made in the measure, 
and that it interfered with vested rights. 
They objected to it especially with refer- 
ence to Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh, 
of which they were trustees. 


Preamble postponed. 


Clause 1 (Interpretation of terms). 


Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 2, 
line 3, to leave out the words— 

** Other than endowments belonging to public 
schools under the Education (Scotland) Acts, 
1872 and 1878.” 

The noble Lord said, the object of 
the proposal was to bring under the 
Commission appointed under these Acts 
certain endowments vested in © the 
different school boards throughout the 
country. For himself, he had no idea 
whatsoever, and he was sure that 
no noble Lord had any idea, of re- 
versing the policy already declared of 
vesting these endowments in the different 
school boards of Scotland, so far as 
provided by the Elementary Education 
(Scotland) Acts. He thought, on the 
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contrary, it was extremely important 
that a large number of small endow- 
ments should be more completely in the 
hands of the school boards, with whom 
so much of the elementary education of 
the country rested. But if the words 
proposed to be omitted were allowed to 
stand part of the Bill, it would be im- 
possible for the Commission to deal with 
these endowments in any way, even if 
the school board wished to have the 
object for which the endowments were 
left slightly varied. There were many 
conditions in wills containing these small 
endowments, which needed to be com- 
pletely altered. He could name several 
instances. He had no desire to interfere 
wth the rights of school boards over 
these endowments; but he thought it 
would be very unfortunate if, when so 
much was being done by this Bill, it 
was found quite impossible by the Com- 
mission to deal with these endowments, 
even though the school board was will- 
ing to have certain Amendments made 
and conditions attached. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 3, 
to leave out from (‘‘ purposes ’’) to 
(‘* 1878’) inclusive in line 5.— (The 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 


Eart SPENCER said, that on the part 
of the Government he was not quiteready 
to agree to the admission of the words, 
because he thought they would pro- 
bably be getting under the power of this 
Commission some charities and endow- 
ments which now ought to be left where 
they were. There would be considerable 
opposition to putting the endowments 
now belonging to the public schools by 
the Education Acts of 1872-8 under the 
control of this Commission. But he 
thought the noble Lord had brought 
forward an important matter, which was 
this—that in cases where school boards 
desired to get some assistance from these 
endowments, now, perhaps, applicable 
to other purposes, and to which there 
was no other objection, it would be 
desirable that these endowments should 
be available, if the bodies who had the 
management of them wished to get some 
such assistance. Therefore, although 
he was not disposed to agree altogether 
to the omission of all these words, he 
would suggest that the matter should be 
dealt with in another way—namely, to 
insert words in this or another clause to 
the effect that where Trustees and other 
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bodies having charge of these endow- 
ments wished to come under the opera- 
tion of the Act, they should be permitted 
todoso. He thought that would, in some 
measure, meet the views of the noble 
Lord; and if he agreed to it, and there 
was no objection on the part of any of 
their Lordships, he should be ready to 
move an Amendment to that effect on 
the Report of the Bill. 

Lorp WATSON thought this explana- 
tion was satisfactory, as the clause, in its 
original form, was misleading. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, his object had been effected by 
eliciting the statement their Lordships 
had heard from the Lord President ; and 
he would, therefore, withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp ABERDARE called attention 
to the manner in which the word “ will ”’ 
was used in the clause. Will generally 
meant testamentary disposition ; but, in 
the present instance, he thought the 
words ‘‘declared intentions of the 
founder’ would be a less ambiguous 
expression. 

Eart SPENCER considered the sug- 
gestion of the noble Lord deserved to be 
acted upon ; and if the noble Lord would 
move an Amendment to that effect he 
would agree to it. 


On the Motion of Lord Anrerpare, 
Amendment made in page 2, line 1, by 
substituting ‘‘ declared intention of the 
founder ” for the word ‘ will.’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Commencement of Act) 
agreed to. 

Commissioners. 

Clause 4 (Appointment of Commis- 
sioners). 

Eart SPENCER said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper, with respect 
to a salaried Commissioner. 

THE Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he had an Amendment 
which came before that of the noble 
Earl. The intention of the Govern- 
ment, as expressed in this clause, was 
that the Commission appointed under 
the Act should consist of five Members, 
one of whom would be the Lord Advo- 
cate for the time being. They all knew 
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that the duties of the Lord Advocate 
necessitated his being in London during 
the greater part of the Parliamentary 
Session ; and it seemed to him that the 
most convenient place for the Lord Ad- 
vocate would be on the Board in London. 
It was the proper function of the Lord 
Advocate to be a Member of the Scotch 
Education Department, which, under this 
Bill, would have a considerable amount 
of work cut out for them. Before he 
moved the Amendment he would like to 
hear what had influenced the Govern- 
ment in forming the clause as it now 
stood. 

Eart SPENCER said, the incon- 
venience which would arise from the 
Lord Advocate being an ex-officio Mem- 
ber of the Commission had been con- 
siderably overstated. It was, no doubt, 
very desirable that the Lord Advocate 
should take part in all discussions re- 
lating to Scotch educational endowments; 
and he would certainly be better able to 
do so by being an ex-officio Member of 
the Commission, than if he were only 
a Member of the Scotch Education 
Department. It was said the other 
night that the duties of the Lord Advo- 
cate took him often to London. No 
doubt that was true; but, on the other 
hand, he was in Scotland for a consider- 
able part of the year, and, as a Member 
of the Commission, he would always be 
able to obtain the Papers connected with 
the Commission. He confessed that he 
thought it would be a great advantage 
to the Commission to have an officer of 
the Government of such distinction as 
the Lord Advocate among its Mem- 
bers; and it was of frequent occurrence 
that high officers of the Government 
were made ex-officio Members of a Com- 
mission. He had heard it said that 
it would not be becoming to the dignity 
of the Lord Advocate to place him on 
the Commission in this way; but he re- 
peated that there were numerous pre- 
cedents for making officers of the Go- 
vernment ex-officio Members of Commis- 
sions; and he considered, therefore, it 
would be wise to allow the Lord Advo- 
cate, for the time being, to act in the 
capacity provided for in the clause. 

Tae Dvuxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
he did not think the noble Earl had 
made out a strong case for the appoint- 
ment of the Lord Advocate as a Member 
of this Commission. In all probability, 
as a Member of the Scotch Education 
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Department in London, the Lord: Advo- 
cate would frequently have to review 
his own work as a Commissioner under 
the Bill, and he would carry much 
greater weight if he were omitted from 
the Commission. The Commissioners 
ought to be persons in whom the people 
of Scotland would place every confidence 
—men with a capacity for dealing with 
a subject so vast as this, and men who 
would deal with the endowments which 
came under their cognizance with the 
utmost impartiality. He hoped the 
Lord President would agree to the pro- 
posal of the noble Duke, as it was of 
the greatest importance tothe Bill. His 
desire — indeed his interest was to 
make the Bill as perfect as possible ; 
and he certainly would not make any 
suggestion that was calculated to inter- 
fere with its efficacy in Scotland. 

Eart SPENCER reminded the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Buccleuch) that there 
was no Motion at present before their 
Lordships. 

Tae DUKE or RICHMOND anp 


GORDON said, he had not heard from | ¥ 


the Lord President any sufficient reason 
for the proposal contained in the clause. 
At the same time, after the statement 
which the noble Earl had made, he did 
not feel justified in interfering with the 
clause in its relation to the Lord Advo- 
cate. He would, however, move, as an 
Amendment, that the Secretary toe the 
Commission should be a practising ad- 
vocate of not less than five years’ stand- 
ing. Like the noble Duke behind him 
(the Duke of Buccleuch), he was desirous 
of making this as perfect a measure as 
could be devised for the purpose. But 
whether the Bill proved useful or not 
would mainly depend on the manner in 
which the Commission was constituted. 
On a previous occasion, his noble Friend 
(Viscount Cranbrook) had urged that it 
was essential the names of the Commis- 
sioners, as well as of the Secretary, 
should be given before the Bill passed 
from their Lordships’ House. He agreed 
with his noble Friend; and he did not 
hesitate to say that unless the names of 
the Commissioners and their Secretary 
were given, and he was satisfied with 
the appointments, he should consider 
it his duty to ask their Lordships to 
reject the Bill on the third reading. 
He deemed it of the utmost impor- 
tance that the secretary should be 
a gentleman of legal attainments, as 
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sarily arise in every scheme. There 
must also be legal documents drawn 
up, and points of a purely legal and 
technical character would constantly 
come under the review of the Commis- 
sioners; and he could not conceive how 
the Commissioners could deal satisfac- 
torily with those points, either to them- 
selves or the public, if they were not 
assisted by a gentleman as secretary 
who possessed some legal knowledge. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR ob- 
served, that no such provision had been 
inserted in any similar measure with 
which he was acquainted. Having re- 
gard to the fact that the Lord Advocate 
was to be a Member of the Commission, 
there would be no lack of legal ability. 
It was always customary to leave the 
choice of a secretary free, either to the 
Commission or to the Government; and 
in many Commissions on subjects con- 
nected with education, it had been found 
expedient to have secretaries conversant 
with those subjects, rather than law- 
ers. 

Eart SPENCER thought that, as a 
general principle, it would be tying the 
Commission too much down to say that 
the secretary should be always an advo- 
cate of five years’ standing. The probabi- 
lities were that the secretary would be an 
advocate. Still, it was not desirable to 
limit the choice of the Commissioners in 
the manner suggested by the Amend- 
ment. As to the remarks made by the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Cranbrook) 
the other night, he hoped soon to be in 
& position to give the names of the Com- 
missioners; but he had not understood 
the noble Viscount to insist that the 
name of the secretary should also 
be given. When Commissioners were 
named, it was always desirable, if 
possible, to consult, to some extent, 
their convenience. Therefore, he could 
not undertake to give their Lordships 
the name of the secretary at the same 
time that the names of the.Commis- 
sioners were mentioned. On the part of 
the Government, he wished to do every- 
thing that was reasonable ; and he quite 
admitted that the constitution of the 
Commission would form an important 
element as to the success which the en- 
tire measure would acquire. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
there was no doubt that in most cases the 
appointment of the secretary was almost 




















as important as the constitution of the 
Commission itself; and, consequently, 
he did not at all consider the request of 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon), that the name of the secre- 
tary should be given, by any means an 
unreasonable request. The secretary, 
from his position, would necessarily have 
great influence on the decision of the 
Commissioners. He thought that the 
Lord President would have time, before 
the Bill was brought up for third read- 
ing, to select a secretary. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL wished to 
make a few observations in reply to the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon). He felt sure it was 
the wish of the noble Duke that the Bill 
should be the best that could possibly 
be devised in the interests of Scotland. 
He hoped the noble Duke would give 
the Government credit for being actuated 
by the same desire—by a desire to secure 
the confidence of the people of Scot- 
land. He quite agreed it was not un- 
reasonable that some understanding 
should be arrived at respecting the 
names of the Commissioners being given 
before the third reading of the Bill. On 
the other hand, in all Bills which pro- 
vided for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion it was usual to leave the appoint- 
ment to the responsibility of the Execu- 
tive Government. Sometimes the Com- 
missioners were named in the Bill; but 
more generally they were not. It would 
be hardly constitutional, however, to 
throw out a Bill because the names of 
the Commissioners were not given. 

Lorp DENMAN insisted on the im- 
portance of the secretary to the Commis- 
sion being an advocate of five years’ 
standing. 

Lorp ABERDARE pointed out that 
there was no instance in which the 
name of the secretary had been men- 
tioned in the Bill. Again, the fact of a 
man being of five years’ standing as an 
advocate did not prove that he would be 
better qualified to discharge the duties of 
secretary than somebody else who had 
not been called to the Bar. Consider- 
ing the importance to the Commissioners 
of having an efficient secretary, he 
thought it would be far better to leave 
the choice to them or to the Government. 
If the various suggestions which had 
been made were carried out, they would 
constitute somewhat of a novelty in 
legislation. 
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Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON was still of opinion that the 
secretary ought to be an advocate of 
some standing. However, after what 
had fallen from the Lord President, no 
useful purpose would be served by press- 
ing the Amendment. He thanked the 
noble Earl for having promised to give 
the names of the Commissioners before 
the Bill left their Lordships’ House. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Eart SPENCER moved, in page 2, 
lines 27 and 28, to leave out ‘‘ there 
shall be one salaried Commissioner, 
and.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Eart SPENCER moved, in line 36, 
at end of clause, to insert as a new 
paragraph— 

“ Provided that such Commissioners shall re- 
ceive no remuneration except for such reason- 
able travelling or other expenses as may be in- 


curred in the discharge of their duties under 
this Act.’’ 


Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON thought it would be better 
for the Amendment to be read in an 
affirmative sense, and provide that the 
Commissioners should receive reasonable 
returns for their travelling expenses. 


Eart SPENCER concurred. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


(Scotland) Bill. 


Clause 5 (Scope of Commission). 


Eart SPENCER said, that consider- 
able misapprehension had arisen in 
some quarters with regard to the inten- 
tion of this clause, and strong Reso- 
lutions had been passed in several parts 
of Scotland, directed, he believed, 
against the clause, it being pointed out 
that very unusual powers were given to 
the Commissioners, and that various 
endowments would not be safe. It was 
added that the clause made more sweep- 
ing changes than had been effected in 
England. It had never been the inten- 
tion of the Government, however, that 
the Bill should be of so sweeping a cha- 
racter, and so regardless of local in- 
terests as seemed to be supposed. This 
clause ought really to be read in con- 
junction with Clause 13, which distinctly 
said that— 

“Tn framing schemes it shall be the duty of 


the Commissioners to have due regard to the 
spirit of founders intentions, and in every 
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scheme which abolishes or modifies any privi- 
leges or educational advantages to which a par- 
ticular class of persons is entitled, whether as 
inhabitants of a particular area or as belonging 
to a particular class in life or otherwise, they 
shall have due regard to the educational interests 
of such class of persons.’’ 


He conceived that the effect of the clause 
would not be to move away the endow- 
ments from the centres to which they 
belonged, but in some cases to open up 
the funds which were at the disposal of 
the Trustees for Scholarships or other- 
wise, and make them available for other 
places. In that way other parts of the 
country would be benefited, and the 
locality in which the fund existed would 
also be benefited, because it would in- 
troduce a competition of a salutary kind 
among the boys of the locality. A better 
example of his meaning could not be 
found than in the case of some of the 
public schoolsin England. Harrow, for 
instance, had been much benefited by 
having its endowments thrown open to 
the whole of England. He had thought 
it right to make this explanation; and 
lest there should still be misconception 
he intended to move the omission of cer- 
tain words upon which a wrong inter- 
pretation might be placed. 

Lorp WATSON was glad to have 
heard this explanation from the Trea- 
sury Bench, as some misconception had 
certainly existed with reference to the 
clause in many parts of Scotland. 

THe Duxe or ARGYLL expressed 
his obligation to the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Watson) for having pointed 
out an ambiguity in the clause. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Powers of Commissioners). 


THe Marovess or HUNTLY ob- 
jected that the clause, if allowed to 
stand, would abolish one of the largest 
educational establishments in Scotland. 
The clause allowed the Commissioners to 
alter all the constitutions and Governing 
Bodies in Scotland; and he held that it 
would enable the Commissioners to alter 
the constitution and change the Govern- 
ing Body of Heriot’s Hospital in Edin- 
burgh, which had a rental of £24,000 
a-year, educated 5,000 children, and was 
worked by a Governing Body composed 
of 54 members, elected by popular re- 
presentation in Edinburgh. He wished 
to ask the Lord President whether the 
clause was intended to interfere with the 
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popular representation under which the 
Governing Body of this institution, which 
had existed for 250 years, were elected ? 
Unless a satisfactory answer were given, 
he would move, on the third reading, 
an addition to this clause in the follow- 
ing words :— 

“ Provided always that no alteration be made 

in the constitution of any existing governing 
body elected by Parliamentary or municipal 
electors.”’ 
He had good reason to believe that the 
present feeling of the Commissioners 
was against continuing the present 
arrangement in connection with Heriot’s 
Hospital. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
deprecated the mention of the names of 
particular institutions in connection with 
the Bill, and demurred to the assumption 
of the noble Marquess that the Com- 
missioners had made any recommenda- 
tion tending to the abolition of the 
Governing Body of Heriot’s Hospital. 
They had recommended a revision of the 
constitution of the Governing Body of 
Heriot’s Hospital; but as regarded that 
Governing Body, or any other, which was 
so largely dependent upon popular re- 
presentation, they had said nothing which 
could be twisted into an argument for 
abolition. The words ‘‘ abolish existing 
governing bodies’? which appear in the 
Bill were intended to apply to the smaller 
bodies whom it might be deemed ex- 
pedient to deprive of their trust. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN ex- 
pressed a hope that no material change 
would be made in this clause, which he 
regarded as the very essence of the Bill. 
A Commission, to be useful, must have 
power to overhaul all endowed institu- 
tions; and he apprehended that a rule 
which was good for other institutions in 
Scotland would be good for Heriot’s 
Hospital also. No particular animosity 
existed against Heriot’s Hospital; and 
he thought it would be unwise if the 
Commission were precluded from abo- 
lishing any Governing Body. that they 
thought unfit for the duty with which it 
was charged, and whose management, in 
their opinion, was not conducive to the 
welfare of the children concerned. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, if the clause was the 
essence of the Bill it was a very strong 
essence, as it gave power to 

“ Alter to any extent the conditions, purposes, 





and provisions of educational endowments, or 
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amalgamating or dividing such endowments, or 
altering the constitution of or abolishing the 
existing governing bodies thereof, and estab- 
lishing new governing bodies corporate or un- 
incorporate with such powers as they think fit, 
and to insert in such schemes clauses incorpo- 
rating the governing bodies, whether old or 


new.” 


This struck him as being one of the 
strongest clauses he ever heard of. It 
might be necessary that a Commission 
appointed to deal with Scotch endow- 
ments should have such large powers; 
but it appeared to him that if the clause 
stood it would be necessary to insert an 
appealing clause similar to Clause 39 of 
the English Act of 1869, and continued 
in the Act of 1873. By this clause 
Governing Bodies had the powertoappeal 
to Her Majesty in Council from the Com- 
missioners’ schemes. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: It 
is not in the power of the Commissioners 
to abolish Governing Bodies ; but merely 
to prepare draft schemes for abolishing 
them. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : I wish these bodies to have 
a power of appeal. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: So 
they have under the Bill. 

Eart SPENCER entirely agreed with 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh) that it was undesirable to 
mix up names with this discussion. The 
question ought to be discussed and 
settled on general grounds; and he 
would, therefore, refrain altogether from 
touching upon the subject of the im- 
portant endowment in Edinburgh to 
which reference had been made. He 
wished to point out that in England, 
when the constitution of Governing 
Bodies was revised, the new Governing 
Body always contained a large propor- 
tion of the old. There was no reason, 
therefore, to suppose that in Scotland 
the interest of any important trusts 
would be overlooked. The policy adopted 
was to infuse into the old bodies new life, 
by the introduction of persons having 
educational knowledge and experience, 
and he apprehended that that was a 
policy which had the approval of a ma- 

jority of their Lordships. 

Lorp DENMAN thought it rather 
hard that Governing Bodies should be 
put up to be shot at, and that the en- 
dowments should be made to pay for 
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Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the provisions of the 6th clause 
were not, in his opinion, substantially 
different from those contained in the 
10th section of the English Act, 1869. 
Under that Act there was power to re- 
move existing Governing Bodies, and 
establish new ones; and the difference 
between ‘‘remove”’ in the English Act 
and ‘abolish’ in the present Bill was 
merely verbal. The Appeal Clause of 
the Act of 1869 did not apply to any 
case of this kind. It gave to the Go- 
verning Body, or any person aggrieved, 
an appeal from decisions of the Commis- 
sioners which might be illegal, either 
because they were not authorized by the 
Act, or because they did not make due 
provision for vested interests; and it 
gave to the Governing Body only an 
appeal from schemes in which due re- 
gard was not had to educational interests 
to which regard was directed by the Act 
to be had on the abolition or modifica- 
tion of particular privileges. It gave 
no appeal, on the ground that a Govern- 
ing Body might have been removed, or 
it constitution altered. 


Clause agreed to. 
Endowments subject to Commission. 


Clause 7 (Schemes not to interfere 
with modern endowments). 


Lorpv WATSON moved, after ‘‘ Act,” 
insert— 

‘“‘Or which shall be regulated by a Pro- 
visional Order, obtained pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) 
Act, 1869, or the Endowed Institutions (Scot- 
land) Act, 1878.” 


Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, he had no objection to the latter 
part of the Amendment. He should 
not blame anybody in particular; but 
he had in his mind one Governing 
Body which got an Order under the Act, 
and did not carry it out. If this Amend- 
ment was accepted, it would be neces- 
sary to put in aclause excluding from its 
operation those Governing Bodies which, 
having got Orders under the Act of 
1869, had treated them as waste paper. 

Eart SPENCER thought there was 
great cause for this Amendment. He 
thought it would be inconvenient that 
schemes should perpetually be altered 
by Parliament. He believed there might 
be cases where schemes had been agreed 
to, but not carried out; and, therefore, 
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he should be disposed to agree to the 
Amendment, if the.noble Lord would 
allow him to bring up, on Report, cer- 
tain words which would enable the Com- 
mission to deal with any bodies who had 
not carried out the scheme proposed for 
them under the Act. With regard to 
the whole clause, he should like to bring 
up words, on Report, in reference to 
Trustees who had got to do with this 
scheme, and also had voluntarily come 
within the operation of this Act. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 8 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


On Motion of the Duke of Ricumonp 
and Gorpon, the following clause was 
inserted after Clause 12 :— 


‘*Every interest, right, privilege, or prefer- 
ence which any person may acquire after the 
passing of this Act, in or relative to any educa- 
tional endowment, or in the governing body 
thereof, or as member of any such governing 
body, or in or relative to any mastership, office, 
place, employment, pension, compensation al- 
lowance, bursary, or emolument in the gift of 
any such governing body, shal! be subject to the 
provisions of any scheme made under this Act ; 
and the governing body of an educational en- 
dowment shall not, during the continuance of 
the power of making schemes under this Act, 
begin to build, rebuild, or enlarge any school 
buildings, or teachers residences, or buildings 
connected therewith, except with the written 
consent of the Commissioners, or under the 
directions of such a scheme, but this provision 
shall not prevent them from continuing any 
works begun before the passing of this Act, or 
from doing anything necessary for the repair or 
maintenance of buildings or residences existing 
at the passing of this Act.’ 


Clauses 13 to 23, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Approval of Scotch Educa- 
tion Department to schemes). 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved, in page 6, line 38, to leave out 
from ‘‘ Department” to ‘“‘scheme’’ in- 
clusive, in page 7, line 7, and insert— 

“Shall consider all schemes so submitted to 
them, and may, if they think fit, approve at 
once of any scheme so submitted to them, or 
may remit the scheme, if they think fit,’’ 


and on page 7, line 15, leave out from 
‘that ” to end of clause, and insert— 


** Unless within two months after the publica- 
tion of the scheme, when approved, a petition 
is presented to the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment against the scheme, such scheme may be 
approved by Her Majesty by an Order in Coun- 


Earl Spencer 


{LORDS} 
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cil without being laid before Parliament. 
During the said two months a petition praying 
that the scheme may be laid before Parliament 
may be presented to the Scotch Education 
Department by the governing body of the en- 
dowment to which the scheme relates, or by the 
council of any municipal borough directly 
affected by the scheme, or by any inhabitant 
ratepayers (not less than twenty) of any muni- 
cipal borough or place directly affected by the 
scheme, or by any person or persons having a 
vested interest in the endowment, or any part 
of it, on the ground that the scheme does not 
save or make due compensation for his or their 
vested interest as required by this Act.”’ 

The noble Lord said, that the first 
Amendment had for its object the sim- 
plication of the procedure of the Com- 
mission. At present two inquiries took 
place by the Commission, and then what 
he took to be a sort of third inquiry was 
held by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment. He had no desire to prevent the 
Scotch Education Department from fully 
expressing its opinion upon any scheme 
that might be sent up to it; but he 
thought it was very inadvisable that the 
Department should enter into a third 
inquiry after the Commissioners had 
carried through other inquiries. He 
thought the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment would be placed at a great disad- 
vantage in conducting this inquiry; 
because they would only receive com- 
munications in writing from the Govern- 
ing Bodies, and would have no oppor- 
tunity of testing these communications 
by cross-examination. If it appeared 
to the Scottish Education Department 
that the Commissioners omitted any- 
thing during their inquiry, it would be 
much better for the Department to refer 
the communications to the Commission, 
and not that they themselves should 
undertake the examination of them, 
which they could only do under great 
disadvantages. He hoped, therefore, 
the noble Earl would see his way to 
accept the Amendment. 

Eart SPENCER said, he quite under- 
stood the intention and spirit of the 
Amendment. He confessed, as to the 
first part of it, that he was not disposed 
to accede to its proposals. He thought 
it was important that due care should 
be taken to see that all the interests 
concerned in a scheme of this kind 
should be guarded with the greatest 
possible watchfulness. Therefore, he 
should be rather sorry to see any of 
those provisions which gave notice to 
the different bodies struck out of the 
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Bill. In regard to the question of 
writing, he was quite ready to say that 
that was a matter that required some 
little consideration. It might be an ad- 
yantage that the Commission should 
receive Petitions that had been sent in 
writing to the Education Department. 
Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
agreed to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 25 to 35, inclusive, agreed to. 


On Motion of Earl Spencer, the fol- 
lowing new clause was inserted after 
Clause 35 :— 

“The cost of publishing and circulating any 
draft scheme, or abstract thereof, or any scheme 
under this Act, shall be paid out of the funds of 
the endowment to which the same relates.” 


Clauses 36 to 39, inclusive, agreed to. 


On Motion of the Duke of Ricz- 
monp and Gorpon, the following words 
were added after Clause 39 :— 

‘Every governing body shall make such re- 
ports and returns and give to the Commissioners 
such information as to the funds, estates, pro- 
perty, and income under the control of the 
governing body as the Commissioners may from 
time to time require.” 


Remaining clause agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 148.) 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—PRIMARY 
EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.—QUESTION, 


Lorp NORTON asked the Lord Pre- 
sident, If a notification has been sent 
to managers of elementary schools in 
places where annual grants have been 
sanctioned by the Department to higher 
schools, that if they go beyond what is 
considered to be primary education they 
must expect to have checks and condi- 
tions imposed on them ? 

Eart SPENCER, in reply, said, he 
wrote a Minute on this subject on the 
10thof June. Letters had been written 
to various localities to the following 
effect :— 


‘“‘ These graded schools seem very importants 
and will, no doubt, do excellent educational 
work. At the same time, it will be necessary 
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to be careful lest they should become schools for 
almost exclusive. secondary instruction. I, 
therefore, think that all the school boards who 
receive the sanction of the Department this 
year for these higher grade board schools 
should be informed that the Department may 
at some future day find it necessary to place 
restrictions upon them, in order that no 
departure may be made from the terms on which 
the Parliamentary grant is made for primary 
education.” 


OENSUS (SCOTLAND) BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for taking the Census of Scotland— 
Was presented by The Earl of Fire; read 14. 
(No. 149.) 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 16th July, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [July 12] reported. 

Private Biiu (by Order)—Lords Amendments 
agreed to—Lancaster Corporation *. 

Pustic Brrus—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Merchant Shipping (Fees 
and Expenses) * [267]. 

Second Reading—Industrial Schools (Powers of 
School Boards) (Scotland) * [263]. 

Committee—Compensation for Disturbance (Lre- 
land) [232]—n.p. 

Report — Metropolis Improvement Schemes 

Modification Provisional Order * [77]. 

Considered as amended—Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge (Limited Tenures) * [256]; 
Great Seal * [258]. 

Third Reading—Turnpike Acts Continuance * 
[260], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—e Qo 


COLNEY HATCH LUNATIC ASYLUM— 
ALLEGED IMMORALITIES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has received a com- 
laint from the solicitors of a Mrs. 
Hu hes that her daughter, Mary Ann 
Tooke, an inmate for the last six years 








at the Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum 
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has, whilst under restraint in the said 
asylum, been delivered of a male child ; 
whether he has made any inquiries to 
satisfy himself that the statement is true; 
whether, from such inquiries, he has 
reason to believe that not only Mary Ann 
Tooke, but some other female lunatic, 
an inmate of the asylum, has been re- 
cently delivered of a child; whether he 
intends to take any and, if so, what pro- 
ceedings, by indictment or otherwise, 
for the punishment of the guilty persons 
and for the protection of the other 
female lunatics from outrages leading to 
similar consequences ; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table all Correspon- 
dence between the solicitors of Mrs. 
Hughes, Mrs. Hughes, the authorities of 
the Colney Hatch Asylum, and his own 
Department upon the subject ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
that complaints had been received by his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
of the nature indicated in the Question, 
and a Commission was immediately 
ordered. According to the Report made 
by two Commissioners in Lunacy, there 
was, unhappily, too much truth in one 
portion of the statement. He was happy 
to say, however, there was no reason to 
think that other cases of the same kind 
had occurred in the Colney Hatch Luna- 
tic Asylum. The facts were now under 
the consideration of his right hon. 
Friend with a view to further proceed- 
ings. The hon. Gentleman would see 
that in the present state of affairs it 
would not be proper to publish the Cor- 
respondence ; but his right hon. Friend 
would be happy to concert with the hon. 
Gentleman and to communicate with 
him on what he must call a most grave 
and serious matter. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—RELIEF WORKS, 
TULLYHUNCO. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he would explain to the House why 
the works presented for at Baronial Ses- 
sions in Killeshandra on 9th June last 
for barony of Tullyhunco have not yet 
been commenced ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, on the 
7th of July last the county surveyor in- 
formed the Board that several of these 
works had been commenced, and that 
the others would be proceeded with im- 
mediately. 


Mr. Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
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LAW OF COMPENSATION AND INSUR. 
ANCE (GERMANY AND FRANCE), 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, having regard to the special 
interest attached to the papers issued by 
the Foreign Office on the Laws of Com- 
pensation and Insurance in German 
and France, he would lay upon the Table 
of the House a translation of the portion 
of the papers which was now printed in 
the French language ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
under the special circumstances of the 
case, instructions have been given for 
the French portion of these Papers to be 
translated, and the translation will be 
laid without delay upon the Table of 
the House. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD STOREHOUSEMEN, 


Mr. MACLIVER asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, for some explanation 
of the delay in carrying out the recog- 
nised scale of increased pay to first class 
storehousemen at Devonport Dockyard ; 
and, whether, since the same class has 
had the increase at other dockyards, 
there is any reason for a different course 
at Devonport, where many of the men 
have been twenty to thirty years in the 
service ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, an im- 
proved scale of pay was authorized by 
the Admiralty a short time ago, with the 
object of enabling a superior class of 
men to be obtained for the work in the 
Dockyard storehouses. The new scale 
of pay will be granted to the most in- 
telligent and deserving of the present 
storehousemen, but will not be granted 
to the whole of them indiscriminately. 
There will be no further delay in carry- 
ing this out than is necessary for ob- 
taining information as to which of the 
men will be placed on the new scale. 
The storehousemen at Devonport will be 
dealt with on precisely the same prin- 
ciple as at the other yards. 


NAVY—THE NAVAL RESERVE—PEN- 
SIONERS’ RESERVE. 

Mr. MACLIVER asked the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he will consider 
whether the Naval Reserve should be 
maintained out of the Navy Estimates 
instead of the Greenwich Hospital Fund, 
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according to the precedent of the Army 
Reserve, which is not maintained out of 
the Chelsea Hospital Fund; and, if he 
would state how many pensioners over 
fifty-five years have been deprived of 
their age pension by the present arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY: Sir, the regula- 
tions for age pensions were revised by 
the late Board, and the present Board 
are not prepared to introduce new rules 
without careful consideration. It is not 
accurate to say that the Naval Pen- 
sioners’ Reserve is maintained out of the 
funds of Greenwich Hospital. Under 
Vote 4 of the Navy Estimates provision 
is made for pay; under Vote 2, for 
victualling ; under Vote 12, for medical 
attendance. The age pension of 5d. a- 
day is awarded at the age of 55 to every 
naval pensioner who is considered eli- 
gible. Itis given to men who have served 
in the Pensioners’ Reserve at the age 
of 50 instead of 55. The present strength 
of the force is 1,200, and 170 men are 
in receipt of the age pension. Of the 
total sum of £76,000 allowed for Green- 
wich age pensions, the sum of £1,300 
a-year is paid to seamen who have been 
in the Reserve. The transfer of this 
charge from Greenwich ‘Hospital funds 
to naval funds would make no difference 
in the number of age pensions. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL NAVAL 
ENGINEERS. 


Mr. MACLIVER asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, When the unfulfilled 
portion of the recommendations of the 
Committee appointed to consider the 
position of the Royal Naval Engineers 
is to be followed; and, whether it is 
true that much dissatisfaction prevails 
among the Engineers on account of 
their alleged grievances being neglected 
or rejected ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
late Board of Admiralty in 1877, after 
long and careful consideration, adopted 
so much of the recommendations of the 
Committee on the position of the naval 
engineers as they considered expedient. 
The measures which they adopted very 
greatly improved the present pay and 
position and future prospects of officers 
of this corps, with the object mainly of 
attracting a superior class of men in the 
future. In-1879 a memorial was pre- 


sented to the late Board on behalf of 
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the naval engineers, asking that the 
other recommendations of the Com- 
mittee might be carried out. The 
answer given was that the question 
could not be re-opened after so short an 
interval. No similar representations 
have been made to the present Board, 
and the question has not been under 
their consideration. 


IRELAND—THE CONSTABULARY 
(GALWAY). 


Mr.GIBSON asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What 
is the normal number of constabulary 
force in the county of Galway, and, what 
is the largest number of additional con- 
stabulary employed in that county at 
any one time since Ist January 1880 ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the normal number by the last dis- 
tribution was 288, the vacancies bring- 
ing it down to 274; in addition, there 
a was Revenue force of 17, making a 
total of 291. The permanent extra 
force was 22. At this time there was a 
temporary extra force, which brought 
the number up to 502. The largest 
number of additional Constabulary em- 
ployed on any day was 720—that was 
on January 14. At one time the force 
was brought up to 700 by means of 
drafts. 

Mr. GIBSON inquired whether that 
included both ordinary and extra ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it did; 
but he was not sure of the absolute cor- 
rectness of the figures within two or 
three. He wished to observe that his 
answer applied to the ;West Riding of 
Galway, not to the whole of the county. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—EVICTIONS. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, If he will lay upon the 
Table of the House, before the consider- 
ation of the Report of the Compensation 
for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill, a Return 
from the sub-sheriffs of, counties in Ire- 
land, giving a complete and accurate 
account of the number of actual evic- 
tions, at the instance of the landlords, 
for the first six months of the present 
year, in place of the Return No. 246, 
which deals with ejectments only ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, 1 cannot 
undertake to lay the Return on the 
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Table before the Report on the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill; 
but I have taken the necessary steps to 
try and obtain it. I must, however, ask 
the noble Lord what is the exact mean- 
ing he attaches to the word “ eviction ”’ 
—whether or not he means to include in 
it those cases in which persons who de- 
sire it have been re-admitted as care- 
takers ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Tonly 
desire to ascertain how many were 
turned out ‘‘ homeless and hopeless,’’ as 
the Prime Minister had said. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I suppose 
the noble Lord wishes to have a Return 
of the evictions, and added to that the 
number of persons re-admitted as care- 
takers. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Those 
re-admitted to their homes. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Return 
from the Constabulary does give those 
facts. It gives the evictions which have 
come to the knowledge of the Constabu- 
lary and the number of persons re- 
admitted as tenants or care-takers. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA—IMPENDING 
HOSTILITIES. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
there is any foundation for the statement 
which has appeared in the European 
Press to the effect that Russian ships of 
war proceeding to the China Seas, with 
a view to impending hostilities with 
China, have received permission to vic- 
tual and provision at Aden or any other 
possession or dependency of Her Ma- 
jesty ; and, if so, whether such permis- 
sion has been given in pursuance of any 
understanding between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of 
Russia ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid, Sir, 
that we cannot afford the hon. Member 
the information for which he is anxious. 
There is no informatiun on the subject 
at the Foreign Office, and on inquiry at 
the India Office I find that nothing is 
known there of the granting of any 
such permission as the hon. Gentleman 
has mentioned. 


CIVIL SERVANTS, DIRECTORS OF 
TRADING COMPANIES. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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partment, When the Return of the 11th 
of May for the names of all Civil 
Servants who are directors of public 
trading companies, with the names of 
the companies in which they are so en- 
gaged, will be printed and circulated ? 
Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
that a Circular was sent out to all the 
Civil Service Departments in December, 
1879, and 57 of these made returns of 
the gentlemen in them connected with 
trading companies. The remainder of 
the returns were zi/. A Return was 
presented, ‘‘in dummy,” on the 11th of 
May last, and being now quite ready, 
he hoped to lay it on the Table without 
further delay. He would be much 
obliged if his hon. Friend would look 
at the Return, and confer with him as 
to the advisability of its being printed. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLONIES—THE CON. 
FEDERATION SCHEME. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If, in consequence of 
the Government of the Cape having re- 
jected the scheme of Sir Bartle Frere for 
the confederation of the South African 
Colonies, it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to consider the 
expediency of abolishing responsible 
Government at the Cape; and if it is 
their intention to charge the Cape Colo- 
nies in the future with their full propor- 
tion of the cost of such Imperial forces as 
may be deemed necessary for the protec- 
tion of the South African Colonies ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer to 
the Question of my hon. Friend, I must 
say we do not yet broadly admit that the 
Government of the Cape has rejected the 
scheme forthe Confederation of the South 
African Colonies. It may be so, and it 
is certain they have rejected a particular 
measure proposed with a view of putting 
forward that scheme ; but as we have not 
yet had time to receive any despatch on 
the subject I wish to confine myself for 
the present to such assumptions as the 
intelligence which has reached us war- 
rant. It is not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to consider the expediency of 
abolishing responsiblej-Government at 
the Cape, and I do not think anything 
has occurred to encourage that belief. 
With respect to 

‘‘Charging the Cape colonists in the future 
with the full proportion of the cost of such Im- 
perial forces as may be deemed necessary for the 
protection of the South African Colonies,” 
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of course we must have regard—so long 
as these Colonies do not constitute one 
political body—we must have regard to 
the divisions of military as well as other 
responsibilities among them. We may 
say in regard to our own policy that we 
are following up, and simply following up, 
the intentions and desires of our Prede- 
cessors, who were anxious, undoubtedly, 
to bring the principle of responsibility 
for their own defence home to those 
Colonies to the greatest extent and with 
the utmost despatch. But I think it is 
fair, so far as the Cape Colony is con- 
cerned—which is the leading Colony, and 
whose example may have a powerful 
moral influence—to state that they are 
undertaking the charge and responsi- 
bility of their own defence in a degree 
that is rather remarkable in colonial 
history, and whichit would be ungenerous 
and unfair on our part not to acknow- 
ledge. It is the best proof of their 
fitness for freedom that they show their 
willingness to assume its burdens along 
with its privileges. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
MAGISTRATES OF SLIGO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware of the fact that, in 
the borough of Sligo, the population of 
which is three-fourths Catholic, the pro- 
portion of Catholic to Protestant borough 
magistrates, which was seven to nine at 
the time of the accession of the late Ad- 
ministration to power in 1874, is now 
only four to eleven; and, whether, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the bur- 
gesses of Sligo have manifested a liberal 
spirit by electing an equal number of 
Protestants and Catholics to their muni- 
cipal council, the present Administration 
will now proceed to remedy the dispro- 
portion above set forth by appointing 
Catholics to the three vacancies caused 
since 1874 by deaths of Catholic magis- 
trates ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, Iam not 
in possession of information on the sub- 
ject of the hon. Member’s Question, nor 
am I aware of the fact he mentions re- 
specting the religious views of the ma- 
gistrates of Sligo. I have not inquired 
into it, and I hardly think it would be 
my business to do so. As regards the 
appointment of certain magistrates, I 
can only say that, so far as we have had 
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to do with it my noble Friend the Lord 
Lieutenant and myself would not allow 
any kind of religious opinion to influence 
us one way or the other. If it be the 
case at the present moment that religious 
opinion has influenced the appointment 
we shall endeavour to correct it. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—EVICTIONS IN 
MAYO. 


Lorp ELCHO: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland a Question 
with regard to evictions in Mayo. In 
the Returns presented to Parliament 
from the County Mayo it is stated that 
the number of evictions from the Ist of 
January to the 30th of June last was 75. 
The Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
Lord Lucan, inquired into the statement, 
and the answer sent to him the day be- 
fore yesterday was that the number was 
58 ; but therewas no obtainable informa- 
tion beyond the mere fact. A telegram 
arrived last night, however, from the 
sub-Sheriff of Mayo, Mr. M‘Donald, 
saying that of 58 ejectments which had 
been executed, the tenants in 80 cases 
were re-admitted as care-takers and one 
as licencee. In the remaining 27 cases 
the tenants were re-admitted, so that 
every one of those 58 tenants was now 
on his holding either as care-taker or as 
tenant. The Question I wish to put to 
the Chief Secretary is, whether as a rule 
sub-Sheriffs in Ireland are officers on 
whose statements reliance is to be placed; 
and if so, whether he has any reason to 
believe that that being the general rule 
there is any exception in the case of the 
County Mayo which should induce us not 
to place reliance in the figures sent up 
by the sub-Sheriff to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I do not 
quite agree with the noble Lord that 
these figures quite bear out the inference 
he puts on them. The sub-Sheriffs are 
generally worthy of credence, and Mr, 
M‘Donald is especially worthy of cre- 
dence. I will communicate with him; 


but I have no reason to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the Returns I gave some 
little time ago from the InspectorGeneral 
of Constabulary. In one of the cases 
the person was re-admitted, and in 14 
other cases the persons were re-admitted 
as care-takers. 
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Lorpv ELCHO: I beg pardon. The 
statement I read was to the effect that 
of the 58 there had been re-admitted 30 
as care-takers, one as licencee, and 27 as 
tenants. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I will inquire 
into it. My impression is that the 27 
are included in the 30. 

Mr. GIBSON: May I also ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, as he is on the 
point of making inquiry, whether he will 
inquire into the Constabulary Returns 
relative to Kerry, which stated 81 
families had been evicted, and whether 
he would ask the sub-Sheriff whether 
out of that number 79 had been restored 
to their farms ? 


STATE OF IRELAND—EVICTIONS AT 
BALLA, CO. MAYO — INFLAMMA- 
TORY LANGUAGE AT SWINEFORD. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
gave Notice that he would on Monday 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he had 
received any information relating to five 
evictions which had taken place in the 
neighbourhood of Balla, in county 
Mayo, on the 14th of July, and whether 
it was the case that no sooner had the 
sheriff and police carried out the evic- 
tions and retired from the ground than 
the evicted tenants, their families, and 
effects, were immediately reinstated by 
a large body of men, and whether those 
evicted tenants were still in possession 
of their respective holdings? He also 
gave Notice that he would on Monday— 
and he begged to say that he had de- 
layed this Question so as not to embarrass 
the Irish Government—ask the Chief 
Secretary whether the attention of the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Irish Govern- 
ment had been drawn to a meeting held 
on the 4th of July at Swineford, in county 
Mayo, and to the language reported to 
have been used at that meeting by a 
Mr. J. Nally to the following effect :— 

“‘ He addressed the peopleas Irish Nationalists, 
and said he was glad that everyone who could 
afford it now could have a rifle, and those who 
could not afford a rifle could have a pitchfork. 
By paying 10s. a-year for a licence they could 
have guns and rifles to shoot vermin, and there 
was no close season. They could shoot crows, 
jackdaws, magpies, and after that (a Voice— 
‘And Ferrick’) they could put in rats and 
weasels. He did not tell them to shoot vermin 


that they saw gnawing at their crops, or vermin 
gnawing at their hearts; but if they did shoot 
them they might do it cead mille failthe.” 
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Whether in the opinion of the Irish 
Government such language was not 
calculated to incite Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects to a breach of the peace; and 
whether it was the intention of the Irish 
Government to take steps to prosecute 
Mr. J. Nally for the language he thought 
proper to use. He also gave Notice 
that he would on Monday ask the Chief 
Secretary whether the attention of the 
Irish Government had been drawn to the 
murder of Mr. Ferrick, land agent to 
Mr. G. Browne, in county Mayo; whether 
any person was in custody on the charge 
of being concerned in that murder ; what 
special steps the Irish Government pro- 
posed to take, if any, to endeavour to 
bring the murderer or murderers to 
justice ; and whether they had thought 
proper on account of that murder to 
increase the police force in the locality 
where it had taken place ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
answer the two last Questions immedi- 
ately, which, no doubt, referred to most 
serious matters. But he supposed that 
the noble Lord could not for an instant 
believe that either he or the Irish Go- 
vernment had not been aware of all 
these facts, and that they had not had 
their most anxious attention. With re- 
gard to the most distressing and atro- 
cious murder of Mr. Ferrick, steps in 
addition to the usual steps were taken. 
The resident magistrate having written 
to say that the offer of a reward might 
be of some use, he immediately tele- 
graphed to authorize the offer of the high 
reward of £500. He could only state 
the Government were doing everything 
they rightly could to discover the per- 
petrators of the murder. He could not 
say anything more without running a 
risk that the ends of justice might be 
defeated. His attention was called to 
the violent speech almost immediately 
after it wasmade. It was one of many 
speeches respecting which he would say 
he could not find words to express his 
sense of their wickedness. He hoped 
that any man of influence would see the 
exceeding wickedness of these speeches. 
They were almost worse than the actual 
murders and atrocities committed. But 
it was one thing to know that a wicked 
thing was being done, and it was another 
thing to be sure that a prosecution for it 
would conduce to the ends of justice. 
The matter was one to which they were 
earefully looking. County Mayo had 
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their attention, and steps were taken to 
afford such protection as the police could 


give. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—THE NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM. 


In reply to Mr. LasovcHERrE, 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
as he desired to take the sense of the 
House on his Motion, that when the 
Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington was completed and the collec- 
tions removed thither from the British 
Museum it was expedient that those col- 
lections should be open to the public on 
Sundays, and as another Motion stood 
before his for that evening, he would 
withdraw his Notice for that night and 
place it on the Paper on another occa- 
sion when the Forms of the House 
would allow him to take a division. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—BEER. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
wished to ask, either now or on Mon- 
day, What steps the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intended to take to prevent 
the use of deleterious or unwholesome 
materials in the brewing of beer? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was his 
impression that this was a matter not 
usually dealt with in Revenue Bills, but 
he would make inquiry about it. 


TURKEY—THE MONTENEGRINS AND 
ALBANIANS. 


Mr. BRYCE said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
a Question of which he had given him 
private Notice. It was, Whether he had 
seen the account, stated to have been 
forwarded by the Ottoman Porte to its 
representatives abroad, in a despatch 
which had appeared in the “ Daily 
News” of that day, respecting an at- 
tack said to have been made by the 
Montenegrins upon Albanians at Vranja; 
whether that account was correct; and 
whether her Majesty’s Government could 
give any information to the House on 
the subject of this alleged conflict ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, if 
the hon. Member will put a Question in 
a few days, I shall be able to give more 
accurate information. So far as we 


know at present, the statement of the 
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Porte in regard to this conflict is the 
opposite of the truth. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DIET. 


Mr. SEXTON, quoting medical re- 
ports to the effect that the distressed 
people in Ireland had been predisposed 
to fever by monotony of diet, asked, 
Whether the Guardians had taken any 
steps to ward off disease from this 
cause ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he did not think it would have been 
easy for anyone to have taken much 
more care about the matter than he had 
endeavoured to do. He would ask the 
hon. Member to repeat the Question on 
Monday, when he would state the latest 
information that had been received. 


COAL MINES—THE EXPLOSION AT 
RISCA, 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Under 

Secretary for the Home Department, 
Whether there was any further informa- 
tion as regards the explosion at the Risca 
Mine, whether the number of persons is 
larger or fewer than was stated yester- 
day, and whether there was any hope of 
some of the men being saved ? 
Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
he was not aware that any information 
had reached the Home Office additional 
to that announced. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER—LORD BYRON’S 
INDEMNITY BILL, 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to something 
that took place that morning at 2 
o’clock, and, to put himself in Order, he 
would move the adjournment of the 
House. About 2 o’clock, hon. Members 
had generally left the House, and only 
a few Members remained. He was 
about to leave himself, supposing that 
the Orders had concluded, as the Notice 
Paper had been cleared, when he heard 
an hon. Friend of his own moving the 
first reading of a Bill which had been 
introduced in the House of Lords for the 
indemnity of a noble Lord (Lord Byron) 
who had voted without having taken 
the Oath. He was aware that no No- 
tice was required for an occasion of this 
kind ; but he had been rather surprised 
when, the first reading having been 
agreed to, the Bill was read a second 
time, and passed through all its stages 
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without any Notice having been given 
that it was intended to take that course. 
When it was in Committee, he moved 
to report Progress; but he withdrew 
the Motion on the representation of the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment that it was a case of emergency, 
because it was desirable to prevent legal 
proceedings being taken against the 
noble Lord. The Bill was then read a 
third time and passed. He considered 
this a most unusual and dangerous 
course to take, and one as to which they 
ought to have some assurance that it 
should not be repeated without the 
House in some manner having sufficient 
warning that such a matter was to be 
brought forward. In this case there 
. was no such notification whatever. One 
precedent for the course which had been 
adopted he knew existed, and it was 
identical with the present case. It was 
that of Lord Scarborough, and occurred 
in the year 1841. But, in that case, the 
Bill was brought in at the commence- 
ment of the Business, and in a full 
House it was assented to by the then 
Premier, Lord Palmerston. He would 
suggest whether the Rules of the House 
might not in some way be altered so 
as to prevent the possibility of Mem- 
bers being taken by surprise in such 
cases. Notice should be given, or the 
Bill should be brought forward at the 
opening of Public Business. He begged 
to move the adjournment of this House. 

Mr. GORST, in seconding the Motion, 
said, it was an improper thing that the 
Bill, of which nobody had received any 
Notice, should be passed in the small 
hours of the morning, when only a few 
Members were present. He should like 
to ask the Member of the Government 
who had been in charge of the Bill, 
why it had not been brought on at a 
quarter-past 4 o’clock yesterday, when 
the House was full; and, if it could not 
be brought on then, why it had not been 
postponed till a quarter-past 2 that 
day? 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, that the 
hon. Member for Swansea (M. Dillwyn) 
had rightly stated that at a quarter-past 
2 o’clock that morning he had asked 
that the Bill should be read a first, 
second, and third time, and that that 


Mr, Dillwyn 
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had been done; and he was obliged to 
the hon. Member for not having taken 
a division, as the result would have 
been to show that there were not 40 
Members present. He had been asked 
why Notice had not been given of the 
introduction of the Bill. His answer 
was that, as he was informed by high 
authority, no Notice could be given of 
a Lord’s Bill. The only rule was that, 
when such a Bill came down the fact 
was communicated to the House, and it 
was invariably proceeded with as soon 
as it could be consistently with the 
Business of the House. The reason the 
Bill was not introduced at 4 o’clock was 
that it was not received from the House 
of Lords until 6 o’clock, and it was con- 
trary to the Rules of the House to in- 
terrupt proceedings in Committee. He 
had no alternative, therefore, but to wait 
until Progress had been reported. There 
was no Standing Order applicable to a 
Bill of thiskind. Its introduction could 
only be justified by urgency, and he had 
rested the case on that ground. The 
Preamble of the Bill showed that Lord 
Byron had most inadvertently subjected 
himself to penalties, and he was in- 
formed that it was a matter of courtesy 
to the House of Lords as soon as possible 
to pass a Bill meant to relieve a person 
from the responsibility arising from his 
inadvertent act. He should be sorry 
to do anything that was at all irregular ; 
but he had been informed that it was 
important the Royal Assent should be 
given to the Bill without delay, and he 
had proceeded with it on the authority 
he had consulted. Having laid the 
facts of the case before hon. Members, 
he considered they would agree he had 
acted rightly. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that, under the circumstances, he thought 
the House ought to be fully satisfied 
with the explanation which had just 
been given. They were, however, in- 
debted to the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea (Mr. Dillwyn) for having called 
attention to the matter. It was, of 
course, desirable that no irregularity 
should take place in their proceedings ; 
but, after what had been stated, they 
would be of opinion that no irregularity 
existed in the present case. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
that there was a general feeling in the 
House that his hon. Friend had acted 
rightly in the position in which he stood. 
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At the same time, there would be evident 
advantage in so framing their proceed- 
ings that Bills of the kind should be 
introduced at the commencement of the 
proceedings in a full House, as had been 
done in 1841; but that was impossible 
in the present case. It appeared to him 
that to secure that object was rather a 
matter for the House of Lords than for 
them. It would be far from desirable 
that they should make a Rule that 
Notice should always be given in such 
a case, because, then, the risk of the 
service of writs and commencement of 
actions would have toberun. It would 
be desirable that in the case of Bills 
requiring despatch, the precaution should 
be taken in the House of Lords to pass 
them at such a time that they could be 
introduced in the House of Commons 
when there was a full House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it had 
been stated that the House had acted in 
this matter with great courtesy towards 
the House of Lords. He trusted that 
if it should happen that any Member of 
that House inadvertently or otherwise 
took part in its proceedings without 
having taken the Oath, and that an 
Indemnity Bill were brought into this 
House, the House of Lords would re- 
ciprocate their courtesy. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, if 
such a Bill as that in question could be 
legally and commendably dealt with in 
this way, he thought it important to 
know whether it was possible for any 
other Bill passed by the Lords to come 
down to the Commons, and be passed, 
without notice or warning, at 2 o’clock 
in the morning, through all its stages 
by 10 or 14 Members? If it was 
possible, the sooner the Rules of the 
House were altered the better for the 
protection of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
He was Member for a part of the King- 
dom which had greatly to fear legisla- 
tion without discussion. He wished to 
know from the Speaker whether there 
was any peculiarity in this Bill which 
enabled it to be dealt with in a way that 
another Bill could not be treated ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was one of 
those present when the Bill was passed, 
and failed then, as he failed now, to see 
the immediate urgency of the case. 
Execution did not follow at once upon 
the issuing of writs, and Lord Byron 
could not, therefore, have been put in 
any danger by the brief period of delay 
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which would have enabled the Bill to 
be dealt with in a full House. 

Smr HENRY JACKSON said, he did 
not think that the Prime Minister had 
fully appreciated the motive of the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) in 
calling attention to this question. The 
difficulty was as to its being possible for 
any Bill from the House of trek to be 
hurried through all its stages in the 
Commons without Members having the 
opportunity of knowing that such a Bill 
was to be brought in, or what were its 
contents. He thought the occasion for 
passing the Bill under discussion was 
one of very great urgency; but, at the 
same time, he thought it was perfectly 
justifiable to ask whether the Govern- 
ment would not think it right to propose, 
some modification of the Rules of the 
House, so as to prevent the recurrence 
of such a thing in future, as cases might 
occur where the practice would result in 
great scandal, although in the present 
instance very little harm had been done? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry), I have to state 
that, as the House is aware, it is occa- 
sionally the custom to pass Bills through 
their different stages at one and the 
same Sitting. That course, however, is 
never taken except in cases of extreme 
urgency and with the general assent of 
the House. It was considered yester- 
day that the case, as far as the present 
Bill is concerned, was one of urgency, 
and precisely the same course was taken 
as was followed in the Lord Scarborough 
Indemnity Bill in the year 1841. It 
was, perhaps, unfortunate that the Bill 
came down after the Business of this 
House had commenced ; and, according 
to the practice of the House, its Business 
is never interrupted for the purpose of 
dealing with Bills sent down from the 
House of Lords. Such Bills are taken 
either before the Business in this House 
has commenced, or after the Orders of 
the Day and Notices on the Paper have 
been dealt with. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER thought that, 
as the Royal Assent to the Bill could 
not be obtained before Monday, the 
consideration of the measure should 
have been postponed until the present 
Sitting. 

Mr. MONK thought it would have 
been much better, as there was no real 
urgency, that the Bill should have been 
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taken at the commencement of the next 
Sitting. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought Notice 
ought to have been given of any inten- 
tion to suspend the Standing Orders in 
reference to this Bill. 

Mr. CHILDERS said he believed 
there was no Standing Order which had 
to be suspended in the Commons, though 
there wasin the House of Lords. When 
a Bill of this kind came down from the 
Lords it was usual to deal with it at the 
same Sitting, and the Government could 
not have properly departed from the 
settled precedents without especial cause. 
It was worthy of consideration, how- 
ever, whether such a Bill in future 
should not be taken on the following 

‘day, and the Government would give 
the matter their attention. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 

‘ —on Qo 
COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Brz 232.] 

(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 15th July.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Temporary provision re- 
garding compensation for disturbance.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid, Sir, 
it is undeniable that untrue and dan- 
gerous impressions have gone abroad, 
and have received credence with a certain 
portion of the public, in regard to the 
character and effect of the Bill before 
the House. I trust that I am quite right 
in assuming that what we all desire is 
that the contents of the Bill, such as 
they are, and however objectionable 
they may be deemed to be by some 
Members of this House, should not be 
exaggerated and transformed into some- 
thing totally different to what they are, 
with the very lamentable result of pro- 
ducing an impression, upon a naturally 
susceptible population, that this House 
was entertaining proposals such as I 
believe we could never induce it to en- 
tertain. I will not deal, however, with 
that subject ; but I will say a word upon 
this other subject, that another impres- 
sion has gone abroad that this Bill has 
been greatly altered since it was first 
proposed by the Government. Now, 


Mr, Monk 
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Sir, the Bill consists of 35 lines, and we 
are now engaged on the 32nd line, 
Down to the 32nd line the case stands 
exactly thus:—One Amendment of a 
formal character has been introduced 
into the text of the Bill moved by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and that is the only 
change that has taken place in the text. 
But there is a change proposed by the Go- 
vernment to which some hon. Gentlemen 
attach great importance, and others less 
—the introduction of a limit of value of 
holdings beyond which the Bill shall not 
apply. Thus, there has been one formal 
change made; and there is that other 
change, which is a change of substance 
in prospect. And these are the only two 
changes really which have as yet been 
proposed. I now rise to propose an- 
other change, which I will proceed 
immediately, briefly, and I hope clearly, 
to explain, for this change touches a 
portion of the Bill with respect to which 
it has happened that there has gone 
abroad an erroneous impression as to 
the purpose of what is proposed on the 
part of the Government. Indeed, some 
hon. Members of this House have used 
expressions, and have described these 
changes, as if they were introduced into 
the Bill, and have spoken of the measure 
as being amended on these points. The 
Amendment I have to move is to strike 
out, in line 32, the word ‘‘ unreason- 
able,’ and subsequently to move to 
insert, after the word “landlord,’’ the 
words ‘‘ without the offer of any reason- 
able alternative.’ The word in the Bill 
was adopted by us on the ground that it 
was in correspondence, virtually, if not 
exactly, with the language of the Land 
Act in the 18th section ; and we thought 
it a very great advantage, with regard 
to the easy working of the Bill, that we 
should follow closely the wording in that 
Act. In explaining that language, my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, in the course 
of his able speech on the second reading, 
construed the phrase, ‘‘ unreasonably 
refused by the landlord,” as including a 
case in which a landlord should have 
refused his tenant permission to sell 
his interest. My right hon. and learned 
Friend expressed the opinion, which I 
subsequently expressed when I‘addressed 
the House on the second reading, that 
the words of the Bill provided for that 
case. Perhaps I may be allowed, under 
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the circumstances, as the words are not 
many, and as I believe they are correctly 
reported, to read the language in which 
I myself am supposed to have explained 
the intention of the Government. The 
words are these— 

‘¢ Another important question has been raised 
upon the Notice given by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Caithness of a Motion to be made 
before the Speaker leaves the Chair. The sub- 
stance of it is that the Bill shall not apply in 
cases where a landlord is willing to allow the 
tenant to sell his goodwill. That, undoubtedly, 
is a very important proposition, with regard to 
which I am in a position to say that the drawers 
of the Bill believe that it is incorporated in the 
measure as it now stands, inasmuch as no person 
in his senses could possibly allow the Bill to 
apply in a case where a landlord had been 
willing to allow the tenant to sell his goodwill.” 
I am not speaking of the precise ac- 
curacy of these words, but only of the 
construction that the Government placed 
upon the Bill. But that construction 
was greatly disputed, and authoritative 
opinions, entitled to great weight, were 
given, in more quarters of the House 
than one, to the effect that in the words 
‘‘unreasonably refused’? there was not 
contained any provision, any efficacy, 
that would meet this case at all. We 
thought that when a Bill had a certain 
purposein view, whichitsframersthought 
to be covered by its language, but which 
many persons, as well entitled to be heard 
as its framers, thought not to be covered 
by that language, that the rational 
course for the Government to take was to 
endeavour, by additional words, or by 
the alteration of words, so to explain 
their intention, that there should be no 
doubt about it. It was in fulfilment of 
that view that the Government autho- 
rized and requested my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland to submit a clause, the intention 
of which was not, so far as we were con- 
cerned, in the least degree to alter the 
effect of the Bill, but to make it clear 
that the offer to allow the tenant to sell 
his goodwill, always presuming that it 
was a fair and reasonable offer, would 
be held to exempt the landlord from the 
operation of the Act. Consequently, the 
clause of my right hon. and learned 
Friend was given Notice of. Very natu- 
rally, and at once, this clause was sub- 
jected to severe criticism ; and when the 
microscopic force of the Parliamentary vi- 
sion of manyhon. Gentlemen was applied 
to it—and I am not speaking in any dis- 
paragement of those powers, because they 
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are most useful—it was discovered that 
there were extreme cases for which this 
clause might not provide. It was urged, 
from the side of what is called the “‘ Irish 
Party,’ that the landlord might, by an 
unreasonable rent, have so whittled down 
the interest of the tenant, the goodwill 
of the tenant—it is not necessary for me 
to use strict language—the goodwill of 
the estate; the thing, at any rate, for 
which people are usually willing to pay 
—the landlord might, by excess, have 
whittled down the interest in such a way 
that the offer to sell the goodwill might 
be an offer of no real value, and would 
give no real relief to the tenant. An 
offer of that kind, undoubtedly, could 
not possibly be held to exempt the land- 
lord from the liability of an unreasonable 
refusal. His refusal was still unreason- 
able, if he covered that refusal only by 
a proposition which was itself unreason- 
able. At the same time that that objec- 
tion was taken from that quarter of the 
House, another objection was taken by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), and by others, of quite 
a different effect. They said—‘‘ What 
is to be done in case there is no pur- 
chaser forthcoming? Are you to hold 
that the landlord who has made a bond 
Jide offer, and an offer which may have 
been a perfectly real offer, is to be sub- 
ject to be encountered with a declaration 
which may be true or untrue, on the part 
of the tenant, that he is unable to find a 
purchaser?” This was also raising an 
extreme case, which we do not regard as 
likely to occur ; but although that might 
be so, I was disposed to admit there was 
force in the objection. What we in- 
tended upon the second reading was that 
a reasonable offer to sell the goodwill 
was within the provisions and the inten- 
tions of the Bill; and that it would not 
be practical, it would not be just, on the 
part of the Judge, and it was a thing 
not to be anticipated on the part of a 
Judge—a rational, intelligent, and com- 
petent man—that he would say that 
where a landlord had made that offer, that 
where it was really and honourably made, 
that he was guilty of an unreasonable 
refusal. The Committee will not fail to 
notice that the language used is singular 
language, and invites some attention. 
There are two sub-heads, marked 2and 3, 
as conditions in the Bill, the first of 
which is that the tenant shall propose 
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reasonable terms; and the second of 
which, marked No. 3, is that the tenant 
shall propose reasonable terms; the 
other, that the landlord shall unreason- 
ably refuse. A reader of this Bill, 
who was not aware that these were terms 
already used in the Land Act, and, con- 
sequently, have an especial and ascer- 
tained meaning, might say, or might be 
tempted to say—‘‘If the terms of the 
tenant are reasonable, the refusalof those 
terms must be unreasonable.’’ But that 
was not our view. It was our view that 
the terms of the tenant might be in 
themselves reasonable, and yet that it 
might be possible for the landlord to 
devise other terms which were in them- 
selves reasonable, and, proposing these 
very reasonable terms, putaside by means 
of them the reasonable terms of the ten- 
ant. The landlords, at any rate, could 
not then be said to be mulcted by the 
provisions of this Bill. Our objection to 
the clause moved was that these were 
extreme cases which we had not contem- 
plated, and did not conceive would be 
likely to occur. At the same time, we 
do not wish to enter into any difficult 
question of whether the wk: 3 hy of the 
clause was sufficient to exclude or pro- 
vide for this case. Consequently, we 
considered whether there was any other 
manner in which we could clear up what 
had been declared to be obscure, though 
we did not think it to be so, and by any 
way which would not be open to either of 
these two objections, and which would, 
at the same time, correspond in sub- 
stance with the original language of the 
Bill, and proceed on the principle which 
had always guided us—namely, by leav- 
ing to the discretion of the Judge the 
consideration of the question of what are 
reasonable terms, and what is an un- 
reasonable refusal. Our opinion was, 
that when the terms of the tenant are 
reasonable, that that is the condition of 
which the Judge must have convinced 
himself before he could proceed to con- 
sider the refusal of the landlord. There 
was one way only in which the landlord 
could exempt himself from the duty of 
acceding to these reasonable terms, and 
that was by offering other terms which 
were also reasonable, and to which it 
might be expected that the tenant should 
conform, rather than that the landlord 
should be brought under the unusual 
and comparatively severe provisions of 
this Bill. We, therefore, endeavoured 
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to meet the difficulty by proposing to dis- 
pense with the word “ unreasonable,” 
and to supply, after the word ‘‘landlord,” 
what we think to be a practicable defini- 
tion of the word unreasonable—namely, 
that a landlord, in order to be entitled, 
without being unreasonable, to refuse 
the reasonable terms of the tenant, shall 
offer to the tenant some reasonable alter- 
native. We think we cannot deny that 
an offer to sell the goodwill might be a 
reasonable alternative. We do not, in the 
least degree, believe that the goodwill of 
a tenant in Ireland is an unsaleable com- 
modity. I believe the Judge would be 
perfectly competent to determine whether 
these words, ‘‘ the offer of a reasonable 
alternative,” can be safely applied ina 
particular case. If the landlord offers 
an alternative which amounts to this— 
‘** You may go and sell that which has 
become unsaleable by the rent which, 
under a pressure of circumstances, I 
have induced you to contract to pay ’”’— 
such a case as that will be readily dis- 
cerned, and set aside by the Judge. On 
the other hand, if the tenant, whether 
under his influence, or from his own 
misguided view, is endeavouring to put 
obstacles in the way of the fair operation 
of the Bill, and has untruly confessed 
not to be able to find a purchaser, the 
Judge, who knows the general circum- 
stances of the district and the general 
state of the demand for rent—which we 
are always told, and truly told, is a great 
characteristic of the local districts of Ire- 
land—he will take care that in such a 
case the proceedings of the tenant shall 
not be able to defeat the fair purpose of 
the landlord. And thus, to go far beyond 
the UlsterCustom—if I were to quote that 
as a precedent, which I do not wish to 
do, because I do not conceive this to be 
an application of the Ulster Custom—and 
it would be going far beyond even that, 
if, as I understand it, the declaration of 
the tenant that he could not find a pur- 
chaser were, of itself, to defeat the offer 
of the landlord to allow him to sell. I 
may, perhaps, notice, as it lies in a 
narrow compass, that the hon Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) pro- 
poses to bring in the words, after ‘‘ rea- 
sonable,” ‘and equivalent.”” We are 
deliberately of opinion that it is far 
safer to adhere to the words “ reason- 
able.” The word “ equivalent’? would 
be a completely new epithet for the 
Judge to construe, and we are very 
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unwilling—and I think the hon. Mem- 
ber, as a practical man, will appreciate 
our motive in this important question of 
the fundamental phraseology of the Act 
—to introduce a andi new word 
with regard to the construction of which 
the Judge has no guide whatever. I 
need not trouble the Committee at any 
greater length. The change which we 
propose will, if accepted, put an end to 
troubling the Committee with the Motion 
which stands on the Paper as intended 
to clear up and define, and in no respect 
to alter, the original purpose of the 
clause. This Amendment substitutes for 
the words ‘‘ unreasonable refusual ’’ the 
words ‘‘ refusal without a reasonable al- 
ternative.” We have not scrupled to 
admit—and I feel myself bound to admit 
—that we do not attach great practical 
importance to the objections taken to the 
clause. Not that we do not deny that 
these objections may, with reference to 
the extreme cases, hold good. We are 
acting upon the principle of endeavour- 
ing to obtain the best expression of the 
views of Parliament in the language of 
this short Bill; and we have proposed, 
and we really believe that we shall attain 
that object, if it be the pleasure of the 
Committee to accede to the Amendment 
I now move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
82, to leave out the word ‘ unreason- 
ably.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘unreasonably’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. GIBSON: I shall confine my 
observations, as closely as possible, to a 
very short criticism of the Amendment 
now proposed, and I think it might 
have been as well if the right hon. 
Gentleman had abstained from prefac- 
ing his remarks upon it with the denial 
that there had been any change in the 
purpose or propositions of the Govern- 
ment. It appears to me, and to a large 
number of Members in the House, that 
the Bill was introduced on one set of 
premises, and is now defended on others 
totally different. The arguments pre- 
sented to the Committee have varied 
from week to week, from day today, and 
almost from hour to hour; and no one 
can question that there has been—it is 
admitted by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, that very substantial changes 
and propositions have been made in a 
hurried and rapid way. I am very glad 
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that the Prime Minister, in introducing 
this Amendment to the notice of the 
Committee, has abstained from putting 
forward, in the slightest degree, words 
which have been frequently used, though 
never without challenge, by the Chief 
Secretary—the proprietary rights of the 
tenant under the 3rd section of the Land 
Act. There is no such right under that 
Act, no such right was intended to be 
created by that Act, and the idea of 
creating such a right was distinctly and 
expressly repudiated by the Prime Mi- 
nister himself in the various arguments 
that he offered the House in relation to 
that measure. Therefore, I hope we 
shall be spared, in the further stages of 
the discussion of this Bill, the reitera- 
tion, on the part of the Chief Secretary, 
of this assertion of the proprietary rights 
of the tenant. Now, what is the position 
of the Amendment of the Prime Minis- 
ter, and what is its precise meaning? 
The Prime Minister asks us to find its 
meaning in following the history of the 
Bill, and of the various Amendments 
which have appeared upon the Paper. 
Well, now, the first clue I can find to the 
meaning of the Amendment is contained 
in a very clear sentence of the Prime 
Minister on the second reading, which 
was used to meet an objection urged on 
the part of the landlords that it would 
be very unreasonable, if the landlord ex- 
pressed his willingness to allow the sale 
of the goodwill of a farm, that that land- 
lord should still come within the opera- 
tion of this Bill, and have damages 
awarded against him. That was an ar- 
gument obviously having great weight 
with both sides of the House, and the 
Prime Minister grappled with it by say- 
ing that no Judge in his senses could 
possibly allow the Bill to apply to a 
case where a landlord had been willing 
to allow the tenant to sell his goodwill. 
Thad the honour of speaking after the 
Prime Minister in that debate, and I at 
once challenged his statement. I gaveitas 
my clear, deliberate, and distinct opinion, 
on the construction of the Bill, that the 
Chairman or the County Court Judge 
would have absolutely no discretion, and 
would be bound to hold, first, that the 
landlord, under the Bill as it stood, was 
liable for damages, although I said he 
might, in reduction of damages, consider 
the fact that the landlord had expressed 
a desire to permit the tenant to sell his 
goodwill. That the contention was not 
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ill-founded, was demonstrated next day 
by the appearance on the Paper of the 
Amendment of the Attorney General for 
Ireland. Now, that Amendment was 
either necessary or it wasnot. I assume 
it was put upon the Paper because it was 
felt to Be necessary, and that, under the 
circumstances, it was safer to develop 
the meaning which it was thought was 
latent in the Bill by putting it there. 
That was, of course, a concession of the 
validity of the argument I ventured to 
address to the House. Now, what was 
the effect of that Amendment? That is 
extremely important, because we are 
asked to interpret the Amendment of the 
Attorney General by the original inten- 
tion of the Bill,and we are now asked to 
interpret the Amendment of the Prime 
Minister by the meaning that was in- 
tended by the Amendment of the At- 
torney General. In fact, it is a series of 
meanings that we are to deduce—first, 
from the mind of the Premier in regard 
to the Bill, then from the Bill to the 
Amendment of the Attorney General, 
and the last stage of the development is 
the Amendment of the Prime Minister 
himself. It must be assumed that the 
Amendment of the Attorney General 
was adeliberate proposition. All along 
the Government have said that they in- 
tended the meaning of that Amendment. 
That was their contention and argument. 
That was put down after three days’ dis- 
cussion on the second reading in the 
name of their Officer, who emphasizes the 
fact that the legal acumen of the Irish 
Department had been brought to bear 
upon it. Therefore, there can be no 
doubt that it must be taken to be the 
deliberate meaning of the Government. 
What was the immediate effect of that ? 
It was read in different ways by two im- 
portant sections of the House. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, who 
did not approve of the Bill in its earlier 
stages, and had voted against it, now 
abstained from opposing the Government 
on the Motion to go into Committee. So 
far, it had worked out a very satisfactory 
result; but it became apparent that the 
Amendment was not so satisfactory to 

the other element that it was desired to 
conciliate and to meet. And it became 

apparent, if the moderate Liberals who 

had previously dissented, had thus been, 

to use a common but distinct expression, 

squared, that that process had not been 

equally successful with the Party mainly 
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led by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cork City. They abstained from sup- 
porting the Government on the Motion 
to go into Committee, and, as I under- 
stand, two wholly opposite constructions 
must have been put upon this simple 
Amendment of my right hon. and learned 
Friend contained in four lines. The 
usual Supporters of the Government were 
satisfied that this was an Amendment 
which, to use the words of the Prime 
Minister—‘‘ would enable the landlord 
to escape from the operation of the Bill, 
if he was willing to allow his tenant to 
sell his goodwill.” That was the inter- 
pretation that was put on the Amend- 
ment by one side of the House ; but that 
did not meet the views of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of Cork. 
He said—“ No, it is unreasonable to let 
the landlord off thus; the tenant may 
have been unable to sell from no fault of 
his own. The rent may not have been 
reasonable; it may have been raised, 
and, therefore, the Amendment must be 
guarded and fenced round in such a way 
as to make it pleasing to me.” What 
was then the position of the Govern- 
ment? It was quite obvious, if the 
Amendment of the Attorney General was 
to be re-cast, and the Government was to 
make what is called achange of front— 
and they are now got tolerably used to 
that—if they made a change in the 
Amendment of the Attorney General, it 
would be obvious that they could only 
do it by introducing words, or omitting 
words, and that would make it apparent 
that, in pleasing the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, they would necessarily dis- 
please the Supporters they had satisfied 
by the general provisions of the Amend- 
ment. That being so, it became neces- 
sary for the Government. to re-consider 
their position, and, accordingly, they re- 
considered it between 1 o’clock on Friday 
night and on the following Monday 
afternoon. On Friday night, having 
told my noble Friend the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
that they would stand by the At- 
torney General’s Amendment, and had 
no intention of changing it on Mon- 
day, the first thing the Prime Mi- 
nister does, when he came down to 
the House on Monday, is to announce 
that he would introduce these changes 
in the 8rd condition, and that would 
render it unnecessary, or probably un- 
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the Attorney General. Has the House 
read it with any clear understanding of 
what it now means? The only thing 
absolutely plain is that it takes the re- 
sponsibility from the Government of ex- 
pressing a clear meaning and a clear 
proposition, and bundles it off to the 
Chairman to exercise the best discretion 
he can about it. Surely that is not the 
way in which the House of Commons 
has a right to be treated on an important 
question. If the original meaning of 
the Government was that a landlord who 
is willing to give a fair right to sell 
should not be onerated by the provisions 
of the Bill, in the name of fair play and 
common sense, why not say it plainly? 
But, in spite of that, the Government 
cloud up all their meanings into an 
Amendment of this 3rd clause; and now 
I ask this question—Does that Amend- 
ment include the Amendment of the 
Attorney General? Does that Amend- 
ment include the Amendment of the 
Attorney General as placed upon the 
Paper? We are entitled to know that. 
It either includes that proposition—that 
is, one thing, or it includes more. If it 
includes more, I ask how much more? 
Or if it includes less, then I ask how 
much less? ‘Then, if it is intended as a 
substitute, to stand in all particulars in 
the place of the Amendment of the 
Attorney General, I am entitled to ask 
these two questions. Is it intended to 
be a difference in phraseology, retaining 
the identity of meaning, or is it intended 
as a difference of phraseology with a 
different meaning; in which case I ask, 
what difference and what meaning ? Let 
there be no mistake about it. Is the 
Chairman to have a wider discretion 
under the Amendment of the Attorney 
General than under the Amendment of 
the Prime Minister, or not? Is his dis- 
cretion enlarged or contracted? We are 
entitled to have clear answers to these 
things. Now, I put this question—can 
a landlord, under any circumstances, 
supposing that the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister is carried, no matter how 
reasonable his conduct, no matter how 
kind he may be to his tenant, is it pos- 
sible he can escape if he does not name 
a reasonable alternative? I apprehend 
clearly he cannot. Then, again, let us 
take this case—A landlord receives only 
avery small rent, and his conduct has 
been not only blameless, but praise- 
worthy. He has abstained from exact- 
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ing a high rent; the rent is moderate ; 
he has been kind to the tenant; he has 
been in connection with him for an en- 
tire generation; but he is unable to 
suggest an alternative. Must that land- 
lord, if the Amendment is carried, be 
mulcted in damages? I say he must. I 
say there is no possible escape from it. 
Then, again, I put this. Supposing a land- 
lord is advised. ‘‘ You are bound, under 
this clause of the Prime Minister that 
was framed in such haste, to pay damages 
for disturbance if you do not name an 
alternative, and a reasonable alterna- 
tive. "When the case comes into Court, 
and is submitted to the one crucial test, 
then the Judge may say that your alter- 
native is unreasonable; and then, under 
the Amendment of the Prime Minister, 
you must pay damages.” Now, is this 
Amendment introduced in furtherance 
of the protection of the landlord or not? 
I say that the change made in the Bill 
is distinctly reactionary from that point 
of view ; and the proposition now made to 
amend this condition, by striking out the 
word ‘‘ unreasonable,’’ is distinctly more 
unfavourable to the landlord than the 
Bill as it was introduced. The 3rd 
condition, as originally framed, puts 
upon the landlord the task of discharg- 
ing himself from these conditions. To 
do that he has to show the Court that 
the terms previously referred to are not 
unreasonably refused by him. Well, that 
left to the landlord, at all events, some 
latitude. It left him the opportunity of 
going, as he undoubtedly could, into all 
the arguments at his disposal, of pointing 
out every circumstance that he thought 
could influence the mind of the Judge in 
considering his position, and of inducing 
the Judge to say—‘‘ True, the tenant 
may be unable to pay, owing to circum- 
stances for which he is not to blame. 
True, it may be that the tenant is will- 
ing to continue in possession—for which 
I do not blame him very much—and on 
reasonable terms as to rent; but I am 
not satisfied, having regard to all the 
circumstances you bring before me, that 
your refusal is unreasonable; and, there- 
fore, I hold you do not come under the 
Bill.” The power of saying that is, by 
the Amendment of the Prime Minister, 
absolutely taken away from the land- 
lord. Of course, that is a very substan- 
tial change, and a change which is dis- 
tinctly against the interests of the land- 
lord. I admit that there is not very 
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much in this Bill which is a safeguard 
to the landlord; but the changes sought 
to be made, and which have been made 
and then withdrawn, are certainly not to 
the interest of the landlord. Notably, 
that was the case last night in the with- 
drawal of the limit of £30 rental. I do 
not wish to go back on what took place 
then. But, certainly, what was done then 
did not show any desire to exhibit much 
consideration to the interests of the land- 
lord. Now, I will put a proposition, and 
I should be glad to hear the statement 
of my right hon. Friend uponit, with re- 
ference to the 9th section of the Land Act 
taken in connection with this Amend- 
ment, and we shall see how it presses on 
the kindest and most forbearing land- 
lords. The more kind and forbearing, the 
more they will suffer; and the harsher 
they have been and more exacting, the 
more easily they willescape. In the 9th 
section of the Land Act there is this 
statement, to which I wish to call the 
attention of the Oommittee. Under 
that section, as the Committee must now 
know tolerably well, for it has been 
repeated to them day after day, the 
landlord already, and without any 
change in the law, is liable, in cases 
of ejectment for non-payment of rent, 
to pay damages for disturbance in two 
cases—first, where there were tenan- 
cies existing at the passing of the Act, 
which would cover the greater part of 
all the tenancies in Connaught, where 
a very large number, and, indeed, the 
vast majority of tenancies have gone on, 
unchanged and unbroken, and there has 
been no change of tenancy to talk of 
since 1870. Under this 9th section, in 
a tenancy existing at the passing of the 
Act, under the circumstances I am about 
to state, the landlord, without this Bill 
at all, can be made to pay damages for 
disturbance. The Court may, if it think 
fit, treat the ejectment for non-payment 
of rent as a disturbance, if the arrears of 
rent in respect of which it is brought 
has not wholly accrued within the three 
previous years, and if any earlier ar- 
rears remain due at the commencement 
of the ejectment. What isthe meaning 
of that? Its object is to prevent land- 
lords keeping stale demands hanging 
over their tenants, and then suddenly 
coming down on them and getting rid 
of them when they could not bear the 
strain. That provision was a warning to 
the landlords that it was not prudent or 
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wise to allow stale demands to accrue 
against the tenant, and that the law 
would jealously regard the landlord who 
did so. The landlords at the present 
time, when this Bill comes into opera. 
tion, will have—very commonly—two or 
three years’ rent due to them in the 
scheduled districts. When they were 
within the limits of the 9th section, and 
if they now brought actions they could 
recover their lands, or recover their rent, 
But this Bill practically tells the landlord 
that itis wiser and more expedient not to 
bring the ejectment until after 1881, be- 
cause, if he does so, he will have to 
pay damages for disturbance. That is 
holding out an inducement to the land- 
lord to abstain from bringing the eject- 
ment until after 1881, for he is told that 
if he does so he will have to pay 
damages. Now, I ask the Committee 
to contemplate the effect on the landlord 
so placed by this Bill, and the operation 
of the 9th clause of the Land Act. What 
is the position of the landlord? He 
must say—‘‘ Now this tenant owes me 
two and a-half years’ rent, and if I allow 
further arrears to hang over till 1882, I 
can be damaged under the 9th section 
of the Land Act, because I shall have 
allowed more than three years’ arrears to 
become due, and the Judge can give 
damages against me for disturbance.” 
Surely, that was a startling point. Sup- 
posing that the landlord is shut out by 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister from showing 
that it is not unreasonable of him to re- 
fuse the offer of the tenant, then, by the 
refusal of the offer of the tenant, he 
might be landed in the 9th section of 
the Land Act. Thatis a matter well 
worthy of the serious attention of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, who now, 
that his mind is free from attending to 
the solitary Amendment given to his 
charge, may have some time to apply his 
mind—and no one could bring more 
powers to bear upon a question—to frame 
some other Amendment which may pos- 
sibly remove the objections to the clanse 
now before the Committee. For the 
reason I have referred to, I am of opi- 
nion that the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
takes away the flimsy protection of the 
condition as introduced. It practically 
hands everything over to the Chairman 
—it supersedes the Amendment of the 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman the 

Attorney General for Ireland, and it 

absolutely destroys the 3rd condition. 

These, I think, are the points which 
should render the Committee, at all 
events, clear upon this Amendment, as 
one which is distinctly reactionary 
against the landlord, and which will 
result in handing over everything to the 
discretion and decision of the Chairman. 
I will now, with the permission of the 
Committee, read a quotation from a 
national Irish newspaper, which came 
out a week ago; a paper written with 
great ability—I mean The Nation. It 
discusses the Bill with a great deal of its 
usual ability, force, and candour. The 
Nation says, speaking of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister— 
“These we repeat, are admissions of the ut- 
most importance from the point of view of the 
Irish tenantry. They cover the whole ground 
of the Irish demand in the matter of Land Re- 
form, and would justify, not merely the 
wretched little Bill on behalf of which they 
were made, but a measure as sweeping as any 
recommended by Mr. Parnell or Mr. Davitt. It 
is, indeed, almost ridiculous to think that such 
weighty arguments as were used by Mr. Glad- 
stone should be urged in support of a proposal 
which, even within the restricted limits of time 
and area in which it is to operate, will probably 
be of no practical good whatever. The Land 
Bill, however, gives expression to a principle 
which all tenant-right advocates regard as a 
vital one, and we have no doubt that it is for 
this very reason that the landlords have worked 
themselves into such a rage in‘its regard.” 
If that be so, and if this Bill is asked 
for by nobody, and if no one thanks the 
Government for it; if it is alienating a 
great many of the staunchest Supporters 
of the Government who, at best, look 
upon it with a kind of frigid resignation ; 
if it be regarded by those who act with 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
with contemptuous acquiescence, surely 
it will be well, before the House gets 
into a heated discussion, for the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider the advisa- 
bility of even now withdrawing the 
Amendment, instead of allowing it to 
stand over till a later period. 

Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, there was 
one part of the quotation made by his 
right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gibson) which he thought was not 
inapt—namely, where the writer spoke 
of the rage into which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had worked themselves when 
discussing this Bill. The House had 
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something of it to-day; but a very 
striking instance occurred last night, 
when, the crater being full, it boiled 
over in a violent eruption. He would 
not follow his right hon. and learned 
Friend in what he called his prefatory 
observations on the history of the Bill. 
In his opinion, they did not all tend 
towards the elucidation of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister. His right hon. and 
learned Friend had asked what portion 
of the House this Amendment was in- 
tended to conciliate? Well, his (Mr. 
Law’s) answer was simply this—that 
the Amendment was not intended to 
conciliate any hon. Members. Its object 
was simply to do what was just and 
right. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman also desired to know what was 
the difference between this and the pre- 
vious Amendment of which he (Mr. 
Law) had given Notice? He could not, 
however, now go into that question fur- 
ther than to say that the Bill, as it 
originally stood, and as it would have 
stood with the Amendment of which he 
(Mr. Law) gave Notice, or as it would 
stand if the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) were 
adopted, would come to the same thing. 
If his right hon. and learned Friend 
could suggest any hard-and-fast line by 
which the discretion of the Judge would 
be infallibly regulated, he would invent 
something that would be very useful 
for all judicial tribunals. With reference 
to the question as to what the Court 
would hold to be a just and reasonable 
arrangement between landlord and 
tenant, they must leave a large discre- 
tion to the Judge, and trust to his good 
sense and fairness for a proper decision 
in each case. The Judge would have to 
decide whether, if the tenant’s proposal 
were refused, a reasonable alternative 
was offered him by the landlord ; and, 

if satisfied that this had been done, he 
would hold the landlord free from all 
liability. His right hon. and learned 
Friend had said in his speech on the 

second reading that he saw nothing in 

the Bill as drawn to the effect that a 

reasonable offer to the tenant to sell his 

goodwill would be an answer to a claim 

for compensation, insisting that such 

offer would merely go to reduce the 

damage payable by the landlord. With 

all due respect, however, to his right 

hon. and learned Friend, he (Mr. Law) 
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entirely disagreed with him on that 

oint. Nor could he conceive that any 
Fndge would hold a refusal unreason- 
able, if justified by so good a reason as 
that he had given the tenant liberty to 
sell. Coming now to the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Amendment, he (Mr. Law) did not 
think that instances could be suggested 
to the Committee in which a landlord’s 
refusal of a tenant’s reasonable offer 
must not in itself be unreasonable. If 
the tenant offered reasonable terms 
—that was to say, reasonable with refer- 
ence to the position of the landlord as 
well as of himself—the refusal to ac- 
cept those reasonable terms must be 
itself unreasonable, unless a substan- 
tially equivalent alternative was offered to 
the tenant. And, on questions of this 
kind, they could do nothing but leave 
the Judge to determine them, exer- 
cising his discretion as to what, hav- 
ing regard to the circumstances of 
each particular case, was reasonable or 
unreasonable. It should be remembered 
that the tribunals in which this dis- 
cretionary power was to be vested were 
those which for the last 10 years had 
been in the habit of deciding under the 
Land Act what was reasonable or un- 
reasonable as between landlord and 
tenant. If a tenant sought compensa- 
tion for disturbance under Section 3 of 
the Land Act, and the landlord could 
show that he was willing to let the tenant 
continue in occupation ‘‘on just and 
reasonable terms,”’ but the tenantrefused 
this reasonable offer, then he got nothing. 
The landlords considered that this pro- 
vision in the 18th section of the Act of 
1870 wassufficiently clear to protectthem, 
and the same terms would be just as 
efficient and as easily applied now for 
the protection of the tenant. Attention 
had been called to the 9th section of the 
Land Act, with reference to cases in 
which more than three years’ rent was 
due. His right hon. and learned Friend 
had said it was a very common thing, in 
the Province of Connaught, for three 
years’ rent to be due. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that his remark 
was, that if landlords held over their pre- 
sent arrears till 1882, then there would 
certainly be three years’ rent due. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that if a 
difficulty of that kind arose, it would be 
for the County Court Judge to deal with 
it, who would consider whether such cir- 
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cumstances did not furnish sufficient 
grounds for holding the tenant’s proposal 
not to be just and reasonable. Bach 
case, in short, seemed to be left to be 
dealt with bythe Judge asitarose. It ap- 
peared to him that, from first to last, the 
meaning of the Bill, with or without 
his own or the Prime Minister’s Amend. 
ment, was precisely thesame. A refusal 
by the landlord to accept the tenant’s 
terms couldnot, he (Mr. Law) submitted, 
be considerd by any Judge to be an 
‘“‘unreasonable”’ refusal, if the tenant 
had been offered permission to sell his 
holding for its full value. This propo- 
sition, however, was denied by his right 
hon. Friend; and though he (Mr. Law) 
could not well understand the denial, 
stillit occurred to him that, when a Gen- 
tleman of the experience ofhisright hon. 
and learned Friend expressed doubts 
as to the meaning of, what to him was 
perfectly clear, it was his duty to put the 
matter so that no complaint should be 
made of itsform. For that reason, he 
had put his Amendment on the Paper; 
not for the purpose of relieving the land- 
lord who made an illusory offer, but to 
relieve one who made a bond fide offer to 
give the tenant permission to sell, leaving 
the landlord’s liability to remain where 
the tenant availing himself of the per- 
mission to sell could make nothing of it. 
The Prime Minister’s Amendment, how- 
ever, had the advantage that it was 
simpler, as well as more concise, and also 
covered a wider field. It enabled the 
landlord to offer any fair alternative he 
thought fit. It might be an offer to pur- 
chase the holding himself at a fair price. 
It might be the offer of a good farm 
elsewhere. It might, in short, be the 
offer of anything substantially as good 
for the tenant as his own proposal of 
continuing in his holding on fair terms. 
All that would be necessary would be 
that the County Court Judge should deem 
it, under the circumstances, a just and 
reasonable alternative. There had been 
considerable improvement in the position 
of the Irish County Court Judges, and 
several of them, indeed, had been ap- 
pointed by the late Government during 
their tenure of Office. As to the entire 
body generally, hethought they were quite 
competent to discharge more onerous 
duties than were likely to be imposed 
upon them by this Bill. They had already 
to find out what was just and reason- 
able under words in the Land Act 
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jdentical with ‘the clauses of this Bill. 
They had been doing that for the last 
10 years, and they might be surely 
trusted with the jurisdiction proposed to 
be given them now, particularly, when 
there was a right of appeal. The con- 
tingency of injury to the landlord was 
abundantly provided against by the 
conditions which were imposed on the 
tenant. Ifthe landlord did not want 
to accept the just and reasonable offer 
which the tenant made to continue on 
in the holding, then he must show that 
he had offered something reasonably 
equivalent ; but this one showed no com- 
pensation would be payable. He hoped 
that the Committee would accept the 
Amendment without hesitation. 
~ Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH said, 
that he did not think that any definite 
answer had been given to the arguments 
of his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), unless it were an answer 
to say that there was no difference be- 
tween the Amendment now proposed and 
the words which originally stood in the 
Bill. If that was a fact, he should to 
hear some reason for the proposal of 
the words now before the Committee. 
The right hon. and learned Gentlemen 
had challenged them to say—first, that 
there was something in the words pro- 
enn by the right hon. Gentleman the 
rime Minister that would injure the 
landlords; and, secondly, that there were 
any alteration of the proposals of the 
Government. He should endeavour to 
convince the Government, before he sat 
down, that they had something to say on 
both of these points. Hehad listened with 
great attention to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, in 
the hope of obtaining from that speech 
some explanation of the difficult and 
almost uninterpretable word, ‘‘ reason- 
able.” He understood from that speech 
that, in the opinion of the Government, 
it would be unreasonable on the part of 
the landlord merely to allow the tenant 
who held his holding at a full rent, the 
power of selling a holding which would 
be of no value. So far, he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman; but, on the 
other hand, he thought he said it would 
be unreasonable on the part of the 
tenant if, having a valuable right, he 
capriciously declined to avail himself of 
permission to sell it. These points were 
clear; but it was reserved for the right 
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hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, in his signi- 
ficant speech, really to explain to the 
Committee what the effect of the Bill 
would be on the landlords of Ireland. 
He seemed to forget, during the pro- 
gress of this measure, the existence of 
the pernicious and dangerous land agita- 
tion in Ireland. He should like to know 
what, in the opinion of the Government, 
would be the duty of the County Court 
Judge in such a case as this. Supposing 
a tenant, having held for years under a 
good landlord at a low rent, was much 
in arrear, and, having a valuable right 
in his holding, said—‘‘ It is true you 
have let me this land at a low rent; it 
is true my right in the land is a valuable 
one. You have given me permission to 
sell that to another one, but I cannot 
avail myself of that permission.” Why ? 
‘Because in my county town, three 
weeks ago, at a meeting numerously 
attended by tenant farmers, shop- 
keepers, and others interested, a re- 
solution was passed binding all who 
voted not to take any land from which 
a tenant had been evicted for non-pay- 
ment of rent, and denouncing any shop- 
keeper or farmer who took such land, 
as an enemy to the people.”” He would 
like to know from the Government if 
they were not aware of such a state of 
things as that in a large portion of the 
districts scheduled to the Bill; and, 
knowing it, whether they meant to tell 
the Committee the existence of such 
agitation would not result in prevent- 
ing the tenant who wanted to sell 
his holding from being able to do 
so? Did not the Government know that 
the tenant who might directly or in- 
directly have taken part in the agitation 
might make use of it to continue in his 
holding without the payment of rent? 
Did they mean to tell the Committee, 
for the benefit of the County Courts 
Judges, that for the next two years, if 
the tenant pleaded this before the Court 
as an excuse for not selling his right, 
the Judge was to take it into account, 
and the landlord was to be fined by 
being called upon to pay damages? If 
they did know that, it was an injury 
to the landlords, which he thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland scarcely 
contemplated when he said that if a 
tenant tried to sell and could not 
sell, the landlord was to be liable 
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for damages. He hoped that before 
they got any further they should, at 
least, be told what was the real mean- 
ing of the Government in this matter. 
He did not want to bind the County 
Court Judges to unfair or unpractical 
restrictions; but the House and the 
country had a right to know the in- 
tentions of the Government as to the 
meaning of the Bill and the effect of its 
provisions. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the word 
‘¢ reasonable,’’ which had been described 
as uninterpretable, had been interpreted 
in difficult cases almost every day since 
the Land Act came into operation. The 
case had been put of the land agitation 
being directed against any man taking 
a farm from which another had been 
ejected. No doubt, the land agitation 
in Ireland was a very serious matter, 
and the Government would be neglecting 
its duty if it did not do its utmost to 
protect any man who took land from 
which another had been ejected. That 
was not the case to which the clause 
applied. It was not the case of a man 
who was being ejected or driven out by 
his landlord, but that of a man who 
was making a bargain with his landlord 
to remain in. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked how a man was to be pro- 
tected against a combination which said 
that land was not to be taken up if some- 
body had been driven away? But the 
very object of the Bill was to enable 
the tenant to remain quietly in, or to 
make a bargain with his landlord so 
that he might get the value of his 
holding from some other person. He 
would not say whether he considered 
that such a Bill as this would en- 
tirely stop the land agitation, because 
its roots were deep-seated; but he be- 
lieved the Bill would go a long way 
towards stopping it. At the present 
time the tenant had no other resource ; 
he was driven out without power to sell, 
and without the possibility of recovering 
compensation. He did not believe that 
they would have had this agitation if 
there had been power to sell, any more 
than they had it in Donegal where there 
was distress, and where there had been 
ejectments, but where were none of 
those meetings and combinations, be- 
cause there was no attempt to prevent a 
man selling what was saleable. What 
they were called upon to discuss was the 
8rd sub-section of the clause. ‘This, 
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when originally brought in, said that 
not only must the tenant have been 
unable to pay his rent, and not 
only must he have made a reasonable 
offer to his landlord, and approached 
him in a reasonable spirit, but he must 
have been met by the landlord in an un- 
reasonable spirit before any damages 
could be assessed by the County Court. 
The words originally proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government carried out their 
view ; but they were thought not to be 
sufficiently clear to hon. Members oppo- 
site. They were misunderstood, or not 
sufficiently understood, by hon. Members 
on the other side of the House. They 
supposed that the words did not include 
a reasonable proposal or reasonable per- 
mission to sell the holdings. The Go- 
vernment had always meant that the 
words should include as a reasonable 
proposal, permission to sell the holdings; 
but in order to make it clear, the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government was brought in. 
The Government never for a moment pro- 
posed, and they would have been treating 
the Committee with contempt, and have 
been treating persons in Ireland inter- 
ested with worse than contempt, if they 
had proposed, that a mere illusory offer 
on the part of the landlord would meet 
the circumstances of the case. It was 
a case in which discretion must be left 
to the Judge in interpreting what was 
reasonable. That was no new discre- 
tion. It had been exercised with great 
success before, and they had no reason 
to believe that it would not be again. 
It was said that the Government had 
adopted a change with regard to this 
question. He did not think that it 
mattered whether they had or not. At all 
events, it would make no difference in 
carrying out the action in Ireland. There 
could not be much use in having a Com- 
mittee upon a Bill, if every suggestion 
were not considered and appreciated by 
the Government; and he did not see why 
the adoption of a suggestion should 
always be considered a serious change. 
Sometimes, if a stranger came in, he 
would suppose that the fate of the Go- 
vernment was at stake, and that, if they 
accepted a suggestion, they ought to re- 
sign at once. If right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen desired to call these things 
changes, they could derive any comfort 
they pleased from that sort of Party 
triumph, and they were welcome to that; 
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but that was not the question. The real 
question was, whether the words they 
proposed to insert, in order to make their 
meaning more clear, afforded a fair pro- 
tection to the enormous majority of 
reasonable landlords, and would prevent, 
as they wished to prevent, unreasonable 
proposals on the part of the small mi- 
nority. What the Government said 
was, that when the tenant was unable to 
pay, if the landlord did not accept a 
reasonable offer on his part, and did not 
proposesome reasonable alternative, then 
the discretion as to compensation was to 
be left to the Judge. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he was 
sorry he was obliged to press the right 
hon. Gentleman a little further on this 
point. The right hon. Gentleman was 
asked a very distinct question by his 
right hon. Friend, and he had not an- 
swered it, or even attempted to answer 
it. With great respect he put the ques- 
tion again to him. The question was, 
whether, in the present state of the land 
agitation in Ireland, if permission were 
given by the landlord to his tenant to 
sell the interest in his farm, and he re- 
fused to sell, stating that he could not 
get anybody to purchase it from him, 
was that to be considered a reasonable 
offer on the part of the landlord, and an 
unreasonable refusal on the part of the 
tenant? Under those circumstances, 
would the alternative be available to the 
landlord? That was a point which re- 
quired a distinct answer. It was a very 
important question, and they were en- 
titled to have an answer to it. In the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentlemanthe 
Prime Minister, the Attorney General for 
Ireland, and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, the permission to sell was an alter- 
native which was suggested, and, in the 
opinion of a great many hon. Members, 
wasa valuable one. He would suppose 
the case of a tenant affected by the Bill, 
who obtained his landlord’s permission 
to sell, but who stated that an association 
had been formed—and he might be a 
member of that association himself—for 
the purpose of having only such rents 
paid as they thought fit, and that asso- 
ciation had forbidden any man to take 
that farm from him. The offer, there, 
was bond fide, but the refusal would 
make the alternative wholly illusory, even 
though the difficulty of finding a pur- 
chaser was--only part of a conspiracy. 
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The hon. Member for Mayo, when the 
clause of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland was put upon the Paper, made 


an able speech in which he pressed the 
Government against the Amendment, 
and said it was no use to give them the 
Bill if they gave the landlord the alter- 
native of offering permission to sell. 
He spoke of the existing anti-rent agi- 
tation, adding,very wisely, that he would 
go into the question on its merits and 
demerits; and he asked how the word 
‘‘reasonable”’ was to be construed under 
such circumstances as he (Mr. Plunket) 
had just now suggested? The hon. 
Member for Mayo got a straightforward 
answer ; and now, he thought, a straight- 
forward answer should be given to his 
question. He wished to know if, when 
a landlord gave his tenant permission to 
sell, and the tenant was prevented from 
selling by the land agitation, that 
would be a reasonable refusal of the 
landlord’s offer? The answer given to 
the hon. Member for Mayo was that the 
change which had been made in the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland was made by placing on the 
Paper that of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, which left the whole 
matter at large. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had, very justly and properly, said 
that undue expectations had been raised 
and undue apprehensions had been ex- 
cited in Ireland which it would be well 
to set aside. The question which he 
asked now went to the root of the whole 
matter. There was a casein which they 
had not yet had a distinct expression of 
opinion on the part of the Government. 
How could a man sell if there was a 
combination to prevent his doing so ; 
and if that was the answer he took back 
to his landlord, would the latter cease 
to be protected by the offer he had 
made? He would ask the Government 
to give a straightforward answer to that 
question, and to tell the Committee 
whether they would carry out what they 
said were their intentions in this matter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
was somewhat surprised that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had asked 
the question. He thought it was rather 
a suggestive one, as to what might be 
done in the County of Mayo. Hitherto 


they had no such experience as that re- 





He was not putting an imaginary case. 


There had been a combina- 
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tion, and a strong combination, against 
which words too strong could not be 
used ; but the object of the combination 
was to prevent tenants taking farms 
from which landlords had ejected ten- 
ants. But there had been no combina- 
tion that he had ever heard of to pre- 
vent tenants taking farms in which the 
landlords gave permission to the out- 
going tenant to sell. He had never 
heard that any such combination existed 
anywhere where there was a right tosell. 
It had been his business to read the re- 
ports of the meetings held with a good deal 
of painfulattention. Hehad seen nothing 
in these reports which turned upon such a 
combination, and he hoped that the words 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would not suggest it. With re- 
spect to the question put to him, if there 
was such a combination, it was a matter 
in which the Judge would have to use 
his very best discretion. He would 
have to find out how far the tenant had 
anything to do with such a state of 
things ; and, of course, if the tenant had 
been in any sort of way connected with 
any such combination, the Judge would 
instantly dismiss the tenant’s claim. It 
appeared to him to be one of those cases 
in which it would be impossible for the 
Committee to put itself into the position 
of the Judge. The remark had been 
made that the Government ought not to 
excite unreasonable fear or unreasonable 
expectations in Ireland. He could not 
but regret what had happened, for he 
believed that not only had unreasonable 
fears been excited, but unreasonable 
expectations had been raised in the 
minds of the tenants in some parts of 
Ireland, who believed, from the state- 
ments constantly made in this House— 
most mistaken and fallacious statements 
—that this Bill was to be a Bill for 
the suspension of the payment of rent. 
That was an expectation for which he 
did not think that the Government were 
in the slightest degree responsible. It 
was not a Bill for the suspension of rent; 
but he was not sure that the difficulties 
of the Government would not be in- 
creased by the extraordinary manner in 
which the Bill had been discussed. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had declared the Bill 
was not one to suspend the payment of 
rentin Ireland. While he acknowledged 
that, according to the letter of the law, it 
was not a Bill to suspend the payment of 
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rent, he ventured to assert that, practically, 
it would have that effect. at did all 
men of experience in Ireland—all men 
who knew the real condition of the 
country—say ? They said that the first 
effect of the Bill would be that the day 
the Bill passed the whole of the tenants 
in the scheduled districts would accept 
what they believed to be the intention of 
the Government, and decline to pay their 
rents. [Mr. Guapstone: Hear, hear!] 
The right hon. Gentleman said ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” [Mr. Guapstronz: Hear, hear !] 
He had no doubt that the right hon. 
Gentleman would say ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
when that proved to be the result of the 
Bill in Ireland, for he had very grave 
suspicion, from their proceedings, that 
the object of the Government was to 
create a state of chaos and confusion in 
Ireland. It seemed to be pretty gene- 
rally understood that there was no desire 
on the part of the tenants to avoid pay- 
ments of rent where they were able to 
make such payments, notwithstanding 
the startling and alarming picture which 
was drawn not long ago by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) 
of the baneful consequences which would, 
at the hands of the Land League, follow 
the payment of no rent at all. He main- 
tained,'that being so, that hon. Members 
on that side of the House were justified 
in regarding this measure as a practical 
one for the suspension of rent, if it was 
not actually so. Then he wanted to 
meet an impression which appeared to 
exist on the Front Bench, though it 
certainly existed in no other part of the 
House. They were told that this Bill 
was not designed to meet cases of men 
driven out of their farms, but of men 
who were bargaining to continue in 
them. What did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman mean bythat? The case he had 
suggested could not arise if there had not 
been an ejectment for non-payment of 
rent. No case of this sort could come 
before a County Court Judge until the 
ejectment had actually taken place ; and, 
therefore, he said positively, and he con- 
tradicted the right hon. Gentleman flatly, 
that this was not the case of a man bar- 
gaining to continue in his farm, but of a 
man distinctly ejected. Then, what did 
an ejectment for non-payment mean? It 
was a‘process by which a man was ab- 
solutely ejected from his farm. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’}] Well, he hoped hon. Members 
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would try and prove he was wrong. 
There was another great practical diffi- 
culty under this clause. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, in the course of his 
opening speech, that a Judge would 
always be able to decide when a tenant 
was unfairly trying to put obstacles in 
the way of the operation of the Act. 
But how was a Judge to decide that a 
tenant was truly, or untruly, professing 
he could not pay hisrent? Ifthe antici- 
pation of men of experience in Ireland, 
to whom he had gone for information, 
was correct, all tenants in those scheduled 
districts, as a matter of course, would 
decline to pay rent. Well, then, how 
many cases would there be for County 
Court Judges to decide? The scheduled 
districts contained the greater portion of 
the small farms in Ireland, and there 
would be some 8,000 or 4,000 cases 
awaiting decision. How many Courts 
and Judges would be required in this 
Bill? The right hon. Gentleman had 
complained that Members on that side 
of the House objected to the concessions 
which the Government hadmade. They 
never made any objections to concessions 
when the Government were able to give 
a reason for them; but what they did 
object to, and what, if it was repeated, 
would justify them in endeavouring to 
stop the further progress of this mea- 
sure was, the Government suddenly and 
constantly making changes, five minutes 
after they had declared that they could 
see no reason for the change. 

Sir HENRY JACKSON said, that 
he was reluctant to intervene in the de- 
tails of a purely Irish Bill; but as he 
had spent a great part of his life in con- 
struing Acts of Parliament, he might be 
able to assist the Government by making 
one or two observations on the Amend- 
ment. Nothing could be more notice- 
able than the difficulties under which the 
Ministry laboured. The moment they 
yielded to an objection from one quarter 
of the House, they raised a correspond- 
ing objection in the other; and in their 
endeavours to meet arguments based, 
more or less, on reason from one point 
of view, they were met by the supporters 
of the opposite view with charges of 
changing their front every few minutes, 
and so forth. In this state of things he 
would very respectfully suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
that he should take a course which, 
though it certainly would be called 
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another change of front, would really 
save trouble and be a better course— 
namely, that he should give up his 
Amendment and adhere to the Bill as it 
was laid on the Table. He would ex- 
plain his reason for that suggestion in a 
very few words. Those who had to draw 
deeds and Acts of Parliament knew per- 
fectly well that there were only two ways 
of dealing with prospective events; the 
one course was to imagine all the cir- 
cumstances to which the provisions 
of the deed or the Act of Parliament 
were likely to apply, and to provide 


for them in detail. If they could fore- 


see all these circumstances, then the 
object in view would be attained, 
and they could all be provided for. But 
the difficulty of this course consisted in 
this—that experience showed that pro- 
vision was always made for the cases 
which did not happen, and that no pro- 
vision was made for the case which did 
happen, which was generally unfore- 
seen. Therefore, the wiser course was 
to adopt the other mode, and in making 
prospective legislation or arrangements 
to leave the legislation as free andas gene- 
ral as possible. This second method was 
the one which had been followed in the 
Bill as originally drawn. Sub-section 2 
of this clause required and looked ata 
‘‘reasonable offer” on the part of the 
tenant, which he apprehended meant 
reasonable. Having regard to the posi- 
tion of his land, and so on, sub-section 3 
introduced another element into the con- 
sideration of this exceptional relief, 
which was that the landlord might re- 
fuse, so long as he was reasonable in his 
refusal, to accept the tenant’s offer; 
and the difference which the Prime 
Minister proposed, and which his altera- 
tion would make in the Bill as originally 
submitted, was this—that his proposal 
eliminated from the consideration of the 
Judge the right which the Bill, as ori- 
ginally drawn, gave to the landlord to 
refuse, if his refusal was reasonable. 
A little transposition of the words would 
show that he was right in that con- 
struction of the Bill. If the words 
ran—‘‘ Provided that the landlord may 
refuse, if his refusal is reasonable, and 
in that case this Act shall not apply,” 
the meaning would be plain. That, 
surely, was the effect and intention of 
the Act as it was drawn. Accordingly, 
one condition which had to be satisfied 
before this enactment took effect as 
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against the landlord was—first, the ad- 
mission in his favour that he had a right 
to refuse the tenant’s terms, if his refusal 
was reasonable ; and, secondly, that the 
Judge should be satisfied that he was 
unreasonable, and that he was capri- 
ciously or wrongly refusing to fairly 
consider or entertain his tenant’s propo- 
sitions. Under the Bill as originally 
drawn, therefore, the landlord had the 
same right to have the reasonableness of 
his refusal considered as the tenant to 
have the reasonableness of his offer con- 
sidered. But the Amendment of the 
Premier, as he read it, cut out from the 
Bill that term of reasonableness on the 
part of the landlord, and proposed that 
when the Judge came to try a question 
of this sort he would not be entitled to 
say that there might be an element of 
reasonableness in the refusal of the 
landlord. But all he would have to 
consider would be whether or not, in 
point of fact, the landlord had proposed 
any reasonable alternative. He could 
quite conceive that there might be cases 
of refusal by the landlord which, though 
not including any alternative offer, were 
yet in themselves reasonable, and which, 
therefore, might properly exclude the 
operation of this Bill. [Mr. Law: 
What?] He did not pretend to be ac- 
quainted with every possible state of cir- 
cumstancesin Ireland. But he need only 
refertohis right hon. and learned Friend’s 
own Amendment asan example; and he 
had heard so many hypothetical cases 
suggested from the opposite side, both 
above and below the Gangway, that 
he thought there might, and, indeed, 
must be cases of that kind. Ofcourse, if 
it was maintained that there could be 
no case in which the landlord could be 
condemned for being unreasonable, his 
argument failed. Itseemed to him that 
nobody could pretend to foresee all the 
eventualities that could arise out of 
this Bill; and, therefore, the safer 
course would be to leave as wide a dis- 
cretion in the tribunal as they pos- 
sibly could. And whether that discre- 
tion was exercised in favour of the ten- 
ant or against him in favour of the land- 
lord, both parties would have equal rights 
and positions admitted by Parliament ; 
while the tribunal confessedly impartial 
would deal, according to the best of its 
discretion, with all the circumstances. 
The two right hon. Gentlemen in charge 
of the Bill had gone through an endless 
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amount of turmoil and trouble, and had 
shown the very greatest patience and at- 
tention in endeavouring to meet the view 
of hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House. But he hoped they would par- 
don his suggesting that they would have 
done better to have stuck to their origi- 
nal scheme, and to have left as much 
discretion as possible to the County Court 
Judge when he was trying this question, 
He wanted the County Court Judge left 
perfectly free, without any advice or in- 
dication of the specific circumstances to 
which the Legislature looked, to consider 
the circumstances for and against the 
tenant, and for and against the landlord; 
and to act as a quasi-arbitrator for the 
purpose of determining, by his own 
knowledge of the situation of both 
parties, the position of the land, its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and so on, 
without any kind of statement in the 
Act as to what was reasonable and what 
unreasonable. He believed that would 
be the best way of making a workable 
Bill, and of relieving the Committee from 
a long and wearisome discussion, which 
was not tending to the good government 
of Ireland. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
thought that the discussion had been 
left a little too much in the hands of the 
legal Members. The matter before the 
Committee was not so difficult as it 
really had been made to appear. They 
were discussing the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister, which had been substi- 
tuted for the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the First 
Law Officer of the Crown in Ireland. 
Now, what his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Gibson) wanted to know, 
and what also most Members of the 
Committee on both sides of the House 
wanted to know, was whether this 
Amendment was the same as that of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, or whe- 
ther it included less, or whether it in- 
cluded more, whether it was more in 
favour of the landlord or less in his 
favour? On that point the two right hon. 
and learned Members for the University 
of Dublin and his right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had addressed 
very searching questions to the Ministry, 
and had received what he must call most 
unsatisfactory replies; what were, infact, 
not replies at all. For his part, he ven- 
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tured to think, if the Government pur- 
sued their present course, and deter- 
mined not to answer these questions, 
they would not pass the time to the best 
advantage. Now, he fortunately found 
himself in a position on which he could 
give the Committee some useful infor- 
mation. Was the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister the same, in substance 
and meaning, as the Amendment of the 
Attorney General for Ireland? It was 
not. Did it mean more than that 
Amendment? Yes, it did. Was it 
more in favour of the landlord than 
the Amendment of the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland? No, it was not. He 
would tell the Committee why he said 
that. He felt absolutely certain he was 
right; and he was certain also that when 
the Committee heard his explanations 
they would be certain too. He turned 
away altogether from the Treasury 
Bench. He sought no information from 
the right hon. Gentlemen there. He 
was not inclined to pay any great at- 
tention to the arguments of the First 
Law Officer of the Crown (Mr. Law). 
He was aware that he was a man of 
great ability, and that he was capable of 
arguing almost any point. Nor would 
he pay any attention to the statements 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, for he 
invariably found that he was rather 
more bewildered when the right hon. 
Gentleman sat down than when he got 
up. Nor would he any longer attempt 
to understand the statement of the Prime 
Minister, because, on no fewer than three 
consecutive occasions, he had utterly 
failed to understand him. In fact, he 
gave the Treasury Bench up as a bad 
job. But he had another and far better 
source of information. What was the 
attitude of the Irish Party on the Amend- 
ment of the Prime Minister, as compared 
with the attitude of the Irish Party on 
the Amendment of the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland? When the Attorney 
General gave Notice of it, the Irish 
Party, who had previously been toler- 
ably well pleased with the Bill, be- 
cameat once extravagantly displeased ; 
and it was perfectly evident that if 
that Amendment were adhered to 
the Government had not the slightest 
chance of passing their Bill. That being 
so, the Prime Minister, who told him on 
Friday night that he did not intend to 
alter the Amendment of the Attorney 
General, on Monday morning gave Notice 
of the fresh Amendment which they were 
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now discussing. Now, the Irish Party 
was composed of men of singular intel- 
ligence—of intelligence possibly equal 
to any which was in existence on the 
Treasury Bench, and they had a most 
intimate and practical and accurate ac- 
quaintance with the feelings of the Irish 
people. There were no persons who 
were better able to tell the House what 
would be the view which the mass of 
the Irish nation would take upon a par- 
ticular Bill, or upon a particular point 
in a measure, than those Gentlemen. 
And when he found those Gentlemen 
receiving the Amendment of the Prime 
Minister, with open arms, as an instal- 
ment of what they had a right to expect, 
he would ask whether he had not sug- 
gested an absolutely fair and undeniable 
answer to the questions he had put; and 
whether he had not shown that the 
Amendment of the Prime Minister, as 
compared with the Amendment of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, was more 
contrary to the interests of the landlord 
than the original Bill? Under these 
circumstances, with an unerring guide 
before them—and a better guide they 
could not have—was it worth while wast- 
ing any more time in endeavouring to 
get explanations from the Government 
which they would not give, and which 
would not be worth anything were they 
given—and had they not better go at 
once to a division on the Amendment of 
the Prime Minister ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock had passed a very high eulogium 
on what he termed the Irish Party. He 
(the Solicitor General for Ireland) had 
observed, since he had had the honour 
of a seat in the House, that, like the 
Peri outside the gates of Paradise, the 
noble Lord had approached as near as 
he could to the entrance of this Irish 
Party, though he had not been received 
by them with those open arms which 
the noble Lord suggested were extended 
towards the Amendments of the Prime 
Minister. Perhaps the noble Lord would 
forgive him for saying that, having been 
relieved from the cares of partial Office 
by the retirement of the late Govern- 
ment, the noble Lord found himself at 
leisure to offer a large amount of gra- 
tuitous advice to the present occupants 
of the Treasury Bench. But he (the 
Solicitor General for Ireland) had yet to 
learn that a Government failed in its 
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duty because it accepted reasonable sug- , 
gestions from any Members of that House | 
who were returned by citizens of the | 
country possessing the franchise equally 
with those who formed the constituency 
of the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
seemed to think that a suggestion which | 
came from the Party he referred to was | 
to be rejected, not upon the ground that 
it was in itself unreasonable, but because 
it was put forward by a Party who re- 
presented, at all events, a considerable 
portion of the people of Ireland. [Lord 
RanpotrH Cuvurcuity: I never said any- 
thing of thekind.] He begged pardon ; 
but the remarks of the noble Lord had 
led him to that conclusion. He was quite 
willing to admit that the Government 
were prepared to entertain and consider, 
and, if proper and necessary, to adopt, 
any suggestion that came not merely 
from a Party in that House, but from 
any single Member in it. Therefore, he 
altogether repudiated the suggestion that 
because the Irish Party, as the noble 
Lord termed them, acquiesced in a par- 
ticular view, that, therefore, for that 
reason, the view was unreasonable. With 
regard to some observations that had 
fallen from the front Bench opposite, 
they were exceedingly apposite and plain, 
and deserved a plain answer. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. | 
Plunket) had put this hypothetical case. 
He asked the Committee to assume that 
the tenant was under ejectment, that the 
landlord offered him the opportunity to 
sell; but that, owing to a combination 
in the country, the tenant was unable to 
sell, and, therefore, declined to avail him- 
self of that permission. Was the land- 
lord, underthose circumstances, tobe con- 
sidered to have acted reasonably under 
this Bill? But such a case had not arisen, 
and could not arise, under this Bill. The 
combinations which had been alluded to, 
so far as he had seen, were not combina- 
tions to prevent a tenant selling his in- 
terest in his holding, but were those 
where a landlord—he did not say either 
rightly or wrongly—but where a land- 
lord had absolutely evicted his tenant 
for non-payment of rent, and so be- 
came the owner of the land discharged 
from the rights of the tenant. In 
those cases some persons, he believed, 
had resisted another man going in 
and taking the farm as tenant. Such 
cases had no resemblance whatever to 
the case where a tenant was not put out, 
but where he was allowed to realize in 
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money the interest or right that he had 
in the land which was the alternative of 
his being continued in possession. That, 
he apprehended, was the actual state of 
the case; and to illustrate it he would 
desire briefly to refer to a letter which 
had been written to him by a well-known 
solicitor of high standing in the County 
of Cork. In that county there was no 
Ulster custom, no absolute right of free 
sale, beyond the right which the law 
gave everyone of selling the interest he 
possessed. That, practically, was of no 
value outside the Ulster district, unless 
the landlord consented, expressly or im- 
pliedly, to the sale; because if the out- 
going tenant sold hisinterest without such 
consent the incoming tenant had no claim 
on the landlord under the Land Act. 
The letter, which was written on the 12th 
of July, referred to two holdings in the 
County of Cork; one in the Midleton 
Union, the other not far from Bandon. 
His correspondent wrote— 

‘¢ You have no idea what large sums are paid 
in this county, where there is no Ulster tenant 
right, and where it depends on the landlord 
whether he will consent to a transfer of the oc- 
cupation, and whether a tenant is permitted by 
the landlord to sell. On the other hand, there 
is scarcely a month passes that I do not meet 
with cases of terrible wrong committed by those 
landlords who refuse to give such permission. 
I was present lately in Cork, where a tenant's 
interest in his holding was put upforsale. But 
because that tenant had executed a mortgage for 
£60 to a creditor, permission to sell his interest 
was refused by his landlord; he was, therefore, 
unable to effect the sale, in consequence of the 
landlord’s permission being refused; and thus 
he lost £200 or more, thereby raising a bitterness 
of feeling which will hardly ever be forgotten. 
That tenant was under notice to quit, and he was 
afterwards evicted, and driven to make a claim 
under the Land Act for compensation for dis- 
turbance.”’ 

There was a case in which the tenant 
had been evicted, and thus lost the sale- 
able value of his interest in his holding. 
That would not have happened if he had 
had the chance of selling ; and he hoped 
that by giving the opportunity to do so, 
such cases would, in future, be put an 
end to. Now, apply those facts to the 
hypothetical case put by the hon. Mem- 
ber. The tenant, if under ejectment in 
the way suggested, would have an inte- 
rest of the value of £200 in his holding ; 
if the landlord gave permission to sell, 
then a case of eviction—which was dis- 
possession—did not arise. Where the 
landlord gave permission to the tenant 
to sell, there the tenant did not lose the 
value of his interest in the land; nor 
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was he dispossessed, and the landlord 
thereby obtained one tenant in place of 
another in the holding. His correspon- 
dent also stated another case in which 
he was interested for acreditor. A man 
had 17 acres of land at a moderate rent. 
A Writ of fiert facias was issued on a 
judgment for debt against him, and the 
Sheriff put up the holding for sale. 
There was only one bidder, and the 
tenant had to buy it in. The reason 
why there was only one bidder was— 

“ Because the landlord’s agent served notices 
warning anyone against buying an assignment 
of the holding, because assignments were not 
allowed on the estate. Several bidders were 
willing to give £95, which would have more 
than paid the debt, and would have left a nice 
balance to the tenant.’’ 
‘That was another instance of what was 

oing on in Ireland. In that case the 
landlord could not be asked for com- 
pensation for disturbance. Where the 
tenant was allowed by his landlord to 
realize the value of his interest in the 
land by sale, then the incoming tenant 
who bought this interest had, by virtue 
of the Land Act, the same claim against 
the landlord for compensation in respect 
of the money thus invested by purchase 
in the land. He thought his right hon. 
and learned Friend assumed a state of 
things which, so far as he knew, did not 
exist. But, speaking in his individual 
capacity, he (the Solicitor General for 
Ireland) was of opinion that when any 
unlawful combination existed, it was the 
duty of those charged with the adminis- 
tration of the law to sustain every per- 
son in the assertion of lawful right, even 
to the letter of the law, until the law 
was changed. The object of the Bill, as 
had been repeatedly pointed out, was to 
compel harsh and unrelenting landlords 
to do what was universally done by fair 
and generous ones—to force all bad land- 
lords to do what every honourable Gen- 
tleman in the House or out of it of 
his own accord would do, and was doing. 
Then, how were the County Court Judges 
in Ireland spoken of in that House? 
There was no hon. Member from Eng- 
land who would not consider himself 
rather insulted if the Judgesin England 
had been spoken of in the terms which 
had been applied to the Judges in Ire- 
land. He would tell the Committee 


that the Judges in Ireland were, as he 
knew, honourable and competent men, 
of whom any country might be proud; 
and he had the utmost confidence in 
them. They might be trusted to decide 
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what was reasonable or unreasonable. 
It would be no new task to the Judges 
in Ireland to decide upon the construc- 
tion of those words, for they had been 
so used to decide on them for the last 
10 years in the Land Act. Probably 
unprofessional Members of that House 
were not aware that the word “ reason- 
able ’”’ was not used for the first time in 
the Land Act so as to call for judicial 
interpretation. There was not a con- 
tract unwritten or written, hardly even 
an Act of Parliament, in which the 
word ‘‘reasonable”’ did not expressly 
or impliedly call for construction and in- 
terpretation by a Judge. There was 
not a single word in the English voca- 
bulary upon which there had been more 
judicial decision than the word ‘‘ reason- 
able.’ To say that it was impossible to 
decide the meaning of that word was to 
cast a slur not only upon the Judges in 
Ireland, but upon the Judges who ad- 
judicated at Westminster and Lincoln’s 
Inn; and he was sure it would be found 
that a word which had been interpreted 
for years in the Land Act, and which 
was familiar to all lawyers, would be 
equally capable of judicial construction 
in this Bill. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he fully 
agreed with the observations of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
for Ireland with regard to the County 
Court Judges in Ireland. He had him- 
self the greatest respect for them— 
many of them were his friends, and he 
knew that many of them were men of 
great learning and ability. They should 
endeavour, however, to make the law as 
clear as possible to the Judges who 
would have toadminister it. Asthe clause 
now stood in the Bill it was extremely 
obscure. It had been said, on behalf 
of the Government, that the anti-rent 
agitation would not touch such cases as 
these. It had also been stated that 
the object of the Bill was to make bad 
landlords do what good landlords had 
done up to the present time—namely, 
allow the tenant to sell his tenant right. 
But he wished now to point out what 
the real effect of the clause would be, 
and that the Amendment of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland did not confer so 
great a benefit upon the landlord as 
seemed to be supposed. Whatever 
might be the intended effect of the 
Bill, this clause would simply enable 
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damages under the Bill to one tenant to 
borrow of another, and saddle his estate 
with the debt. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Ireland had argued the case as if the 
tenant was not to get compensation for 
hisimprovements. Of course, he would 
get such value for his improvements as 
he was entitled to. [The Sozicrror 
GENERAL for IRELAND said, that that was 
not his argument. ] The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated that a tenant 
who put £200 in the land would, if the 
suggestion of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin 
University (Mr. Gibson) were adopted, 
get nothing for his improvements. The 
answer to that was that he would get 
the value of his improvements as given 
him by the Land Act. At all events, it 
was the intention of the Land Act to 
give that value to every tenant ejected 
for non-payment of rent. He wished to 
make some observations with reference 
to what was said by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who had not answered the question put 
to him. What were the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s arguments? He reproached 
hon. Members on that Bench as if they 
had raised the question. It should be 
remembered that the objection to the 
Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland was raised by the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power). That hon. Member told them 
that the matter was one of extreme im- 
portance ; and it was discussed on his 
own Bill whether, as a matter of fact, 
the alternative offered by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland would or 
would not deprive the tenant of the right 
of compensation, if his answer to the 
landlord’s permission to sell was that the 
anti-rent agitation going on in the 
country prevented him. When the Go- 
vernment brought in this Bill they found 
the anti-rent agitation going on in Ire- 
land, and they had proposed a Bill which 
was considered reasonable by hon. Mem- 
bers who were in favour of that agita- 
tion. The matter was one of very great 
consequence. Indeed, it was his duty to 
speak for his constituency in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, many of whom would be 
greatly injured by the Bill. It was not 
right to charge Members of that House 
with causing excitement in Ireland be- 
cause they stood up for the interests of 
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their constituents. By the sub-section, 
if an offer was made by the tenant to 
remain on his holding, by the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Treland, the tenant’s claim might be met 
by offering him the alternative of selling, 
Then this question was asked—whether, 
if the tenant were prevented from sellin 

by anti-rent agitation, the landlord 
would be protected from any claim for 
further compensation? In answer to 
that, the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland said that there was 
no agitation at all, and that putting such 
a question was simply putting a hypo- 
thetical case. He seemed to disbelieve 
in any combination to prevent the sale 
of the tenant’s interest in his holding, 
Was that merely a hypothetical case; 
and was it never likely to arise? He 
would, in a few words, put a case which 
actually occurred. It was this—the sale 
of a farm was, on Friday, attempted at 
Boyle Court House by order of the 
Sheriff. The land comprised 10 acres, 
with suitable out-buildings. Only one 
bidder came forward. He offered £5; 
but a crowd of people collected, and 
caused the bidder to retire, so that the 
Sheriff had to adjourn the sale. The 
farm, which had been held at a mode- 
rate rent, was on Colonel King-Harman’s 
estate. [Mr. W. E. Forster said, that 
it was not the sale of a goodwill.] The 
right hon. Gentleman denied that it was 
the sale of a goodwill; but he said it 
was the sale of a farm. What he would 
ask was this— Was this proposal brought 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister exactly the same thing 
as the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland? ‘Was it offered in ease of 
the landlords as an alternative and as a 
concession to those who were defending 
the interests of the landlords? and was 
it not an advantage of which it was im- 
possible that the landlord could be de- 
prived by those who swayed the anti- 
rent agitation in Ireland, by forbidding 
people to take farms? It was treating 
them asif they were children to suppose 
that it was any such thing. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland said that if the 
tenant were connected with the agitation, 
that was a circumstance which the Judge 
would have to take into account. But 
did not his right hon. and learned Friend 
think that the agitation would be carried 
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on by other tenants on the estate, who 
would take good care that the men im- 
mediately concerned in it should not be 
brought into it. They ought to have a 
distinct answer whether the case alleged 
by the hon. Member for Mayo as being 
likely to occur, and which, in the opi- 
nion of those best acquainted with the 
subject, was most likely to occur—nay, 
was almost certain to occur—was to be 
considered against the landlord or not ? 
He would now simply ask whether, in 
the event of the sale of farms being pre- 
yented by combinations, the landlord 
would be deprived of the alternative 
offered him by the clause? Until they 
had an answer on that point it would be 
worse than useless to proceed with the 
clause. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the hon. 
and learned Baronet the Member for 
Coventry (Sir Henry Jackson) had, in a 
most lucid manner, pointed out that 
every change ever attempted to be made 
by the Government toconciliate hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had only met with increased 
reproaches from various quarters of the 
House. He owned that he was surprised, 
after that preamble, that his hon. and 
learned Friend should propose that they 
should make anotherchange. But there 
was another practical reason why they 
should not take that course. Upon the 
original language of the Bill a lawyer 
of great authority—the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket)—had 
advisedly given a strong and confident 
opinion that a landlord, making the most 
reasonable offer to the tenant for the sale 
of his goodwill, would not be entitled to 
escape from the consequences of the Bill 
if the original language of the Bill were 
adhered to. It was because the Govern- 
ment felt that an opinion of that kind 
tended to cast a doubt upon the language 
of the Bill that they departed from it. 
To return to the original Bill would be 
to bring forward a Bill subject to doubt. 
For those reasons, his hon. and learned 
Friend would see that it was impossible 
for the Government to accede to what he 
had suggested. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that he only 
rose to take notice of one statement that 
had fallen from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket). He 
talked of exceptional legislation, and 
stated that the present Ministry had 
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found the anti-rent agitation existing in 
Ireland. The present Ministry found 
that state of things existing in Ireland ; 
and they also found some other matters 
existing, such as arrears in Indian 
finance, under the late Government. If 
the late Government, with its great ma- 
jority, had, during its years of Office, 
brought forward a just and moderate 
measure of Land Reform, they would 
not have had exceptional legislation at 
that moment before the Committee. If 
the Irish Members were animated with 
a spirit of hostility to landlordism, with 
which they had been charged, then they 
would have been found actively support- 
ing Her Majesty’s Conservative Opposi- 
tion in opposing the Bill. He denied 
that the Irish Members were hostile to 
alllandlords. What they were opposing 
was the evil landlordism which existed 
in Ireland; and what they sought was 
that tenants unjustly deprived of their 
rights might be given satisfaction by 
legal tribunals. What would be the 
consequence of throwing out the Bill? 
If there was an agitation of a danger- 
ous kind in Ireland now, they would 
make it still more dangerous. If they 
took from the Irish tenants the hope 
that their just claims would be adjudi- 
cated upon by animpartial tribunal, there 
would be no other option left to them 
but to have recourse to some measure of 
trade unionism applicable to their miser- 
able circumstances. He thought that 
his observations on this point deserved 
some attention, even from the occupants 
of the Conservative Benches ; because it 
was no secret that he differed from the 
aims of the Land League as to the mea- 
sures ultimately to be applied for the 
relief of the Irish tenants. Warm words 
had passed on both sides; but if some 
just measure, such as that proposed by 
the Government, was not passed, and if 
legal redress was refused, then it would 
be the duty of men like himself, who 
differed from the Land League, so long 
as they had some hope of a satisfactory 
remedy, to do all in their power to extend 
and to make successful the operations 
of the Land League against the evil land- 
lordism represented, he was sorry to say, 
by the Conservative Benches on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that it 
could scarcely have escaped observation 
that the greatest consternation had been 
caused by the attempt to introduce the 
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word ‘‘reasonable” into the measure 
affecting Ireland. It was because the 
relations between landlord and tenant in 
Treland had always been so unreasonable 
that the idea of introducing the element 
of reason into those arrangements now 
caused so much alarm to hon. Gentle- 
men. He had heard the Government 
taunted with changing their front upon 
this question in deference to the opinions 
of Irish Members. If they did so, it was 
to their own honour and credit. One of 
the reasons why the English Govern- 
ment was so distrusted in Ireland was 
because they had found that it was im- 
pervious to reason in the case of every- 
thing brought forward by the Represen- 
tatives of Ireland. Why was it that the 
laws of the land and the House of Com- 
mons were so much distrusted by the 
people of Ireland? It was because they 
found they had hitherto been talking to 
deaf ears, and to stone walls, when they 
addressed themselves to Parliament or 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers. That was 
the real reason why the English Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons had 
been so distrusted in Ireland; but it 
was to the credit of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers if, after having heard argu- 
ments and facts, they gave those argu- 
ments and facts due consideration, 
though they proceeded from Irish Mem- 
bers. They had heard of the land 
agitation in Ireland, and it had been 
said that it would prevent the sale of 
the goodwill of Irish farms. The land 
agitation was founded upon existing 
circumstances, and had a relation to a 
state of things in which there could be 
no sale of the goodwill of Irish farmers. 
They had agreed to see how far the 
anti-rent agitation and the feeling of the 
Irish people would be removed when the 
principle of the sale of tenant right and 
of the goodwill in Irish farms was ex- 
tended to them. They had been told by 
many hon. Members that the landlords 
of Ireland saw nothing but ruin before 
them if this Bill were passed into law. 
He would ask, what reform ever passed 
without some prediction of the kind 
being made? Was not the Land Act of 
- 1870 met by predictions of the most dis- 
mal character? Wasit not predicted that 
the Church Disestablishment Act would 
produce fearful results, both natural and 
supernatural? So the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act and the Catholic Emancipation 
Act were said to be likely to give rise 
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to most dreadful consequences; but, 
notwithstanding these predictions, they 
still lived. He had noticed the letter of 
an Irish landlord in the newspapers. He 
was a worthy and honoured gentleman; 
but he had said that if this Act were 
passed he would stop all employment on 
his estate, shut his doors, and leave Ire- 
land. These remarks only reminded him 
of the Laureate’s hero, who betook him- 
selfto aforeign region, and married anum- 
ber of savage women, because of a tem- 
porary misunderstanding with his cousin 
Amy ; or another hero of an Irish bard, 
who, for the same reason, declared he 
would retire to some grotto under the 
sea, and there sympathize with mussels, 
Notwithstanding all this, these gentle- 
men did not carry out their threats; and 
he believed if this Act passed into law, 
that the condition of Ireland would not 
be worse, but better, than it was before, 
and, therefore, he hoped this Bill was 
merely the forerunner of many other 
Acts conceived in a similar spirit. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
do not rise to detain the Committee, 
but merely to explain the vote which I 
shall give on this Amendment to leave 
out the word ‘‘unreasonable.” It will, 
I think, merely diminish and prejudice 
the condition of the landlord. It seems 
to me we have to consider the question 
from two points of view. We have to 
consider what may be considered rea- 
sonable terms on the part of the tenant 
to offer; and we have also to consider 
what are reasonable terms or grounds 
for their refusal by the landlord. The 
real difficulty we are in is—that the 
rights of the landlord are made in many 
quarters a matter of question. If it 
was made a question whether a man 
could part with his property in a book, 
or something of that kind, the matter 
would be treated differently. If some- 
one offered the landlord what he con- 
sidered a reasonable sum for a book, 
and the landlord replied that he did not 
consider the sum reasonable, the book 
would remain with the man who was 
acknowledged to be its possessor. But 
you do not admit, in the same unquali- 
fied manner, the unquestioned right of 
the landlord to his property; and by 
putting in these words in the clause as 
it will be amended, you take the view 
of the tenant, and you exclude the view 
of the landlord. By doing that I think 
you put the landlord in a position of 
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some considerable difficulty, and I see 
no reason for that. It is not a question 
whether you -should add the words, 
‘‘ with regard to the offer of a reason- 
able alternative” as an addition to the 
clause. That I pronounce no opinion 
upon—it is impossible to do that without 
leaving out the word ‘“ unreasonable ;”’ 
and the question at the present moment 
is, whether or not you will retain the 
word ‘‘ unreasonable” in the clause? It 
seems tome that by retaining it you can 
do no possible injury, while you make 
it clear that the landlord is not to be 
mulcted in the wayin which he is mulcted 
by the Amendment; and, therefore, I 
shall vote for the retention of the word. 
Mr. PARNELL said, he merely wished 
to explain that while he should support 
a Motion to leave out the word ‘“un- 
reasonable,’ he must not thereby be 
understood to support the Amendment 
of the Prime Minister, as if that became 
a substantive question he himself in- 
tended to move an Amendment to it. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 155; 
Noes 263: Majority 108. 


AYES. 

Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
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Alexander, Colonel 
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Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Balfour, A. J. 

Baring, T. C. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 

Beach, W. W. B. 
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Birkbeck, E. Ewing, A. O. 

Birley, H. Feilden, Major-General 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. R. J. 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick- Bisset, M. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. 'T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 


Bourke, right hon. R. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Cartwright, F. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 


Chaplin, H. Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Christie, W. L. Galway, Viscount 
Churchill, Lord R. Garfit, T. 

Clarke, E. Gardner, R, Richard- 
Close, M. C. son- 


Cobbold, T. C. 
Coddington, W. 


Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 


Coope, O. E. Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Corry, J. P. Goldney, Sir G. 
Crompton-Roberts, C. Gorst, J. E. 
Cross, rt. hon. SirR. A. Grantham, W. 


Greer, T. 

Gregory, G. B. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 


Harcourt, E. W. 
Hermon, E. 


Hildyard, T. B. T, 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Hope, rt. hn. A.J. B. B. 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Loder, R. 
Long, W. H. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel 
Manners, rt.hn. Lord J. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R. 


Murray, C. J. 
Musgrave, Sir R. C. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel J. 8S. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 


Adam, rt. hon. W. P. 
Agnew, W. 
Ainsworth, D. 
Allman, R. L. 
Anderson, G. 
Armitage, B. 
Armitstead, G. 
Arnold, A. 

Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Balfour, J. S. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barran, J. 

Bass, A. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Biggar, J.G.  ° 
Blake, J. A. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Borlase, W. C. 
Bradlaugh, C. 
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Palliser, Sir W. 
Patrick, R. W. C. 
Peek, Sir H. 

Pell, A. 

Phipps, C. N. P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Rankin, J. 

Repton, G. W. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 

Rolls, J. A. 

Ross, A. H. 

Round, J. 

Russell, Sir C. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Schreiber, C. 

Scott, M. D. 

Severne, J. E. 
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Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
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Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
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Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Taylor,rt. hn. Col. T.E. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
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Tyler, Sir H, W. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Warton, C. N. 
Watney, J. 

Whitiey, E. 

Williams, O. L. C. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Yorke, J. R. 
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Crichton, Viscount 
Winn, R 
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Brett, R. B. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 

Bright, rt. hon. J. 
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Bruce, rt. hon. Lord CO. 

Bruce, hon. R. P. 
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Cowan, J. Lalor, R. 
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Currie, D 

Daly, J. 

Davey, H. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Davies, W. 

Dawson, C. 

Dickson, J. 

Dilke, A. W. 
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Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dodds, J. 

Duckham, T. 
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Earp, T. 
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Errington, G. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 
Ferguson, R. 

Finigan, J. L. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. W. J. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8S. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fort, R. 

Fowler, W. 

Fry, L. 
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Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grant, A. 
Grenfell, W. H. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
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Hardcastle, J. A. 
Havelock-Allan, Sir H. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Henderson, F. 
Henry, M. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hill, T. R. 
Holland, 8. 
Holms, J. 

Holms, W. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Howard, J. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Illingworth, A. 


Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 


Leahy, J. 
Leamy, E. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Lee, H. 


Lefevre, G. J. 8. 
Lehmann, F. 
Litton, E. F. 
Lyons, R. D. 
Macdonald, A. 
Macfarlane, D. H. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Macliver, P. 8. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
M‘Intyre, A. J. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Martin, P. 
Martin, R. B. 
Mason, H. 
Matheson, A. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Mellor, J. W. 
Metge, R. H. 
Middleton, R. T. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, A. 
Morley, S. 
Mundella, rt.hon. A. J. 
Nelson, I 
Noel, E. 
Nolan, Major J. P. 
O’Beirne, Major F. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Donnell, F. H. 
O’ Donoghue, The 
O’ Gorman Mahon, Col. 
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O'Kelly, J. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
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Otway, A. 

Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Parnell, C. 8. 
Pease, A. 

Pease, J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pennington, F. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Power, R. 

Pugh, L. P. 
Pulley, J. 
Ramsay, Lord 
Redmond, W. A. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, 8. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Roundell, C. 8. 
Russell, G. W. E, 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 
Samuelson, H. 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Sexton, T 

Shaw, W. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
Slagg, J. 

Smith, E. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 


Amendment proposed, to add, at the 
end of the Clause the words, ‘‘ without 
the offer of any reasonable alternative.” 


—(Hr. Gladstone.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That those words 


be there added.”’ 


Mr. PARNELL said, he proposed, as 
a further Amendment, to add at the end 


thereof the words— 


“‘ Comprising just and reasonable terms as to 
rent, arrears of rent, and otherwise, to the in- 


coming tenant, if any.”’ 


The Amendment which he had placed 
on the Paper to insert the word ‘ ex- 
planation”’ before the word ‘“‘reason- 
able” was objected to by the Prime 
Minister on the ground that it would 
introduce a term which was not known 
to the Land Act, and the effect of which 
it was difficult to estimate. He admitted 
that there was some force in that objec- 
tion; and, therefore, he had substituted 
for it what he now moved, which was 
not at all open to the objections urged 
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Waterlow, Sir 8. 
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Webster, Dr. J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
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Williams, 8. C. E. 
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by the Prime Minister. He pointed 
out that the terms of his Amendment 
were already comprised in the 2nd sub- 
section of the Bill; and it was one of 
the conditions upon which a tenant was 
entitled to claim compensation under the 
8rd section of the Latid Act, when he 
was disturbed or ejected for non-pay- 
ment of rent. The Prime Minister, by 
his Amendment, sought to provide, if a 
reasonable alternative was offered by 
the landlord, that the tenant was not to 
be entitled to compensation. The ad- 
mitted meaning of the Prime Minister’s 
Amendment was that, if a landlord of- 
fered a tenant the right of selling his 
interest to some other person, then 
the tenant was not to obtain compensa- 
tion. But where was the justice of say- 
ing that a tenant was to be entitled to 
obtain compensation for his holding, 
provided he was willing to take it upon 
just and reasonable terms as to rent, 
arrears of rent, and otherwise, and then 
to take that right from him by saying— 
“You must sell to some other person 
who is not to be entitled to reasonable 
terms as to rents, arrears of rent, and 
otherwise.” The Amendment would 
work in this way—the tenant of a fair 
landlord, who refused to pay his rent, 
would be entitled to go before a Chair- 
man and claim the compensation pro- 
vided by the 3rd section, or else that 
he might be allowed to sell his interest, 
as in such a case the interest would be 
valuable, the tenant would have some- 
thing worth selling, and would get a 
large price for his interest. But in the 
case of a tenant who was paying an 
unreasonable and unfair rent, who 
was entitled to compensation under 
the 2nd sub-section of this 1st clause, 
if he was willing to continue in the 
occupation of his holding on just and 
reasonable terms as to rent, he was not 
to get the right of selling his interest in 
the payment of this high and unrea- 
sonable rent to some third party, so that 
the very class of tenant whom they 
really wanted to benefit by the Bill— 
namely, the rack-rented or highly rented 
tenants—were left unprotected. They 
were given the right to sell an interest 
which was of little or no value; while 
the tenant of a good landlord who, from 
the fact of his having a good landlord 
and paying only a fair rent, had a fair 
interest in his holding, was given the 
maximum of protection afforded by the 








their rents, owing to the distress, were 
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Bill. In other words, the rack-rented 
tenant was practically unprotected ; be- 
cause he was deprived of all the com- 
er pen rovided in the Bill if his land- 
ord gave him the alternative of selling, 
whilethe other tenants enjoyed the advan- 
tages of which he had spoken. He sub- 
mitted if this Amendment were accepted 
the Bill would be worth very little. 
He would quote sentences from a speech 
delivered in that House in 1874, by the 
late Mr. Butt, in introducing a Bill with 
reference to land tenure in Ireland. He 
stated that the House had already sanc- 
tioned the payment to the tenant of 
compensation. The measure of that 
compensation ought to be taken in every 
case, as if the tenant held his land ata 
fair rent, and the holding should be 
subject to the tenant right the landlord 
had created by his own voluntary act. 
He (Mr. Parnell) maintained that the 
landlord would have to create a right of 
property in his tenant if he took ad- 
vantage of the provisions of the Bill and 
compelled his tenant to sell, and he put 
in for arrears of rent; but in the words 
of the late Mr. Butt, the value of that 
tenant right was to be measured by the 
rent which the tenant had to pay. If he 
paid a high rent the value of the tenant 
would be too little; if he paid a fair 
rent its value would be toolarge. What 
he wished the Government to do was to 
provide that the provisions of the 2nd 
section as to allowing the County Court 
Judge to consider whether the rent, 
when a landlord was willing to continue 
the tenant’s occupation, was a just and 
reasonable one, should follow on after the 
offer of sale ; and that the County Court 
Judge, in considering whether the land- 
lord had offered a reasonable alternative, 
should also be obliged to consider whe- 
ther the alternative was also accom- 
panied by an offer of the payment of a 
fair and reasonable rent ; otherwise, the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, introducing, as it did, the principle 
of compulsory sale, and making that 
principle a bar to the tenants receiving 
compensation from the landlord, must, 
to a great extent, defeat the objects with 
which the Government had introduced 
the Bill. These objects were to give 
protection to tenants who, owing to dis- 
tress in Ireland, found themselves unable 
to pay their rents. The tenants most 
likely to find themselves unable to pay 
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rack-rented tenants; not the tenants 
who were paying a fairrent. If, there- 
fore, the Bill failed to provide that an 
offer of sale by a landlord was to be ac- 
companied by an offer of a fair rent, 
they would leave the rack-renting 
tenants in the same position they occu- 
pied before the introduction of the Bill. 
He had all along been apprehensive of 
the introduction into the Bill of the prin- 
ciple of forced sale, and if it was now 
accepted it would require to be guarded 
by some such Amendment as he had 
suggested; for, otherwise, they would 
do great injury to the tenants who were 
paying high rents, while they would be 
placing inducements in the hands of the 
tenant paying a low rent to effect a pur- 
pose which everyone in that House must 
deprecate. The Government had stated 
that the germ of this principle of 
forced sale was contained in the Bill 
from the first; and they had referred to 
quotations in the speeches of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland and the 
Prime Minister in proof of that asser- 
tion. He wished to point out that these 
quotations conveyed an entirely different 
meaning. The quotation from the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland ran as follows :— 

“That the word ‘unreasonable’ in the 3rd 
sub-section included a case where the landlord 
had refused permission to sell.’ 


Those words of the Attorney General 
excited no apprehension in his mind; 
but the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, some days 
afterwards, had raised an entirely dif- 
ferent issue. He said— 

‘No Judge in his senses could possibly permit 
the Bill to apply where the landlord had been 
ts tv allow the tenant to sell his good- 
wu. 


Compensation for 


There was a wide difference between the 
landlord being willing to allow the ten- 
ant to sell his goodwill, and the landlord 
refusing permission to sell his goodwill. 
They raised different issues, and different 
states of circumstances. The one in- 
volved the principle of forced sale, and 
the other of free sale. To the proposal 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland he 
had no objection whatever ; but the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister conveyed an entirely 
different impression. They admitted that 
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it was reasonable at first sight, where a 
tenant fell into arrear and was unable 
to pay his rent, that the landlord should 
allow the tenant to sell, provided a 
solvent tenant could be found who was 
willing to pay the value of the property 
he had acquired under the Land Act of 
1870. But they said it was to the 
last degree unreasonable to permit the 
landlord to escape from the operation of 
the Bill by giving him the oppor- 
tunity of forcing his tenant to sell, 
unless provision was made to insure 
that the tenant should, at all events, 
receive some of the value of the property 
which the Land Act of 1870 gave him; 
that was just what the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister provided. There was nothing 
in that Amendment to compel, or even 
to allow, the County Court Judge to 
inquire as to the rent of the holding. 
He was only to ask what the rent of the 
holding was under the provisions of the 
2nd sub-section. He was to inquire 
whether a tenant was willing to continue 
in the occupation of his holding upon 
such reasonable terms, as to arrears and 
otherwise, as he might think fit. If 
such terms had been refused by the 
landlord, the Judge was only entitled to 
refuse compensation to the tenant, pro- 
vided that the landlord had made some 
reasonable offer. He wished to provide 
that the Court should take into consider- 
ation, in determining whether this alter- 
native was a reasonable one, the amount 
of rent that the previous tenant had had 
to pay, and the incoming tenant would, 
consequently, have to pay. If the County 
Court Judge considered that the rent of 
the tenant was not just and reasonable, 
then he could hold that the landlord’s 
offer was illusory and deceptive, unless 
accompanied by a change in the condi- 
tions in the rent. He begged to move 
the addition after the words ‘on prin- 
ciple of justice,” of the words ‘and 
reasonable terms as to rent, arrears of 
rent, and otherwise” of the incoming 
tenant, if any.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To add, at the end thereof, the words ‘‘ com- 
prising just and reasonable terms as to rent, 
arrears of rent, and otherwise, to the incoming 
tenant, if any.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be added to the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
hon. Gentleman had left him a very short 
time to state his objection to the Amend- 
ment. He could lay it before the Com- 
mittee in a few sentences. He had 
gathered one argument, and one argu- 
ment alone, from the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman—that the high-rented land- 
lord would destroy the value of what the 
tenant had for sale, unless the Amend- 
ment were adopted. His answer to that 
was very explicit. It was that if a high- 
rented landlord did offer such an al- 
ternative, it would not be a reasonable 
alternative, and would be agreed to by 
the tenant. The Government wished to 
leave a large discretion to the Judge; 
but if they were to direct the mind of 
the Judge to the rent the incoming 
tenant had to pay as the one particular 
and exclusive topic, the effect would be 
that they would shut out many beneficial 
alternatives which it was quite conceiy- 
able the landlord might offer. The Judge 
might have no connection or concern 
whatever with the rent which the in- 
coming tenant would have to pay. The 
fundamental objection to this Amend- 
ment was that it would have a tendency 
to prevent the free and full consideration 
of the whole matter by the Judge, and 
would exclude many elements of alter- 
native. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he wished 
to point out that, in his opinion, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter did not meet the contention of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that this Amendment would tend to 
limit the authority and power of the 
County Court Judges when determining 
what were reasonable terms. If he 
understood the Amendment aright it 
would have no such effect. Its object 
was simply to draw the attention of the 
County Court Judge to a very important 
matter, that of rent. It was a weak 
part of this Bill when the mode in which 
the rent was to be fixed was treated 
with such looseness. Unfortunately, the 
whole of the advantage was given to the 
bad landlord, and the disadvantage was 
given by the Bill to the good landlord. 
He should have thought that the ques- 
tion of exorbitant rent was one element 
upon which the Bill ought to have been 
founded. If the whole Bill were as 
useful as it ought to be, it would render 
rack-rents entirely impossible. He did 
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not think that the Government had met 
the question raised. It did not seem to 
him that the whole discretion should be 
left to the Judge; but that the ques- 
tion as to whether the amount of rent 
was just and fair should be left to de- 
pend upon the Government valuation. 
That valuation was made by valuers, 
sent down and employed for purposes of 
taxation. If the County Court Judges 
were ordered to make the county valua- 
tion their basis for determining the rent 
for this occasion it would be a satisfac- 
tory solution of this question. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman reported Pro- 
gress; Committee to sit again this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at a 
quarter before Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——0a— 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON (MONU- 
MENT IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY). 


RESOLUTION, 


Mr. BRIGGS rose, pursuant to Notice 
to move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the erec- 
tion in Westminster Abbey of a statue to the 
memory of the late Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte would be inconsistent with the na- 
tional character of that edifice, opposed to the 
general sentiments of the English people, and 
calculated to impair the good feeling which hap- 
pily exists between this Country and the Go- 
vernment and people of France.” 


Having presented a Petition from a 
public meeting of inhabitants of the 
Metropolis, held in St. James’s Hall on 
the previous night in support of his Mo- 
tion, the hon. Member said, that since 
he had placed his Resolution on the 
Notice Paper he had been astonished to 
find the amount of sympathy which it 
had evoked throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. From almost 
every town of importance in the country 
resolutions had been forwarded to him 
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in support of the action he had taken, 
and letters from every kind of persons 
had been sent to him assuring him of 
their sympathy. He did not suppose 
there was any more common way of en- 
deavouring to dissuade a Member of the 
House from doing what he conceived to 
be his duty than to ask him in a tone of 
surprise what business of his was the 
special Motion which he wished to bring 
before the House. What was Hecuba 
to him, or he to Hecuba? And he, who 
sat there for many thousands of the tax- 
paying, law-abiding people of the North 
of England, was asked what he had to 
do with Westminster Abbey? Now, the 
question had been put frankly, and it re- 
quired a frank and bold answer. It was 
because he did not think that Westmin- 
ster Abbey was a local self-governing 
institution, but that it belonged to the 
English-speaking community through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
He could not hope to escape the criticism 
of certain journals whose business ap- 
peared to be to collect the flotsam and 
jetsam of aristocratic scandal—of course, 
in the highest interests of morality— 
which told them, in touching accents, 
that Lady Jane This had the measles, or 
gave long lists of the quite too awful 
presents which Lady Mary That had re- 
ceived on her wedding day, and which 
combined with an abject servility to per- 
sonages in high places an amusing as- 
sumption of insolence to those who be- 
longed to the vulgar ranks of society. 
To such a pitch of insolence had they 
reached as to flourish over Members of 
that House the aristocratic shillelagh of 
one of the highest names in the land. 
Hon. Members, he knew, would not be 
influenced by that in their decision that 
night. But if there should be any weak- 
kneed brother among them who would 
rather fly in the face of Providence than 
in the face of the Court, let him present 
him with this soothing unguent for his 
delicate mind—that Dean Stanley, with 
his customary courage, had taken the 
whole responsibility of those proceedings 
on his own shoulders, and had moreover 
intimated—if not in so many words, at 
least intimated—that he was willing to 
be guided by the decision and the vote 
of that House. Now, for himself, he 
did not take up that matter on any 
grounds of religious intolerance. He 
hoped that he was as free from any jot 
or tittle of that intolerance as any Mem- 
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ber of the House. Nor would he yield 
to any hon. Gentleman in his respect 
for the personal character and amiable 
qualities of the young Prince, who, as 
far as he could judge, led a blameless 
life up to the time he went out to Zulu- 
land. Nor would he filch away one 
drop of that pure and broad stream of 
sympathy with that widowed wife and 
bereaved mother, who offered in her 
person one of the most touching ex- 
amples of the changes and vicissitudes of 
fortune. He also quite approved the 
sentiment which dictated the desire to 
raise a monument to the deceased Prince. 
But let it be erected at Woolwich, among 
those who know him and loved him when 
living; or at St. George’s, Windsor, 
where lay the remains of the late la- 
mented Prince Consort, of foreign ex- 
traction, and those of the late King of 
Hanover; or at green, quiet Chisle- 
hurst, where his bones lay now, near 
those of his father, and where he was 
interred amid universal regret and with 
military pomp and ceremony—a regret 
which, though universal, was personal 
to himself, and a military pomp which 
bore reference to his previous connection 
with Woolwich, and had no political 
element whatever in it. But he ob- 
jected, as did hundreds of thousands of 
his fellowsecountrymen, to that memorial 
being erected in Westminster Abbey; 
for there they were upon the threshold 
of an edifice which had been consecrated 
and hallowed, not only by the rites of 
Roman priest or Anglican prelate, but 
by the memories and associations of 
those who slumbered there—of heroes 
and statesmen, of Kings and poets, and 
of men who had been pioneers in the 
cause of civilization and saviours of their 
country—men who had in no small de- 
gree contributed to its glory, its advance- 
ment, and its power. In all cases the 
claim of any man to a memorial in West- 
minster Abbey should be carefully con- 
sidered before he should be allowed to 
be thrust into such goodly company; and 
he asked hon. Members to dissociate 
from their minds that which was irrele- 
vant, the qualities and characteristics of 
this young Prince, and to judge impar- 
tially of the claim. It might be said that 
there were many men buried within the 
walls of the Abbey whose lives were dis- 
creditable and vicious, and who had 
broken the laws of God and man. It 
was said, too, that some were lying there 
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who were celebrated for nothing at all. 
No doubt, it was so; but these instances 
were not of modern date. They were 
anterior to the time in which West- 
minster Abbey had been considered 
especially the mausoleum of our mighty 
dead—the national Walhalla, of which 
not only ourselves, but all the inhabi- 
tants of that Greater Britain all round 
the world, were justly jealous and proud. 
The Dean was not absolute master of 
the Abbey, though he (Mr. Briggs) ad- 
mitted no one had loved the Abbey more, 
or had conceived a better idea of the 
uses and purposes for which it ought to 
be maintained. The House of Commons 
had, from time to time, interfered in the 
affairs of the Abbey. He did not wish 
to weary the House with the numerous 
instances in which such interference had 
taken place; but he would mention a few 
of them. During the Commonwealth, a 
Committee of the House was appointed 
to inquire into the matter of one Pym, 
deceased. It was ordered by the Com- 
mittee that a monument should be pre- 
pared for him at the charge of the Com- 
monwealth, and that the House should 
accompany his body to interment. That 
was a case in which that House had in- 
terfered, not only with the management 
of the Abbey, but with its most im- 
portant purposes. It might be said that 
that was a case which happened during 
the Commonwealth, when the Govern- 
ment had hazy notions of the difference 
between meum and tuum in ecclesiastical 
affairs. But what happened when the 
King came back home? Were the 
authorities of the Abbey treated with 
greater consideration? On the 4th of 
December, 1660, the House resolved— 
“That the carcases of Oliver Cromwell, of 
Henry Ireton, of John Bradshaw, and of 
Thomas Pride, whether buried in Westminster 
Abbey or elsewhere, be with all expedition 
taken up and drawn on a hurdle to Tyburn, and 
there hanged up in their coffins for some time, 
and, after that, buried under the said gallows; 
and that James Norfolk, Serjeant-at-Arms at- 
tending the House of Commons, do take care 
that this order be put into effectual execution.’’ 


But the terms of the Order, as originally 
proposed, were not disagreeable enough, 
and other indignities were added before 
it was sent to the House of Lords; and 
the coffins were ordered to be hung up 
by the common executioner and the 
Sheriff of Middlesex. But that was not 
enough ; and the order was sent back 
by the House of Lords, through two 
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Masters in Chancery, with the addition 
that the Dean of Westminster should 
give directions to the assistants that they 
should see to the carrying out of these 
orders. That was a case of interference 
with the affairs of the Abbey, not only 
by that House, but also by the House of 
Lords, and it was made the duty of the 
Dean of Westminster to obey the orders 
of the two Houses of Parliament. In- 
stances might be multiplied of such in- 
terferences ; and it would be seen that 
the House had always maintained its 
authority over the Abbey. But the 
House had also contributed to the ex- 
pense of maintaining the Abbey; and, 
in the year 1854, on the 31st of July, the 
House placed upon its Estimates a sum 
of £4,700 for that purpose; and, of that 
Vote, asum of £2,700 was voted for the 
renovation and restoration of those very 
statues in that very part of the Abbey 
in which it was now proposed to place a 
memorial of Prince Louis Napoleon. 
On another occasion, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes (now Lord Houghton) advocated 
the putting into the Abbey a statue of 
Campbell, the poet, which had been 
publicly subscribed for—not in accord- 
ance with a semi-official document dated 
from the Horse Guards—and he said 
that the then Dean would not allow it to 
be placed in the Abbey unless he got 
space money to the amount of £200, and 
he added that if the Dean and Chapter 
did not provide places for public statues, 
it could not be the interest or duty of 
Parliament to spend the national money 
in the preservation and restoration of 
the building. Sir William Molesworth, 
then First Commissioner of Works, 
thereupon said he would communicate 
with the Dean and Chapter, and he had 
no doubt that when he stated to them 
the wish of the House they would comply 
with it. That was an instance which 
was both strictly applicable and modern. 
He had read with care all the arguments 
adduced in favour of the proposal to 
erect a monument to the late Prince 
Louis Napoleon, and they amounted to 
this. First of all, it was said that we 
had buried foreigners of distinction in 
Westminster Abbey, notably the Duc de 
Montpensier and the wife of Louis 
XVIII., and that the Abbey was the 
great temple of silence and reconcilia- 
tion. Next, it was urged that the cir- 
cumstance of this young Prince bearing 
a historic name and dying for us, in our 
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uniform, and under our flag in Zululand, 
offered a first-rate opportunity to the 
worthy Dean of supplying a missing link 
to that chain of charity and hospitality 
for which he was so much renowned. 
However, he considered that this was 
rather begging the question. The Duke 
of Montpensier was the younger son of 
Louis XV., and the lady was the wife of 
Louis XVIII., who, having been chased 
all over the Continent by the First 
Napoleon, found a temporary asylum in 
this country, where his wife died. He 
could understand why the whole people, 
with a united voice, demanded that those 
illustrious personages should be interred 
in Westminster Abbey. Napoleon I. 
had declared war against us some years 
previously, and our policy was to replace 
upon the Throne of France this family of 
which two members reposed in West- 
minsterAbbey. But did any reasonable 
being in that House think there was any 
analogy between Prince Louis Napoleon 
and the Duc de Montpensier and the 
wife of Louis XVIII? Would any hon. 
Member say he was prepared to spend 1s. 
of public money, or one drop of Eng- 
lish blood, for the sake of replacing a 
Napoleon on the Throne of France? 
He interpreted the silence with which 
the question was received to mean that 
no one was prepared to do that. This 
historic name of Napoleon was odious 
to the great majority of the people 
of France. [‘‘No!”] ‘There was a 
time when the French peasants be- 
lieved that LZ’ Zmpire, c'est la paix; but 
they formed a more accurate opinion of 
the Empire when they saw their villages 
laid waste. The French people knew 
that the two great Imperial possessors 
of that name swore to defend popular 
liberties, and afterwards broke their 
oaths, and trampled the liberties of the 
country underfoot. They knew that the 
Imperial possessors of that name which 
was now to be advertised in Westminster 
Abbey found France vigorous, strong, 
and respected, and that after a period 
of tinsel prosperity they left her at the 
mercy of her foes, her strength having 
been frittered away in efforts to main- 
tain the personal pride of her Rulers. 
[‘ Question! ’’] Hon. Gentlemen might 
call ‘‘ Question!” but Waterloo and 
Sedan were two very powerful words to 
use in argument with Frenchmen, and 
burned and blistered French minds. 
He would not now pursue that topic, 
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however, because he wished to hear this 
subject discussed dispassionately. As 
for the Emperor Napoleon being a 
friend to this country, he denied it alto- 
gether. When the late Emperor had 
obtained the Throne by means on which 
he would not dilate, he wanted some 
respectable Government to condone his 
conduct and to patronizehim. He fixed 
upon England, and the price he paid for 
our friendship was the Crimean War. 
War after war was entered upon by this 
Imperial possessor of the Throne of 
France, in Mexico, Italy, and Algeria, 
for the purpose of diverting French- 
men’s minds from the way in which he 
obtained the Throne, and from what was 

oing on in the country which he held. 

‘Question! ’’] Finally, justice over- 
took him, and the shameless challenge 
to Germany, which cost 350,000 human 
lives and millions of money, resulted in 
humiliation, disgrace, and downfall to 
France, which was supposed now to love 
this historic name of Napoleon. At 
Bordeaux, when the Treaty with Ger- 
many came before the Chamber, and the 
Deputies of Alsace-Lorraine withdrew 
sobbing—Frenchmen no more save in 
heart and soul—a Senator rose and said 
that there was only one man who ought 
to sign the Treaty, so that he should be 
placed in the eternal pillory of shame. 
That was the name it was now proposed 
to place in Westminster Abbey. The 
character and the life of the First Na- 
poleon would be a rather dangerous 
topic to discuss. That Emperor played 
with Kings, with Potentates, and even 
with Popes as ordinary people played 
with chessmen on a board. It seemed 
as if the Goddess of Victory herself 
sailed in the air over his armies. 

Mr. M‘COAN, interposing, asked the 
Speaker whether the remarks of the 
hon. Member were not irrelevant to the 
Motion? He regretted their irrelevancy 
in the interests of the Motion, for which 
he himself intended to vote. 

Mr. SPEAKER called upon Mr. 
Briggs to continue his speech. 

Mr. BRIGGS, continuing, said, the 
people of this country were now paying 
millions of money, the legacy of the 
Napoleonic wars between France and 
England. He did not think their fathers 
and grandfathers would have been in 
favour of a statue to a Napoleon in 
Westminster Abbey. If there must be 
a statue, let them put one up to a great 
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and glorious Englishman—the man who, 
armed with a nation’s authority, over- 
turned a corrupt throne, the soldier who 
stayed a civil war at home and made 
England respected abroad, the patriot 
who handed down to us as a precious 
heirloom our civil and religious freedom 
—Oliver Cromwell. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he would like 
to know whether the hon. Gentleman 
was in Order in mentioning in terms of 
commendation the butcher of Wexford, 
in the presence of Irishmen ? 

Mr. BRIGGS proceeded to ask hon. 
Members whether they thought that, 
the personal qualities of Prince Louis 
Napoleon being left out of account, he 
was really entitled to a memorial in 
Westminster Abbey? When the Prince 
died there was universal sympathy, and 
no one raised his voice against the mag- 
nificence of his funeral. But the indig- 
nation and surprise was general when it 
was found that a step was about to be 
taken which, while it was opposed to the 
general sentiment at home, was also op- 
posed to the feelings of our neighbours 
across the Channel. He, for one, could 
not admit that Prince Louis Napoleon 
had died fighting for our cause in Zulu- 
land, in our uniform, or under our flag. 
After the great disaster in France he 
came over here, and spent two years in 
one of our military schools; and that 
was all the service he had rendered this 
country. He was not allowed to join 
the Army, because the chiefs of his party 
had come over and announced allegiance 
to him as Napoleon IV.; and that he 
would have tried to make that title a 
reality there could be no doubt. M. 
Paul de Cassagnac had written to the 
young Prince 20 times with reference to 

his intention of making an attempt on 
France; and he should like to know 
whether hon. Gentlemen opposite real- 
ized what that meant. He might add 
that in his will, written in his own hand 
before he started for Zululand, he spoke 
of the Imperial cause being represented 
so long as a Bonaparte lived, of the 
duties of his House towards France not 
being extinct with his life, and of the 
task of continuing the Napoleonic suc- 
cession resting, in the event of his 
death, with the eldest son of Prince 
Jerome. Now, the party of which the 
late Prince was the chief was not dead ; 
it was a living and a powerful party ; 
and if the mark of distinction against 
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which he was protesting were conferred 
on the memory of the Prince, the infer- 
ence would be drawn that that party was 
receiving assistance in its projects from 
this great country. Prince Napoleon did 
not die in our service. The Duke of 
Cambridge had said as much in the 
House of Lords; and if hon. Members 
wanted any further proof on that point 
there were the illustrious Duke’s letters 
to Lord Chelmsford and Sir Bartle Frere 
to show how the case really stood. There 
could not, indeed, be the slightest doubt 
that the Prince had gone out to Zulu- 
land for the purpose of figuring before 
France and not of serving this country. 
Lord Chelmsford attached him to his 
Staff as an extra aide-de-camp ; that was 
the only connection he had with the 
Army of Great Britain; and in civilized 
warfare, if he had been caught, he would 
have been hanged as a non-combatant. 
He was not quite sure that Lord Chelms- 
ford ought to have acted as he had in 
the matter, or that he ought not to have 
been subjected to a court-martial for 
having done so; but it was, at all events, 
quite clear that the authorities at home 
had not sanctioned the proceeding. But, 
be that as it might, the Prince on the 
13th of May joined a patrol party, 
and on occasion he made for a Zulu 
whom he saw on a hill; but when he 
reached the place the Zulu was gone, 
and the Prince was thus saved the crime 
of having his hands stained with human 
blood, and the events of the day were 
brought to a close with the burning of 
some native houses. Fifteen days later 
came the scene of the disturbed kraal, 
the repose in the noontide heat, and the 
sudden attack, followed by the cry of 
Sauve qui peut, when, by a trivial 
accident, the Prince was prevented run- 
ning away with the rest. He had no 
doubt he died bravely, all his wounds 
being in front. Why, he asked, should 
the Prince be singled out for special 
honour when many of those who died in 
the same war fighting for their flag and 
country, and who were just as dear to 
their friends at home as the Prince ever 
was to those who mourned for him, had 
no tribute paid to their memory? He 
hoped the House would be able to draw 
a broad and distinct line between a de- 
monstration of sympathy for bereave- 
ment and sorrow and the granting pos- 
thumous and superfluous honour upon a 
chief of an organized, and, as far as our 
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neighbours the French were concerned, 
a mischievous faction. Trusting that 
the House would show by their decision 
that they would never allow the distinc- 
tion of a record in Westminster Abbey— 
a distinction which for 200 years had 
been reserved for the country’s most 
illustrious sons—to be degraded and 
lowered, he begged to move the Resolu- 
tion which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, the erection in 
Westminster Abbey of a statue to the memory 
of the late Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
would be inconsistent with the national charac- 
ter of that edifice, opposed to the general senti- 
ments of the English people, and calculated to 
impair the good feeling which happily exists 
between this Country and the Government and 
people of France,’—({Mr. Briggs,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he had 
heard with very great regret the Amend- 
ment that had just been moved by 
the hon. Member for Blackburn. The 
hon. Member had referred to West- 
minster Abbey as ‘‘ the great temple of 
silence and reconciliation ;”’ and, believ- 
ing that those words truly described the 
Abbey, he appealed to the House to 
reject the Amendment before them. 
They had nothing to do with the his- 
tory and dynasty of the Napoleons. 
The First Napoleon, no doubt, was the 
enemy of England, but he was finally 
beaten at Waterloo; and he held that 
no enmity should be nourished against 
a vanquished foe. With regard to the 
father of the unfortunate Prince, it 
should be borne in mind that for the 
20 years during which he ruled France 
he was the staunch friend of England. 
At the time of the Crimean War, the 
Emperor and Empress came to this 
country, and were received with cor- 
diality, not only by the Court, but by 
Parliament and the people. The Party 
then in power was the same as that 
which now formed the majority in the 
House, and among the Members of the 
Cabinet who welcomed the Royal Visitors 
were Lord Granville and the Duke of 
Argyll. Three or four years afterwards 
the Queen and many Members of Parlia- 
ment were very hospitably received by 
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the Emperor at Cherbourg. These facts 
showed how cordial were the relations 
between England and France during the 
period when the latter country was ruled 
by Napoleon. They had nothing to do 
with the errors that might have been 
committed by the unfortunate Emperor, 
At any rate, they should not visit upon 
the son the faults imputed to the father, 
They should not lose sight of the fact 
thatthe Prince was the son of a Potentate 
who, through the whole of his career, 
was the friend of England, and that he 
met his death while enjoying the hos- 
pitality of England. It had always been 
the proud boast of this country that un- 
fortunate foreigners were received with 
hospitality on its shores. Was the House 
prepared for the first time to make an 
exception to what had hitherto been 
the invariable rule of the people of 
England? The argument of the Mover 
of the Resolution was that Westmin- 
ster Abbey should be reserved for 
Englishmen who had done service to 
their country; but, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman were to read the names of all 
those who had received monuments in 
Westminster Abbey, he thought there 
would be a considerable number that 
many of them would not recognize. This 
unfortunate young man, during his resi- 
dence in England, had obtained the 
respect of all those with whom he had 
come into contact. There were hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
who always respected a man who rode 
well to hounds, and he believed that 
there were few men superior to the 
young Prince in that respect. But, above 
all, he died fighting under our flag; and 
it was, therefore, most proper that those 
who knew and honoured him in life 
should erect a monument to his memory. 
Another consideration which had weight 
with him was a feeling of deep sympathy 
with the widowed mother of the Prince, 
who, by his death, was rendered child- 
less, and they should be careful not to 
add to her griefs. On these grounds, 
and because it seemed to him that the 
course taken by the Dean of Westmin- 
ster was one most becoming to the high 
position which he occupied, he should 
most unhesitatingly give his vote against 
the Motion. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
would not attempt to compete with the 
‘‘ native wood notes wild” of the Mover 
of the Amendment, or to follow the 
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hon. Member who had just spoken in 
his compendious history of France 
during the last 20 years. He took a 
more prosaic view of the matter, and 
would deal with the question simply as 
it related to Westminster Abbey. Tho 
British Parliament had more than 
enough to occupy their time without sit- 
ting as a jury on the public or private 
character of the Bonapartes. What it 
had to consider was whether a certain 

roposed monument would or would not 
be incongruous to the character of a 
building which was dear to the heart 
of every Englishman, whatever might 
be his religious or political creed. West- 
minster Abbey was essentially a public 
building in the true old constitutional 
sense of the word—one that in which 
had its own custodians and its own in- 
ternal constitution, while those who were 
responsible for its care did not owe direct 
obedience to any large Assembly. This 
question might, therefore be raised— 
“Was the erection of a monument in 
the Abbey a question for Parliamentary 
consideration ?”? The Abbey, however, 
occupied so exceptional a position, it 
had received so many benefits from 
the State, and the Government and 
Parliament had so often interfered in 
its fittings and its monuments, that he 
did not think the question he had put 
need necessarily be answered in the 
negative. If the Motion became a sub- 
stantive one, he would move, as an 
Amendment— 

“‘ That the erection in Westminster Abbey of 
a statute to the memory of the late Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte would be inconsistent 
with the national character of the edifice ; ” 


and that the two last clauses of the hon. 
Member’s Motion, that it was 

“Opposed to the general sentiments of the 
English people, and calculated to impair the 
good feeling which happily exists between this 
country and the Government and people of 
France,” 


should be left out. if these words were 
retained, he would not support the pro- 
posal. He trusted the Motion, in this 
modified form, would be accepted. What 
was the claim to a statue in the Abbey of 
the young man, of whom everyone spoke, 
as he deserved; in the highest terms ? He 
was not in the least sense of the word 
an Englishman. He was only a denizen 
of England for a short time, and had 
not those claims so graphically laid 
down by the hon. Member for Blackburn 
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(Mr. Briggs) of the Duke de Montpen- 
sier and the wife of Louis XVIII. There 
was an historical error in the statement 
of the hon. Member for Blackburn—the 
Duke de Montpensier was no brother 
of Louis XVI., but his very distant 
cousin was the son of a certain Duke 
of Orleans, otherwise Philippe Egalité, 
and brother of King Louis Philippe. 
He was the descendant of Charles the 
First’s beautiful daughter, the Duchess 
of Orleans, whose untimely death was a 
commonplace of history ; and he had, 
therefore, a direct. claim to interment 
in the Chapel of Henry VII., which was 
named by that King to be the tomb of 
himself and his descendants. The same 
descent could be pleaded for the wife 
of Louis XVIII. The point on which 
he called on the House to speak loudly, 
clearly, and strongly, was this — that 
Westminster Abbey was the great. monu- 
ment of English glory, and that no 
foreign man, as such, and unless his 
name were connected with English 
achievements, should rest or be com- 
memorated there. However great and 
good a foreigner might be, whatever 
his qualities, he would oppose a memo- 
rial to him in the Abbey. He had been 
ersonally grieved and indignant at 
anguage which had been used out-of- 
doors by foolish supporters of the pro- 
posal — offensive and unfounded lan- 
guage of demagogues, who pretended 
that to be a Tory was to be an admirer 
and follower of Bonapartism. As a 
Tory he repudiated the imputation. He 
did not confine his objection to that. 
Suppose this monument had not been 
for this excellent young man, who only 
dreamed in his innocent youth of be- 
coming Ruler of France, but for one 
who had been Ruler of France, for M. 
Lamartine or M. Ledru Rollin, he would 
have said the same thing. In the pro- 
test he was making, he was sure that he 
was speaking as the Representative of 
many others who agreed with him, al- 
though he refrained from giving utter- 
ance to their feelings. Scruples due to 
sympathy to those who had been, by no 
fault of their own, placed in a false 
position, kept many people from speak- 
ing out their minds; for it was one of 
those things which required courage to 
come forward and protest against. From 
much conversation with many people, 
he could say that the feeling against 
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the Dean of Westminster, or anyone 
else who had been abetting him, could 
conceive. He should vote against going 
into Committee of Supply, and, when 
the time came, he should move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, he had 
given Notice of his intention to move 
on this occasion the Previous Question ; 
and, although he was aware the Forms 
of the House would prevent him taking 
that course, he could not help thinking 
the Previous Question exactly repre- 
sented the course which the House with 
propriety might follow. Both the pro- 

osition of the hon. Member for Black- 
te (Mr. Briggs), and the Amendment 
of which the hon. Member for King’s 
County (Mr. Molloy) had given Notice, 
were obviously open to the objection 
that the one by way of veto, and the 
other by way of sanction, implied the 
propriety of Parliamentary interference 
with a matter which he ventured to say 
that the House of Commons would much 
better let alone. [‘‘No,no!”] He was 
quite aware that opinion was not univer- 
sal in the House. But, after what had 
been said, there were one or two things 
which required some explanation. He 
could easily understand why the proposal 
to erect this memorial should have raised 
some dissatisfaction. It was supposed 
by some to be traceable to that Paoling 
of Imperialism and personal rule which 
the late Government were said to favour, 
and the fear on the part of many that 
the erection of the statue would give 
colour to the supposition that the Eng- 
lish people were retrograding politically 
as regarded their love of self-govern- 
ment. It had also been asserted a thou- 
sand times, publicly and privately, that 
Court influence had been at work in the 
matter. Now, it was necessary that 
justice should be done to everybody 
concerned ; and he had the authority of 
Dean Stanley himself for stating that 
such a supposition with regard to highly- 
pres persons had not a shade of a 
oundation. As regarded an illustrious 
personage at the Horse Guards whose 
name had been mentioned, not one word 
had ever passed between him and the 
Dean on the matter; and with regard to 
a still more exalted personage, so far 
from there having been anything in the 
shape of encouragemert given, there 
was hesitation ; and the Royal sanction, 
without which no memorial could be 
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erected in Westminster Abbey, was only 
given with reluctance. Having said 
thus much on the authority of Dean 
Stanley, he felt it would be unbecoming 
to say more. But there were one or two 
things which he must say. He could 
not refrain from alluding to the plea 
which had been set up, that the British 
people as a whole objected to this 
memorial, and that it was also offensive 
to the French Government. If that was 
so, why did not the late or the present 
Government speak out on the subject? 
If they, the responsible managers of the 
affairs of the British people, would say 
that, in their judgment, the erection of 
this monument would jeopardize the 
good relations between the two Govern- 
ments and the two peoples, then, he 
apprehended, there would be universal 
acquiescence in their decision. It was 
also said the British people were averse 
to the monument. This was one of those 
comprehensive generalizations as to the 
wishes and will of 30,000,000 people 
which were much more rashly hazarded 
than capable of being proved. There was 
no evidence whatever of the national feel- 
ing; and, in the absence of that evidence, 
each of them might claim to be an 
authority on that point, and must have 
his claim allowed until it was disputed. 
When the heat of controversy had 
passed away, and people came to look 
that question in the face, they might 
say—‘‘ Westminster Abbey is anepitome 
in stone of the history of the British 
people ; that being so, it should illus- 
trate the successive stages of that great 
national story. Not the least illustrious 
of its chapters was the alliance between 
France and England, which first became 
a living and powerful reality under 
that young man’s father.’”’” There was, 
indeed, an entente cordiale in Louis 
Philippe’s time. When a distinguished 
Frenchman wrote a book on The Genius 
of Christianity, a brilliant woman said 
the book was so called because there 
was neither genius nor Christianity in 
it. Precisely in the same way that en- 
tente cordiale was not a good understand- 
ing, and it certainly was not cordial. 
It came to grief in the most disre- 
putable manner in the squabble arising 
out of the Spanish Marriages. But, in 
the time of Napoleon III.—for whom he 
had no respect whatever, whose rule was 
founded on violence and was supported 
by all kinds of baseness, and which 
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came to an end amid the execration of 
honest people—in his time, at any rate, 
the two countries, from having been 
what was called natural enemies, be- 
came fast friends, and, whatever might 
have been his other shortcomings. no 
one could deny thatthe alliance with Eng- 
land was the corner-stone of his foreign 
policy. And, further, the benefit of 
that close alliance between the two Go- 
vernments and peoples was found alike 
in the shock of arms in the Crimea and 
in the negotiations which led up to the 
Commercial Treaty, and which probably, 
and he hoped speedily, would receive a 
still further extension. When, there- 
fore, the British people came to look at 
it, they might think that that historical 
edifice might contain one of the Napo- 
leons as it contained one of the Bour- 
bons, as a sort of political equipoise, to 
symbolize the perfect impartiality at- 
taching to the hospitality of the Abbey. 
Our countrymen might say that the 
memorial of that young man, whom the 
enemy certainly identified with our 
cause, whom his comrades mourned as 
a brother in arms, falling from such a 
height to such a depth of ruin, the only 
son of his widowed mother—a man, as 
Dr. Johnson said, combining both the 
sadness and the significance of Imperial 
and domestic tragedy—might not unfitly 
find its place where political animosities 
were buried and forgotten, and in an 
edifice, too, which was the abode of that 
pity and that sympathy which were the 
characteristics of that religion to which 
it was dedicated. He, therefore, thought 
the House had better leave the matter 
where it was, especially at a time when, 
by the confession of the hon. Member 
for Blackburn, nobody had known more 
wisely how to exercise the jurisdiction 
with which he was invested than had 
Dean Stanley—a man _ large-hearted, 
highly cultivated, removed both by cha- 
racter and by tastesfarabove the dust and 
turmoil of the controversy in which they 
were engaged. ‘The instances quoted 
respecting Parliamentary interference 
were not particularly happy. The one 
blot upon the Abbey was the treatment 
of the people who were engaged in the 
trial of King Charles I., and the indig- 
nities offered to the body of Cromwell. 
At that time the Crown, the Dean of 
Westminster, the Lords, the Commons, 
the popular feeling, all united to commit 
an act of which Englishmen of this day 
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werethoroughly ashamed, and which they 
wished they could wipe out of the records 
of the history of their country. It was 
that vicious Parliamentary interference 
—not vicious in itself, but in the pressure 
of the Party feelings which were liable 
to lead men’s minds away in cases of 
that kind—it was that interference 
which the present Motion revived and 
perpetuated, and against which he must 
enter his strong protest. 

Mr. BRIGGS, in order to save the 
time of the House, intimated his readi- 
ness, if his Motion should be adopted, 
to accept the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope). 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK, 
who had given Notice, in the event of 
the hon. Member for Blackburn’s pro- 
posal becoming the substantive Motion, 
to leave out all the words after ‘‘ edifice,’”’ 
in order to add these words — 

‘* And that henceforth no statue or monument 
should be erected within the edifice except with 
the consent, in writing, of Her Majesty’s First 
Commissioner of Works ;”’ 
said, they had not yet heard the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government on 
the Motion before the House. He 
dissented from many of the reasons 
which the hon. Member (Mr. Briggs) 
had alleged in support of the Motion. 
When this question was before the 
House last year, his right hon. Friend 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), who was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at the time in 
the late Government, gave an official 
answer, to the effect that the matter 
rested entirely with the Dean, and that 
it was not desirable the House should 
interfere. His right hon. Friend also 
touched on the question whether West- 
minster Abbey was or was not a na- 
tional building, and said it was not de- 
sirable to interfere with the authorities 
who had charge of the edifice. That 
the Abbey was a national building he, 
for one, had not the slightest doubt ; 
and, if necessary, he could, in support 
of that view, recall the famous saying 
of Lord Nelson —‘“‘ Victory, or West- 
minster Abbey.” That was the idea 
entertained by a very eminent “ Jingo,” 
as some might call Nelson. He could 
mention the names of those who had 
not been buried there, but who had 
monuments erected to them in the place. 
There were about 100, and very nearly 
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all these were Englishmen who had ren- 
dered distinguished service to their coun- 
try. Then it was urged that the Dean 
of Westminster ought to be the only 
person responsible in that matter. Now, 
no one had a higher respect than he had 
for the Dean of Westminster, and he 
did not wish anything that he said to 
be construed as casting any censure on 
that learned and distinguished divine. 
But the position of the Dean was an 
anomaly. The deanery was his own 
peculiar —ecclesiastically, he meant— 
and the Dean could do precisely what he 
pleased. He could remove any monu- 
ment, granting himself a faculty, or 
anybody from one place to another in 
the Abbey. There were many appoint- 
ments of which the Dean was the sole 
appointer. On one occasion a conflict 
had arisen between the Dean and Chap- 
ter with reference to an appointment 
made by the former; but the Chapter 
could not interfere with the appoint- 
ment, and were only able to exercise an 
influence by stopping supply. It re- 
mained to be considered whether the 
present system should be continued. If 
it worked well, nothing could be said 
against it; but it did not work well— 
least of all with respect to that branch 
of the jurisdiction which was then 
under the consideration of the House. 
He was old enough to remember six 
Deans of Westminster—Dr. Ireland, Dr. 
Turton, Dr. Wilberforce, Dr. Buckland, 
Dr. Trench, and Dr. Stanley. Dean 
Ireland was, with regard to monuments, 
a noted obstructive, and would not ad- 
mit them at all. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would recollect the case of the 
Byron monument. No doubt, the ob- 
jection in that case was to Byron’s re- 
ligious opinions; but, as a matter of 
fact, during the tenure of Dean Ireland 
and some of his immediate successors, 
very few monuments were placed in 
the Abbey. But he thought it was 
highly desirable that some check should 
be imposed upon the power of the Dean, 
and that some responsible Government 
authority should have power to inter- 
fere. Westminster Abbey was a na- 
tional building, and he did not hesitate 
to say that it ought to be under the 
control of the nation. That remark 
applied not only to Westminster Abbey, 
but to many other cathedrals of the 
same character. In fact, the control of 
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character. The right hon. and learned 
Member then referred to the proceedings 
of Parliament in reference to the statue 
of Sir Robert Peel in Palace Yard, and 
the re-building of Burlington House. 
The House had recently been discussing 
the subject of ancient monuments; and 
there was no reason why Westminster 
Abbey should not be included in the mea- 
sure of the hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Sir John Lubbock). He 
thought there ought to be a responsible 
Minister who should be able to answer 
any questions relating to the subject 
which might be asked by Members of 
that House. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: Sir, I will not enter 
into the large questions which have been 
raised with respect to proposed changes 
in the law by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just sat down. 
Those remarks may be rational and 
appropriate ; but it appears to me rather 
a singular process to say that these in- 
terferences ought to take place before 
any such law has been passed. There 
are, however, two points in this discus- 
sion which are thoroughly satisfactory. 
Justice has been done, on all hands, to 
the gallantry and many fine qualities of 
the young Prince who unfortunately 
lost his life in Zululand, and the utmost 
sympathy has been expressed for his 
widowed mother. Iam also glad that 
there was some reference made, in the 
interesting speech of the hon. Mover of 
this Resolution, to the question of Court 
influence in this matter, for an idea seems 
to have got abroad that some influence 
of a questionable or illegitimate charac- 
ter has been exerted in that quarter. 
But I must observe that, if I am correctly 
informed, with respect to the burial of 
a person in the Abbey the prerogative 
of the Dean is absolute; and I am not 
prepared to contradict the substance of 
the statement which proceeded, in be- 
coming terms, from the hon. Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Hutchinson); but, so 
far as Iam able to speak, to confirm 
that statement. We may, therefore, 
dismiss from our minds any idea of a 
disposition in any quarter to trespass, 
in any way, upon the province of this 
House in the matter. I have arrived at 
the conclusion that, without going back 
to the origin of this business, which, 
undoubtedly, has created a good deal of 
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do well to avoid interference in the mat- 
ter. I will state briefly, and without 
pitching my argument too high, the 
reasons which lead me to that conclu- 
sion. I believe there is no evidence 
from any document, or usage, that the 
House has ever interfered in circum- 
stances like these. The House has 
exercised its Prerogative with respect 
to the admission of a monument to a 
person whom it has recommended to be 
buried in the Abbey; but for the pur- 
pose of excluding a monument, the 
House has never, on any occasion, inter- 
fered. Considering the local proximity 
and the traditional associations which 
exist between this House and the Abbey, 
that is a fact of great importance in its 
bearing upon this question. My hon. 
Friend the Mover of the Motion has 
suggested the alternative of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, alleging, as has been 
done by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Beresford Hope), if I understood them 
rightly, that Westminster Abbey is a 
building which is reserved for the monu- 
ments of persons of our nationality, in 
a sense or degree beyond that of the 
other churches of the country. My be- 
lief is that, if we examine the facts, we 
shall find that the number of foreigners, 
more or less considerable, who are 
buried in Westminster Abbey, is far 
larger than the number of foreigners 
buried in any other church in the coun- 
try. I might mention the names of 
many foreigners, of great distinction in 
their day, who are buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Besides the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, there are two Spanish Ambas- 
sadors, a Russian Ambassador, and 
Paleologus, a descendant of the Em- 
perors of Constantinople. [Zaughter. | 
The Dean says so. The permission 
which the Dean gave for the erection of 
the proposed monument—given, I be- 
lieve, with the largest and kindest mo- 
tives, which have been so freely acknow- 
ledged on all sides—was an act which, 
I admit, might, perhaps, have been 
liable to some misinterpretation. It was, 
however, if I may venture an opinion, 
an act of great generosity of heart—of 
course, without any politicalintent. My 
firm belief is that the Dean did not in 
any manner anticipate that a portion of 
his own countrymen, or a portion of the 
French people, would be disposed to 
put upon that act an unfavourable con- 
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struction. Now, so far as the Govern- 
ment and people of France are con- 
cerned, I am bound to say that I have 
no evidence that they have put upon 
it an unfavourable construction. If 
there had been such a disposition on 
their part, the time to manifest it 
was not the present moment, but 
some 12 or 15 months ago, when the 
project first became known to the 
world. It is worthy of a great nation 
like France that its people should take 
this liberal view of the subject; and 
there does not appear to have been any 
disposition on the part of the French 
people to regard the act in any other 
sense than that in which it was certainly 
intended by the Dean, as a mark of 
hospitality, mingled with profound and 
peculiar sympathy. These, I assume, 
were the motives in the mind of the 
Dean, and that favourable construction, 
I think, has been put upon the act 
abroad. I rejoice that itisso. With 
regard to the less favourable construc- 
tion put upon the act in this country, I 
firmly believe that that has all been 
founded on a regard for a supposed sus- 
ceptibility of the French people, which 
some of our countrymen have imagined 
might be excited, but of which we have 
no evidence. Well, that being so, let 
us consider that a time, now rather long, 
has elapsed since this matter became a 
matter of public debate and considera- 
tion. It has been more than once 
made a subject of discussion in this 
House; and I would point out that 
unquestionably, if it was desirable 
that a public voice should be uttered 
with such authority that it should reach 
the Dean, that public voice ought 
to have been either the voice of the 
House of Commons or, I should say, 
still more peculiarly, the voice of the 
Executive Government. The natural 
period for the utterance of such voice 
was, as I have indicated, 12 or 15 months 
ago. The subject was then brought 
under the consideration of the House. 
It was debated more than once, and on 
one occasion a Question was put to my 
right hon. Friend the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the then Leader of the 
House, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer spoke as follows:— 


“The right and responsibility of granting 
sites for monuments in Westminster Abbey rests 
entirely with the Dean of Westminster. The Go- 
vernment have seen the announcement of what 
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is intended in the case referred to; but they 
have not thought fit to give any advice on the 
matter, as no political significance attaches to 
the matter.”—[8 Hansard ccxlviii. 1176-7.] 


My impression is that the Dean of West- 
minster more than 12 months ago gave 
Her Majesty’s Government an oppor- 
tunity, if they thought it was an oppor- 
tunity they ought to use, of interposing 
so as to enable him to withdraw the per- 
mission given. That is my impression 
of the matter. I believe it is substan- 
tially true. Then, if that is so, the 
Executive Government of the day at a 
proper time has given judgment against 
interference in this matter; and not only 
so, but their judgment was a judgment 
announced to this House, which the 
House did not attempt to disturb. Now, 
what I would put to the House, and to 
the Mover of this Motion, is whether, 
considering all the circumstances of the 
case, considering how largely feelings of 
pity and sympathy have been at the root 
of all the proceedings, considering how 
entirely and absolutely remote the act of 
the Dean has been from beginning to 
end from any association whatever with 
political influences, it is wise for the 
House now to interfere in this matter 
after it has passed under the deliberate 
review of the authorities best qualified to 
deal with it? I may be told, no doubt, 
of the difference in the political com- 
plexion of the present Government ; but 
I do not think that this subject is one 
which falls legitimately within the field 
of that difference. After such atime has 
elapsed, and after this question has been 
brought to trial, so to speak, in the only 
manner in which such a question could be 
brought to trial, it should be regarded as 
ares judicata and a res peracta, and we 
ought not to commit an act of less dis- 
cretion than is usual on the part of the 
House of Commons by creating for the 
first time, after this long delay, a prece- 
dent for doing that which in all these 
lengthened and multiplied centuries the 
House of Commons had never thought 
fittodo. Ihave not argued this ques- 
tion too high; I have treated it as one 
of prudence and discretion. I think the 
Executive Government and the House of 
Commons, acting at the proper time, are 
the natural guardians of public propriety 
to a great extent in cases of this kind. 
But after a deliberate and calm review 
of the whole circumstances of the pre- 
sent case, I think the wisest advice 


Mr. Gladstone 
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which I could give to the House would 
be to abstain from interference. Though 
the ‘‘ Previous Question” cannot be tech- 
nically raised at present, yet that is in 
reality and practically the point which is 
before us; and I think that, without 
being called upon to express an opinion 
definitely on the subject—either confir- 
matory or contradictory—we may safely 
follow the path of prudence and circum- 
spection in giving our support to the 
Motion ‘that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. M‘INTYRE said, he failed to see 
any reason why a substantial vote should 
not be taken on the Amendment. He 
had not heard a single word from the 
Prime Minister in favour of the monu- 
ment being erected to the memory of this 
young Prince in Westminster Abbey, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had not 
advanced a single argument why it 
should be placed there. The Dean of 
Westminster had challenged the vote of 
Parliament, and he now asked that a 
vote of Parliament should be given in 
answer to the challenge. He thought 
that the monuments placed in the Abbey 
were for men of great intelligence and 
worth, who had rendered great services 
to this country; and he failed to see, 
however amiable the young Prince might 
have been, or however excellent his cha- 
racter, he had rendered such services to 
the country and to the world, as to entitle 
him to have a monument to his memory 
placed in that great historic fane where 
the memories of men were perpetuated 
who had done great service to this 
country. Though a strong supporter of 
the Government, he could not bring him- 
self to give his vote with them on the ques- 
tion under consideration, but thought, 
on the contrary, that when the Dean of 
Westminster threw down his gauntlet 
in the way he had it ought to be picked 
up by the House. Heshould, therefore, 
support the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
After the speech of the Prime Minister 
Ido not intend to trespass on the pa- 
tience of the House further than to say 
that my right hon. Friend has entirely 
and correctly described what took place 
in the last Session. This question was 
one upon which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were in no way consulted before 


Napoleon. 








the decision was taken by the Dean of 
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Westminster. When their attention 
was drawn to the subject they considered 
whether it was a case in which there was 
any occasion for them to interfere ; and 
upon full consideration, both with regard 
to the position of the Dean and of such 
information as they had upon the feel- 
ings, or the supposed feelings, of the 
French Government on this subject, Her 
Majesty’s Government came to the con- 
clusion, not only that there was no peces- 
sity for them to interfere, but that it 
would be a mistake and an entirely 
wrong step for them to take if they did 
interfere. They felt that they would be 
stepping out of their province and inter- 
fering with the prerogative of the Dean 
of Westminster, and taking upon the 
Executive Government, or advising Par- 
liament to take upon itself, a function 
which it was not desirable it should as- 
sume. I remain of the same opinion, 
and I think it is scarcely possible not to 
feel the force of the observations of the 
Prime Minister. I quite agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman, when he says that 
if this question were to be dealt with at 
allin the way of remonstrating or ob- 
jecting to the action of the Dean of 
Westminster, it ought to have been 
done by the Government of the day and 
the Parliament of the day. We hear it 
said that the present Parliament, being 
of a different complexion to the past, 
ought now to claim to interpose, wherethe 
former House did not think it right to in- 
terpose, and to give effect to views which 
werenot thoughtright atthetime. Ithink 
that argument is, in itself, a very strong 
reason against challenging the presump- 
tion that has hitherto prevailed—namely, 
that the Dean of Westminster, who is a 
person altogether apart from political 
considerations, is the proper judge, and 


that a political Assembly is not a good | 


tribunal to which to refer such a ques- 
tion. I wish in the most emphatic way to 
disclaim any agreement with the opinion 
expressed by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) that there should be 
a relation between Parliament and the 
Abbey of Westminster wholly different 
from that which exists between the 
Legislature and Executive and other 
churches of this country, because that 
opinion involves doctrines which seem to 
me to lean very far in the direction of 
the Disestablishment of the Church. 
I, for my own part, consider that the 
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Dean is the proper authority in the 
matter. Undoubtedly this House has 
claimed, and has for many years, and 
centuries, exercised certain rights in 
obtaining admission into the precincts of 
the Abbey; and, undoubtedly, when the 
House of Commons has desired to pro- 
vide for the interment of some distin- 
guished person within the walls of the 
church, it has exercised the right which 
it has claimed of providing for such 
interment. But with regard to the pro- 
hibition of such interments, I apprehend 
it would be an entirely new step, and a 
very unwise step, for us to endeavour to 
take. I would venture to ask the House 
whether they really do think it wise 
that Parliament should undertake a duty 
which would be continually bringing up 
political questions whenever a person 
was likely to be buried there? The 
question is now raised with regard to a 
Prince of foreign birth; but the same 
question would arise upon the burial of 
men of English birth. If the House of 
Commons, for the time being, is to de- 
cide whether this or that person shall be 
buried in the Abbey, I can conceive, with- 
out the very smallest difficulty, that very 
exciting political questions might arise 
as to whether this person or the other 
should or should not be buried there. 
Indeed, the question might arise over 
and overagain. As the Prime Minister 
says, the question now is whether we 
shall interrupt the ordinary Business of 
this House in order to pass an entirely 
novel Resolution, which, in the second 
place, it is not now the proper time to 
deal with. The question is not whether 
it was a wise step for the Dean to have 
taken, nor whether it is a desirable thing 
for the young Prince to be interred in 
the Abbey; but whether we shall not 
rather do wisely to take the advice of 
the Prime Minister, and simply vote 
that you, Sir, leave the Chair, in order 
that we may goon with the Business of 
the House. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he thought 
there was some misunderstanding as to 
the real feelings of the Dean upon this 
subject, for in a speech delivered on 
February 24 the Dean said that he was 
the servant of the State, and that the 
authority of the Sovereign or of Parlia- 
ment would absolve him from all re- 
sponsibility. He (Mr. W. Fowler) repu- 
diated the idea that the question before 
the House was a party or political ques- 
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tion ; and he was sure that if the House 
of Commons wished any distinguished 
Englishman to be buried in the Abbey, 
no Party question would be raised in 
the matter. The real fact was that many 
hon. Members did not think that this 
young Prince deserved the honour which 
it was proposed should be shown his 
memory. The Prince was not an English- 
man ; he resided only a very short time 
in this country; he went out to Africa 
entirely at his own risk, and did not fall 
fighting the battles of England. He 
went out merely as an adventurer in the 
hope of obtaining such distinction and 
experience as would make him more fit 
to take a distinguished part in his own 
country against the established Govern- 
ment of the country. He felt deeply for 
the distinguished lady who mourned the 
loss of her only son, and many of them 
rejoiced that there had been that great 
public funeral to manifest the public 
sympathy and pity. But pity might de- 
generate into weakness, and it did so 
when they were asked to allow the monu- 
ment to be erected to the Prince in West- 
minster Abbey because they had pity 
for his mother. He denied that there 
was any wish on the part of those who 
supported the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Blackburn (Mr. Briggs) to 
hurt the feelings of the Prince’s mother. 
It was those who proposed to erect this 
monument that were hurting her feel- 
ings, because they called up sentiments 
to which expression would not other- 
wise have been given. It was making a 
large demand upon their patience to ask 
them to express admiration of the Na- 
poleonic family, which he regarded as 
the embodiment of violence, craft, and 
deception. He failed to see why the 
House of Commons should abrogate its 
functions in this matter ; and, therefore, 
he trusted that his hon. Friend would 
press his Resolution to a division. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that he was 
one of those who signed the original 
memorial to the Dean, asking that the 
monument might not be erected ; but he 
had signed on esthetic grounds, as he 
did not desire to see the Abbey still 
more crowded with tasteless works of 
art. In his opinion, the Abbey was 
already too fullof statues. The discussion 
that evening had, however, caused him 
to change his ideas on the subject. The 
Dean having decided to admit another 
statue he thought the House had no 
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right to interfere. In refusing to allow 
the erection of this statue he thought 
they would be interfering in a political 
sense, and taking a side with the exist- 
ing Government of France against a 
dynasty that might again be restored. 
He was convinced that if the great Re- 
public of America had had to mourn the 
death of the Count of Paris in the same 
way as we had to lament the death of 
Prince Napoleon it would have raised a 
magnificent monument to his memory. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, the 
Prime Minister had laid great stress 
on the argument that the late Parlia- 
ment had not come to any decision on 
the question before the House. He 
himself, however, had brought the sub- 
ject forward at the end of the last Session 
but one; and it was only because of the 
state of Public Business on that occasion 
that he was prevented, owing to the 
Forms of the House, from taking a 
division on his Motion. Another point 
made by the Prime Minister was that 
the French Government, so far as was 
known, took no exception to the pro- 
ceedings which had been taken with 
respect to the erection of the proposed 
monument. Now, he was informed, on 
good and trustworthy authority, that the 
French Government had had the matter 
under their consideration; that they 
took exception to the erection of the 
monument; and that they would have 
made representations to our Government 
on the subject had they not thought that 
perhaps more harm than good would 
have been done if they had taken that 
course. [Cries of ‘“Name!”] He 
should be most happy to give his 
authority for the statement which he 
had made to any hon. Gentleman who 
might ask for it privately ; but he did 
not wish to mention it in public. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that with 
all his experience of the working classes 
of England he had never found them 
signing a Petition so readily as they did 
that which had been presented against 
the erection of the proposed’ memorial. 
In signing, the members of the working 
classes had no idea of imputing bad 
motives to the worthy Dean of West- 
minster, who had taken an active and 
valuable part in support of many of 
their movements. They felt, however, 
that they could not allow the memorial 
to be set up in the national Abbey with- 
out a strong protest; and he would 
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appeal to the Dean whether it was wise 
to exercise the authority which he pos- 
sessed in face of a deep-seated and 
general objection. The working classes 
objected to the memorial on many 
grounds. They objected to it because 
of the great men who had found their 
resting-place in that hallowed spot, and 
of the great men who might yet find a 
resting-place there; while, as to the 
feeling in France, he might mention that 
he had a sister who was married to a 
humble working man, resident in one of 
the largest working-class districts of 
Paris, from whom he received letters to 
the effect that the French workmen de- 
sired to encourage the workmen of 
London to oppose the erection of the 
memorial, not because the workmen 
of Paris had no sympathy with the 
widowed mother of the late Prince in her 
great trials, but because they believed 
it would perpetuate the memory of 
a Power which they wished to be 
buried for ever. And how, he would 
ask, could it be buried for ever if 
visitors from all parts of the world might 
see the proposed memorial erected across 
the way? He, in these circumstances, 
hoped the House wuuld, by a large 
majority, record its objection to the pro- 
posal, from a desire to pay proper re- 
spect to a nation which must always be 
dear to the English people, and because 
the Abbey up to the present date had 
always commanded the respect and 
veneration of the English people of all 
religious opinions on account of the 
many grand monuments which it con- 
tained. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
it was an established principle in this 
country thatcommunicationsfrom foreign 
Powers should be conveyed diplomati- 
cally, and should not be made in a hap- 
hazard way through private Members 
in that House. He thought that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) should give his 
authority for the statement he had made. 
The Prime Minister had told the House 
that no official representation had been 
made by the French Government, and 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
had told them something else. He would 
ask the House whether they would ac- 
cept the statement of the Prime Minister, 
or the unauthentic assertion of a private 
Member who might have got his infor- 
mation from a clerk in some office of 
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Paris. The statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, concerning 
the opinion of the working classes of 
France, was entitled to respectful con- 
sideration; but that of the hon. Baronet 
was one which never ought to have been 
made in the House. 

Mx. WALTER confessed his regret 
that the hon. Member for Blackburn 
Nare Briggs) should have thought it his 

uty to call for an expression of the 
opinion of the House upon that question. 
Were he convinced, with the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Carlisle, that the 
French nation had taken seriousumbrage 
at the prospect of the monument being 
erected, he would unquestionably, even 
at the last moment, have entered his 
protest against it; and if he abstained 
from doing so now, it was not at all 
because he was one of those who ap- 
proved the project itself, or would have 
given his sanction to it had he been con- 
sulted about it in the first instance, but 
because he felt that it would bea greater 
evil to oppose the authority of the House 
to the erection of the monument than 
that the House should tacitly have 
sanctioned such a proposal. He felt 
bound to confess that, to his mind, no 
sufficient ground had been shown for 
the erection of any monument to the 
gallant and unfortunate Prince Im- 
perial. Had it been his fate to die a 
natural death in this country, or had he 
died by accident, say in the hunting- 
field, no one, he presumed, would have 
thought Westminster Abbey a proper 
place in which to erect a monument to 
him. The proposal, therefore, could 
only be defended on the ground that the 
Prince met his death in Zululand, where, 
he was bound to confess, he had no busi- 
ness to be, and where, also, those who 
had authority over him should not have 
allowed him to go. But the scheme had 
now been carried so far that he thought 
it would be inexpedient on the part of 
the House to interpose to prevent its 
execution. Moreover, it had not been 
stated what kind of monument it was 
proposed to erect, which surely was a 
matter of some little importance. The 
matter, however, had been dealt with 
as one of sentiment, and there was just 
one reflection which, looking at the 
matter from that point of view, sug- 
gested itself to his mind. It was this— 
What would people 50 years hence think 
of the monument if it were erected? 
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Would they be influenced by the feelings 
which at present animated the House? 
Would they not rather pause, merely 
for a moment, to read the few lines of 
sympathy and pity which recorded the 
fate of the unfortunate but gallant 
Prince, and pass on to other objects of 


interest ? 


Mr. SPEAKER inquired of the hon. 
Member for Blackburn (Mr. Briggs) 
whether he accepted the Amendment 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) ? 

Mr. BRIGGS: Yes, Sir, I do. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment was proposed to 
be made to Question, 

By leaving out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“‘in the opinion of this House, the erection in 
Westminster Abbey of a statue to the memory 
of the late Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
would be inconsistent with the national charac- 
ter of that edifice,’”—(Mr. Briggs,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 147 ; Noes 


162: Majority 15. 


AYES. 


Adam, rt. hon. W. P. 
Alexander, Colonel C. 
Aylmer, Capt. J. E. F. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Blake, J. A. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F. 


Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Burghley, Lord 
Callan, P. 

—. Bannerman, 


Carden, Sir R. W. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clarke, E. 

Cobbold, T. C. 
Coddington, W. 
Cole, Viscount 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corry, J. P. 

Cotes, C. C. 


Mr. Walter 


Crompton-Roberts, C. 
Cross, rt. hn. Sir R. A. 
Dalrymple, C. 
aly, J. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Davies, W. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Duff, rt. hon. M. E. G. 
Edwards, H. 
Elcho, Lord 
Ewing, A. O. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. C. W. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. W. J. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F, 
Galway, Viscount 
Garfit, T. 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. S. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
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Glyn, hon. 8. C. O’Donnell, F. H. 
Goldney, Sir G. O’Donoghue, The 
Gordon, Sir A. O’Gorman Mahon, Col, 
Gorst, J. E The 
Halsey, T. F Onslow, D. 
Hamilton, I. T. O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Hamilton, right hon. Paget, R. H. 

Lord G. 


Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W.G. V. V. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hughes, W. B. 
James, Sir H. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kingscote, Col. R. N.F. 
Kinnear, J. 
Knight, F. W. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Leighton, S. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Long, W. H. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lyons, R. D. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Martin, P. 
Martin, R. B. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Maxwell, J. H. M. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Moss, R. 
Murray, C. J. 
Musgrave, Sir R. C. 
Northcote, rt. hn. Sir S. 
O’Beirne, Major F. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor, D. M. 





Parker, C. 8. 
Patrick, R. W. C. 
Peel, A. W. 
Phipps, C. N. P. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Powell, W. 

Power, R. 

Repton, G. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 


Russell, Lord A. 
Russell, Sir C. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Schreiber, C. 

Scott, M. D. 
Severne, J. E. 
Shaw, W. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Taylor, rt. hn. Col, T.E. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Warton, C. N. 
Watney, J. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Winn, R. 

Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 
Agnew, W. Brogden, A. 
Ainsworth, D. Bryce, J. 
Allman, R. L. Buszard, M. C. 
Anderson, G. Butt, C. P. 
Armitage, B. Caine, W. 8S. 
Armitstead, G Cameron, C. 
Arnold, A. Causton, R. K. 
Balfour, J. 8. Chambers, Sir T. 
Barclay, J. W. Cheetham, J. F. 
Barran, J. Chitty, J: W. 
Barry, J. Close, M. C. 
Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. Cohen, A. 
Bentinck, rt. hon.G.C. Collings, J. 
Biddell, W. Coope, O. E. 
Biggar, J. G. Courtauld, G. 
Birley, H. Courtney, L. H. 


Bolton, J. C. 

Borlase, W. C. 

Brett, R. B. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Broadhurst, H 


Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Craig, W. Y. 
Cross, J. K. 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Davey, H. 
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Davies, D. , R. H. 
Davies, R. Monk, C. J. 
Dickson, J. Morley, A. 

Dilke, A. W Nelson, I. 
Dillwyn, L. L Newdegate, C. N. 
Dodds, J. Noel, E. 
Duckham, T O’Connor, T. P 
Duff, R. W. Paget, T. T 
Earp, T. Palmer, G. 
Edwards, P. Palmer, J. H. 
Evans, T. W. Pease, J. W. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. Peddie, J. D. 
Ferguson, R. Pell, A. 

Finigan, J. L. Pennington, F. 
Firth, J. F. B. Portman, hn. W. H.B. 
Fry. Tt. Potter, T. B. 
Gabbett, D. F. Powell, W. R. H. 
Gladstone, H. J. Pugh, L. P. 
Gourley, E. T. Pulley, J. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. Ralli, P. 

Grant, D. Ramsden, Sir J. 
Grant, Sir G. M. Reed, Sir C. 
Hardcastle, J. A. Reid, R. T. 
Havelock-Allan,SirH. Richard, H. 
Henderson, Roberts, J. 

Hill, T. R. Rogers, J. E. T. 
Holland, Sir H, T. Roundell, C. S. 
Holland, S. Russell, G. W. E. 
Hollond, J.R. Rylands, P. 
Holms, W. Samuelson, H. 


Sheridan, H. B. 


Hope, rt.hn. A.J. B. B. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 


Howard, E. 8S. 


Howard, J. Slagg, J. 
Illingworth, A. Smith, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. Smith, E. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
James, C. Stanton, W. J. 
Jenkins, D. J. Stevenson, J. C. 
Johnson, E. Stewart, J. 
Johnstone, Sir H. Summers, W. 
Joicey, Colonel J. Taylor, P. A. 
Labouchere, H. Thomasson, J. P. 
Laing, 8. Tillett, J. H. 
Lambton, hon. F.W. ‘Trevelyan, G. O. 
Lawson, Sir W. Vivian, H. H 
Laycock, R. Waugh, E. 
Leatham, E. A. Webster, Dr. J. 
Lee, H. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Lehmann, F, Whitwell, J. 
Litton, E. F. Whitworth, B. 
Macdonald, A. Wiggin, H. 
M‘Arthur, W. Williams, S. C. E. 
M‘Carthy, J. Williams, W. 
M‘Coan, J. C. Williamson, 8. 
M‘Intyre, AL. J. Willis, W. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. Wilson, I. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Makins, Colonel W.T. Woodall, W. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, E. TELLERS. 
Mason, H. Briggs, W. E. 
Mellor, J. W. Fowler, W. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


When the Tellers returned, and before 
the numbers were declared—— 


Sm H: DRUMMOND WOLFF, ad- 
dressing the Speaker seated, and with 
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his hat on, said: Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call your attention to the fact that 
right hon. Gentlemen and hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury Bench—[‘‘ Order, 
order!”?]—I will ask if I am in 
Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is in Order. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
desire, Sir, to call attention to the cir- 
cumstance that right hon. Gentlemen 
and hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
Treasury Bench left the House and 
went into a room behind the Chair, 
after the door in the Lobby had been 
closed by the Serjeant at Arms. I ask 
you, whether, having heard the Ques- 
tion, they are not bound to give a vote 
on this subject ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
does not state that the Members in ques- 
tion heard the Question put. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
did, Sir, state that I saw them there. 

Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Gentlemen 
were entitled to withdraw. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
also addressing the Speaker in the same 
manner, said: I want to know, Mr. 
Speaker, Whether it is in the power of 
any hon. Member, after a Question has 
been put, to withdraw into a private 
room behind the Chair? If that be so, 
I should have been very glad to have 
availed myself of the opportunity. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The room to which 
the noble Lord alludes is not within the 
House for the purpose of a division. I 
call upon the Tellers to declare the 
result. 


Ayes 171; Noes 116: Majority 55.— 
(Div. List, No. 59.) 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this House, 
the erection in Westminster Abbey of a statue 
to the memory of the late Prince Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte would be inconsistent with the 
national character of that edifice.” 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to give Notice that on 
Monday, as a matter of Privilege, I shall 
call the attention of the House to the 
course pursued by right hon. Gentle- 
men and hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Bench. ([Jnterruption.| I shall 
call attention to the disorderly conduct 
of right hon. Gentlemen, and move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
circumstances of the case. 
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SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That this House will, upon Monday 
next, resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply.” —(Zord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to move—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The only Amend- 
ment that can be moved is as to the day 
on which the House will do this. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Sir, 
I beg to move that this House do resolve 
itself into Committee of Supply this day 
three months. 

Dr. CAMERON: Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a point of Order. The hon. Gentle- 
man has mentioned his intention to 
bring this forward as a matter of Privi- 
lege. I beg to ask you, Sir, whether, 
having stated his intention to bring it 
forward as a matter of Privilege, he 
does not thereby render himself incom- 
petent to proceed with the matter in this 


way? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that this House will, upon Monday next, 
resolve itself into Committee of Supply. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: As my name is 
on the Paper for a Motion this evening 
I believe I shall be in Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated to the hon. Member that the 
only Amendment that can be moved is 
an Amendment as to the day when the 
House shall go into Oommittee of 
Supply. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 

“‘Order!”’] Sir, I have announced the 
act that I was going to move that we 
should go into Committee this day three 
months. 5 ‘Order !’”’] The hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow very properly inter- 
venes; but as you have not ruled me 
out of Order I shall go on unless you tell 
me I ought not. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not in Order, because there is a 
Standing Order that this House shall go 
into Committee of Supply on stated days; 
and to move that the House should not 
go into Committee of Supply for three 
months is clearly opposed to this Stand- 
ing Order. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to speak, Sir, on that very Ques- 
tion. I pointed out a very grave, to my 
mind a very great grave, breach 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
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once that the only Amendment is as to 
the time at which the House do resolve 
itself into Committee of Supply. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to move that this House do now ad- 
journ, and in doing so I must explain 
my reasons for the Motion. Hon Gen- 
tlemen opposite are quite as much in- 
terested as we in this great breach of 
conduct by right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, who left the House after the Ques- 
tion had been put a second time from the 
Chair, after they had heard it was put 
a second time, and after the door in the 
Lobby was closed by the Serjeant at 
Arms. I beg, Sir, to bring this question 
seriously before your notice. I do not 
want, Sir, to interrupt the progress of 
Business. I never have interrupted the 
progress of Business. [Zoud derisive 
cheers.| If hon. Gentlemen will point 
out when I have I shall be happy to 
acknowledge myself in the wrong. 
What I have to say is this—that I con- 
sider a very gross breach of Order has 
been committed. 

Mr. DILLWYN: Irise to Order. Is 
the hon. Member inWrder, as he has al- 
ready given Notice of his intention to 
bring on this question at another time, 
in now endeavouring to do so? I will 
ask for your ruling whether he is in 
Order or not. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
may remove this difficulty from the 
minds of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
have not done speaking yet. I do not 
know whether the Home Secretary 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON: I rise to 
Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER : The Question before 
the House is that this House do, on 
Monday next, resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of Supply. The hon. Member 
for Portsmouth, in moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House, is in Order. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON : The question 
of Order on which I rise, and on which 
I ask you to give us your opinion, Sir, 
is this. The hon. Member opposite— 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth—dis- 
tinctly gave Notice of his intention to 
raise this very question of the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government in leaving 
the House as a matter of Privilege on 
Monday. He gave that as a distinct 
Notice of Motion. I wish to know now 
whether, having given that Notice—that 


Committee. 








stated to the hon. Member more than 


distinct Notice of Motion—he isin Order 
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in discussing the very subjects which he 
has given Notice of his intention to 
bring forward as a matter of Privilege 
next Monday ? 

Mr. SHERIDAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Portsmouth is act- 
ing under a misapprehension. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated that the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth is in Order. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Iam 
very sorry I should offend the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite the 
Home Secretary. Icannot help that; I 
must bear up against it. I am espe- 
cially sorry at all to interfere with the 
equanimity of the Home Secretary. He 
occupies a very high position in this 
House—in the estimation of this House 
—but he occupies a far higher position 
in his own estimation. [ Cries of ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” and “Withdraw!”] If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—[ Renewed cries of 
“Withdraw!” “Order!” ‘Chair! ” 
“Oh, oh!”] Will hon. Gentlemen— 
[Cries ugain renewed, coupled with loud 
eries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Portsmouth is in possession of the 
House. [Renewed cries of ‘‘ With- 
draw !’’] 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: (If 
hon. Gentlemen opposite wish me to 
withdraw the expression I made use of, 
I will withdraw it, and I will say that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
does not occupy a high position in his 
own estimation. What I want to bring 
before the House, and before you, Sir, 
is this. I maintain, and many of my 
hon. Friends will bear me out, that after 
the Question had been put a second 
time, and after the door in the Lobby 
had been closed by the Serjeant at Arms, 
that many of the right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench went 
out of the House and betook themselves 
to a room which, I believe, belongs to 
them behind the Chair. Now, Sir, it is 
held that if hon. Members have heard a 
Question put a second time that they are 
bound to give a vote on the subject. On 
that point there is no doubt. I there- 
fore, Sir, would ask you whether it 
would be competent for me on Monday 
to move for a Committee to inquire into 
the question of Order; because it seems 
to me to be a very dangerous precedent 
if hon. Gentlemen who have the privi- 
lege of a room behind the Chair are 
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enabled, after a Question has been put 
a second time, to take refuge there ; 
whereas ordinary Members of this House 
have not that privilege. It is.on that 
ground that I beg to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House, not with any desire 
of defeating or obstructing Business, but 
simply, Sir, with the view of asking you 
how far I may call your attention to this 
subject, which appears to me to be a 
very important one indeed. 

Sire WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member for Portsmouth has made 
a discovery—he often makes discoveries 
—his discoveries are all of the same 
character as the present. He has dis- 
covered a mare’s nest. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I rise to Order. 
I beg to ask you, Sir, whether the Ques- 
tion ought not to be put to the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: At present, the 
Motion has not been seconded. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Sir, in rising to 
second the Motion, I shall not detain the 
House very long. I distinctly challenged 
the Motion before the House upon the 
assumption that as the Front Bench— 
the Government Bench—had voted one 
way in one division they would vote the 
same way in the next, and, because I had 
such a strong feeling against the Motion 
of my hon. Friend, I challenged the 
decision which you gave. I was an eye- 
witness of what then took place. I had 
been sitting opposite the Prime Minister, 
and I can distinctly say that I saw that 
door barred by the proper authority ; 
and after it was barred, and after the 
Question had been put a second time— 
[‘‘ No, no!”?]—I am in the recollection 
of the House, and I am quite sure I am 
right, and that they will not accuse me 
of saying anything I am not justified in 
saying, and I distinctly assert that hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen on those 
Benches, after you, Sir, had put the 
Question a second time from the Chair, 
walked out of the House to a place 
which ordinary Members like myself and 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ports- 
mouth have not access to. I therefore 
think the House would be justified, Sir, 
in asking you for your ruling, because 
we ought to know how to act in the 
future. I will ask you, Sir, whether, 
after you have put a Question, and have 
risen in your place to put it a second 
time, hon. and right hon. Gentlemen can 
go out of the House? because we be- 
lieve there is a Rule that when a Ques- 
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tion has been put a second time every 
Member must vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: Before I put the 
Question to the House it would be right 
that I should state what the Rule of the 
House is. That Rule is very plain. It 
is, that after a Question has been put a 
second time Members present are bound 
to vote. The matter all turns on a 
question of fact. The Question is that 
this House do now adjourn. 

Strr WILLIAM HAROCOURT: Sir, 
I suppose I may be allowed to state the 
fact. Persons are supposed to have a 
knowledge of what they have done 
themselves. I, and every one of my 
Friends round me, walked out of the 
House before the Question was put a 
second time. [‘‘No, no!” ] What do 
hon. Gentlemen opposite mean? Do 
they mean to say that we do not know 
whether we did do that, or that, knowing 
the facts to be opposite, we state that 
which is untrue? The fact is plain and 
obvious. The outer door was not locked. 
The hon. Member for Portsmouth is en- 
tirely wrong. Not one of us were in the 
room to which he refers. We passed 
through the door behind the Speaker be- 
fore the Question was put a second time, 
and that door had not beenlocked. The 
whole thing is an absolute mare’s nest. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
think there is some confusion here, as 
there was a large number of Members 
in the House when the Question was put 
a second time. I can bear my testimony 
to what was a fact. I was sitting at the 
further end of this Bench when I saw 
several of the right hon. Gentlemen go 
out. I did not think that was quite the 
course I should like to adopt ; and, there- 
fore, I came to the place where I usually 
sit, and, after I had taken my seat, the 
Question was put a second time. 

Mr. SHERIDAN: I only rise to say, 
Sir, what has been already said, that I 
saw hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Front Bench go out before you put 
the Question a second time. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg, Sir, to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Compensation for 


Original Question put. 
Supply Committee upon Monday next. 
Mr. Onslow 
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COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Brx 232.) 
William Edward Forster, Mr. Attorney 

General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland.) 

CoMMITTEE. [Progress 16th July. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Temporary provision regard- 
ing compensation for disturbance). 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Clause the words 
‘¢ without the offer of any reasonable alter. 
native.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To add, at the end thereof, the words ‘ com- 
prising just and reasonable terms as to rent, 
arrears of rent, and otherwise, to the incoming 
tenant, if any.”—(M*. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be added to the said proposed Amend- 
ment.”’ 


Mr. PARNELL said, that he moved 
his Amendment about a quarter of an 
hour or 20 minutes before the time for 
the suspension of Business arrived that 
morning. He was sorry not to have 
been able to move it earlier; but the 
greater portion of that Sitting had been 
taken up with the discussion of other 
matters, and he had had no opportunity 
of moving it at a time when the Govern- 
ment could give it better attention. But 
he would venture to press the matter 
upon their notice then, because he 
thought it was of the utmost importance 
that the County Chairman should have 
some discretion in that matter. They 
gave that authority a discretion as to 
the conditions upon which to award 
compensation for disturbance, provided 
the tenant proved certain things; amongst 
others, that he, the tenant, was willing 
to continue in the occupation of his 
holding upon just and reasonable terms 
as to arrears of rent and otherwise. 
Well, by the Amendment of the Prime 
Minister, which he sought to amend, 
they provided that the landlord should 
be relieved from the liability to pay com- 
pensation to the tenant, provided that 
he offered him a reasonable alternative ; 
but in that case they gave the County 
Court Judge no such discretion for his 
guidance, as they gave him in the case 


(Mr. 
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187 Compensation for 





where he was directed to award com- 
pensation for disturbance. He could 
not see the justice of that, much less 
the utility or advantage of it; because 
it stood to reason that if the rent was 
fair the tenant’s interest was worth 
something, and he could get something 
worth having for it. If not a fair rent 
the tenant’s interest was worth little or 
nothing, and he could get little or 
nothing for it. He should ask the 
Committee to agree to give some direc- 
tions to the Chairman in the case where 
he decided that the landlord should be 
relieved from the necessity of giving 
compensation for disturbance, just as 
they had already decided that directions 
should be given in the case where the 
County Court Judge had to consider 
what compensation should be given to 
the tenant fordisturbance. They should 
recollect what was an alternative. The 
money the tenant received from the 
person to whom he sold his interest was 
in the shape of an alternative for com- 
pensation. He submitted that some 
alternative ought to be taken into ac- 
count in dealing with those cases, such 
as the Chairman was directed to take 
into account in dealing with compensa- 
tion for disturbance. Otherwise, they 
must necessarily run the risk of a great 
inequality of decisions. It was a matter 
in which the Chairman would not have 
the time that he had under the Land 
Act of 1870 in order to assimilate the 
decisions by corrections of the Superior 
Courts. In the present case, probably 
by the time the leading cases had been 
taken to the Superior Courts for con- 
sideration and judgment, the Bill would 
have lapsed, and would no longer have 
the force of law. The Chairmen were 
entitled to some guidance, such as in the 
case where they had to award compen- 
sation for disturbance. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, just 
before the Sitting was suspended, said 
that he agreed with the principle he had 
put forward in moving his Amendment. 
If so, why should he not adhere to the 
plan of his Bill, and give instructions to 
the County Court Judge with respect to 
the law he had to administer? He sub- 


mitted that there was no reason what- 
ever for leaving that matter vague, any 
more than there was for leaving the con- 
ditions in Section 3, sub-section 12, in 
that state: There it was directed that if 
the tenant was willing to occupy the 
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holding, on just and reasonable terms as 
to rent, the County Court Judge might 
award compensation. Then, surely the 
Judge was entitled to be directed that 
unless a landlord was willing to allow 
the tenant to sell his interest to his suc- 
cessor on similarly just and reasonable 
terms as to rent, compensation might be 
awarded. He pressed that matter upon 
the attention of the Government most 
respectfully. He thought it was of great 
importance, and most undesirable that 
the matter should be left vague and 
unsettled as it was by the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. No one would deny that the 
question of rent was an important one ; 
but a more important one was that of 
giving directions to the County Court 
Judge from that House, as to the 
grounds upon which he was to decide. 
Mr.0O’SHAUGHNESSY said, that the 
question arose in the following way :— 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister proposed that that sub-section 
of Section 3 should run—‘“ such terms 
being refused by the landlord without 
the offer of a reasonable alternative.” 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) doubted whether that ex- 
pression was sufficiently explanatory, and 
wished to add—‘‘ or of just and reason- 
able terms as to rent or otherwise.”’ The 
hon. Member for Cork City had proceeded 
to show that if the tenancy was at too 
high a rent there would be nothing to 
sell, and, therefore, a sale in that case 
would be an unreasonable alternative. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister said that he agreed with the 
spirit of the Amendment. He said that 
he did not want to force on the tenant, as 
a reasonable alternative, to sell when the 
rent was of such a character that there 
was nothing, in fact, to sell. He then 
said that he believed that the Judges 
would be able to interpret the meaning 
as the words stood, and where there was 
a high rent and nothing to sell, that 
could not be taken as a reasonable alter- 
native. He would venture, with great re- 
spect, tosuggest that the question of clear- 
ness or ambiguity was one which had not 
been sufficiently considered, and, there- 
fore, he trusted that either then or on Re- 
portthe matter would be madequite clear. 
It was most important that no error 
should happen. If the tenant was pay- 
ing a high rent he could not be driven 
into the market, for by so doing the com- 
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pensation would go for nothing ; and he 
felt assured that if the terms were not 
clearly defined the Bill would be worth 
nothing, because those landlords who 
charged high rents would evade it by 
making one of these illusory offers. He 
hoped that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land would consider whether that ex- 
pression, ‘‘ reasonable alternative,” was 
sufficiently clear as to make it perfectly 
certain that in the 32 Courts where these 
cases could be tried the results would be 
satisfactory. If not, he should ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to see 
if it would not be possible to place the 
matter beyond a doubt. Of course, it 
might be said that the moment the Go- 
vernment promised to take a subject into 
their consideration, they were yielding 
to the Home Rulers. It was nothing of 
the kind. The principle insisted on by the 
hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) 
was the same as that which had run 
through the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment. What they contended for, then, 
was not a change in the principle of the 
Bill, but rather that what was contained 
in the Bill already should be plainly 
stated. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister met the case—namely, 
to give a reasonable compensation. It 
appeared to him that the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cork City was an 
imaginary basis for compensation. The 
hon. Gentleman was proposing, in fact, 
that the Judge should reduce the rent, 
so that the incoming tenant might be 
induced to give the outgoing tenant a 
substantial premium or sum for coming 
into the holding. This sum or payment 
would, in fact, come out of the rent. It 
occurred to him that that only compli- 
cated matters, and he should, therefore, 
be glad to have it made clear to him. 

Mr. LITTON said, he thought that 
the matter was comparatively free from 
difficulty, and that the hon. Member for 
Cork City was assuming too much. The 
word ‘ reasonable ’’ fully covered the 
‘whole question. No Judge could say that 
it was a reasonable alternative, where the 
‘simple possibility of selling that which 
was unsaleable was raised. He did not 
think that the terms of the Amendment 
of the Prime Minister could be improved 


upon. 
Mr. O Shaughnessy 
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Mr. PARNELL said, that the hon, 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) was mistaken in supposing 
that he wanted to reduce the rent. That 
was entirely outside the scope of the 
Land Act, and outside the scope also of 
the present Bill, which was based upon 
that Act. He proposed nothing of the 
kind. He only proposed to state clearly 
that which was at present indefinite, 
He would give an example. Suppose 
that a tenant paying £50 a-year fell into 
arrear, and proceedings of ejectment 
were taken by the landlord for non- 
payment. A claim for compensation 
was made by the tenant under the terms 
of that Bill, he having proved to satis- 
faction that the non-payment was due to 
inability owing to the distress. He was 
willing to continue in occupation upon 
just and reasonable terms as to rent 
arrears and rent otherwise. He (Mr. 
Parnell) would also assume that, in ac- 
cordance with the sub-section of the 3rd 
section, he proposed, as just and reason- 
able terms as to rent, that £40 should be 
accepted in lieu of £50. Well, his con- 
tention was, that it would be a reasonable 
alternative if the landlord were to offer 
to the tenant asale of hisinterest at £50 
a-year, which he had proved to the satis- 
faction of the Court was not a just or 
reasonable rent. But, by his Amend- 
ment, that could not be a reasonable 
alternative. That could only be where 
the landlord gave permission to sell at 
the rent of £40. That was the only 
thing he wanted to make clear. He 
hoped to hear from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland that that expression, ‘‘ with- 
out the offer of a reasonable alternative,” 
would be modified to meet his views in 
that respect. He could assure him that 
many able lawyers placed a different 
interpretation upon that term to what he 
seemed to do, just as many distinguished 
legal Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House had done with regard to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill originally. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman should bear 
in mind that the interpretation of the 
one word “ exorbitant,’’ which was in- 
serted by the Lords in the Land Act, 
had defeated the object of that measure. 

Mr. MELDON said, he could not 
support the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) with regard to giving 
discretion in that matter. He was of 
opinion that the Amendment of his hon. 
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Friend, if accepted by the Prime Minis- 
ter, would tend to limit the discretion of 
the County Court Judges. There could 
be no question ; in fact, no lawyer could 
ever argue that ‘fair and reasonable 
alternative ’’ did not give as large a dis- 
cretion to the Judges as possible. The 
word ‘‘reasonable,” legally, had the 
widest scope. He should, therefore, as 
a lawyer, say that the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend would certainly tend to limit 
the discretion which, as the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman stood, would 
embrace only alterations ejusdem generis. 
Therefore, for his part, he could not sub- 
scribe to the Amendment his hon. Friend 
had proposed. He wished to make one 
observation with regard to the state- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of Cork with reference to the 
word ‘‘ exorbitant” in the 9th section of 
the Land Act. He was not aware that 
that word had ever given rise to any 
legal difficulties whatever. It was ex- 
plained, in one or two cases; but he be- 
lieved that no case had ever cropped up 
under the 9th section. He thought that 
no argument could be based upon that. 
Therefore, he hoped that his hon. Friend 
would not press his Amendment, which 
he believed did not tend in the direction 
in which the hon. Gentleman wished it 


to go. 

iin. DAWSON said, he wished to ask 
why those plain terms were put in the 
instructions to Section 2, and not in those 
of Section 83? There was a guide in 
one case, and why should there not be 
in the other? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he believed 
the wording of the Amendment of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) was 
right as it stood. If the tenant’s fair 
terms were refused by the landlord, the 
alternative must necessarily be some- 
thing substantially as good. The reason- 
ableness of an offer to permit the sale of 
what was unsaleable might safely be left 
to the Judges to dispose of. If the rent 
of a holding was £50, when it should be 
£40, the right to sell at £50 could, he 
thought, hardly be regarded as a ‘“‘ rea- 
sonable alternative.” 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he quite 
sympathized with the object his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork 
had in view; but, still, he could not but 
think thatthe main force of his objec- 
tion went really against the whole prin- 
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ciple of the Bill; because, if they con- 
ceived of a sufficient number of cases, it 
was possible that a perfectly illusory 
alternative would be treated by the 
Land Court as a reasonable alternative. 
But why should they want confidence in 
the Court? Having once admitted that 
principle of judicial arbitration, and 
considering the immense number of 
cases that would probably arise, it 
seemed to him to be much better to leave 
to those judicial arbitrators as much 
freedom, and to impose as little restric- 
tion, as possible. Very probably cases 
might arise in which, by the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend, special direc- 
tion would be given to the Court, and it 
might very possibly turn out by no 
means of advantage to the tenant classes. 
It would be much better to leave the 
matter quite open. Instead of restrictions 
being placed upon the Land Judges, 
they ought to be trusted thoroughly. 
Mr. P. MARTIN said, he feared judi- 
cial interpretations would show, when 
the Bill became law, that the discretion 
even of the County Court had been 
fettered by the words used in the clause. 
Why not use plain, simple words, if 
it was their intention to leave within 
the control and sole arbitrament of those 
Judges all questions, not merely as to 
the justice of the present rent, but 
also as to future reductions of rent. 
As he understood the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Cork City, it 
proposed that the Judges should have 
power not only to adjust the rent at 
present paid by a tenant, subject to the 
operation of the Bill, but also to regulate 
that rent in case of sale of the tenant’s 
interest. The incoming tenant should 
be bound to pay only a fair and equita- 
ble rent to be then ascertained. Now, 
the Committee were entitled to know 
the views of the Government, for he 
must admit the clause was difficult to 
understand. To confer any benefit, he 
considered, if they adopted the County 
Court Judge as the proper tribunal, the 
fullest discretion should be left to the 
Judge, in order that he might arrive at 
a just and fair decision in the matter. 
He must say that he had listened with 
considerable attention to that debate, 
and, as far as he could ascertain, no 
good reason had been adduced for 
striking out the original terms, and 
putting in ‘‘ without the offer of a rea- 
sonable alternative.”” Those words, and 
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the present, appeared without appre- 
ciable difference. But, of course, there 
was some object on the part of the 
framers of the Bill in their changing 
the original words used, and he thought 
they ought to examine the matter care- 
fully, for he feared that the introduc- 
tion of the new words would be held to 
place a limit to the discretion of the 
Chairman. The use of the word ‘ ex- 
orbitant” in the Land Act had pre- 
vented the Chairman from adjudicating 
in cases of excessive rent, and, as had 
been stated by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, the use of that word had 
prevented the Chairman from giving a 
decision in favour of the tenant, even in 
cases where he considered the rent was 
excessive. He had only alluded to that, 
to show the danger of departing from 
established words. What was the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ reasonable equivalent ?” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must call at- 
tention to the fact that that term is 
not opposed. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, in cases of 
excessive rent what was a reasonable 
alternative would have to be decided. 
Would it not be advisable in such a case 
to confer on the Judge a power of so 
framing his adjudication that, in the case 
of the sale of the present tenant’s in- 
terest, the Judge should be able to pro- 
tect the incoming tenant from that exces- 
sive rent? He did think that some words 
should be inserted in the 3rd section to 
guard the incoming tenant against pos- 
sible injustice on the part of the land- 
lord. But he could not say what would 
be the effect of the present wording of 
the preposed Amendment, which, he 
thought, ought not to be pressed in its 
present form. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not think 
that it was desirable to take a division 
upon that question. It might be said, 
particularly outside the House, that the 
Amendment was against the principle 
he wished to insist upon. He did not 
think the Government had taken much 
trouble to explain the matter in order to 
re-assure him. When he remembered 
that the Government had taken a whole 
day to re-assure Gentlemen sitting on 
the Front Bench of the Opposition, he 
thought it was somewhat peculiar that 
to an Amendment, which he had only 
taken 10 minutes to move, he had ob- 
tained only the smallest possible amount 
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of information from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland. However, as he had said, 
he did not wish to have the Committee 
divide adversely to his Amendment; 
and, therefore, he should ask leave to 
withdraw it. 

Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words, 
‘ without the offer of a reasonable alter- 
native,’ be added at the end of the 


Clause.”’ 


Mr. PARNELL said, that the terms 
were of so vague a character, that he 
wished the Government had allowed the 
clause to stand as it originally was intro- 
duced. The effect of such an Amend- 
ment would, he believed, be to militate 
against the usefulness of the Bill, and 
certainly diminish the confidence in it. 
He believed he should best do his duty 
if he walked out of the House while that 
Amendment was being carried ; but, at 
any rate, he should make a protest 
against it by opposing it throughout. 
He, therefore, proposed to divide the 
Committee upon it. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY wished to 
explain why he should follow his hon. 
Friend’s example. The Bill was intro- 
duced mainly for the purpose of enabling 
distressed tenants to escape from being 
driven from their homes, and it attained 
its object by providing that tenants 
evicted should be paid compensation for 
disturbance. But this Amendment pro- 
vided that if the landlord told his tenant 
he might sell, he might get rid of the 
claim for compensation. This was de- 
stroying, at one blow, the power which 
the tenant originally had under the 
Bill, to be left in possession of his hold- 
ing until he should be able to pay his 
rent. The Amendment gave the land- 
lord the alternative of compelling his 
tenant to sell the only thing which he 
valued—namely, the hope that he might 
remain in his homestead,.and, when 
better times came, be able to pay off his 
arrears. He, therefore, thought his 
hon. Friend was only acting consistently 
in voting against this Amendment. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he would 
have preferred the Bill without the 
Amendment, as the words, ‘‘ unreason- 
able refusal by the landlord,’”’ seemed 
to him a much more satisfactory way 
of settling this principle than the way 
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it was settled by the Amendment. How- 
ever, as the Committee had already 

reed to leave out the word ‘‘ unreason- 
able,” they were not exactly in the same 
position in regard to the original text 
of the Bill as they were before. His 
original opinion was that the Bill was 
better as first introduced; and, though 
he made every allowance for the pres- 
sure brought to bear on the Government, 
still, with every desire to help them, he 
felt bound to vote against this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DALY thought they ought not 
to leave so wide a discretion to the Chair- 
man, because that would certainly give 
rise to inequalities in the administration 
of the law. The decisions given under 
the Land Act had been widely different, 
owing to the political and social pre- 
judices of the Judges who dealt with 
the cases ; and, without desiring to throw 
the least aspersion on the character of 
those Judges, it was impossible that 
there should not be differences in their 
decisions. He thought, therefore, it 
would be far better for the Government 
to add to the Amendment some limita- 
tion on the power of those gentlemen. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 225; 
Noes 25: Majority 200.—(Div. List, 
No. 60.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
an Amendment on the Paper which 
raised a question of very wide interest 
and importance ; but it was impossible 
that it could be properly discussed at 
that time, and, therefore, he should 
withdraw it, maintaining the right of 
moving it at some future interval if he 
thought proper. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. 8. LEIGHTON said, he felt the 
same inconvenience, and it was almost 
impossible, at that hour, to discuss the 
question raised in the Amendment on 
the Paper that stood in his name, be- 
cause it opened an entirely new field of 
discussion; but, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman desired to go on, he would move 
his Amendment, although he did so at 
some inconvenience, not only to himself, 
but to the whole of the Committee. His 
Motion was that a new sub-section be 
added—‘“‘ (4.) That the tenant is not 
in receipt of Poor Law relief.” This 
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upon which this Bill stood. They had 
heard a great deal about the economic 
principles at the base of the Bill. He 
was now going to deal with this other 
point. He did not suppose that he need 
call to the minds of hon. Members who 
were conversant with the subject that 
first principle of the Poor Law—namely, 
that the position of a pauper should not 
be as eligible as the position of the in- 
dependent man, who maintained him- 
self without public assistance. A rate 
in aid of wages was ruinous to the 
labourer; a rate in aid of rent was 
equally injurious. The one lowered 
wages, the other unduly raised rents. 
By the present Bill the relief assumed, 
in some degree, the character of a rate 
in aid of rent. They had had the ex- 
perience of other famines in the past, 
and they were, therefore, not dealing 
with anything which was novel. The 
Poor Law offered an alternative between 
a man ejected from his holding and 
starvation. [From this point the hon. 
Member spoke amid considerable in- 
terruption.| Hon. Members opposite 
laughed at this question of the Poor 
Law, and they probably had not the 
slightest idea of what the Poor Law was. 
They belonged to that Irish Division who 
came to that House upon other business 
than that of relieving the Irish people. 
Everyone who had studied the question 
knew how dangerously and badly ad- 
ministered the Poor Law was, and how 
ruinous an effect it had. It was capable 
of destroying the civilization of the most 
civilized, and the wealth of the richest 
nation. What was the effect of this 
Bill? It made no distinction between 
the thrifty and the unthrifty. To the 
unthrifty it said—‘‘ You shall be com- 
pensated by this Bill for refusing to 
quit localities where your labour is not 
wanted, and for refusing to leave land 
which cannot support you. You shall 
enjoy these privileges, although you 
have not by. previous labour provided 
yourselves with money to pay your rent, 
although you have come upon that land 
unfurnished with capital, and although 
you have not made provision against the 
vicissitudes of the seasons. The State 
shall protect you against your own self- 
indulgence, your own improvidence. On 
the other hand, the thrifty man, who 
has done all these things which you 
have failed to do, shall be rated to sup- 
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tell hon. Gentlemen opposite that if they 
would not give him a decent hearing, 
he must do something to obtain it. He 
should not take up very much more of 
their time. They next, by this Bill, 
said to the landlord—‘‘ You shall be 
compelled to forego the rent, at all 
events for a time, which is owing to you. 
You shall be forced to go on giving 
credit without security.”” And then they 
said, finally, to the tenant—‘‘ Dismiss 
from your minds for ever all ideas of 
independence or self-help, and accept 
our new-fangled nostrums of Socialism, 
State help, and public alms.’”’ By this 
means, nothing would he done to stop 
the misery which now existed in Ireland. 
The effect of the Bill would be to make 
everyone a pauper. The people would 
be reduced to the condition of serfs, 
made improvident and unthrifty. [ Cries 
of “Oh, oh!”] Hecould produce to the 
House authorities who supported that 
view. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I rise to Order. I 
ask you, Sir, as a Question of Order, is 
the hon. Gentleman at liberty to read his 
speech ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is entitled to refer to his notes. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON said, his autho- 
rities were Mr. Nassau, senr., Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis, Sir G. Nicholls; but he 
might call upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General to support 
him in his contention. 

Mr. CALLAN: I rise to Order. Is 
the hon. Gentleman in Order in going 
into this question? A discussion of an 
emigration rate was ruled out of Order 
the other day. Is he now in Order to 
make this extended reference to the 
principles of Poor Law relief? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: So far as I heard 
the observations of the hon. Gentleman, 
I think he is quite in Order in reference 
to the Amendment which he has pro- 
posed. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON: I spoke just 
now of the ignorance of Irish Members. 
I am afraid I shall have to say a word 
about it again. I have not said a word 
about emigration. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Another question, Sir, 
as a point of Order. Has it, or has it 
not, been held that an hon. Gentleman 
in Committee can be stopped if he speaks 
with undue prolixity ? 

Mz. 8. LEIGHTON : I shall be short ; 
but if I am interrupted, by what I must 
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call impertinence, I shall move to report 
Progress. 

Mr. CALLAN: I rise to Order. Is 
the hon. Gentleman in Order in using 
the word ‘‘ impertinence ?” 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I think these con- 
stant interruptions that are taking place 
are producing disorder, and not Order. 

Mr. CALLAN: I rise to Order. [I 
ask your ruling, Sir. [‘ Order, order !’’] 
I ask your ruling, whether a Member of 
this House, under any circumstances, is 
justified in using the word “ imperti- 
nence”’ toanother Member of this House ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The word isan . 
objectionable term; but it is not one 
which makes it necessary for me to call 
the hon. Member to Order. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON: The sensitive- 
ness of Irish Members is amusing. I beg, 
Sir, to move that you report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 


Lorp ELCHO appealed to the Prime 
Minister, in view of the lateness of the 
hour, to consent to Progress being re- 
ported. He did so with all the more 
confidence that he had not himself con- 
tributed, in any way, towards delaying 
the measure. The Paper was covered 
with Amendments, many of them of an 
important character; and it was undesir- 
able that hon. Members, like his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hertfordshire 
(Mr. Balfour), should be under the ne- 
cessity of moving their Amendments 
without explanation, especially consi- 
dering the novel character of the Bill. 
There was no instance of a Bill of the 
kind being hurried through Committee 
in this way. [Criesof‘‘Yes!”] Atall 
events, he did not recollect any instance, 
and he did not believe the Prime Minister 
could citeone. He did not know whether 
any arrangement had been come to be- 
tween the Front Benches in this matter ; 
but, as a private Member, he could not 
agree to the Bill being hurried through 
Committee that night. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 58; 
Noes 140: Majority 82.—(Div. List, 
No. 61.) 


Str GABRIEL GOLDNEY remarked, 
that he had now been in the House for 
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14 hours, and that it was unfair to keep 
Members longer who had offered no op- 
position to the Bill. He begged to move 
that the Chairman leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Str Gabriel Goldney.) 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
there was an important Amendment 
standing on the Paper in the name of 
the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
W. Fowler), which certainly could not 
be conveniently discussed at so late an 
hour. The last division was taken very 
much by way of protest against the in- 
terruption to which the hon. Member 
for North Shropshire (Mr. 8. Leighton) 
was subjected. The hon. Member, in 
moving to report Progress, desired really 
to obtain the support of the Government, 
so as to be properly heard. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 57; 
Noes 188: Majority 81.—(Div. List, 
No. 62.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN begged to move that 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Chippenham (Sir 
Gabriel Goldney) had made a temperate, 
reasonable, and most courteous appeal 
to the Prime Minister, which was sup- 
ported by the Leader of the Opposition. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in the exer- 
cise of what he (Mr. Chaplin) supposed 
he would call his discretion, did not 
even deign to commit the ordinary 
courtesy of giving a reply to that ap- 
peal. Surely, that appeal was not an un- 
resonable one. The Committee must 
remember that the Government had in- 
troduced this measure, after giving the 
most positive assurance that they did 
not intend to deal with the question at 
all, and without giving a single reason 
to the House of Commons why they had 
introduced a Bill which, unquestionably, 
was thechief Billof the Session. [ Cries of 
“Divide!” ] Hedidnotthink even thehon. 
Gentlemen who were crying “ Divide !” 
need be anxious, for they would have 
frequent opportunities of dividing be- 
fore that Sitting was concluded. That 
Bill had been discussed with an absence 
of obstruction. [‘‘No, no!”] He in- 
vited hon. Members opposite to point to 
an instance in which it had been un- 
fairly or illegitimately obstructed. He 
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defied hon. Members on the other side 
of the House to point out a single in- 
stance, on the part of the Conservative 
Members, where any obstruction had 
been offered to this measure approach- 
ing, in any degree, the character of the 
obstruction which was repeatedly offered 
to measures introduced by the Conserva- 
tive Government. He had just taken 
the opportunity of looking at the Paper, 
and he found that there were 40 Amend- 
ments, many of the utmost importance, 
to be moved; and he did not suppose 
then even hon. Members opposite would 
deny that there were many more which 
had not been put down. He himself had 
some Amendments to move, which did 
not appear on the Paper. Under these 
circumstances, he did think it was a most 
reasonable suggestion that, at that hour 
of the morning, the discussion should be 
closed, and further debate deferred until 
another day. Under any circumstances, 
he must say that he did, with all re- 
spect, protest against the course adopted 
that night by the Prime Minister, that 
when a remark was made to him by the 
Leader of the Opposition he vouchsafed 
no answer to it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’”?— (Mr. 
Chaplin.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am reluc- 
tant to make replies to speeches like that 
of the hon. Gentleman, lest I should be 
tempted to indulge in his own style. On 
this occasion, with his usual inaccuracy 
of fact, and, no doubt, in the most per- 
fect good faith, he has imported into this 
discussion a statement which has not the 
smallest foundation. He says the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position made an appeal to me. Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman made no such 
appeal. If my right hon. Friend had 
made an appeal to me on any particular 
subject connected with this Bill, he would 
not only have had a claim from the station 
and position which he occupies in this 
House—a claim which I should readily 
have acknowledged—but a claim, also, 
from the manner in which he has con- 
ducted the opposition to this Bill, to a 
reply from me. I do not think upon any 
single occasion that he has been a party 
to the peculiar mode of opposition pur- 
sued. I construed the speech of my 
right hon. Friend—and I was very 
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thankful for it—I construed it to be a 
recommendation of the Committee, and 
a suggestion to the Committee, that 
points which are of the greatest impor- 
tance might well be postponed to the 
Report, and that we might be enabled, on 
the ninth day of the debate on this Bill, 
to proceed to the close of this particular 
stage. That was the way in which I 
understood him. The difficulty in which 
we are placed is this. Our duty is— 
setting aside every feeling of irritation 
or annoyance—to place ourselves at the 
service of the House, whether in the 
Whole House or in Committee, and to 
consider that which is best for the con- 
venience of the House. It is all very 
well to work through the ordinary work- 
ing hours of the day by incessantly hark- 
ing back upon the general discussion, 
and by introducing into Committee gene- 
ral details, whether upon the merits and 

roper mode of administering the Poor 

aw or anything else, and then, in con- 
sequence, when inconvenient hours are 
arrived at, for the very people who help 
to bring them about to plead them as rea- 
sonsfor an adjournment. Sir, my right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion did make an appeal to me the other 
day, and a very fair appeal, to give an 
opinion with respect to the length of the 
Session. I gave that opinion then, and 
I am bound to say that it has been modi- 
fied by the days which have followed. 
Now, Sir, what I presume to say to the 
Committee is this. There is in this 
House a responsible Government which 
has brought forward this Bill. They 
admit fully that it is a serious and ex- 
ceptional measure; but they contend 
that it is necessary, and that it is mode- 
rate. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Please allow me 
to have an opinion. There is an oppo- 
sition to this Bill, conducted by Gentle- 
men who believe that it is unnecessary, 
and that it is mischevious, and that it is 
dangerous. That is a very grave issue 
to be raised; but, however grave the 
issue, it is desirable, for the character 
of this House, that there may be limits 
to the extension of a debate. Those 
limits, I own it is our opinion, have long 
been passed. I do not like to say, for 
fear I might use any epithet disagreeable 
to others—and I desire to avoid doing so 
—but hon. Gentlemen will, I think, see 
that it is no fanciful or gratuitous ac- 
tion on our part, and that we are only 
endeavouring to do our duty in the 
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House, bearing in mind that every un- 
necessary day a in discussing this 
or any other Bill is an unnecessary day 
added to the length of the Session, 
That recollection is constantly pressing 
on our minds. We are bound, in good 
faith to the House, to cause the progress 
of Business to be as rapid as we can. 
I do not wish to push matters to ex- 
tremes. If it is the proposal of my 
right hon. Friend to put an end to the 
Committee on the Bill for to-night, I 
will not refuse to do it; but I must 
point out that one inconvenience con- 
sequent on it will be that the great trades 
connected with the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill which have been thrown 
over and disappointed, that the large 
interests connected with the Employers’ 
Liability Bill must again be denied the 
opportunity of having their proposals 
discussed, ,and we must have the ar- 
rangements of this House broken up in 
consequence of the extraordinary time 
which has been necessary to deal with 
this Bill of some 20 or 30 lines, and of 
the determination shown to fasten upon 
the Bill the discussion of a multitude of 
questions which, undoubtedly, may pos- 
sibly be connected with it, but which, on 
the other hand, have nothing whatever 
to do with its general scope. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
With regard to the question of cour- 
tesy, I should be the last person to 
complain of any want of courtesy on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman. At 
the same time, I wish to say that we are 
carrying on a discussion of this Bill at 
what everybody must admit is an incon- 
veniently late hour. I must, however, 
maintain that we here are very anxious 
not to interrupt the progress of the Bill, 
but, as far as possible, to get on with it. 
It occurred to me that there might be 
some Amendments which, under the 
most favourable circumstances, it would 
be impossible properly to discuss to- 
night, and that those might be taken on 
Report. Then, I cannot help noticing 
that when my hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Leigh- 
ton) was speaking, that he was received 
with considerable interruption, which 
seemed to indicate—I do not, of course, 
wish to find fault with the Committee— 
that the Committee wastrying to overbear 
his Spee It was hardly likely that we 
should be able to carry on Business pro- 
perly if that were done. I noticed, also, 
that when my hon. Friend appealed for 
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the protection of the Government, that 
he did not receive any assistance from 
them. The hon. Baronet behind me 
(Sir Gabriel Goldney), looking on it 
with a practical eye, thought it would 
be impossible to get through the whole 
of the Amendments, and his suggestion 
was that we should go down to a cer- 
tain point, and thereupon stop. I threw 
out, as a further suggestion, that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) should be 
discussed on the Report. We got no 
answer to that, and, therefore, we felt 
ourselves in some difficulty. I hope we 
may be able to come to some arrange- 
ment by which we may be able to do as 
much Business as is still practicable ; 
but Iam quite sure that, in any case, 
we cannot proceed further than that 
Amendment. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the Prime Minister had made a 
serious charge against Members of the 
Party to which he had the honour to 
belong, that the discussion on this Bill 
had considerably exceeded the fair limits 
of debate. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that, no later than 
yesterday afternoon, he got up in his 
place, at the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee, and warmly and effusively thanked 
them for the attention and moderation 
with which they had discussed the 
Amendment. That was totally incon- 
sistent with the serious charge that he 
now brought. It must be remembered 
that the afternoon was spent in the dis- 
cussion of the Amendment of the Prime 
Minister, which was the most important 
of all in the Bill; and he did not think 
it could be stated that that was discussed 
at inordinate length. It must be re- 
membered, also, that the opposition was 
not carried on merely by one Party, but 
by three. The Bill was opposed by a 
considerable section of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s own Followers, by a portion of the 
Irish Party who sat on that side of the 
House, and who took two whole after- 
noons with their very reasonable objec- 
tions, and by the Conservative Party. 
He was sure the Prime Minister would 
forgive him if he said that, if they elimi- 
nated from the discussions on this Bill 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, of his own Supporters, and 
the speeches of the Irish Members, that 
the speeches of the Conservative Party 
‘roll be rather under than over the 
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ordinary limit. He doubted whether 
any further progress could be made that 
night; but, if the Prime Minister still 
wished to go on, he would support him. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he did not 
accept the suggestion to postpone his 
Amendment to the Report, because that 
was a very unfavourable time for dis- 
cussing any alteration, as each Member 
could only then speak once. It would 
be very easy, however, to adjourn it 
until after the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), which 
raised the same question. He put him- 
self, however, entirely in the hands of 
the Committee; and he might say that 
he did not think he had said a single 
word in the Committee previously, and, 
therefore, he had not wasted a moment. 

Mr. DALY said, he attended all the 
debates and discussions on this Bill; 
and, while he recognized the spirit which 
prompted its introduction, he was bound 
to say that, if it had gone forward un- 
amended, it would, as far as the Irish 
Party had been concerned, have been in 
‘‘another place” now. But, when altera- 
tions were made, the Irish Party felt 
how important it was that those should 
be amended. He had only to add that, 
as far as he was concerned, the Govern- 
ment might command his services and 
his vote at any amount of personal in- 
convenience; and, in saying that, he 
believed he was speaking also the 
sentiments of a great many of his Col- 
leagues. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had considered 
whether his Amendment could not be 
postponed to the Report; and, as he 
thought it could, it would be convenient, 
perhaps, to state that that would be 
done. 

Mr. 8S. LEIGHTON said, the Prime 
Minister had complained of him because 
he ventured to draw attention to the 
principles on which the administration 
of Poor Law relief was carried on in 
Ireland; but he maintained that those 
remarks were quite relevant, and it was 
very unfair to censure him. It was 
ridiculous to pass a Relief Bill without 
reference to the principles upon which 
distress should be relieved. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY hoped that 
the Prime Minister would consider the 
proposition he had made; and that, con- 
sequently, they might be able to get on 
with the discussion. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would ask 


leave to withdraw his Motion. — 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shrop- 
shire (Mr. 8. Leighton) had prepared a 
speech for the Relief of Distress Bill, 
and that, as he did not get an oppor- 
tunity of delivering it, he had brought 
it forward now, which was an exceed- 
ingly inconvenient and irregular pro- 
ceeding. He would suggest to the hon. 
Gentleman that he should save the Com- 
mittee the trouble of listening to the 
remainder of the essay by publishing it. 


Turkey—Syria—Murder of 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. 8. LEIGHTON said, his object 
had been to obtain from the Prime 
Minister some disavowal of the doctrine 
that persons in receipt of Poor Law re- 
lief should be encouraged to remain on 
the ground they occupied, instead of 
being allowed to go elsewhere. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 





MERCHANT SHIPPING (FEES AND EXPENSES) 
BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend “The Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854,”’ so far as regards certain Fees and 
Expenses, and sums receivable and payable by 
the Board of Trade. 

Resolution reported : —- Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Asuity and Mr, Cuamper- 
LAIN. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 267. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Three o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 19th July, 1880. 





MINUTES.]—Punuic Brris—First Reading— 
Turnpike Acts Continuance * (150). 

Second Reading—Taxes Management (123). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Aberavon, &c.) * (120); Sta- 
tutes (Definition of a * (129) ; Local Go- 


vernment Provisional Orders (Kingston-upon- 
Hull, &c.) * (130). 

Third Reading —Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Clent Hill Common) * [124]; Land Drain- 
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age Provisional Order (Frodsham, &c.) * 
(125); Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Alnwick Union, &c.) * (109), and passed. 
Royal Assent — Union Assessment Committee 
(Single Parishes) [48 & 44 Vict. c. “5 Re- 
presentation of the People (Scotland) Act 
1868) Amendment [43 & 44 Vict. c. 6]; 
ounty Bridges [43 & 44 Vict. c. 5]; Isle of 
Man (Loans) [43 & 44 Vict. c. 8]; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Abergavenny, 
&e.) [43 & 44 Vict. c. lviii]; Local Govern. 
ment Provisional Orders (Amersham Union, 
&c.) [438 & 44 Vict. c. lix]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) [43 & 
44 Vict. c. 1x]; Gas and Water Orders Con. 
firmation [43 & 44 Vict. c. lxi]; Local Go. 
vernment Provisional Orders (Ashford, &c.) 
[43 & 44 Viet. c. lxii]; Local Government 
Ireland) Provisional Orders (Dublin, &c.) 
(43 & 44 Vict. c. lxiii]; Inclosure Provi- 
sional Order (Abbotside Common) 43 & 44 
Vict. c. Ixiv]. 


TURKEY — SYRIA — MURDER OF MR. 
MESHULLAM AT JERUSALEM. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
rose to call the attention of the House to 
the Correspondence respecting the murder 
of Mr. Peter Meshullam and the removal 
of Mr. Finn from the Consulate at Jeru- 
salem; and to ask why this Correspon- 
dence has been presented? Thenoble Lord 
said, that the Government was usually 
so chary of presenting Correspondence, 
that great curiosity was felt when any 
was volunteered. This Correspondence 
referred to a matter which took place 18 
years ago. In 1862, Mr. Peter Meshul- 
lam, who was said to have been mur- 
dered, was out riding with two English 
gentlemen, when his horse reared and 
fell backwards, partly over him, and his 
ankle was injured. He endeavoured to 
proceed, but was unable, and the report 
says he felt giddiness. The two Eng- 
lishmen left him with his servant to fetch 
a doctor; but when they came back he 
was dead, and it was found that he had 
a mark of a blow on the back of his head. 
It was pretty clear from this, and from the 
giddiness observed by his companions, 
that he died from the effects of the fall 
from his horse, and from extravasated 
blood on the brain. The Consul, Mr. 
Moore, however, jumped at the conclu- 
sion that he was murdered, and asked 
the Turkish authorities to arrest his 
servant, an Arab, named Abdalla Aba 
Kakoora. This was done. No proof, 
however, was found against this servant. 
It was shown by the Correspondence that 





















Mr. Meshullam’s companions asked if he 
had any objection to being left with his 
servant, and he said that he had not— 
showing that there was no quarrel be- 
tween them, and that he had no suspicion 
of his servant. This Bedawy servant 
might have killed his master, had he 
had an altercation with him, whilst he 
was strong and able; but it was entirely 
against the characteristics of such people 
to suppose that he would have killed 
him whilst he was wounded and ailing, 
and when the servant was pro tempore 
in the position of his host. It was also 
very remarkable that the medical certifi- 
cates did not appear to have been sent 
home, and werenotin the Correspondence. 
If the fact of there being ill-will against 
Mr. Meshullam was to be taken as a proof 
that he was murdered, then it might be 
inferred that his own father got him 
murdered, since the Correspondence 
opened with a complaint to General Bruce 
against Mr. Meshullam by his father. 
Five years later a shepherd was found, 
who accused three other persons of hay- 
ing murdered Mr. Meshullam; but no- 
thing appeared to have come of that. The 
last document in the Correspondence 
maintained that Mr. Meshullam never 
was murdered, but died from his fall; 
and the servant ought not to be detained 
any longer, having already been four 
years in prison. It was dated 1869; so 
why was the Correspondence published so 
long after ? If it was intended as a pam- 
phlet against the Turkish Government, 
it failed in that respect, for it read rather 
as a showing up of the Consular system 
in the East, and of its failings, with re- 
spect to employing improper persons in 
the Consular Service; and Mr. Meshullam 
appeared to have had no salary, or a very 
low one, and to have had to eke out his 
living by his connection with the Con- 
sulate. The publication of this Corre- 
spondence did not do any good to the 
characters either of the late Mr. Finn or 
of Mr. Meshullam; and Lord Russell 
and Colonel Fraser were almost the only 
ones that came well out of it. If that 
Correspondence was to air Mr. Moore’s 
opinions as to the necessity of intro- 
ducing circumstantial evidence into the 
Turkish criminal administration, it must 
be remembered how completely circum- 
stantial evidence broke down in Englar 1 
last year, when, in consequence of 
speeches in the other House, the late 
Home Secretary had to give a pardon to 
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a man who had been condemned for 
murder, but upon whom, fortunately, a 
capital sentence had not been passed. 
He would mention that Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, in his book on Cyprus, stated 
that on taking over the Island our autho- 
rities found a murderer under a capital 
sentence, but which had not been con- 
firmed from Constantinople, and that 
they had executed him. He (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) had related this to 
a high Turkish official; but he, instead 
of admiring the expeditiousness and cer- 
tainty of our justice, had been shocked 
and horror-struck at the haste to shed 
blood by authorities who were not re- 
sponsible for a crime not committed 
under their jurisdiction, and which had 
not been ascertained by them. He, 
therefore, thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government ought not to have pressed 
for the execution of a person against 
whom there was no proof whatever. 
There was another hypothesis—namely, 
that the Foreign Department, which, he 
regretted to say, was going to lose the 
administration of Cyprus, wished to show 
what they could do, and what they 
thought of murder being committed with 
impunity, and how criminals should be 
pursued. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the oc- 
currence to which the Correspondence on 
the Question of his noble Friend referred 
was one of 20 yearsago. The Correspon- 
dence possessed no political significance, 
and it had not been held back from any 
political motive The circumstances in 
which it had been presented were these. 
Mrs. Finn, the widow of the late Con- 
sul, made a claim against the Foreign 
Office, and she having applied for in- 
formation the Foreign Office gave her 
all the information in its power; but 
she and her friends did not appear to be 
satisfied with the conduct of Mr. Moore, 
who was Mr. Finn’s successor in the 
Consulate. The Foreign Office thought 
it was an act of justice to Mr. Moore 
that the most important part of the 
Correspondence should be published, 
and that was the reason why it had been 
laid on the Table of the House. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, in reply, that his noble Friend’s 
answer was very satisfactory. He had 
forgotten to mention that when he 
joined the Embassy at Constantinople, 
a long while before Mr. Finn was re- 
moved, it was expected that he would 
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be removed on account of some. of his 
eccentricities ; and he also remembered 
that Mr. Consul Moore had been 
wrongfully accused of having got him 
removed. 


TAXES MANAGEMENT BILL. 
(The Earl Granville.) 
(No. 123.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Eart GRANVILLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
it was purely and simply a Consolida- 
tion Bill, and he hoped there would be 
general agreement in regard to passing 
it. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be nowread 2°.” 
—(TZhe Earl Granville.) 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 19th July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]— New Memper Sworn — Theo- 
philus John Levett, esquire, for Lichfield. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Stamp Duty on Transfers of Stock. 

Pusiic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Mar- 
ried Women’s Policies of Assurance (Scot- 
land) * [270]. 

First Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
r368)) Orders Confirmation (Cardiff, &c.)* 

268]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Epping Forest * [261]. 

Committee—Report—Compensation for Disturb- 
ance (Ireland) [232]; Industrial Schools Act 
(1866) 4 Amendment [247]; Partnerships 
(No. bs 195-269]; Revenue Offices (Scot- 
land) Holidays * [254]. 

Report—Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
(Scotland) Provisional Order (Leith) (re- 
comm.) * [200]. 

Considered as amended—Metropolis Improvement 
Schemes Modification Provisional Order * 
iy ; Merchant Seamen (Payment of Wages, 
&c.) * [119]. 

Third Reading — Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge (Limited Tenures) * [256]; Great 
Seal * [268], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Education (Scotland) Acts 1872 and 
1878 Extension [252]. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 


{COMMONS} 
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of Burghs Election. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he had 
received from Lord Ormidale and Lord Craig. 
hill, two of the Judges selected, in pursuance of 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, for the 
Trial of Election Petitions, a Certificate and a 
Report relating to the Election for the Wigtown 
District of Burghs; and from Mr. Justice 
Lush and Mr. Justice Manisty, two of the 
Judges selected, in pursuance of the same Act, 
a Report relating to the Election for the Western 
Division of the County of Chester; and a Cer- 
tificate and Report relating to the Election for 
the City of Chester. 


WIGTOWN DISTRICT OF BURGHS ELECTION, 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
Election for the Wigtown District of Burghs. 


To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


We, Robert Macfarlane, Lord Ormidale, and 
John Millar, Lord Craighill, the two Judges of 
the Court of Session appointed for the trial of 
Election Petitions in Scotland, pursuant to 
‘‘ The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868,” and 
“The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1879,’ do hereby certify to the 
Right Honourable The Speaker of the House of 
Commons. That, at the conclusion of the trial 
of the Election Petition for the Wigtown Dis- 
trict of Burghs, at the instance of Alexander 
Boyd, residing in Park Lane, Stranraer, and 
James O’ Kane, Painter, residing in Trade Street, 
Stranraer, praying to have it determined that 
at the said Election which was holden on the 
14th and 18th days of May, 1880, Mark John 
Stewart, esq., of Southwick, Kirkcudbright, 
was not duly elected or returned, and that his 
Election and Return were and are wholly null 
and void, and that the place of Member of Par- 
liament for the said Wigtown District of Burghs 
is now vacant, We did find and determine that 
the said Mark John Stewart was not duly elected 
and returned as Member to serve in Parliament 
for the said Wigtown District of Burghs, but 
that his Election and Return were and are 
wholly null and void on the ground stated in 
the Report by which this Certificate is accom- 
panied. 

R. Macrar.ane, 

Lord Ormidale. 
Joun Mizar, 

Lord Craighill. 

Edinburgh, 16 July 1880. 

The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
Election for the Wigtown District of Burghs. 


Unto the Right Honourable The Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

Report by the Election Judges in Scotland on 
the Petition of Alexander Boyd, residing in 
Park Lane, Stranraer, and James O’Kane, 
Painter, residing in Trade Street, Stranraer, 
against Mark John Stewart, esq., of South- 
wick, Kirkcudbrightshire, Member of Parlia- 
ment for the Wigtown District of Burghs. 
We, Robert Macfarlane, Lord Ormidale, and 

John Millar, Lord Craighill, the two Judges of 

the Court of Session for the trial of Election 
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Petitions in Scotland, pursuant to “The Par- 
liamentary Elections Act, 1868,” and “ The 
Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices 
Act, 1879,’’ have to report that the Petition in 
this case (of which a printed copy marked A is 
herewith sent) sets forth that the said Mark 
John Stewart was by himself and his Agents, 
or by other persons on his behalf, guilty of 
bribery, treating, and undue influence before, 
during, and after the said Election, whereby he 
was and is incapacitated from serving in Parlia- 
ment for the said Wigtown District of Burghs, 
and that the said Election and the Return of 
the said Mark John Stewart were and are 
wholly null and void. 

That in the said Petition no claim is made for 
the seat for or on behalf of John McLaren, 
esquire, who at the Election contested with the 
said Mark John Stewart the representation of 
the said Burghs in Parliament. 

That the Petitioners in support of their Peti- 
tion lodged with the statutory officer a state- 
ment of particulars, and also an additional 
statement of particulars proposed to be proved 
by them, copies of which marked respectively 
B and C are also herewith sent. 

That in the said statement of particulars, and 
additional statement of particulars, lodged for 
the Petitioners, various charges of bribery, 
treating, and undue influence are set forth 
against the said Mark John Stewart personally, 
and also against various persons who are alleged 
to have acted as his Agents or on his behalf in 
the course of said Election. The statements of 
particulars, as well as the Petition, are re- 
ferred to. 

We have further to report that we appointed 
the trial of the said Petition to take place be- 
fore us at Stranraer, being one of the Burghs 
composing the said Wigtown District of Burghs, 
on Tuesday, the 13th day of July 1880. 

That the trial of the said Petition took place 
before us accordingly at Stranraer upon the 
said 13th day of July, and was concluded on 
the 14th day of the said month, when it was 
stated by the Counsel for and representing the 
said Mark John Stewart, who was himself pre- 
sent, that in consequence of the evidence which 
had been adduced the day previously in relation 
to the alleged bribery of Douglas, he, Mr. 
Stewart, felt that he could no longer retain the 
seat, and that he therefore was not to contest 
the matter further. That it was then stated by 
the Counsel for the Petitioners that as they had 
attained their object, no more evidence was to 
be adduced by them. 

That in these circumstances (the trial having 
thus concluded) we found and determined that 
the said Mark John Stewart had not been duly 
elected and returned as Member to serve in 
Parliament for the said Wigtown District of 
Burghs, but that his Election and Return were 
and are wholly null and void. 

That it has not been proved to us that any 
corrupt practice had been at the said Election 
committed by or with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the said Mark John Stewart, or of any 
Candidate at said Election. 

That it was proved to us at the said trial that 
John Watson, named in said statement of par- 
ticulars, and James Ferguson, lately a railway 
clerk, and presently residing in Glasgow, as 
Agents, or on behalf of the said Mark John 
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Stewart, and that Thomas Douglas, also men- 
tioned in said statement of particulars, the 
voter who received the bribe, had been guilty 
of bribery. 

That we have no reason to believe from the 
evidence submitted to us at the trial that corrupt 
practices have extensively prevailed at the Elec- 
tion to which the Petition relates. 

That a copy of the evidence taken at the 
trial on the first day of the inquiry, which is 
marked D, and a copy of the evidence taken on 
the second day of the trial, as well as of our 
Judgment, which is marked E, all transcribed 
from the notes of the shorthand writer, are 
sent with this Report. 

R. MAcFrarLane, 
Lord Ormidale. 
Joun Miriar, 
Lord Craighill. 


Edinburgh, 16 July, 1880. 


COUNTY OF CHESTER (WESTERN DIVISION) 
ELECTION. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 


The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1879. 


To The Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


We, the Right Honourable Sir Robert Lush, 
knight, and the Honourable Sir Henry Manisty, 
knight, Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
and two of the Judges for the time being for the 
trial of Election Petitions in England, do hereby, 
in pursuance of the said Acts, report to you 
that on the 15th day of July 1880 a summons 
came on to be heard before us in the matter of 
the Parliamentary Election Petition for the 
County of Chester (Western Division)—Led- 
sham and another, Petitioners; Tollemache and 
another, Respondents—on behalf of the Peti- 
tioners for liberty to withdraw such Petition, 
and, upon hearing the solicitors for the respec- 
tive parties, and upon reading the affidavits 
produced before us, we ordered that the Peti- 
tioners be at liberty to withdraw such Petition, 
and that they should pay the Respondents their 
costs. 

We also report that no person who might 
have been a Petitioner in respect of the said 
Election to which the said Petition relates, has 
applied to be substituted for the above-named 
Petitioners. 

We also report that, in our opinion, the with- 
drawal of such Petition was not the result of 
any corrupt arrangement, nor in consideration 
of the withdrawal of any other Petition. 


Dated this 17th day of July 1880. 


Rost. Lusu. 
H. Manisry. 


CITY OF CHESTER ELECTION. 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 


The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1879. 
The Parliamentary Elections and Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, 1880. 
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To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House .! “ummons. 


We, the Right Honourable Sir Robert Lush, 
knight, and the Honourable Sir Henry Manisty, 
knight, Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
and two of the Judges for the time being for 
the trial of Election Petitions in England, do 
hereby, in pursuance of the said Acts, certify 
that upon the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th 
days of July 1880 We duly held a Court at the 
Castle of Chester, in the County of Chester, for 
the trial of, and did try, the Election Petition 
for the Borough of Chester between Thomas 
Heywood, William Dodd, William Jones, and 
William Davies, Petitioners; and the Right 
honourable John George Dodson and the honour- 
able Beilby Lawley, Respondents. 

And, in further pursuance of this Act, We 
report that at the conclusion of the said trial, 
we determined that the said Right honourable 
John George Dodson and the honourable Beilby 
Lawley, being the Members whose Election and 
Return were complained of in the said Petition, 
were not, nor was either of them, duly elected 
or returned, and that the Election and Return 
of the Respondents were and are wholly null 
and void on the grounds of bribery and treating 
by agents, and we do hereby certify in writing 
such our determination to you. 

And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
practices having been committed at the said 
Election, we, in further pursuance of the said 
Acts, report as follows :— 

That no corrupt practice was proved to have 
been committed by or with the knowledge or 
consent of any Candidate at such Election. 

We further report that there is reason to 
believe that corrupt practices did extensively 
prevail at the Election for the Borough of Ches- 
ter to which the said Petition relates. We 
refrain from reporting the names of the persons 
guilty of corrupt practices for the reason stated 
in our Judgment. 

Dated this 17th day of July 1880. 

Rost. Lvsn. 
H. Manisry. 


And the said Certificates and Reports were 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 


QUESTIONS. 


— obo 


SIR BARTLE FRERE, H. M. HIGH 
COMMISSIONER. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
is now able to state what course the 
Government intend to take with refer- 
ence to Sir Bartle Frere’s appointment 
at the Cape? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am sorry 
to say that matters at the Cape do not 
move so rapidly as the mind of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle. We 


are now exactly in the same position 
with respect to this matter as we were 
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when my hon. Friend last asked me the 
Question. The state of the case is this— 
that despatches explanatory of the situ- 
ation at the Cape, dated the 29th of 
June and the 8rd and 6th of July, are 
now on their way; that the despatch of 
the 29th of June will be due at Ply- 
mouth on the 25th of July, and those of 
the 3rd and 6th of July on the 8rd of 
August. 


TURKEY—FAMINE IN ARMENIA AND 
ASIA MINOR. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, considering the extreme seve- 
rity of the famine which still prevails 
in Armenia and Asia Minor, and the aid 
which Her Majesty’s Consuls have ren- 
dered in dispensing the relief sent from 
this Country, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will cause representations to be 
addressed to the Ottoman Porte pointing 
out the desirability of remitting all 
arrears of taxation in the districts which 
have been suffering from this famine ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have, through 
Her Majesty’s Representative at Constan- 
tinople, repeatedly called the attention 
of the Turkish Government to the suf- 
ferings from famine of the population 
of Armenia and of other parts of Asia 
Minor, and have urged the adoption 
of measures of relief. Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador will be instructed to remon- 
strate, if it appears that there is any 
intention on the part of the Turkish 
Government to demand an excessive 
portion of the crops which may be 
raised from the seed corn supplied out 
of funds subscribed in this country. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES 
(RE-ORGANIZATION). 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether he 
can hold out any hope that before the 
end of the Session he will bein a posi- 
tion to state what decision the Admiralty 
have arrived at as to the re-organization 
of the Royal Marines, so as to relieve 
both branches of that Service from the 
uncertainty which has for several years 
prevailed as to their future position; 
and, if not, whether the Admiralty will 
at once take the necessary steps to re- 
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last, by which recruiting for the Royal 
Marine Artillery was stopped? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, I stated 
a few nights ago that the Admiralty did 
not intend to abolish the corps of Marine 
Artillery. They have, in fact, decided 
not to carry out the proposal contained 
in the Report of the recent Committee 
on Marines for gradually extinguishing 
this corps by merging it in the Marine 
Infantry. In accordance with this de- 
cision, admissions to the Marine Artil- 
lery will be shortly resumed. With 
respect to other questions affecting the 
whole corps of Marines, while very 
anxious to relieve the corps from the 
feeling of anxiety to which the noble 
Lord has alluded, Iam unable to hold 
out expectation that a decision will be 
arrived at before the end of this Session. 
Lord Northbrook desires to postpone 
any decision until after the annual in- 
spection of the Marines by the Board 
on their visit to the Dockyards in the 
autumn. 


TRELAND—FISHERY PIERS ON THE 
WESTERN COASTS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lietenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land has come to a favourable conclusion 
with respect to the memorial presented 
to him some weeks ago by landlords, 
magistrates, clergy, merchants, farmers, 
and other inhabitants of Easkey and 
other parishes in the barony of Tireragh, 
county Sligo, requesting the selection of 
Killeenduff as a site for a pier and har- 
bour, and pointing out that a pier and 
harbour on this site are urgently needed 
for the protection of the lives of the 
fishermen of the district, and the develop- 
ment of the resources of the deep sea 
fisheries of the bays of Sligo and Kil- 
lala; and, whether the Departmental 
Commission on Irish fishery piers and 
harbours has been instructed, or whether 
the Government intend, to have special 
regard, in selecting sites for piers and 
harbours, to those districts on the western 
coasts in which the need for such works 
is concurrent with general distress and 
urgent need of employment ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, with 
reference to the application for a pier in 
the barony of Tireragh, no conclusion 
has yet been arrived at. The Depart- 
mental Commission has been instructed, 
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in selecting sites for the piers and har- 
bours, to have regard in certain districts 
to the amount of unskilled labour which 
could be employed, or where the works 
would be advantageous in extending or 
developing the fisheries of the neigh- 
bourhood. 


INSPECTION OF CONVICT PRISONS. 


Mr. WODEHOUSE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether arrangements have been made, 
as recommended by the Penal Servitude 
Acts Commissioners, for the independent 
inspection of Convict Prisons in Eng- 
land by persons appointed by the Govern- 
ment but unconnected with the Convict 
Prisons Department and unpaid ; and, if 
so, whether he will state the names of 
the persons appointed, and lay upon the 
Table of the House a copy of the in- 
structions issued to them ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, arrangements had been made 
as referred to in the Question. If his 
hon. Friend would move for the docu- 
ment, there would be no objection to 
placing on the Table the instructions 
issued to the persons appointed, or to 
supplying their names. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS—PETITIONS FROM 
INDIA. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the honourable Baronet the Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Petitions, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to the 
fact that certain Petitions from India 
recently presented to this House have 
been declared informal, and have not 
been received, because they contained a 
prayer for relief from the burdens of the 
Afghan war, and were therefore held 
to contravene the Rule No. 321 of 
the House, relating to applications for 
public money ; and, whether, considering 
the special circumstances of India, he 
can recommend any relaxation of this 
Rule, so far as Indian Petitions are con- 
cerned, similar to Rule No. 340, whereby 
the usage under which the House re- 
fused to entertain Petitions against a 
tax for the current service of the year 
has been discontinued ? 

Sir CHARLES FORSTER, in reply, 
said, it was a fact that the Committee on 
Public Petitions had reluctantly invali- 
dated the Petitions referred to by the 
hon. Member. The Committee had al- 
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ways endeavoured to give the most 
favourable interpretation to such Peti- 
tions ; but when public money was 
prayed for in direct terms they had no 
alternative but to reject the Petitions. 
With regard to the second Question of 
the hon. Member, it was one that had 
better be addressed to some Member of 
the Government. If such a relaxation 
were approved, he would be glad to take 
the earliest favourable opportunity of 
proposing to the House to carry out the 
suggestion. 


China— Chinese 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL 
—THE DUTIES ON WINE. 


Mr. BORLASE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he can fix 
any date up to which no alteration in 
the Duty on wine, as now levied, will 
take place, as, under the present un- 
certainty, wine merchants will only 
supply themselves from hand to mouth, 
and will not buy as they usually do by 
anticipation, thus entailing an increasing 
stock to shippers abroad and a loss of 
revenue by small shipments ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer 
to this Question, I should wish to dis- 
tinguish between the two portions of the 
Wine Duty scale, and I would speak 
first of the lower portion of the scale, 
that portion of foreign wines which pay 
a duty of 1s. per gallon. I think there 
can be no change in the law affecting 
these wines earlier probably than the 
1st of March next year; and the change 
would not in any likely circumstance go 
beyond 6d. per gallon. With regard to 
the upper portion of the scale, certainly 
no change will take place at an earlier 
date. I cannot say whether it may not 
possibly be postponed beyond that date, 
if I am to judge from the present atti- 
tude of the Portuguese Government. 


TURKEY—ADMINISTRATION OF JUS- 
TICE—REPORTS OF CONSULS. 


Mr. HINDE PALMER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there have been any 
further Reports made by Her Majesty’s 
Consuls in the Levant as to the adminis- 
tration of justice before the Turkish 
tribunals between Christians and Mussul- 
mans since those of 1878, which are to 
be found in Blue Book (Turkey, No. 16, 
1877); and, if not, whether the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs will 
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direct Her Majesty’s Consuls to furnish 
further Reports on that subject down to 
the present time ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE : Sir, we 
have no special Reports on the subject, 
though incidental references to it will be 
found in the Papers that have from time 
to time been presented to Parliament in 
regard to the condition of the popula- 
tion of Turkey. There will be no objec- 
tion to asking Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople to instruct the Consuls 
to furnish Reports. 


Criminals. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—TURLOUGH, 
COUNTY MAYO. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that 400 families, 
out of a total of 600, forming the popu- 
lation of the parish of Turlough, in the 
county of Mayo, are destitute and on the 
relief lists; and, if, notwithstanding the 
destitution prevalent in the parish, only 
a sum of £200 has been passed for re- 
lief works in the neighbourhood ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
not been able to ascertain the precise 
number of families receiving out-door 
relief in the parish of Turlough, but I 
believe there is no doubt that there is 
much destitution in that district. About 
£400 have been passed for relief works 
in the neighbourhood, and works esti- 
mated to come to £2,385 have been 
authorized in the barony in which this 
parish is situated. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean that the 
last amount has been sanctioned up to 
the present ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes, sanc- 
tioned altogether by the Government. 


CHINA — CHINESE CRIMINALS — THE 
MIXED COURT OF SHANGHAE. 


Mr. AtperMan M‘ARTHUR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can ascertain and lay upon 
the Table of the House a Return of the 
number of Chinese criminals who have 
passed the mixed court of Shanghae 
during 1879, and the nature of the 
punishments inflicted ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
question of the jurisdiction of the mixed 
Court at Shanghae is one which, with 
various others, is at present under dis- 
cussion by the Representatives of all the 
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foreign Powers at Pekin. Her Majesty’s 
Government are in communication with 
Sir Thomas Wade in regard to the na- 
ture of the punishments inflicted in that 
Court, and a Report upon the subject 
has been called for from him. Inquiry 
will be made as to whether the Returns 


TREATY OF BERLIN—REFORMS IN 
ASIA MINOR. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
Communications which they are stated 
to have recently received from the Otto- 
man Porte regarding proposed reforms 
in Asia Minor and Armenia? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
there will be no objection on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to lay on the 
Table a Communication which has re- 
cently been received from ‘the Porte in 
regard to reforms ; but the consent of the 
Turkish Government must first be ob- 
tained. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTOS. 


Mr. DILLWYN (for Mr. James) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, If he can give the House 
any recent intelligence with reference to 
the disarmament of the Basutos which 
he may have received from the Govern- 
ment of Cape Colony ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to say that on 
the 17th of July we received a tele- 
graphic despatch to the effect that on the 
12th of July the position of affairs in 
Basutoland was that Letsea and Jona- 
than Molappo were advising compliance 
with the law, while Masupha and some 
of the sons of Letsea were advocating 
opposition to the law. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — NOTICE TO 
POOR LAW OFFICIALS. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether landlords are not legally 
obliged, where evictions are to be effected 
on their estates, to give notice to the re- 
lief officer of the local Poor Law Union, 
under penalties of fifty pounds for each 
evicted tenant, to provide workhouse ac- 
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whether the Law is generally enforced 
by the guardians in this respect; whe- 
ther a case has occurred in Millstreet 
Union, county Cork, where the guar- 
dians, after complaint being made of 
breach of the Law by Archdeacon Bland, 
have taken no steps to prosecute ; and, 
whether he will insist upon the Law 
throughout Ireland on the matter being 
stringently enforced, so as to prevent 
people who may be evicted during the 
fi winter being left without shel- 
ter 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It is true, 
Sir, that the land owner or agent is 
bound to give notice to the relieving 
officer of any evictions, and he is liable 
to pay a penalty of £20 for neglecting or 
omitting to serve that notice. So far as 
the Irish Government is concerned, I 
have to say that the Constabulary, when 
reporting evictions to the Government, 
report whether such notices have been 
served on the relieving officers. They 
are ordered in all cases to report that 
fact; and in all cases where such notice 
has not been served the Local Govern- 
ment Board bring the same under the 
notice of the Guardians. With regard 
to the special case referred to, I under- 
stand the Millstreet Board of Guardians 
passed a resolution on the 8th of July 
directing their solicitor to proceed 
against Archdeacon Bland. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)— 
TEACHERS’ RESIDENCES. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, in the recent annual 
Report of the National Board of Educa- 
tion, it is stated that the non-erection 
of teachers’ residences is owing to the 
apathy of managers of National Racets 
and not to the action of the Board; 
whether he will inquire into the ob- 
structions thrown in the way of the Rev. 
John Ryan, P.P., New Inn, Cahir, 
manager of a school in county Tip- 
perary, to obtain a loan or grant to 
build a teacher’s residence from the Na- 
tional Board; and, if there is any ob- 
jection to produce the Correspondence 
relating to his application and the 
Board’s refusal ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the 
statement to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers appears in the Report of the Com- 
missioners. With reference to the case 
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of the Rev. Mr. Ryan, the difficulty ap- 
pears to have arisen from his desiring 
to build a vested schoolhouse instead of 
a teacher’s residence. A Oorrespond- 
ence explaining the matter fully has 
taken place, and I have no objection to 
placing it on the Table of the House if 
the hon. Member will move for it. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)— 
ASSISTANTS. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether, pending his con- 
sideration of the question of the reduc- 
tion of assistants in Irish National 
Schools, he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House the Memo- 
randum received from the Education 
Commissioners detailing their reasons 
for not acceding to the request of the 
hierarchy of Ireland in the matter ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the 
Memorandum referred to is of a confi- 
dential nature, and I can only repeat 
the answer I gave before, that I will 
look most carefully into the subject. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL INSPECTORS 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is true that while 
from 1852 to 1872 only seven National 
School Inspectors died, eight have died 
between 1872 and 188U; whether, dur- 
ing the former period, only twenty in- 
spectors left the service through retire- 
ment and death, while during the latter 
eight years the number has been twenty- 
six; whether the explanation of these 
figures lies in the increased work thrown 
upon the staff; and, if it is true that 
several inspectors who had been obliged 
to leave through illness between 1872 
and 1880 have, on their restoration to 
health, applied for re-admission to the 
service and been refused ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think the 
hon. Member has been misinformed as 
to the details of the statement. He first 
asks whether it is true that between 
1852 and 1872 only seven National 
School Inspectors died. The fact is, I 
am sorry to say, that 12 died. He asks 
whether during the former period only 
26 Inspectors left the service through 
retirement or death. There were 45 
who left the service—namely, 12 died, 
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8 retired with pensions, 12 retired with- 
out pensions, 7 were promoted, and 6 
dismissed. He then asks whether the 
explanation of those figures lay in the 
increased work of the staff. I do not 
believe it was an increase of work. I 
believe it was rather the case that these 
gentlemen were appointed many years 
ago, and some of them have died, others 
were dismissed, and others gout tired of 
work. The hon. Gentleman asks if it 
is true that several Inspectors, obliged 
to leave from illness since 1872, have, 
on their restoration to health, applied to 
be re-admitted to the service, and were 
refused. That does not apply to several 
Inspectors, but only to two, one of whom 
was 58 years of age, and the other the 
case of an Inspector who had retired in 
1877. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION— 
REPORT OF THE AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether the Re- 
port of the American Agricultural Com- 
missioners has been presented to the 
Lord President of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture ; and, if so, when it can 
be made public? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
understood that the Report in question 
was in the hands of the printer, and 
would without delay be presented to the 
President of the Royal Commission, who 
would, no doubt, at once communicate 
it to Her Majesty’s Government. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (WALES) BILL. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in 
view of the fact that the Bill for prohi- 
biting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
on Sunday in Wales has reached the 
stage of Committee, and commands the 
almost unanimous support of the in- 
habitants of Wales, as well as of their 
representatives in Parliament, he will 
afford the requisite facilities for passing 
the Bill this Session; and, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman will make arrange- 
ments to have the Bill proceeded with 
at a Saturday Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not at 
all disposed to intimate any unfavour- 
able opinion of the measure in which 
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but I regret to say that on inquiry I 
learn that a considerable opposition 
would be offered to that measure, al- 
though not by the inhabitants of Wales 
or by the Representatives of Wales ; and 
I am afraid that the plan of a Saturday 
Sitting would not be by any means effi- 
cient for the purpose of passing the 
measure. Moreover, whatever be the 
feeling of Wales with respect to the 
measure, I think it will be admitted 
that we are too far advanced in the year 
to have any hope of having an impartial 
discussion of the subject such as hon. 
Members would desire. I think, there- 
fore, in view of the state of Public 
Business, and with every disposition to 
meet the wishes of my hon. Friend, that 
no benefit would arise from making ar- 
rangements for a single Sitting. At the 
opening of the next Session I hope my 
hon. Friend and those interested in the 
subject will speedily bring the question 
under the consideration of the House. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACTS—EAR.- 
MARKING OF ANIMALS. 


Mr. STORER asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
case of the steward of the Duke of Leeds 
and five other persons, who were fined 
by the magistrates at Bedale, in York- 
shire for ear-marking cattle, to the 
amount of nine pounds; and, whether, 
in face of the evidence of veterinary 
surgeons, and the necessity for marking 
cattle and other animals, such a decision 
can be maintained, and can be allowed 
to form a precedent ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Since 
the hon. Member first put this Question 
tome I have inquired into the facts of 
the case. It appears that the steward 
of the Duke of Leeds and 13 other 
persons were charged with making 
marks by cutting the ears of cattle. 
The case was heard under the law which 
prohibits all acts of cruelty and torture 
to animals. It was a question for the 
magistrates to determine whether these 
acts came within the law. Among other 
witnesses who were examined was Pro- 
fessor Pritchard, of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College of London, who considered 
that the practice was a most cruel custom, 
causing great pain, and that he had 
known such’ wounds to fester and not to 
heal for a great length of time. In the 
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present case it was proved that the sores 
were still open several days after the 
cutting was performed. In these cir- 
cumstances the magistrates determined 
that the act was an unnecessary one, 
and that the object might have been 
attained in other ways, and they im- 
posed the small fine of 4s. 6d. in respect 
to the charge, and costs, making up the 
£9. I confess that, looking at the 
number of offenders in the case, I 
should not feel justified in interfering 
with their decision. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL 
— BREWING OF BEER— USE OF 
UNWHOLESOME OR DELETERIOUS 
SUBSTANCES. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he can state what measures he will 
take to prevent the use of unwholesome 
or deleterious substances in the brewing 
of beer ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as far as 
the use of deleterious substances is con- 
cerned, I believe the present law with 
regard to the adulteration of food affords 
ample security. As regards the use of 
damaged grain, I have made inquiries, 
and I am assured that the use of that 
material would unquestionably destroy 
all the beer and deprive it of all 
value into which it entered as a com- 
ponent part. Therefore, I am disposed 
to think we may trust to self-interest as 
well as to a sense of propriety to attain 
the end desired. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 23— 
THE WESTERN EUROPEAN PRO- 
VINCES OF TURKEY. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he has seen any recent reports 
of the state of things in Upper Mace- 
donia, the Province of Kossovo, and the 
other Western districts of Turkey in 
which the provisions of the 28rd Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin have not been 
carried out; and, if so, whether he will 
lay them upon the Table ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: We 

ropose shortly to lay on the Table 

eports on the general condition of the 
inhabitants of the European Provinces 
of Turkey, and the district to which the 
Question refers will be included in 
them. 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE RETURNS. 


Mr. PLUNKET (for Mr. Grpson) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, of the 
eighty-one families stated in one of his 
late Returns to have been evicted in 
Kerry during the quarter ending 30th 
June 1880, seventy-nine, and, if not, 
how many, were actually removed from 
possession; and, if he has verified the 
Constabulary figures by reference to the 
sub-sheriff the county Kerry ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
requested the authorities in Dublin to 
communicate with the Constabulary, and 
to put the Constabulary in communica- 
tion with the sub-Sheriff; but I have not 
yet received any answer. I have no 
doubt, however, that the Constabulary 
Returns will turn out to be correct, show- 
ing that in the quarter ending last June 
there were 81 evictions in Kerry, four 
being re-admitted as tenants and 34 as 
care-takers. If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will do me the favour of look- 
ing at the mode in which these Returns 
are made out, he will see that the proba- 
bility of mistake is very slight. On Friday 
last the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) asked a Ques- 
tionwhich cast very much doubt upon the 
Return for the county of Mayo. In fact, 
the telegram which he read from the sub- 
Sheriff Macdonell gave an impression 
that there was in reality no eviction in 
Mayo excepting those who were re- 
admitted as care-takers. I doubted the 
correctness of the telegram at the time, 
and I find, as I expected, there is a mis- 
take in the matter. I have communi- 
cated with the sub-Sheriff, who replies to 
me in the following telegram :— 

“T am surprised at the mistake respecting my 
Return in Lord Elcho’s statement, as my tele- 
gram to Lord Lucan stated that the tenants in 
27 ejectments in which the decrees were exe- 
cuted were not re-admitted as tenants.” 


The word ‘not’? was omitted, and it 
transpires that the Return was perfectly 
correct; and I believe it will be found 
that the Constabulary Returns, on which 
I rested my case, are accurate. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Is there any in- 
formation at present in possession of the 
Government from the sub-Sheriff of 
Kerry ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sub-Sheriffs 
are not appointed by the Government, 
and I do not know that it is unnatural 
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for us to rely mainly upon our own 
officials. I do not wish to throw the 
slightest doubt upon the accuracy of the 
sub-Sheriffs ; but I have requested the 
authorities in Dublin not only to verify 
the Returns, by getting further reports 
from the Constabulary, but to put the 
Constabulary in communication with the 
sub-Sheriffs. I have not yet received 
the result. We have no Returns from 
the sub-Sheriffs, and I do not think the 
Irish Government ever had. 

Lorp ELCHO explained that he had 
received a telegram within the last two 
hours correcting the statement he made 
the other night. He had consulted the 
Speaker as to the most suitable time for 
communicating this correction to the 
House, and it had been his intention to 
read this second telegram when the 
House went into Committee on the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance (Ireland) 
Bill. He could only say that he read 
the first telegram as it was delivered to 
Lord Lucan, and handed it to the Chief 
Secretary. Whether the omission of the 
word ‘‘not” lay with the sub-Sheriff or 
the Post Office Department he did not 
know. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he has 
received any information relating to five 
evictions which have taken place in the 
neighbourhood of Balla, county Mayo, 
on the 14th July ; whether it is the case 
that, no sooner had the sheriff and police 
carried out the evictions and retired from 
the ground, than the evicted tenants, 
their families, and effects, were imme- 
diately reinstated by a large body of 
men; and, whether those evicted tenants 
are still in possession of their respective 
holdings ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: No evictions 
took place in Balla on the 14th of July. 
On the 15th of June four persons were 
evicted near Balla for non-payment of 
rent. When the Sheriff and the police 
left the land, those four persons rein- 
stated themselves and their families, and 
are now in possession. They were ad- 
vised to take that step by the members 
of the Land League. The patrol of 
police went to the land the same evening 
and found them in possession. They 
were not reinstated by force, but went 
back of themselves. No steps have 
since been taken against them. The 
land was advertised to let. The force 
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engaged in the eviction consisted of 90 
constables and two resident magistrates. 
The Government are in no way respon- 
sible for the conclusion of this affair. 
The Government cannot interfere in any 
way, further than affording the necessary 
protection to the Sheriff in evicting 
tenants, and to any person whom the 
landlord may leave in charge on the 
premises after the eviction. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, there was not a single word in the 
Question to insinuate that the Govern- 
ment were in any way responsible in 
the matter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I did not say 
there was. 


STATE OF [IRELAND—THE JUDGES’ 
CHARGES TO THE GRAND JURY. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the attention of the 
Executive has been drawn to the state of 
things now existing in the county of 
Kerry, as described by Mr. Justice Law- 
son in his charge to the grand jury of 
that county on the 13th instant, when 
he is reported to have said as fol- 
lows :— 


“ And I am sorry to see that the picture pre- 
sented, especially at the north end of the 
county, is that of a determined and organized 
opposition to the payment of rent, and to the 
carrying out of the process of the Law, which 
state of things, if allowed to go on unchecked, 
must lead I should say to the breaking up of all 
the bonds of civilised society.” 


And, further in the same charge :— 


‘‘And at the present moment those who re- 
present the landlord’s interest, I understand, 
finding that they could get no assistance from 
the Law, have taken the Law into their own 
hands, and have taken forcible possession of 
their own property ;”’ 


and, whether in view of such a state of 
things, he will state what steps have 
been taken for the vindication of Law 
and order, and for rendering that assist- 
ance to the landlords which the judge 
has oo they are at present with- 
out 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers the Ques- 
tion, I would like to ask him if it is correct 
that in nine cases where the Judges 
have charged Grand Juries within ten 
days, in every instance but two they 
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have congratulated the Grand Jury on 
the peaceful condition of the district ? 

Mr. PULESTON also asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following remarks of Mr. 
Justice Lawson in his recent charge to 
Kerry Grand Jury:— 


‘From the western and other parts of this 

county there are reports of a much more favour- 
able character. Every one must observe on 
going through the Country that it was never 
in a more prosperous condition than at present, 
so far as regards the appearance of the crops, 
and of the Country, and of the people. I never 
remember a period when everything was better, 
and the people looking better fed or better 
clothed than they do at present. No doubt they 
have received a greatdeal of assistance—a great 
deal of aid—to enable them to tide over the diffi- 
cult period through which they have passed, and 
if only all could agree in conforming to the Law, 
and availing themselves of those opportunities 
which Providence has placed before them by a 
bountiful harvest, which we are promised, 
matters would look a great deal better than 
they do at present. But it appears that people’s 
minds are very much unsettled, and it is very 
difficult under such circumstances for the officers 
of the Law to carry out as they like a due 
administration of justice. I observe one case 
which will go before you in which persons have 
thought proper to help themselves to a quantity 
of meal which was being carried along the 
highroad. This is not to be wondered at much, 
for, believe me, those Communistic doctrines 
are contagious, and if once the belief goes abroad 
that any particular class of contracts may with 
safety be repudiated, that doctrine will be ex- 
tended to every class of contract, and those who 
originally assisted in spreading this doctrine 
may find that it will go home to their own doors 
in a way they will little like. I am sorry to 
have to make these observations, and nothing 
but a sense of public duty could compel me to 
do so;”’ 
And, whether he can confirm the state- 
ments of the learned Judge, and what 
steps the Government propose to take 
for the protection of life and property 
and for the maintenance of the authority 
of the Law ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, we have 
noofficial Reports of the Judges’ charges; 
but they are carefully reported in the 
newspapers, and, comparing one news- 
paper with another, it is pretty easy to 
arrive at the knowledge of what the 
charges are. I have no doubt the re- 
port from which the hon. Member read 
is comparatively correct, and that Mr. 
Justice Lawson did make these remarks. 
I must say that his first remark is that 
the cases to go before the Grand Jury 
were few in number and comparatively 
unimportant. He added—‘‘I am sorry 








to say that does not at all present a true 
picture of the condition of this county.” 
I have very little doubt it is true that 
there is an illegal opposition to the pay- 
ment of rent in the county of Kerry, 
and I can only state that the Govern- 
ment are doing all in their power to take 
every step to prevent any breach of the 
law by this combination ; but I must re- 
mind hon. Members themselves that 
neither agrarian crime nor any other 
crime can be prevented by Government 
intervention. There is much crime in 
the country of every kind, and we should 
be glad to prevent it, and all that can 
be done is to do our best to prevent it. 
Mr. Justice Lawson makes one remark 
with reference to a special dispute—I 
might also say fight—which did not 
come before the Assizes, but which he 
expected hereafter to come before them. 
It was in reference to a case at Moybella, 
not before the Assizes. The facts of this 
case, so far as I am able to ascertain 
them, are as follow :—A man was evicted 
at the suit of the landlord, to whom the 
rent was of the utmost importance, as 
he was a man of small means. After 
the ejectment the farmer was put back 
by force. Mr. Justice Lawson stated 
that the friends of the landlord asked 
no assistance from the law, but took 
forcible possession of his own pro- 
perty. They were attacked by force 
and driven out by the friends of the 
tenant. I must say they had not ex- 
hausted the law; they had not asked 
the assistance of the law. I see no 
reason, from what information we have 
yet received from any part of Ireland, 
that the law as it stands is not able to 
deal with these illegal attempts. The 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) asks what was 
the case in nine counties. With re- 
spect to the charges mentioned by 
the hon. and learned Member, it is not 
nine, but 21 charges that have been 
given ; and with the exception of Kerry 
and Roscommon—the charges of Ros- 
common not being of so alarming a de- 
scription as that of Kerry—they are all 
of an encouraging character as to the 
state of affairs in Ireland. I will read 
to the House one or two extracts. In 
Sligo, Baron Deasy says the state of the 
county, according to the Report of the 
County Inspector, was not one he could 
at all complain of. In Leitrim—and 
this may interest the hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Leitrim (Mr. Totten- 
ham)—in Leitrim the cases were not 
very numerous, and with one exception 
not very important. In Clare there were 
eight threatening letters and some cases 
of attacking houses; but the peace of 
the county is in its normal condition, 
If we were to take all the outrages 
against persons and property in the 
County Clare, and compare them with 
most of the counties of England, taking 
into account the number of population, 
Clare would not come out badly. Long. 
ford County is in an extremely satisfac- 
tory condition ; while in Tipperary there 
are no agrarian outrages, and Justice 
O’Brien says that in that county several 
years ago there were upwards of 90, 
That is a source for congratulation. In 
Roscommon, Baron Deasy says there is 
no very serious case, although the county 
is not in a very satisfactory state, for the 
spirit of lawless resistance to the en- 
forcement of the law was one which he 
regretted to observe. So far as I can 
observe, therefore, the general state of 
the country is satisfactory. As regards 
agrarian outrages and resistance to the 
enforcement of the law for non-payment 
of rent, that, no doubt, does exist in 
some counties, and deserves, as it will 
receive, the serious attention of the 
Government. 

Lorp ELCHO: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman in what counties of Eng- 
land does the practice of sending threaten- 
ing letters prevail ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I did not 
say anything of that kind. I said that, 
taking into account all kinds of out- 
rages to life and property, I suspected 
that the County Clare, in regard to 
population, would bear a favourable 
comparison. My noble Friend must 
know that the sending of threatening 
letters is not the only crime which may 
be committed. 

Mr. PULESTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the latter 
part of my Question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Well, after 
all, with regard to the remarks of Mr. 
Justice Lawson, a Judge passing through 
the country is not much better able to 
test its condition than any other gentle- 
man as to the condition of the country. 
I am glad to state my belief that if the 
present favourable weather continues 
the harvest will be far better than it 
has been for some time. 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL 
—GRAIN FOR FEEDING CATTLE. 


Mr. R. POWER asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he intends to ex- 
tend to Ireland the Clauses of the In- 
land Revenue Act, 33 and 34 Vic. c. 32, 
allowing the germination of grain for 
feeding purposes for cattle ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I suppose the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question refers to the 
operation of the Act relating to restric- 
tions which exist in Ireland and not 
in England. Under the new state of 
affairs the whole of these restrictions 
will, I hope, be abolished both in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—OUT-DOOR 
RELIEF—DIET IN FEVER CASES. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has noted the declaration 
of Dr. Stewart Woodhouse, Medical 
Inspector to the Local Government 
Board in Ireland, that the chief predis- 
posing cause of the recent outbreaks of 
fever in the parishes of Kilglass and 
Castleconnor, Poor Law Union of Dro- 
more West, and county of Sligo, was 
the fact that their vital powers had been 
lowered, and their power of resisting 
contagion had been diminished, by the 
diet of Indian meal, mostly eaten with- 
out milk, which has been the only means 
of subsistence within the reach of the 
people since last winter; whether the 
Dromore West Board of Guardians have 
yet taken any steps to carry out the 
recommendation made to them on the 
6th inst. by the Local Government Board 
—namely, in dealing with applications 
for relief which might be made to them 
to administer such relief as would afford 
a change of diet to the recipients, and 
be at the same time nutritious and suit- 
able to their condition; and, whether 
he can assure the House that the require- 
ments of humanity and of the public 
health will be promptly attended to in 
this case ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I am 
sorry to say I have not yet got the Re- 
port which refers to the matter in ques- 
tion; but I hope to obtain it in a day or 
two. I can assure the hon. Member 
that I will do the best I can to obtain it 
as soon as possible. I may take the 
present opportunity of stating that I 
shall lay on the Table of the House to- 
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night two Reports I have received with 
regard to the fever in the county of 
Mayo—in Swineford Union—which, on 
the whole, I think is encouraging. We 
shall present to the House all the in- 
formation we receive on the subject. I 
think hon. Members will be surprised, 
not that the fever existed, but that 
it has not killed more than it has, con- 
sidering the most lamentable position 
of the dwellings. Many of them are 
in reality fever dens, and I am not sur- 
prised at its increasing when it breaks out. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell us if he is aware that 
any Boards of Guardians are carrying 
out the recommendations made on the 
6th instant by the Local Government 
Board—namely, when receiving appli- 
cations for relief to endeavour to give a 
change of food ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think that 
must really be left to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each Union. The Indian 
meal that the people were receiving 
is what they were receiving under 
the Relief Committees, and, no doubt, 
their condition is very much owing to 
the sameness of their food. I trust in 
a week or two they will be able to make 
achange. I do not think I can give any 
order to apply throughout Ireland as it 
is a matter that must depend on circum- 
stances. 


COAL MINES—THE RISCA EXPLOSION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If, considering the frequency of explo- 
sions in the Risca Vein, he will direct 
the Chief Inspector of Mines, in concert 
with the other Welsh inspectors, to make 
an examination into the nature of the 
coalbed or coalfield to see if there be 
any cause that leads to the frequent 
occurrence of such explosions ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, the subject should receive care- 
ful consideration. 


WAYS AND MEANS—STAMP DUTIES 
ON TRANSFERS OF STOCK. 


Mr. COURTNEY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether any com- 
munications have taken place with Co- 
lonial Governments generally, and with 
the Canadian Government in particular, 
relative to the proposed increased Duty 
on Transfers on Inscribed Stock from 














seven shillings and sixpence to twelve 
shillings and sixpence per cent? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, I have to state that it is not pro- 
posed to increase the duty on transfers 
of Stock ; but in consequence of its hav- 
ing been ascertained that the composi- 
tion which had been allowed in certain 
cases for such duties had been fixed ata 
rate which causes a loss to the Revenue, 
it is proposed to raise the rate of compo- 
sition on all future issues of Stocks. As 
this increased charge for composition 
applies equally to all Stocks to which the 
privilege of compounding for the stamp 
duty on transfers has been granted, it 
has not been considered necessary to 
communicate with Colonial Governments 
generally, or with the Canadian Govern- 
ment in particular, with respect to it. 
A letter, dated the 17th, has just been 
received on this subject from Sir Alex- 
ander Galt, the High Commissioner for 
Canada, by the Colonial Office, and the 
course which has been taken and the 
reasons for it will be explained to him. 


COLONIAL CHARTERED BANKS— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. ARMITSTEAD asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
introduce any measure this Session re- 
garding Colonial Chartered Banks ; or, 
if not, can he inform the House what 
course the Government propose to take 
with reference to them ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, the Question of my hon. Friend re- 
lates to a subject of very considerable 
importance and difficulty. The Charters 
of the Colonial Chartered Banks contain 
provisions under which the Treasury has 
an apparent control over certain of their 
proceedings ; but the security afforded to 
the public by these provisions is purely 
illusory. The Treasury has for some 
years been anxious to be relieved from 
duties and responsibilities which it is 
impossible for any Department of the 
Government properly to discharge. The 
late Government introduced a Bill last 
Session with this object, which was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. Owing to 
the Dissolution, the Committee was not 
able to complete its inquiry, and the Bill 
was dropped. It has been impossible for 
the Government to find time during the 
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question. As, however, the Charters of 
two of these Banks expire next year, it 
has been necessary to decide on the 
course to be pursued with respect to 
them. In answer, therefore, to the latter 
part of the Question, I have to state that 
on the expiration of these Charters the 
Government intend to propose new 
Charters for a limited period, which will 
embody the provisions of the Bill of last 
Session, and relieve the Treasury from 
all control and responsibility in connec- 
tion with these Banks. They propose to 
lay the draft of these Charters on the 
Tables of both Houses of Parliament for 
a sufficient period before they are sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty in Council for 
confirmation. In the meanwhile, the 
Treasury will exercise its powers under 
the existing Charters to the best of its 
discretion. 


VICTORIA—THE RECENT GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


Mr. COURTNEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he can give the House any 
information respecting the results of the 
recent general Election in Victoria ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
that no communication had been re- 
ceived from the Governor of Victoria on 
the matter referred to in the Question of 
the hon. Member. 


VACCINATION ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 

In view of the advanced period of the 
Session, and taking into account the 
lamentable result of the Chester Elec- 
tion Petition, I wish to ask, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to per- 
severe with the Vaccination Acts Amend- 
ment Bill ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid I 
have not given that attention to the Vac- 
cination Acts Amendment Bill which I 
ought to have done. In consequence of 
the Question of the noble Lord, I will 
take care to communicate with the right 
hon. Gentleman who was responsible for 
the Bill. 


ROYAL COMMISSION—LANDLORD AND 
TENANT (IRELAND) ACT (1870). 


Mx. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I think I 
stated a few days since that when we had 
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to form the Royal Commission on the 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act of 
1870, we would inform the House and 
also state the terms of the Reference. I 
may now state, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that we are enabled to tell the 
House that we have availed ourselves 
of the assistance of five Gentlemen— 
namely, the Earl of Bessborough, who 
will act as Chairman; one Member of 
this House, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork County (Mr. Shaw); and three 
late Members, Mr. Baron Dowse, The 
0’Conor Don, and Mr. Kavanagh. The 
terms of the Reference are as follow :— 

“To inquire into and report upon the work- 
ing and operation of the Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act (1870); and whether any and 
what amendments are necessary or expedient 
with a view (1) to improve the relation of land- 
lord and tenant in that part of the United King- 
dom, and (2) to facilitate the purchase by tenants 
of their holdings.” 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
BILL—CUSTOMS AND INLAND RE- 
VENUE BILL, 


Mr. SCHREIBER asked, Whether 
the Government would proceed with the 
Employers’ Liability Bill in the absence 
of Mr. Dodson, the Cabinet Minister 
who originally introduced it to the 
House, or whether they intended to wait 
for his return ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope we may 
be able to proceed on Wednesday, at 12 
o'clock, with the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. I may also mention that I pro- 
pose to take the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill to-morrow at 2 o’clock, if 
I am not able to get the Speaker out of 
the Chair to-night. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE de- 
sired to ask, If the House met at 2 
o’clock to-morrow to consider the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill, what 
would be the Business for the Evening 
Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, if it be not 
finished. 

Mr. HERMON put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, as the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill was one 
which occupied the attention of many 
commercial men, it would not answer 
his purpose as well if the House met at 
the ordinary time to-morrow for its con- 
sideration? They would in that case be 
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able to have an uninterrupted discussion 
on the subject. The right hon. Gentle- 
man last week had said he would endea- 
vour, if possible, to bring on the Bill at 
an Evening Sitting. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will not take 
the clauses to-night unless they come 
on at an early hour—say by 10 o’clock. 
I believe there is great anxiety to go on 
with this Bill. It is possible that there 
may be some preliminary discussion be- 
fore the Speaker leaves the Chair. If 
there should be such a preliminary dis- 
cussion, I think we shall get more work 
done by having a Morning Sitting. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—MONTENEGRINS 
AND ALBANIANS. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther anything further was known re- 
specting the conflict between the Alba- 
nians and Montenegrins as to which he 
had put a Question on Friday? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, in- 
formation which has been received by 
Her Majesty’s Government shows clearly 
that, so far from any attack having been 
made by the Montenegrins upon the 
Albanians, it was the Albanians who 
made a premeditated attack upon the 
Montenegrins. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL— NOTICE OF 
INSTRUCTION TO THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg to give 
Notice that I shall move, on going into 
Committee on the Savings Banks Bill, 
that it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to divide 
the Bill into two. The object of that is 
that the provision which has delayed the 
progress of the Bill—namely, that which 
relates to raising the limit of deposits— 
should not be decided at the present 
moment. I propose that that matter 
should stand over till next year. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
whether or not the second Bill would 
also contain provisions relating to the 
reduction of interest ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It will contain 
nothing except that which refers to 
raising the limit of deposits from £200 
to £300, and raising the limit of deposits 
in one year from £30 to £100. 

Mr. GORST asked whether the second 
Bill was to be abandoned ? 
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Mr.GLADSTONE: That is altogether 
a prospective Bill in the main. It does 
not take effect till late in the month of 
November, and, in view of the state of 
Public Business, I thought it was desir- 
able to disembarrass the measure 0 
that part of the subject which I hope to 
take up again next February. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Oo Vo 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Br1 232.] 

(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) 

comMITTEE. [Progress 16th July. } 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Temporary provision regard- 
ing compensation for disturbance). 


Sr HARDINGE GIFFARD, in 
moving as an Amendment, in page 1, at 
end of Clause, add— 

‘* Provided always, That none of the provi- 
sions of this Act shall apply to any tenant who, 
at the time of the bringing of any ejectment, 
shall owe two years’ rent to his landlord,”’ 


said, that the Bill had been recom- 
mended by Her Majesty’s Government 
on two grounds—first, that it was to be 
of a temporary character only; secondly, 
that it was designed to restrain the 
action of bad landlords. The Bill, then, 
being directed against landlords who 
were desirous of availing themselves of 
periods of great national distress to get 
rid of their tenants and enlarge their 
holdings, it would necessarily follow 
from the state of things assumed in the 
Amendment that the landlords, thereby 
excluded from the operation of the Bill, 
must have been singularly indulgent to 
the tenants in respect of whom they 
had permitted so large an arrear as two 
years’ rent to accumulate. Now, the 
Bill itself was to cease in its operation at 
the end of the year 1881 ; and if it passed 
into an Act, which it could only do after 
some little time, it would seem to follow 
that, in respect of the matter which had 
been put forward as a ground for this 
exceptional and peculiar legislation, that 
the Amendment did not touch any case 
at which that legislation was aimed; and 
if anything could be done which would 
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show that this exceptional legislation 
would not apply to the peculiar circum- 
stances at that time existing in Ireland, 
it would certainly have the effect of 
dissipating that alarm which the right 


f| hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 


for Ireland had remarked upon as 
being exaggerated. He did not know 
upon what grounds his Amendment 
could be resisted, unless the right 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to state 
that the Bill was intended to remain 
in force beyond the time named, and 
embrace a wider class than that re- 
ferred to in the arguments submitted to 
the House on the second reading. What 
could be said in defence of not permitting 
the right of the landlord to recover pro- 
perty let by contract to the tenant, when 
he had not enforced the right for two 
years? Upon what ground, then, could 
the Amendment be resisted? Did the 
right hon. Gentleman suggest that, al- 
though the ground upon which the Bill 
rested was exceptional and peculiar, and 
that although it was only intended to 
apply to bad landlords, yet the Bill as 
framed would embrace cases in which 
two years’ rent was already due, and 
that the landlord would not be permitted 
to assert his ordinary rights as owner of 
the land for three years? It seemed to 
him that on either hypothesis upon which 
the Bill had been recommended his 
Amendment was consistent with the 
measure. If exceptional legislation were 
necessary, in consequence of temporary 
difficulties, it could not be justly applied 
to landlords who had so far slumbered 
on their rights, and been so indulgent to 
their tenants, as to allow two years’ rent 
to accrue before attempting to enforce 
the law. If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Law) did not accept the 
Amendment upon that ground, with what 
confidence could he assure the Commit- 
tee that the Bill was only intended to 
apply to bad landlords? Again, if the 
Amendment were not accepted, to what 
extent and within what period was it in- 
tended to fix upon a landlord a pauper 
tenant? He was encouraged in the view 
he took of this matter by the fact that 
there were upon the Paper several other 
Amendments, cast upon the same form, 
and obviously proceeding upon the same 
principle of endeavouring to restrict, as 
much as possible, the application of the 
Bill in the manner he proposed, and 
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showing that it was regarded as, un- 
doubtedly, a very serious innovation of 
principles which people had been in the 
habit of respecting, applicable to the 
laws of property, and to persons able to 
contract for themselves. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Amendment seemed to 
him to be one which the right hon Gen- 
tleman might well accept and still pre- 
serve every valuable part of the Bill. 
The Amendment would also be valuable 
as a guide upon which the Court might 
act in interpreting the word ‘ reason- 
able,” with reference to the subject- 
matter of the statute, if it happened that 
one of the topics which the tribunal had 
to consider was whether or not a tenant 
hopelessly in arrear should be preserved 
in his tenancy, unless a serious fine were 
imposed on the landlord for getting rid 
of him. For those reasons, he thought 
Her Majesty’s Government might ac- 
cept the Amendment, which he begged 
to move, without in any way interfering 
with the main provision of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, at the end of the Clause, to add the 
words “ Provided always, That none of the pro- 
visions of this Act shall apply to any tenant who, 
at the time of bringing of any ejectment, shall 
owe two years’ rent to his landlord.’”’—(Sir 
Hardinge Giffard.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that he did 
not see how it was possible to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir Hardinge Giffard), or, 
indeed, any of those of the same nature 
which had been placed upon the Paper 
by other hon. Members. He did not 
think the case contemplated by the 
Amendment was likely to arise; be- 
cause, before the Bill could operate, the 
landlord must have refused the reason- 
able proposal of his tenant for dealing 
with the arrears of rent, and offered the 
tenant no reasonable alternative. It 
was well known that on the best estates 
a year’s rent was almost always due at 
the end of each season. That was the 
case the year before last, and then 
followed an exceptionally bad year, 
during which the crops were destroyed 
so that no rent could be paid. Now, 
the tenant thus owing two year’s rent 
would, on the hypothesis of this Bill 
being applicable, make a reasonable 
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offer to his landlord ; and it could hardly 
be supposed that a landlord who had 
allowed two years’ rent to become due 
would refuse reasonable terms to the 
tenant. The difficulty suggested by his 
hon. and learned Friend was sufficiently 
met by the provision that, before the Bill 
could affect the landlord, he must have 
refused the tenant’s reasonable offer as to 
the rentdue. The Committee would also 
recollect that it had been stated by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) that almost all the tenants 
in Connaught were two and a-half or 
three years in arrear. If, therefore, the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston were accepted, 
the whole of these persons would be 
absolutely excluded from the operation 
of the Bill. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
what his right hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Gibson) had stated was that if this 
Bill passed, then the tenants in question 
would be three years in arrear, and the 
landlord would be brought under the 
aoe of the 9th section of the Land 

ct. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site proposed that a tenant who owed 
two years’ rent should have no compen- 
sation for disturbance. But if he owed 
three years, then they would have this 
Bill contradicting the 9th clause of the 
Land Act. He wished to point out with 
regard to one Amendment on the Paper, 
which proposed that the Bill should not 
apply to any tenant in the month of 
June last, that that would exclude 
nearly every tenant in Ireland, because 
the rent due on the Ist of May was not 
even expected to be paid before the 
month of November or December fol- 
lowing. The Government would accede 
to any reasonable Amendment which 
did not touch the principle of the Bill ; 
but as it was alleged that a very great 
number of the tenants in the West of 
Ireland were two years in arrear, the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would defeat one of the 
objects of the measure by excluding all 
those tenants who required the most 
consideration. 

Viscount GALWAY said, that they 
had heard very much about harsh land- 
lords; but it had been admitted by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland that a large number 
of the landlords had allowed deduc- 
tions of rent. He would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman to allow some 
Amendment, such as that proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Laun- 
ceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), or that 
which stood in his own name, to be put 
into the Bill. Ifthe landlords had been 
generous in some instances, it was only 
fair to them that they should not be un- 
fairly mulcted of their property. He 
thought that landlords who had allowed 
several years rent to go into arrear, and 
who, if this Bill passed, would have to 
give credit for some years longer, oughtto 
beprotected by an Amendment ofthe kind. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the argu- 
ment of the noble Lord opposite ( Viscount 
Galway) seemed to him to be entirely 
unjustifiable. A desire seemed to be 
expressed by hon. Members to limit the 
operation of the Bill as far as possible. 
They assumed that it was in the nature 
of exceptional legislation, which had 
been pressed in its present form upon 
the Government by the distress of the 
last few months; and they, therefore, 
desired to restrict and curtail the opera- 
tion of the measure within the exact 
limits covered by that distress. He had 
supported the Bill in the belief that 
while the Government brought in the 
Bill owing to exceptional circumstances 
and bad harvests, which had put pres- 
sure upon them to bring forward some 
measure of the kind, yet that they did 
in the Bill recognize certain principles 
of justice which went much beyond the 
mere temporary calamity of a bad har- 
vest, and which represented future mea- 
sures which would be brought forward 
by the Government. He had never un- 
derstood that this was a Bill to deal with 
the bad landlords alone; it was unfair 
to put the Bill in that light. It was 
ee that a landlord might be a good 
andlord; but might, at the same time, 
finding that a tenant was unable to pay 
his rent, be anxious to press the tenant 
to pay the rent and proceed to serve 
notice of ejectment upon the tenant. 
What they said was that alongside the 
property enjoyed by the landlord they 
recognized the proprietary right of the 
tenant. Under exceptional circumstances 
of great pressure the present Bill had 
been brought in ; and he hoped that they 
would not, out of regard to those rights 
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of property which hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite seemed alone to recognize, rob the 
tenant of his proprietary right in the 
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soil. He objected to the Bill being 
called legislation for bad landlords. It 
would affect all landlords in the sche. 
duled districts, and he should be glad 
to see the principle of the Bill extended 
to the whole of Ireland. He was willing 
to accept this exceptional measure at that 
time, and give the Government time to 
mature a general Bill dealing with the 
interests of landin Ireland. Such a Bill 
could be brought in when the Govern- 
ment had obtained full information ; but 
he should regret any Amendment being 
put in the present Bill which would 
limit it to a greater extent than it was 
already limited. His complaint against 
the Bill was that it did not go far enough, 
or extend wide enough. It was based 
upon a just principle ; ‘and he could see 
no reason why a tenant who held under 
a benevolent landlord, to whom he owed 
two years’ rent, should be deprived of 
his proprietary right in the soil by rea- 
son of his debt. There was no equit- 
able reason why the tenant, under those 
circumstances, should not be compensated 
for his right in the goodwill ; and he did 
not see why a landlord should set up 
against the proprietary right attached 
to the tenancy two years’ arrears of rent. 
He could not understand on what grounds 
it was contended that because a man 
owed two years’ rent, which only 
amounted to about one-third of the 
amount due to him for his proprietary 
right, he should be deprived of that 
right. On what principle of justice 
could it be contended that he should 
sacrifice what balance of his proprietary 
right might be due to him by reason of 
the rent which he happened to owe? 
Did hon. Gentlemen who were so much 
opposed to this little Bill imagine for 
one moment that this principle was 
going to stop here? He supported the 
Bill because he believed in the prin- 
ciple, and he wished to see the principle 
carried out much further; and he would 
be no party, by supporting any Amend- 
ment such as that proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Launceston 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard), to restrict the 
operation of a measure of justice which 
he believed would be the basis of legis- 
lation of a more permanent character. 
Mr. PLUNKET said, that there had 
not been, during the whole course of the 
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debates upon that Bill, a more important 
and a more interesting statement than 
that just made by the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), and he hoped 
that the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber would be thoroughly reported and 
understood throughout the country. 
Here was one of the most trusted sup- 
porters of the Government putting his 
construction upon a Bill brought for- 
ward by the Government. His con- 
struction was that, though the Bill was 
to be accepted for the moment as a 
temporary measure, brought forward to 
meet temporary pressure, he, and all who 
agreed with him, saw in the Bill the 
germ of aprinciple that might be applied, 
and which ought not to stop short before 
it was applied, to the whole of Ireland ; 
and, if so applied, there was no reason, 
in his opinion, why it should not go much 
further and be applied to the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Under these circum- 
stances, they could not be surprised that 
several supporters of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, who did not agree with the 
hon. Member for Burnley, had put down 
Amendments on the Paper in the same 
direction as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Launceston. He wished once 
again to call attention to the mischief of 
this clause. The Bill had been sup- 
ported on two grounds. The first was 
that it was to answer a temporary pur- 
pose; and the other ground on which 
it had been supported was that it con- 
tained the germ of a great principle 
affecting the landlordsof all Three King- 
doms. When first brought in, they were 
told that the measure was only to meet 
atemporary necessity ; but now the sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government 
came forward and openly said that they 
saw in the Bill a principle which ought 
to be applied to the whole of Ireland. 
He wanted to know whether that was 
the view of the Government or not. He 
should like to hear from either the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland or the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, what were the proprie- 
tary rights created in the tenant by the 
Land Act of 1870, of which they were 
now often reminded, and which they 
were in danger of losing. He hoped 
that a satisfactory answer would be 
made to the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley by some Member of the 
Government. He thought it would be 
well if some authoritative statement were 
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made as to the nature and extent of the 
proprietary rights acquired by the tenant 
in the soil. It should, in the first place, 
however, be distinctly understood that 
those proprietary rights had nothing 
whatever to do with compensation for 
improvement, and they were further told 
in 1870 that a right to compensation 
was to be given to every tenant against 
capricious eviction under the 3rd clause 
of the Act. But were they now to be 
told that that clause created a proprie- 
tary right of the tenant in his holding ? 
He wanted an answer to that question, 
inasmuch as a new point had been raised 
by a supporter of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It was certain that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister stated 
at the time, in the most distinct and em- 
phatic manner, that no such right was 
created by the Land Act of 1870; and it 
wason the faith of that statement thatthe 
Act was passed. With regard to another 
point, he wished to give his recollection 
of what had been said by his right hon. 
and learned Colleague the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
on a matter to which reference had been 
made. His right hon. Friend had not 
asserted that rent had been owing for 
the last two or three years throughout 
the greater part of Ireland; but he said 
that a very considerable amount was 
owing, which, if added to the rent due 
at the end of 1881, would leave many of 
the tenants three years in arrear, and so 
bring them within the mischief of the 
9th clause of the Act of 1870. He (Mr. 
Plunket) need not add anything to the 
argument of his hon. and learned Friend 
the late Solicitor General, because the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 

had by no means met the point of his 
statement. The point of the argument 
was this—that the Bill was professedly 
framed on the assumption that there 
were bad landlords, who were about to 
take advantage of the present distress for 
the purpose of clearing their estates and 
consolidating the holdings, and that 
that alone was the ground upon which 

this Bill was founded, though no statistics 

justified that assumption. Therefore it 

was said by his hon. and learned Friend 

that it was doubly incumbent on the 

Government to accept an Amendment 

which would merely protect the best 

kind of landlords: As the Bill now stood, 

one of its greatest faults was that which 
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swept together in one wide net all the 
landlords of Ireland, good and bad alike ; 
and, in that respect, the Amendment 
would effect a great improvement. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had already 
produced some information ; and he (Mr. 
Plunket) might, therefore, ask him whe- 
ther he had any further information 
from the sub-Sheriff of Kerry as to the 
number of evictions reported in the Con- 
stabulary Returns, discriminating the 
cases in which the tenant had actually 
been turned out and those in which he 
had been re-admitted as care-taker or 
otherwise? He hoped that when the 
Government answered the question of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Launceston, as he presumed they 
would, they would also be able to give 
him the information for which he asked. 

Cotonet KINGSCOTE said, that he 
would not have risen but for the extreme 
importance of the statement of the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). As 
an old Member of the House, and of the 
Liberal Party, and asa consistent sup- 
porter of the present Government, he 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land noticed the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Burnley? If he did so, 
and if this Bill rested on the principle 
enunciated by the hon. Member, then 
the Committee, at all events, ought to 
know it at once. He had never approved 
of the Bill; but he had certainly not 
suspected that it involved principles of 
that kind. As regarded the Amend- 
ment now before the Committee, he 
thought it was only fair and equitable, 
and that it ought to be accepted in com- 
mon fairness. If the Bill was only to 
be a temporary measure, the actual 
temporary state of things should be 
considered, and those landlords who had 
received no rent for some years should 
not come under the provisions of the 
Bill. Already the Bill had created a 
very unfair feeling against the landlords, 
and he should hope that the sense of the 
Committee would be taken upon the 
Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if the 
principles enunciated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) were 
ree they would have a specimen of 
modern penal legislation for Ireland in 
the form of confiscation of property. 
There had not been anything like a con- 
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fiscation of land in this country before, 
except in the case of revolution. There 
was once a grave revolution, and the 
consequence of it to those engaged in the 
insurrection was a confiscation of their 
land. Ifthe principle enunciated by the 
hon. Member for Burnley were adopted, 
the House would sanction, by its legis- 
lation, the formal confiscation of the 
ee m2 of the landlords of Ireland. He 

ad heard it maintained in that House 
that it was advisable that the tenure of 
property in Ireland should be entirely 
different from the tenure of property in 
the sister Kingdom. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill made a speech in that direction in 
1856, which was duly reported, and could 
be found in Hansard. In consequence 
of that speech, which was held to be a 
gross violation of the doctrine of political 
economy, Mr. Mill lost his seat for 
Westminster. If, however, the Govern- 
ment did not intend to adopt those sub- 
versive doctrines for inflicting legislative 
confiscation upon innocent persons on 
account of adverse seasons, a denial of 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) was called for on 
the part of the Government. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) had been opposed, but not 
blindly opposed, to the Bill. So far as 
it was a measure of relief, it had his 
hearty support; but he had observed 
that certain parties in that House were 
endeavouring to use it as a wedge to 
split up property in Ireland in the sense 
enunciated by the hon. Member for 
Burnley. He would be no party to such 
an attempt, and he saw no grounds for 
dispossessing the landlords in Ireland. 
That had been a revolutionary object 
with the enemies of his country for years 
and centuries, and it had been an object 
to those who wished to disintegrate the 
United Kingdom. Such a design ought 
to be strenuously resisted; he would 
always oppose it, and he hoped that Her 
Majesty’s present Advisers would relieve 
the Committee from its apprehensions, 
and convince them that their fears were 
groundless. If they did so, he for one, 
would vote for any measure of relief to 
the people of Ireland, and would cease 
his opposition to the Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that he wished 
to call the attention of the Committee 
to the fact that hon. Members had been 
speaking as if they were upon the second 
reading of the Bill, and not with special 
reference to the Amendment. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that, so 
far as regarded the principle enunciated 
by the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), he must refer hon. Members 
to the speech in which he had moved 
the second reading of the Bill, and to 
which he still entirely adhered. That 
speech would show what he considered 
to be the principle of the Bill. ile 
would not be answerable for any prin- 
ciples stated by the hon. Member for 
Burnley, who certainly went a little 
further than he did. With regard to 
the Amendment, it appeared to him that 
it could not be passed without an ad- 
mission that they were considering only 
the last harvest and not the general state 
of the previous crops. The tenants had 
been brought into a state of distress 
through what had happened in the last 
three years, and they ought to have re- 
gard to the conditions that must be 
fulfilled before they could obtain com- 
pensation. He thought that if the 
Amendment were adopted it would 
make the Bill illusory and absurd. 

Mr. HERMON said, that the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) was of a very serious 
nature ; and the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Gloucestershire (Colonel 
Kingscote) had challenged the Govern- 
ment to state what were their views 
upon the principles enunciated by the 
hon. Member for Burnley. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland replied to that that he was not 
answerable for the views of the hon. 
Member; but the question of the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Glouces- 
tershire was, whether the Government 
repudiated the doctrines of the hon. 
Member for Burnley. They had been 
directed by the Chair not to diverge 
from the consideration of the Amend- 
ment before them into a discussion upon 
the principle of the Bill; but he (Mr. 
Hermon) would point out that nearly 
every Amendment that had been pro- 
posed more or less involved that prin- 
ciple, and made discussion of another 
character almost impossible. It would 
be more satisfactory if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land were to state whether he entirely 
repudiated the opinions enunciated by 
the hon. Member for Burnley. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
had been asked whether he repudiated 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
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Burnley (Mr. Rylands.) The line which 
the Government had taken was, that 
whether hon. Members approved it 
or not, the Land Act of 1870 gave 
tenants in Ireland some kind of interest 
in their holdings. There could be no 
doubt about it. If that were not ad- 
mitted Clause 3 was an absurdity. 
Clause 3 was a perfectly new clause as 
regarded the relations between landlord 
and tenant so far as England and Scot- 
land were concerned. He could not 
conceive how hon. Members could read 
that 3rd clause without seeing that it 
implied that the tenant had an interest 
in the holding. As to the term “‘ pro- 
prietary right,”’ he was not the author 
of that. He believed that those words 
were used by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stroud (Mr. Brand) in the course 
of an able speech which he made against 
the Bill; and he used those words as a 
phrase which would properly describe 
the tenant’s interest in the holding. 
He (Mr. W. E. Forster) had stated over 
and over again the ground that the 
Government had taken. They thought 
that even a small minority of the land- 
lords of Ireland ought not to be allowed 
to take advantage of the calamities of 
this and the previous year, in order to 
deprive their tenants of their interest, 
or goodwill, or whatever they might 
choose to call it, and that if they did so 
they should pay compensation to the 
tenants. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland rose to 
answer the question put by the right 
hon. and learned junior Member for the 
Dublin University (Mr. Plunket) the 
right hon. Gentleman failed to prove the 
object of these tactics. There were four 
or five gifted Members of the Conser- 
vative Party who were qualifying them- 
selves for junior Offices in the next Con- 
servative Ministry. Their activity on 
the Bill was thus explained. Taking 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the junior Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity (Mr. Plunket), without the smallest 
disrespect to him he (Mr. A. M. Sulli- 
van) must say there was a considerable 
amount of double-facedness. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked, whether that was an expression 
which ought to be used ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, if it were ap- 
plied to an individual it would be out of 
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Order; but he did not understand it to 
have been so used by the hon. and 
learned Member for Meath. 

Mr. A. MOORE wished to know, 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath ought not to be allowed to 
finish the sentence ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he 
would interrupt his own sentence, in 
order to protest against the disorder ofthe 
right hon. Baronet the Leader of the Op- 
position, who, without allowing him (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan) to finish his sentence, 
rose to call him to Order. He begged, 
through the Chair, respectfully to tell 
the right hon. Baronet the late Leader 
of the House that he ought to learn the 
first principles of Order. He was about 
to say, when he was interrupted in this 
disorderly way, that there was a con- 
siderable amount of double-facedness on 
the part of a section of Conservative 
Gentlemen from Ireland in that House, 
in their pretended horror of, and aver- 
sion to, the doctrines promulgated from 
the Treasury Bench in regard to the 
clause now under discussion. The right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) spoke 
there with dismay of the ‘‘ proprietary 
right of the tenant.” ‘‘The proprietary 
right of the tenant,”’ exclaimed the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin—‘‘Oh, horrible !” 
But he (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) begged to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
this fact—that when the Irish Conserva- 
tive Members went to Ulster amongst 
their constituents, not a man of them 
would dare to question the doctrine of the 
proprietary right of a tenant in the soil. 
They had one language for the Com- 
mittee; but, when they went home to 
Ulster, there was not a man amongst 
them who would say anything against 
the tenant’s proprietary right. As re- 
garded the Amendment actually before 
the Committee, he must say it was rather 
a startling doctrine to lay down, that if 
any equity at all were to be given the 
tenant, the fact of his being 11 months 
or two years in arrear with his rent was 
to be allowed to defeat that equity. He 
had heard of ‘‘ geographical morality” 
in the course of that debate; but now 
they had a legal authority proposing 
to give an equity which was to be deter- 
mined by the amount of rent due. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman (the 


Chief Secretary for Ireland) would not 
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allow himself to be so easily drawn aside 
by the light horsemen of the Conserva. 
tive Party who were worrying him with 
their interpolations with regard to the 
principle underlying this clause. He 
might mention that Liberals, Conserva- 
tives, deputy-lieutenants, magistrates, 
and public functionaries, had told a 
Select Committee of that House that 
they were satisfied that any attempt in 
Ulster to dispute the doctrine of the 
tenant’s proprietary right in the soil 
would cause the land of Ulster to be 
reddened with blood. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, that he 
understood the question before the Com- 
mittee upon the Amendment, and upon 
the Amendment which followed was, 
whether the Committee would make any 
attempt to confine the action of the Bill 
further than it was confined already? 
The Committee would observe that the 
operation of the Bill was, at present, 
limited in a very remarkable manner. If 
the Bill passed, there would be three 
laws in Ireland with regard to land. 
First, there would be the law in Ulster, 
where tenant right existed ; secondly, 
there would be the law in the scheduled 
districts, where that custom did not 
exist; and, thirdly, there would be the 
law in that part of Ireland not being in 
Ulster, and not being part of the sche- 
duled districts. Consequently, the Bill 
was local in its character; and all that 
was asked by the Amendment was that 
they should make it rather more local. 
The principle of locality was admitted in 
the Act; it was only a question of the 
mode in which they should apply that 
principle. He very much felt the force 
of what had been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. He asked what the principle was 
on which the Government had introduced 
the Bill? He said—‘‘ We have brought 
the Bill in now, because we find we can 
no longer do without it. Evictions have 
increased and are increasing, and the 
great increase in the number of evic- 
tions causes a necessity for increasing 
amount of force to carry them into 
effect.” Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man wenton to quote figures in support 
of the position which he took up. In 
his (Mr. Fowler’s) opinion, the Act was 
not required in Ulster, and in those parts 
not scheduled, for in Ulster no distress 
and no evictions existed. That being 
so, the right hon, Gentleman the Prime 
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Minister stated that the real mischief 
was confined to the acts of the oppres- 
sive landlords. But this Bill included 
the good landlords and the bad, and the 
question was whether they ought to be 
included together in this peculiar legis- 
lation. He had heard a good deal on 
the subject, and he could see no reason, 
if they could find words which would 
mark their meaning clearly, why they 
should not exclude the good landlords 
and include those who were guilty of the 
evil conduct. He did not think that any 
punishment would be too great for those 
men who took advantage of the bad crops 
to rob men of their rights; but they 
were asked to apply the Bill to half 
Ireland, on account of the evil deeds of 
the few bad landlords, and the question 
was whether that was just and right. 
The Bill was not only to be limited in 
the matter of the locality, but it was to 
be temporary. That being so, it would 
be more easy, if they limited its opera- 
tions, to go back to the present law 
when the proper time arrived. They 
were told that the Bill was only tem- 
porary, and that it ought not to be 
applied except where absolutely re- 
quired. With regard to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee, he did not 
see his way clearly to its operation. He 
was not at all satisfied that it was the 
best way of carrying out the principles 
he had stated. On the contrary, he 
thought it would be more inconvenient 
to have a different law, as it were, for 
each separate holding, according to the 
state that the tenant’s arrears happened 
to be in at the passing of the Bill. He 
did not understand the effect of the 
Amendment before the Committee clearly 
enough to enable him to vote for it ; but 
he proposed, when the proper time ar- 
rived, to move that where there had been 
no eviction for a considerable time the 


landlord should not be affected by the 
Bill 


Mr. WARTON said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in introducing the Irish Land 
Act of 1870, said— 

“There is an old notion that some property 
in the soil adheres to the tenant, even if his con- 
tract has expired, and that notion is deeply 
rooted in the popular mind.” 

The right hon. Gentleman also said that 
the object of the Act was to interfere as 
little as possible with freedom of contract. 
That phrase, ‘‘ freedom of contract,” was 
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sneered at when it came from the oppo- 
site side of the House. His object was 
to show how that notion had wn to 
the point at which the hon. Member for 
Burnley now contended it had arrived— 
namely, a proprietary right. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland did not indignantly repudiate 
that notion; he merely said, with an 
amiable smile, that some of his sup- 
porters went a little farther than he did. 
The hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan), in saying some- 
thing about the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), than whom 
there was no one that he (Mr. Warton) 
listened to with more admiration and 
respect, charged somebody with double- 
facedness. He (Mr. Warton) charged 
the Government with double-facedness 
and treble-facedness. For some time 
they were feverishly anxious to punish 
bad landlords, and to put forward a penal 
measure. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, he rose to Order. 
He would appeal to the Chairman as to 
whether the hon. Member (Mr. Warton) 
was keeping to the question before the 
Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that he had 
already stated to the Committee that he 
considered the discussion was wandering 
altogether away from the clause. He 
would beg the hon. Member who was 
addressing the Committee to keep to the 
subject under discussion. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, having 
already stated all he wished to do, he 
would make no further observation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the object 
of the Amendment, as he understood it, 
was to make some distinction between 
good landlords and bad landlords. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland objected to the 
manner in which that was done by the 
Amendment, he might himself find some 
way by which the object which he ac- 
knowledged to be just could be carried 
out. 

Mr. WALTER said, that the Amend- 
ment did not seem to him to meet 
the case of prospective arrears of rent. 
One effect of the Bill would be to 
create artificial arrears of rent; and 
what appeared to be fair was this—that 
any arrears accruing during the opera- 
tion of the Bill should not be added to 
previously existing arrears, so as to 
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create an additional claim on the part of 
the tenant. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if 
the point that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) had 
mentioned was brought before the Com- 
mittee in the shape of an Amendment, he 
should consider it. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he was 
not the junior Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, and, therefore, the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) did not 
apply to him. If the junior Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) were present, he (Mr. Plunket) 
had no doubt he would be perfectly 
able to take care of himself. He wished 
to know from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Law) whether he had re- 
ceived any return from the sub-Sheriff 
of Kerry, which either varied or modified 
the figures referred to in the Constabu- 
lary Return? 


Compensation for 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 136; 
Noes 199; Majority 63—(Div. List, 
No. 63). 


Mr. MACFARLANE, in moving as an 
Amendment, in page 1, at the end of 
Clause, to add— 


“Provided always, That in case the court 
shall declare such ejectments to be a disturbance 
within the meaning of the said third section of 
‘The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870,’ 
the tenant shall be entitled, if he thinks fit, in- 


stead of claiming compensation for such dis. | 


turbance to continue in occupation of his hold- 
ing for one year from the date of the order of 
the court declaring such ejectment to be a dis- 
turbance ;”’ 


said, he should not take up the time of 
the Committee for long. He had not 
said a single word during the prolonged 
debate upon the Bill, and he, therefore, 
should claim the indulgence of the Com- 
mittee for a few minutes. He had 
thought he should best discharge his 
duty to his constituents and the poor 
tenants of Ireland by allowing the Bill 
to pass through with as little delay as 
possible; he had, therefore, remained 
silent, being content with simply voting 
as he thought best for their interest. 
The Amendment on the Paper he had 
felt bound to bring forward, and he 
hoped that the Government would see fit 
to accept it. Its object was to give toa 
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tenant, served with notice of ejectment, 
an alternative. It was to allow him to 
choose between a loss of compensation 
and a loss of home; it amounted to 
something in the nature of a fine. The 
Hon cen was, that where a tenant had 
een awarded compensation for eviction 
by a Judge, it was to be in his option 
to accept, instead of compensation, the 
right to remain in his holding for one 
year. He thought that a reasonable 
alternative, considering especially that 
the tenant was not qualified to obtain 
the advantage of it unless the misfor. 
tune under which he suffered was en. 
tirely apart from his own fault. There 
must be no fault on the part of the 
tenant, or else he would not be ina 
position to obtain compensation under 
that Act. He thought it unlikely that 
any tenant would be awarded compen- 
sation less than the value of one year’s 
rent. If compensation to that amount 
were awarded, and a provision were 
made that the tenant might remain one 
year longer, there would be no ultimate 
loss to the landlord. He would go 
further than that, and say that in the 
case of a good landlord whose holdings 
were let at a comparatively low rent, 
and not rack-rented in order to bring 
about the ruin of his tenants, he 
would not be sorry to see the Go- 
vernment compensate such a landlord. 
In the cases of rack-renting landlords, 
he did not think that compensation 
should be permitted, because it was 
more than probable that those rack- 
rents had largely contributed to bring 
about the present distress of the tenant. 
When the rent was confessedly mode- 
rate and reasonable, he should not at all 
object to see the Government compen- 
sate a good landlord. The effect of the 
Amendment would be to give the tenant 
only six months more than the law now 
allowed him. He had now a right of 
pre-emption for six months, and he pro- 
posed only to extend it to 12 months. 
He had not the slightest doubt that 
many tenants would do anything in their 
power or make any money sacrifice in 
order to retain their homes. In the 
case of a small money compensation, it 
would not be sufficient to give them 8 
— to America; even in the case of 
arge farmers it would hardly be enough 
if they had a family; and, therefore, 
the compensation amounted simply to 
this—that for a short time the tenant 
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might live upon it, and would then pass 
into the workhouse. It would be most 
unlikely that it would amount to enough 
to set him up in any other business, if 
there were any open to him in Ireland. 
Landlords said that if that Bill passed 
without amendment, rents could not be 
collected. He was old enough to re- 
member that creditors said, a few years 
ago, that if they took away the privi- 
lege of imprisoning their debtors for 
life they would be unable to collect their 
debts. That privilege had been taken 
away, and debts were as justly paid as 
ever they were. He believed that, as a 
rule, rents were too high in Ireland; if 
they were not too high for the land, 
they were a great deal too high for the 
tenure. Rent might be moderate when 
leases in perpetuity or for long periods, 
but not when there were only short 
jeases. He thought that the almost 
universal poverty of the country proved 
the fact that rents were too high. Long 
before the two last years of distress, he 
had seen tenant farmers living in a state 
which would be called destitution in 
England. He was very sorry to see 
that, on the votes upon this Bill, in no 
single case had the majority amounted 
to the ordinary Liberal majority, not 
even when joined with the Irish vote. 
That did not promise well for Liberal 
legislation in the future. He was sure 
that there was, on that side of the House, 
avery large number of what might be 
called ‘‘ Limited Liability Liberals.” 
Their liberality might be evident as re- 
garded England, but it did not extend 
across St.George’s Channel. He thought 
he ought to make some appeal to Eng- 
lish Liberals and Conservatives, with 
reference to Irish Questions, especially 
the Irish Land Question, which they 
did not approach altogether with clean 
hands. A certain amount of inherited 
responsibility lay upon the English and 
Scotch Members with reference to Irish 
affairs. He believed the Government 
acknowledged that responsibility ; but 
he earnestly appealed to both English 
Liberals and Conservatives to take into 
consideration the fact that, in dealing 
with Irish matters, a certain large 
amount of reparation was due for the 
spoliation and cruelty of past years. 
The Government, especially the head 
Member of it, thoroughly recognized 
that position. The right hon. Gentle- 


man the Prime Minister had paid, with 
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his own hand, many instal ents due to 
Ireland ; but he had not yet paid the 


long arrears of accumulated interest “ 


and compound interest due to that coun- 
try. He. appealed to the Government 
to accept his Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
sorry not to be able to accept the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane), nor those of 
the hon. Members for Tralee (The 
O’Donoghue) and the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). They all tended in the same 
direction—namely, to put a new prin- 
ciple in the Bill. The basis of these 
Amendments was non-payment of rent, 
rather than the admission of the prin- 
ciple of compensation. He thought he 
must say at once that he could not accept 
any of those Amendments. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue O’DONOGHUE, in moving as 
an Amendment, in page 1, at end of 
Clause, to add— 

‘Provided always, That, in every case, it 
shall be allowable for the tenant to elect between 
accepting compensation for disturbance as pro- 
vided by the third section of ‘The Landlord 
and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870,’ and selling his 
interest in his holding under such conditions 
as the court may deem reasonable ;”’ 


said, he was sorry to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that he could not accept the 
Amendment he was about to propose. 
But that would not prevent him from 
putting it to the Committee, and taking 
a division upon it. He was sorry that 
the Amendment was not considered to 
be a useful addition to the clause, and 
that the Government did not see their 
way to support it. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. Charles 


Russell) had pointed out that where the. 


rent was too high the tenant had not, 
from an economic point of view, any- 
thing to sell. To that he had heard the 
liberal rejoinder made that, when the 
tenant had nothing to dispose of, why 
should the landlord give him anything ? 
The answer was, because the high rent 
charged by the landlord had destroyed 
the marketable value of the tenant’s 
interest; and, again, because the tenant’s 
holding was always of value to himself, 
inasmuch as it furnished him with his 
only means of living. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had said 
that— 
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‘‘No Judge in his senses would award com- 
pensation to a tenant, when the landlord had 
given him permission to sell his interest.” 
That meant, that the tenant would al- 
ways be obliged to accept the permission 
to sell. He submitted that there was 
great exaggeration in the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, because it was very plain that, 
in a variety of cases, the tenant’s interest 
might be either unsaleable or of very 
little selling value. He would propose 
that, in every case where the Court de- 
cided that the landlord was acting un- 
reasonably in proceeding to evict, a ten- 
ant should have the right to select be- 
tween accepting the compensation under 
the 8rd clause of the Act, or selling his 
interest, as either course recommended 
itself to his judgment. In no case would 
he exempt the landlord from his liability 
to suffer from what must be regarded as 
a crime—namely, to evict a tenant for 
non-payment of rent which, owing to 
circumstances for which the tenant was 
not responsible, he could not pay. In 
Ulster, under the Act of 1870, a tenant, 
being evicted or disturbed by the land- 
lord, had the power of choosing whether 
he would take compensation under the 
8rd clause, or sell. He had that power 
with the permission of the Court. He 
could quite see the reason why, in 
Ulster, a discretion should be allowed to 
the Court, because the Court had, in 
every case before it, a number of terms 
which the tenant might accept, instead 
of selling his interest, according as the 
custom which existed restricted or left 
the right of the tenant free. But in the 
other Provinces the Court would have no 
means whatever of forming any judg- 
ment which would be fair for the tenant ; 
and he, therefore, ventured to submit 
that in every case in those circumstances 
the tenant should be allowed to choose 
whether he should sell his interest or 
accept compensation under the 3rd 
clause of the Act. He begged to move 
his Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, at the end of the Clause, to add the 
words “Provided always, That in every case, it 
shall be allowable forthe tenant to elect between 
accepting compensation for disturbance as pro- 
vided by the third section of ‘The Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870,’ and selling his inte- 
rest in his holding under such conditions as the 
court may deem reasonable.” —( The 0’ Donoghue.) 
‘ Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Seere- 
tary for Ireland would be able to see his 
way to accept the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Tralee (The 
O’Donoghue). One great weakness and 
danger in that Bill was contained in the 
Amendment giving the landlord the right 
of making an alternative proposition. 
By that means, they had brought into 
the Bill that system of forcing—he main- 
tained it to be—the tenant to sell his in- 
terest at a most exceptional season. It 
was ata time when there was exceedingly 
little money in the country, in the first 
place; secondly, when there were very 
few buyers of land of any description; 
and, thirdly, in very many instances, the 
property for sale was not of a saleable 
character, and the land of the holdings 
was of exceedingly poor and barren 
quality. Well, by the Amendment 
which the Committee had agreed to, an 
additional difficulty was added to the 
duty the Court had to discharge, be- 
cause they threw upon it the duty of 
ascertaining whether the offer or alter- 
native made by the landlord was of a 
reasonable character or not. Supposing 
the tenant said, ‘‘I have been unable to 
find any purchasers,” the County Court 
Judge might think that the tenant had 
made out a claim for compensation, 
under the 3rd section of the Land Act, 
where it says that the necessity for the 
alternative offer by the landlord did not 
arise until the tenant had established a 
case to the satisfaction of the Court. 
The Act ran— 

“Until the tenant had established to the 
satisfaction of the Court that he was unable to 
pay his rent, that his inability to pay arose from 
the distress, and that he was willing to con- 
tinue in the occupation of his holding upon 
just and reasonable terms as to rent, arrears of 
rent, and so forth.’’ 

Therefore, by the Amendment, the 
Court could not consider the question 
of an alternative offer until what he 
had related had occurred. Let them 
look at the number of circumstances that 
would have to be inquired into by the 
Court. They would have to inquire— 
first, whether there was a possibility of 
the tenant selling his interest ; secondly, 
whether the amount payable for his 
holding would be commensurate, or an 
equivalent for the amount the Court 
would have awarded him in compensa- 
tion under the 8rd section. If the land- 
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lord did not claim the alternative, a 
fresh set of difficulties was created for 
the Court. There had been no experi- 
ence of the matter yet; but he believed 
there would be great difficulties, on the 
one hand, when the tenant claimed from 
a grasping landlord, and, on the other 
hand, when a landlord sought to evict a 
bad tenant. He believed that in both 
cases there would be extreme doubt and 
uncertainty, and that would have been 
brought about by the acceptance of the 
Amendment to which he so much ob- 
jected. The alternative given to the 
landlord of making an offer should, he 
thought, also be given to the tenant, so 
that he might be placed upon the same 
footing as the landlord. Otherwise, he 
feared that this state of affairs would 
come about in Ireland. The deliberate 
opinion of Mr. Chichester Fortescue was 
that the right of selling his interest 
under the Ulster Custom was not a suffi- 
cient protection to the tenant. There- 
fore, he said, under those circumstances, 
and considering that the Bill was only 
to apply for a year and a-half, there 
would be extreme difficulty in ascertain- 
ing whether the landlord had made a 
reasonable offer in offering permission 
to the tenant to sell. Hesubmitted that 
the tenant ought to be given the alter- 
native suggested by the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend, either to claim com- 
crore or to sell his interest in his 
olding. The principle of free sale 
would then be established, and a great 
improvement would be effected in the 
Bill, which, as it then stood, he was 
sorry to say was greatly injured by the 
principle of compulsory sale which it 
contained. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not accept the 
Amendment. He must demur to the 
statement of the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) that the clause, as 
amended, meant forced sale. The 
Amendment proposed would unsettle 
what had been already settled, by bring- 
ing in fresh matter which was quite 
unnecessary. 

Mr. DALY said, the principle of sale 
underlying the Amendment had already 
been conceded by the Government, be- 
cause it was contained in the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Law), the only difference being 
that, under that Amendment, the sale 
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would be forced. The Amendment now 
proposed simply gave the tenant the 
opportunity of going round the market 
to see if he could make an advantageous 
bargain. There was, in his opinion, a 
great basis of justice in the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Tralee. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that one merit of 
the Amendment was to bring to the test 
the meaning of the word ‘ reasonable,” 
which, no doubt, as it was laid down in 
the Bill, was extremely vague and un- 
certain. It left the whole thing to the 
discretion of the Judges, who were likely 
to decide in very different ways, sometimes 
in an extremely unreasonable way, the 
meaning of the term. The Amendment 
brought the matter to a point, by leaving 
it to the option of the tenant to decide 
on one of two courses. In the event of 
a tenant being disturbed for any other 
reason than that mentioned in the Bill 
—namely, the non-payment of rent—he 
would be entitled to a fixed sum, and the 
Judge would be the party to settle it 
without appeal ; in that case, the land- 
lord would get his arrears of rent paid 
out of the disturbance money. He did 
think that the Government had advanced 
any reason why the Amendment should 
not be accepted. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 32; 
Noes 122: Majority 90.—(Div. List, 
No. 64.) 


Mr. GIBSON said, he did not propose 
to detain the Committee for more than a 
few moments in asking their attention 
to the Amendment standing in his 
name. It had been stated, as a justifica- 
tion of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), that the 
landlords in Ireland were in the habit, 
under the present Land Act, of gradually 
raising all their rents, and thereby prac- 
tically depriving their tenants of the 
benefit conferred upon them by the Land 
Act, and it was urged that by that pro- 
cess the interest of the tenant was eaten 
into or destroyed. That statement on 
the part of the hon. Member for Mayo 
had been distinctly challenged, and a 
noble Lord had said he would withdraw 
all opposition to the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber, if six authenticated cases were forth- 
coming for the entire of Ireland. He 
was not aware that any authenticated 
case of the kind had been given by the 
hon. Member. Now, the Amendment he 
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was about to move distinctly grappled 
with the charge which had been brought 
against the landlords in Ireland, and the 
10 years named therein exactly covered 
the period from the passing of the Land 
Act of 1870 to the present time. Surely, 
as the present Bill was avowedly brought 
in not to press too severely against land- 
lords entitled to consideration, but to 
make bad landlords do what good land- 
lords where in the habit of doing by 
punishing those who possibly abused 
their position, it was but reasonable 
that the Amendment should be fairly 
considered. He ventured to put it to the 
Committee that the Irish landlords who 
during the past 10 years, amongst which 
there had been many good years, had 
not availed themselves of their position 
to increase the rent of their tenents by a 
single shilling, should be excluded from 
the operation of the Bill. He begged to 
move his Amendment. 


Compensation for 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, at the end of the clause, to add the 
following words, “‘ Provided always, That if it 
shall appear to the Court that the rent of the 
holding has not been increased for ten years 
before the bringing of the ejectment, then and 
in every such case the claim of the tenant for 
compensation shall be disallowed.” — (Mr. 
Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.”’ 


. Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he could 
not accept the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, whom he 
would remind of the denial that some- 
thing which had been stated in the 
second reading of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
was no reason for amending the present 
measure in the manner indicated. Again, 
supposing particular rents not to have 
been raised during the last 10 years, 
that was no proof that those rents were 
necessarily moderate. Assuming that 
a landlord had never raised his tenant’s 
rent during the last 10 years, but that 
the tenant, owing to the exceptional 
calamity of last year, was now penniless, 
it was no answer to the tenant’s claim 
to say—‘‘Oh! I never raised your rent 
for 10 years.” It was not what had 
happened in past times that they had to 
consider, but what a landlord might do 
when the Bill came into operation. The 
present crisis would test whether the 
landlord was a good and reasonable one 
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or not—that was to say, whether he was 
willing to act fairly towards his tenants 
in their existing distress. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
Amendment proposed was worthy of 
consideration. Its object was to indicate 
the distinction between good and bad 
landlords. Speaking for England, he 
must say that the fact of a holding being 
continued at the same rent for 10 years 
consecutively, would be a clear proof 
that the relations between tenant and 
landlord were in a fair state, for it must 
be assumed that the rent during that 
period was a fair one. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, that there 
were few landlords in England who did 
not think that rents were now too high, 
which, 10 years ago, had been considered 
by both tenant and landlord fair and 
equitable. And in view of the pressing 
need of their tenants, many landlords 
were returning from 10 up to 50 per 
cent of the rents to their tenants. He 
knew of an estate, within a few miles of 
his residence, which some years ago let 
at £2 4s. an acre, and was a short time 
ago in the market at 10s. anacre. Such 
had been the effect of the wet seasons 
experienced, that it was necessary to let 
the land at any price. He thought it 
would be most unfair to adopt the 
Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, before he 
called on the hon. Member for Leitrim 
(Mr. Tottenham), he would point out 
that the Amendment standing in his 
name could not be put to the Committee 
without a prior Resolution being taken 
in the Committee of the Whole House. 
It might, however, be made to come 
within the powers of the Committee by the 
withdrawalof a few words. He wouldalso 
mention that the same remarks applied 
to the Amendments standing in the names 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chippenham (Sir Gabriel Goldney) and 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin). It was not within the 
powers of the Committee, without a prior 
Resolution in Committee of the Whole 
House, to grant loans to landlords, un- 
less they were included within the 
specific purposes for which the Public 
Loans Acts had been passed. Some of 
the Amendments included postponements 
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of instalments of debts due to the Crown, 
and these were clearly out of Order un- 
less the consent of the Crown were ob- 
tained. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Lorp ELCHO said, he desired to call 
attention to a point which had been 
brought to his notice by an English 
lawyer in connection with the borrowing 
powers of landlords under the Act of 
1870. The letter was to the effect— 
that by the Land Act of 1870, Section 13, 
Sub-section 42, a landlord who had not 
disturbed his tenant might borrow, from 
the Commissioners of Public Works, 
money wherewith to pay for compensa- 
tion for improvements. Now, under 
this Bill, the tenant ejected had also a 
claim for disturbance, and because the 
tenant was disturbed, the landlord would 
be unable to borrow under Sub-sec- 
tion 42. Another disability was created 
in the Bill—namely, that caused by the 
landlord having to pay compensation for 
disturbance for non-payment of rent, 
which he had not to do under the Act of 
1870, and in consequence of which he 
was barred from borrowing money under 
that Act. These points were very clearly 
put in the letter to which he had re- 
ferred, and had not, he thought, been 
raised in the previous discussions which 
had taken place on the Bill. There was 
one other point to which he wished to 
draw attention. He did not know whe- 
ther a County Court Judge had the 
power, but he certainly thought he ought 
to have it, to ascertain whether a tenant 
had any money in the bank. In order 
that the Judge might be convinced that 
the tenant was not able to pay any rent, 
“by the act of God,” there should be a 
power given him to call for the tenant’s 
bank- book, and ascertain what his 
balance was, say, on the lst of January 
last, and what money he had drawn 
from the bank. That case often arose 
in Ireland, and if the power were not 
at present vested in the Judge, he 
thought it ought to be. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that on the Ques- 
tion, whether theclause should stand part 
of the Bill, he wished to point out that the 
2nd provision provided that the tenant 
should offer to remain in reasonable 
occupation of his holding on just and 
terms as to rent, arrears of rent, and 
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otherwise. But no time was mentioned 
in the Bill as to when the tenant should 
disclose the fair and reasonable terms he 
was willing to accept. No time what- 
ever was named ; and, for anything that 
was provided, it might be that the land- 
lord would never hear the terms until 
he and the tenant were face to face with 
the County Court Judge. There ought 
to be a provision in the Bill enabling 
County Court Judges to make rules as 
to the time and conditions under which 
a tenant should serve a landlord or the 
Court with the terms as to rent, arrears, 
and otherwise, which he thought were 
just and reasonable; or, if the Judges 
were not to make rules, the Bill ought 
to contain them. That was avery im- 
portant matter, for it would cause great 
inconvenience to the Judge, and might 
be a very inconvenient surprise to the 
landlord. Another point to which he 
wished to draw attention was one 
as to which he had received a vast 
amount of correspondence. It ought 
to be stated whether the Bill was in- 
tended to apply only to the tenancies 
comprised in the 8rd section of the 
Land Act,- or whether it extended to 
any lease which did not come under 
that section. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that the 
Land Act restricted the borrowing 
powers of the landlord, so as to pre- 
vent his burdening the inheritance with 
incumbrances arising out of his own act. 
If he rejected his tenant’s reasonable 
proposal, it was not right that he should 
have the power to burden the estate 
with the claims which were the direct 
consequence of his own unreasonable 
conduct. Under the Land Act, when- 
ever a landlord disturbed a tenant in his 
occupation, the borrowing section did not 
apply, either with regard tocompensation 
for improvements or for disturbance. As 
to the means of proving that a tenant 
had money in the bank, the landlord 
could summon the bank officials to pro- 
duce their books, and thus give evidence 
as to the financial condition of the 
tenant. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that the whole 
matter turned upon the effect of the 
Bill. They knew perfectly well that 
where a landlord disturbed a tenant, he 
had no claim to borrow money to pay 
compensation under the Land Act of 
1870. 
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Mr. GIBSON said, that the point of 
his noble Friend would be raised by an 
Amendment which he proposed to move. 

Lorpv ELOCHO said, that the point 
which he had ventured to bring under 
the notice of the Government, and upon 
which he wished the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, was this—whether 
they were not extending by this Bill, to 
the Land Act of 1870, the non-payment 
of rent, and preventing the landlord from 
borrowing under the 42nd section ? The 
other point to which he wished to call 
attention was, whether a County Court 
Judge had power to examine a tenant’s 
banking account, and see whether his 
inability to pay rent was perfectly bond 

de 


fide. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that with 
reference to the question of disturbance 
by ejectment for non-payment of rent, 
under the exceptions in Section 9, it 
would be observed that a landlord was 
not by the Land Act given the power of 
borrowing money to pay such compensa- 
tion. As the landlord must first act 
unfairly before the Act could operate 
against him, it was not unfair that no 
special facilities of borrowing from the 
State should be afforded him. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
should like to know whether it was pos- 
sible for him to discuss the principle of 
his Amendment at that time? He was 
inclined to differ from what had been 
said by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. In introducing the Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said that it was to carry out the 
principle of the Land Act for temporary 
purposes, and for a limited time. He 
wished to know the effect of the prin- 
ciple laid down by this measure upon 
the provisions of the Land Act of 1870? 
There were provisions in that Act for 
limited owners to recoup themselves for 
the money which they were called upon 


to pay. 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, that the ques- 
tion was that the clause should stand 
part of the Bill, and the hon. Member 
could raise the question which he wished 
to do upon his Amendment. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that it was left 
to the County Court Judge to decide 
whether the tenant was entitled to com- 
plain of any disturbance. He had to 


decide that non-payment of rent was 
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owing to the tenant’s inability to pay, 
whether the tenant ought to continue in 
occupation of his holding upon just and 
reasonable terms, what reasonable terms 
were, and whether the landlord had or 
had not offered any reasonable alterna- 
tive to the tenant’s proposition. The 
whole matter was, therefore, placed 
under the consideration of the County 
Court Judge, and this Bill did not lay 
down, as was the case in the Land Act 
of 1870, any principles upon which the 
County Court Judge should decide ; and 
this showed what appeared to him to be 
one of the great defects in the Bill— 
namely, the necessity they were under 
of leaving this wide discretion to the 
Judges. He did not say that County 
Court Judges were not adequate to the 
work they had to perform in the exercise 
of their legitimate jurisdiction ; but he 
did not consider that such an absolute 
discretion should be intrusted to them, 
or that it fell in any degree within the 
exercise of their judicial functions. They 
might as well leave it to an2engineer or 
a surveyor to decide whether there had 
been any disturbance, as to place it in 
the power of a County Court Judge to 
decide the matter. From the nature of 
the Bill, they must, of course, leave a 
discretion somewhere ; and as it showed 
whenever a complaint was made, the 
County Court Judge would have to in- 
vestigate it, there would be thrown 
upon him the duty of defining what a 
disqualifying disturbance was as well as 
he could, as the Bill did not in itseif 
contain any definition or clause upon the 
subject. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he did not 
think that this question of borrowing 
powers was confined to limited owners 
only. He did not think that there was 
anything about it in the clause of the 
Act of 1870. This Bill was brought for- 
ward on the ground ofthe prevalence of 
distress, and it was admitted that, except 
in the case of distress, the operation of 
the 3rd clause of the Bill would not 
arise. It should be remembered that 
the distress did not fall solely upon the 
tenants. It was well known that many 
landlords were driven to the most ex- 
treme straits by the distress, and if 
additional burdens were to be placed 
upon them, it would end in their abso- 
lute ruin. Because there was distress in 
the country “‘ by the act of God,” it was 
sought absolutely to ruin the landlords, 
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and yet this argument was not allowed 
to be pleaded for them. 
Lorp ELCHO said, that, on Report, he 
should propose a clause to the effect— 
“That disturbance, within the meaning of 
the 8rd clause of this Act, shall not disentitle a 


landlord to borrow money under the provisions 
of the 42nd section of the Land Act of 1870.” 


No harm would be done to the tenant 
by that provision, and very great advan- 
tage would accrue to the landlord. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Short title and construction). 


Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said,. he 
had to move, as an addition to the 
clause, the words— 

“Except that a disturbance under this Act 
shall not be deemed a disturbance depriving the 


landlord of the power of borrowing under the 
42nd section of the Act of 1870.” 


Under the 42nd section of the Land Act, 
the power of borrowing was not confined 
to limited owners ; but any landlord who 
had to make compensation to a tenant 
for improvements, might obtain a loan 
from the Public Works Loans Commis- 
sioners on petition to the Civil Bills 
Court. That loan became a charge upon 
the estate, and took a preference over 
other charges. The concession as to 
borrowing was made at the time of the 
passing of the Land Act as a general one 
to landlords, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister stated that he 
had provided the sum of £1,000,000 to 
meet these loans, but he did not wish it 
to go forth that no more than that sum 


was to be advanced. He did not think | Bill 


that anyone had a right to interfere be- 
tween the landlord and the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners. For that reason, 
he begged to move the addition to the 
clause of the words he had read. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at end of clause, the words “ Except 
that a disturbance under this Act shall not be 
deemed to be a disturbance depriving the land- 
lord of the power of borrowing under the 42nd 
section of the Land Act of 1870.”—(Sir Gabriel 
Goldney.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ Thatthose words 
be there added.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland had told the Committee that he 
had been compelled to introduce the 
measure for the purpose of providing 
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against the unreasonable conduct of a 
small minority of landlords, who sought 
to take advantage of the present distress 
by acting in an unreasonable manner, 
and clearing their estates and robbing 
the tenants of their interest. What was 
the effect of the proposition on the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chippenham 
(Sir Gabriel Goldney)? After having 
passed a measure to fine unreasonable 
landlords for an unreasonable exercise 
of their privileges, the Committee was 
now asked to set aside a sum of money 
for compensating those landlords for 
acting unreasonably. It seemed to him 
that that was the coolest proposition that 
had been brought forward, since the in- 
troduction of the Bill. If carried, it would 
be a direct encouragement to bad land- 
lords to clear their estates at that time, 
in order that they might do so at the 
expense of the ratepayers of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. It wasnot suffi- 
cient that unreasonable conduct on the 
part of a small minority of Irish land- 
lords should cause the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
introduce that Bill upon which they had 
spent so much time in discussion ; it was 
not sufficient that many thousands of 
constables should be necessary in order 
to protect the landlords in their unreason- 
able conduct ; but now they were asked 
to compensate the landlords for the fines 
which they were to be made to pay by 
making them advances of public money. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to, and added to the 


Mr. TOTTENHAM: I understood 
your ruling to be, Sir, that I cannot 
move my first Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : In stating whatI 
did, that the proposed clause could not 
be put, I ought to have stated that Iam 
acting in accordance with the highest 
authorities of the House, that the two 
clauses, in the present form, could not be 
put; but the second clause, with the 
omission of some points, might come 
under the powers of the Committee. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he would 
move a clause to meet that view, and 
would confine his remarks to that clause 
only, which was intended to protect those 
landlords who, under the operation of 
that measure, would be unable to collect 
their rents; and it appeared to him so 
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reasonable that he could not help hoping 
that the Government would accept it, 
unless, indeed, some of the speeches 
from the Treasury Bench might be taken 
as evidence of a desire to improve the 
landlords out of the country altogether. 
He had listened to some of those speeches 
with pain and indignation. They would 
have been more worthy of hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, or of the agi- 
tators now convulsing the country, rather 
than of Statesmen on the Treasury Bench. 
No statements more heartless or cruel 
from Statesmen on the Treasury Bench 
had ever been made about the landlords 
of Ireland. Nota single fact or figure 
had been brought forward to prove these 
imputations and insinuations; and it 
would be well if right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench had been less 
disposed to deal with hypothetical pro- 

ositions of what might or might not 
lupe, and had brought forward some 
distinct and specific charges, instead of 
those which he believed existed solely 
in their excited imaginations. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had charged landlords with 
clearing their estates for the purpose of 
growing sheep instead of men. [Mr. 
W. E. Forster: I never used any such 
expression at all.| He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to have said so. 
Perhaps the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land would be responsible for it, as well 
as for this—‘‘ Deluging the tenants with 
evictions which they might now have in 
their pockets.’’ The Prime Minister had 
also talked of 15,000 people turned help- 
less and homeless on the world; but 
when his facts came to be confronted 
with the figures, what became of that 
statement? Why, it was relegated to 
the region of hypothesis, from which he 
ought never to have brought such a state- 
ment against the unfortunate landlords. 
He (Mr. Tottenham) used the term ‘‘un- 
fortunate ” advisedly, for they were the 
only persons to be pitied under the pro- 
posed legislation. It was based on figures 
which bore a totally different interpreta- 
tion to that put before the House. The 
speeches of right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench had been infused with 
a spirit of aggressiveness and hostility 
against landlords which was not called 
for. If those statements could be sub- 
stantiated, the Committee had aright to 
the proofs, and the landlords had a right 
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to be told upon what evidence they were 
charged with these offences, and who the 
minority were of which so much had 
been said. Questions on these points 
had been asked by several hon. Mem- 
bers, and replies had been given that 
these were questions for debate ; but re- 
plies were never given when they were 
so brought forward. In reply to several 
questions put upon that subject by the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton), by himself 
(Mr. Tottenham), and by other hon. 
Members on the same side of the Com- 
mittee, he had not heard a single syllable 
of reply from the Treasury Bench. He 
would not trouble the Committee with 
the many arguments brought forward in 
the public Press, and by hon. Members, 
showing the disastrous effect this mea- 
sure would have upon the rights of land- 
lords. That point had been conceded 
from all sides of the Committee, Libe- 
ral as well as Conservative, by Gentle- 
men representing alike financial, com- 
mercial, and landed interests. He would 
merely say that, unless the Committee 
were prepared to accept the proposal 
which he now made, they must discard 
all.the evidence on this point as utterly 
worthless, and accept, in their entirety, 
all the statements of the authors of this 
Bill, who asserted what was not the fact, 
without bringing forward the slightest 
proof or substantiation of any kind in 
support of their statements. He hoped 
the Committee, however, would consider 
that his proposal was based on simple 
justice, and was one which, in the inte- 
rests of the landowners, should be con- 
ceded. He would further say that when 
the State was rendering difficult, or, 
perhaps, impossible, the payment of rent, 
was it not also right that the State 
should defer its claims upon property of 
this character? He would, therefore, 
ask the Committee to support his pro- 
posed clause, which was as follows :— 
(Relief of landowners from Imperial taxation 
and repayment of loans.) 


‘‘ During the continuation of this Act, and 
for six months next ensuing the expiring thereof, 
no landowner who shall be able to show satis- 
factorily that his rents are twenty per cent in 
arrear, owing to default in payment of the rent 
by his tenants, shall be called upon to pay In- 
come Tax or tithe rentcharge, where such are 
payable. And the production of the rental and 
office books, coupled with a declaration by the 


‘owner or his agent, made before a Justice of the 


Peace, shall be considered sufficient proof by the 
official charged with the collection of the said 
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taxes or instalments that such percentage is still 


due and unpaid. 


Masor O’BEIRNE said, he was very 
happy to second this clause, because it 
seemed to him only reasonable and fair 
that taxes charged on the land should be 
exempted at the time when the landlords 
were getting nothing from the Jand. 
That was only reason, common sense, 
and fair play. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was evi- 
dently of that opinion, because the 
remedy which he favoured in the pre- 
sent case was to abolish rent for hold- 
ings under £20, and for the State to re- 
imburse the landlords. He believed the 
present Bill was useless, for it would 
only lead to a lot of litigation, and would 
not help the tenant one rap. 


New Clause (Relief of landowners from 
Imperial taxation and repayment of 
loans, )—(Mr. Tottenham ;)—brought up, 
and read a first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
ue That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed, that 
if this clause were accepted, English and 
Scotch tenants would certainly have a 
great grievance ; because, if the doctrine 
that when rents were 20 per cent in 
arrear no Income Tax was to be paid 
were accepted in Ireland, it ought to 
apply to English and Scotch estates as 
well. The arguments of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had supported 
the proposal (Major 0’ Beirne) were based 
on a misconception of the object and 
effect of the Bill. If its object was to 
effect a suspension of the payment of 
rent, there would be a strong argument 
for this new clause; but what he and his 
Colleagues believed was, that reasonable 
landlords would not be affected by the 
measure at all, and the only men affected 
by it would be those who, having tenants 
unable to pay, were treating them harshly 
and ejecting them. He denied having 
attacked landlords as a class, and defied 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Major O’Beirne) to find any remark in 
any one of his speeches containing such 
a statement as that which had been 
quoted. On the contrary, he had always 
declared that, in his opinion, the great 
majority of landlords had behaved with 
great forbearance. The Bill merely forced 
landlords, who were behaving unreason- 
ably in ejecting their tenants, to give 
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them compensation; and that, hethought, 
nobody could object to. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN begged to 
say a word on behalf of a class which 
had beer libelled by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Leitrim (Major O’Beirne). 
He (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) knew some- 
thing of the landlords of Ireland, and 
he declared that only a very small mino- 
rity of them were liable to the charge 
that had been made, and that it was a 
mere libel to speak of them as a whole 
in the manner the hon. and gallant 
Member had done. Only a very small 
minority were guilty of the acts com- 
plained of; and when the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman tried to make out that 
this was a picture of the class as a whole, 
he could only tell him that he was doing 
landlords a grievous wrong. He (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan) had a better right to 
speak for the landlords of Ireland than 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, because 
he represented a county which had as 
good and as bad landlords as the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s own; but, 
while some of those landlords voted 
against the hon. and gallant Member, 
not one voted against him (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan). 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, land- 
lords had submitted to every possible 
sacrifice in order not to be drawn into 
litigation with their tenants. It was not 
the Bill itself of which he complained, 
but the interpretation which the tenants 
were putting upon it. He could assure 
the Committee that, throughout Ireland, 
it was interpreted everywhere as a sus- 
pension of rent for two years. That was 
the view of the tenants, no matter how 
unreasonable; nothing would convince 
them that that was not a correct one, 
until they had the decision of the County 
Court Judge in repeated instances. 
Therefore, as he had said, landlords who 
had submitted to every kind of sacrifice 
rather than resort to litigation, would 
now be obliged to bring these cases 
before the Courts, in order to show their 
tenants what the real state of the law 
was. They would be compelled to issue 
writs against tenants who could pay, 
merely to convince them that this was 
not a Bill to suspend rents for 18 months. 
He believed he was the only extensive 
Trish landowner on that side of the Com- 
mittee, and he voted for the second read- 
ing of the Bill, because the wholesale 
evictions in certain places were a scandal 
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in the eyes of Europe, and were a danger 
from their effect on the people who wit- 
nessed them. But he voted for it also 
in the hope that considerable Amend- 
ments would be introduced in the course 
of the Bill through Committee, and he 
was encouraged in that hope by the 
words of the Prime Minister in the de- 
bate on the second reading, when he 
said that the remedy should be carefully 
adopted and limited to the necessity. 
Trusting those words, he had expected 
that limitations would be introduced 
into the Bill to protect the landlord from 
injustice. He had supported the Bill 
throughout, because he believed the 
tenants in Ireland had grievances to be 
redressed; but, at the same time, he ex- 
pected that something would be done for 
the landlords. The present Bill seemed 
to him merely to compel bad landlords to 
do what good landlords had always 
done; but, unfortunately, the measure 
had beén represented everywhere as a 
Bill for the suspension of the payment 
of rent for a year and a-half, and, for 
that reason, very great difficulty would 
be thrown in the way of good landlords. 
- In his own case, all his 80 tenants owed 
him three years of rent; he had done 
nothing to obtain that rent from them, 
and now, unless something were done, 
his remedy would be postponed for this 
further time. The result would be that, 
as bad landlords had taken care to pro- 
tect themselves, good landlords would be 
in a worse position than bad ones. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, the Amend- 
ment came to this, that where a landlord 
was not in receipt of 20 per cent of his 
rents, that he should keep back the In- 
come Tax on 80 per cent which he had 
received. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Well, if the 
Amendment did not mean that, it meant 
nothing. Of course, where a landlord 
had not received his rents, he would not 
be called upon to pay Income Tax on 
them ; while it would be very unjust to 
let him off the Income Tax on the rents 
he had received, because there were 
other rents which he had not received. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY thought 
there was no danger that the tenants 
would be misled as to the meaning of 
the Bill. They were scarcely likely, 
when it was necessary for them to go 
into Court to enforce their claim, to do 
that under a misapprehension as to the 
meaning of the Act. A great advantage 
of the Bill would be that it would also 
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bring the tenants into the Courts of 
Justice to have their claims adjudicated 
upon with a knowledge that justice would 
be done them, than that they should re- 
main outside protesting that they could 
not obtain their rents. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Villiers Stuart) had 
spoken of not having had any rents for 
three years, and he talked of the hardship 
that he was suffering; but the case was 
an extraordinary one. He could under- 
stand a Gentleman, just before a General 
Election, not pressing his tenants for 
their rents; and although, of course, he 
had no suspicion of creating a feeling in 
his favour by doing that, yet as the hon. 
Gentleman had now obtained the seat, 
he hoped he would console himself for 
his liberality by that reflection, even if 
he never recovered his rent at all. As 
to this claim to abolish Income Tax, it 
was impossible, because it could not be 
done in Ireland without extending the 
same measure of relief to England and 
Scotland, and then the result would be 
to throw the tax on the shoulders of the 
tenants rather than on the landlords. 

Lorp ELCHO said, the hon. Member 
who had just spoken had chargedthehon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Villiers Stuart) 
with remitting his rent for three years in 
order to obtain popularity. That was one 
way of winning the votes of electors ; but 
another and less satisfactory way was 
that of bringing in and supporting mea- 
sures of this kind, which took property 
from the landlord and gave it to the 
tenant. He might remark, in reference 
to that matter, that he was quite sure 
justice would never be done to landlords 
until their votes were as numerous as 
those of their tenants. He had always 
observed that the legislation very much 
depended upon a numerical proportion 
of classes, and the distribution of poli- 
tical power. The hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had said 
that it was very unfair for landlords to 
ask that taxes should be removed on the 
20 per cent of Income Tax which they 
had not received. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that was 
scarcely a correct representation of his 
remark. What he said was, that the 
Government did not collect Income Tax 
on incomes which had not been received. 

Lorp ELCHO replied, that he was 
afraid the landlord would have to pay 
his Income Tax although he had not 
received his rent. The real difficulty 
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was, that in this attempt to guard against 
the acts of bad landlords, the good land- 
lords throughout the length and breadth 
of Ireland were being punished. Letters 
without end in the newspapers, which 
had not received contradiction, proved 
this broad fact, that in Ireland where 
there was no distress, the tenantry every- 
where, whether by conspiracy, by agree- 
ment, or by some extraordinary con- 
sensus of opinion, had come to the con- 
clusion that they ought not to pay rent. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he had been 
rather surprised at the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham), in which he had asked for a 
remission of 20 per cent in Income Tax 
from the landlord for rent in arrear, and 
not only from Income Tax, but also from 
tithe-charge. He did not know whe- 
ther the hon. Member was aware, but 
the Committee were, no doubt, aware, 
that on the rental in Ireland, as a general 
rule, landlords did not pay Income Tax 
on more than 60 per cent. It was paid 
on the Poor Law valuation, and if that 
Amendment were adopted, and 20 per 
cent were deducted, they would really 
pay on 40 per centonly. It was a most 
unreasonable thing to ask the Committee 
to accede to such a proposal as that. It 
was quite bad enough at present, when 
the landlord escaped paying Income Tax 
at the same rate as the shopkeepers or 
professional men. At present, 40 per 
cent was saved; and if the Amendment 
were adopted, they would only pay on 
40 per ceut—60 per cent being deducted. 
He had listened during that debate, which 
had been many days under discussion, 
and had heard many reasons he might 
bring forward against that Bill. The 
principal reason brought forward by the 
Landlord Party on the Opposition side 
was that the Bill was unreasonable and 
not required, because there was no in- 
justice done to the tenant. He had 
already brought before the notice of the 
Committee four or five cases in his own 
county to show that there was injustice. 
He had brought them forward, because 
the rents were over and above the limit 
of £30. In those cases the parties were 
in arrear to the extent of one year’s rent 
only. He had received that night, by 
post, from his own county, a letter with 
reference to a much worse case. It was 
the case of a widow named Ellen 
O’Brien, who had been served with a 
writ. It was dated from the High 
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Court of Justice, Exchequer Division, 
Dublin, and required her to enter an 
appearance personally, after so many 
days, at the Exchequer Chambers, 
Dublin. It was for a half-year’s rent, 
due the 25th March last. The noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) had said that landlords were un- 
able to get theirrent; but it appeared to 
him (Mr. O’Sullivan) that they were, in 
many cases, taking extreme measures in 
order to obtain it. ‘They talked on that 
side about the landlords; but he would 
say that they were acting in a most cruel 
and exacting manner, nearly all over the 
country. Here they had a case in which 
a poor widow was being sued for half-a- 
year’s rent. 

Captain AYLMER asked if the hon. 
Member was in Order in discussing the 
question as to the exaction of landlords? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. O’Sullivan) would be out of 
Order in discussing that question ; but 
I think he has only alluded to it inci- 
dentally, while communicating the con- 
tents of the letter he had received to 
the Committee. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he bowed to 
the ruling of the Chair. He only wanted 
to show that the landlords did not re- 
quire any relief. Here was a case of a 
widow being served with a writ for rent, 
which was only due 10 weeks; and, at 
the same time that he had brought that 
before the Committee, they had a land- 
lord standing up and asking for relief in 
the way of abatement on the Income 
Tax. He thought that he had clearly 
shown that the landlord only paid then 
on 60 per cent, because it was paid only 
on the Poor Law valuation. He must 
say that if they got such an abatement 
as that then asked for, it would be most 
unreasonable and unjust. As it was, 
the landlord escaped, when the shop- 
keepers and professional men had to 
pay; and, therefore, he thought that a 
more unreasonable, unfair, or unjust 
proposition had never been put before 
that House, than that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham). 

Tur O’ DONOGHUE said, that a more 
extraordinary proposal than that of the 
hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham) 
was never put upon the Notice Paper of 
that House. He was astonished at the 
short-sightedness of the hon. Member, 
inasmuch as, notwithstanding his short 
experience in that House, he had already 
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gained the position of one of the pillars 
of landlordism. To admit the Amend- 
ment would be to admit a principle which 
would strike a fatal blow to every prin- 
ciple of tenant-right. Still, he was glad 
that it had been placed upon the Notice 
Paper, if only to show what was passing 
in the mind of his hon. Friend and those 
whom he represented. He believed, also, 
that it indicated the principle upon which 
they acted. What did that Amendment 
mean? It meant that the rent was to be 
regulated, not in ,accordance with the 
price of produce, nor the capacity for 
produce of the soil, nor the effect of 
competition, but in accordance with the 
charges which the landlords had to 
meet. They had constantly stated at 
meetings all over the country, that it 
was on that principle that they granted 
their claim for some mode of settling 
the question of rent. The hon. Mem- 
ber, in putting that Notice on the Paper, 
had practically admitted that for which 
they had contended. He was happy to 
think that there was no chance whatever 
of such a principle as that advocated by 
the hon. Member receiving the sanction 
of that House. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not know 
whether it was the intention of the hon. 
Member for Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham) 
to divide the Committee upon that ques- 
tion; but he should say that it seemed 
to him that the position taken up by 
the hon. Member was a wrong one. It 
was well known that the ordinary cus- 
tom, when there were tenant farmers 
was, that if the tenant could not pay 
his rent, the landlord did not pay the 
Income Tax. He obtained the exemp- 
tion which he claimed in those cases. 
But, moreover, in the great majority 
of cases, as pointed out by the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Sullivan), the landlords charged 
more rent than the Government valua- 
tion, and it was upon that valuation 
that the Income Tax averages were 
based, so that the landlord did not 
suffer any real injury if there was an 
arrear, because, ordinarily, he only paid 
upon that which he received. The hon. 
Member, in the early part of his speech, 
attacked the Front Government Bench 
for having criticized the conduct of what 
were called bad landlords. He (Mr. 
Biggar) believed that there were but a 
small number of such landlords; but, at 
the same time, there could be no doubt 
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of their existence. He held in his hand 
a letter he had received from a friend 
of his who was not a member of the 
Land League. He described a parti- 
cular landlord—he should not then name 
him—as having increased his rents, in 
some cases to as much as three-fold that 
of the Poor Law valuation. If the 
valuers did not give him satisfaction, he 
sent them away. Often the amount to 
be paid was three times the Poor Law 
valuation; and it was impossible that 
that could be paid, were it not for 
American, English, and Scotch friends, 
who sent over money to the tenants, 
The writer of that letter went on to 
point out that should the unfortunate 
tenants not have a good season, they 
would be likely to die in the winter. He 
understood that most of the property of 
that landlord was to be left at rack-rent. 
The writer of the letterreferred to the hon, 
Member for Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham), 
Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, that 
the hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham) had dwelt principally upon 
the question of Income Tax; but there 
was another important item. He be- 
lieved he should be right in stating that 
landlords were not, as a rule, getting 
more than 25 per cent of their rents; 
and he thought it was hard that they 
should be called upon to pay tithe-rent- 
charge, which amounted to about a 
tenth of their income—if they got it. 
This year, he should only receive, pro- 
bably, about 25 per cent on his land. 
At the time the Bill was brought in, not 
a single tenant had gone to the office to 
pay his rent. That happened because 
they believed that that Bill, in point of 
fact, was for a suspension of rents. He 
knew that they were mistaken; but 
what he complained of and thoroughly 
deprecated, was being drawn into the 
Land Court in the manner forced upon 
him by the terms of that Bill. Of 
course, it might not be the fault of that 
Bill; he only stated what he believed 
was the subject of much comment on 
the part of the landlords. He could 
assure hon. Members opposite that no 
man in that House was a better Irish- 
man than he was, or had a less divided 
sympathy with the tenants in their 
difficulties and grievances; and, there- 
fore, he should be ready to support any 
measure which would place the tenure 
of land upon a fair and just footing. 
He would put it to the Government whe- 
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ther some provision might not be added 
to the Bill by which some relief might 
be given tothe landlords. He believed 
that no landlord would take hold of 
such an opportunity in order to clear 
his estates. If he did, he deserved no 
consideration whatever. He trusted 
that the Government would be able to 
see their way to do something for the 
landlords of Ireland. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. FINIGAN said, that, in the ab- 
sence of his respected Leader (Mr. 
Parnell), he begged to move the clause 
which stood in his name. It was— 

“That in any case where the holding is 
valued at or under the annual value of fifteen 
pounds, when the court shall have awarded 
compensation for disturbance, in accordance 
with the provisions of that Act, it shall be com- 
petent for the tenant to require in lieu of such 
compensation that the court shall suspend the 
decree for the recovery of the holding until the 
thirty-first day of December eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-one.”’ ; 


He need not point out that that was 
simply a matter for the benefit of the 
poorer classes of tenants whom that Bill 
was expected to compensate. It simply 
left to them the right of remaining until 
the time stated upon their small hold- 
ings, where the compensation was not 
sufficient to send them abroad or keep 
them for any length of time. If those 
tenants were really driven out of their 
small holdings, it meant being driven at 
once into the workhouse, so as to be- 
come a tax not only to those good land- 
lords of whom they had heard so much 
in the House, and so little in Ireland, 
but they would become a serious charge 
upon the other unfortunate tenants of 
the district. He would not delay the 
time of the Committee, having pointed 
out these few facts; and he trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would be able to 
see his way to accept the Amendment 
which he had already read to the Com- 
mittee. 


New Clause (Suspension of decree of 
recovery, )—(Mr. Finigan,)—brought up, 
and read a first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not agree to the clause moved by 
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the hon. Member (Mr. Finigan), which 
would make the Bill what it had, with- 
out foundation, been charged with being 
—namely, a Bill for suspension of 
the payment of rent. With regard also 
to the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow, the Government could 
not depart from the lines of the Bill, 
which was to give compensation in cases 
where it appeared that justicerequired it. 
Mr. PARNELL said, he had urged 
almost everything he had to say in sup- 
port of the proposed clause on former 
occasions, and would then not detain the 
Committee at that moment further than 
to say that, in his opinion, the Bill would 
have been improved had it contained 
some such principle as the clause em- 
bodied, coupled with some machinery 
for enabling landlords to obtain ad- 
vances when their tenants were unable 
to pay their rents. This would afford 
much greater protection than was given 
in the Bill to small tenants, which, as it 
stood, he feared would afford them little 
or no protection. He should be com- 
pelled to take a division on the clause. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 31; 
Noes 116: Majority 85.—(Div. List, 
No. 65.) 

Schedule. 


Mr. LEAHY said, he would call the 
attention of the Committee, in moving 
the Amendment which stood in his name, 
to the answer of the Local Government 
Board in reply to the application of the 
Guardians to have Athy Union included 
in the Schedule of the Bill. It would 
be seen that they were only two or three 
days late in their application to have the 
Union scheduled. The reply of the Local 
Government Board was to the effect that 
they had received the resolution of the 
8rd March, referring to the necessity of 
including Athy Union in the Schedule, 
and had to state, in reply, that the ap- 
plication could not then be entertained, 
the 29th ultimo being the last day for 
entertaining applications for loans. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would take 
the matter of the application into con- 
cideration, for, had it been made in 

roper time, it would have brought the 
Tnion under the operation of the Bill. 
As an illustration of the distress pre- 
vailing in the district, he would call at- 
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tention to some cases of ejectment that 
had come before the Judge. In one 
case, Richard Young stated that he had 
the land fully cropped with five acres of 
oats, two acres of barley, and two 
acres of turnips, the whole being worth 
£100 at least. He owed nothing in the 
world but the rent ; his father paid £240 
for the farm, and he himself had been 
in possession for 35 years. His family 
consisted of five persons; his rent had 
been £19 a-year, and his present land- 
‘lord had raised it to £44. There could 
be no plainer case than this, and the 
Judge said he would take time to con- 
sider the case. In the next case, only 
one year’s rent wasdue. The defendant 
had been 40 years on the farm, and in- 
tended to spend his life there if he could. 
The next case was that of a person who 
had paid his rent regularly; he only 
owed a year and a-half’s rent. Besides 
these, a large number of cases had 
been brought forward, and the Judge 
stayed execution in all of them, until the 
ist November. The effect of all this 
would be, that unless the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land came forward and scheduled this 
Union, these parties would be turned 
out of their holdings. Hon. Members 
would see that the Judge, who had 


stated he would give every reasonable 
time that the law allowed, was in favour 
of the tenantry in these cases; but they 
would also observe that he was powerless 
in the matter, beyond a certain time, 
unless the Union were included in the 


Schedule. There was another reason 
why that should be done, in the fact 
that the number of persons in the 
poor-house had risen from 318 in the 
year 1870, to 320 in 1879, and to 430 in 
the present year. That was in addition 
to the out-door relief afforded by the 
Guardians, and to the special out-door 
relief given, in some cases, to small far- 
mers. Under the circumstances, he be- 
sought the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to agree to add this Union to the Sche- 
dule. He begged to move that the 
words ‘‘ County Kildare, Athy Union,” 
be added to the Schedule. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 8, after the word ‘ Tralee,” 
to insert the words “county Kildare, Athy 
Union.” —(Mr. Leahy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. Leahy 
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Lorp ELOHO said, he had no inten. 
tion to follow the hon. Member who had 
just —_— into the details of the 
cases he had alluded to; but he had 
understood the hon. Member to refer 
to a case of great hardship and cruelty, 
which related to the tenant of a Duke, 
In Ireland there was, at one time, only 
one Duke, the Duke of Leinster. There 
was now another Duke. [Mr. Lzany; 
The Duke of Leeds. ] His contention was 
that the hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
no name; and it had appeared to him 
(Lord Elcho) that the name should be 
given, in order that inquiry might be 
made into the alleged facts, and, if 
possible, that the statement might be 
refuted. He had now, however, suc- 
ceeded in the object he had in view. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, they had 
already debated whether the Act was to 
apply to non-scheduled, or only to the 
scheduled Unions, and it had been de- 
cided that it was to apply to the latter 
only. He could not follow the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Leahy) through the 
statements he had made ; but it must be 
remembered that they were er parte 
statements, and that the Committee had 
no power to go into them, No doubt, 
there might be cases for inclusion 
which, unhappily, it was not now pos- 
sible to admit. The Government had 
adopted a definition which the late Go- 
vernment and the late Parliament laid 
down with reference to relief, and that, 
he must tell the Committee, they could 
not then alter. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland on what prin- 
ciple he insisted upon maintaining the 
Schedule unaltered? He was much 
better acquainted with the state of 
Ireland than the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He had just spent six months in 
travelling through the distressed dis- 
tricts, and he would like to know upon 
what principle the Union of Mallow, 
one of the distressed districts, was ex- 
cluded? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he’ must point 
out to the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan), that the question before the 
Committee was simply that the words 
‘county Kildare, Atby Union,” be in- 
serted in the Schedule. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he submitted, 
with all deference, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth was justified in the course 
he was taking. 
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Mr. MELDON said, he thought his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Leahy) had made as strong a case 
as it was possible to make out for the 
admission of Athy Union to the scheduled 
districts. He understood that this Bill 
had been framed upon a principle, and 
the principle which was applied to the 
other Unions would certainly apply to 
those of Kildare. He thought it hardly 
fair on the part of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to state that the facts brought 
forward by his hon. Friend could not be 
accepted or acted upon in that House. 
His hon. Friend had shown that it was 
by a purely exceptional circumstance 
that the Athy Union had not been 
scheduled—namely, that application was 
made on the 8rd of March, while the 
29th of February was the last day for 
scheduling the Unions. The Local Go- 
vernment Board, to whom application 
was made, had given no other answer 
than that it was technically out of date; 
therefore, they had a clear proof that 
upon every other technical rule the 
Union should be included in the 
Schedule. The hon. Member had be- 
sides stated a number of cases where 
the necessity for legislation was abund- 
antly clear; and, in doing so, had pointed 
out a case where forcible possession had 
been taken of a farm, but where the 
Judge, notwithstanding that an act of 
violence had taken place, actually ex- 
tended the time of taking possession. 
His hon. Colleague had further cited a 
number of cases in which the Judge had 
stayed execution. What stronger facts 
than these could be brought forward on 
behalf of cases which the Bill already 
applied to? As an additional reason for 
including the Union in question in the 
Schedule, the workhouse had been fuller 
than it had been for some years pre- 
viously, there being 420 inmates at the 
present time, as compared with 320 and 
318 in the years 1879and 1880. Again, 
they found out-door relief was being 
granted in the Union to the very class of 
persons to whom the Bill applied — 
namely, the small farmers, 76 of whom 
had received relief of that kind. Then, 
reference had been made to the enormous 
amount of distress caused by the sweep- 
ing away of the crops by floods—the 
crops being the only means the tenant 
had of paying his rent. He(Mr. Meldon) 
defied the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in 
the case of any one of the Unions men- 
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tioned in the Schedule, to show such a 
combination of distressing circumstances 
as had been embraced in the question 
before the Committee. He could con- 
ceive no stronger argument in favour of 
the admission of Athy Union than the 
cases vouched for upon the personal 
authority of his hon. Friend. With 
reference to another point—namely, that 
this relief was not wanted in the County 
of Kildare, he (Mr. Meldon) was aware 
that the same necessity did not exist 
there as in other parts, because the 
Unions round about Athy had been 
giving an enormous amount of work, 
and keeping destitution from the doors 
of persons living in these districts. That 
remark, however, did not apply to 
Queen’s County, where evictions were 
rife at that moment; and he would main- 
tain that there was no place in Ireland 
where relief was more wanted than in 
some places in that county. The Union 
of Athy had been excluded from the 
Schedule simply through a technical 
error. Every condition but one that was 
requisite to bring the Union under the 
Act had been fulfilled ; and, therefore, 
he trusted that the case would be re-con- 
sidered by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, from 
everything he had heard that evening 
he could only arrive at the conclusion 
that the Schedule had been made on the 
most haphazard principle. As he under- 
stood, the right hon. Gentleman said 
there was a fatality in following in the 
principles of his Predecessors in this 
matter, which, if he persisted in, might 
lead him into many errors. The way 
the Schedule was made up was this— 
it was made upon the Reports of the 
Inspectors submitted to the authorities 
of Dublin Castle. Whether the districts 
got into the Schedule depended in a great 
measure upon localenergy. One district 
which was very poor was put into the 
Schedule, while another district equally 
poor, side by side with it, was excluded. 
The reason was that some fussy indi- 
vidual had harassed the Inspector suffi- 
ciently to induce him to include his 
district. The Schedule was drawn upon 
no principle at all, but entirely upon a 
haphazard plan. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had been allowed a liberty to 
travel away from the subject under dis- 
cussion which was denied to private 
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Members. He had been permitted to 
refer to the principle of the measure in 
the course of the debate in Committee, 
while they had not. If he were in 
Order, he would ask upon what principle 
the Government framed this Schedule ? 
The hon. Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Leahy) had shown the state of his Union, 
and. the increase there had been in the 
pauperism there, and the way in which 
the number of inmates in the poorhouse 
had increased. In some places, which 
were not included in the Schedule, the 
farmers had been so poor that they had 
been obliged to obtain seeds for their 
crops by means of charity. He would 
ask, when it was proved that there was 
no employment for labourers in certain 
districts, and the farmers were so miser- 
ably poor that they could not obtain 
seed for their own ground, whether the 
Act ought not to be extended to those 
places? He maintained that that Sche- 
dule had been compiled in an entirely 
haphazard manner, and that it was a 
disgrace to the legal authorities of Ire- 
land. When this Schedule should be 
circulated throughout Ireland, it would 
show the people the ignorance of English 
officials with regard to that country ; for 
while some of the richest Poor Law 
Unions in Ireland were included, on the 
other hand, some of the poorest were 
left out. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought that 
this Amendment deserved attention. If 
it were right for a tenant farmer, in 
the districts scheduled in the Bill, to 
obtain compensation, he could see no 
reason why the poor tenant who hap- 
pened to be in a non-scheduled Union 
should not get the same advantage. The 
hon. Member for Kildare (Mr. Leahy) 
had pointed out a case in which the 
tenant farmers had been served with 
ejectments, and the ejectments had been 
given against them in a County Court. 
It had been shown that the rent charged 
was excessive, and that all conditions 
were complied with upon which the 
arguments in support of this Bill rested. 
It appeared to him that the general 
principle of the Bill ought to be carried 
out in all parts of Ireland where the 
people were suffering from excessive 
rent and so forth; and he could not see 
the use of spending all this time in 
passing a Bill which was to be so limited 
in its extent. If the Government could 
not show any special reason why these 
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Unions should be excluded, then they 
ought to adopt the Amendment. In a 
great many cases, either from negli- 
gence or from other causes, such as not 
applying in a proper time, many of the 
most impoverished districts in Ireland 
were not in this Schedule. It appeared 
to him as if the object of the Schedule 
was to give rise to endless litigation. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, in 
introducing this Bill, he was sensible 
that they were proposing legislation 
of a highly exceptional character, 
and they stated reasons which they 
thought justified that proceeding on 
their part. One of the conditions they 
had laid down for themselves was that, 
the legislation being of an exceptional 
nature, it was absolutely requisite to 
mark out by a clear and sharp line that 
could not be mistaken, so that Parlia- 
ment might perfectly well understand, 
at any future time, within what limits 
it should be made a precedent. They 
found that the late Government, or 
rather the late Parliament, had dealt 
with certain portions of Ireland in an 
exceptional manner for certain purposes, 
and they had accepted the limits so 
dealt with as the limit of their Bill. 
From the point of view in which they 
contemplated the matter, under very 
special circumstances and very strict 
limitations, they proposed to interfere 
with freedom of contract; and the rule 
that they laid down for themselves in 
doing so was a strictness in local defini- 
tion, bearing in mind the state of things 
which they found to exist in Ireland. 
The Government found in certain por- 
tions of Ireland difficulties of govern- 
ment and of administration existing 
which it was their duty to confront, and 
their proposal had been all along to 
apply the remedy in those portions of 
Ireland already marked out. The Com- 
mittee had already decided in favour of 
those limitations, and not to extend the 
exceptional legislation to the whole of 
Ireland. The present proposal was to 
extend the application of the Bill, not 
to the whole of Ireland, but to one par- 
ticular district not named in the Sche- 
dule. If they were to do that, and to 
extend the application of the Bll in any 
case, they would have to consider, with 
most imperfect and inadequate means, 
of other Unions lying beyond the limits 
marked out in the measure. Now, that 
was a process which it would be plainly 
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irrational for them to undertake. There 
were also proposals to exclude portions 
of the eleduled districts from the ope- 
rations of the Bill. Those proposals, if 
acted upon, would involve the Com- 
mittee in another set of ‘difficulties, and 
impose upon them a toil which they 
would be powerless to complete success- 
fully. The Government, he maintained, 
must endeavour in this matter to pro- 
ceed upon particular and intelligible 
rules. They had to deal with an evil 
affecting certain portions of Ireland; 
their view was not to adapt the law 
precisely to the particular modicum or 
quantum of distress which might be 
found in any particular spot over the 
face of Treland. The local limitations 
established by the Schedule was one of 
the essential elements which tended to 
revent the precedent of the Bill from 
ecoming dangerous. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he rose for the 
purpose of supporting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Leahy), inasmuch as he had some know- 
ledge of portions of that county. He 
must differ altogether from the view 
taken by the Government that they were 
bound to follow in the footsteps of their 
Predecessors inthis matter. He did not 
recognize that the footsteps of their 
Predecessors were such as any Govern- 
ment ought to follow in any matter con 
nected with Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought to extend this Sche- 
dule as suggested for the benefit of the 
tenant, because he had already in prac- 
tice extended it for the benefit of land- 
lords. The late Government introduced 
a measure by which Parlinment sanc- 
tioned advances to the extent of 
£750,000 to the landlords; but they 
exceeded that sum, and actually ad- 
vanced more than they had power to 
do. Now, the Government was refusing 
to the tenants assistance analogous to 
that which had already been granted to 
the landlord. He thought that the ma- 
jority of the Committee would be of 
opinion that the Amendment should be 
passed, when they considered that the 
principle of extending the operation of 
exceptional measures of relief had al- 
ready been sanctioned by granting loans 
to landlords in non-scheduled Unions. 
Although the advantages which would 
be obtained by the tenants under this 
Bill were very paltry, yet they were 
willing to take them as they were. If 
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it were right and just to give protection 
to the interests of tenants in some of 
the counties of Ireland, it was equally 
right and just to give it to the distressed 
tenants in Kildare and Wexford, or any 
other part in Ireland. If a man were 
distressed or a pauper in England, he 
was not asked whether he was in a 
scheduled Union or not before he was 
relieved. The same advantages ought 
to be conceded to the people of Ireland. 
In his view, this measure ought to be 
extended to all Ireland, and he should 
again raise his voice in favour of such ex- 
tension. He hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber would press his Amendment to a 
division, and in doing so he would be 
supported by all who wished to see 
justice and right done. 

Mr. LITTON said, he could not sup- 
a” the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 

er for Kildare (Mr. Leahy), as he 
thought the Committee ought to be satis- 
fied that the Government could not ex- 
tend the provisions of the Bill beyond 
the limits of the Schedule as it stood at 
the present time. He begged to sug- 
gest, however, that provision should be 
made in the Bill for granting the bene- 
fits of the measure to such Unions or 
parts of Unions outside the scheduled 
districts as the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council should direct. Itseemed to him 
that such a course would be entirely 
free from objection, and that it would 
be a great advantage such a power 
should exist wherever special grounds 
existed for it. The Lord Lieutenant 
ought, he thought, to have the power, 
whenever a case was made out to the 
satisfaction of the Privy Council. If that 
course was adopted, it seemed to him 
that a great deal of the objection urged 
by the other side of the House would 
be met, and the Schedule might stand 
as at present. If it had been antici- 
pated that the Government were about 
to bring in this measure, there would, 
no doubt, have been a rush of Unions 
claiming the benefits conferred by the 
measure, and it was obvious thata great 
many Unions had been excluded from 
the Schedule by accident or inadvertence. 
If the harvest did not turn out to be so 
favourable as was at present expected, 
there would certainly Se great distress 
outside the scheduled districts, and the 
ower accorded by a provision such as 
he had suggested in the Bill would be 
of very great good. If, onthe contrary, 
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the Bill should pass without containing 
any power to extend its provisions, the 
hands of the Government would be tied 
at a period when it would be, perhaps, 
impossible for them to come to Parlia- 
ment. His suggestion simply was that 
there might be power to extend the 
operation of the measure if the Govern- 
ment thought fit to apply it. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that with great 
respect to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and to the Prime Minister, 
he must say that what had fallen 
from them entirely failed to convince 
him that the Amendment was not re- 
quired. As he understood the Bill, it 
was intended, not only to meet the 
distress caused by the failure of crops 
last year, but to relieve that also 
which would exist during the coming 
autumn. Perhaps, when the Schedule 
was originally framed, or when the Act 
was passed, the whole of the distressed 
districts might then be included within 
the scope of the Bill; but if that were 
so, the situation had since then greatly 
changed, and a strong case was made 
out for the Union of which the hon. 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Leahy) had 
spoken. It had been shown by the hon. 
Member that great injury had recently 
been done to the crops in that Union; 
and as strong acase had thus been made 
out for its inclusion in the scheduled 
districts, as could be shown for any other 
coming within the operation of the Bill. 
It did not seem to him to be a satisfac- 
tory reason for the exclusion of any dis- 
tricts now suffering, or likely to suffer. 
that the Schedule had been framed to 
meet only the emergency of last year. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, that, in his 
opinion, the Schedule ought to be ex- 
tended ; he did not mean to say to the 
whole of Ireland, but certainly wherever 
it was required. The Government ex- 

ressed their intention to adhere to the 

chedule; but he could not see that the 
Schedule was a very valuable, much less 
an infallible, document. As originally 
framed, he supposed that the Schedule 
was put forward by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, subject to the approval of 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council. He 
thought that the same power that was 
given to the Local Government Board in 
framing the Schedule originally should 
be granted them for extending it, if 
necessary. He was strongly in favour 
of the suggestion which had just been 
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made by the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Litton). He did not think that 
the Bill should be restricted to the Sche- 
dule ; it ought to be applied to any dis- 
trict in Ireland, under the direction of 
the Local Government Board, and with 
the approval of the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council ; that was the only way in which 
they could meet the difficulties of dif- 
ferent hon. Members advocating the 
claims of their respective districts. He 
would give further power—he would 
throw the entire responsibility on the 
Local Government Board to apply the 
Bill to such Unions asrequired it. Per. 
haps it would be well not to bind 
them necessarily to apply the Bill to the 
whole Union; but they should be given 
power to apply if to any particnlar elec- 
toral division of a Union which they 
should think fit. A case was known to 
him in the North of Ireland, where one 
portion of the Union was wealthy, and 
another portion was very much dis- 
tressed. To meet such a case there 
ought to be a power given to apply the 
Bill to any electoral division or Union 
which required it ; if the Bill was to be 
of any use at all, if must be made elastic, 
and some power given to local autho- 
rities to adapt it to local requirements. 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that he 
also would support the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Litton). 
The Government must, in all these cases, 
rely upon their own official information ; 
he quite agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister that the 
Government must make the Reports of 
their own Inspectors the guide for draw- 
ing the line at the districts where the 
Bill was to operate. No one would 
suppose that the Government would 
rely on any but official testimony ; 
they must act upon the testimony of 
their own Inspectors, backed up by the 
recommendation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. But he could see no reason 
why the judgment and the testimony of 
those Inspectors, and the judgment of 
the Local Government Board, put into 
the Bill at the passing of the Relief Act, 
was to be an infallible guide for all 
time thereafter. If that testimony, and 
that judgment, had been given with re- 
spect to the districts scheduled originally 
before the passing of the Bill, then the 
same testimony and the same judgment 
could be relied on in respect of instances 
which might arise‘subsequently. They 
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all hoped that the necessity for extend- 
ing the area of the scheduled districts 
would never arise; but they thought 
that the Government ought to have 
it in their power to provide for any 

ossible contingency that might occur. 
Next December, when the Government 
would be unable to apply to Par- 
liament, the distress would be greatest 
in Ireland; and he thought it would 
be well that the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Litton) should be adopted, so that 
the Government might make provision. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had stated that there was very 
great force in the arguments for extend- 
ing the Bill, but that the reason. for ap- 
plying it to a limited area was that the 
case for the Bill rested upon extra-legal 
considerations. He said that the Go- 
vernment found certain extra-legal state 
of things to exist in Ireland, and that 
they proposed to act in the same line. 
He (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) would venture 
to offer the right hon. Gentleman, as a 
reason for adopting the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend, that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council should have power to 
apply the provisions of the Bill—a very 
analogous case. When the House of 


Commons applied to certain districts in 


Ireland, a much more severe extra legal 
power than this—when the Irish people 
were interfered with, andthe Habeas Cor- 
pus Act was suspended—a provision was 
inserted in the measure that it should 
be applied to such districts in Ireland as 
the Lord Lieutenant and his Council 
should direct. It was not confined to 
any particular district; but a wide dis- 
cretion was given to the Lord Lieutenant 
in Council to proclaim such districts as 
he thought fit. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tyrone made the proposal 
to intrust the same power in the present 
case to the Lord Lieutenant in the most 
friendly spirit; he had a considerable 
knowledge of Ireland and of the legal 
consideration applicable to their country, 
and the Committee might feel sure that 
his proposal might well be adopted. He 
hoped that the Government might see 
their way to adopt his very sensible and 
prudent suggestion, whereby the whole 
contention concerning the application of 
the Bill to individual cases would be 
avoided. He (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) was 
not authorized to speak for his Ool- 
leagues; but he would not hesitate to 
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say that the whole of the Amendments 
would be withdrawn if power were given 
to the Local Government Board or the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council, to extend the 
operation of the measure. If the Go- 
vernment intrusted to the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council such a power, they 
might be sure that it would be exercised 
with prudence and discretion. He would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, as one who 
had throughout these discussions en- 
deavoured to do justice to his good in- 
tentions towards Ireland, in which he 
firmly believed, and he hoped he would 
not oppose the present Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he felt 
conscious of the kind intention with 
which this alternative was proposed and 
supported; but, really, on the part of 
the Government, he must say that they 
could not undertake such a duty as was 
proposed. If they were to have the power 
of including districts, they must have 
the power of excluding them; and the 
result would be that the Committee and 
the House, instead of passing an Act 
making a certain exceptional or tem- 
porary alteration in the law in regard to 
landlord and tenant, and in regard to 
contracts in certain districts, would be 
altering the law in such places as the 
Executive Government of Ireland thought 
fit. He did not think it was possible for 
such an Act to be rightly passed, and 
the Government could not undertake 
that responsibility. 

Lorp ELCHO remarked, that the dis- 
cussion had really brought this Bill to its 
primitive elements, and that was where 
it exactly stood. The hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
had supported this Amendment on the 
ground that, in another measure—the 
Peace Preservation Act—where the 
liberties of the people of Ireland were 
temporarily suspended, discretionary 
power was left to the Lord Lieutenant ; 
and he asked that the same principles 
might now be applied. He (Lord Elcho) 
thought logically there was a great deal 
to be said for that argument; indeed, 
he did not think it could be answered 
by the Government, and the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had utterly failed to 
give any answer. They were told that 
the great object was to consult the Irish 
people, and to conduct the Bill according 
to their views ; but if that were done on 
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both sides of the House by Repsesenta- 
tives from Ireland, the necessary result 
would be the extension of the Bill to the 
whole of Ireland. They had found out 
already. that it was not a measure for 
the relief of distress, but a measure for 
the good government of Ireland, and to 
enable the Government to deal with 
districts in which, without that step, it 
would be impossible for the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to do his duty and to 
maintain peace. But such a principle 
would lead to the extension of this Act 
everywhere, simply because any district 
outside the scheduled districts had only 
to make itself sufficiently ungovernable 
for the Lord Lieutenant and all his 
officers to come to the conclusion that he 
dare not enforce the law without putting 
the district into the Schedule. He used 
that argument to the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County, who had replied and 
told him that he might state it publicly. 
‘“‘T will engage if that is done, and that 

ractice is adopted in my county, which 
is the most orderly county in the whole 
country, to bring hundreds of mentomeet 
meontheslopes of theSlieve Bloom Moun- 
tains, to prove, not that their district is 
not in a condition to pay their rent, but 
that they are ungovernable, and that, 
therefore, the Government ought to put 
it in their scheduled districts.” 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I will not 
ask that these words be taken down; 
but I want to know whether the noble 
Lord suggested to the hon. Member that 
disorders and crimes should be com- 
mitted in the Queen’s County? [‘ Oh, 
oh!”] I am delighted to know nothing 
of that kind passed through his mind. 

Lorp ELCHO explained that he was 
entirely misunderstood. All he did 
was to put in different words the argu- 
ment advanced from the Treasury 
Bench. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed, that, as he 
understood the contention of the Prime 
Minister, it was wrong if the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had given Notice to 
leave out part of a Union. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had several times 
laid down the doctrine that the duty of 
a Minister was to listen to the arguments, 
and, if he could make any alteration 
which would improve the Bill, without 
interfering with its general principles, 
it was his duty to agree to the Amend- 
ment. He thought that they had shown 
that this alteration would be of advan- 
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tage, and that the Government ought 
to agree to it. 

Mr. MELDON said, that it should 
be remembered that the precise Amend- 
ment before the Committee was an excep- 
tional one. It was the case of a Union of 
which the Guardians passed a resolution 
that it should be scheduled, and it was 
not done owing to the technical objec- 
tion that it was out of time. That was 
the only point which arose, and it was 
surely one which ought to be considered. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would say 
that before the Report he would consider 
whether it should be scheduled he 
would be satisfied. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would not allow the general rule 
to govern this case. 

Mr. P. MARTIN remarked, that there 
were several other Unions on the point 
of being scheduled which were not 
scheduled because of the expiration of 
time ; and if the Chief Secretary would 
give an assurance that, on Report, the 
cases of these several Unions would be 
considered, he trusted the Amendment 
would not be pressed. He would venture 
to suggest to the Government that the 
special circumstances and claims of these 
Unions, though not in the Schedule to 
the Bill, should be fairly and dispassion- 
ately considered. Indeed, it was plain 
the Government originally invited dis- 
cussion of the matter; for, when framing 
the Bill, they had not confined it to 
what were known as the scheduled dis- 
tricts, but had used these words—‘‘ The 
Poor Law Unions mentioned in this 
Schedule.”’ Thus, they very fairly in- 
vited discussion on the matter. It was 
to be regretted that the Government, in- 
stead of adopting as their main principle 
the scheduling under the Relief of Dis- 
tress Act, had not adopted that under the 
Seeds Supply (Ireland) Act, 1880. The 
last mentioned Act could only be applied 
when the Local Government Board were 
satisfied that the occupiers of land in 
the district were generally unable to 
procure an adequate supply of seed. 
and thus a clear primd facie case of 
general agricultural distress was shown, 
and a broad line marked out on which 
the Government might have proceeded. 
It must be borne in mind, as the late 
Prime Minister had pointed out, that the 
scheduling under this Relief of Distress 
Act was not intended to include small 
farmers and small agricultural owners, 
but was for the purpose of giving em- 
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ployment to labourers. It was said that 
there was no Schedule in the Seeds Act. 
Mr. W. E. Forster: There is no 
chedule.] But by the Act the Local 
Government Board were directed to 
schedule Unions and districts; and, in 
fact, there was a list made by the 
Board, and it was only when so sche- 
duled a Union obtained a loan for the 
urchase of seeds. To be inserted in 
the Schedule the Union must show, as 
he had stated, there was general dis- 
tress amongst the small holders of land, 
and an inability to procure seed. The 
Athy Union had, in fact, been sche- 
duled under the Seeds Act; and the in- 
stances quoted by the hon. Members, 
with names and dates, from the public 
newspapers, showed very many cases 
where ejectments had been carried out 
in a very unfeeling and arbitrary man- 
ner. Indeed, the County Court Judge— 
a gentleman of the highest character 
and position—Mr. Darling, who was 
himself a landlord, had, as it appeared, 
pronounced the very strongest condem- 
nation in respect to the hardships and 
character of these ejectments. Conse- 
quently, in the case of this particular 
Union not included in the Bill, they had 
it clearly shown there were in the Union 
small occupiers generally unable to pro- 
cure seed, and all suffering from great 
distress; that there were very many harsh 
and cruel ejectments brought by the 
landlords, as to the circumstances of 
which even the Judge had expressed a 
very strong opinion. And was it to be 
said the tenants in this Union should be 
denied a right conferred upon occupiers 
in the West Riding of Galway merely 
because 3,000 police in that county were 
required to keep it in order? No worse 
argument could be used by the Govern- 
ment than the police argument, for it 
simply came to this—that those who had 
been uncomplaining and patient were 
to have nothing done for them because 
they had been so patient and uncom- 
laining. 

Mr. LALOR only wished to mention 
one circumstance in support of the 
Amendment. In one very small district 
he knew of 40 decrees of ejectment that 
were pending against the farmers. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, on several occa- 
sions, had denied that there were any 
Unions scheduled for the purposes of the 
Seeds Act ; but the Report of the Local 
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Government Board for Ireland, dated 
17th of April, 1880, dealing with the ad- 
vances of money by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the Board of Guardians, 
without interest, for the purchase of seed 
to be sold at low prices to the occupiers 
of lands, stated that the Board was in- 
structed to inform the Guardians in cer- 
tain Unions that they might anticipate 
the passing of a Bill brought in for that 
purpose, and that they were also directed 
to entertain applications from other 
Unions, if they were satisfied the occu- 
piers had no seed, and no means of pur- 
chasing it. The Report went on— 

‘‘We accordingly issued a Circular, and later 


we were instructed to keep a Schedule of Unions 
for seed purposes, separate and distinct.” 


That proved that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland was incorrect in his state- 
ment. 

Mr. BIGGAR remarked, that he was 
not at all prepared to agree with the 
suggestion now under discussion, be- 
cause he had always contended that the 
House of Commons was the proper tri- 
bunal to settle such matters, and that as 
little as possible should be left to the 
Executive. But as it had now been 
proved that there were Schedules for 
seed purposes, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would allow all Unions so 
scheduled to be added to the present 
Bill. If that were done, he thought all 
the purposes desired could be served. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 41; 
Noes 275: Majority 234.—(Div. List, 
No. 66.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
the intention of the Schedule to confine 
the operation of the Bill to those dis- 
tricts scheduled under the Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Act; the object of 
the next Amendment on the Paper, 
which stood in his name, was to correct 
a clerical error, three Unions having 
been inserted where only certain elec- 
toral divisions were intended. He, 
therefore, begged to move, that after 
‘*Qldcastle ”’ the following words be in- 
serted, ‘‘so far as relates to the elec- 
toral division of Ballyjamesduff, Castle- 
rahan and Kilbride.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 9, after the word “ Oldcastle,”’ 
to insert the words ‘so far as relates to the 
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electoral divisions of Ballyjamesduff, Castle- 
rahan, and Kilbride.”—(Mr. William Edward 
Forster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. METGE said, he need use no 
further argument against the Amend- 
ment than to say that if one district was 
excluded through an error from the 
Schedule, he did not see why other dis- 
tricts which had been inserted in the 
Bill in error should also be excluded. 
He was inclined to think that the argu- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) would 
prove correct, that places were not 
scheduled because they were not suffi- 
ciently disorganized. He hoped the 
whole Irish Party would support him 
in apposing the Amendment. 

r. FINIGAN said, he believed the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Metge) 
had adduced a very serious argument 
against the Amendment of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He had under- 
stood that the Schedule had been very 
carefully drawn up ; but if the slightest 
attention was paid to it, it would be 
seen that both the Schedule and the Bill 
had been prepared in a very hurried 
manner, and dealt with most carelessly. 
It was illogical to hold that relief might 
be given to one part of Ireland, and 
that it should be withheld from another 
simply because some technicality had 
not been complied with. He was 
astonished to find the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland at one moment using one 
argument, and rejecting it at another. 
On one occasion the right hon. Gentle- 
man had told the Irish Members that 
he was willing to consult their wishes; 
but that evening he had told them, in 
effect, that he could not consult their 
wishes at all. Because certain districts 
had not complied with some paltry 
technical point they were excluded from 
the operation of the Bill. All he could 
say was that if it was a Relief Bill at 
all it was a very poor one. As the 
Government seemed to wish to run 
counter to all legitimate and reasonable 
courses, he failed to see why they should 
any longer receive the support of the 
Irish Members. If his hon. Friend the 
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Member for Meath went to a division, 
he should certainly vote with him 
against the Amendment of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 
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Mr. CALLAN said, he should not 
support the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. The statements of the Prime 
Minister and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland were that a hard-and-fast line 
had been laid down, and that the 
Schedule was founded upon intelligible 
rules. He asked why there was the 
Union of Portinglass excluded by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland from the 
Schedule, when it was in the Schedule 
of the Poor Law Commissioners? Un- 
der such circumstances, he thought hon. 
Members had a right to make public 
representations with reference to Unions 
which should not be included in the 
Schedule. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it would seem 
that common sense had deserted the 
Government; and, therefore, he could 
not help thinking they had better give 
up the whole scheme. It was impos- 
sible to decide between the Prime 
Minister and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who disagreed in their statements. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had up 
to that time performed the function of 
voter only upon this Bill. A few days 
ago he had voted in favour of the Bill 
being applicable to the whole of Ireland, 
and he regretted that the proposal had 
been rejected. It now appeared to him 
that the Committee were falling into a 
very parochial discussion. Ifa principle 
was to be applied to a part only of the 
country, it was clear that there must be 
a hard-and-fast line. He came down 
that evening with the intention of voting 
against all these Amendments to the 
Schedule. He could not have any opi- 
nion as to the advantage of applying the 
Bill to Ballyjamesduff, Castlerahan, and 
Kilbride. He had been ready to stand 
by the right hon. Gentleman in his hard- 
and-fast line; but he was surprised to 
find him infringing the line he had laid 
down, and he was, therefore, prepared 
to vote against the Amendment before 
the Committee, and, indeed, against all 
those of a similar character. That ap- 
peared to him to be the only way to put 
an end to the discussions on this Bill. If 
the discussion on the Amendments con- 
tinued, they would be told that the hour 
was too late for it to be conducted in a 
calm and deliberate manner. He trusted 
the Amendment would be withdrawn, 
and that the same course would be taken 
by hon. Members who had similar 
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Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, if| that districts where the distress was most 
he understood the Amendment, it was| keen and severe had not been included 


simply to correct a clerical error in 
drafting the Schedule. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, if the Irish Mem- 
bers voted for the Amendment, it would 
be on the ground that the Government 
would not exclude other places which 
had been omitted from the Schedule. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to explain that he moved the Amend- 
ment simply to correct a mistake of the 
draftsman, and make the Bill include 
all Unions or parts of Unions in which 
exceptional notices had been issued. He 
wished to carry out the principle upon 
which the Government had based the 
division of Ireland. 

Sm TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR said, 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Litton) appeared to him 
unanswerable. He thought if it was 
right that the Lord Lieutenant should 
have the power of proclaiming districts 
under the Peace Preservation Act, he 
should also have power to proclaim dis- 
tricts under the present Bill; but he 
should also have power to strike out dis- 
tricts from the Schedule, if necessary. 
He would remind the Committee that 
Colonel King-Harman had stated there 
were no less than 63 districts which he 
had struck off the Famine Fund, and 
suggested that the Amendment should 
be accepted, coupling it with power to 
the Lord Lieutenant to strike off dis- 
tricts when necessary. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought it 
would facilitate discussion on Report 
and give information to hon. Members, 
amongst them himself, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would give a list of the 
scheduled districts under the Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Act, in which grants 
of seed had been made. Many hon. 
Members were of opinion that the 


terion of the distress attempted to be 
relieved than the present Schedule. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
endeavour to get that Schedule before 
Report. The Schedule of Unions for 
the purpose of loans had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Seeds Act. He would, 
however, endeavour to get the list asked 
for before Report. 

Mr. A.M. SULLIVAN said, although 
the Irish Members had not receded from 
their proposition to extend the Bill to 


in the Schedule, he thought it would be 
his duty to support his hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Metge), and go to a division with 
him against the Amendment of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 309; 
Noes 82: Majority 277.—(Div. List, 
No. 67.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that he had to 
move, in page 3, the insertion of ‘ En- 
niskillen, in counties of Cavan and Fer- 
managh, and Ooote Hill, County Cavan.” 
Those were districts which were, per- 
haps, about the poorest in County Cavan, 
and it was extremely necessary that the 
provisions of the Bill should be applied 
to them. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, insert “ Enniskillen, in counties 
of Cavan and Fermanagh, and Coote Hill, 
County Cavan.’’—(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DE LA POER BERESFORD 
said, that he knew those districts, of 
which the hon. Member for Cavan did 
not seem to know much. In his opinion, 
those Unions were not so poor as the 
hon. Member seemed to intimate. He 
hoped that the Committee would adhere 
to the original Schedule, and not include 
the Unions proposed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the Com- 
mittee had already decided two prin- 
ciples connected with this extension of 
the operations of the Bill. They had 
decided not to include in the Schedule a 
portion of the County of Kildare, al- 
though it was shown that the Union in 
question was very poor, and was only 
omitted by inadvertence from the Sche- 
dule; they had also endeavoured to keep 
the Government to the original lines of 
the Schedule by opposing their proposals 
to include certain other electoral divi- 
sions in the Bill. In each case they had 
been beaten by large majorities; and, 
under those circumstances, he did not 
see the advantage of taking another 
division upon this matter, which was 
identical with the principle of the other. 
They had done sufficient in asking the 
Government to extend the provisions of 
the Bill to a number of Unions un- 





the whole of Ireland, looking at the fact 
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doubtedly in a distressed condition, and 
which would have been scheduled but 
for accident; and, on the other hand, 
they had asked the Government to keep 
to the Unions which were scheduled to 
the Bill. Under those circumstances, he 
hoped that the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) would see that there 
was no practical advantage in taking a 
division. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he would yield 
to the appeal of his hon. Friend, and 
would ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. It did not appear to him that 
any reason or argument had the slightest 
effect upon the Government. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BARRY said, that he had to move 
to insert in the Schedule, in page 2, the 
Unions of ‘‘ Gorey, New Ross, and En- 
niscorthy, County Wexford.” County 
Wexford was the most industrious part 
of Ireland in ordinary times ; but there 
now existed there an exceptional amount 
of distress. He had in his possession 
statistics showing that that was the case ; 
but he would not trouble the Committee 
with them further than to say that in 
1878 there was a large increase of pau- 
perism ; that 1879 showed a still further 
increase ; and that this year, 1880, there 
was an alarming increase in pauperism 
of 25 per cent. The Returns from the 
Quarter Sessions showed that some land- 
lords in the County Wexford were taking 
advantage of the present depression to 
evict a large number of tenants. Atthe 
recent Quarter Sessions in Wexford, 77 
families were ejected, chiefly for non- 
payment of rent. Those 77 families 
represented 500 people; and he could 
state, from his own knowledge, that 
there were some hundreds of notices 
of ejectments still pending in Wexford, 
and which would be enforced within the 
next six months. That showed the pecu- 
liar state in which the Unions in ques- 
tion were situated, and the strong reason 
there was that they should be included 
in the Schedule. One of the Unions was 
only omitted by a mere accident—they 
were two days late in submitting their 
case. The reasons for including all the 
Unions he had mentioned were very 
strong; and if the Government refused 
to accept the Amendment, he should be 
driven to the conclusion that it was in 
consequence of the peaceful attitude of 
the people in the County of Wexford. 


Mr. Parnell 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had stated that it had been 
found necessary to introduce this mea- 
sure from the disturbed state of certain 
districts in Ireland. That meant that in 
the districts to which the Bill was to be 
applied a very strong land agitation was 
going on. If the Amendment were re- 
jected, it would be telling the people of 
Wexford that, unless they could get up 
a sufficiently fierce agitation, there was 
no chance of their claims being listened 
to. He intended to press his Amend- 
ment to a division. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, insert ‘‘Gorey, New Ross, and 
Enniscorthy, County Wexford.” —(M*. Barry.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BYRNE said, he begged to sup- 
port his hon. Colleague (Mr. Barry) in 
the Amendment,which he had proposed, 
in the belief that these districts hada 
just claim to be included in the Schedule. 
The County Wexford was not only one 
of the finest, but was one of the most 
sober counties in Ireland; it was sober, 
and adopted Sunday closing even before 
there was legislation on the subject in 
that House. A very large portion of 
the county, particularly the Gorey 
Union, and that portion near the town 
of Arklow, was so distressed recently 
that the case was brought before the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. He sent down one of 
the officers, and an official inquiry was 
instituted into the distress that existed. 
It was proved that the destitution was 
very terrible, and that it extended not 
only over Gorey, but in Enniscorthy. 
He was greatly surprised to find that 
the Government obstinately refused to 
include those districts in the Schedule. 
He quite understood the Government, a 
few nights ago, to state that in Com- 
mittee, or on Report, they would be 
happy to add to the Schedule. County 
Wexford was not one of those counties 
against which some of the charges as to 
non-payment of rent in good times could 
be brought. Rents were ordinarily well 
paid in Wexford, and in several instances 
tenants had not only paid their rent 
regularly, but had paid two or three 
years in advance. Some of the land- 
lords in that county were very harsh 
and grinding. He did not wish to say 
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much against them, and he never had 
said a word in condemnation of the con- 
duct of a landlord which he had not been 
able to prove. [Cries of ‘“‘Name!’’] 
Mr. Nunn was one of those harsh land- 
lords; and it was he who, after his 
tenant had built a house and outbuild- 
ings and improved his land, had raised 
the rent, and when asked why he did so 
he replied—‘‘ If you build a castle on 
my land the castle belongs to me.” In 
Wexford there had been so many eject- 
ments that it had been commented on in 
many of the public newspapers. The 
Wexford people reprinted an article from 
The Freeman’s Journal, and observed 
that that county had always been con- 
sidered the model county of Ireland, 
remarkable for its thrifty, provident, 
industrious, and sober peasantry. And 
although it had a resident gentry, and, 
as a rule, fair landlords, yet the people 
were now suffering great privation from 
loss of crops, and a vast number of 
ejectments were taking place. 

An hon. Memser rose to Order, and 
asked whether the hon. Gentleman was 
= in reading from public jour- 
nals 

Mr. BYRNE said, he would not have 
done it, if other hon. Gentlemen had not 
referred to the matter, and themselves 
been guilty of the same thing. The 
statement in the paper was that there 
had been 77 ejectments, nearly all for 
non-payment of rent. What had become 
of those 77 families? and why was one 
county to be subject to this Bill and 
another to be exempt, to be punished, 
in fact, for its patience and loyal be- 
haviour? If any case could be made 
out for inserting Unions in the Schedule 
there was surely a case made out here. 
The people were advised to apply to the 
Relief Committee and the Land League ; 
but they replied bravely that they did 
not want charity, they only wanted em- 
ployment. Surely people who had done 
so much to help themselves were entitled 
to have aid from the Government. 

Mr. FOLEY said, in the New Ross 
Union they did actually apply for over 
£3,000 under the Seed Supply Act, 
which represented in the Union 600 
tenants, whose holdings were valued 
under £15 a-year. Hecould not under- 
stand, therefore, why his constituents 
should not receive the same protection 
as the tenants in other parts of the 
country. He certainly understood the 
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Chief Secretary to intimate that if he 
found it necessary to add cases to the 
Schedule he would do so. He under- 
stood the object of the Return of the 
Unions that had applied for seed was to 
enable these additions to be made. He 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed to a division. 

Mr. BARRY said, at the earnest 
request of his hon. Friend and Leader the 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) he 
would withdraw his Amendment. As 


the principle recognized by the Govern- 
ment measure was that they would only 
do justice where serious agitation pre- 
vailed, he would do his best to make the 
County of Wexford eligible next.year. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Wit11aM 
Epwarp Forster, the following Amend- 
ments made :— 

In page 3, line 2, after “‘ Borrisokane,” insert 
“so far as relates to the electoral divisions of 
Cloghjordan, Merton Hall, and Ballylusky ;”’ 

In line 4, after “ Waterford,” insert “ so far 
as relates to the electoral divisions of Killahy, 
Dunkitt, Waterford, Tramore, Islandikane, 
Reisk, and Pollrone.” 


Mr. BLAKE asked whether the 
Amendment would include all the Unions 
scheduled in Waterford ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that he 
understood that was so. 

Mr. LALOR begged to move an 
Amendment including Queen’s County 
in the Schedule. He had no hesitation 
in saying that in all Ireland they would 
not find more distressed districts than 
some parts of Queen’s County. No 
doubt, many of them were large farms. 
That was the case; but he would 
beg to remind the Committee that all 
the land of any value in the county was 
taken by the large farmers, and the 
small farmers were consequently driven 
to the worst land, for which they paid 
from 50 to 100 per cent more than the 
valuation. These farms, on the average, 
were only 35 acres each, and that was less 
than in many of the scheduled districts. 
The average of acres was—in Queen’s 
County, 35 ; Meath, 51 ; Clare, 36; Cork, 
44; Kerry, 44; Limerick, 48 ; Tipperary, 
88; and King’s County, 35, the same 
as the adjoining Queen’s County. The 
average size of the farms was, in his 
opinion, a very fair criterion by which to 
judge of the poverty of the people; and, 
so judging, his county was the poorest 
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in Ireland. In only 12 of the districts 
had more evictions taken place during 
the last 12 months than in this county, 
which was in itself another proof of 
poverty ; and 40 of these ejectments, he 
was informed, took place on one pro- 
oe He would add, from his own 

nowledge, that hundreds of the small 
farmers in that county had been supplied 
with relief and with seed by the Boards 
of Guardians. He was afraid it would 
be no use to press his Amendment to a 
division; but, at the same time, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary would be able to do something 
for his district on Report. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, after section 4, insert ‘‘ The Queen’s 
County and the poor law unions Abbeyleix, 
Mountmellick, Donamore.”—({ M7. Lalor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR re- 
gretted that his hon. Friend (Mr. Lalor) 
should have used language which might 
easily be translated into a censure on 
the Government. If what he had said 
meant anything, it meant that the Go- 
vernment, no matter what arguments 
might be adduced to them in favour of 
scheduling Queen’s County, would not 
do it. He hoped that was not the case 
with the Government; but if they were 
not willing to listen to a reasonable 
statement, he would certainly be pre- 
eee to appeal for them to the sense of 
airness of the House of Commons, and 
would ask for the extension of the pro- 
visions of the Bill to the Queen’s 
County, if he could show that circum- 
stances imperatively called for it. This 
he thought he could do. In the first 
place, he must point out that the county 
was one of the poorest and most dis- 
tressed in all Ireland. In order that 
the exact state of the matter might be 
understood by hon. Gentlemen not well 
acquainted with the county, he would 
read a short extract from U‘Culloch’s 
Dictionary— 

“The estates in this county are most of them 
large, and many of them are let on perpetual 
leases ; the head lessee on these estates forming 
the middle-class of gentry. These, however, 
mostly let their farms, generally in smaller 
farms to inferior tenants, and these are again 
so sub-divided, that the occupations are usually 
very small and held by persons who are very 
poor. Where, however, the land is held on ter- 
minable leases, there the farms are larger, and 
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there improvements have been introduced ag 
regards the rotation of crops, employment of 
machinery, and stock.”’ 
In other words, wherever the tenants 
had fair play there were found im- 
proved holdings— 

“The entire county is agricultural, but it 
does’ not maintain any town of considerable 
s1ze. 

The largest town, in fact, had a popu- 
lation of only 2,947, and was, in fact, 
what would be called in England a vil- 
lage. The county lay on the eastern 
slopes of the Slieve Bloom Mountains, 
which formed the watershed between 
the King’s County and the Queen’s 
County. The Rivers Nore and Pal left 
the county before they had attained any 
considerable size, and passed into Kil- 
dare and Kilkenny. Consequently, they 
took very little water out of the county. 
On the contrary, as these mountains © 
were very precipitous, they threw down 
a great deal of water into the plains at 
their foot. As these were very extensive 
and very level there was no natural 
drainage, and the land was saturated 
with water. The Rivers Nore and Pal, 
instead of draining it, did the very re- 
verse and flooded it. Indeed, it was only 
about a month ago that a deputation, 
consisting, among others, of the Mar- 
quess of Masevve Lord Portarlington, 
and Lord Kildare, waited upon the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to lay before him 
the necessity of improving the drainage 
of the Pal, andsoof preventing the dread- 
ful floods which annually occasioned an 
immense amount of damage along its 
banks. As a consequence, the Queen’s 
County suffered more than any other 
part of Ireland from wet seasons, and in 
the last season of 1879, it might be well 
understood how great had been the 
sufferings of these poor tenants. That 
county was placed in so poor and useless 
a condition that 60,000 acres still re- 
mained unreclaimed, and that which 
had been cultivated had been brought 
under control by the unremitting labour 
of successive generations of tenants; the 
landlords, as a rule, doing little or 
nothing. The people were industrious, 
very long-suffering, and peaceful; and 
in proof of this he would read some 
quotations, not from ex parte documents, 
but from the official Returns made 
under the Acts of Parliament. In 1878 
the total number of offences over Ire- 
land was 58,900, while the amount in 
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the Queen’s County was only 518, or less 
than one-hundredth part of the whole. 
Again, the amount paid for compensa- 
tion in Ireland in 1878 was £699; while 
in the Queen’s County the amount was 
only £7 7s. These two facts conclu- 
sively showed that the inhabitants of 
the county were very peaceful. Again, 
he found that from the Ist of January 
to the 30th of June in the present year 
the total of 6,000 men were employed 
in protecting process-servers. Not a 
single officer was required for that pur- 
pose in the Queen’s County. A pea- 
santry who were so peaceful and quiet, 
and who laboured under such great 
physical disadvantages, ought to receive 
careful consideration at the hands of 
the Government. From the agricultural 
statistics for 1878 he found that while 
in County Clare, which was in the sche- 
duled districts, 30,000 ewt. of corn were 
raised, the Queen’s County, of equal 
size, raised only 19,000 cwt.; the smaller 
county of Donegal, which was another 
scheduled district, raised 1,000,000 ewt. 
of oats, while the Queen’s County raised 
only a little more than 250,000 cwt. 
Barley was the staple crop of Queen’s 
County, yet it only produced 389,000 
ewt., while Wexford raised 600,000 cwt. 
The hay crop,in the county, he repeated, 
was exceedingly important, yet Wex- 
ford raised 137,000 tons, while his own 
county only raised 95,000 tons. From 
this it was quite clear that the resources 
of the people were very limited. At 
the same time, it could not be said that 
there was a smaller average under crop ; 
therefore the same volume showed that 
the falling-off was very great in the 
quantity grown. In 1878 the wheat 
crop was 18 cwt. per acre ; but last year 
only 13 cwt. In 1876 they raised 17 
ewt. of barley per acre; but last year 
only 13 cwt. In 1877 they raised 24 
ewt. per acre of peas and beans; while 
last year it did not come to half, and 
this year none at all had been grown. 
In mangold wurtzel there was a falling- 
off from 17°8 to 13:3; of hay, from 
2 tons to 1°7 tons per acre. He thought 
there was no part of Ireland in a condi- 
tion of greater distress than Queen’s 
County. In order to show the depth of the 
distress to which the people in certain 
parts of Queen’s County had been re- 
duced, he would refer to a Report of the 
Board of Guardians, which mentioned 
that in spite of the stringent power under 
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this Act for providing against misappro- 
priation of potatoes and oats issued to the 
people in Queen’s County, the small 
tenants there had been obliged actually 
to dig them up from the ground and to eat 
them in order to save their lives. The 
matter had, of course, been noticed. 
The Guardians said that the people were 
not altogether in fault in eating their 
seeds to save their lives, and that, there- 
fore, they declined to take any action in 
the matter: He would now come to 
another point. [‘‘Agreed, agreed!’’] 
He was sorry there were so many hon. 
Members unable to see the application 
of these facts. What had the landlords 
done for the tenants in Queen’s County 
before the period of this distress? Upon 
this point fe would refer to the official 
annual statistics and to the Papers 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had placed 
in the hands of the Committee for their 
guidance. He found, by the Return of 
applications from landed proprietors 
and sanitary authorities in scheduled 
Unions, that whereas in Cavan, Clare, 
Cork, Donegal, Kerry, and all the other 
scheduled districts, applications had 
been made by the proprietors for money, 
that money had been issued, and al- 
though it had been advanced to the 
sanitary authorities, and under the 
baronial sessions in Queen’s County, 
the landed proprietors had not spent 
one penny under the Act. There had 
been, indeed, £1,500 applied for; but 
none of it was issued, and, consequently, 
nothing was spent. The sanitary autho- 
rities had no money issued to them, be- 
cause they had not applied for it, and 
the baronial sessions had no money 
issued, or sanctioned, or spent. Queen’s 
County was, therefore, the only case in 
which blanks were shown from one end 
to the other of the Return. The land- 
lords had simply done nothing for the 
people of Queen’s County; but while 
they had done nothing in the way 
of giving the people employment, 
they had done a _ great deal in 
a totally different direction. He found 
by another Return furnished by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, under the heading 
‘« Hjectments, Ireland,’ that in 1878 
there were seven ejectments in the High 
Court of Justice executed by Sheriffs, 
and that there 13 civil bills; but last 
year he thought the Sheriffs issued an 
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equal number of ejectments. As for the 
revious year, the civil writshad mounted 
m 18 to 29. That would show the 
action of the landlords towards the 
people of the county in their present dis- 
tress. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the ejectments actually executed fur- 
nished any real test of the misery and 
degradation in which landlords in many 
arts of Ireland had kept their tenants. 
ut it was not by ejectments—it was by 
notices to quit and threats of ejectment 
that the people were kept in a constant 
state of misery. They had, as it were, 
this sword of Damocles hanging over 
them, and the threat of ejectment was 
calculated to do away with any fairness 
of contract between the landlord and 
tenant. But no such thing as fairness 
of contract between the landlord and 
tenant existed. Again, with regard to 
the action of the landlords, he wished to 
refer to a letter which he had received 
from a gentleman of unquestionable 
authority upon that subject. The letter 
was to the effect that he regretted to say 
that a very large number of ejectments 
were entered for hearing at the present 
Quarter Sessions by one landlord. There 
were altogether about 110 ejectments 
coming on for hearing, a large number of 
which related to the estate of one land- 
lord. The writer added that it was but 
fair to say that the Chairman of the Ses- 
sions stayed execution until January next. 
It was a great blessing indeed to parties 
that these Chairmen of Quarter Sessions 
were men of more humanity than the 
landlords themselves. Well, this par- 
ticular landlord was a resident, and in 
that respect he was altogether an excep- 
tion in Queen’s County. On referring 
to another Government Return of landed 
proprietors in Ireland for the year 1872, 
he found that out of the total of 315 
landlords in Queen’s County no less than 
180 were absentees. The total area of 
Queen’s County being 420,000 acres, and 
the absentee landlords owning 222,577, or 
more than half the county, he thought 
that anyone who knew the circumstances 
of Ireland would agree that Queen’s 
County had the strongest claim to be in- 
cluded in the Schedule of this Bill. He 
had mentioned, some time ago, that 
there were some good landlords in 
Queen’s County; and, in order that he 
might do them justice, he should be glad 
if the Committee would listen to a few 
lines of another letter from a gentleman 
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of great learning and experience, who 
would not lend himself to any statement 
about which he was uncertain. He had 
written to this gentleman with regard to 
the relations existing between the land- 
lords and tenants in Queen’s County; 
and his reply was to the effect that he 
did not think any person in Queen’s 
County, not even Richard Lalor himself, 
could supply the information he had 
asked for. He merely said, in general 
terms, that almost every district in 
Queen’s County afforded many instances 
of individual suffering, and of struggles 
to maintain their holdings on the part 
of the tenantry, as fully deserving of as- 
sistance as any in the West of Ireland. 
Just opposite where he lived there were 
many farms belonging to a few small 
proprietors, nearly all of whom charged 
from 50 to 100 per cent as rent over the 
valuation, and who had refused all con- 
cession to the tenants. One of them had 
demanded payment of a large amount of 
rent during the present year; others had 
withdrawn ejectment proceedings since 
the meeting of the 13th instant; but they 
had permitted no abatement. Through 
the entire South and Southern and Wes- 
tern side the crops had failed for two 
seasons, and the cattle had fallen in 
value, just at the time when the rent 
was claimed from the tenants. The 
Mansion House Committee had granted 
£300, and the Land League had given 
money for seed, as well as grants for food. 
There had been no works set on foot to 
any appreciable extent. Father John 
Hughes and other rev. gentlemen had, 
from their own initiative, commenced re- 
lief works. The writer had been in the 
County Court a few days previously, and, 
in almost every instance, the Judge had 
granted six months stay of execution, 
having refused only where other credi- 
tors might carry away the growing crops, 
or where the tenant had given bills of 
sale, or other preferential securities. So 
far had the Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions in Queen’s County extended his dis- 
cretion that many landlords were taking 
their actions for ejectment into the Supe- 
rior Court, where they were granted, asa 
matter of course, in a fortnight after 
service of the summons or plaint. He 
was prepared to prove, from statistics 
which neither the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland nor the 
Prime Minister would contest—namely, 
those of Mr. Montgomery Martin, the 
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extravagant exaction of rent from tenants 
in Queen’s County. In a comparative 
statistical view of Ireland, Mr. Martin 
showed, among other things, the esti- 
mated annual value of land produce in 
the year, and in the next column he 
showed the annual rental of each county 
paid to the proprietor. He desired to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
this statement, in order to show that the 
landlords in Queen’s County exacted a 
rent from their tenants which, as com- 
pared with the average rent in Ireland, 
was nearly double. The landlords in 
Queen’s County were the most rack- 
renting landlords in the whole of Ire- 
land. In order to prove that, he would 
compare the annual produce of the land 
in Queen’s County, and also the annual 
rent paid to the proprietors, with thesame 
figures in relation to the counties of Wex- 
ford, Donegal, and Cork. [‘‘Question!’’] 
If hon. Members were not able to see that 
in a discussion of a Bill which referred 
to the relations between landlord and 
tenant it was material to consider what 
the conduct of the landlords towards 
their tenants was, he really could not 
understand the use of discussing any 
question of the kind, as, in that case, hon. 
Members could not be qualified to form 
a judgment without considering the re- 
lations which he had endeavoured to 
illustrate. [Cries of ‘‘ Agreed!”] He 
would not be driven off the line of his 
arguments by any amount of interrup- 
tion. By the Return in question the 
estimated annual produce of the County 
of Wexford was £2,500,000; the esti- 
mated rental was £236,000; the estimated 
rental of Queen’s County was £240,000 
—that was to say, £4,000 more than the 
rental of the County of Wexford. But 
the produce estimated for the county was 
only one-third of the estimated produce 
of the County of Wexford; and, there- 
fore, as an average, it might be said that 
the rentals of Queen’s County were three 
times as high as in the County of Wex- 
ford. Now, with regard to the County 
of Donegal, that county gave £80,000 
worth of produce in the year 1831. He 
would undertake to prove, if he were 
allowed to finish his statement, that that 
date really secured more importance for 
the Return than any other date. In 
1831 the estimated total produce for the 
County of Donegal was £80,000, and the 
estimated produce of Queen’s County was 
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same; but, as a matter of fact, whereas 
Donegal only paid £80,000 in rent, 
Queen’s County paid £240,000, or three 
times asmuch. The comparison of pro- 
duce gave the same result as the com- 
parison of the County of Wexford. Again, 
the County of Cork, with a production 
exceeding £3,000,000, paid annually 
£360,000 in rent; while  omelt County 
paid £240,000. That being the rent paid 
by Queen’s County in the year1831, what 
had been the results, starting from that 
year, of this system of rack-renting ? 
Another official Paper gave an explana- 
tion upon that point. The total popula- 
tion of Queen’s County 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he really failed 
to see any connection between the pro- 
duce and annual rental in Queen’sCounty 
in the year 1831 and at the present time. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) was quite 
in Order; but he would, no doubt, observe 
that the Committee thought he was dis- 
cussing the Amendment at great length. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNORsaid, after 
the ruling of the Chairman, no doubt 
there would be time allowed him to 
finish his remarks. He had had by no 
means a pleasant task to perform ; but 
he should continue to discharge it, in 
the belief that, in so doing, he was per- 
forming his duty to the poor tenants of 
Queen’s County. In 1841, the popula- 
tion of Queen’s County was 153,000 ; in 
10 years it had got down to 111,000 ; 
10 years after that, under this system of 
rack-renting and merciless landlordism, 
the population had dwindled from 111,000 
to ¥0,000. Again, in the next 10 years, 
from 1861-71, that 90,000 had been 
brought down to 79,000. And what was 
the population of Queen’s County at 
that moment? Why, it did not amount 
to 70,000 persons, or not so many as 
there were in a single London parish. 
He maintained that half the population 
of Queen’s County had been driven out 
of the county by the action of the land- 
lords; and he hoped by this time hon. 
Members saw the connection between 
the statement he had made and the 
Question before the Committee. It had 
been said that where the population 
went away the landlords and the com- 
munity were benefited by reason of the 
|increase of the crops. But what had 
| been the actual result of this depopula- 
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diminished—if the out-put were dimi- 
nished, and only the bog had increased— 
there must be something wrong in the 
state of Ireland. And that was the fact. 
The wheat which, in 1871, covered 2,004 
acres in Queen’s County, had sunk to 
1,400 in the last 10 years; the oats, from 
24,000, had sunk to 19,000 acres; and 
the hay crop had been reduced from 
60,000 to 57,000 acres in a single year. 
A portion of Queen’s County had already 
been scheduled ; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman evidently did not know the other 
day, when he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
had pointed it out to him, an instance 
of a Poor Law Union being entered in 
the Schedule under the heading of the 
County of Tipperary. He had in his 
hand another letter, the last with which 
he should trouble the Committee, from a 
venerated priest in Ireland, who was well 
acquainted with the circumstances exist- 
ing inQueen’sOounty. It wastothe effect 
that every district in Queen’s County 
might well be scheduled as distressed. 
He had thought to have a district sche- 
duled, and the Guardians had sanctioned 
its being done; but their sanction came 
before the Local Government Board too 
late to be recommended. On one estate 
alone, 41 tenants were, during the then 
ending Quarter Sessions, served with 
processes of eviction for arrears of rent 
—rent being on the average from 50 to 
80 per cent over the valuation of land 
originally valued at 10s. and 15s. per 
acre. By this letter hon. Members would 
see that, during the Quarter Sessions 
then ending, one landlord had served 
notices upon, and was endeavouring to 
evict, one-third of his tenants. This pro- 
cess was going on in almost all parts of 
the county, and it was found that the 
position of the tenants originated in their 
arrears of rent. He thought he had said 
sufficient to show the necessity for the 
Land Question in Queen’s County being 
speedily settled. One thing was clear, 
that the present Government had every 
desire to do justice to Ireland. There 
was not a man whose heart did not warm 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland—whose heart was 
warm and big—in his efforts for the 
good of Ireland. He thought he had 
shown that for years past the people in 
Queen’s County had been pressed down 
with extreme harshness to the point of 
absolute starvation. The landlords had 
done little-or nothing to relieve their 
tenants—no works worth mentioning 
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had been executed in the districts need- 
ing relief, and the people had had to de- 
pend solely upon charity extended to 
them from abroad. The landlords of 
Queen’s County had exercised their 
power as tyrants and oppressors of the 
people of the country; they had so exer- 
cised their power that they had driven 
out more than one-half of the people of 
the county in a single generation. Rents 
were ruinously high, and were merci- 
lessly exacted. He had seen on rural 
railway platforms such scenes between 
different members of emigrant families 
as he should never hope to see again. 
So much emigration had been caused by 
the way in which the landlords had 
acted, that they had brought down the 
population of the county from 153,000 
to less than 71,000; and, as the process 
of driving the people out was still going 
on, there would soon not be 50,000 
people left in Queen’s County. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that he did not 
hesitate to say that the statements of the 
hon. Member with regard to the land- 
lords of Queen’s County were absolutely 
without foundation. Hon. Members from 
Ireland were very apt to suppose that it 
was many thousand miles more distant 
than it was; and they assumed that no- 
body knew anything about it but them- 
selves. He had known Queen’s County 
many more years than the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. What was the 
hon. Gentleman’s knowledge, or his ex- 
perience, that he should make such state- 
ments as he had done with regard to the 
landlords of Queen’s County? There 
were landlords such as Sir Charles Coote 
in Queen’s County, one of the best land- 
lords in Ireland. What did Sir Charles 
Coote do on his last rent day? He re- 
mitted large portions of the rents of his 
tenants. Then there was Lord Castletown 
with regard to whom there was not one 
tenant upon his property who did not 
speak well of him. For two generations no 
rent had been raised upon his property. 
What did the hon. Member say that the 
landlords of Queen’s County did? He said 
that they evicted their tenants wholesale. 
Did Lord Castletown evict his tenants? 
Did Sir Charles Coote do so? Hon. 
Members had no right to throw such 
scandal—such shame upon their country 
as they were doing. When hon. Mem- 
bers came there to that House as Irish- 
men they met with every considera- 
tion. Did they suppose that when the 
Land Bill of 1870 was brought in, it 
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was supported in the way in which the 
hon. Member was now talking. It was 
supported by himself (Mr. Magniac) and 
other Members, because they considered 
it did what was right and just. For the 
same reason they supported the Church 
Act. Hon. Members sitting in this 
House as Representatives of a great 
country like England liked to hear a 
case stated with reason, with argument, 
with justice, and with truth ; and when 
hon. Members made a statement such 
as that which had just been made, which 
was absolutely unsupported, and could 
not be supported, he maintained that it 
did not deserve a hearing in the House of 
Commons. He hoped that the Amend- 
ment would be rejected by the unani- 
mous vote of the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would ask whether it was not in the re- 
collection of the Committee that when 
he commenced his statement, he pro- 
duced some documents and quoted va- 
rious figures with regard to some land- 
lords in Queen’s County ? He was about 
to mention some landlords who did not 
deserve to be included in the general 
condemnation, and he was going to read 
a letter mentioning them in terms of 
praise, but for the general interruption 
to his remarks which made it perfectly 
impossible for him to read through all 
those documents in order to show that he 
did not omit any portion of the case. 
He would ask permission to read to the 
Committee one paragraph of the letter 
in question. The letter was one from 
a member of the Mansion House Com- 
mittee, and of the Land League, and 
he stated— 


‘‘T have no means of verifying these figures 
now; but Iam sure that I make no great error 
when I say that £9,000 has been furnished to 
meet the severity and pressure in Queen’s 
County by landlords like Sir Charles Coote, 
Lord Castletown, and Lord Portarlington. They 
might have given much more than £9,000 for 
food and clothing, but abatements of rent 
have been made everywhere by them, and upon 
other well managed estates; but in cases where 
the proprietors had racked the tenants for years 
too much cannot be said in condemnation of the 
landlord’s conduct.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
he did not think the hon. Member 
for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) could complain of not being heard. 
They had had what might be considered 
a lengthy discussion upon the subject, 
As he had stated, at the beginning of 
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this discussion, whether rightly or 
wrongly, the Government intended to 
keep to the lines which it had laid 
down—namely, the districts scheduled 
under the Relief Act. Atthe beginning 
of the evening he had stated that if they 
departed from that line they would give 
rise to a discussion which might last a 
day ora week. No doubt, the hon. Mem- 
ber had brought forward a very strong 
statement with regard toQueen’s County. 
He would not dispute his right to make 
that statement; but every statement of 
that kind admitted of some answer bein 
made to it, and he was not caintataed 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Magniac) should strongly 
contradict some of the allegations made. 
He thought they had better take a divi- 
sion upon the Amendment, as the Go- 
vernment felt obliged to adhere to the 
line which they had laid down. 

Mr. LALOR said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land just stated that, whether right or 
wrong, the Government werc determined 
to go on with the Schedule as it at pre- 
sent stood. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
did not state that. 

Mr. LALOR said, that he should not 
have risen upon the present occasion 
had he not heard his hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) charged by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Magniac) of making accu- 
sations without foundation. The hon. 
Member for Bedford asked when his 
(Mr. Lalor’s) Colleague was a resident 
in Queen’s County, and what he knew 
about this matter? He happened to be 
a resident there, and he was a tenant 
farmer in Queen’s County; his whole 
family had resided there for the last 
1,000 years. He was acquainted not only 
with the landlords of Queen’s County of 
the present day, but he had been ac- 
quainted with many of those who had 
passed away. He maintained, and he 
challenged the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford to deny it, that the landlords of 
Queen’s County had been the curse of 
that county. When his hon. Colleague 
stated that the landlords had been the 
cause of the extermination of the people 
of Queen’s County he could verity that 
statement to the letter. He well re- 
membered, about 30 years ago, that 
landlords who were now considered good 
landlords hired out emigrant ships, 
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which were not fit to sail from Dublin 
to Liverpool, to take away the people. 
Those ships were not fit to carry emi- 
grants to Canada and the United States, 
and the consequence was that hundreds 
‘died of fever on the voyage. He knew 
whole districts which, some 30 years 
ago, had been occupied by hundreds of 
families, and which, at the present time, 
only contained about 10 families. That 
was done by the landlords, whose de- 
scendents were now considered model 
landlords. The hon. Member for Bedford 
mentioned Sir Charles Coote as a good 
landlord; and he was perfectly right. 
He bore a name as a good landlord, 
which he well deserved ; and if all the 
landlords in Ireland were equal to him 
there would be no call for tenant right in 
Queen’s County. Unfortunately, that 
was not the case, and some of the land- 
lordsin Queen’s County were the greatest 
tyrants upon earth. He gave an in- 
stance the other night of a landlord and 
a tenant in the county, and he hardly 
liked to mention that case again ; but he 
would give another instance which oc- 
curred under the same landlord. About 
30 years ago, eight poor people settled 
upon the edge of a bog; it was peat, 
and nothing would grow upon it; but 


these poor people settled there. They 
commenced to drain, and to dig, and 
improve the land; they planted trees 
and hedges upon a place that was not 
worth a penny an acre when they com- 


menced to improve. In a few years, the 
landlord came to them and said he 
should get rent for the land. And what 
did the Committee think he charged 
those poor people for those six acres of 
land of their own making? He charged 
them £1 an acre. And this was one of the 
model landlords of Ireland! With these 
remarks, he hoped the Committee would 
accept the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 26; 
Noes 201: Majority 175.—(Div. List, 
No. 67.) 


Mr. M‘COAN said, that he found the 
Union of Portinglass in the present 
Schedule. It was placed there through 
an oversight. The last Report of the 
Local Government Board, which con- 
tained the Schedule, agreed with that in 
the present Bill, with the exception of 
Portinglass. Perhaps the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
landcould inform the Committee whether 
Portinglass had been included by an 
oversight ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
look into the matter, and inform the hon. 
Member on Report. 

On Question, ‘‘ That the Schedule, as 
amended, be agreed to,” 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that he 
could not refrain from making one or 
two remarks upon the general terms of 
the discussion upon the Schedule, 
[ Order, Order! ”] The Question 

efore the Committee was ‘‘ That the 
Schedule, as amended, be agreed to;” 
and he thought he was, therefore, in 
Order in discussing the general question 
upon it. He failed to observe any single 
principle upon which this Bill could have 
been based. It could not be based on 
the principle of relieving distress, for it 
had been proved by several of his hon, 
Friends that as severe distress existed in 
portions of Ireland not scheduled as any 
that existed in the districts that were 
scheduled. It could not be based upon 
the principle that it was to save the small 
tenantry from ejectment, for it had been 
proved that in several districts not in- 
cluded in the Schedule a greater num- 
ber of ejectments were going on than 
in some of the districts under the opera- 
tion of the Bill. It could not be justi- 
fied on the principle that it prevented 
rack-renting, because it had been shown 
by many hon. Members, and especially 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 0’Connor), 
in a speech able and well-directed, and 
which, if it had been delivered from the 
other side of the House, would have had 
a startling effect upon the measure before 
the Committee, that there was as much 
rack-renting in districts outside the 
scheduled districts as there was in those 
— of the country scheduled to the 

ill. Therefore, on none of the three 
principles—namely, for relieving dis- 
tress, for protecting the small tenantry 
from ejectments, and preventing rack- 
renting—could the Schedule be justified. 
There might remain another principle— 
that the Bill would enable the autho- 
rities to preserve peace and order ; but 
that also failed, for he found that there 
had been no crime and no agitation in 
some of the counties iat by the 
Bill. Then it was sought to justify the 
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Schedule upon the theory that it corre- 
sponded with the Schedules already 
made and adopted in measures for the 
relief of the distress; but it could not be 
defended on that ground, for the dis- 
tricts to which those measures of relief 
had been applied had varied. Several 
districts appeared in the Schedule to the 
Seeds Act which did not appear in the 
Schedule of the Relief of Distress Act. 
He was driven to the conclusion that 
there was only one principle on which 
the Schedule could have been based, and 
that was that the House of Commons 
had not time to discuss the case of the 
people of Ireland outside the scheduled 
districts. The people of Ireland outside 
the districts scheduled were rack-rented, 
and were suffering from distress; but 
the House of Commons had not time 
to discuss their representations. The 
tenants in the districts outside the 
Schedules had made application, through 
their Representatives, to come under the 
operation of the Bill. It had been ad- 
mitted by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland that they had 
made a case; but the House had not 
time to listen to their complaints. There 
was an obvious moral from these facts 
which he left to the relentless logic of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the hon. 
Member for the borough of Galway (Mr. 
T. P.O’Connor) had sought to find a prin- 
ciple upon which this Schedule could be 
defended. He (Mr. Warton) could tell 
the Committee a reason for it which had 
been referred to over and over again 
from the Treasury Bench. The principle 
laid down most strongly by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was that 
this was a Bill for the preservation of 

eace, and for security against civil war. 

hey were told of the armies of police- 
men—something like the men in buck- 
ram—that were required, and more par- 
ticularly in one or two districts. If, 
therefore, that were the principle of 
the Schedule, then his (Mr. Warton’s) 
Amendment, that the Schedule should 
consist of all Unions contained in Mayo, 
Sligo, and the West Riding of the 
County of Galway, ought to be adopted. 
Those were the districts in which, ac- 
cording to the Government Returns, it 
was necessary to send armed force to 
keep the peace. The Return showed 
that there were required in the West 
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Riding of Galway 63 constables; in 
Mayo, 57; and in Sligo, 98. In one Union 
in the West Riding of Galway 71°74 per 
cent of the whole number of policemen 
in Ireland was required to keep the 
peace. Taking the three counties toge- 
ther, the average number of policemen 
required was 84°4 per cent. As the re- 
striction of the Bill to the disturbed dis- 
tricts would meet the views of the Go- 
vernment, he thought they could not 
refuse to accept his Amendment. Those 
three counties had evidently a case in 
their favour for the application of the 
Bill to them; but he could see no rea- 
son why it should be applied to other 
places. 


Amendment negatived. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Preamble. 

Mr. LALOR said, that he gave Notice 
of an Amendment to the Preamble, on 
page 1, line 2, to leave out the words, 
‘arising from failure of crops.” The 
Preamble stated that the distress was 
owing to failure of crops. He ventured 
to think that it was not entirely owing 
to the failure of crops, but to two other 
very grave reasons. The first was the 
excessively high rent of land. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that he rose 
to Order. He understood that the hon. 
Member for the Queen’s County was 
about to propose a change in the Pre- 
amble. He begged to ask, whether it 
was in Order that the hon. Member 
should suggest an Amendment in the 
Preamble which had no reference to 
the Bill, inasmuch as it had passed 
through Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the Pre- 
amble was drafted by the Parliamen- 
tary draftsman, in order to express the 
view of the House that the distress in 
Ireland arose from a certain cause. The 
Preamble in that shape would cause 
the Judge to consider that there must 
be failure of crops for a tenant to be 
within the mischief of the Bill. The 
alteration of the Preamble, as suggested 
by his hon. Friend (Mr. Lalor), had not 
been necessitated by any alteration that 
had been made in the Bill, nor was it 
necessary that any Amendment should 
have been made in Committee to enable 
this alteration to be made, It was very 
important that the Preamble should be 
carefully stated, because it was a direc- 
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tion for the guidance of the Chairman. 
It was because, in his opinion, it limited 
the discretion of the Chairman that he 
should suggest that it would be well to 
omit the words proposed by his hon. 
Friend. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he under- 
stood that the hon. Member for the 
Queen’s County was about to move the 
omission of the words arising from 
failure of crops,’’ and so far his Amend- 
ment was in Order. 

Mr. LALOR said, that, in his opi- 
nion, the distress in Ireland did not 
arise entirely from failure of crops, but 
also from two other causes. The Ist 
clause was the rack-renting system that 
prevailed in Ireland, chiefly with the 
small farmers whom this Bill was ex- 
pected to relieve. In his own county 
rents were nearly double the Govern- 
ment valuation, and varied from 50 to 
100 per cent over that valuation. As a 
rule, farms let to small tenants in 
Queen’s County, and throughout Ireland 
generally, were much higher rented in 
proportion to their value than the large 
farms in the best parts of Ireland. 
This arose chiefly from the fact that 
there was a greater competition for the 
small farms on the bad land than there 
was for the large farms in the grazing 
districts. Poor people were driven in 
hundreds to bid for the means of living 
on the small farms, whereas the large 
grazing farms were let to capitalists 
who were not obliged to compete for a 
livelihood. They simply took to farm- 
ing in order to obtain a certain interest 
for the capital invested. Another rea- 
son why the rent of small farms in Ire- 
land was so great in proportion to that 
of the large farms was this—that about 
25 or 30 years ago farmers were pro- 
ducing excellent crops of potatoes— 
which, at that time, was the most valu- 
able of the products of Ireland— and 
many crops brought much higher prices, 
and produced better returns, than at the 
present time. Then, another of the diffi- 
culties of small farmers arose from the 
fact that they were more highly rented 
in proportion to the value of their land 
than were the large grazing farmers. 
Then, again, during the last twelve 
months, the small farmers had obtained 
very low prices for all their produce. 
It was no mystery to the Committee that 
cattle, during the last 12 months, had 
only fetched about half the price they 
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did the year before. From a variety of 
causes, therefore, the small farmers 
throughout the country had fallen into 
their present position, and he believed 
that it was as much owing to the other 
causes he had mentioned as from failure 
of crops that this Bill was required. 
He, therefore, begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 2, to leave out the words “‘ arisin 
from failure of crops.” —(r. Lalor.) 


Question osed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Preamble.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he should like 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
attached any particular meaning to these 
words in the Preamble, and, if he did, 
to what extent. He very much feared 
that the interpretation put by the County 
Court Judge upon these words would 
lead to a result not foreseen. There 
could be no doubt that the distress, par- 
ticularly in the small holdings, did not 
arise entirely, but only a small portion 
of the distress arose, from failure of 
crops. The distress arose as much from 
depreciation of the farmer’s stock and 
from his competition with American 
produce as anything else. Then it was 
also due in some measure to the fall- 
ing off in the employment in England 
and Scotland, which the small farmers 
used to utilize as a means of supple- 
menting their rent, and earning bread 
for themselves and their families. Com- 
paratively speaking, therefore, a very 
small amount of the distress would be 
found to arise from failure of crops 
when the whole circumstances were 
looked into. If they limited the Judge 
to the construction of one amongst a 
good many causes of distress, he would 
possibly consider that he had not to take 
into consideration distress arising from 
othercauses. Forinstance,a tenant offrom 
15 to 20 acres might not be able to pay his 
rent, and might have, under the Land 
Act, an interest in his holding ; there 
were only four or five acres in crops, and 
the remaining two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the farm would be in grass, upon 
which there had been no failure of crops. 
Although there might have been a good 
crop of grass, yet the value of the stock 
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which was fed upon the grass might 
have become depreciated ; but the tenant 
eould not allege that as the failure of 
crops. In that case, therefore, so small 
a portion of the tenant’s inability to pay 
might be said to have arisen from failure 
of crops that the Judge might not think 
the case came within the operation of 
the present measure. He should say, 
on reading the Bill, if he were asked to 
decide a case, that the Chairman was 
precluded from taking into consideration 
all the circumstances except the distress 
which arose from the failure of crops. 
Now, he would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to make that the only concession 
he had made to the national Members 
coming from Ireland. It was a remark- 
able fact that all the Amendments which 
had been moved by Irish Members had 
been rejected ; while, on the other hand, 
the right hon. Gentleman had accepted 
several important Amendments coming 
from the Conservative side of the House. 
He would not compare the opposition of 
the Conservative Party with that of the 
Irish Members; but his experience in 
the House of Commons was that the 
only way in which they could obtain 
concessions from the Government was 
by means of obstructing them from first 
to last. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork was wrong 
in saying that several Amendments 
which came from Conservative Members 
had been accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government; on the contrary, the only 
Amendment which had been agreed to 
was that to make the 3rd sub-section 
more clearly express its meaning. It 
was impossible to alter the Preamble 
now, because it made reference to one 
of the clauses of the Bill in the words, 
“by such distress as aforesaid.”’ As 
regarded the omission of those words, 
he maintained that, although technically 
it was in Order, yet it was not in ac- 
cordance with the spirit or the mode of 
making technical Amendments in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, for his part, 
he should prefer to receive a statement 
upon this subject from the Irish legal 
Representative of the Government. Al- 
though he had a great respect for what 
he might call the Yorkshire acuteness of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. Forster), yet he 
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very much preferred the opinion of a 
lawyer upon a question involving legal 
consideration. The section also stated 
that if it should appear to the Court 
that such non-payment of rent by the 
tenant was owing to his inability to pay 
—if the clause went no farther than 
that—there would be no necessity for 
any change; but the Preamble stated 
that the distress arose from ‘‘ the failure 
of crops.” They knew, as a fact, that 
the distress in Ireland was not mainly, 
or even partly, due to the failure of 
crops, but that which arose from causes 
which were stated in the Amendment 
standing upon the Paper in his name— 
namely, ‘‘ The depreciation of agricul- 
tural stock and produce occasioned by 
the present agricultural depression.” 
That was as much at the bottom of the 
distress in Ireland as the failure of crops 
was said to be, and in those districts 
where distress prevailed—in Donegal, 
Sligo, on the Shannon, in Leitrim, and 
Roscommon—the distress was mainly 
caused by the depreciation in price 
of agricultural stock. He would not 
go into details, at that moment, as to 
the sufficiency of prices ranging now in 
Ireland, and during the last year, for 
agricultural stock, and as to the prices 
prevailing in the previous year. He 
had known parties in his county utterly 
unable to pay their rent, not because of 
the failure of the crops, but because of 
the depression of agricultural prices. 
They were generally small occupiers, 
usually able to pay the claims of the 
landlord by the sale of their pig, but 
who were now unable to pay their rent, 
not in consequence of the failure of the 
crops, but in consequence of the depre- 
ciation of prices and stock. He hoped 
that the Committee would receive the 
opinion of the Irish legal Representa- 
tive of the Government, and to hear 
either that the Government accepted the 
Amendment, as proposed, by striking 
out the words ‘‘failure of crops,” or 
that they would agree to the next Amend- 
ment, of which he (Mr. Callan) had 
given Notice. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
thought that a very reasonable objec- 
tion had been taken to the Preamble of 
the Bill by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. Ifthe words were allowed 
to remain in the Bill, they would, in his 
opinion, render it of very little value. 

he question was not what was the spirit 
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or meaning of the Bill, as understood 
by hon. Members, but what would be 
the interpretation placed upon it by 
lawyers in the Irish Courts of Law. It 
seemed to him clearly to be the case 
that the tenant would not be able to re- 
cover, without he was able to show that 
the distress which had rendered him un- 
able to pay his rent had arisen from the 
failure of his crops. In the case of a 
tenant whose landlord had taken advan- 
tage of this condition of affairs, and who 
had been brought to pauperism, ought 
not that to be sufficient without any 
further proof to entitle him to receive 
the protection offered by the Bill? He 
asked the Committee to consider the 
Amendment, in the belief that the Bill 
would be utterly damaged if the words 
were not struck out. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought they 
were entitled to some guidance from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
in reference to the interpretation of this 
— of the Bill. The question that had 

een raised was one of serious import- 
ance, and the objection that had been 
made by Irish Members to the sentence 
in the Preamble had not been met by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman had simply said 
that it was impossible to alter the Pre- 
amble at that stage, because there was 
a reference made toit inClause1. But, 
if the sentence were left just as it was, 
the Preamble, as suggested by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lalor), might still be 
altered, while no difference would be 
made in the clause referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. It ran—‘‘ Whereas, 
having regard to the distress existing in 
certain parts of Ireland arising from 
failure of crops.” The reference in 
Clause 1 was, that such non-payment of 
rent by the tenant was owing to his 
non-ability to pay, caused “‘ by the dis- 
tress as aforesaid.” That would be 
clearly held to refer to the failure of 
crops; but if they took the words out, 
the Chairman, of course, would hold 
that the words ‘‘as aforesaid” simply 
referred to the distress, and that it was 
to be left to his own discretion as re- 
garded the circumstances which he was 
to take into account, in estimating the 
amount of distress and from what causes 
that distress might have arisen. If the 
matter were left as it then stood, it 
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would happen that the Chairman might 
be bound by reading the Preamble and 
reading the following clause to take 
into account failure of crops only, and 
unless the tenant was able to prove that 
the non-payment of rent was owing to 
his inability to pay, caused by failure 
of crops, he could not bring himself 
within the mischief of this Bill. The 
point, therefore, raised was exceedingly 
serious, and unless the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
could re-assure the Committee, it plainly 
indicated that the Bill would be of no 
value. If the farms in Ireland were 
like the English tillage farms the case 
would be different; but, in Ireland, 
everybody knew that but a small por- 
tion of the land was in tillage. Perhaps 
there might be an acre and a-half of 
potatoes, and that would be a large 
potato ground for a farm of 12 acres, 
Then there might be two acres of oats, 
or a quarter of an acre of turnips, and 
about four or five acres under crops; 
but one-third would be the outside of 
the probable quantity laid down in crops, 
Was the Chairman so distinctly barred 
from taking into account the circum- 
stances of the rest of the holding? 
Again, the value of calves and pigs had 
depreciated in price, and the men had 
been unable to go to England in conse- 
quence of the distress, for the purpose 
of earning wages. It was a fact that 
the holdings were generally so small 
that there was not sufficient occupation 
for the tenant, and that the little crops 
which were reared could be put in by 
his wife and children just as well as by 
himself. The men generally came to 
England during the harvest. He ap- 
pealed to the Government to reconsider 
their decision. The objection brought 
forward, as he had already pointed out, 
was of extreme importance, and the re- 
striction in the Preamble struck at the 
very usefulness of the Bill. He was 
sure the Government would not wish to 
see that the whole of the intentions of 
Parliament had been defeated. He 
could not understand what objection 
there could be to the Amendment and 
why they should now seek to limit the 
discretion of the Chairman in the most 
vital and important point by retaining 
the sentence in question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the demand 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Parnell) was simply 
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asking them to belie and falsify all their 
declarations in regard to the Bill. It 
was again and again and again declared 
that the Chairman would be bound to 
look to four conditions. First, inability 
of the tenant to pay his rent; secondly, 
that that was caused by the calamity 
of the failure of the crops; thirdly, 
the offer of reasonable terms by the 
tenant; and, fourthly, the unreasonable 
refusal of those terms by the landlord. 
The hon. Gentleman said the best way 
to get concessions from the Government 
was to obstruct from first to last. The 
hon. Gentleman had a great advantage 
over him—the hon. Member was young, 
and he was old—but the hon. Member 
would find he might not be so successful 
as he appeared to think. He could not 
accede to the Amendment. 

Mr. O’?CONNOR POWER said, he 
had not taken part that evening in 
carrying out either the policy of the Go- 
vernment or that of the hon. Member of 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), for which 
reason he believed the Committee would 
allow him to make a few observations. 
He regretted very much that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
taken, in, perhaps, too serious a spirit, the 
concluding observation of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork. But 
there could be no doubt that the per- 
sistence with which opposition was 
offered to every clause of the Bill by 
prominent Members of the Conservative 
Party, and the excitement which that op- 
position created in the Liberal ranks, as 
well as the defections which that oppo- 
sition had caused in the ranks of the 
Government, had made an impression 
upon Irish Members which was not at 
all calculated to induce them to abandon 
the tactics of opposition to which they 
had familiarly adhered. He could not 
hope to shake tue conclusion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister that 
the Amendment would be inconsistent 
with the design of the Government. 
But he respectfully submitted that the 
arguments brought forward in favour 
of the Amendment were conclusive, and 
the only hesitation he had with re- 
gard to it was, that it appeared to him 
that if these words were omitted from 
the Preamble, others could be sub- 
stituted that would state precisely the 
causes from which the distress had 
arisen. The hon. Member for the 
Queen’s County (Mr. Lalor) asked them 
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to assent to the passage of the Bill 
simply because it declared the existence 
of distress. He merely said that the 
distress should be recognized, and that 
the authorities in Ireland should be 
armed with sufficient powers to enable 
them to deal with it. Whether that 
argument was sufficiently convincing to 
Her Majesty’s Government or not he 
could not presume to say. It was not 
an argument that ought to excite what 
he might call an unpleasant termina- 
tion to the discussions which had taken 
place on the Bill. He would venture to 
say, in view of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
and in a spirit of sympathy with that 
right hon. Gentleman and the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, who had taken so 
much trouble with regard to Irish ques- 
tions, that if the Bill had been debated 
at a little greater length the Govern- 
ment would, during the Recess, have 
discovered that no time had been wasted, 
and that every observation delivered in 
the House of Commons would only serve 
in its way to throw light upon more 
difficult and graver questions with 
which the Government would be called 
upon to deal when they next met the 
Commons of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. There had been one advantage, 
besides, from the protracted discussion 
which had taken place. They had 
drawn out the fearless expression of 
opinion from all Parties in the House 
with reference to the distress in Ireland ; 
and he thought the Committee, having 
gone so far amicably in the discussions 
upon the measure, should endeavour to 
pass it through the other stages without 
exciting any feeling of animosity which 
might render them less able to deal 
with the question when they came to 
face and settle the relations existing be- 
tween this country and Ireland. He 
had merely intended to suggest that it 
was in such a spirit that their delibera- 
tions should be conducted. If the Go- 
vernment differed from the Irish Mem- 
bers, no doubt they differed from them 
with sincerity; but their sincerity was 
not greater than that of the Irish Mem- 
bers. If, at times, they had been borne 
beyond the cool and calculating expres- 
sion of opinion which well befitted Go- 
vernment Ministers clothed with respon- 
sibility, but possessing less freedom in 
gener to their responsibility, it was, 

e thought, a pardonable offence. He 
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thought the right hon. Gentleman the | 
Prime Minister might have left the mat- 
ter with the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland, 
and it would not at all have embarrassed 
the solution of this question if the right 
hon. Gentleman had allowed him to ex- 
plain its legal aspect. This was the 
only point on which a strenuous demand 
had been made upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He would conclude by ex- 

ressing a hope that the right hon. and 
a Attorney General for Ireland 
would afford the Committee some assur- 
ance upon the points which had been 
raised; and then, if the Government 
still differed from the Irish Members, 
he thought that he and his hon. Friends 
should march into the Lobby and show 
the courage of their convictions. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he must be 
allowed to observe that the interrup- 
tions which occurred during the speeches 
of hon. Members were less frequent 
under the Liberal Administration than 
they had been when the Conservative 
Party was in power. The question be- 


fore the Committee was really a legal 
one, and they were embarrassed by the 
difficulty which it occasioned. As far as 
he appreciated the point, it was that if 
ill passed in its present state it 


the 
would cause the County Court Judge to 
look to the fact whether it was solely a 
failure of crops which had caused the 
distress of the tenants. Of course, if 
this distress existing in certain parts of 
Ireland arose from the failure of the 
crops, as a Member interested in the 
distress so existing, he said that there 
could be no objection to the protection 
afforded by the Bill. If a man were 
obliged to prove that it was purely and 
undoubtedly failure of the crops on each 
particular farm, without any reference 
to the depressing and ruinous facts in 
connection with all farms which generally 
existed in those miserable districts, the 
ge to be decided by the Judge might 

e a very difficult one indeed. The 
Question before the Committee was 
of a legal character; and if a legal 
opinion, satisfactory to the Irish Mem- 
bers, could be given, he was sure it 
would be received in the most reason- 
able spirit. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that the 
words in the Preamble might be inter- 
preted generally. 
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Mr. CALLAN said, he thoroughly 
sympathized with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister in his being 
kept up until that late hour; but, per- 
sonally, he felt himself free from the 
complaint contained in his speech. He 
felt very strongly upon the point raised 
by the Amendment, and he must ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland to ex- 
press an opinion as to whether the 
Chairman would be precluded from 
taking into consideration the distress 
arising from the depreciation of agri- 
cultural stock and the present agricul- 
tural depression. He maintained that 
those causes acted more injuriously 
upon the small farmers in Ireland than 
the failure of the crops. It was the 
office of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland, and it was the duty for which 
he was paid his salary, to express his 
opinion upon matters of the kind before 
the Committee, and he was bound to do 
so, unless he intended to pay marked 
disrespect to Irish Members, which 
would certainly not be allowed to pass 
unresented. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that he must 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland why it 
was that the words in the Preamble, as 
it at present stood, might be the means 
of preventing a Judge from giving a 
tenant the benefit of the Bill. Let 
them suppose the case of a large graz- 
ing farmer whose stock had fallen off, and 
who, through exorbitant and unreason- 
able rent, was unable to pay his way. 
If he applied for relief under the Bill 
it might be said that he was not en- 
titled to it, because his inability to pay 
did not arise from failure of crops. 
There were many cases in Ireland 
where there were very few crops; but 
there was a large amount of grazing 
land, and a depreciation of the value of 
stock would have as much effect as the 
failure of crops in producing inability 
on the part of the tenant to pay his rent. 
He wanted to know whether the Go- 
vernment intended the measure to apply 
in such a case as he had stated, and 
whether the term failure of crops would 
be used in the large sense of deficiency 
of harvest? Failure of the harvest for 
the last three years would not include 
failure of stock and depreciation in 
prices, and he thought, therefore, it would 
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be much better to add to the Pre- 
amble the words proposed by the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan). He 
thought they would make the Preamble 
very much more definite, and the Judge 
would not be liable to consider that he 
was prevented from adjudicating on 
cases where inability to pay was not en- 
tirely connected with failure of crops. 
He begged to ask the right hon. and 
learned Rontlenes the Attorney General 
for Ireland, whether he would accept 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for Louth ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he had no 
sympathy with the large graziers in Ire- 
land, and he should be sorry if the 
graziers should derive advantage from 
the Bill. He looked upon the grazier as 
a person perfectly well able to take care 
of himself. The question he would ask of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland was, 
whether a tenant would be obliged 
to prove to the satisfaction of a County 
Court Judge that his distress or ina- 
bility to pay rent arose from the 
failure of his crops, or of the crops 
generally of the country. If that were 
so, the difficulties of the tenant in 
this case would be enormously in 
creased, as he could state from his own 
knowledge of the state of affairs in Ire- 
land. He was only asking for a legal 
explanation, and he thought that he was 
asking nothing unfair. He thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had treated him rather hardly 
in the speech that he had made just be- 
fore. He (Mr. Parnell) had stated that, 
in his experience, nothing could be got 
out of the Government except by ob- 
structing them. His experience was in 
the last Parliament, and not in this one. 
Nothing was further from his meaning 
than to infer that he thought it right to 
keep the right hon. Gentleman there all 
night. He should be the last person in 
the world to do such a thing. Nothing 
would induce him to do so. He would 
ask those who had been present that 
evening, whether he had spoken at great 
length upon any matter before the Com- 
mittee, and whether he had not sug- 
gested to his hon. Friends who had 
moved Amendments that, having taken 
a division upon one, it was unnecessary 
to take a division upon the rest, the 
principle of which was identical? Some 
of the events of that evening he very 
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much regretted; but he thought that 
the only feeling that animated hon. 
Members who had taken a considerable 
art in that discussion was to do their 
uty to the different constituencies they 
represented. He did not know how he 
could have incurred the censure of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter with regard to his proceedings that 
evening or upon any other stage of the 
Bill. He would ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland to state the legal 
construction of the Preamble ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he under- 
stood the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) to ask, whether it 
was necessary that there should always 
be proved to the satisfaction of the 
County Court Judge that there had been 
a failure of crops. It was quite clear 
that if there had been no failure of 
crops, the case would not come within 
the operation of the Bill; but where 
there had been a failure of a crop, or of 
half a crop, or any failure whatever, 
then all such elements as depreciation of 
prices and other matters might well be 
taken into consideration. The question 
being the tenant’s ability or inability to 
pay, it was obvious that the depreciation 
of the price of farm produce, as well as 
the shortness of the crop, would neces- 
sarily be considered by the Judge. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he should like to 
know whether the County Court Judge 
would be precluded from considering a 
case where the distress arose from any 
other cause than that of failure of 
crops ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he had 
never yet addressed the Committee in 
the course of these discussions; but it 
was now admitted that an entirely diffe- 
rent meaning was to be placed upon the 
Preamble to that which was originally 
proposed. He understood that the Go- 
vernment introduced the Bill to provide 
for the distress brought about by the 
‘< visitation of Providence.” Deprecia- 
tion in prices could not be considered to 
be the effect of the visitation of Provi- 


dence; they affected every part of the 
United Kingdom in an equal degree, 
and English, Scotch, and Welsh farmers 
suffered from them as well as Irish. 
The reason the Bill was brought in was, 
as he understood, that Irish farmers in 
some parts of Ireland were so extremely 
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poor that failure of crops put them into 
the position of being unable to pay their 
rent. If the depreciation of prices was 
made a reason for non-payment of rent, 
then the landlords might as well go at 
once to America, or become beggars. 

Mr. DALY said, that he should like 
to know whether, if the Bill became 
law, a tenant seeking relief under the 
Act would have to prove a total failure 
of crops, or whether it would be suffi- 
cient if there was only partial failure ? 
If this point were not decided by the 
Committee it would lead to considerable 
litigation. He thought they were en- 
titled to obtain a legal opinion on this 
point from the Law Officers of the Go- 
vernment. Unless they obtained some 
authoritative opinion to guide the County 
Court Judges in their decisions, this Bill, 
instead of being a benefit, would be the 
greatest possible source of litigation in 
Ireland. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that, of 
course, a distress arising from failure of 
crops would be equally a distress from 
that cause, whether there was a partial 
failure or a complete one. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that it was quite 
evident that the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Daly) was a layman, or he would 
never have put the question he had to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland. There 
was not a lawyer there who would not 
know that any opinion given there would 
not have the slightest weight with the 
County Court Judge in construing the 
Act. What the Judge would consider 
would be the intention and meaning of 
the words of the Act. Supposing a tenant 
had a farm of about 20 acres, of which 
one-third or one-half was in tillage, and 
he was asked what failure there was of 
the crops under tillage, he might say 
that the failure was as much owing to 
depreciation in the price of stock as to 
the failure of the crops. In no county 
more than Tyrone was the distress from 
the om low prices of stock more 
keenly felt. Therefore, he wished that 
words could be inserted in the Preamble 
which should clearly indicate that failure 
of crops included depreciation in value 
of produce. 

r. O'DONNELL said, that he 
thought that his hon. Colleagues had 
done their best, and might feel that 
however little they were struck with 
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sincere admiration for the Bill, so far 
as they could judge, the Government, 
under present circumstances, could hardly 
have passed a better Bill. He could not 
see the force of the statement that if they 
were to omit or seriously to alter the 
Preamble or introduction of the Bill, it 
would have a still less chance of passing 
the ordeal of ‘ another place” than if 
it were sent up in its present condition, 
Whatever benefit there might be in the 
Bill, it would be properly arrived at 
under the existing Preamble. He was 
sure that the County Court Judges in 
the scheduled districts would not, by 
legal refinements, prevent a tenant who 
was unable to pay his rent, from obtain- 
ing the benefit of the Act. He would 
appeal to his hon. Colleagues to say that 
after all they had about done their best, 
and that either obstructing or prolonging 
the debate would not lead to any good. 
They were not unwilling to give Her 
Majesty’s Government, which, he be- 
lieved, contained many hon. Members 
whose sincerity towards Ireland was 
undoubted, an opportunity of showing 
that the Bill came up to the description 
which they gave it; and, if it did not, 
they would be willing to make them pay 
for the disappointment they had inflicted 
upon them, and the suffering they had 
caused to the country. He did not 
think that such disappointment was pre- 
pared for them ; and, therefore, he hoped 
that they would not discuss the Bill 
much longer. 


Queston put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 136; 
Noes 20: Majority 116.—(Div. List, 
No. 69.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, he would move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, although he did not intend to 
trouble the Committee with a division. 
He wished to put it on record that he 
voted for leaving out the words in ques- 
tion. Inevitable litigation would arise 
if the Premable were left as it at present 
stood, and there would be appeals from 
every town, and the benefit accruing to 
the tenant would be swallowed up in 
fees to counsel. For that reason, he 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood inhis name. It was as follows :— 


In page 1, line 2, after “ crops,” insert “ and 

depreciation in prices of agricultural stock and 

roduce occasioned by the present agricultural 
epression.” 
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Amendment negatived. 
Preamble agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon 7hursday. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACTS 1872 
AND 1878 EXTENSION BILL. 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie, Mr. William Holms, Colonel 
Alexander, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Mark Stewart.) 


[BILL 252.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, that he 
hoped his hon. Friend the Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) would not 
proceed withthis Bill, which had for its 
object extending the Industrial Schools 
Act and other matters to Scotland. He 
(Mr. Arthur Peel) readily admitted that 
a great deal was to be said in favour of 
extending the industrial school system, 
and he was also aware that there was 
considerable neglect of the education of 
some classes of children in Scotland ; but 
as there were other Bills dealing with 
this subject on the Order Book, it would 
be far preferable that this Bill should be 
withdrawn, and that next Session an 


inquiry should be instituted by the Go- 
vernment into the whole question of 


industrial schools. He did not think 
his hon. Friend would lose anything by 
adopting the suggestion. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he was 
very reluctant to withdraw this Bill. It 
had passed a second reading without 
opposition, and, so far as he knew, no 
objection had been made to it by anyone 
in Scotland, or by any Representative of 
a Scotch constituency. So far from that, 
legislation in this direction was admitted 
on all hands to be urgently needed. He 
felt, however, that it would be incon- 
venient to press the Bill at that time ; 
and he should be sorry to do so against 
the wishes, and after the undertaking 
of his hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. He 
wished, however, to explain that this 
was not, as the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to suppose, a Bill to extend the Indus- 
trial Schools Act. Its whole object was 
to enable School Boards in Scotland to 
carry out the compulsory powers con- 
ferred upon them by the Act of 1872 in 
a thoroughly efficient manner. Those 
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powers had already shown themselves to 
be of great value, and had been the 
means of enabling the School Boards to 
rescue many thousands of children from 
a condition of entire neglect as regarded 
education. But, although worked with 
great stringency, they had, as he knew, 
from having had the honour of being for 
some years a member of the Edinburgh 
School Board, failed to enablethe boardsto 
get hold of a very largenumber of children 
belonging to the class whom it was most 
necessary to reach, of those children from 
whose education society had most to gain, 
and from whose ignorance it had most 
to fear. The Edinbur h Board had come 
to the conclusion that by no means would 
they be enabled to get hold of these 
children, except by provisions similar to 
those of the English Act of 1876, by 
which neglected children could be sent to 
an ordinary day school under an attend- 
ance order by a magistrate; and, failing 
obedience being given to that order, 
could be sent to a day industrial school. 
On the assurance that the Government 
would next Session take some action in 
the matter, he would accede to the re- 
quest of the Government, and withdraw 
the Bill. He trusted that in the inquiry 
which was to be instituted the whole 
working of the compulsory clauses of the 
Education Act would be goneinto. That 
was of much more importance than an 
inquiry into the working of the indus- 
trial schools system. He begged to 
move to discharge the Order. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Order for Committee on the said 
Bill be now discharged,”—(Mr. Dick- 
Peddie,)—put, and agreed to. 


Bill withdrawn. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bu1 247.] 
(Colonel Alexander, Mr. Robert N. Fowler, Mr. 
Villiers’ Stuart, Mr. Whitley, Mr. William 

Holms, Mr. Blake.) 
COMMITTEE. ~ 
Order for Committee read. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxunsow) said, 
that he begged to move—‘“ That it be 
an instruction to the Committee to ex- 
tend the operation of this Bill to Ire- 
land. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland ts W. 
M. Johnson), whether the Bill would 
extend to the four several descriptions 
contained in the Act of 1866? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy) said, 
that by extending this Bill to Ireland, 
there would be a fifth class of children 
added to the four already contained in 
the Act of 1866. 

Masor NOLAN said, that he ap- 
roved of the extension of this Bill to 
reland; but he hoped so dangerous a 

precedent as extending the operation of 
this Bill to Ireland in the way it had 
been done would not be followed. The 
Bill ought to be before hon. Members 
and they should have had notice before 
it-was extended to Ireland in the way 
that had just been done. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnnson) said, 
that, of course, if he had considered it 
necessary, hon. Members from Ireland 
would have been communicated with ; 
but this was nothing more than the ex- 
tension of the provisions of this bene- 
ficial Bill to Ireland. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that if an oppor- 
tunity had been given he should have 
moved to insert a provision in the Act 
to enable magistrates in Ireland to have 
power to send children to industrial 
schools. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow at Two of the clock. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That where the Stamp Duty on 
transfers of any Stock is allowed by a Resolu- 
tion passed in the present Session to be com- 
pounded during a period of sixty years, and the 
period for the redemption or payment off of the 
Stock exceeds sixty, but does not exceed one 
hundred years, the said Duty may be com- 
pounded at the additional rate of two shillings 
and six pence for every hundred pounds of 
Stock; and if the said period exceeds one hun- 
dred years, at the rate of a further additional 
sum of two shillings and sixpence for every 
hundred pounds of Stock. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock ; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 
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of Assurance (Scotland) Bill, 


EPPING FOREST BILL. 


Bill read a second time, and committed toa 
Select Committee to consist of Five Members, 
Three to be nominated by the House, and Two 
by the Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions presented against 
the Bill be referred to the Select Committee on 
the Bill, provided such Petitions are presented 
one clear day before the meeting of the Com. 
mittee, and that such of the Petitioners as pray 
to be heard by themselves, their Counsel or 
Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, if they 
think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the 
Bill against the said Petitions. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; ‘Three to 
be the quorum.—(Mr. Arthur Peel.) 

And, on July 21, Committee nominated as 
follows: — Viscount Cricnuton, Mr. Samven 
Ho.uanp, and Mr. Alderman Lawrence. 


MOTION. 


—_——o.0o— 


MARRIED WOMEN’S POLICIES OF ASSURANCE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witu1am Horas, Bill to 
extend to Scotland the facilities for effecting 
Policies of Assurance for the benefit of Married 
Women and Children now in force in England 
and Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Witiram Hoims, Mr. James Cowan, Mr. James 
CampBELL, Colonel ALEXANDER, Mr. TENNANT, 
Mr. Pepprz, and Mr. James Stewart. 


Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 270.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 20th July, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]|—Pvustic Brts—Second Reading— 
Census (Ireland) (147) ; County Court Juris- 
diction in Lunacy (Ireland) (146); Census 
(Scotland) (149); Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation * (132) ; Tramways Orders Con. 
firmation (No. 1) * (133); Tramways Orders 
Confirmation (No. 2) * (134). 

Committee—Taxes Management * (123-151). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Aberavon, &c.)* (120); Statutes 
(Definition of Time) * (129); Local Govern 
ment Provisional Orders (Kingston-upon- 
Hull, &c.)* (180), and passed. 
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COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BII.L.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ANNESLEY wished to 
know what were the scheduled Unions in 
Ireland contemplated by Mr. Forster’s 
Disturbance Bill? 

Eart SPENCER said, the Schedule 
alluded to in the Annual Report of the 
Local Government Board in Ireland was 
one that was made by the late Govern- 
ment in February last, in order to allow 
the Poor Law Guardians to relax the 
restrictions ordinarily imposed on the 
giving out of out-door relief. That was, 
however, not the Schedule included in 
the Compensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) Bill. The scheduled districts in 
that Bill were the same as those which 
were included in the Relief Bill of the 
late Government for the purpose of 
making advances to the landlords. The 
noble Earl would find those Unions in 
the earlier part of the same Report of 
the Local Government Board. There 
had been certain exceptions made during 
the passing of the Bill in the House of 
Commons, and they were now, he be- 
lieved, printed in the Bill as it now 
stood. If the noble Lord obtained a 
copy of that Bill, he would find the in- 
formation he desired. 


TURKEY—GERMAN OFFICERS AT CON. 
STANTINOPLE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp BRABOURNE wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs a Question of which he had given 
him private Notice. It was, Whether it 
was true, as stated in one of the public 
journals of that morning, that military 
officers and financial employés had been 
sent by the German Government to Con- 
stantinople ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am happy to give the noble Lord the in- 
formation which he desires. Notice of 
a similar inquiry was given in the 
House of Commons; but I believe that 
there the Question had not been put, in 
consequence of the absence from town 
of the late Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. It appears that a 
German of financial reputation, but not 
an official, has arrived in Constantinople, 
and others are expected. I am informed 
by the Government that an application 
was made for them five months ago, and 
that, at the same time, some German 
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officers were also asked for. It was ac- 
ceded to; because, for the last 50 years, 
it has been the practice to lend officers 
to Turkey. It had been found useful 
for their instruction. They did not go - 
as German soldiers, but only after giving 
up their commissions, which, however, 
were often restored to them. Formerly 
there was great readiness on the part of 
the officers to accept this service; but, 
on this occasion, although the terms 
offered have been remarkably advan- 
tageous, very little inclination has been 
shown by officers to go. The date shows 
that the arrangement had nothing to do 
with present complications, and the 
German Government will not help the 
realization of this wish of the Porte as 
long as there can be any fear that the 
Porte will continue to make difficulties 
in carrying out the Berlin programme. 
This declaration is entirely in accord 
with the continued assurances of the 
German Government of their desire to 
act completely with the other Treaty 
Powers with regard to the necessa 
consequences of the Berlin Treaty an 
of the two Conferences. 


CENSUS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 147.) 
(The Viscount Enfield.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Viscount ENFIELD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that all its clauses up to Clause 10 were 
identical with the Irish Census Act of 
1870 — that is to say, the facts to be 
collected, the persons by whom the col- 
lection wasto bemade(the Constabulary), 
and the obligation imposed upon the 
public of answering questions under a 
penalty, were the same now as in 1870. 
The only difference was in Clause 10. 
In 1870 a Special Commission, consist- 
ing of Mr. Donnelly (then Registrar 
General), Sir William Wilde, M.D., and 
Mr. Abraham, was constituted under the 
power conferred upon the Lord Lieu- 
tenant by the 10th section of the Act of 
1870 to digest and tabulate the Returns. 
This division of responsibility was, to 
some extent, necessary, because it was 
thought desirable, owing to the import- 
ance of the vital statistics, to have a 
physician on the Commission. But it 
was found to work very badly, and, 
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partly for that reason, the tables were 
not published until 1876. The present 
Bill proposed that the Registrar General 
(Dr. Grimshaw) should be the chief 
authority for collecting, tabulating, and 
publishing the Returns; and, as that 
gentleman was formerly engaged in the 
Medical Profession, it was anticipated 
that not only would the publication of 
the Returns be very much hastened, but 
that considerable advantage would be 
derived from the Registrar General’s 
professional experience. As their Lord- 
ships were doubtless aware, in the Irish 
Census, information was to be collected 
on these heads, namely—1, sex ; 2, age; 
8, religious profession ; 4, birthplace ; 
5, occupation. In all probability, some 
of their Lordships might be inclined to 
ask, why, in the Census of Ireland, 
religious professions should be included ? 
The simple answer was, that in Ireland 
an inquiry into the religious profession 
had never been resented ; it was volun- 
tarily given ; and it was, therefore, ac- 
curate and valuable. In England, such 


an inquiry was resented ; if enforced, it 
would probably be far from accurate, 
most likely even grotesque descriptions 
of religious belief would be given by 
those who disliked the questioning. This 
might be called ‘‘sentiment,” if they 


would; but it was one which a prudent 
Government would neither despise nor 
defy. He begged to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Viscount Enfield.) 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM hoped the 
noble Lord who had charge of the Bill 
would consider whether he could not 
see his way to introducing into the 
Return the names of the householders 
and the condition as to marriage and re- 
lationship to head of the family of the 
rest of the household. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


CENSUS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Earl of Fife.) 
(No. 149.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Tue Kart or FIFE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, ex- 


Viscount Enfield 
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plained that certain duties which were 
performed in England by the Registrars 
were by this Bill delegated to the Sheriffs 
in Scotland, and some necessary dif- 
ferences between the English and Scotch 
Bills were also made with respect to the 
payments to be made under the Bill, 
There were, likewise, certain different 
provisions in regard to districts. As 
under the English Bill, and also in the 
Scotch Act of 1870, no provision had 
been made for a religious Census, it was 
thought undesirable to enlarge the scope 
of this measure, which was already 
most difficult and complicated. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be nowread 2°,” 
—(The Earl of Fife.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


COUNTY COURT JURISDICTION IN 


LUNACY (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord O° Hagan.) 
(No. 146). SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord O’ Hagan), in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the object of the measure was to protect 
the interests of lunatics possessed of 
small properties, and at present beyond 
the control of the Court of Chancery 
by reason of the expense which would 
need to be incurred if they were brought 
within the jurisdiction of that Court. 
There were in Ireland a class of neglected 
lunatics, who were very numerous; and 
he was sorry to say that, down to the pre- 
sent time, nothing had been done with 
regard to that class of persons. He in- 
troduced a Bill on the subject when the 
late Government were in power, which 
he had prepared with as much care 
as possible; but the Government did 
not support it. He could not complain 
much of that, because, at the time, there 
was great difference of opinion amongst 
officials as to the course to be adopted, 
and financial difficulty of a serious cha- 
racter. The Government, instead of ac- 
cepting his Bill, appointed a Commission, 
headed by a very able man, which pro- 
duced an elaborate and satisfactory Re- 
port, The number of lunatic persons in 
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Ireland who were now more or less cared 
for was 12,585. Of these there were in 
the district lunatic asylums, 8,407; in 
rivate asylums, 642; in the Union work- 
aah 3,397; and under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, committed 
to him by the Queen’s Sign Manual, 229. 
He was happy to say that, by the opera- 
tion of an Act passed, which he intro- 
duced in 1871, the system under which 
this last class were cared for was work- 
ing admirably. There wascomplete in- 
spection, careful and general super- 
vision, and the increase every year in 
the number availing themselves of the 
jurisdiction proved that the people 
appreciated the value of the guardian- 
ship provided. In most respects, there- 
fore, he thought there was nothing to 
be desired ; but there were, besides these 
persons, a very considerable number 
who had some property, but not suffi- 
cient to seek the protection of the 
Court of Chancery. Of the 642 per- 
sons in private asylums at the pre- 
sent moment, only 143 were under 
the care of the Lord Chancellor; and 
the rest might presumably be sup- 
posed to have, and a great many of 
them had, small properties, insufficient 
in amount to enable them to seek the 
protection of the Court of Chancery, 
even though the expense of the pro- 
cedure had been materially limited. 
He found, from the Report of the In- 
spectors of Lunatic Asylums, that there 
were 55 paying patients in district 
asylums, 20 of whom were under the 
Court of Chancery. The persons on 
whose behalf he was addressing their 
Lordships were estimated to number 
724. Of that large number most had 
property, more or less, which needed to 
@ preserved and administered, but 
was left to the mercy of relations 
or strangers, who did with those un- 
happy people what they would. Last 
year 1,276 patients were committed to 
the district lunatic asylums, and 141 
to private asylums; while only 24 were 
brought within the control of the Lord 
Chancellor. The sum received from 
paying patients in the district asylums 
was £3,189, and from those admitted in 
the year, £1,144. It appeared, there- 
fore, that there was a large class of 
lunatics who had property, but were 
left without any protection. He pro- 
posed by this Bill to give it to them by 
vesting in the County Courts a juris- 
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diction which they did not at present 
possess. It was proposed to give those 
Courts that jurisdiction within limited 
areas, and where the property of the 
lunatic was of comparatively small 
amount. The jurisdiction of the Irish 
County Courts had been most wisely 
and beneficially extended, at the in- 
stance of Dr. Ball, his distinguished 
Predecessor in the Office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. The County Court 
Judges in Ireland had had conferred 
upon them equity jurisdiction, and that 
had rendered necessary the establish- 
ment of a staff to do the new work. 
What he now desired was to give the 
County Court Judges jurisdiction in 
lunacy within the area of their various 
Courts in cases in which the property of 
the lunatic should not exceed the sum of 
£700 in money value, or £50 a-year. 
These figures, no doubt, were the result 
of a rough and crude calculation; but 
it was not easy to fix precisely, in the 
first instance, the amounts that would 
be best; and those he named were 
taken from the Lunacy Regulation Act 
of 1871, which provided that the Lord 
Chancellor might be at liberty not to 
impose upon lunatics having property of 
that value the same fees and obligations 
that were insisted upon in the case of 
more wealthy persons. The County 
Court Judges had now very extensive 
equity jurisdiction, and had proved 
themselves perfectly equal to the dis- 
charge of the additional duties imposed 
upon them. He was assured that they 
would show themselves entirely com- 
petent to undertake the further duties 
which this Bill would impose. It 
would give them, within the area of 
their jurisdiction, all the powers which 
the Lord Chancellor could exercise in 
cases of lunacy, subject only to such 
rules as might be framed under the 
County Courts Act. Very much the 
same thing had been proposed for Scot- 
land. He might add that this Bill was 
only part of a larger measure which it 
soul be hopeless to think of passing 
this year. He trusted their Lordships 
would give it a second reading. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord O Hagan.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 
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RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR RETURN. 
Tur Eart or ROSSE moved for a 


“ Return giving the names of the unions in 
Ireland scheduled under the Act 43 Victoria, 
chap. 4, the dates on which they were respec- 
tively scheduled, and the total amount of loans 
sanctioned in each union; distinguishing be- 
tween those at 1 per cent and those at 3 per 
cent interest; distinguishing also between those 
granted to landlords and those to public 
bodies.”’ 


The noble Lord said, that as the condi- 
tion of Ireland was causing some anxiety 
just now, these Returns would prove in- 
teresting and valuable. He was in- 
formed that, under the Orders of Novem- 
ber 22nd, 60 Unions had been added. 
Various others had been since added, 
and the number now was 90. 

Eart SPENCER said, he did not 
know whether the noble Earl opposite 
was aware that a Return similar to the 
one now moved for had been presented 
in the other House of Parliament. The 
Return which Mr. Forster gave on the 
11th of June, though it was not exactly 
in the same form as the present one, 
. gave nearly all the information for 
which the noble Earl asked. There was 
also another Return moved for by Mr. 
Errington on the 24th March, and a 
Notice by Sir Stafford Northcote. He 
certainly was reluctant to impose more 
labour on the officials in Ireland than 
that which they already underwent in 
distributing relief and in making out 
other Returns ; but if, on looking at the 
Returns already granted, the noble Earl 
did not think them sufficient for his pur- 

oses, the Government would not ob- 
ject to the production of those for which 
he had asked. 

Viscount CRANBROOK suggested 
that the Returns granted by the House 
of Commons should be laid on the Table. 

Eart SPENCER said, he had no ob- 
jection to lay on the Table all the Re- 
turns which had been moved for in the 
other House. He was not aware whe- 
ther that would satisfy the noble Earl 
who had moved for the Return. 

Tue Eart or ROSSE was understood 
to say that he should be glad to receive 
every information on the matter to which 
his Motion referred, but that he should 
not press it pending the production of 
the Returns mentioned by the Lord 
President. If they gave the dates and 
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the amounts of the loans he would be 
content. 

Lorpv ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
expressed a hope that, at the same time, 
the Returns as to crime in Ireland would 
be presented. 

Motion amended, and agreed to. 


“Return giving the names of the unions in 
Ireland scheduled under the Act 48rd Victoria, 
chap. 4., the dates on which they were respec. 
tively scheduled, and the total amount of loans 
sanctioned in each union; distinguishing be. 
tween those granted to landlords and those to 
public bodies.”’—(The Earl of Rosse.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House, 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)— 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 
Lorp EMLY moved for 


“ Returns of the number of families in receipt 
of out-door relief under the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Act, 1880, in the first week of July, 
in each scheduled union in Ireland ; number, in 
each county in Ireland containing scheduled 
unions, of families ejected during the present 
year from agricultural holdings and not re-ad. 
mitted into their houses; number of agricul- 
tural tenements in each such county; Report 
of Mr. Richard Bourke, made in June last to 
the Irish Local Government Board, on the con- 
dition of the Ennis, Scarriff, and Tulla unions; 
letter addressed by Lord Emly to the Duke of 
Marlborough in December last on the subject of 
loans for drainage.”’ 


Earnt SPENCER said, the noble Lord 
had privately agreed to a slight Amend- 
ment of his Motion, and the Return in 
the amended form would be presented. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


‘“‘ Returns of the number of persons in receipt 
of out-door relief under the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Act, 1880, in the first week of July, in 
each scheduled union in Ireland : 

‘‘Number of families in the scheduled dis- 
tricts in Ireland ejected from agricultural hold- 
ings, arranged according to counties, from Ist 
January to 30th June 1880, showing those re- 
admitted as caretakers into their houses and 
those not so re-admitted. 

‘* Letter addressed by Lord Emly to the Duke 
of Marlborough in December last on the sub- 
ject of loans for drainage.” —(The Lord Emly.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND), 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 
Tue Dvuxe or ABERCORN moved 


for— 

* Returns from the sub-sheriffs of counties 
in Ireland showing from 1st January to 30th 
June 1880, the number of ejectments executed ; 
the number of actual evictions (by eviction is 
meant only those cases where the tenant is 
permanently expelled and is not re-adinitted 
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either as caretaker or tenant); distinguishing 
between those carried out at the instance of the 
landlords and at the instance of other creditors ; 
showing how many of the above evictions 
affected farmers in possession of more than one 
farm or persons engaged in trade.” 
The noble Duke said, that as his noble 
Friend the Lord President seemed to 
think there would be considerable trouble 
in furnishing Returns in addition tothose 
already furnished to Parliament, he was 
quite willing to omit the last portion of 
his Motion; but he must observe that, 
having himself telegraphed to the sub- 
Sheriffs of Donegal aa Tyrone for in- 
formation on the subject of evictions, he 
received answers from them on the 
following day. Thesub-Sheriffof Donegal 
informed him that while in his county 
the number of evictions served was 156, 
the number of evictions actually executed 
was only 18; and the sub-Sheriff of 
Tyrone stated that while the number of 
evictions served in his county was 80, 
the number of actual evictions was one. 
Eart SPENCER said, he had no 
objection, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to furnish the Returns 
moved for by the noble Duke, omitting 
the last part. He did not wish to be 


understood as saying there was any 
difficulty in procuring information,owing 


to the trouble that would be given to the 
sub-Sheriffs. The difficulty in certain 
cases would arise from the fact that the 
information desired was not forthcoming. 
The persons to whom he had referred as 
having so much work were the officials 
of the Local Government Board and the 
Constabulary. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
believed that a week ago the sub-Sheriffs 
were requested to give the information 
now promised, and that it was ey 
already in the hands of the Irish Go- 
vernment. 

Motion amended, and agreed to. 

“ Returns from the sub-sheriffs of counties in 
_ showing from Ist January to 30th June, 

“The number of ejectments executed : 

_ “The number of actual evictions (by eviction 
ismeant only those cases where the tenant is 
permanently expelled, and is not re-admitted 
either as caretaker or tenant); distinguishing 
between those carried out at the instance of the 
landlords and those at the instance of other 
creditors.” —(The Duke of Abercorn.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 
House adjourned ata quarter before 


‘Six o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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MOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 20th July, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee—Resolution [July 19] reported. 

Private Buu (by Order)— Second Reading— 
Freshwater, Yarmouth, and Newport Rail- 
way *, 

Pusiic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Metro- 
politan Board of Works (Money) * [272]. 

Second Reading—Savings Banks * [188]. 

Committee—Customs and Inland Revenue (re- 
comm.) [255]—R.P. 

Committee — Report — Merchant Shipping Act 
(1854) Amendment * [224]. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended— 
Third Reading—Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act (1880) Amendment [265], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings (Scotland) Provisional Order 
(Leith) * [200]; Industrial Schools Act (1866) 
Amendment [247]. 

Third Reading — Metropolis Improvement 
Schemes Modification Provisional Order * 
[77]; Merchant Seamen (Payment of Wages, 
&e.) * [119], and passed. 


NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY (TAY BRIDGE) 
BILL. 


Ordered, That the President of the Board of 
Trade have power to appear by Counsel, Agents, 
and Witnesses before the Select Committee on 
the North British Railway (Tay Bridge) Bill 
(Sir Massey Lopes.) 


QUESTIONS. 
—~er0ior— 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM—ADMISSION 
OF THE PUBLIC. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the Right 
honourable Member for Cambridge 
University, as one of the trustees of the 
British Museum, Whether arrangements 
for lighting can be made by which our 
great National collection, or the main 
portion of it, can remain open to the 
public until ten o’clock at night. every 
weekday throughout the year ? 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE, in reply, 
said, he regretted that he could not. at 
present give so favourable an answer as 
might be desired. The proposal to light 
up the Museum had been before the 
Trustees on more than one occasion, 
but they had always found, on consult- 
ing the highest and best authorities, 
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that the use of gas would be so injurious 
to some of the collections, particularly 
the books and sculpture, and would be 
attended with so much danger of fire, 
that they had not seen their way to 
sanction its use. It was possible that 
the use of gas might be superseded by 
the electric light, which had been in- 
troduced into the reading room, much 
to the advantage of students, who, 
during the winter months, were allowed 
to remain until 7 o’clock. He was in- 
formed, however, that the experience 
obtained would not justify a more ex- 
tended use of the light in other parts of 
the building, such as the exhibition 
rooms and the long galleries, because the 
means had not yet been discovered of 
imparting steadiness to the large num- 
ber of lights that would be required. 
The Trustees, however, would not lose 
sight of the matter, and they would 
continue to give to it their best attention. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE ROYAL 
DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, Whether any, and, if so, 
what correspondence has taken place 
between the Royal Dublin Society and 
the Science and Art Department ; and, if 
a Copy of the Correspondence could be 
laid upon the Table without prejudice 
to the public service ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, there has 
been a considerable amount of Corre- 
spondence between the Science and Art 
Department and the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety. Much of it was published in the 
last and previous Reports of the De- 
partment. The remainder, up to the 
present date, will appear in the Report 
which was laid on the Table on the 8th 
instant, and will shortly be in the hands 
of Members. Under those circum- 
stances, I think the hon. Member will 
hardly desire the whole of this Corre- 
spondence published separately. I may 
say further that arrangements as to the 
whole question are now under considera- 
tion. With respect to a Question of 
which the hon. Member has given me 
private Notice as to the claim of art 
masters to the title of directors, I have 
to say that they have no kind of claim 
to the title. If the hon. Member would 
wish to see the Correspondence I should 
be very glad to show it to him. 


Mr. Spencer Walpole 


{COMMONS} 
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THE TAY BRIDGE—RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE BRIDGE. 


Mr. WEBSTER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the 
Board of Trade intend to be represented 
before the Select Committee on the re- 
construction of the Tay Bridge by 
Counsel as well as by independent 
skilled witnesses, so as to secure that 
the whole matter should be thoroughly 
investigated as regards public safety, 
and the Committee be aided in arriving 
at a sound and satisfactory conclusion in 
that respect ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that feeling the importance of the ob- 
ject referred to, and believing that it 
could not be attained in any other way, 
he had communicated with the Chair- 
man of the Committee on the subject, 
and, finding that the Committee desired 
it, had taken steps to have the Board of 
Trade represented by counsel. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—MAPS OF THE 
SCHEDULED DISTRICTS. 


Mr. REPTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
as considerable anxiety exists among 
several firms of London solicitors as to 
the locality of the districts named in the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill, if 
there is any objection to issue a map 
similar to those in the Library ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I do 
not think it is desirable to issue such 
a@ map; nor is it necessary, seeing 
that, with the names furnished, there 
will be no difficulty in tracing the 
boundaries on the maps already pub- 
lished. Knowing what is the accurate 
manner in which London solicitors do 
their business, I think they would as- 
certain exactly what the districts are by 
consulting Zhom’s Directory or any other 
gazeteer of Ireland. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES—LIMITA- 
TION OF SPEECHES. 


Mr. BIDDELL asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, bearing in 
mind the little business done, and the 
much talking there has been in the 
House, he will consider the propriety 
of limiting speeches to ten minutes ; 
such rule, if passed, not to apply to 
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Members of the Government or late 
Government, or to Members making 
Motions, and such rule to apply to this 
Session only ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, referring to the 
substitution of 10 minutes for seven 
minutes in the Question, remarked that 
the merciful qualities of the hon. Mem- 
ber led him to progressive modifications. 
The hon. Member would be prepared to 
hear that the Government was not pre- 
pared to make any such recommenda- 
tion. Atthe same time, he did not think 
that that was quite an adequate answer 
to the Question. He regarded the 
Question as an indication of a growing 
sentiment in the House that there were 
obstacles, not to free discussion, but to 
the transaction of the Business of the 
House, some of them of a general and 
some of them of a special and rather 
formidable character ; and that matter, 
if it grew to greater aggravation, might 
be one that might call for the serious 
attention of the House. 


CATTLE DISEASE, AMERICA. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Vice President of the Council, When fur- 
ther Correspondence with reference to 
the importation of cattle from America 


will be laid upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, we propose 
to lay before Parliament some further 
communications respecting cattle diseases 
in America which have been received 
since the Report of the Veterinary De- 
artment for 1879 was issued. These 
apers will be laid on the Table this 
evening, and printed as soon as pos- 
sible. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT (1870) —THE COMMISSION. 


Captaris AYLMER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the Instructions to the Royal 
Commission on Land in Ireland are suffi- 
ciently wide to authorize the members 
to consider and report upon the result of 
the recent agitation regarding the non- 
payment of rent ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I really 
must leave the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man to judge of that for himself. The 
Instruction to the Commissioners is to 
inquire into the operations of the Land- 
lord and Tenant Act, and whether any 
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amendment in it is desirable with a view 
to improve the relations of landlord and 
tenant. I could scarcely imagine the 
Commission would examine witnesses 
without making reference to the recent 
agitation. 

Captain AYLMER: May I ask, if 
the scope is not wide enough to include 
this subject, whether the Government 
will make it so? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not 
think we can alter the terms of the 
Instruction. 

Lorpv ELCHO wished to ask if the 
noble Lord at the head of the Commis- 
sion was one of three Peers who sup- 
ported the Disturbance Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I decline to 
answer any personal questions in re- 
ference to the constitution of the Com- 
mission. 


ARMY—BREECH-LOADING GUNS. 


Captarn O’SHEA asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether an offer was 
lately made by Lieutenant Colonel 
Hope, V.C., and General Ripley to 
supply 200 breechloading guns for the 
use of Her Majesty’s Navy, showing 
savings of 80 per cent in weight and 60 
per cent in money on the ‘‘ Woolwich ”’ 
guns, not to be paid for until proved ; 
whether the proof offered was 10 rounds, 
each consisting of a projectile double 
the length of the Woolwich projectiles, 
and driven by a charge of powder about 
five times the length of the Woolwich 
cartridge ; whether the powder was to 
be quick, violent powder; whether these 
gentlemen offered to agree to any fur- 
ther conditions of trial within the limits 
of the energies stated, at their own risk 
and expense; and, whether that offer 
has been refused by General Campbell, 
the Director of Artillery and Stores; 
and, if so, he would explain why? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to in- 
form the House that in February last 
Colonel Hope, of the 1st Surrey Artil- 
lery Volunteers, and General Ripley, of 
the United States Army, made an offer 
to my Predecessor to supply certain guns 
for the use of the Navy. In reply, they 
were furnished with a copy of the Regu- 
lations of 1869, compliance with which is 
in all cases necessary before any ar- 
rangement is made with inventors. 
They, however, categorically refused to 
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comply with the first of these regula- 
tions, under which inventors are called 
upon to describe their invention; and 
my Predecessor, warned by previous 
cases of the absolute necessity of this 
condition being complied with, declined 
to entertain their proposal. I also hold 
the strongest opinion that compliance 
with this rule ought to be always en- 
forced, and I have confirmed my Prede- 
cessor’s decision. I ought to add, with 
reference to the last Question, that 
General Campbell has had, and now 
has, no power either to accept or refuse 
these offers. This is the act of the 
Secretary of State himself. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)— 
BALLINA. 

Mr. METGE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the facts stated by the Bishop of Kil- 
lala, in a letter to the ‘‘ Freeman’s 
Journal” on Friday last, that, out of a 
total population of 30,000 in the Union 
of Ballina, 22,000 have been on the 
relief committees ; that these people will 
be dependent on outdoor relief; that the 
Poor Law Guardians require that in all 
cases the eight hours’ labour test must 
be applied before relief is given, stone 
breaking being the labour assigned, for 
which there are only four places fixed in 
an area of ninety-four square miles, and 
that consequently some persons have 
upwards of ten miles to walk in order to 
obtain relief; and if, as there are many 
works of public utility, such as sowing 
the crops or cutting the turf, on which 
the destitute might be employed, it is 
his intention to give directions that this 
system be in some way mitigated ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, with re- 
gard to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, I have to say the Notice was only 
put on the Paper last night, and as there 
is another Question of a similar charac- 
ter on the Paper for Thursday, I will 
answer both Questions at the same time. 


THE RECENT FLOODS—OVERFLOW 
OF THE RIVER OUSE. 

Mr. MAGNIAC asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he has heard 
that damage to an enormous extent has 
been occasioned in the last few days to 
crops and property of every description 
in Bedfordshire and other counties by 
overflow of water from the River Ouse ; 


Mr. Childers 
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whether he has heard that this overflow 
is due to obstructions which are accumu- 
lating in the bed of the river, and which 
are increased by every fresh flood; and 
whether the Government wil! undertake 
to deal with the question next Session 
by legislation, which the late Govern- 
ment reluctantly expressed their ina- 
bility to do, though admitting the 
urgency of the case? 

Mr. R. J. YORKE inquired, Whether 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to bring in a Bill on the 
subject referred to by the hon. Member ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, he had 
been requested to answer the Question 
of his hon. Friend. He had to state that 
the only reliable information they had 
received in reference to the overflow- 
ing of the Ouse was contained in a 
letter which appeared in Zhe Times of 
the 19th instant, and there was no doubt 
that the statements it contained were 
perfectly accurate, and that the overflow 
of the river caused very serious damage. 
A considerable amount of evidence had 
been given before the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, which sat in 
1877, upon River Conservancy, from 
which it appeared that the causes of 
the floods in the Ouse Valley were, 
among others, the deterioration of the 
river beds, the accretion of shoals and 
reefs, which there was no authority 
to remove, and the want of subsidiary 
channels to carry off the overflow of 
the floods. There was no doubt as 
to the necessity for legislation on the 
subject, and that would answer the 
Question of his hon. Friend opposite; 
but, at the same time, there were diffi- 
culties in dealing with it, owing to the 
various interests concerned and the ques- 
tion of local taxation arising as to those 
who would have to pay the expense 
within the respective water-sheds. At 
the same time, while he could not pro- 
mise that the subject would be dealt 
with next Session, he could state that it 
was one of the subjects which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would consider be- 
fore deciding what measures they would 
introduce. If the Government found 
themselves unable to deal with it he 
hoped that his hon. Friend would him- 
self bring in a Bill for that purpose. 

_Mr. MAGNIAO gave Notice that, in 
compliance with the request just made, 
he would bring in a Bill on the subject 
early next Session. 
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Lorp ELOHO expressed a hope that, 
pending legislation, and considering the 
distress caused in the districts in ques- 
tion, by the act of God, the Government 
would bring in a Bill to regulate rents 
in those districts. 


ROYAL MINT—THE ASSAY OFFICES. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If his at- 
tention has been drawn to a recom- 
mendation in the Report of the Select 
Committee of 1879 on Hall Marking, 

‘That the whole of the Assay Offices should 
be placed under the direct supervision of the 
Mint, so that a uniform standard of quality 
shall be guaranteed ;”’ 


and, whether the Government will take 
measures to give effect to that recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the two Questions addressed to him 
by the hon. Member related to a matter 
not of first-rate, but, at the same time, 
of considerable, importance. He was 
not at all in a position to give an 
answer to either Question. They had 
not been sufficiently discussed, nor had 
light enough been thrown upon them, 
to secure a general expression of opinion 
on the subject, as to which, as far as he 
knew, there was a great deal of differ- 
ence of opinion. He was glad the 
Question had been put, as it would 
draw attention to the subject. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER, on behalf of 
the hon. Member for Preston, asked, 
Whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to have the Compensation for 
Disturbance (Ireland) Bill reprinted as 
amended ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that no order had been given last night 
for the reprinting of the Bill. Never 
had there been a case of a Bill so long 
discussed that had so few alterations. 
The fact was that, with the exception of 
two or three words introduced which 
hon. Members must all know by heart, 
and an alteration of his own, the Bill 
was now as it was brought in. It was, 
however, thought better to have the Bill, 
as amended, before them, and an order 
for its being reprinted had been accord- 


ingly given. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
apices 
WAYS AND MEANS—REPORT. 


Resolution [July 19] reported. 


Lorp ELCHO said, he desired to put 
a Question to the President of the Board 
of Trade, and to preface it by one or two 
observations. When Ways and Means 
last stood on the Paper he had a Notice 
down to bring before the House the 
whole question of trawling in the terri- 
torial seas of the United Kingdom, and 
the injury inflicted by the trawlers on 
the fishermen, especially during the last 
few years. He would not then enter 
into the general question ; but it was one 
which vitally affected the part of the 
country he represented. The House 
would remember that there were several 
considerable fishery stations on the Had- 
dingtonshire coast, including North Ber- 
wick, Dunbar, Prestonpans, Cockengie, 
and other places, and the complaint was 
now universal from those districts that 
trawling was doing the greatest pos- 
sible injury to the fishermen—an indus- 
trious body of men who in one case at 
Cockengie had built a pier for themselves 
—in fact, that unless it was checked or 
controlled by further powers than the 
Government now possessed there was a 
danger that the livelihood of the fisher- 
men would be taken away from them. 
The question was not a local one; but it 
was a matter of national importance 
that these fisheries should be continued, 
so that the industrial population, the 
nursery of our seamen, should have 
the means of employment. The com- 
plaint made was that the trawlers 
who were so frequent in the Firth of 
Forth, and who had always done more 
or less injury to the interests of the line 
fishermen by trawling over bait beds, 
were now permitted, owing to the recent 
depressed state of trade, to do so by the 
steam tugs which could not otherwise be 
employed, and that these boats, having 
nothing to do in their sy ee profession, 
as tugs, had, as trawlers, broken up and 
destroyed the bait beds, and had thus 
destroyed the livelihood of the fisher- 
men. He had been in communication 
with the late and present Presidents of 
the Board of Trade in reference to this 
important matter, and had urged upon 


them that if the provisions at present 
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existing were not sufficient to enable 
them to regulate these matters they 
ought to come to Parliament for further 


powers. The Report of a Royal Com- 
mission had recommended further legis- 
lation to regulate, or, indeed, to prohibit, 
trawling within three miles of the shore. 
He did not ask the Government now to 
deal with the wider questions which 
arose out of this matter; but it did occur 
to him that they might bring in and pass 
a Bill of one clause by which they could 
mark out the ground on which the 
trawlers were not to trench—namely, the 
bait and mussel beds, from which the 
poor fishermen derived the means of 
earning a very hard and precarious 
livelihood. That was the point to which 
he in all earnestness wished to direct the 
attention of the President of the Board 
of Trade, who would do a kindly as well 
as a just and righteous act if he caused 
such a measure, which would be in the 
interests of the nation as well as of the 
poor fishermen, to be passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, there 
was no doubt that there had been, in 
some cases, great injury done to the bait 
beds by trawlers; but the first question 
which arose was whether that injury was 
wilful, which he did not think it was at 
all, except in very exceptional circum- 
stances, or whether it was not an injury 
which was incidental to that particular 
form of fishing. Assuming that to be 
the case, and he believed it was so, then 
the question arose whether it was ex- 
pedient in the public interest that one 
form of fishing should be discounte- 
nanced in favour of another. This was 
an old question, for it had been mooted 
for many years between the line fisher- 
men on the one hand and the trawlers on 
the other. The trawlers were the modern 
fishers, who supplied the largest quantity 
of fish, and who worked with the most 
costly and extensive appliances. As the 
noble Lord observed, their operations 
had been extended of late years, because 
steam tugs had been thrown out of work 
by the depression of trade, and had 
joined very largely in trawling. In re- 
ference to the whole question of fish- 
eries there had been during the last 12 
years two Commissions, one a very im- 
portant and valuable one in 1868, and 
upon which Professor Huxley and Mr. 
Caird, together with the hon. Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) served, 
and the Commission appointed by the 


Lord Elcho 
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late Home Secretary in 1878, consisting 
of Mr. Walpole and Mr. Buckland. 
Both of these Commissions reported 
that there were complaints of damage 
to nets and other property of the line 
fishermen ; but they were not of such a 
character as to require legislation. As 
regarded the bait beds, there was no 
sufficient proof that there was damage 
done to the extent that would justify any 
alteration of the law. The Commission 
in 1878 took evidence with regard par- 
ticularly to a case of damage of bait beds 
in the Firth of Forth ; and they reported 
that in that case they thought consider- 
able damage had been done, and that it 
might be desirable that some additional 
power should be given to the Govern- 
ment in order to restrain the access of 
trawlers to those beds. He felt that, on 
the one hand, it was very desirable in- 
deed that there should be no interference 
with what was shown to be the best and 
most modern means of fishing ; and, on 
the other hand, certainly one would de- 
sire to prevent anything like wilful in- 
jury in the course of that undertaking 
to any class of persons. The difficulty 
which he foresaw in the matter was this— 
that, supposing power were given to the 
Board of Trade to reserve a certain 
portion of the shallow water for the 
bait or clam beds, who was to watch 
them? Was it to be expected that the 
Government would take upon itself to 
station a cruiser in the neighbourhood 
in orderto watch them? It was evident 
that could not be done, and that they 
must find somebody on the spot who 
would undertake their own protection if 
they had law on their side. The case 
would be analogous to that of oyster 
beds. Oyster beds were handed over to 
private corporations, and were by them 
defended. It might be desirable, in 
some of these cases, that bait beds should 
be handed over on lease, on certain con- 
ditions, to a kind of corporation, con- 
sisting of the parties interested. Legis- 
lation of that kind and to that extent, 
which would put the clam beds in the 
same position as oyster beds were now, 
was legislation which he should be 
very glad to consider. He was afraid, 
however, that during the present Ses- 
sion there was not the slightest nage 
of their being able to legislate in the 
matter. 

Lorp ELOHO said, he rested what he 
had stated, to a large extent, upon the 
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express recommendation of the Commit- 
tee of 1878. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Instruction to the Committee on the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, That they have 
power to make provision therein pursuant to 
the said Resolution. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


[BILL 221.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer.) 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD, in rising to 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
expedient that any future reimposition of the 
Income Tax be accompanied with such an 
amendment of its provisions as may correct the 
inequalities of its incidence,”’ 
said, the Prime Minister concluded the 
previous discussion on this Bill with 
these words— 

“ His doctrine was, that the whole business of 
taxation was unpleasant. He looked upon all 
taxes with great dislike.”’ 

That opinion of the Prime Minister was 
unquestionably the prevalent one, and 
it constituted the ‘justification for his 
Amendment, for the antipathy exhibited 
towards taxation indicated the existence 
of a misrule which demanded inquiry. 
Why was it that taxation was so hateful 
in this country? He could understand a 
feeling of that kind existing in coun- 
tries where the people were taxed for 
the purpose of providing a tribute which 
was paid to some foreign conqueror, or 
to wage war for the gratification of their 
own ambitious rulers. In this country 
we had no such tribute to pay; but we 
had laid other countries under tribute 
to ourselves by loans which became a 
mortgage upon their industry. Again, 
if we had to go to war, it was only in vin- 
dication of our own rights, and for the 
protection of our own property and lives. 
He did not think it could be said that in 
this country there was any undue expen- 
diture in the highest quarters. Indeed, 
he might point out that the sum paid 
from the Civil List for the maintenance of 
the Crown amounted almost exactly to the 
sum that was derived from Crown Lands 
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surrendered by the monarchy to the 
State. There being, then, grounds on 
which, in many countries, taxation was 
regarded as odious, and those grounds 
having no existence in this country, they 
had to ask themselves why it was that, 
free as they were from these reproaches 
on our fiscal system, taxation should, in 
this country, still be so unpopular? The 
answer to that was, in his mind, a very 
simple one. It was simply that misman- 
agement was the cause. Instead of taxes 
being unpopular, they ought to be ac- 
counted the most satisfactory portion of 
our expenditure. Did they take excep- 
tion to the amount which they paid to 
their tradesmen—was the baker or the 
greengrocer an odious person because 
of the money they had to pay him 
for the goods with which he supplied 
them? They got from their tradesmen 
an equivalent for what they paid them. 
What equivalent did the taxpayer get 
for the amount which he was called upon 
to pay to the State? In this country 
taxation, properly defined, amounted last 
year to £69,000,000; and if any hon. 
Member would look to the analysed 
finance accounts he would see that for 
this amount three items were mainly 
responsible — namely, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Civil Services, includ- 
ing the administration of justice. Be- 
sides, there was the payment for the 
interest upon, and the redemption of, the 
National Debt, which amounted to no less 
than £28,000,000 annually, and which 
represented the amount the country had 
spent in times past for the mainten- 
ance of its independence through its de- 
fensive services. If the taxes were better 
administered and better understood, he 
felt sure that the tax gatherer would be 
welcomed, rather than hated and reviled. 
But it must be admitted that taxation 
would not have obtained the odious 
character it bore without very good rea- 
son. For the most part their taxes had 
been imposed to meet special exigencies, 
and in easier times the most unpopular 
had been removed; but the residuum was 
the embodiment of no principle, and re- 
presented no organized system. That was 
especially true of the Income Tax, which 
was introduced by Sir Robert Peel, in 
order that he might deal with indirect 
taxation. It was at first intended that 
it should only last three years ; but at 
the end of that time it was found to 
have too many claims upon the Finance 
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Ministerto belightlyabandoned. TheIn- 
come Tax fell upon a category of incomes 
which could not be easily described. 
But, roughly speaking, all incomes which 
came under the operation of the Income 
Tax might be divided into idle incomes 
and industrial incomes. By idle incomes 
he meant those which accrued to the 
owner without any effort of his own— 
all net rents and interest of money. 
On the other hand, industrial incomes 
were those which were obtained abso- 
lutely by the exercise of individual in- 
dustry, by the brain, the nerves, and 
the muscle of the industrial labourer. 
Adam Smith said every man ought to 
pay according to his ability, and thus 
the power of expenditure was that 
which ought to constitute the measure 
of taxation. A large portion of the 
Income Tax was levied upon the earn- 
ings of salaried and professional men. 
A barrister depended for income ab- 
solutely upon his health and strength, 
and the power of his brain. His case 
was totally different from that of an- 
other individual whose income was de- 
rived from rents or funded property. 
These widely differing incomes clearly 
required to be considered apart one 
from the other. That which had consti- 
tuted hitherto the great reproach against 
the Income Tax was that no attempt had 
been made to deal equitably with the case 
of industrial incomes as compared with 
that of idle incomes. It had been asked, 
if the Income Tax was troublesome in 
its administration, why not get rid of it 
altogether? Nothing was so natural 
as to get rid of that which was dis- 
agreeable; but it was impossible to get 
rid of the Income Tax consistently with 
keeping up anything like our present 
public Expenditure, or dealing with 
those other interests which must be called 
upon to provide the national Revenues 
of the country. There was one reason 
which they could appreciate why the 
Income Tax could not be removed. 
There was a very wealthy class who re- 
ceived income from rents and lived 
abroad, where they spent their thousands, 
tens of thousands, or hundreds of thou- 
sands in luxurious living and self-indul- 
ence. If there had been no Income 
ax, those people would have paid no- 
thing at all to the State. Another and 
still more important reason was that 
Schedule D represented the profits of 
trade, and produced at present £2,600,000 
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a-year. Of that sum he assumed one- 
half to be the additional income earned 
by the industry of those who were en- 
gaged in trade, and the other half re- 
presented the natural interest on the 
capital they had themselves possessed, 
and which they had invested in trade, 
That half was £1,300,000 a-year, which, 
taken at 4 per cent, represented interest 
on £3,250,000,000 of actual trading 
capital, the whole of which enormous 
amount would escape taxation if the 
Income Tax were abolished. There was 
a still further reason to which he would 
like to draw the attention of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson). One half of the 
whole taxation of the country was 
derived from duties, Customs, Excise, 
and licences on the consumption of in- 
toxicating drinks. If the hon. Member 
succeeded in his mission the £33,000,000 
derived from this source would be very 
much diminished, and he knew no other 
way of supplying the diminution except 
from the Income Tax. Those who now 
paid that amount through their throats 
by swallowing intoxicating liquors could 
easily pay the amount out of their profits 
and wages when economized and rescued 
from the spirit and beer shop. The ques- 
tion to which he had to direct the atten- 
tion of the House was whether it was 
possible to remedy the inequalities which 
every Minister acknowledged to exist in 
the incidence of the tax. If the Income 
Tax could not be done away with, and 
ought not to be done away with, then 
how far was it possible to remedy the 
inequalities of which everybody com- 
plained and which everbody admitted, 
but which up to the present moment 
had never been thoroughly removed ? 
A barrister who had nothing but his 
brains, after years of labour, fell a 
victim to over-work and his whole in- 
come ceased; he had been taxed upon 
his whole income, and at the same rate 
as that charged upon the certain and 
permanent income of the capitalist. 
In asking that this matter should be 
considered with a view to adjustment 
in the future, he was enforcing a prin- 
ciple which was already admitted in 
the present Inland Revenue Acts. The 
law, as it now stood, said that any- 
one who reserved a portion of his income 
and invested it in a given way should be 
exempted from Income Tax on that 





portion ; but it limited the amount he 
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might reserve in that manner to one- 
sixth, and it forced him to make the 
investment of that amount in a life 
policy. Now, a life policy was the last 
thing which a man in trade would ever 
think of making the means of his invest- 
ment. If he could save out of his 
earniigs he enlarged his business, in- 
creased his factory, and extended his 
trade. He mentioned the matter of a 
life policy to show that the Legislature 
already admitted the principle of not 
taxing the savings which every prudent 
professional man or trader would en- 
deavour to effect. The owners of land 
and houses laboured under a different 
grievance. They did not pay the 
tax on the net income of their land 
or houses, but on a_ considerable 
sum beyond that net income. The out- 
goings upon houses being heavier than 
upon land, the difference was greater with 
which the houseowner was charged, irre- 
spectively of the money which he re- 
ceived for his expenditure. He asked 
the House to express an opinicn upon a 
grievance and an inequality which no- 
body denied, and which ought to be 
remedied. Of the amount of real pro- 
perty held in land and houses it had 
een estimated that a very large propor- 
tion—some said two-fifths, others said 
three-fifths—was not in the owners’ pos- 
session at all, but in that of the encum- 
brancers. The mortgagee in regard toa 
very large portion of the rents of this 
country was really the owner of the pro- 
perty, and received a large proportion 
of the net result. How was the mort- 
gagee dealt with under the law as now 
administered ? Take the case of an 
estate nominally of £2,000 a-year. The 
actual rent was only £1,800; but the 
owner might have mortgaged that estate 
for £40,000, and had to pay £1,600 a- 
year as interest on the mortgage money. 
When the Income Tax had to be divided 
he recouped himself to the extent of 
the £1,600 by deducting the amount paid 
to the mortgagee; but as to what re- 
mained the tax-gatherer charged him on 
the whole £2,000, the nominal amount 
of the rent; so that, having but £200 
a-year for his expenditure, he was 
charged on £400, which was simply 
double. He was afraid that a very large 
proportion of the landowners of this 
country had a great burden on their 
estates in the shape of mortgages, and 
the result was that they were not only 
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sufferers by the diminution of that in- 
come, but were gratuitously injured by 
being charged Income Tax on outgoin 
and on money they never received. With 
respect to the remedy for the existing 
inequality, it might be of the simplest 
kind. In the Bill which was to be 
brought in next year for reconstituting 
the valuation law of this country they 
had only to make the same rule for the 
scientific adjustment of liability to taxa- 
tion already applied to local rates apply 
to Queen’s taxes, and the thing was 
done. Then Income Tax would be 
levied only on the net rental, and there 
would be no inequality in the distribution 
of the rental between the mortgagee 
and the actual owner. Each would re- 
ceive what belonged to him, and would 
be taxed on what he received. He now 
came to another branch of the subject. 
All capital engaged in trade might be 
valued for the purpose of taxation on 
its annual results as being worth 4 per 
cent. That was the calculation adopted 
in the tables for the Succession Duty. 
In the case of a man whose income was 
created partly by the use of his capital 
and partly by his industry and intelli- 
gence, he should say that in regard to 
the interest on his capital he should be 
charged the full measure of the tax; 
but as to what was added to that by 
the industry and intelligence of the 
owner it was entitled to the same re- 
mission as would be given to any pro- 
fessional income. If it were suggested 
that the re-adjustment which he recom- 
mended would involve a heavy loss to 
the Treasury, he answered, ‘Not at 
all,”” because he said, ‘‘ Let the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer levy whatever 
amount he needed; but take it under an 
adjustment which equalizes the burthen 
to the ability.” His immediate object 
in bringing this question forward was 
to obtain such an expression of opinion 
and feeling from the House as would 
enable the Ministry to see what the 
desire of the country was on the sub- 
ject. No one could say that this might 
e kept as a war tax or a light tax, 
or as a temporary tax; and, if that 
were so, it was impossible to go on 
without putting the tax on an intelli- 
gible and creditable footing. Such an 
expression of feeling as he asked for 
could not in any degree embarrass the 
Ministry. It would not interfere with 
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of the operations of the present Session. 
It would simply be an indication to the 
Minister that the House trusted that in 
a future Session this great question of 
taxation would not come before them, as 
it did now, in a state discreditable to 
their intelligence, but rather in a shape 
creditable to the intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the House, and much more 
acceptable to the country. He was 
satisfied that the success of this proposal 
would be most acceptable also to the 
intelligent officials of Somerset House, 
because they were sensible how much 
easier it would be to administer a tax 
which was acceptable to the feeling of 
the country, and the application of 
which had been simplified instead of 
being complicated, as it was at present. 
He trusted that the effect of the Motion 
would be to remove the sense of injustice 
which was felt upon this subject, and 
lead to the introduction of a more 
enlightened policy, which would teach 
the Queen’s subject that the payment of 
taxes was nota penalty, but a privilege. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 

Caprain AYLMER, in seconding the 
Resolution, said he did so because it 
covered one of which he had himself 
given Notice. He would confine his re- 
marks to the essence of his Resolution— 
namely, that the increase of the Income 
Tax was not at present required, and 
ought not to be assented to by the House. 
One reason for objecting to the proposed 
increase of the tax was that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had shown no cause for it; 
and another reason was, that the country 
had been going through a very serious 
depression of trade, and those who found 
the means whereon the means of living 
of so many depended ought not to be 
burdened by an increase of taxation 
which could be avoided. In making 
his Financial Statements, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had stated that 
the extraordinary Estimates he was 
bringing in would amount to about 
£200,000; that to pay off the rebate on 
the Malt Tax £1,100,000 would be re- 
quired; and that the loss on the Wine 
Duties would be £233,000, making a 
total of £1,533,000. Against that he 
placed a probable surplus of £184,000, 
and increase of the Licence Duties 
£305,000, total £489,000, which deducted 
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from the £1,533,000 showed a deficiency 
of £1,044,000. Since that time the 
right hon. Gentleman had told them 
that the loss on the Wine Duties would 
not come into effect this year; and, 
therefore the deficiency was reduced 
by £233,000, bringing the loss down to 
£811,000. Since then, also, the right 
hon. Gentleman had put on the Paper 
an increase of the duty on licences which 
would produce another £100,000. [Mr. 
Guapstone dissented.] The right hon. 
Gentleman shook his head. Well, then, 
he would put it at £50,000. The late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had in- 
formed the House that the Supple- 
mentary Estimates could generally be 
provided for out of savings. That might 
not be altogether the case; but he would 
take it for granted that there would be 
some savings. The deficiency, there- 
fore, would not, probably, be more than 
£700,000; and to meet that the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to charge the 
country with a tax which would provide 
£1,425,000. As the deficiency was an 
artificial and not a natural one, he did 
not think they ought to be taxed to that 
amount to pay a sum of £700,000. In 
fact, the deficiency had in the main been 
manufactured by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that £1,000,000 would be invested 
so as to produce a return of £300,000 
or £400,000 in perpetuity. But surely 
there would not be so very much de- 
moralization as the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think if they were to borrow 
the money which would enable them to 
make so good an investment. In 1873, 
when the right hon. Gentleman was 
Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told them he had a surplus 
of £5,000,000, but that the payment 
under the Geneva Arbitration was to be 
provided for; yet, as the charge was 
not a permanent one, he proposed to 
pay only one-half of it out of the 
surplus, and to issue Treasury Bonds 
for the remainder, and he knocked 
off 1d. from the Income Tax. He 
thought with the increased revenue he 
would derive from the Post Office next 
year the right hon. Gentleman might 
well withdraw his proposed addition of 
ld. to the Income Tax, for if they 
drew on that tax at present they would 
not come to it at a later period to 
meet the deficit on the Afghan War. 
He was glad the right hon. Gentleman 
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had grappled with the Malt Tax; but 


there were means of carrying it out 
without any additional charge on the 
Income Tax. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is expedient 
that any future reimposition of the Income Tax 
be accompanied with such an amendment of its 

rovisions as may correct the inequalities of its 
incidence,’—(Mr Hubbard,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that he had placed an Amendment on 
the Paper, the object of which was to 
strike out in Committee the clause by 
which the extra ld. on the Income 
Tax was to be imposed in the present 
year. The proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to impose an extra 
ld. of Income Tax was not an in- 
tegral part of his Budget, it was only 
an accessory; and he hoped to show 
that, so far as it related to the purpose 
for which it was asked, it was not neces- 
sary, and inexpedient. He highly ap- 
proved of the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman to commute the Malt Tax 
into a Beer Duty, provided that more 
revenue was not obtained by the com- 
mutation. Whenever an emergency oc- 
curred, the increase of the Income Tax 
came ready to the hand of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; but it should be re- 
collected that the great mass of electors 
did not pay Income Tax, and if the 
duties on wine, beer, and spirits were 
equalized, Chancellors of the Exchequer 
would have at their disposal a ready 
method of increasing indirect as well as 
direct taxation. The purpose for which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer wanted 
the additional Income Tax was not for 
India; for he was not in a position to 
make any definite proposal on that sub- 
ject—at least, he had not saidso. What, 
then, were the reasons he had given for 
the imposition of this additional 1d. 
on the Income Tax? The right hon. 
Gentleman had accepted the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Estimates ; but 
he required upwards of £1,500,000 over 
and above... The first item was £200,000 
for Supplementary Estimates; but he 
thought that might be provided by sav- 
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ings out of the original Estimates. Hon. 
Members opposite had unlimited confi- 
dence in the financial genius of the 
Prime Minister. It would be rather 
extraordinary, then, if they were com- 
pelled to admit next year that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been unable to do 
in a single year what the late Govern- 
ment had done every year they were in 
Office—namely, to provide for the Sup- 
plementary Estimates from savings on 
the original Estimates of the year. Then 
there was the compensation to the 
maltster in the last week in Septem- 
ber amounting to £1,100,000. That 
was the price which had to be paid 
for commuting the Malt Tax into a Beer 
Duty, although the Beer Duty was to 
bring in considerably more than the 
Malt Tax. The right hon. Gentleman 
was to make £390,000 on that account. 
According to the calculation of the Lon- 
don brewers, the Beer Duty would bring 
in £1,000,000 over and above the Malt 
Duty. But he would take it at the more 
moderate figure of £800,000. From the 
Ist of October, 1880, to the Ist of April, 
1881, that would give £400,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not credited 
himself with a single farthing on that 
head. [Mr. GuapstoneE: With every 
farthing.} At any rate, the right hon. 
Gentleman had only credited himself 
with the sum which he expected to re- 
ceive, which was much under-estimated. 
Taking it, however, at £200,000, that 
reduced the £1,100,000 to £900,000. 
Then there was £350,000 which he ex- 
pected to receive from the Licence Duties 
and the £184,000 of surplus. That re- 
duced the deficit to about £400,000. 
This was assuming that the Estimates 
and Revenue would be in no case in- 
creased; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had himself stated in Mid Lothian that 
the new Probate Duties would produce, 
not £700,000, as the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had estimated, but 
£800,000. Deducting the additional 
£100,000 from the £400,000, that re- 
duced the deficiency to £300,000. The 
Estimates of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were framed under very 
unfavourable circumstances. There had 
been a continuous fall in the Revenue 
for the last quarter of the financial year. 
There had been a bad harvest; but the 
Estimates were of a safe and practical 
character. The first quarter of the last 
financial year was a productive one, and 
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on the Estimate of the first quarter of 
this year there was an excess over the 
first quarter of last year; there was, 
therefore, a strong presumption of a 
rebound in the Revenue. It could not, 
therefore, be necessary for a deficiency 
of £300,000 to put an additional 1d. 
on the Income Tax. He took a somewhat 
higher view of theadditional taxation that 
would be imposed this year just as we 
were emerging from depression. That 
additional taxation amounted to upwards 
of £3,500,000. There was the additional 
1d. on the Income Tax, £1,800,000; 
the Probate Duties, £800,000; and 
the Beer Duty, £800,000; together 
£3,400,000. In addition to that there 
were the Licence Duties, which were 
estimated at between £300,000 and 
£400,000. It appeared to him that the 
Prime Minister was providing an enor- 
mous surplus for next year, and that the 
main portion of that surplus would arise 
from the increased taxation which he 
would impose this year. It seemed, 
then, hardly necessary, under these cir- 
cumstances, to increase the Income Tax 


by 1d. per pound. If there was 


any proposal to assist India, let them 
have a clear and definite proposal; but 
he did not think it was fair to ask taxa- 
tion for one purpose and then apply it 


to another. To sum up, he contended, 
first, that, where the new taxes to be 
imposed would bring in a larger revenue 
than the taxes to be superseded, it was 
in accordance with sound principles of 
finance to run some risk of incurring a 
very small deficit rather than to impose 
additional taxation ; secondly, the more 
the figures of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were examined, the more did 
they support the conclusion that there 
would be no deficit; thirdly, of all the 
principles of finance there was none 
which ought to be more condemned than 
that of imposing additional taxation by 
under-estimating income and over-esti- 
mating expenditure; and, fourthly, the 
time when this was most to be de- 
precated was the time when we were 
slowly emerging from a. long period 
of stagnation and depression of trade. 
He asked the Prime Minister for his 
own sake not to impose this addi- 
tional 1d., for in Mid Lothian the 
right hon. Gentleman, dwelling upon 
the evils that would attend the continu- 
ance of the late Government in power, 
said that the Income Tax would not stop 
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at 5d.; but it would be made to ascend 
by one of those turns of the screw which 
were so easily given to that powerful 
financial machine. It was only natural 
that so great a financier as the right hon. 
Gentleman should adhere to his own 
figures rather than to the estimates of 
his critics; but there was a test to which 
the latter were ready to submit—namely, 
to the test of facts to be disclosed by the 
next Budget. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had any doubt of the accuracy of 
his figures, it was to be hoped he would 
not let it be said that the first use he 
made of his great financial reputation 
was to impose on the nation an extra 
1d. of Income Tax which was not 
necessary. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he rose to 
press conclusions similar to those urged 
by his noble Friend the Member for 
Middlesex, though on somewhat differ- 
ent ground; but, while he agreed with 
his maincontention, he shouldruncounter 
to some of the opinions expressed by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who se- 
condedthe Amendment. Nobody would 
acknowledge more readily than the 
Prime Minister that the Income Tax 
was a tax of an exceptional character, 
and that it should be increased only in 
the face of some great emergency. The 
emergency in view of which he originally 
asked them to increaseitarose partly from 
anticipated changes under the French 
Treaty, and partly from the anticipated 
deficit resulting from the abolition of 
the Malt Tax. He now understood that 
the scheme which the Prime Minister 
had in view with regard to the French 
Treaty was abandoned, and there was 
no intention of asking the House this 
year to provide the funds to assist him 
in dealing with that matter. The alleged 
necessity must therefore depend entirely 
on the deficit arising from the abolition 
of the Malt Tax. He did not wish to 
say a word in favour of the Malt Tax 
as a permanent duty; it was open to 
all the objections that had been urged 
against it; it was essentially a bad tax 
from a fiscal point of view; and there 
was no doubt that the imposition of a 
tax upon beer was incomparably better. 
But his contention was that there was 
no sufficient ground for abolishing the 
Malt Duty this year, considering the 
price we should have to pay for that 
abolition in the addition of 1d. to the 
Income Tax. The principal reason 
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for abolishing the Malt Tax now was 
that the abolition might do something 
to remedy agricultural depression; but 
he confessed to some scepticism on that 
point. No doubt, at one time, agricul- 
turists were unanimous in demanding 
its abolition; but in those days finan- 
ciers generally, and Liberal financiers 
particularly, were by no means ready 
to acknowledge any grievance. It was 
only when the grievance had practically 
ceased that Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer set to work to abolish it. Even the 
strongest opponents of the tax would 
admit that the growers of barley on 
good barley lands would suffer by its 
abolition, since it operated to them as a 
protective duty. The growers of medium 
and inferior barley would, no doubt, 
gain by comparison, but only by com- 
parison; for if the present proposal 
was carried into effect the farmers would 
have to fear not only the importation 
of foreign barley, but also the importa- 
tion of articles other than barley from 
which beer could be brewed. He doubted 
whether the growers of even the most 
inferior barley would profit by the 
change. There being, therefore, no 


argument from agricultural depression 
in favour of the abolition of the tax, he 
passed on to the next argument, the 


freeing of a manufacture from onerous 
restrictions. But the argument had not 
the same force in this as in other cases. 
If the abolition of the Malt Duty made 
beer cheaper the advocates of temper- 
ance would object. If beer was not to 
be made cheaper, and yet the change 
was to make the manufacture easier, 
the only conclusion to be arrived at was 
that the Exchequer would benefit by the 
change. This was a very desirable re- 
sult; but the question was whether this 
was a year in which it was expedient to 
pay the necessary price? What would 
the unfortunate minority who had to 
pay an extra ld. of Income Tax say 
of the time chosen for making a change, 
intended to benefit every member of the 
community? He had no objection to 
raising the Income Tax for any great 
fiscal purpose. But as there was no 
doubt that in the ordinary course of 
events trade would revive, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer find himself 
possessed of a considerable surplus, we 
might wait till then before carrying out 
the financial reform now proposed. How- 
ever much the public might be benefited 
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by the change, a time of exceptional dis- 
tress was not the time at which it ought 
to be made. 

Mr. ANDERSON thought it was 
rather a strange anomaly to hear a 
Member of a Party who had always 
called themselves the farmers’ friends 
defending the Malt Tax. He agreed with 
him, however, that the abolition of the 
tax would not be a great boon to the 
farmers, although he believed it would 
be to the finances of the country, and 
especially to those Chancellors of the 
Exchequer in future who had to manage 
the finances of the country. He agreed 
with hon. Members opposite in not ap- 
proving the proposed increase of the 
Income Tax. It was not, in his opinion, 
necessary at present ; and he could not 
regard a change from a Malt Tax to a 
Beer Tax as a proper occasion for adding 
1d. to the Income Tax. If loss were 
occasioned by it, the loss ought to be 
met, as it could be, by a very trifling ad- 
dition to the Beer Tax; but he hardly 
thought the loss would be so large as the 
right hon. Gentleman estimated it. He 
should also like an explanation of a 
Paper, the title of which was, ‘‘ A state- 
ment of the financial effects, if carried out, 
from the 1st of October, 1880, of the sub- 
stitution of the beer duty for the malt 
duty.” In that Paper they were told that 
the amount of Beer Duty receivable for 
five months was £3,820,000; but he un- 
derstood if the change took place on the 
lst of October, it meant it would exist 
for the remainder of the financial year, 
which closed on the 5th of April. There- 
fore, it would be six instead of five 
months. [Mr. GuapstonE: There will | 
be no receipt in October.] He (Mr. 
Anderson) had not understood that, and 
he was glad of the explanation. He 
thought, however, that the deficiency of 
£1,100,000 might have been met by an 
addition of 3d. per gallon upon the beer ; 
and he believed, even by the Prime 
Minister’s own scale, there would be a 
much larger estimate than he expected ; 
therefore it was not really necessary to 
raise the Income Tax. He hoped even 
now that part of the Bill would be re- 
considered. The Prime Minister had 
thrown out the changes in the Wine 
Duties from his Bill, and he could not 
see there was any necessity for doing 
that merely because the time had been 
calculated up to the 15th of August. 
The date might have been extended for 
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six months, so as to enable negotiations 
to go on during the Recess. He would 
not further take up the time of the House 
now, as he intended to move Amend- 
ments in the direction he had indicated 
in Committee. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, there was one point mentioned by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Hubbard) 
which he hoped would not be lost sight 
of by the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government—namely, that 
when any new Bill was introduced deal- 
ing with the valuation of property, all 
rates, whether Imperial or local, should 
be raised on the rateable value only. 
With respect to the Malt Tax, he, for one, 
did not complain of what the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed, for it was the very 
proposal he had advocated; but he was 
strongly of opinion that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not right in his belief 
that the change would occasion a loss to 
the Revenue. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved that instead of the £8,000,000 now 
raised the amount received would be 
close upon £9,000,000. If that were so, 
and a large amount was to be raised by 
the Wine Licence Duty, he could not 
conceive why the right hon. Gentleman 
thought it necessary to impose an addi- 
tional 1d. of Income Tax, which, with 
all his acuteness and ability in dealing 
with financial questions, he was quite 
certain might have been avoided. He 
believed it was the wayin which the state- 
ment had been made which had led hon. 
Members sitting behind the right hon. 
Gentleman to believe that the shifting of 
the tax from malt to beer would occasion 
a loss which justified an increase in the 
Income Tax. The event, however, would 
show, unless he was greatly mistaken, 
that no suchincrease wasnecessary. With 
reference to these licences, he could not 
understand why the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should insist that in all the 
licences taken out for the sale of beer 
and spirits there should be included the 
licence to sell wine. It could not be that 
the Prime Minister hoped to persuade 
the agricultural population to drink light 
claret instead of beer. It was a hard 
and unjust provision, without any other 
motive beyond an increase of the Re- 
venue from Licence Duties. He hoped 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would from his knowledge be able 
to state that the additional 1d. on 
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the Income Tax was not required, and 
he trusted the House would refuse its 
assent to the proposal, if it could be 
shown it was unnecessary. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would not have risen except for 
the remarks of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour), who 
appeared to think that the remission of 
the Malt Tax was not needed in the in- 
terests of the agricultural population. 
That opinion was not shared by those 
who sat near his hon. Friend, and 
who acted together more or less inde. 
pendently. Having considered the sub- 
ject and studied the various discussions 
which had occurred with reference to it, 
he ventured to say that the repeal of 
the Malt Tax was a subject as to which 
practically there was unanimity of 
opinion among the agricultural popula- 
tion, and he could not but express his 
satisfaction that the Government had 
thought it in their power to abolish it. 
The Mali Tax, he believed, greatly dis- 
couraged agricultural operations. Barley 
was a far less expensive crop than 
wheat, and it was very valuable for the 
feeding of cattle. He knew that when 
malt was used for that purpose the tax 
was remitted; but that was not under- 
stood by small growers, and if they 
knew of it they were deterred by the in- 
convenience of the necessary applications 
to the Excise, and these facts operated 
unfavourably to the increased growth of 
barley. His hon. Friend said that the 
growers of barley on good land would 
be interfered with. He did not think 
they would be; but if they were, he 
would remind his hon. Friend, who sat 
for a purely urban constituency, that 
growers of good barley were a small 
minority of agricultural tenants. By 
repealing the tax they were really bene- 
fiting the great mass of agricultural 
tenants, and doing injury, if any at all, 
to a comparatively small number. He 
believed, too, that the repeal of the Malt 
Tax would operate as an essential re- 
lief to the tremendous strain now felt 
by the agricultural population. He 
would not go into the question whe- 
ther it was or was not necessary to 
the proposed operation to add 1d. to 
the Income Tax; but he repeated 
that the repeal of the Malt Tax pure 
and simple would, in his opinion, have 
a beneficial effect throughout the coun- 
try. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not be 
induced to give up the extra ld. va 
the Income Tax. He had no doubt 
that the Revenue of the future would 
suffer diminution from the wider exten- 
sion of temperance views; andit would 
be most unwise, therefore, for the right 
hon. Gentleman to count on gains from 
the Excise. Even if there should be a 
surplus in April next, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would find abundant use 
for it in paying off the debts inherited 
by the Government from their Predeces- 
sors in Office. 

Mr. HERMON said that the inci- 
dence of the Income Tax was of an in- 
quisitorial nature, and he had felt the 
severity with which it fell upon indus- 
trial and professional incomes. He had 
always found that those who derived 
their incomes from land and the funds 
received the increase in the Income Tax 
with greater equanimity than those whose 
incomes depended upon precarious occu- 
pations; but he must say that incomes 
now derived from land were almost as 
capricious as those derived from pro- 
fessional and industrial occupations. 
Some hon. Members seemed to think 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
placed the estimated receipts of income 
for the current year at too low a figure, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to look for a considerable 
increment of Revenue that the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
anticipated. He (Mr. Hermon) would 
not join in those sanguine views ex- 
pressed by previous speakers; but if the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was as sanguine as they were, he thought 
that he should be content to do with- 
out the extra 1d. on the Income Tax. 
On the other hand, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was justified in taking a more 
gloomy view of the Revenue, he (Mr. 
Hermon) said the country would have 
to submit to the addition to the Income 
Tax. Much as he was personally op- 
posed to it, he would not say anything 
against the Malt Tax; but it would 
have been far better if it could have 
been repealed without the addition of 
1d. to the Income Tax. He believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman had done 
wrong in introducing the question of the 
Wine Duties, because it looked as if he 
was endeavouring to buy a Commercial 
Treaty with a grant, and at an expense 
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which the Treaty would not have been 
worth. He was not very much of a 
supporter of Free Trade as it was; but 
he would be a supporter of real Free 
Trade if he could really get it. The Free 
Trade carried out by Mr. Cobden worked 
great advantage; but they must look to 
the changes that had occurred since 
before they could have such advantages 
again. Formerly England was the 
workshop of the world; but now there 
were prohibitory laws which kept Eng- 
lish goods out of foreign markets where 
formerly they had been received with 
openarms. Formerly we manufactured 
the whole of the cloth for the Prussian 
Army ; but now they manufactured their 
own, and exported cloth to this country 
as well. The Manchester school were 
fond of Free Trade 25 years ago; but 
then it answered their purpose, because 
they reaped the advantage of supplyin 
Continental and other countries, who ha 
since imported machinery and the raw 
materials and now made for themselves ; 
but this question would be decided in 
future, not so much by hon. Gentlemen in 
that House as by the feeling in the manu- 
facturing districts out-of-doors. The 
working classes would not have Free 
Trade in this country as regarded la- 
bour, and they would soon come to a 
state of feeling which would not allow 
them to view with complacency the 
importation of foreign manufactures, 
whilst our own were shut out from their 
markets. Under these circumstances, the 
right hon. Gentleman would do well not 
to think any more of the Wine Duties. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been called upon to deal with the 
question of the Income Tax he (Mr. 
Hermon) thought that he would have 
dealt with the whole question, as there 
were grave objections to the incidence 
of the tax; and he had hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his 
great mastery in dealing with the sub- 
ject, would have made the incidence of 
the tax far more general and equal upon 
all classes. 

Mr. MAC IVER urged that the Cus- 
toms Dues, which were easily collected 
and equally assessed, should bear any 
increased burden which it might be 
necessary to put upon the taxation of the 
country. As far as the abolition of the 
Malt Tax was concerned, he did not 
think it would prove of much advantage 
to the British agriculturists unless it 
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was accompanied by an import duty on 
foreign barley. Foreign malt was not 
imported; but foreign barley was some- 
times imported for malting purposes, 
though it was inferior to home-grown 
barley. The Government must feel that 
it was not desirable that so large a por- 
tion of the Revenue should be derived, 
as at present, from the taxes on alcoholic 
drinks ; for if the country became more 
sober than it was at present, no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could possibly 
pay his way, and that consideration 
should induce the Government to look 
with some favour on his suggestion. 
The present Government were only con- 
sistent in their inconsistencies; and it did 
appear to him to be inconsistent for them 
to talk about Free Trade and then im- 
pose a tax on beer. He expressed his 
extreme dislike to every portion of this 
Bill, with the exception of the abolition 
of the Malt Tax. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, if he lost his 
business, and somebody else got it, that 
person would have to pay Income Tax on 
it, and thus the tax on professional earn- 
ings was pretty nearly as fixed as the 
tax on fixed property. He considered 
that this was the right year to carry out 
the change proposed by the Prime 
Minister in regard to the Malt Tax, be- 


cause there would be more barley this 
year in September than for many sea- 


sons. But why did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman want the additional £1,000,000 
to carry out the change? He did not 
believe it would be required. Let the 
re-payment of the drawback to the malt- 
sters be deferred fora short period. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not alter the principle of his 
Bill. 

Mr. R.H.PAGET said, he was curious 
to know what the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman atthe head of the Govern- 
ment would be to the two strong points 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London. The 
Prime Minister thought a few years ago 
that the Income Tax should be abolished. 
He should like to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman state his views as to the taxa- 
tion that should be substituted for it. 
As to the proposition relating to the 
Malt Tax, he would not offer any oppo- 
sition to it, though he denied it would 
be any great advantage to the agricul- 
tural interest, When the duty on foreign 
malt was entirely remitted, we must an- 
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ticipate that there would be a large im- 
portation of foreign barley. The changes 
which had been made in the Budget 
scheme since its first introduction would 
tend very considerably to reduce the an- 
ticipated deficiency; and it was a ques- 
tion whether sufficient grounds could be 
shown for the imposition of an increase 
to the Income Tax. If all that the 
right hon. Gentleman required was an 
additional £100,000 or £200,000 it 
might be better that he should ob- 
tain that paltry amount in some other 
way rather than by subjecting the whole 
commercial enterprize of the country at 
a moment of great depression to an addi- 
tional impost which would not only yield 
the sum which was wanted, but would 
also bring into the Exchequer an amount 
which would only have the effect of en- 
abling the right hon. Gentleman next 
April to show another of his magnificent 
surpluses. He remembered Mr. Lowe, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
gave very good reasons, as he, no doubt, 
thought then, for proposing an increased 
Income Tax, and what was the result? 
Why, that there was a surplus amount- 
ing, as nearly as possible, to the very 
addition which had been made to the 
Income Tax. Would hon. Gentlemen 
like to see that process repeated? Ifa 
fresh justification could be produced for 
the present proposal to increase that 
Tax, let it be stated ; but, in his opinion, 
the grounds by which it was originally 
sought to justify it, had now, to a great 
extent, disappeared. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Sir, the debate 
of to-day divides itself into two branches 
—first, that which relates to the Amend- 
ment brought before the House by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard); 
and, secondly, the general review which 
has not unnaturally been taken by 
various hon. Gentlemen of the financial 
balance of the year, and, in connection 
with it, the interesting discussion on the 
necessity and the expediency of the re- 
peal of the Malt Tax, and on the neces- 
sity of an addition to the Income Tax, 
in order to enable us to meet a tempo- 
rary charge. I begin with my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. J. G. Hubbard). He, 
like myself, can hardly lay claim to the 
sanguine temperament of youth. Yet he 
commenced his speech evidently full of 
the ardour and confidence of a good 
cause; and I believe that in raising a 
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question of this kind no man is better 
qualified, both as an economist and by 
the clearness with which he states his 
views, than he is to deal with it. But 
this debate has now lasted several hours, 
and although various hon. Gentlemen 
have taken part in it, only one or two 
of them, and that only for a moment, 
have noticed the interesting question 
which my right hon. Friend introduced. 
And in what I have myself to say on 
the subject, perhaps I should apologize 
to the House if I give more careful at- 
tention to his proposition that it has re- 
ceived from any other speaker. He in- 
vites us to vote that in the next imposi- 
tion of the Income Tax we will re-model 
the tax. His Motion declares— 

“That it is expedient that any future re- 
imposition of the Income Tax be accompanied 
with such an amendment of its provisions as 
may correct the inequalities of its incidence.” 


That is a promise for next year. I 
doubt very much whether it would be a 
prudent thing for us to make such a 
promise without au investigation fully 
20 times as large as which has been 
made in the debate to-day. I doubt 
myself whether my right hon. Friend 
really knows all the difficulties of this 
ease, but he knows some of them. Will 
he not take some account of the lessons 
of history? About 30 years ago the move- 
ment in the country for a re-constitution 
of the Income Tax was apparently irre- 
sistible. There was a strong sense of 
its inequalities. In that sense, to a 
great extent, I concurred. But so strong 
was that feeling, that it was believed 
that some remedy would be found for 
the evil. Not at that time, but some 
time afterwards, my right hon. Friend 
moved for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to investigate the matter. That 
Committee sat, and my right hon. 
Friend the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was a Member of it, along with my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London. They had able Col- 
leagues on that Committee, and Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, a host in himself, and 
an economist who shared the views of 
my right hon. Friend, gave evidence be- 
fore it. What was the upshot? They 
obtained from the House an expression 
favourable, I will not say to the con- 
clusion, but to the feeling which dic- 
tated that demand. The Committee 
shared that feeling ; but when my right 
hon. Friend presented his Report to his 
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own Committee it was rejected as im- 
practicable, and the Committee adopted 
one framed in a totally opposite sense. 
That is history, and it is not very en- 
couraging. I doubt not that a large 
majority of the Members of this House 
would be ready to say that they desire 
some re-arrangement of the Income Tax 
which would correct its inequalities. 
Yet no responsible person has ever yet 
been found to say, ‘‘I have prepared a 
plan for effecting the object; here it is.” 
And yet the men who have had to deal 
with the subject have not all been timid 
men. I need only refer in proof of that 
to the names of Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert 
Peel. Yet those Statesmen, and many 
others more or less resembling them, 
have examined this matter over and over 
again, and have found that, although 
here and there you may make some 
small amendment, a general re-adjust- 
ment of the tax which should give abso- 
lute equality as between A, E, I, O, 
and U, is a thing which may belong to 
the Island of Atlantis or to the Region of 
the Blessed, but it is not likely soon to 
be attained in this imperfect world. I 
would take the House in retrospect to 
December, 1852, when I had first the 
honour to be Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. That was about the time of high- 
water mark as to the feeling in favour 
of a re-constitution of the Income Tax. 
If at that period any abstract Resolu- 
tion had been moved for the re-consti- 
tution of the tax, it would have been 
carried by a large majority. It also, 
for the first and only time, received the 
sanction of Lord Beaconsfield when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. And al- 
though he quitted Office almost imme- 
diately after making the proposal, he 
never practically had an opportunity of 
gauging the depth of its difficulty. On 
entering Office as a Member of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Ministry, it was my duty, 
and a duty which I fulfilled, to pass 
several months in making a searching 
investigation into the whole matter to 
see whether a plan could be proposed. 
The result of that investigation was a 
plan for the renewal of the tax on its 
present basis, although with some amend 
ments, and, on the whole, Parliament 
concurred in that policy and adopted it 
either unanimously or by a large ma- 
jority. Therefore, I think it is quite 
plain that we are not in a condition to 
give any promises on this subject. My 
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right hon. Friend said the tax was 
wickedly collected. That is a strong 
epithet to apply to the impartial gentle- 
men who act at Somerset House. But 
I agree with him up to the point that 
there are a great many great and griev- 
ous inequalities. I have never ceased 
to say so; and one of them is that it 
undoubtedly has a tendency, in a degree 
somewhat more than other taxes, to sap 
the perfect integrity and truthfulness we 
find in the Returns made for the purpose 
of collecting it. I cannot follow the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last into the 
question as to what substitutes might 
be provided for it if it were abolished. 
There was a time when that might have 
come about. But I have no such pro- 
posal now to make, Sir. We have 
travelled very far, indeed, from that 
state of things; and far be it from me 
to hold out any prospects in finance or 
otherwise, and especially in finance, 
except such as it is in our power to 
realize. My right hon. Friend pointed 
out that in certain details of the tax, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer had 
sought to mitigate its incidence, and 
then had gone no further. What does 
that show but that, having advanced 
to a certain point, they had found a 
stone wall in their faces, and that, 
having made the endeavour which he now 
urges us to make wholesale, they found 
it was only within the narrowest possible 
limits those mitigations could be made ? 
My right hon. Friend says I am going 
to lay it on A and B, and then I will 
take it off O and U, and he appeared to 
be satisfied in his own mind that such 
an arrangement would satisfy every- 
body, and that A and B, who were 
going to have it laid on, and.O and U, 
who were going to have it taken off, 
would be equally pleased. My right 
hon. Friend thought this such a triumph 
of financial skill that the taxpayer would 
regard the next visit of the tax-collector 
with joy and pleasure. That is the 
Paradise in which my right hon. Friend 
dwells; and now, coming to the close of 
an exhausting financial Session, I con- 
fess I should be glad to follow him there 
if I could, and see the taxpayer and the 
taxgatherer, in a transport of delight, 
fall into one another’s arms. My right 
hon. Friend says that this change which 
he recommends would be most accept- 
able to the intelligent officials of Somer- 
set House, and that they would de- 
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light in a better system of taxation. 
Yes; no doubt, if they could get it. 
My right hon. Friend has communicated 
with them a great deal ; but has he ever 
found one of them who would agree with 
him in his view? I never did, and I 
have known them for the last 30 years, 
My right hon. Friend has known some 
of them a few years, and though, no 
doubt, as to a better system of taxa- 
tion they would be warm and enthu- 
siastic, as to the practibility of the pro- 
posal their minds would be a blank. And 
now I will pass on to the question of the 
present state of the Balance, which, on 
the first proposal of the repeal of the 
Malt Duty, I ventured to foreshadow. 
Gentlemen separated from me by more 
than one generation have the fullest 
reason to indulge in sanguine anticipa- 
tions. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
George Hamilton), and two other Gen- 
tlemen, have said in effect that there can 
be no necessity for this increase of the 
Income Tax being imposed, and they 
entered into figures to prove it. I am 
not satisfied with the principles they 
have laid down. The noble Lord says 
it is in accordance with sound finance to 
run the risk of a small deficit. This pro- 
position did not sound to my ears very 
philosophical, or practical, or even Con- 
servative. My training in finance was 
in the school of politics to which the 
noble Lord belongs, or which bore the 
same name. Butthe training I received 
from Sir Robert Peel was that the right 
and sound principle was to estimate Ex- 
penditure liberally, to estimate Revenue 
carefully, tomake each year pay its own 
expenses, and to take care that your 
charge is not greater than your income. 
The noble Lord looks lightly upon a 
deficit, provided it be what he thinks 
may be a small deficit. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON ex- 
plained, that what he meant was that, in 
altering a tax, they might run the risk 
of a deficiency, if they were likely to get 
a larger sum in future years from the 
tax so altered. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am proceeding 
upon a different principle—that each 
year shall bear its own charge. The 
noble Lord thinks that a small deficit in 
the year might be risked, provided in 
future years there is a gainful investment 
to bemade. Well, though I have spoken 
of the investment I proposed to make as 
a good investment and of a gain to be 
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made, I will not take it upon myself to 
say that there is an equal certainty of 
the gain which is to be extracted out of 
the burden which is going to be imposed. 
I should have thought the noble Lord 
sufficiently acquainted with a deficit, and 
with the unpleasantness of it, to be dis- 
osed at some inconvenience to save the 
Rachowwe from risk of increasing it, at 
all events, at the present time and in the 
present circumstances. It is supposed 
that some great change has occurred 
since the figures were first submitted by 
me to the House on the projected re- 
peal of the Malt Duty. At that time I 
showed that we had on the debtor side a 
sum of £1,533,000, which I proposed to 
meet by a sum on the creditor side 
of £1,914,000, showing a surplus of 
£381,000. With regard to that surplus 
I accompanied my statement by two 
observations. In the first place, that we 
could not feel anything like a certainty 
that the Estimates of Revenue for the 
year would be completely fulfilled ; and 
in the next place, that we thought, 
viewing the state of financial affairs in 
India, it would be desirable to have 
some money in hand. I will just go 
over the figures upon which that Balance 
was Setnitied. On the side of charges 
we had to meet the Supplemental Es- 
timates, standing as they did at £200,000. 
The noble Lord says that these Supple- 
mental Estimates ought to be met out of 
the savings of the year on the other Esti- 
mates. Thatis a proposition which may 
not unfairly be applied to those Supple- 
mental Estimates which come in towards 
the close of the financial year, when you 
can in some sense see your way and are 
near a termination; but I am not pre- 
pared to say thatit can apply to Supple- 
mental Fstimates which really belong 
to the spring of this year and the last 
quarter of last year, because they are 
the Supplemental Estimates of the late 
Government more than they are ours. 
Then I put the charge for making the 
change from a Malt Duty to a Beer Duty 
at the time of the Budget at no more 
than £1,100,000. Since that time it 
has been my duty to make large further 
investigations, and to make some not 
inconsiderable changes. One change 
deemed, I am sure, very inadequate by 
distinguished gentlemen, most competent 
witnesses, connected with the brewing 
trade, has been a very costly one. The 
change, apparently so insignificant, from 
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a specific gravity of 55 to 57, will cost 
for five months of the year not less than 
£130,000, and £50,000 has been added 
to the charge. So that the sum to our 
debit in respect ofthe Malt Duty, which 
stood at £1,100,000, now stands at no 
less than £1,280,000. On the other side 
we have surplus £184,000, and we gain 
£230,000 in respect of Wine Duties. I 
am not sure we shall gain the whole of 
that in the last weeks of the year; 
uncertainty hangs over it. But the re- 
sult is that while, as I have stated, to 
our debit in respect of Supplemental 
Estimates and the expense connected 
with the change from the Malt to a Beer 
Duty stands a sum of £1,480,000, there 
is to be set against that on the other 
side £1,914,000, and of that £53,000 is 
the change I am aware of that tends to 
vary the Balance which I gave to the 
House on the previous occasion. With 
respect to the creditor side, there is 
surplus Revenue 184,000. I cannot 
alter that figure. The noble Lord has 
made an ingenious calculation on the 
subject. I will not venture to speak 
of my own opinion with the same confi- 
dence as if I had been watching with 
the eye of a responsible Minister the 
movement of Revenue for a number of 
years. I go back now to the subject. 
But the most competent authorities, 
when they arrived at the close of the 
first quarter of the year, were by no 
means prepared to support the sanguine 
expectations of the noble Lord. The 
Income Tax stands as it stood at 
£1,425,000; but, with respect to the 
licences, there is no material change. 
It is perfectly true that upon one or two 
items there has been an augmentation ; 
but upon others there has been a dimi- 
nution. Licences stand for £305,000. 
On the creditor side there is a sum of 
£1,914,000, and on the debtor a sum 
of £1,480,000, leaving a balance of 
£434,000. There are estimates that, if 
we accepted them, would probably con- 
vert our own Estimate into double its 
amount; but that isa matter of detail, 
and when we get into Committee on the 
Bill, and have to consider the details, I 
shall have to ask the House what view 
is taken concerning the measure, espe- 
cially as far as the Malt Tax is con- 
cerned. I have taken pains to consider 
the amount which is likely to go into 
the Revenue on account of the Malt 
Tax, and I adhere to the amount of the 
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Estimates which have been laid before 
Parliament, having been first prepared 
by persons on whose prudence reliance 
can be placed. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) has 
spoken with his usual courage on the 
subject of the Malt Tax, saying that 
formerly there was a great cry for the 
abolition or reduction of the Malt Tax ; 
but of late years the cry has much gone 
out. No doubt that is so. It always 
goes out when the Conservative Govern- 
ment comes into power. The repeal of 
the Malt Tax may be good for the benefit 
of agriculture ; but it is still more neces- 
sary to have the ‘‘ farmers’ friends” in 
Office. Therefore, the secondary con- 
sideration of the Malt Tax has to give 
way tothe primary one of the “ farmers’ 
friends” being in Office, and those Gen- 
tlemen never, on any occasion, test this 
question. Some hon. Gentlemen are 
much shocked at the addition of 1d. to 
the Income Tax. What surprises me 
is that hon. Gentlemen are shocked who 
do not appear to be shocked when a Go- 
vernment plunge into a deep, unfathom- 
able gulf of expenditure for such a pur- 
pose as enabling the scheme of swelling 
the Expenditure from year to year being 
carried on. That is one of the augmen- 
tations of the Income Tax which I dis- 
like; but here it is used for the purpose 
of liberating trade, and the liberating 
of a trade of the magnitude of the beer 
trade is a question of far-reaching and 
eat magnitude. I cannot draw any 
istinction between the brewing industry 
and any other industry to the prejudice 
of the former. I know that it is an in- 
dustry producing a commodity to the 
extent of £50,000,000 a-year, and I say 
that the liberation of such an industry 
is a very great fact; while an augmenta- 
tion of the Income Tax has rarely been 
used for the purpose of a larger opera- 
tion. The effect of this change on the 
consumer, the Exchequer, the trader, 
and the farmer, has been referredto. I 
will not attempt to mark out the precise 
limits of the change. But, in my opinion, 
it has been too hastily assumed that 
the price of first-rate English barley 
will fall. It will certainly lose its fic- 
titious value, in comparison with other 
barleys ; but it will come in the face of 
& more unrestrained demand. Again, 
it has been assumed that everything 
used for brewing will come from the 
foreign market. Let us take the ques- 
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tion of barley. From whence comes 
our great agricultural competition ? 
From the United States. But are the 
United States great growers of barley? 
From what other part does our barley 
come? [Mr. Mac Iver: The Black 
Sea.] From the Black Sea? I do not 
think that any Black Sea competition 
has been formidable to agriculture. We 
have been receiving grain for the last 
40 years, and in that time British agri- 
culture has thriven under Free Trade 
more than before. It is the new supply 
of vast stores of grain from the United 
States, and not the Black Sea, which 
constitutes the distinctive fact, and to 
the British farmer in his present posi- 
tion, the seriousfact. But this does not 
apply to barley, although it may to 
wheat, maize, cattle, and the like. But 
the area in which barley grows in 
America is restricted, and it has already 
been tapped. Therefore, the British 
farmer ought to share the benefits aris- 
ing from any increase in the demand 
for barley. It has been pointed out 
that other materials may be brought 
into the composition of beer; and when 
the hon. Member for Somersetshire (Mr. 
R. H. Paget) used the words, “ light 
clarets,”” my defective sense of hearing 
led me to think the hon. Member was 
indicating ‘‘ light carrots” as a substi- 
tute for barley, although I am not 
aware that carrots possess any of the 
properties that would render them a 
suitable substitute for barley. I think 
it has been too lightly assumed that as 
beer has heretofore always been made 
from material of a certain bulk and 
quality in reference to value, it will 
always continue to be so made. The 
effect of all these great liberations of 
trade is to open up new supplies and 
new capabilities of application of which 
previously nobody ever dreamed. But, 
in this case, there are sources of supply 
of which very competent persons have 
dreamed. Those practically and chemi- 
cally acquainted with the constituents 
of this manufacture say it is by no means 
improbable that certain root crops, es- 
pecially the potato, may be highly valu- 
able for brewing. If that be so, there 
will practically be a new demand for an 
important production of the British and 
Irish farmer. The traders, it is alleged, 
believe the Government are going to 
hit them a heavy blow. But all the 
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thought so, and if there had been any 
truth in the charge, by this time there 
ought not to be any trade at all in Eng- 
land. I have known one trade after 
another massacred and destroyed by 
these rash Liberal Governments during 
the last 40 years. I believe, however, 
that the proposals of the Government 
will benefit the trader by giving him a 
greater choice of articles, and by the 
cheapening process commonly following 
freedom in production. I will enter 
more fully into various points of detuil 
when the Bill is being discussed in Com- 
mittee. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I have so often had to give the same 
answer in substance that has been given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer, that I do not 
think it necessary now to go much 
further into the matter. What I now 
wish is simply to ask that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) will not put 
the House to the inconvenience of a divi- 


sion upon his Amendment, because the ! 


main question on the subject has been 
so much smothered by discussion that a 
satisfactory division could not be taken. 
I agree with the right hon. Member for 
the City in one particular, and that is 
in thinking that the Income Tax, as at 
present framed, is a tax to which there 
are grave objections, and, therefore, we 
ought not to attempt an impossible in- 
quiry as to the means of making that 
which is so essentially objectionable fair 
and unobjectionable; but we ought to 
be as chary as possible in having re- 
course to it, and ought to do so only on 
sufficiently grave occasions. My noble 
Friend the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton) has, with great ability, 
raised a question it will be convenient 
to discuss in Committee. He has opened 
his case, and has elicited some reply 
from the Prime Minister; but we cannot 
decide upon the question now, and may, 
therefore, defer the discussion until we 
come to the clause of the Bill. With 
regard to raising the Income Tax, the 
Prime Minister has said that a great 
deal depends upon the purpose for which 
you wish to augment it, and that if you 
have occasion to raise additional revenue 
in order to enable you to effect a great 
financial operation, then it is a legiti- 
mate thing to have recourse to the In- 
come Tax. What we are now called 
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upon to consider is the particular opera- 
tion proposed—the transformation of the 
Malt Tax into a Beer Duty. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Hertford (Mr. 
Balfour) has raised the question, which 
I have heard raised by others, whether 
the alteration is one which will be bene- 
ficial to the farmers. There is a great 
deal of force in some of the observations 
of my hon. Friend, and some of the 
Prime Minister’s remarks rather tend to 
confirm than to weaken my hon. Friend’s 
criticism. When we are told that the 
change will do away with the advan- 
tage the best barley has had over others, 
we see reason why the Government 
should feel a little hesitation as to the 
benefit they are to derive. When we 
are told that in the future brewers will 
have recourse, not only to barley, but to 
potatoes, and it may be to carrots—just 
as —_ is now made, not only from rags, 
but also from Espartero grass and all sorts 
of substances—we may well doubt whe- 
ther the change will be so extremely ad- 
vantageous to the barley growers. I ad- 
mit there is a strong impression in the 
] minds of a number of agriculturists 

that this change is going to be benefi- 
cial to them; and even among those who 
are not satisfied that it will be so, there 
is an idea that, at all events, it will be 
well to give it a trial. The other day I 
asked a friend what the farmers in his 
neighbourhood thought about it, and he 
said, ‘‘ Oh, they are all in favour of 
it!’? And when he was asked whether 
they thought they would benefit by it, 
the reply was, ‘‘I don’t think they do, 
but they like the attention.” To a scep- 
tical mind this suggests the quotation 
from Juvenal— 


“‘Evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 
Di faciles.”’ 


It may be the case that this change 
will be for the benefit of a certain class 
among the agriculturists; it may be 
also that it will be of advantage to the 
Revenue ; but I confess myself Iam far, 
even now, from being convinced that the 
change will be one of unmitigated bene- 
fit to the Revenue. You ought to collect 
a tax of any kind in the mode that offers 
the least friction, and I doubt whether 
collecting this tax through the brewers 
will produce less friction than collecting 
it through the maltsters. It would be 
altogether out of place to decide against 
going into Committee, and thereby to 
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appear to refuse an examination of the 
scheme proposed by the Government. 
The question should be raised upon 
the clause itself. When we come tothe 
clause imposing additional Income Tax, 
it will be for my noble Friend to bring 
forward any argument he may have to 
add to those he has already used. I 
was rather surprised that, in the very in- 
teresting and exhaustive speech of the 
Prime Minister, he took no notice of the 
suggestion which was made by the hon. 
Member for Suffolk (Mr. Biddell) in one 
‘of the most practical speeches we have 
heard in this debate. The suggestion was 
that it would be possible to carry through 
this operation without imposing addi- 
tional Income Tax by deferring the 
benefit to the maltsters to the next finan- 
cial year. That is a suggestion which 
seems to deserve careful consideration. 
If it be admitted that the change will 
be distinctly beneficial to the agricul- 
tural classes and the growers of barley, 
and everybody else, the question re- 
mains, are the Income Tax payers to be 
called upon to pay for it? They are 
really indifferent whether the farming 
classes look upon the present Govern- 
ment as their best friends or they do 
not. We shall, no doubt, have an in- 


teresting discussion on this subject when 


it comes before us in a practical form 
on the clause; and I do not wish fur- 
ther to anticipate that discussion. I 
hope the right hon. Member for the City 
of London will not, on the present occa- 
sion, think it necessary to put the House 
to the trouble of dividing. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he well 
remembered keen discussions in former 
Sessions on the supposed unequal inci- 
denceof the Income Tax, and he admitted 
that the tax had all the obvious, and, 
therefore, odious, characteristics of direct 
taxation ; but it had always been imposed 
as supplemental to other forms of taxa- 
tion which certain classes might escape 
who were reached by the Income Tax— 
such, for instance, as the recipients of 
income from foreign investments—now 
that the taxation of luxuries had been 
abandoned, and the taxation on articles 
of consumption was limited to such few 
items. The Income Tax had always 
been treated as an exceptional resource, 
available for the purpose of meeting 
emergencies. In his (Mr. Newdegate’s) 
opinion, the present depressed condition 
of agriculture through adverse seasons, 
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and the depression of the manufacturing 
and mining interestsof thiscountry, while 
famine existed in great part of Ireland, 
owing, in great measure, to the popula- 
tion depending upon a single crop—the 
potato crop—for subsistence, justified the 
increase of the Income Tax. Although the 
failure of the potato crop in Ireland was 
not so complete and disastrous as in 1847, 
he (Mr. Newdegate) thought the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer justified, under 
the circumstances, in raising the Income 
Tax. He hoped the right hon. Member . 
for the City of London (Mr. J.G. Hubbard) 
would not press his Motion to a division. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) recognized that, 
taken by itself, the pressure of the In- 
come Tax might not be equal; but the 
House had this fact, after many in- 
quiries, that no substantial and definite 
plan for the improvement of the Income 
tax had ever been submitted, and there 
was this danger in meddling with the 
tax, that it might degenerate, if unad- 
visedly altered, into a mere property 
tax. He (Mr. Newdegate) was anxious 
to submit a very grave subject to the 
consideration of the House, and the 
present appeared to him not an inappro- 
priate occasion for doing so. The de- 
pressed condition of agriculture through- 
out the United Kingdom demanded the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
and Parliament, and he gave the Go- 
vernment credit for perceiving this, and 
for acting upon their perception in the 
matter of the Malt Tax. He believed 
that the farmers would accept this as 
something more than a mere compliment. 
While, however, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
and that House were about to encourage 
the growth of barley, they were doing 
nothing to encourage the growth of 
wheat; on the contrary, they were en- 
couraging the farmers to grow barley 
instead of wheat. His information was 
that the growth of wheat in this country 
had greatly diminished, and was likely 
to be still further diminished. It ought 
to be remembered that the intensity of 
the distress in Ireland was due to the 
fact that the people of Ireland had de- 
pended too much upon potatoes for their 
subsistence—as was said during the Irish 
Famine of 1847 and 1848, upon a single 
root crop. They had another famine from 
the same cause now in half of Ireland. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) remembered that 
his late Friend, Lord Mayo, in order to 
demonstrate the injurious effect upon 
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Irish agriculture of the commercial mea- 
sures of 1846, showed that House in 1848 
the ruin of the milling trade in Ireland, 
which was already, then, the consequence 
of Ireland’s diminished cereal produce. 
If the question were asked how it hap- 
pened that so large a Revenue was neces- 
sary for this country, the answer would 
be that it was required for the mainten- 
ance of our large, but not excessive, 
defensive Establishments, on which 
Parliament was spending more than 
£30,000,000 a-year. This fact gave 
rise to certain considerations of pri- 
mary defensive importance. We were 
giving relief to agriculture, but in a 
way that would encourage the growth of 
barley rather than of wheat—the staple 
food of the people. It was to be re- 
membered that in former days much of 
our defensive strength, the one great 
cause of our security from invasion, 
consisted in the ability of the British 
Islands to sustain their population on 
home-grown food. Formerly, these 
Islands formed a self-supplied fortress. 
It was thus that England had become, 
as the right hon. Member for the City 
of London had said, the Bank of the 
World, because it was the safest place of 
deposit. This was the main origin of 


our wealth, which, again, had been the 


cause of our commercial and manufac- 
turing superiority. Probably few per- 
sons in these days had studied the 
Reports upon the produce of this 
country that had been made by Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament 
during the years from 1811 to 1814 
inclusive. Those Committees of both 
Houses had been appointed, because 
the country had become conscious, dur- 
ing the great European War which 
terminated in 1815, that the most dan- 
gerous weapon that the First Napoleon, 
then our great enemy, could possibly 
use consisted in his attempt to cut off 
the supply of food for the nation. He 
trusted that the Commission that was 
inquiring into the present agricultural 
depression would turn its attention to 
this subject. He was informed that, 
whereas in 1815 the produce of bread- 
stuffs was within one-tenth of the an- 
nual requirements of the people, and 
was rendered amply sufficient, in the 
event of war, by the bonding system 
which Mr. Huskisson introduced, we now 
had not more than a six months’ supply 
of home-grown food. Let hon. Members 
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ask any general officer of experience, and 
he would tell them that an adequate 
supply of food for the British garrison, 
and for the population to be defended, 
was a primary condition of defence. Let 
hon. Members ask themselves how they 
could ask the nation to give Parliament 
more than £30,000,000 annually for 
Naval and Military purposes, the prime 
object of which was defensive, while 
Parliament neglected this primary con- 
dition of defence—a safe supply of food 
within the United Kingdom? Parlia- 
ment manifegted its belief in the pos- 
sibility of war by large defensive arma- 
ments, and yet neglected to regard the 
diminution of the supply of home- 
grown food. Abroad, enormous Empires 
had sprung up upon the ruin of the 
system of small States along the Rhine, 
established in 1815 as the great security 
for peace. These small States had been 
absorbed by great Military Empires and 
Powers—the security for peace which © 
their existence had afforded was gone. 
These were days in which our notice of 
an impending war would be very short; 
but it seemed that, in spite of the lessons 
of experience, we attached more impor- 
tance to what the French call the other 
munition de guerre than to the munition 
de bouche. He (Mr. Newdegate) thanked 
the House for having allowed him to 
draw their attention to this grave sub- 
ject, which had been allowed to sleep 
too long. When he saw that this mea- 
sure of relief for agricultural depression 
must encourage the growth of barley in 
preference to that of wheat, the primary 
food of the people, he could not refrain 
from calling attention to this grave 
matter. He hoped that the Government 
would consider this question, and that 
the Commissioners now inquiring into 
the state of agriculture would be able 
to afford Parliament some information 
on the subject. 

Mr. STORER observed, that the mea- 
sure was in accordance with the wishes 
of the majority of the House, and he 
approved it also, believing that it would 
benefit the farmers. The question had 
been the stalking-horse of both Parties 
for some time, and his only regret was 
that it had not been taken up by the Con- 
servative Party in 1874. He could not 
commend the way in which the limit of 
exemption from the tax on brewing had 
been fixed. He thought the £20 limita 
fair one; but the proposed £10 limit was 
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much less satisfactory, and would pro- 
bably cause much jealousy among the 
farmers themselves. It might, perhaps, 
be questioned whether the Bill was fair 
to farmers in the cider counties or to 
foreigners. The British farmer did not 
fear competition with the sugary articles 
which had been so often mentioned. 
Neither the beer of Belvoir Castle nor 
the Trinity Audit was brewed at all on 
the proportions which the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to establish for the 
private brewer, who could not hope to 
obtain, on the average, more than 12 
gallons a bushel. The Bill, in fact, 
would impose on him a far heavier tax 
than he had to pay under the Malt Duty. 
Again, the farmer who was above £10 
house duty would be placed in a position 
of temptation, while the labourer would 
be embarrassed, if not hindered altoge- 
ther from brewing, if he were obliged to 
brew on his own premises, where there 
were no conveniences for the purpose. 
It appeared to him that the measure 
would hinder private brewing, which 
was the great key to the temperance 
question, because if a man could brew 
his beer at home and use it with his 
family, he would not be so likely to go 
to the public-house for drink. The far- 
mers only wanted justice, and contended 
that it was unjust that they should be 
taxed in the manner proposed when they 
were subject to foreign competition. 

Mr. WARTON (who was received 
with renewed cries of “ Divide!”’) re- 
marked, that if hon. Members would look 
at the Notice Paper, instead of calling 
out ‘‘ Divide!” they would perceive he 
had a Motion down on going into Com- 
mittee. He believed he could not, in 
accordance with the Forms of the House, 
move it as an Amendment; but he was, 
at all events, entitled to say a few words 
on the subject to which it related. His 
Motion was— 


‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the pro- 
posed increased Licence Duties are most unjust 
and inequitable.” 


These were not his own words, but the 
words of very powerful associations 
which were smarting under a sense of 
injustice—namely, the Licensed Victual- 
lers’ Protection Association in London 
and the Defence Association in the coun- 
try. He wanted to know why the li- 
censed victuallers were to be charged at 
a higher rate for their licences because 
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an arrangement was arrived at by the 
brewers and maltsters with the Govern- 
ment? As the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not give up the additional 
1d. on the Income Tax he would have 
a surplus approaching £500,000, and 
why, then, should he seek to raise some 
£300,000 or £400,000 by the licensed 
victualler’s licence? By this new pro- 
posal a licensed victualler, in a house 
of the rateable value of £30, would have 
to pay an increased licence to the extent 
of £2 13s. 44d.; and licensed victuallers 
would be compelled to pay for a wine 
licence whether they wanted it or not, 
That was a great hardship on the small 
publicans, many of whom had no sale 
for wine. In the houses of a higher 
rateable value the increase was much, 
and out of all proportion, greater. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he could 
not withdraw his Motion. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 217; Noes 
23: Majority 194.—(Div. List, No. 70.) 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL—[Biu 188.] 


(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Fawcett, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish.) 


SECOND READING, [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [18th June], ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time :”—And which 
Amendment was— 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the extension of the limits of deposits in Sav- 
ings Banks proposed in this Bill would result in 
8o serious a discouragement of private enterprise 
that, in the opinion of this House, no such step 
should be taken without careful inquiry,’— 
(Mr. William Fowler,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 

he House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
aor 

CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 

(re-committed) BILL—[Bitt 256.] 

(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exehequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Customs duty on malt to 
cease). 

Mr. STORER said, he had two 
Amendments on the clause, which, if he 
might, he would move at the same time. 
They were, first, in page 2, line 35, to 
leave out ‘‘ malt ;’’ and, secondly, in line 
36, after ‘‘ determine,” to insert ‘‘ and 
the Duty of Customs on malt shall be 
five shillings per quarter.” He hoped 
that the Government would be able to 
see their way to accept the Amendments, 
as he believed it was important that the 
duty on foreign malt should be allowed 
to continue. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
85, after the word ‘‘viz.,’’ to leave out 
the word ‘“ malt.’’—( Mr. Storer.) 


Question propused, ‘‘ That the word 
‘malt’ stand part of the clause.” 


Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the object of the Amendments 
of the hon. Member was to impose a 
protection duty on foreign malt. As 
that was directly opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, he must decline to 
accede to the proposal. 

Mr. HICKS said, that he must rise 
to complain of the off-hand way in 
which the noble Lord had replied to 
the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for South Nottinghamshire (Mr. Storer). 
That Bill had been introduced for 
the purpose of doing justice to the 
agricultural interest, and the first time 
an agricultural Member rose in that 
House and pointed out what he be- 
lieved to be a serious defect in it, he 
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was met by a remark which would imply 
that his suggestion was not worth the 
slightest consideration. He hoped that 
those words would go to the country, in 
order that the farmers might know who 
were really their friends. He thought 
it most important that there should be 
a duty on foreign malt. Tiere had 
been a duty on malt coming from foreign 
countries for many years, and he thought, 
in the interest of the public, it ought to 
be continued. Those who were con- 
nected with the malt and barley trade 
told them that it was very much easier 
to introduce malt into this country where 
long voyages were necessary than bar- 
ley. The fact alone was worth atten- 
tion. He should support the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Nottinghamshire. 

Mr. STORER said, he would take 
that opportunity of stating more fully 
the reasons which induced him to bring 
forward these Amendments, because, if 
the word ‘‘malt”? were to remain, it 
would be useless for him to put forward 
the second Amendment. There could 
be no doubt in the world that a very 
great quantity of foreign malt would 
come into this country if that clause be- 
came law as it at present was worded. 
He held in his hand a letter which he 
had received from a person engaged in 
the trade, and he would read an extract 
from it, in order to show the opinion of 
that person on the subject. He says— 

“The foreign owners of malt are now san- 
guine of being able to compete with the English 
maltsters, as they have: less expensive buildings, 
less wages to pay, and, moreover, make a great 
saving over the purchase of their barley.’’ 

The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, in his in- 
troductory speech, that he had heard no . 
good reason why foreign malt should be 
charged. The reason he would put be- 
fore them was that the maltster had 
always hitherto been protected by a duty 
of 2s. 2d., or 2s. 4d., imposed on foreign 
malt. If that foreign malt were allowed 
to come in free, it would be a disadvan- 
tage both to the English maltsters and 
farmers; because, no doubt, foreigners 
would also be able to compete with ad- 
vantage against the English farmer, for 
whom, as the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) had remarked, 
that Bill had ostensibly been brought 
forward. He could only say that he 
had heard the opinions on the subject 
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from many maltsters in his neighbour- 
hood, and he had come to the conclusion 
that that duty ought to be maintained. 
It must be remembered that, quite 
recently, very large and expensive 
buildings had been erected, many of 
which would be comparatively unneces- 
sary if the foreign malt were allowed to 
come in free. Consequently, he thought 
that the maltsters ought to be protected, 
at any rate, for a few years, before a 
change was made, or that dutyrecovered. 
Besides the erection of those expensive 
buildings, it must be borne in mind that 
the wages they had to pay were heavier 
than in foreign countries. He begged 
the Government to consider, if a change 
were necessary, whether it would not be 
wise to reduce, rather than abolish, the 
tax on foreign malt. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the hon. Member who had 
just sat down had stated that there had 
always been a duty on malt. He be- 
lieved, that if he referred to the Excise 
and Customs Duties, he would find that 
was not strictly the case. There had 
been an Excise restriction on the foreign 
malster, which enforced an extra burden 
of some 2s. upon the malt; but he 
thought no one would defend that extra 


charge of 2s. simply on the ground of 


its being restriction. The hon. Member 
for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) seemed 
to think that he (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) was to blame because he had 
not occupied a greater length of time 
in replying to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Storer). He 
would venture to say that he had occu- 
pied at least as much time as did the 
hon. Member in moving the Amendment. 
The effect of that Amendment was 
simply to ask the question whether the 
duty on foreign malt could not be still 
imposed. 

Mr. STORER said, he had merely 
asked to have that duty continued. 
Whatever the noble Lord might say, 
that excessive duty of 2s. was effectively 
protective ; the proof of that being that 
only one quarter of foreign malt came 
into the country last year. He had no 
doubt himself that, in accordance with 
the terms of the letter he had read, a 
great quantity was prepared and ready 
to come into the country in case that 
Bill became law. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that surely the 
hon. Member for South Nottinghamshire 


Mr. Storer. 
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(Mr. Storer) did not mean to charge upon 
brewers the amount of 5s. duty on the 
raw material brought into this country, 
If so, he begged to say that that was 
entirely wrong, and totally inconsistent 
with the rules which governed the im- 
portation of raw materials into this 
country. 

CoLtoneL RUGGLES-BRISE said, 
that they had had the foreign article be- 
fore in the shape of barley. He was 
not himself afraid of the removal of 
the tax on foreign malt. The malting 
houses of the country were at the present 
moment, he believed, insufficient for the 
purpose of malting all that was required. 
On that account he thought that, in the 
interest of the maltsters, some restric- 
tion might be put upon foreign malt. 
He hoped the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend would receive the consideration 
of the Committee. 

Mr. EARP said, that it was true, as 
stated by the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Hicks), that the Bill 
had been intended for the benefit of the 
farmers. At the same time, he believed 
it was equally well understood that it 
was not intended for the benefit of 
brewers—or, rather, it had been shown 
not to be so. He rose to make a remark 
on the subject of foreign malt. The fact 
of the matter was—and he wished to call 
the attention of the hon. Member forSouth 
Nottinghamshire (Mr. Storer) to it—that 
representing, as he did, a constituency 
largely engaged in the malting trade, 
he should like to- assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that they were by no means afraid 
of foreign competition. If they only had 
good harvests, they would have as good 
barley asin times past. He was quite 
satisfied that the English maltster and 
farmer would both be able to hold their 
own in foreign competition, notwith- 
standing the Bill. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, he believed the 
duty on the importation of malt was at 
present 25s. a-quarter, and that it was 
proposed to take off £1 1s. 8d. With re- 
gard to the remarks of the noble Lord 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish), who said 
that the excess duty was 2s., as he 
understood it, the proposal of his hon. 
Friend was that 3s. 4d. should be kept on. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 79; 
Noes 10: Majority 60.—(Div. List, 
No. 71.) 
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CotoneL BARNE said, he wished to 
move an Amendment of which he had 
given Notice, but which did not appear 
on the Paper. It was, toleave out from 
the words ‘‘ the duty,”’ in line 22, to the 
word ‘‘ beer,” in line 25. The effect of 
that Amendment would be 

Tuer CHAIRMAN: Order! The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman is moving an 
Amendment on Clause 8. That clause 
has already been passed. We are now 
on Clause 5. 

Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he should like to call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the fact that some 
maltsters complained that they felt them- 
selves aggrieved. No doubt, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had already gone into 
the matter, he could satisfactorily dis- 
pose of it; if not, perhaps he would be 
good enough to give his attention to it. 
The Bill provided that a drawback of 
2%. 7d., with 5 per cent, should be al- 
lowed. ‘Two shillings a-bushel had been 
paid on the stock of malt on hand on the 
30th of September last. Now, the as- 
sertion of those gentlemen was that they 
were entitled to an additional drawback 
of 23d. a-bushel, or 1s. 10d. a-quarter, 
in order to put the stock of malt on 
a fair equality with that subsequently 
malted. They claimed to have recog- 
nized the value of those disadvantages 
or restrictions under which the malt was 
originally made, and an additional 1}d. 
per bushel as interest on the duty on 
that stock, which must have been made 
between the dates of 15th February and 
lith May. He hoped he had stated the 
caserightly ; he was not fully acquainted 
with the subject, and, therefore, spoke 
merely as an advocate, and not as one 
possessing the technicalknowledge. Both 
those items had been estimated in the 
duty on beer ; and, therefore, unless they 
obtained that drawback, the Government 
would, practically, receive the duty upon 
malt made previously to the dates he had 
mentioned. No doubt, the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had studied the ques- 
tion, would be able to give a satisfactory 
reply. He had merely repeated the re- 
presentations that had been made to him, 
and ventured to draw the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to the subject. 

Mr.GLADSTONEsaid, that in answer 
to the remarks of his hon. Friend, he 
would say that the course they had 
adopted with respect to the question of 
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drawback was the only one open to them. 
As a general rule, the plan would be to 
ascertain the actual charge that had been 
made, and to make an allowance ac- 
cordingly. He observed that the case 
stated by his hon. Friend was that of 
the charge per bushel in respect of the 
Excise inspection imposed before on the 
maltster on the manufacture of malt. 
They would, no doubt, hear it argued 
that night, and confidently argued, that 
the Excise restrictions should remain in 
their present condition ; but he was not 
by any means disposed to accede to that. 
The fact was, that the maltster was now 
going to be placed on a footing of per- 
ectly free competition. He did not 
understand, nor had he ever heard of 
such a thing as a claim for duty re- 
bate with interest. The maltster had 
enjoyed, hitherto, a great favour. In- 
stead of being given a short limit only, 
he had had a long period of credit. At 
one time a great length of time had 
been given, and even lately he had been 
allowed a period of nine weeks in which 
to pay his duty. So that of the malt 
in stock on the 30th of September, a 
great deal would not have been paid 
for nine weeks at all. So far as he had 
been advised, if they went into the ques- 
tion of interest, they must have a claim 
upon the malt at different periods accord- 
ing to the levy that had been made. 
That being so, he thought his hon. 
Friend would see that they had no choice 
in the matter but to adhere to the uni- 
form practice in the case of the original 
duty—namely, to take that amount 
which was last made, and that which had 
been made before and paid for, and 
make an allowance accordingly, so that 
one rule might apply to the whole. 

Mr. MOSS said, that the duties re- 
payable fon the stock of malt in hand 
would be ascertained on the 30th of 
September; but those duties would not 
be re-paid until the middle of November. 
Surely interest ought to be allowed upon 
the duty on the stock in hand on the 30th 
of September, which to a great extent, 
had been paid into the Exchequer so far 
back aslast May. There appeared to be 
noreason why the re-payment of the duty 
ascertained on the 30th of September 
should not take place before the middle 
of November. Atall events, interest on 
the amount ought to be paid from the 
time of its being ascertained up to the 
date of re-payment. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, that many 
malsters would, no doubt, pay earlier 
than others. With reference tothe date 
fixed in the Bill with regard to rebate, 
he could only say that that date was the 
earliest that could be arranged. He 
would add that, probably, an allowance 
had been made to those who paid the 
duty when it was charged in the malt- 
house. It was not the practice to pay 
interest in case of the rebate of any 
duties. Mr. Moss said, it was possibly 
unprecedented to have so large a sum as 
£1,000,000 to repay. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 6 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Brewers’ licence). 

Mr. HICKS said, he begged to move 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name, which was in page 6, line 10, 
after ‘‘brewer” insert ‘‘ occupying a 
house assessed to the poor in a sum 
exceeding £6 per annum.” Whilst he 
would endeavour to detain the Com- 
mittee as short a time as possible, he 
hoped to be able to convince them that 
what he proposed was right. He felt 
great confidence that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would accede to his Amendment, 
and he trusted to be able to carry the 
Committee with him. The object of 
the Bill, they were told, was to relieve 
the agricultural distress. At the pre- 
sent moment they were calling upon all 
persons engaged in production in this 
country, whether employers of labour 
or labourers themselves, to meet the un- 
restricted competition of foreign coun- 
tries. The present Bill, instead of re- 
lieving the labourers from the burdens 
which they had borne for many years, 
was going, for the first time, to tax 
everyone who brewed his own beer, and 
that at a very high rate of percentage. 
The tax was fixed at 6s. That might 
appear a very small sum, no doubt, to 
many hon. Members; but, applied to 
the labouring class of this. country, it 
was decidedly a large sum. In the dis- 
trict with which he was connected, it 
was the habit of the farm labourer to 
brew at hay or corn harvest, or at 
both of those times, his own beer, the 
quantity varying from two to four 
bushels. If they took the average at 
three bushels, which he thought rather 
above than below the real average, the 
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tax of 6s. represented 2s. upon each 
bushel of malt. The houses in which 
those people lived were assessed at a 
sum under £6, and, for many years 
past, a law had been in operation which 
said that persons living in houses as. 
sessed at that value or under, should be 
free from rates. Notwithstanding that, 
they were now to be called upon to pay 
a beer-rate—namely, the 6s. licence— 
which, if they looked at the value of the 
cottages, would be found equal to some- 
thing like 2s. in the pound upon the 
assessment. Therefore, if they took the 
assessment upon the houses in which 
these people lived, that tax represented 
2s. in the pound; or if they regarded 
the quantity of malt brewed, it repre- 
sented 2s. in the bushel. He thought, 
if they reflected, they must see how hard 
that would press on the farm labourers, 
in their distress; and, therefore, he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
see his way to relieve them. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 10, after the word “ brewer,’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ occupying a house assessed 
to the poor at a sum exceeding six pounds per 
annum.” —(M?r. Hicks.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
hon. Member was in error, no doubt 
accidentally so, in stating that the sum 
of 6s. represented a charge of 2s. in 
the viel upon the assessment of the 
house. 

Mr. HICKS said, that what he had 
stated was that the average assessment 
of labourers’ cottages was under £6. 
He believed that it was, in fact, about 
£3. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was afraid 
he could not agree with the statement 
that £3 was the average. To say that 
the houses of those labourers under the 
Act the hon. Gentleman had referred to 
had an average of £3 was, in his opl- 
nion, a great error. Hecould not agree 
with the hon. Member upon that; but 
that was not the question. The ques- 
tion was, what were they going to ask 
the man to pay in comparison with that 
which he paid then? If the man brewed 
at the present time he had to buy the 
malt; and if he bought the malt he 
would buy it with the Malt Duty; and, 
being a small quantity, probably with a 
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high maltster’sprofit charged upon it. In 
er to brew, as the hon. Member said, 
two or four bushels of malt, he would 
certainly, in his (Mr. Gladstone’s) opi- 
nion, pay a larger sum than 6s. In 
fact, he believed that he never had paid 
so little as 6s., because the profit of the 
maltsters would always bring it above 
that figure—that was where the man 
brewed the absolute minimum. It was 
was not very often that so small a 
quantity as that was brewed, although 
it might be the case in the district to 
which the hon. Member had alluded. One 
of themost common mistakes madein that 
House was for an hon. Member to speak 
of his friends and neighbours as being 
the pattern, or rule, which should be 
administered to the rest of the country. 
He believed he was stating it moderately 
when he said that in £10 houses, and in 
houses of an assessment much less than 
that, the people brewed two, four, six, 
oreight—aye, more than eight bushels— 
eight bushels representing about four 
barrels. Their object had been to ob- 
viate two evils. In the first place, he 
thought it ridiculous to propose to 
adopt a system whereby every man 
who brewed, as it was termed, his own 
beer, should do so without charge. That 
meant a great injustice to the brewer. 
The man must certainly pay the full 
duty upon every barrel he brewed. In 
the second place, it meant a heavy 
money premium given out of the receipts 
of the State for a particular method of 
brewing, if they were going to charge 
nothing for such licences. The fact was, 
that they were to enable private persons 
to do without payment to the State what 
the brewer could only do by payment. 
It might be said truly that, to a cer- 
tain extent, he was liable to reproach, 
because he asked that 6s. should be 
levied on houses assessed under £10. 
Under that amount the rate might be 
rather higher in proportion; but when 
they reached £10 they all paid alike. 
Therefore, he would admit this much— 
that it was not desirable to carry any 
further than could be avoided a system 
that might be more or less unequal. 
The Committee would see that they had 
fixed the most moderate charge for 
those licences that they possibly could— 
namely, a charge which represented, or 
rather barely represented, the smallest 
quantity that’ any person brewing for 
himself was known to brew. 
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Mr. HICKS said, that it appeared to 
him that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had mixed 
up two clauses—namely, the one under 
consideration, and a later one in the Bill 
which dealt with other licences. He 
would venture to draw the attention of 
the Committee to the fact, that Clause 10 
enforced a licence which was an entirely 
new burden, and had nothing to do with 
the duty on malt. It was placing a duty 
on private persons, which had hitherto 
been payable only by brewers. He 
wished to call attention to the fact, that 
by that clause, every person who wished 
to brew in his own house must take out 
a licence of 6s. That licence might be 
necessary for the purpose of the ar- 
rangements of the Excise, but he begged 
to submit that that was not the question. 
The question was, whether it was neces- 
sary to require those very small occupiers 
to pay so large a duty as 6s. That tax was 
to be placed upon persons who had been 
relieved from taxation by an Act of Par- 
liament, and, therefore, at the present 
time paid no rates. With regard to the 
men likely to brew, no doubt, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, many 
people living in small houses might brew 
their own beer to a larger extent than he 
had mentioned. The people he alluded 
to, when he had previously addressed 
the Committee, were not those of small 
towns, but agricultural labourers in 
country villages, brewing a quantity 
such as they required as agricultural 
labourers. He was not in any way trying 
to mislead the right hon. Gentleman— 
in fact, he should be sorry to do so; but 
he could assure him that the average as- 
sessment did not exceed £3 in such cases, 
and the quantity generally brewed by 
such people did not exceed three bushels. 
He could only say that a number of ten- 
ants, of whose cottages he was the pro- 
prietor, did not average anything like 
that amount of assessment, particularly 
if they deducted that for the small gar- 
dens attached to the cottages in some 
cases. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, no 
doubt, the Committee would perceive 
that the Bill relieved those men from 
one duty, and that he proposed to put 
upon them instead a lower duty than 
they paid before, but a little more 
troublesome machinery for paying it. 

Coronen RUGGLES-BRISE said, 





that he thought the proposal of a 6s, 
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duty was somewhat unequal. He quite 
corroborated what fell from the hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) 
as to rentals in agricultural districts. 
He did not mean to say that they were 
not high in large and populous towns; 
but that was not the case in agricultural 
districts with reference to the rateable 
value of agricultural dwellings. He 
thought that 6s. was a high charge on 
those who only brewed once a-year, and 
many of them he knew only brewed at 
harvest time. Therefore, he considered 
that a much smaller tax would meet the 
ease. He believed there would be an 
exemption in such cases if the original 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had been carried out. 
If the rateable value of £20 had been 
fixed as alimit, it would not have borne 
so hardly. Sometimes the Revenue 
officers put up the rental to £20, in 
order to make them pay inhabited house 
duty. Therefore, if a rateable value of 
£20 had been accepted, and the limit 
fixed at that figure, they would have 
been much indebted to the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Committee did not 
appear to be of that desirable nature 
that they could have wished. He did 
not think that the agricultural labourer 
would be able to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for having to pay such a 
duty as 6s. For his own part, he 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would re-consider the matter, with a 
view to making some reduction, if pos- 
sible. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he had 
been requested by some agricultural 
labourers of Suffolk and Norfolk to ask 
a question with reference to the new 
tax on brewing. ‘Those agricultural 
labourers were in the habit, as they 
could not all afford brewing utensils, of 
getting their beer brewed for all at the 
house of one of their number who hap- 

ened to have the necessary appliances. 
ould that expose the particular person 

at whose house the brewing took place 
to a duty as a brewer for sale? He did 
not brew for sale, nor did he get any 
sort of remuneration he believed. If he 
was now deemed to be a brewer for sale, 
he would not only have to pay the higher 
duty of £1 for his licence, but he would 
be also liable to other duties, as had 
been already pointed out. He was re- 
ferring to the duty in Clause 10, and had 
illustrated it by reference to Clause 20. 


Colonel Ruggles-Brise 
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He had no knowledge of the subject 
other than the information he had ye. 
ceived. He had brought the matter 
forward in the interest of those lg. 
bourers; as he had been requested; and 
he trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would explain the matter. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that as far 
as he was able to speak, he did not 
think that the person so giving his pre. 
mises and use of utensils for brewing 
would be liable to the £1 duty; but, 
undoubtedly, they would be liable to pay 
the brewing duty. Ifthey did not make 
them liable for that, they would be open- 
ing a wide door to the establishment 
of all kinds of brewing-houses, in which 
a number of persous clubbed together, 
and brewing was extensively conducted. 
It was perfectly right that in such cases 
they should pay the tax. The prin- 
ciple was, that those who drank the 
beer should pay the duty on it. With 
regard to the remarks of the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite (Colonel 
Ruggles-Brise), he wished to say that 
the labouring man would be called upon, 
just as others would be, to make returns 
as to the materials, &c. ; and upon those 
returns the charges would be made. He 
was bound to say that he could not 
allow that Bill to go forward if the prin- 
ciple sought to be set up were included 
in it. He could not admit that any 
class of the community, such as work- 
people and their families, however 
plausible it might sound, should have 
the privilege of producing beer without 
duty, whilst the rest of the community 
could only have it by payment of that 
duty. 

Sra STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he supposed that, under the circum- 
stances detailed by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), a brewer 
would be liable to £1 duty. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that would 
be so. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that with regard 
to the statement of the hon. Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks), he wished 
to point out that the person who brewed 
the smallest quantity of beer named 
would not make a loss under the new 
arrangement. The 6s. duty would put 
the labourer in a better position than he 
was at present. He fully agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that, under the cir- 
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cumstances, no exemption should be 
allowed in the case of that class. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that having 
regard to the definition of brewers for 
sale contained in Clause 20, it would be 
onlyright to decide by whom the licences 
to be taken out at the cost of £1 should 
be paid. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he entirely concurred -with the 
remarks of the hon. Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks). He feared 
that the enforced payment of 6s. would 

ractically prevent many labouring men 

m brewing beerat home. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would see his 
way to accepting the Amendment, as the 
effect of the clause, as it stood, would be 
to put the agricultural labourer to great 
hardship. 

Captain AYLMER said, he did not 
think the charge of 68. excessive. 

Mr. STORER said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Hicks) had taken a very fair average. 
The Bill was not one for the relief of the 
agricultural labourer. He supposed that 
the labourers, who were the subjects of 
this clause, would presently have votes ; 
and he should like to know how long this 
charge would continue after their en- 
franchisement! Was it to be supposed 
that when they knew that in Russia, 
Germany, France, and the United States 
of America, the labourers had their beer 
free of duty, that they would consent to 
pay this tax? It was not likely; and, 
therefore, he hoped the Committee would 
2 generously, and give them this little 

oon. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would like to know if the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had any in- 
formation which he could lay before the 
Committee as to the amount of Revenue 
expected to be gained with respect to 
this tax? He would like to know on 
what grounds the Government proposed 
it at all? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was not 
possible to form an estimate of the 
number of private brewers in the King- 
dom, and, therefore, he could not say 
what amount was expected to accrue 
from the licences. The sum, however, 
would not be a large one. He would 
take this opportunity of saying that he 
found he had given a wrong answer to 
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the case that a private person brewing 
for others would have to take out a 
licence. 

Mr. HICKS said, it was not a ques- 
tion of competition between private 
brewers and brewers for sale. It wasa 
question of licence pure and simple, and 
as to who were to pay for the privilege 
of brewing. The tax was a perfectly 
new one. The right hon. Gentleman 
had already changed the limit of exemp- 
tion, and was merely asked to make a 
farther unimportant alteration. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that in the 
North of England there were numbers 
of people occupying manufacturing vil- 
lages who would gladly avail themselves 
of the right and privilege of paying 6s. 
for the purpose of being enabled to brew 
for themselves. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had a 
suggestion to make which might, per- 
haps, be accepted. He proposed that the 
sum of 6s. should be levied bienially, 
instead of at one time, in the belief that 
it would be a great convenience to the 
agricultural labourer, while it would in 
no way injure the trader. 

CotoneL BARNE said, he would like 
to amend the proposed Amendment by 
substituting the sum of 2s. for the charge 
of 6s. named in the clause. 

Mr. BIDDELLs aid, the tax was an 
entirely new one. He could say, from 
his own knowledge, that there were 
many labourers in the West of Suffolk 
who brewed only during harvest time, 
and who had hitherto paid neither Malt 
Tax nor Licence Duty. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the explana- 
tion of the point raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Suffolls (Colonel Barne) 
was very plain. The farmer made his 
labourers a present of three bushels of 
malt, including the duty, which duty 
would amount to, say, 9s., if not more. 
Now, if the farmer could afford to give 
his labourer 9s. in the shape of Malt 
Duty, he could very easily give him 6s. 
to pay for Licence Duty. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, three-fourths of 
the farmers were losing capital, and — 
ought not to be asked to be generous. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he appealed 
to the Prime Minister, whether, after 
what he had heard, he could not make 
some alteration, in view of the excep- 
tional hardship which would press upon 
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considered, and that some means would 
be adopted to mitigate the hardship by 
spreading payment over the year. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he failed to see what hardship 
would be imposed upon the agricultural 
labourer. He could only repeat what 
had been stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that 9s. duty was paid on 
three bushels of malt; whereas the 
licence would be 3s. less than that 
amount. It surely could be no hardship 
to exempt a man from the payment of 
38. a-year. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he should have 
been glad to support the hon. Members 
in their advocacy of the interest of his 
brother farmers on the opposite side of 
the House in their proposal that there 
should be a free use of the mash-tun for 
their agricultural labourers; but he 
could not see how a line could be drawn 
between the employers of the agricultural 
and the manufacturing labourer. Ashe 
was absent when the question was an- 
swered, he should be glad if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would inform 
him as to the course it was intended to 
pursue with reference to labourers upon 
the farm being allowed to brew in one 
building, either at the homestead or 
some convenient place set apart by their 
employers. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 52; 
Noes 172: Majority 120.—(Div. List, 
No. 72.) 


Mr. STORER said, the object of the 
Amendment he had to move was to limit 
the amount of Licence Duty by the 
quantity of malt brewed. He thought 
it very hard upon the agricultural la- 
bourer, that he should have to pay as 
much as a person occupying a house 
rated at £10 a-year. They had been 
told that in all matters they were to have 
free trade and equality ; but if that were 
so, they ought to have it in the same 
way as those other countries to which 
had had referred. He had alluded to 
America, where every brewer did exactly 
what he liked. Now, if the labourer 
was to compete with other countries, he 
must be placed in the same state of free- 
dom as prevailed there. With regard 
to the labourer having to pay less under 
the Beer Duty than under the Malt Tax, 
that argument appeared to him to be 
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little else than a quibble. His argu. 
ment was that they ought not to ‘‘ muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn.” He 
begged to move, in page 6, line 10, after 
‘‘ brewer,’’ to insert ‘‘ brewing over two 
quarters annually.” 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. BIDDELL said, the question in- 
volved in his Amendment must be looked 
at from a rural point of view. It ap- 
peared to him that the Bill would cause 
the private brewers to pay 25 per cent 
more tax than they were now paying. 
In the first place, the Malt Duty was 
21s. 8d. per quarter; but from that had 
to be deducted the increase on the malt 
which was not paid for. That he took 
to be 4 or 5 per cent, and reduced the 
duty, in effect, to 20s. 8d. As the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had pointed out, 
the maltster must have a profit for the 
interest of his money. That he esti- 
mated at 8 or 9 per cent on his half- 
year’s business. Therefore, making 
allowance for maltsters’ profit, he added 
1s. 94., which made the duty now paid 
by the home brewer 22s. 5d. per quarter. 
But, under the present Bill, upon the 
four barrels of beer brewed from one 
quarter of malt he would pay at the rate 
of 6s. 3d. per barrel, or 25s. Now, 
taking the case of farmers who brewed 
only three quarters of malt in the year, 
the Licence Duty would amount to 28, 
a-quarter, and adding this amount, to- 
gether with a further 1s. for advantages 
in free use of sugar and raw corn, to the 
duty of 25s. upon the beer brewed from 
a quarter of malt, there resulted the 
sum of 28s. per quarter as a tax upon 
malt to be paid under the present Bill, 
as compared with the 22s. 5d. per quar- 
ter now paid, or a difference of 24 per 
cent. That being so, he thought that 
the Licence Duty might very properly 
be reduced from 6s. to 2s. In addition 
to the increase of duty to which he had 
referred, he would mention that the 
farmers would be subject to many other 
inconveniences under the Bill. For in- 
stance, they would have to open their 
doors at all hours to the Exciseman, as 
well as mark all. the vessels upon the 
premises used in brewing. To the la- 
bourer, the licence would be equivalent 
to a 14d. Income Tax on him, and would 
be 10 per cent on his rent. To thou- 
sands in Suffolk, who now only brewed 
the malt supplied by their employers 
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for harvest, it would be a new tax, as 
they would get no benefit on such malt 
by repeal of duty. The loss in revenue 
could be made good by lowering the 
line of exemption. In view of these 
circumstances, and of the fact that 
neither the Revenue nor the brewers 
would suffer, he urged upon the Go- 
vernment the acceptance of his Amend- 
ment—namely, in page 6, line 10, leave 
out ‘6s.,”’ and insert ‘*‘ 2s.” 

Coronet RUGGLES-BRISE said, 
the charge of 6s. was somewhat hard 
upon the agriculturists, who were the 
only persons supposed to derive any 
benefit from the Bill. The men who 
cultivated the barley for brewing, and 
the man who reaped it, obtained little 
or no benefit from the exemptions, while 
the occupier of the soil was unable to do 
what he would with his own. If the 
Amendment were agreed to, he thought 
it would be satisfactory to the Committee 
if there were no exemptions at all. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. and 
gallant Member should bear in mind 
that the agricultural labourer obtained 
more than the mining or manufacturing 
labourer because hewas permitted to brew, 
and probably would brew, for 6s., a quan- 
tity of malt paying at present more duty 
than 6s.; while the mining and manu- 
facturing labourer had no opportunity 
of brewing for himself. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Excise duty on beer). 

Mr. WATNEY, in moving, in page 
6, line 25, to leave out ‘‘ fifty-seven,” 
and insert ‘‘ sixty,’”’ said, he was fully 
aware that this Amendment went direct 
to a very delicate point, and was a ques- 
tion of the extract now obtained from a 
quarter of malt. The point where the 
brewers differed from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was whether he was right in 
the amount which he took as an equiva- 
lent for the Malt Tax. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said he wanted to increase the 
tax at the present time ; but said heonly 
wished to do so in a very slight degree, 
and the right hon. Gentleman mentioned 
the sum of £300,000. He wished to 


explain to the Committee, first of all, 
what the present duty was. The pre- 
sent duty was nominally 22s. 8}d.; that 
was, 21s. 84. malt duty, and 1s. brewer’s 
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licence. The brewer did not quite pay 
that amount, because there was an in- 
crease of about 3 per cent in the amount 
of malt extracted from a quarter of 
barley. A quarter of malt increased 
about 3 per cent beyond what the barley 
was. Therefore, the duty which the 
brewer paid was 21s. 84d., less 3 per 
cent, or 21s., as 3 per cent would come 
to 8d. With regard to the ls. brewer’s 
licence, that was the old hop duty, for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nearly 
20 years ago, transferred the hop duty 
to the brewers. Since that time there 
had been a constant agitation against 
the tax. He had not himself taken any 
part in that agitation, because he had 
not thought it avery large point. He 
would only say, with regard to this 
duty, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer himself, in introducing his Budget, 
said the subject was one upon which 
there was a great difference of opinion, 
and that it was a ‘‘ subject not of unjust 
grievance and complaint.” They had, 
then, this admission of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—that there was a great 
complaint m ype this 1s. duty, and he 
said it would disappear. The 1s. cer- 
tainly disappeared in the form of the 
hop duty; but the 1s. was not removed 
from the shoulders of the brewers. It 
was now proposed to be transferred on 
to the Beer Duty; and all the brewers 
had to say was that it ought to be trans- 
ferred equally, so that when they paid 
the Beer Duty they would pay the 
same sum that they would on the 
malt itself. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed to make the transfer in the follow- 
ing words :—‘‘ Upon every 386 gallons 
of worts of a specific gravity of 1,057 
degrees the duty of 6s. 3d.” The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer calculated that 
the brewers got four barrels from a 
quarter at a strength of 20-5, or 1,057 
degrees, and he allowed 6 per cent for 
waste. That, practically, made the duty, 
according to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 23s. 6d. This calculation was 
based on the supposition that 82 lbs. was 
extracted from a quarter of malt. But 
what did the trade say about that 
amount? The London brewers all said 
that they could extract 85 lbs. and more 
per quarter, and the Burton brewers 
claimed 85 lbs. and over, and the Dublin 
brewers over 85 lbs., and the country 
trade, from whom the Returns had been 
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collected with great care, claimed to 
obtain an extract of 85°9; so that the 
brewing trade altogether claimed to get 
more than 85 Ibs. from a quarter of malt. 
What was the calculation of the Govern- 
ment about the extract, and how nearly 
did it coincide with that of the brewers? 
He believed the authorities of Somerset 
House were satisfied that 60 per cent of 
the malt used produced 85 Ibs. and 
over; that 20 per cent of the malt used 
produced 82 Ibs. extract; while with re- 
gard to the remaining 20 per cent, the 
accounts were so various that the Go- 
vernment authorities had considerable 
difficulty in arriving at any just conclu- 
sion. When, however, it was remem- 
bered that the last 20 per cent of the 
malt used was brewed by 20,000 brewers, 
who, on an average, did not brew more 
than 65 quarters each during the whole 
year, the House would at once see the im- 
possibility of collecting the Revenuefrom 
these small brewers in the form of a Beer 
Duty. There wasno doubt the Govern- 
ment would be obliged to collect the Beer 
Duty from those brewers on the materials 
used, and not on the beer produced; 
therefore, the 2) per cent need not be 
taken into the ca'culation. The case then 
stood that the Government were agreed 
that three-fourths of the malt used, on 
which the Beer l)uty would be paid, 
yielded over 85 lbs say 85:5 lbs., and 
one-fourth 82 lbs., or an average of 
84°6 lbs. And, even ca that calculation, 
a duty of 6s. 3d. per b.rrel at a strength 
of 1,060 specific gravities—or 21°6 lbs,— 
would yield the Government, after de- 
ducting the 6 per cent for waste, 23s. 
per quarter, against the 22s. they now 
got. If the figure was altered from 
1,057 to 1,060, then the trade would get 
3 barrels 33 gallons from every quarter 
of malt, which would produce 23s. of 
duty. That was what his Amendment 
went to. Hitherto, all the Government 
had received on a quarter of malt was 
22s., and by his Amendment, he con- 
tended, they would get 1s. more. From 
Michaelmas, 1878, to Michaelmas, 1879, 
if this Bill had been in force, the firm 
of which he was a member would have 
paid 24s. 6d. duty on every quarter 
of malt; and for the nine months from 
Michaelmas, 1878, to the present time, 
they would have paid 24s, 3d. He 
was quite willing to show his ac- 
counts to the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and he should like a committee of 
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Somerset House, or anyone, to go into 
those figures, as they would bear out all 
that he had stated. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman himself would see 
that he was charging the brewers a 
higher amount of duty than he himself 
supposed. The brewers had a vivid re- 
collection of what occurred in 1854, 
when an extra 10s. was put on the Malt 
Duty. The consumption of malt then 
fell off something like one-eighth. In 
1850 the consumption was 39,000,000 
bushels; in 1851 it rose to 40,000,000 
bushels ; in 1853 it was 41,000,000 
bushels; in 1854, when the duty was 
raised, it fell off to 35,000,000 bushels; 
in the next year it fell off to 34,000,000 
bushels ; in 1856, when the 10s. duty 
was taken off, at the end of the Crimean 
War, it rose to 40,000,000 bushels; 
and in the next year it rose to 44,000,000 
bushels. He thought the brewers were 
naturally afraid of the proposed increase 
of duty under the Bill as it now stood. 
He did not pretend to say that the 
brewers would not pass off the cost of 
the duty on to the consumers; but the 
effect would practically be to raise 
the price of beer; and if they did 
that they would, to a great extent, stop 
the consumption. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he was going to give free 
trade—that he was going to take away 
all Excise restrictions, and do the trade 
a great deal of benefit. It was quite 
true that he was taking off the restric- 
tions and giving free trade in malt 
making; but he was putting them on 
the brewer. For 50 years the brewers 
had been free of the Exciseman; but 
now they would have the Exciseman at 
every operation of their trade. They 
would have to teach the Exciseman 
everything, and they would find him a 
nuisance. The Exciseman would be a 
much greater nuisance to the brewer 
than ever he was to the maltster. The 
Exciseman would have to follow all 
their operations, and the brewers would 
be practically teaching the Government 
how to brew. Then, again, he supposed 
the Exciseman would be moved from 
one brewer to another, and it would be 
very inconvenient to have those gentle- 
men constantly changed. He believed 
that the restrictions they would have 
under the Beer Duty would be 50 times 
worse than the restrictions they had 
hitherto experienced under the Malt 
Duty. He hoped he had satisfied the 
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Committee on the point that the present 
amount of duty was 22s. a-quarter ; and 
that, quoting the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s own figures, the brewers 
would have paid last year 24s. 6d., and 
this year 24s. 3d., if this Bill had been 
in force. If the right hon. Gentleman 
looked carefully into the figures, he was 
satisfied that he would give some relief. 
He was not only speaking for himself, 
but for all the London brewers, who 
were all willing to submit their books to 
the Government. He felt sure the Com- 
mittee would see when he made this 
proposition that the brewers, at any 
rate, believed the truth of their state- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
25, to leave out the words “‘ fifty-seven,” 
and insert the word “sixty.”—(I/r. 
Watney.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘fifty-seven ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. ANDERSON said, that he sin- 
cerely hoped that the statements of the 
hon. Member for East Surrey were cor- 
rect, and that the Bill would tax beer as 
highly as he said it would. He could 
not understand why the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had striven to be so scrupulously exact 
in placing upon beer the same amount of 
duty that formerly fell upon malt. The 
fact was that beer was an alcoholic com- 
modity, and if alcohol was to be taxed at 
all it ought to be taxed at a uniform 
rate. At present it was taxed extremely 
unequally, the difference raging from 
55s. to 57s. 9d., and the proposal of the 
hon. Member for East Surrey was that 
that inequality should be made still 
greater. He wonld not take up the 
time of the Committee further in the 
matter, but would only express his hope 
that the Amendment would be rejected. 

Mr. MOSS said, that he rose to sup- 
_ the position taken up by the hon. 

ember for East Surrey. He had been 
40 years and upwards in a profession 
which had to do almost entirely with 
brewers ; and being intimately ac- 
quainted with the internal economy of 
breweries in all parts of the Kingdom, 
he knew that the extract of malt aver- 
aged considerably more than 88 lbs. per 
quarter. He held in his hand a Return 
he had hurriedly got together from 80 
brewers from various parts of the coun- 
try, and he found that the extract per 
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quarter averaged 85 lbs. and eight- 
tenths. He could not understand how 
it was that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer en- 
deavoured to impose a further duty of 
2s. 6d. per quarter on malt in the form 
of beer, after stating distinctly that all 
he wished to do was to realize the same 
amount as the Malt Duty. There had 
been some slight restrictions on the 
malt trade, but they did not interfere 
with the maltsters to any extent. Under 
the present Bill the Exisemen would 
have to be in the brewery, and that 
would be a serious interference; but as 
brewers could not suggest a remedy, 
they must put up with it. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would withdraw 
Clause 1 for the present, and take an 
opportunity of examining the figures 

roduced by the hon. Member for East 
Tce. and the books of the London 
brewers. The brewers of Burton would 
also be glad to allow him to examine 
their books. He thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman would find that it was 
only fair to brewers that the change ad- 
vocated by them should be made. He 
was aware that brewers were supposed 
to make enormous profits from their 
business; but he was there to say that 
their average profits did not amount to 
more than 10 per cent on the capital in- 
vested. Ten years ago he had the 
honour to give evidence before a Com- 
mittee in that House, and he then stated, 
as he stated now, that the average profit 
of the brewer did not exceed 10 per cent 
on the capital invested. That could not 
be considered a large profit for a trade 
subject to all the risks experienced in 
the brewing trade, and he hoped this 
statement would disabuse the public 
mind on that point. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, that he had 
a similar Amendment to that of the hon. 
Member for East Surrey. After the 
full statements on the question of specific 
gravities made by the hon. Member for 
East Surrey, he would not occupy the 
Committee by going into the figures; 
but, in confirmation of the accuracy of 
the hon. Member’s calculation, he might 
mention that he had been furnished with 
calculations by the Irish brewers, in 
which it was estimated that assuming a 
specific gravity of 1,060, as proposed in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member, a 
profit of 10d. per quarter would accrue 
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to the Revenue. That, he would submit, 
ought to satisfy the right hon.-Gentle- 
man ; and he would urge upon him to 
accede to the Amendment, the more 
especially as the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that his object in imposing 
the duty was merely that the loss from 
the abolition of the Malt Duty should be 
recouped to the Revenue. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
make further inquiries in this matter 
before coming to a conclusion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he had 
listened with great attention to the lucid 
statements of the hon. Member for East 
Surrey, in which he demanded, on be- 
half of the brewing trade, that the Go- 
vernment should raise the specific gravity 
to 1,060. He had already raised the spe- 
cific gravity from 1,055 to 1,057, ata cost 
to the Revenueof about £250,000a-year ; 
and if it were further raised to 1,060, it 
would be a loss to the Revenue of about 
£400,000 a-year. In other words, while 
they were going to confer very great ad- 
vantages both upon the maltster and 
upon the brewer, they were asked to 
confer still greater advantages at a cost 
to the Revenue of £400,000 a-year. He 
did not wish the Committee to be misled 
on this subject. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had 
criticized him for having been so parti- 
cular in endeavouring to make the duty 
on beer produce the same sum as was 
produced by-the Malt Tax, in pursuance 
of his Statement when introducing the 
plan to the House. There was something 
in the criticism of his hon Friend; but, 
upon the whole, he thought it would be 
best and most satisfactory that he should 
endeavour to give the strictest applica- 
tion to the principles he had laid i area 
According to the safest and strictest cal- 
culation, the figures he (Mr. Gladstone) 
had arrived at were perfectly correct. 
He need not say that he must oppose 
the Amendment, and that he must ad- 
here to the basis he had arrived at. The 
basis he had laid down was that he took 
no account of the indirect advantages 
which the brewer would have from a 
free choice of materials. He did not 
propose to put a money value upon that 
advantage, although he thought it could 
not be denied that it wasa great benefit. 
It was a benefit that had a money value, 
although hon. Gentlemen would not ad- 
mit that that was thecase. He had never 
known any trade affected by important 
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legislation imposing any fiscal change, 
that would allow that they obtained 
any advantage. What he had stated 
was this—that he considered they were 
entitled to impose on beer all that the 
brewer now paid to the maltster, with a 
turn of the scale in favour of the Re- 
venue. The hon. Member had spoken 
of the reduction which he said the malt- 
ster allowed the brewer, and he also 
instanced cases where brewers were also 
maltsters. Such a proposition as that he 
could not admit. The rule upon which 
Parliament was now agreed to act was 
to impose as a duty upon beer all that 
the brewer paid the maltster, giving a 
turn of the scale in favour of the Re- 
venue. He would point out that those 
who represented the interests of the 
Revenue in trifles of this kind were 
under very great disadvantages. They 
had in this case to deal with gentlemen 
of the highest honour and integrity, and 
of the highest knowledge and skill; and 
it was a necessity of the case that they 
should assume the attitude of counsel in 
their own cause. They had the im- 
mense advantage of their technical 
knowledge ; and, besides that, they had 
their servants, who, in many instances. 
had even more technical knowledge than 
they themselves possessed. It was very 
easy for those gentlemen to make a 
calculation of Revenue for which they 
were not, nor could not be, responsible. 
He remembered the case of the Succes- 
sion Duty, in 18538, which he was told 
would realize £4,000,000 by those who 
professed to have a practical acquaint- 
ance with the matter. He very timidly 
held out to the House that in a series of 
years it might amount to £2,000,000; 
but the result had been that £2,000,000 
had never been realized, nor was 
it ever likely to be realized by that duty. 
In making the calculations for the com- 
putation of Revenue he, as a responsible 
person, must abide by the views of 
those who were responsible, after taking 
every means in his power to bring those 
views into the closest accordance with 
the truth. As he had said, the brewers 
declined to admit anything in the nature 
of benefit from this change. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke of relief having been 
given from the trifling restrictions upon 
the maltster; but, some time ago, they 
told a very different tale. The Govern- 
ment, when asked to repeal the Malt 
Duty, were told of the arbitrary arrange- 
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ments required by the Excise which were 
reckoned at a money value of ls. 93d. 
per quarter, and that, they were told, 
acted as a prohibitory duty. He men- 
tioned this matter to show how difficult 
it was, in approaching these discussions, 
to get at the root of the matter. It 
was now said that the Government 
were going to impose something 50 
times worse than the 1s. 94d. a-quarter 
on malt. What was this horror that 
was 50 times worse? It was the pre- 
sence of the Exciseman. He did not 
say that the presence of the Exciseman 
was agreeable; but he wanted to know 
in what way it was that the presence of 
the Exciseman was a monetary injury ? 
He was afraid that they could not raise 
an Excise Revenue without inquisition 
and inspection of some kind. They pro- 
posed, he might say, no restriction as to 
process, times, or materials; they pro- 
posed only that which would keep the 
authorities acquainted with what was 
going on, and would impose no prac- 
tical, no material, burden upon those 
concerned in the trade. Although he 
sympathized with the hon. Gentleman 
on having the presence of the Exciseman 
in his premises, yet the hon. Member 
did not attempt to show what portion of 
his business would be interfered with by 
the Exciseman. The Government was 
going to give direct benefits to the 
brewer in the removal of the Malt Duty 
and of the Brewer’s Licences, and of 
direct benefits in the removal of the 
maltsters’ profit on the Malt Duty, and 
also in the abolition of those Excise re- 


. strictions, which had been estimated that 


very night, on the part of the trade, not 
at 1s. 93d. per quarter, but at 1s. per 
quarter. The main point of the con- 
tention was reduced to the standard of 
specific gravity. At the opening of these 
discussions the specific gravity had been 
fixed at 1,055, and since that time the 
Government had obtained further infor- 
mation and had raised it to 1,057. He 
would show the effect of that by-and- 
bye; but, for the present, he would con- 
fine his consideration to the further 
demands now made upon them. In the 
first place, the Government endeavoured 
to investigate what this specific gravity 
ought to be in transferring the Malt Tax 
into a Beer Duty. Although hitherto 
they had had no Beer Duty in this 
country, yet they had had a drawback 
upon beer. That had been fixed by the 
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Revenue Department, after the strictest 
eager investigation. What was the 

asis of that drawback? In all their 
operations up to the present time the 
basis for that drawback had been 1,055. 
[Mr. Watney said, that he thought 
it was 6s. 3d. upon 1,055.] That 1,055 
was the basis of the arrangement for 
the drawback adopted at the instance, 
and with the concurrence, of the trade. 
It was their duty, in computing this 
matter, not to allow themselves to be 
misled; and, after long investigation, 
they had come to the conclusion that, 
undoubtedly, a larger amount than 1,055 
should be procured from a quarter of 
malt. Therefore, 1,055 had been changed 
to 1,057, and that corresponded with a 
weight of 82 lbs. The Committee should 
bear in mind that one of the main, if not 
the insuperable portions of the difficulty 
which had been presented lay in the un- 
equal product of the quarter of malt in 
the different breweries of the country. 
The hon. Member for East Surrey, and 
other Gentlemen connected with the 
trade in that House, represented esta- 
blishments in which the highest products 
that could be obtained from the very 
best barley were actually obtained. 
But a duty had to be fixed to run over 
the miscellaneous mass of 22,000 brewers, 
and they had to estimate not only the 
average yield, but, so far as they could 
judge, the distributed percentage the 
different brewers got from the quarter 
in establishments of an entirely different 
order. There had been something said 
about a Memorial from the brewers of 
country generally; but it was not at 
present in his hands, and he did not 
think the brewers of the country could 
render any trustworthy scientific accounts 
of the specific gravity of malt. What 
they had to do was to fix a product 
which would meet the case not of the 
best breweries only, but of the majority 
of breweries throughout the country. 
They had to take evidence, in the first 
place, as he had mentioned, with respect 
to the drawbacks, which was founded on 
the views of the trade at the time it was 
passed, although he admitted that since 
that time there had been improvement 
in the process of brewing. Burton 
brewers had kindly supplied him with 
the analysis of the yield of a quarter of 
malt in a large number of establish- 
ments. The lowest yield of a quarter 








of malt showed a specific gravity of 50, 
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and the highest a specific gravity of 64 ; 
and the figure proposed by the Govern- 
ment was the exact medium or half-way 
house—namely, 57. They had also, he 
would mention, thought it right toemploy 
the resources of science as a test as to 
what could be got out of the quarter 
of malt. It should not be supposed, 
therefore, that they were going to 
allow that every brewer, or that every 
average brewer, obtained as much from 
the quarter of malt as could be done by 
scientific means. Thirteen specimens of 
malt, fairly representing all the malt 
commonly in use, had been experimented 
upon. They had an average weight of 
40 lbs. per bushel, and the result had 
been that the average was 846; while 
the figure that he proposed to take—57 
—corresponded with 82. The question 
arose, what were they entitled to charge 
the maltster? They gave him the relief 
of the duty on malt—20s. 83d. It had 
been said by an hon. Member that the 
maltster had not paid that duty. No 
such communication had ever been made 
to Her Majesty’s Government when the 
trade were in communication with them 
upon any question such as the draw- 
back, because it was evident that if 
they did not pay that duty the drawback 
had been fixed a great deal too high, and 
they had been parties to that arrange- 
ment. The brewer was charged, how- 
ever, by the maltster, 21s. 84¢., the 
maltster paid the profits of the duty, 
which he took at 10d. There could be 
much dispute about that figure. The 
authority upon which he gave it was 
that of Mr. Prentice, a highly respect- 
able maltster, who gave evidence before 
the Select Committee of 1868, and 
placed the profit at 2s. or 2s. 6d. per 
quarter. The Brewer’s Licence of 1s. 
was to be abolished, as were also the 
Excise restrictions, which the trade 
formerly valued at 1s. 93d. per quarter. 
He could not admit that those restric- 
tions were worth nothing per quarter. 
On the contrary, he found that applica- 
tions were already coming in desiring 
permission to alter the form of the malt- 
houses because of the disadvantages 
inflicted upon the processes, and those 
disadvantages were money and loss. He 
had a letter from a gentleman at New- 
ark, who wrote to Mr. Young at the 
Board of Excise, to ask for an interview 
upon the subject of the depth of their 
cisterns, which was limited to 40 inches, 
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and during the cold weather at least 10 
per cent more malt could be steeped 
when the cisterns were deeper; and he 
asked the indulgence of being allowed 
to add one or two courses of bricks to 
the cisterns. Those restrictions upon 
the quarter of malt, which were esti- 
mated by the trade in fixing the duty 
at 1s. 93d., had been estimated that 
night, on the part of some members of 
the trade, at ls. per quarter. In his 
calculations he had put them at the 
modest figure of 5}d., and, putting them 
at that, he found that the sum of which 
the brewer was relieved—that was, the 
charge formerly upon the brewer—was 
1s. 4d. per quarter, or 6s. per vat. That 
was the charge from which the brewer 
was relieved in respect of the liquor. 
In the fermenting square the Excise 
charged 6s. 3d., and from that they 
made a reduction of 6 per cent, or 4}4d., 
on the 6s. 3d., thereby bringing the 
charge to 5s. 104d. per vat. He would 
now tell the Committee what were the 
calculations upon which Her Majesty’s 
Government felt bound to proceed as to 
the yield of the quarter of malt. They 
believed, on the very best investigations 
they could make, that three-fifths of the 
malt which passed into the brewers’ 
hands produced, on an average, 59 ; and, 
for convenience sake, he assumed that 
he had better take the computation upon 
a fixed total of British malt in order to 
make it unvarying, and show how the 
figures came out. He took 7,500,000 
quarters of malt, and out of this he al- 
lowed that three-fifths might make 59, 
equal to 18,631,000 barrels as charged ° 
in the square. One-fifth, he thought, he 
was taking somewhat high in estimating 
at 55, equal to 5,760,000 barrels as 
charged in the square. That was a 
total of 30,391,000 barrels; but 6 per 
cent was allowed off the quantity 
charged in the square for waste, 
amounting to 1,823,000 barrels, and 
that gave for a net charge of duty 
28,568,000 barrels; and if they allowed 
upon each of these barrels 6s. 3d. 
a-piece, they got as a result a Revenue of 
£8,927,000. If 7,500,000 quarters of 
malt yielded £8,927,000, it would be 
found that that was equal to £1 3s. 9d. 
per quarter of malt. Then, the hon. 
Member could fairly say that 6 per cent 
Malt Duty was set against that which 
was only £1 1s. 84d., so that there was 
an apparent surplus of 2s. 1d. per 
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quarter, or 63d. per barrel. That sum, 
multiplied by 28,568,000 barrels, yielded 
an apparent profit to the Revenue of 
£781,000 a-year. Against that they 
had to set generally the loss of 
£384,000 for licences, of which as 
yet he had taken no account. They 
would lose a small sum in raising the 
drawback upon beer from 5s. 10d. per 
barrel to 6s. 3d. per barrel. They would 
also lose a small sum upon the trifling 
quantity of malt now consumed for 
vinegar and yeast, and they had to make 
the best estimate they could against that 
of what they would gain by the private 
brewers. They had also to charge them- 
selves with the increased cost of esta- 
blishments of not less than £40,000 
a-year, at any rate, at the commencement 
of the system. The fact was, that to 
the £384,000 for Brewers’ Licences, they 
had to add £40,000 for increased esta- 
blishments, and about £21,000 for the 
other small items he had named, making 
£445,000 to the bad. Deducting that 
from the £781,000 he should only ob 

tain as the result £336,000 a-year, and 
from that again he deducted £50,000 as 
the loss of Revenue on testings of the 
minutest quantities, leaving £286,000 
which he estimated as the financial re- 
sult of the change from the Malt Duty 
to the Beer Duty. Under those circum- 
stances, the Committee could scarcely 
be surprised if he were not prepared to 
adopt the views of the hon. Member for 
East Surrey. He would point out that 
the effect on these figures of raising the 
specific gravity to 58, and putting the 
waste at 7 per cent, would be that in- 
stead of a Revenue of £8,927,000, it 
would be £8,674,000, or a reduction of 
£253,000. The real point was whether 
they were right as to the estimated yield 
of a quarter of malt. The Government 
had gone as far as they could in the 
direction which the hon. Member wished 
them to follow. They had gone to the 
point which showed the profits, as far 
as it could be shown. The effect of the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman, were 
they to accede to it, would be, according 
to their calculation, not only to destroy 
their whole profits, but leave them 
losers to the extent of nearly £500,000 
per year. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
would say to him that they would be 
wiser a year or two hence than they 
were now. That might be so, and no 
judicious man would shut his eyes to 
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instruction. For the present, all they 
could do was to make themselves tho- 
roughly masters of such knowledge and 
information as the present yielded to 
them. That which the present yielded 
to them, on close and careful examina- 
tion, was the conviction of all those who 
were best qualified to judge that the 
computations which he had made at first 
as to the gain could hardly be main- 
tained on the basis on which they now 
asked the Committee to grant the Beer 
Duty. Much as they desired to meet the 
wishes of those whom they had every 
reason to respect, they could not move 
forward in the direction of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that before 
the Committee went to a division he 
wished to say a few words. At that 
late hour he would not go over again 
the elaborate figures that were given by 
his hon. Friend the Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Watney), and which had 
been already answered by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; but inasmuch as he 
was opposed, he was sorry to say to that 
right hon. Gentleman on one or two 
points, he did wish to make a few re- 
marks. He would not contend that the 
change proposed was altogether without 
benefit to the brewing trade; but what 
he did complain of was, that while the 
Government gave them a boon in the 
free choice of materials with the one 
hand, they took away a good deal more 
with the other. He would advert for a 
moment to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said about the maltster’s profit 
and the money value of the restrictions 
now imposed on the making of malt. 
He supposed that one did not read the 
papers very carefully; but, at any rate, 
the first time that he had ever heard of 
the money value of a restriction was 
from the lips of the right hon. Gentle- 
man when he introduced the Bill. He 
could not deny the fairness of his taking 
a certain value for those restrictions; but 
he must remind him that if there was 
any money value to be attached to those 
restrictions on malt, they must have a 
value at all the later stages of the manu- 
facture. If the brewer was to be set 
free in the choice of materials, still 
those restrictions were only moved from 
an earlier to a later stage of the manu- 
facture. The way to remove them from 
the trade altogether would be to place 
them on the finished article. With 
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reference to the presence of Excisemen 
in the brewhouse, he did not attach 
much value to that. He did not think 
that there was anything to conceal ; but 
he did think that the process that the 
officers had to go through was one at- 
tended with a good deal of difficulty. 
For instance, in the taking of samples 
for specific gravity it required great 
nicety, for it mattered a great deal whe- 
ther the sample were taken from the 
surface, or just below, or still further 
down. What they feared was that, per- 
haps, it might give rise to constant ill- 
feeling with regard to the taking of 
measurements which were most minute, 
as there were many more difficult pro- 
cesses to be gone through than in the 
case of the mere measurement of the 
barley. With regard to the maltster’s 

rofits, he believed that the right hon. 
ronan was not correct. He sup- 
posed, that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that the maltster’s profit on 
the duty must be taken at 10d., he had 
roughly calculated that as ‘the duty was 
about one-third of the cost of the malt 
when sold, so one-third of the maltster’s 
profit should be assigned as profit on 
the duty—that was, as profit on capital 
locked up in paying the duty. But 
what were the facts? Let it be assumed 
that the maltster held his malt for six 
months after the duty had been assessed 
upon it, although he (Mr. Whitbread) 
believed that it could be shown that, on 
the average, the period during which 
malt was held by the maltster was four 
months at the outside. He believed 
that was quite within the margin, as he 
trusted was everything he said upon the 
matter. But, taking it at six months, 
let the right hon. Gentleman ask the 
maltster how much capital it was really 
necessary to lock up in paying duties. 
He would find that for the first six 
weeks of that period he got credit from 
the Government, and a further credit of 
six weeks upon depositing a bond. For 
the second three months he got a further 
credit from the Government by paying 
8} per cent upon the duty; or, in other 
words, 2d. So that, if the meltster held 
for six months, there was an amount of 
capital necessarily locked up in paying 
interest upon the duty of 2d. There. 
fore, the maltster’s profit on the duty 
was at a figure much too high. It 
could not have, properly, any value 
assigned to it—it was not 1d. upon the 
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whole. There was another point in the 
statement of his hon. Friend (Mr. Wat- 
ney) which he did not think had been 
met by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. His hon, 
Friend had said, truly, that the crucial 
point was, what was the extract from 
the quarter of malt? The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that the officers of 
Inland Revenue put the extract from 
the quarter of malt at 85. His hon. 
Friend the Member for East Surrey had 
pointed out that, although some brewers 
might get a lower extract, the duty might 
be levied, not upon the extract, but on 
the materials. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had not met that point. In the 
case of the large number of small 
brewers who brewed less than 1,000 
barrels, as the duty was levied in that 
way, the Revenue would not stand to 
lose upon that. There could be no doubt 
about the way they had been treated. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in the con- 
sideration of the details of the Bill, had 
met them fairly ; the only question really 
in dispute was that of the extract. That 
matter was one of the utmost difficulty, 
and he believed the Government fully 
perceived that. What he complained of 
was, thatin making that change a great 
number of processes had to be gone 
through, in each of which the Govern- 
ment appeared determined to make 
themselves safe. The trade would have 
said nothing, and made no complaint, 
when the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to take an additional duty from them, 
because he (Mr. Whitbread) thought 
that most of them felt the benefit they 
derived from the choice of materials. 
But he was going to take a great deal 
more than he had estimated when intro- 
ducing the Bill. They felt confidence 
in their own figures, and they believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman was un- 
wittingly about to impose a severe tax 
upon the trade. The object of the 
change was, no doubt, two-fold—namely, 
first, to meet the wishes of those engaged 
in agriculture; and secondly, to make 
some provision by which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could increase the 
Revenue in future years. That being 
so, the Committee would admit that - 
when the right hon. Gentleman made 
such a tr goog they should be allowed 
to contend for a fair equivalent. He 
was quite sure that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would agree that if they were 
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to be subjected to an increased tax, it 
should be done openly, especially upon 
the present occasion, when, he believed, 
a somewhat severe tax was to be im- 
posed. 

Mr. M. A. BASS said, that he did not 
wish to detain the Committee ; but, in- 
asmuch as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
determined to place a serious tax upon 
them, he should like to say a few words. 
As to the Malt Tax restrictions of which 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke, he had 
iton the authority of their responsible 
managers, that the real money value of 
those restrictions was inappreciable. 
Both his hon. Friends who had already 
spoken had referred to the average ex- 
tract of the quarterof malt. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to levy a duty 
of 28s. 6d. per quarter, on the suppo- 
sition that a quarter only produced 
82 lbs, of extract into the fermenting 
squares. In other words, the tax for 
every 1lb. of extract, in the squares, 
was at the rate of 3,4d. per lb. They 
asserted that 85 Ibs. was the average 
extract which, if multiplied by 3,¢., 
gave a result of 24s. 4d. Under the 
old system, the Licence Tax and Malt 
Duty together, amounted, theoreti- 
cally, to 22s. 83d. per quarter; or, 


practically, about 22s. ; so that the right 
hon. Gentleman was really about to ob- 
tain the sum of 2s. 4d. per quarter in- 


crease. He was about to obtain from 
them about £840,000 more than before. 
It seemed to be allowed by the Inland 
Revenue authorities that, at least, three- 
fifths of the malt brewed yielded 85 lbs. 
perquarter. Their contention was, that 
that portion yielded over 85 lbs. One 
other fifth was estimated to yield 82 lbs., 
and another fifth considerably under 
that—about 794 lbs. The effect of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposals would 
be, as regarded this last fifth, to put the 
duty not on the actual extract in the 
fermenting squares, but on the presump- 
tive amount that should be yielded from 
the materials used. In other words, 
this last fifth would pay the full 23s. 6d. 
per quarter, because it would pay by the 
presumptive charge which calculated 
each quarter of malt or grain to pro- 
duce 82 Ibs extract. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the average yield of a 
quarter was only 82 lbs. ; but they could 
adduce evidence from hundreds of brewers, 
thatthe average extract was atleast 85 Ibs. 
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The large brewers were acknowledged 
to obtain this, and the country brewers, 
he believed, would show the same aver- 
age. They had handed in figures which 
showed that to be the case ; but the only 
answer they could get from the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Board of Inland 
Revenue was— Non possumus! We 
don’t believe it. We don’t believe that 
the evidence you adduce carries any 
weight.” It seemed to him, that as 
they were placed in that position, it was 
hardly any use arguing the question 
any further. They were perfectly satis- 
fied to submit to a duty upon what 
could be shown to be a fair average. 
As he understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not intend to yield in 
that matter, he must, in despair, ask 
him one question. If it turned out that 
the result of the year’s Revenue showed 
his calculations to be wrong, and,that the 
trade were right, would he, when he 
brought in his Budget next year, do the 
brewers justice sofaras to secure that the 
duty should not produce a larger income 
than he then professed to expect ? 

Mr. WATNEY said, there were two 
points in the speechof the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which he (Mr. Watney) thought he had 
hardly treated quite fairly. One was 
with regard to the 21s. 8d. per quarter. 
He (Mr. Watney) said that ona quarter 
of malt 21s. was paid by the brewer. The 
cost to the maltster was 3 per cent more ; 
and, therefore, while the brewer paid 
21s., the maltster paid 21s. 8d. With 
regard to the amount of 1,057 degrees, 
which had been fixed, he was of opi- 
nion that the calculations that had been 
made by the authorities only bore out 
his figures, and, therefore, ought to be 
changed to 1,060 degrees. He would 
not trouble the Committee with the 
number of figures gone into by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but would merely 
say that hethought he had proved hiscase. 
The average of 84:6 lbs. ought to be taken. 
He believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see, by-and-bye that 84°6 lbs. 
was the actual average produced. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not propose to go into the details 
of the matter, but only rose to make one 
remark. The discussion had taken rather 
the character of a controversy between 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the one hand on 
the side of the Revenue, and the brew- 
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ing interest on the other. It must be 
borne in mind that it was not the brew- 
ing interest alone that was concerned in 
that matter. Of course, the question 
did immediately affect brewers ; but it 
affected also, indirectly, both the pub- 
lic consumers and also the growers of 
barley and other ingredients. With 
regard to the question before the Com- 
mittee, they were very much in this 
position. A boon had been given, in the 
first instance, in the abolition of the 
Malt Duty, and that everybody was well 
disposed to accept; but then came the 
other side of the picture, and they were 
asked to provide that which should be 
the purchase money for that boon. Some 
took rather a gloomy view of the price 
which was asked to be paid for that ad- 
vantage. It was very difficult for any- 
one not connected with trade, when they 
considered the advantages the Govern- 
ment had of looking into the matter 
through the agency of the responsible 
advisers of the public in the Inland 
Revenue, to enter fully into the calcula- 
tions made us to whether they were satis- 
factory or not, or whether the views ex- 
pressed by the responsible persons were 
correct or not. It appeared to him (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), however, that the 
proposal made by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite was not an unreasonable one— 
namely, that there should be some in- 
dependent inquiry in order to decide on 
the points raised. No doubt, enormous 
pains had been taken by the Govern- 
ment and Board of Inland Revenue in 
regard to that matter; but, after all the 
pains taken, they were practically en- 
gaged in a dispute to a considerable 
extent. They must bear in mind that a 
very novel and difficult operation had to 
be performed. They had been asked to 
transfer the duty from one stage to 
another, and, further, to make a change 
in such a way as to give some addition 
to the Revenue by the operation. If the 
proposal had been one which was so far 
a simple one that the whole operation 
would have been self-supporting, and 
they had not been asked to make pro- 
vision from other sources, it would have 
been different; but the difficulty came 
to be felt when they were asked to make 
the change so as to throw a greater 
burden upon the grower of barley or the 
consumer of beer, so that an additional 
sum might be provided for the Revenue 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets. Look- 
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ing closely into the proposal as made in 
reference to that particular transaction, 
it did seem to him that the proposal 
made by his hon. Friend that the matter 
should be investigated by a Committee, 
appeared to be worthy of support. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that with re- 
gard to the statement of his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Staffordshire (Mr, 
M. A. Bass), he could only say that the Go- 
vernment had examined into the figures 
which had been submitted to them, and 
had come to a different conclusion to 
that arrived at by his hon. Friend. Then 
the hon. Member charged them with 
making the answer, non possumus, be- 
cause they could not agree with him. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) said that it was not an unreason- 
able proposal to refer that matter to a 
Committee, so that persons of some 
authority might look into the matter. 
Was the right hon. Gentleman desirous 
of handing over the whole Revenue of 
the country to a Committee? Who was 
to be responsible for the computations of 
that independent authority, or how was 
such an arrangement to fit in with their 
principle of a responsible Government 
and the responsibility of Ministers? It 
might be a convenient thing, it might 
be an extremely convenient precedent 
for any Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was desirous of avoiding the performance 
of his duties, by referring such matters 
to an independent authority. In his pre- 
vious remarks he had foolishly omitted 
one question. He could not agree with 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman who 
had referred to the 20 per cent of the 
malt brewed, where the duty was to be 
taken upon the materials and not upon 
the squares. He understood that they 
should be obliged to make much more 
use of the presumptive charge on mate- 
rials than they had previously done in 
establishments of the superior character 
represented by the hon. Gentleman. But 
when they came to make use of that pre- 
sumptive charge, they should have great 
difficulty in levying the duty upon that 
portion of the beer which it was neces- 
sary to include, leaving a certain margin 
for any error with respect to it. With 
respect to the maltster’s profit, his hor. 
Friend (Mr. Whitbread) had stated that 
they had a credit of some 10 weeks ; but 
that was not the question. However 
that might be, there could be no doubt 
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that they were bound to pay the duty, 
whether it was represented by an ade- 
quate profit or not. He just wished to 
observe, with regard to their extracts, 
that he had stated what their extracts 
were. He supposed that in the case of 
brewers in the country the average 
would vary infinitely, inasmuch as the 
means of ascertaining it was probably 
defective, and not those employed by the 
the most scientific men. He would not 
trouble the Committee again with his 
figures ; but the fact was, that there was 
a disputable factor in his calculations 
and those of the hon. Members, and if he 
were to accede to the suggestion to raise 
the standard one degree, it would ab- 
sorb the whole profit of the transaction. 
With regard to the question of draw- 
back, he would say that the standard he 
had referred to was a kind of pivot- 
standard, and the charges were made 
with reference to it. Of course, it 
varied with the quality of the beer; but 
the allowance for drawback, and the dif- 
ferent allowances, were all founded upon 
one basis and upon one assumption. He 
thought it would be a great advantage 
if, with a further development of that 
important and difficult measure, they 
could arrive at a state of things at which 
they could tax the finished article. He 
desired that exceedingly ; but they did 
not feel that it could be done at the pre- 
sent time, but it was clearly a matter 
for consideration. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for East Staffordshire had asked if 
the matter could be re-considered, in case 
they found they were wrong at the end 
of the year. It was an arrangement 
which could not be said not to be open 
to re-consideration; but before that 
could be done an adequate time must 
have elapsed, in order that they might 
see how the new arrangement worked. 
The hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) had also clearly and me- 
thodically, as he usually treated of 
matters in that House, made an appli- 
cation to get an equivalent for the duty, 
and to re-open the matter at a future 
time. Hon. Gentlemen must not ex- 
ME him to say more than this—that, 
aving regard to the inadequate evi- 
dence which they possessed at the pre- 
sent time, it might be found desirable 
to re-open the question on a future occa- 
sion. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that the re- 
sult of the Bill would be that the Irish 





brewers would be taxed to the extent of 
£70,000 or £75,000 a-year, should the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
East Surrey (Mr. Watney) not be 
adopted. The Irish were already very 
heavily taxed, and paid £2,300,000 more 
than their fair share of the Imperial 
taxation. Irish Members on each side 
of the House ought to protest against 
their country being made to pay £70,000 
a-year more than they now paid of the 
Imperial taxation. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 188; 
Noes ‘151: Majority 37.—(Div. List, 
No. 73.) 


Masor NOLAN said, that he hoped 
that the Government would now report 
Progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
was precluded by the Rules of the House 
from movingthe Amendment which stood 
in his name. It was not in Order for a 
proposal to be made to increase the taxa- 
tion of the country without the consent 
of the Crown. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that he bowed 
to the ruling of the Chair. As he under- 
stood, when the Resolutions were passed 
through Committee, the House was not 
pledged to the particular form of the 
Resolution; but now it appeared that 
he ought to have moved the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice atan earlier 
stage of the Bill. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress, to sit again 
To-morrow. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
(1880) AMENDMENT BILL—[Br1 265.) 
(Mr. Forster, Lord Ferderick Cavendish. 
CONSIDERATION AS AMENDED. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“ That the Bill be re-committed, in order that 
clauses providing for railway and other loans 
might be inserted,’’ —(Majar Nolan,) 


—put, and agreed to. 


Bill re-committed ; considered in Com- 
mittee. 


(In the Committee.) 
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On the Motion of Major Notan, the 
following Clauses were agreed to, and 
added to the Bill :— 

(Railway and other loans.) 

“The Commissioners of Public Works may, 
if they think fit, with the consent of the Trea- 
sury, out of any moneys placed at their disposal 
by Parliament for the making of loans, make 
loans to Railway and other public Companies, to 
the Trustees of Canal and River Navigations, and 
to Harbour Commissioners, now or hereafter to 
be incorporated or constituted as the case may 
be, having borrowing powers, and in favour of 
which any such guarantee as is hereinafter men- 
tioned has been given; and also to the Trustees 
of Drainage Districts appointed and constituted 
under the provisions of the Act of the fifth and 
sixth years of Her present Majesty, chapter 
eighty-nine, and the Acts amending the same, 
the loans shall be made at such rate of interest 
as the Treasury have fixed for loans, to which 
section two of ‘The Public Works Loan Act, 
1879,’ applies, or may from time to time fix in 
pursuance of that section, and otherwise upon 
the same terms and conditions as apply to loans 
made by the said Commissioners for the like 

urposes under the Act of the Session of Par- 
iament of the first and second year of the reign 
of His late Majesty King William the Fourth, 
chapter eighty-three, entitled ‘ An Act for the 
Extension and Promotion of Public Works in 
Ireland,’ and the Acts amending the same: 
Provided, That no loan under this section and 
the following section shall be made to any Rail- 
way Company or Tramway Company, or to the 
Trustees of any Canal and River Navigation, 
other than those mentioned in the Schedule to 
this Act.” 

(Guarantees by presentment sessions.) 

“‘For the purpose of enabling any barony or 
baronies to give a guarantee in favour of any 
such Railway or other public Company, or 
Trustees of any Canal or River Navigation, the 
Lord Lieutenant may, from time to time, if he 
thinks fit, in exercise of the power conferred 
upon him by ‘ The Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act, 1880,’ convene extraordinary presentment 
sessions for any barony, and may, by instruc- 
tions to the justices and the associated cess- 
payers assembled at such sessions, authorize and 
empower them by presentment to charge the 
barony, by way of guarantee, with the repay- 
ment of any principal sum, with interest, there- 
after to be borrowed by any such Company or 
Trustees, upon such conditions as the Lord 
Lieutenant, with the consent of the Treasury, 
may prescribe. 

‘“‘The baronial presentment sessions may 
agree with the Company or Trustees as to the 
mode in which the Company or ‘Trustees con- 
tracting the loan shall repay or secure to the 
barony any sums paid by the barony on account 
of such loan, with interest thereon. 

“Such security may be taken on behalf of 
the barony by the secretary of the grand jury 
of the county. 

‘*For the purpose of taking such security, the 
person holding the office of secretary of the 
grand jury of the county shall be a corporation 
sole, and shall have perpetual succession, with a 
capacity to acquire and hold lands, Government 
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securities, shares in any public Company, se. 
curities for money, and real and personal pro- 
perty of every description, to sue and be sued, 
using an official seal, to enter into engagements 
binding on himself and his successors in office, 
and to do all other acts necessary or expedient 
to be done in the execution of this Act. 

“Provision may be made by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, with the consent of the Treasury, in any 
such instructions for all matters and things, 
whether of the same nature as those above- 
mentioned or different, which appear to the 
Lord Lieutenant to be necessary or expedient 
for the purposes of such presentments. 

‘So much of the provisions of the eleventh sec- 
tion of ‘The Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 
1880,’ as relates to the powers of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and to the instructions issued by him, 
and also the provisions of thetwelfth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth sections of the said Act, 
shall apply to all presentments made at any ex- 
traordinary presentment sessions convened in 
accordance with this Act. 

‘ For the purposes of this section only, the 
power of convening extraordinary meetings of 
the baronial presentment sessions of any barony 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant may be exercised 
by the Lord Lieutenant at any time before the 
thirty-first day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one.”’ 


(Supplementary provisions as to presentments.) 
The Commissioners of Public Works shall, 
from time to time, for the purpose of enforcing 
any presentment made by the baronial present- 
ment sessions of any barony charging the 
barony with any sum according to the provi- 
sions of this Act, make out before each assizes 
a certificate for each county in which such pre- 
sentment has been made, specifying the amount 
then properly chargeable upon the barony under 
such presentment, and shall transmit the certifi- 
cate to the secretary of the grand jury, to be laid 
before the grand jury, and thereupon the grand 
jury shall, without any previous application to 
presentment sessions, make a presentment for 
the amount specified in such certificate as pay- 
able by such barony, or, in default of such pre- 
sentment, the amount shall be raised off the 
barony by an order of the judge of assize, which 
order shall have the force of a presentment. 
The amounts raised undersuch presentments shall 
be paid to the Commissioners of Public Works 
in such manner as the Treasury shall direct. 


Masor NOLAN said, that in moving 
the Schedule of which he had given 
Notice, he wished to state that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) had seen it, and was quite willing 
that it should be inserted in the Bill. It 
was as follows :— 

(1. Railway or Tramway from Kilrush 
to Kilkee. 
2. Railway or Tramway from Ennis to 
Kilrush, v/é Kildysart. 
3. Railway or Tramway from Killaloe 
to Scariff. 
4. Railway or Tramway from Ennis, 
ie, and Miltown Mal- 
ay. 
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5. Kailway from Loughrea to Attymon 

or its vicinity. 

6. Railway from Tuam to Claremorris. 

7. Railway or Tramway from Galway 

to re or Galway to Oughte- 
rard. 

8. Railway or Tramway from Youghal 

to Cuppa. 

9. Railway from Macroom to Kenmure. 
10. Railway from Bandon to Clonakilty. 
11. Railway from Cork to Fermoy. 

12, Railway from Mohill to Dromond. 
13. Letterkenny Railway. 

14. Stranorlar and Donegal Railway. 

15. Donegal and Castlecalwell Railway. 
16. Ballymena and Portglenone Rail- 


way. 

17. Clara and Banagher Railway. 

18. Ennis and West Clare Railway. 

19. Cork and Macroom Railway 

20. Killorgen Railway in Kerry. 

21. Loughrea and Craughmell Railway. 

22. Railway or Tramway from Bundoran 
to Sligo. 

23. Railway or Tramway from Ennis to 
Tulla and Scarff. 

24. Railway from Belturhe to Junction, 
vid Beltirbet, Ballyconnell, and 
Ballinamore to Diromod. 

26. esr from Oldcastle to Kilna- 

eck.’’ 


Proposed Schedule read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it be now read a second time.” — 
(Major Nolan.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
proposed Schedule limited the discretion 
of the Treasury to the particular under- 
takings mentioned in it. He did not 
suppose that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Major Nolan) meant to prejudice 
the power of Parliament to consider any 
new matter when the Bill came before 
the House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he should 
like to know whether the Government 
would accept the Amendments standing 
in the names of other hon. Members, as 
well as those standing in the name of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan), for, if they did, it would 
facilitate matters very much? He should 
probably take a division upon some of 
the schemes which were included in the 
Schedule of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway. He thought there were 
other schemes equally important in 
several districts which were not inserted 
in the Schedule. He thought that the 
selection of those schemes should be 
made by the House, and that hon. Mem- 
bers who had anything to advance in 
favour of any particular scheme could 
then lay it before the House. No doubt, 








the hon. and gallant Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, might be convinced of 
the merits of these schemes; but he 
(Mr. Callan) thought that the House also 
should have some information upon 
them. It seemed to him that some of 
the lines proposed were of no import- 
ance whatever; whereas others of un- 
doubted importance had been omitted 
from the Schedule. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That the Schedule be now read a third 
time.” —(Major Nolan.) 


Amendment, to add, after No. 11, the 
words ‘‘and Mitchelstown,”—( Colonel 
Colthurst, )—agreed to. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM moved to amend 
the Schedule by inserting the words 
‘‘ Ballinamore and Ballyconnell Canal,” 
at end. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Schedule, to add the words “ Balli- 
namore and Ballyconnell Canal.” —( Mr. 
Tottenham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
it to be understood that the object of in- 
serting Companies in the Schedule was 
that there should be a limitation of Com- 
panies for whom it was possible that 
guarantees should be asked from the 
baronies. The fact of a Company being 
scheduled did not in the slightest degree 
imply that money would be lent by the 
Board of Works without full considera- 
tion of each application on its merits- 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the Col- 
league of the hon. Member who had 
made this Motion had, on a former occa- 
sion, painted this canal in the blackest 
colours. It would seem that the canal 
was perfectly worthless, and that the 
large sum of money spent by the Com- 
pany had been entirely thrown away. 
He would remind the Committee that 
canals in the North of Ireland were the 
worst description of property ; and, 
therefore, he thought that it would be 
injudicious to sanction the completion of 
the scheme, which had better be left 
alone. He should divide against the 


Amendment, 








Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped that 
the Committee would not have to divide 
upon the Amendment. No sanction 
whatever, as he (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
said, was given by the fact of a Company 
being scheduled, and he had already 
pointed out that this did not in the 
slightest degree imply that any money 
would be advanced. 

Masor NOLAN said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
would not persist in dividing the Com- 
mittee, because, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) had stated, the 
Schedule did not imply that any scheme 
would be put into operation, or that any 
money would be advanced. The Govern- 
ment had given way on the point of the 
Railway Company being inserted in the 
Schedule, at the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell), in 
order to facilitate the passage of the Bill. 
No actual pledge was given that the 
hon. Member for Cavan would not divide 
on a particular name ; but, in the course 
of conversation, it was understood that 
everything would be done to pass the 
Bill through Committee. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he also 
trusted the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) would not divide the Committee. 
It was all very well, however, to say 
that the insertion in the Schedule did 
not bind the Local Government autho- 
rities to give the money. But it certainly 
presented the scheme as one worthy of 
consideration. He thought it was quite 
proper to oppose any addition to such 
schemes as the canal in question. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that as the 
Schedule was to be a list of possible and 
not impossible works, he hoped that the 
hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. Totten- 
ham) would withdraw his Amendment. 
He did not wish to do anything in oppo- 
sition to the Government; butif his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) divided the Committee, he 
should be compelled to go into the Lobby 
with him, because he felt there was no 
use in including in this Schedule words 
which could not be carried out. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
went to a division, he should vote 
against him; but he was not disposed 
thereby to commit the Government to 
any sort of action with regard to this 
canal, of which he knew nothing. He 
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understood that some Irish Members dis- 
approved the guarantee of the baronies ; 
but that they had given = that objec- 
tion upon the understanding that the 
Railways for which possible guarantees 
might be asked should be scheduled. 
He had been in doubt whether that 
should be done, but had assented, not 
wishing to throw any difficulties in the 
way of useful public works. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped it 
was clearly understood that the claims of 
these Companies were not advanced one 
iota by the fact of their being included 
in the Schedule. It would be a grave 
matter if such a thing were supposed. 
It would be the duty of the Treasury to 
consider the claims put forward, as well 
as the capacity of the baronies to meet 
the charges which might be imposed by 
the Guarantee Railways in Ireland, on 
which Government money had been lent, 
and which had not, he was sorry to say, 
turned out profitably. However, if the 
advances tended to develop industry in 
Ireland, it would be a good thing. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Com- 
mittee would distinctly understand that 
there was nothing approaching to an 
opinion given in any way whatever by 
the Treasury. The words of the clause 
were—‘‘The Commissioners of Public 
Works may if they think fit.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he knew by 
experience that the words, ‘‘ may if they 
think fit,’’ were very widely interpreted. 
If it was understood that the word 
‘‘may ” did not mean ‘‘ shall,’’ he should 
be contented. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the words, ‘‘ if they think fit,” 
removed all doubt as to the meaning of 
the word ‘“‘ may.” 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the reason 
why Irish Members were anxious to get 
Railways scheduled was that the consent 
of the special baronial sessions was suffi- 
cient for the purpose of making applica- 
tion for advances. One of the greatest 
blunders committed by late Administra- 
tions had been the difficulties placed in 
the way of making advances to Irish 
Railway Companies during periods of 
distress. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he appealed to 
the hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. Tot- 
tenham) to withdraw his Amendment. 
It must be clear to the Committee that 
Railways must be more profitable than 
canals. He would remind his hon, and 
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ant Friend the Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan) that understandings of 
the kind he had referred to were incon- 
yenient. His feeling was quite as strong 
against the clauses of the Bill asformerly, 
and he certainly understood it was tho- 
roughly open to any Member of the 
Committee to criticize the details of the 
Schedule. He should have had no ob- 
jection to include any project that was 
unknown to him ; but the one in ques- 
tion he knew to be of a very objection- 
able character, and, therefore, felt it his 
duty to oppose the Amendment. The 
Government, in his opinion, should sup- 
port his contention, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leitrim, he hoped, would not 
put the Committee to the trouble of a 
division. 
Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 155; 
Noes 4: Majority 151.—(Div. List, No. 
74.) 


The following additions to the Sche- 
dule were agreed to :— 


“Railway from Ardee to junction with Great 
Northern Railway, at or near Blackmills, county 
Louth. 

“Railway or Tramway from Port Oriel, 
Ghggerheed, to junction with Great Northern 
Railway, at or near the Cross of Grange, county 
Louth. 

“ Railway from, at, or near Kingscourt, to 
Carrickmacross, in the county of Monaghan. 

“ Railway or Tramway from Inniskeen to 
Carrickmacross, in the county of Monaghan.’’— 
(Mr. Callan.) 

“Tramway between Railway Station Kanturk 
= Newmarket, county Cork.’’—( Colonel Colt- 

urst.) 

“ Railway from Swineford to Ballaghaderin, 
county Mayo.”—(Mayjor Nolan.) 

‘Tramway from Youghal to Cappagh ; Cause- 
way and Toll Bridge connecting Cunnigar with 
Dungarvan.””—(Mr. Litton.) 

‘“‘ Railway from Headfort to Kenmare.”— 
(Mr. A. Moore.) 

‘ Railway from Ballina to Ballisodare, county 
Sligo.” —(Mr. D. 0’ Connor.) 

“ Railway from Laffins Bridge to Cashel.’”’— 
(Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.) 

‘* Railway or Tramway from Moate to Eden- 
derry.”—(Sir Patrick 0’ Brien.) 


Schedule, as amended, read a third 
time, and agreed to. 


Bill reported : 


: as amended, con- 
sidered. 


Clause— 

(Postponement of making special rate under 
‘*The Seed Supply (Ireland) Act, 1880.”) 
“(At any time before the making by the 

board of guardians of any union of either of the 

special rates which the guardians are authorised 


to make under the provisions of the seventh sec- 
tion of ‘The Seed Supply (Ireland) Act, 1880,’ 
the Local Government aad, if satisfied by the 
representations made to them by the board of 
guardians or otherwise that it is expedient and 
necessary to do so, may, by order, authorise, or, 
if they think fit, may require the board of guar- 
dians to postpone the making of such rate for 
one year, and the board of guardians shall post- 
pone the making of such rate accordingly. 

‘Such order may be made with reference to 
the whole of any union, or with reference to any 
electoral division in the union. 

‘‘ Whenever any such postponement of the 
making of a special rate takes place in any 
union or electoral division, the payment of the 
amount of the instalment due in respect of the 
loan to such union or electoral division, and 
payable by the board of guardians of the union 
to the Commissioners of Public Works next 
after the issuing of such order, in accordance 
with the provisions of the fourth section of the 
said Act, shall likewise be postponed for the 
period of one year,)’—(Mr. William Edward 
Forster,) 

—brought up, and read the first and 


second time. 


Mason NOLAN moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to insert in the first line of the 
clause, after the word “ before,”’ the fol- 
lowing words :—‘‘ Or within one month 
after.” The rates would be made in 
August, and the Bill would hardly be 
passed before the rates were made. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, after 
the word “‘ before,” to insert the words 
‘‘or within one month after.”—( Major 
Volan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LITTON apprehended that the 
Amendment of his hon. and. gallant 
Friend (Major Nolan) required some 
further words to make it consistent, be- 
cause, to insert those words merely, 
would make the clause an absurdity. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he be- 
lieved the Amendment was not neces- 
sary, because the Local Government 
Board had been aware, for some time 
past, that the Bill would be brought in, 
and there would be no danger of its 
being made use of, and because he had 
every expectation that the Bill would 
become law before the end of the 
month. 

Mr. MELDON said, the Seeds Act 
provided that the rate to be made for 
re-payment of loans advanced under the 
Act should be made, in the first instance, 
on the persons who obtained the seeds ; 
but he believed that, in a great many 











instances, the rate had been made upon 
the entire electoral division, which was 
clearly illegal. It was evident there 
was a misapprehension on the point, and 
he wished to know whether the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would take steps 
to set the matter right ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
cause inquiry to bemade. He had not 
previously heard anything of the mat- 
ter. 

Mason NOLAN said, if the Chief 
Secretary desired it, he would withdraw 
his Amendment, and perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the 
point, and cause an Amendment to be 
made in “ another place.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause added. 


Mr. FOLEY, in moving the following 
Clause :— 

(Guardians to be at liberty to sell seed sufficient 
for two acres.) 

“That in case where the Guardians of any 
Union shall have sold to the occupier of any 
land valued at not more than fifteen pounds a 
quantity of seed, potatoes, or other seeds suffi- 
cient to sow two acres of land statute measure, 
and that the total cost of such seed shall not 
have exceeded the sum of five pounds, the Local 
Government Board, if satisfied that the land of 
such occupier was better suited to the production 
and growth of corn from the seed so sold to him 
as aforesaid, may, if they think fit, sanction the 
payment by the Board of Public Works of the 
seed so sold as aforesaid, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the sixth section of ‘The Seeds 
Supply Act 1880 ;’”’ 
said, the’ circumstances were, shortly, 
these. The Seeds Supply Act provided 
that two descriptions of seed might be 
sold to tenants who held land to the 
value of £15 per annum, sufficient to 
plant two statute acres, and to the ex- 
tent of £5 worth of seed. In some cases 
the Guardians had exceeded their powers 
by supplying one kind of seed for the 
two acres which wassuitable for particular 
lands, and this was a clause to indemnify 
those Guardians. They had in no instance 
exceeded the amount of money they were 
authorized to advance; and, therefore, 
he trusted the Government would allow 
the insertion of the clause, so as to pro- 
tect the Guardians from any loss. It 
was quite in the discretion of the Local 
Government Board to refuse the pay- 
ment of these monies in any instance 
where they were not perfectly satisfied 
that the transaction was bond fide, and 


Ur. Meldon 
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arose from a mistake in the construction 
of the Act. 


Clause (Guardians to be at liberty to 
sell seed sufficient for two acres)—( My, 
Foley,)—brought up, and read the first 
and second time. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he un- 
derstood this was a very small matter, 
If there really was any misapprehension 
on the part of Boards of Guardians, he 
did not wish to take any advantage of 
that misapprehension. 

Mr. GIBSON did not object to the 
decision of the Government to accept the 
clause, if they understood it; but he 
found considerable difficulty in discover- 
ing exactly what it meant. How were 
the Local Government Board to be satis- 
fied that a certain two acres of land were 
‘better suited to the production and 
growth of corn from the seed so sold to 
him as aforesaid?’’ Were they to bind 
down Inspectors? The clause conveyed 
no precise notion to his mind of what 
was to be done, and he hoped that if the 
right hon. Gentleman was satisfied with 
it he would be able to carry it out. 

Mr. CALLAN said, there had been a 
blundercommitted. Some of the Boards 
of Guardians, not reading the Act as 
lawyers, gave seed which they had in 
their stores, and which was suited to 
the quality of the ground. They made 
a mistake, and exceeded their powers. 
It was solely to allocate seed that was 
best suited for the ground. The fact 
was, that a blunder was committed in 
the drawing of the Act, through the 
ignorance of those concerned, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Gibson) was himself mainly 
responsible that the Act did not provide 
for the contingency that had now arisen. 
If the Chief Secretary for Ireland applied 
to the Local Government Board and 
asked for a Return of the correspon- 
dence on the subject, he would find that 
the blunder was pointed out by a very 
large number of Guardians in Ireland; 
but it was too late then for Parliament 
to remedy it. Now, it would be but an act 
of equity and a considerate proceeding 
towards the Boards of Guardians on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman to save 
them from the responsibility that had 
been entailed upon them by the blunder 
of the late Parliament. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
suggest that the views of the right hon. 
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and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gibson) as to the clause might be met 
by striking out the words in line 6— 

“Tf satisfied that the land of such occupier 
was better suited to the production and growth 
of corn from the seed so sold to him as afore- 
said,” 
as those words were not very gramma- 
tical. 


Mr. GIBSON said, if the words were 
struck out, the clause would read much 
better. 


Motion made, and Question, in lines 6, 
7, and 8 of the clause, to leave out from 
“if,” to ‘ aforesaid,” inclusive, put, 
and agreed to. 


Words struck out accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause 10 (Definition of improvements 
under s. 4 of the Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act, 1870). 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER in moving, as 
an Amendment, to insert in page 5, line 
7, after ‘‘increase,” the following 
words :— 

“Of rent shall exceed the rate of two and a 
half per cent per annum interest on the capital 


expended in the execution of the said works, 
and,’’ 


said, he did not think it would be un- 
reasonable to retain the rate of 1 per 
per cent, as a margin of 1} per cent did 
not seem to him to be an unfair margin, 
considering that the landlord had the 
responsibility of making the works. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that under ordi- 
nary circumstances he would see no ob- 
jection to an Amendment of this cha- 
racter ; and, probably, under present 
circumstances, it would be prudent to 
accept it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out, 
before the Amendment is put, that the 
hon. Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) 
has a Notice on the Paper to move the 
ommission of the clause. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Fors- 
ter) will now withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON then moved to omit 
the clause, on the ground that it would 
impose an additional charge upon the 
landlords. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
line 2, to leave out Clause 10.—(M. 
Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words, 
‘ Whenever by any award or otherwise’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, nothing could 
have been put in a fairer or more rea- 
sonable way; and he would not like to 
accept the responsibility of supporting 
the clause. There was something in 
the objection of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) that 
it did, to a certain extent, add a new 
term to the contract. He would not 
suggest that it was a breach of faith; 
but it was a very serious thing to add 
a new term to the contract. However, 
having regard to the state of the House, 
he did not suppose his hon. Friend 
would press his Motion to a division ; 
and he would admit that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland’s Amendment presented the 
clause in a somewhat better form. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment (Mr. W. E. Forster) again 
proposed, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
at end of Clause to add the following 
words :— 

“But the Court in awarding compensation, 
if any, to such tenant in respect of such im- 
provements shall, in reduction of the claim of 
the tenant, take into consideration the time dur- 
ing which such tenant may have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of such improvements, also the rent at 
which such holding has been held, and any 
benefits which such tenant may have received 
from his landlord in consideration expressly or 
impliedly of the improvements so made,”— 
(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SYNAN said, the Amendment 
was perfectly unnecessary ; because, 
under the 18th section of the Land Act, 
the Judge could consider all those equi- 
ties between landlord and tenant. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy) said, 
the Amendment contained nothing more 
than was contained in the Land Act; 
but he would not object to it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it could 
do noharm; and it might do some good 
in ‘‘ another place.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, there 
were no further Amendments; and, on 
account of the urgency of the Bill, he 
ventured to ask the House to allow it to 
be now read a third time. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he saw no objection. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


Mr. DALY asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would have any objec- 
tion to insert words as to the time for 
the completion of works by landlords? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, there 
would be no objection to lay upon the 
Table a Return showing the time at 
which the works were to be completed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Br11 247.] 
(Colonel Alexander, Mr. Robert N. Fowler, Mr, 

Villiers-Stuart, Mr. Whitley, Mr. William 

Hoims, Mr. Biake.) 

CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 

Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Coroner ALEXANDER, in moving 
that the Bill, as amended, be now con- 
sidered, said, its object was to supply an 
unfortunate omission in the Act of 1866, 
which provided that girls under the 
age of 14, who were found destitute, or 
in company of reputed thieves, should 
be sent to an industrial school, but did 
not make the same provision with regard 
to young girls found associating with 

rostitutes. He was sure that children 
ound with the latter class were quite as 
much in need of protection as. if they 
were in the company of thieves; but, 
unfortunately, the law on the point was 
doubtful. In four streets in the Tower 
Hamlets, there were found no less than 
58 girls of tender age, who were living 
in common brothels, and attending the 
board schools by day. The total num- 
ber of girls in industrial schools in 1876 
was only 200 as compared with 1,300 
boys. He was sure the House would 


appreciate the magnitude of the evil for 
which the Bill was intended to provide 
a remedy, and in which this country was 
at present far behind many of the 
Colonies, Miss Ellice Hopkins, who 
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deserved credit for having brought the 
matter under the consideration of the 
country, stated that juvenile prostitu- 
tion was becoming daily younger and 
younger. He hoped that the House 
would not hesitate to grapple with, 
and, if possible, stamp out this hideous 
plague spot of juvenile prostitution. 
The hon. and gallant Member concluded 
by moving the consideration of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
taken into Consideration.””— (Colonel 
Alexander.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (MONEY) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Freprrick Cavenpisx, 
Bill for further amending the Acts relating to 
the raising of money by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works; and for other purposes relati 
thereto, ordered to be brought in by Lo 
Freperick Cavenpisu and Mr. Jonn Horms, 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill272.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 21st July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrair Issvep—Ffor Wig- 
town District of Burghs, ». Mark John 
Stewart, esquire, void Election. 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Exchequer 
Bonds, £3,200,000. 

Private Buu (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Filey Harbour *. : 

Pusric Bi.us—Ordered—First Reading—Public 
Health (Scotland) Acts Amendment * [275]. 

Select Committee—Epping Forest * [261], nomi- 
nated, 

Committee—Customs and Inland Revenue (re- 
comm.) [255]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Savings Banks * [188]. 

Considered as amended — Limitation of Costs 
(Ireland) * [250]. 

Third Reading—Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings (Scotland) Provisional Order (Leith) * 
[200]; Industrial Schools Act (1866) Amend- 
ment [247], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Industrial Schools (Powers of 
School Boards) (Scotland) * [263] ; Highways 
(Horse Rate) * [203]. 
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QUESTION. 


—Oor— 
PARLIAMENT — ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
said, he did not see the Prime Minister 
in his place ; but perhaps the noble Lord 
the Financial Secretary might be able 
to answer a question. It was very im- 
portant that the House should have de- 
finite information as to the time when 
the Compensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) Bill would come on for third read- 
ing. He understood that the considera- 
tion of the Bill, as amended, would be 
taken to-morrow ; and it was understood 
on that side of the House, and by many 
hon, Members, that they should have the 
third reading on Monday. At this time 
of the year it was very desirablethat there 
should be a clear understanding on the 
matter, because hon. Gentlemen wished 
to be able to make their arrangements. 
He hoped it would be made clear that 
the Bill would be brought on for 
third reading on Monday. He was 
aware that the Government were anxious 
to take Supply on Monday, because they 
had the advantage of being able to 
bring forward their Estimates on that 
day without Amendments being pro- 
posed to the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair. At the same time, 
if Tuesday were taken for Supply, there 
would be little practical difficulty in 
getting any Motion put off; and, as far 
as he and his Friends around him were 
concerned, they would exercise all the 
influence they could to prevent any block 
taking place to interfere with going into 
Supply. Looking to the general state 
of Business, and to the natural desire 
of closing the Session as early as pos- 
sible, he thought there would be a 
general disposition to enable the Govern- 
ment to go on with Supply on Tuesday. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister at that moment, he could not 
give any definite answer; but he would 
state to his right hon. Friend, as soon as 
he came, what had been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. He 
was naturally desirous of taking Supply 
and proceeding with the Estimates as 
soon as possible ; but if there was a clear 
understanding that Supply would not 
be postponed—and, after the statement 
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of the right hon. Gentleman, that seemed 

likely to be the case—he thought they 

mgt consent to take Supply on Tues- 
ay. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_——. 0 — 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
(re-committed) BILL.—[Br1u 255.] 


(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


coMMITTEE. [Progress 20th July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 12 (Equivalent of ‘bushel of 
malt” in corn or sugar, and definition 
of expression). 

Mr. WHITBREAD (for Mr. Watyey) 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 6, 
line 28, to leave out ‘‘one’’ and insert 
‘two,’ so that 42 lbs. of malt or corn, 
instead of 41 lbs., should be deemed the 
equivalent of a bushel of malt. 

Mr. GLADSTONE assented to the 


Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to ; word substituted 
accordingly. 


Mr. RITCHIE, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 6, line 29, to 
leave out ‘‘twenty-seven,” and insert 
“twenty-eight,” said, he was not able 
to adduce anything like absolute proof 
either on the one side or the other. It 
was a mere matter of estimate. He was 
only able to state, in moving the Amend- 
ment, that he had it on the very best 
authority that 27 lbs. of sugar were not 
adequate to a bushel of malt, and that 
28 lbs. were not more than equivalent 
to a bushel of malt. He had no per- 
sonal experience in the matter, and was 
only able to base the proposal upon the 
statements which had been made to him. 
He had, however, received a telegram 
from persons who called themselves 
makers of one-fourth of the sugar used 
for brewing purposes, and they said that 
they were in a position to support the 
Amendment that 28 lbs., and not 27 lbs., 
should be taken as the equivalent of a 
bushel of malt. It was notorious, they 
said, throughout the brewery trade, that 
that was the real equivalent, and that 
the equivalent of a quarter of malt was, 
at the least, 2 ewt. of sugar. He was 
further fortified in his request to the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 

‘to accept the Amendment, by being able 
‘to say that the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment was not unfavourable to the inser- 
tion of 28 lbs. instead of 27. He wished 
to know if the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to accept the Amendment which 
he now begged to move ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, this was 
strictly a question of detail, upon which 
it was impossible that he could have an 
original opinion. It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary to leave it to be adjusted between 
the brewers of malt and those who de- 
sired to use sugar; for, no doubt, the 
question became one of importance when 
there was to be a larger selection of 

materials. The Board of Inland Re- 

venue had no wish to make any funda- 
mental objection to this Amendment. 
They would only feel a scruple about it 
if any objection were raised in any other 
quarter; otherwise, they had no objection 
to urge, and, therefore, he was willing to 
assent to the Amendment. 


Amendmentagreed to; words substituted 
accordingly. 


Mr. RITCHIE, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 6, line 29, after 
“sugar,” to add ‘‘ containing not more 
than five per centum of moisture, or its 
equivalent in moister sugar or syrup,” 
said, its object was, in reality, to make 
a slight change in the present arrange- 
ments. Under the existing state of the 
law, he believed that sugar, in the shape 
of syrup and molasses, was not allowed 
to be used in the breweries. The con- 
sequence was that the sugar was con- 
verted from syrup into sugar in the 
refinery, and afterwardsconverted again, 
at the breweries, into syrup. The pur- 
pose of the Amendment was simply to 
save the cost of paying the refiner for 
converting syrup into sugar, and then 
having themselves to incur the expense, 
after the sugar got into their breweries, 
of re-converting it into syrup. There 
was no question of principle involved. 
If a brewer was allowed to use sugar in 
a moist state, he apprehended that there 
could not be any objection to the Amend- 
ment. He hoped he had made himself 
plain and clear, and he trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be willing 
to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
this was an entirely different case. As 
he understood it, in the clause they were 


Mr. Ritchie 
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making special provision by the Act, 
instead of trusting to the general opera. 
tion of the law, for the use of different 
materials. They were, in this case, 
making provision in the case of sugar, 
on account of its peculiar position under 
the present law, a special mode of deter- 
mining the equivalent. The limitin the 
Bill only applied to that special mode, 
If sugar was provided in any other form 
than was provided for by the Bill for 
brewing, it would have to be dealt with 
like other materials, unless an arrange- 
ment could be made in regard to it, 
Probably the case might be met, if past 
experience and knowledge could be 
brought upon it. This was not a prohi- 
bition against the use of sugar in other 
forms than those specified; but only a 
provision that it must be brought in that 
form into the breweries. 

Mr. RITCHIE understood, from the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that there was no intention of excluding 
the use of syrup, but that it was to be 
dealt with on its own merits. In that 
case, he would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WATNEY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 6, line 33, to leave out 
“not exceed” and insert ‘‘ be equal to.” 


Amendment agreed to; words substi- 
tuted accordingly. 


Mr. WATNEY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 6, line 33, to leave out 
after ‘‘ malt’ to the end of the clause. 
This was also a protective Amendment, 
and was merely a verbal alteration which 
removed every question about measure- 
ment. As the Government had decided 
to deal with the matter by weight, he 
presumed that they would accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the opinion 
of the Department was that these words 
were useful as an indication, and would 
not be injurious. He was, therefore, 
disposed to retain the words; but they 
might be further considered, if the hon. 
Member for East Surrey (Mr. Watney) 
would have the goodness to point out the 
evil that arose from them. They might 
then be dealt with on the Report; but, 
at present, his opinion was that they 
should be retained. 

Mr. WATNEY thought he had ex- 
plained the objection to the use of the 
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words to the authorities, and that they 
had agreed to his Amendment. As the 
Bill was orignally drawn, it was not 
42 lbs. of malt, but 42 lbs. of grain of 
any description, leaving malt to be mea- 
sured by the bushel; whereas the Go- 
yernment now proposed to take every- 
thing by weight. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was in- 
formed that there was no objection to 
the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to ; words struck out 
accordingly. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, if 
the changes effected in the clause would 
have any considerable financial effect ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that they 
would not have any financial operation 
at all. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Regulation as to charge of 
duty). 

Mr. STORER, in movingas an Amend- 
ment, in page 6, line 34, after “brewer,” 
insert ‘‘for sale,” said, he had placed 
two Amendments upon the Paper. The 
first was necessary in preparing the way 
for the second, which he intended to pro- 
pose in the 2nd sub-section of the 
clause. He proposed to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister to 
consider the different position in which 
private brewers stood as compared with 
public brewers, and not only in regard 
to public brewers generally, but the 
position in which a considerable portion 
of the farmers of the country would be 
placed in their capacity of private 
brewers. If the right hon. Gentleman 
insisted on his present limitation in re- 
ference to private brewers, the great 
majority of the farms would come under 
the operation of the clause as private 
brewers. He thought it was unfair to 
them, as private brewers, that they 
should be placed in exactly the same 
category as public brewers, in relation 
tothe quantity of beer they produced. It 
was well known that a small brewer, 
who only brewed upon a small scale, 
could not extract the same quantity of 
beer from the same quantity of malt asa 
large brewer. That, he believed, was 
an admitted fact. A small brewer was 
only able to get about 10 gallons of beer 
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from a bushel of malt; but he put the 
quantity at 12 gallons per bushel, which, 
he was informed, was a fair and proper 
average. Twelve gallons per bushel was 
certainly quite as much as could be pro- 
duced by any small brewer, unless he 
brewed merely small beer ; but if he was 
to be charged the same amount of duty 
for producing 12 gallons of beer that 
the Bill proposed to charge a public 
brewer for brewing 18 gallons, then the 
private brewer would stand, as com- 
pared with the public brewer, in the 
position of having to pay 33 per cent 
more duty for every bushel of malt he 
used. He thought that that could hardly 
be intended. It was a well-known 
fact that the quantity of beer produced 
increased in proportion to the quantity 
of malt dealt with. He did not know 
why this was so; but he believed that it 
was a well-acknowledged fact, and, 
therefore, people who only brewed small 
quantities were placed at a great dis- 
advantage, the difference amounted to 
about 30 or 33 per cent. He did not 
know what the exact figure was but; he 
took 30 per cent to represent the dif- 
ference in the quantity brewed by a 
small brewer and a large brewer. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
the Amendment he proposed, he would 
do much to lighten and alleviate the 
burden upon the private brewer, and 
would be making a very reasonable and 
sensible concession. He sincerely hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
take the proposal into his serious con- 
sideration. Concessions seemed to be 
made to the public brewers, who had 
nothing like the same necessity for them. 
The public brewers generally were the 
owners of very fine businesses. He had 
been acquainted with several farmers 
who had been ruined by farming, but 
who took to brewing, and were doing 
exceedingly well. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew perfectly well that hardly 
any persons except farmers would brew 
privately under this section of the Bill, 
except in remote country districts; and 
many of the farmers bought their own 
beer now. They, and they alone, came 
under the head of private brewers, and 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would take their case into consideration. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was sorry 
to say that he could not accept the 
Amendment. He regretted to be com- 
pelled to disappoint the hopes of the hon, 
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Gentleman; but he thought the hon. 
Gentleman must see himself that the 
Amendment could not be accepted. He 
looked at it from two points of view. In 
the first place, the hon. Member said that 
anybody could brew under the Bill; but 
he said that nobody would become pri- 
vate brewers, except the farmers. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) entirely declined to 
admit that to be the fact. They had 
provided for the case of the labourer, by 
exempting houses that were under £10 
a-year in value; so far from its being 
true that nobody would brew except the 
farmers, there were two distinct classes 
who did brew already ; one was a dimi- 
nishing class, but the other was the case 
of the great houses, many of which 
would still remain private brewers. 
There was the Duke of Rutland, for in- 
stance, whose name he had mentioned 
before, and mentioned with much honour 
as a private brewer. He would remain 
a private brewer under this Bill, as 
also would Lord Devon, Lord Fitz- 
‘william, and many others, who would 
continue hereafter private brewers as 
they had been heretofore. The proposal 
of the hon. Member was deliberately to 
give them a premium of 33 per cent, 
by removing, in their case, one-third part 
of the duty if they only continued to 
brew as private brewers, instead of pro- 
ducing beer or ale in the way of trade. 
It was establishing a distinct premium 
or bounty to the extent of 33 per cent 
against the regular trader upon whom 
they depended for nearly the whole of 
the Revenue to be derived from the duty. 
The hon. Member was not satisfied with 
that, but took credit for his moderation 
in only asking 33 per cent. The hon. 
member admitted that the standard was 
11 gallons of beer from a bushel of malt ; 
and he proposed that in the case o, 
private brewers the quantity should be 
fixed at 12 gallons, taking credit for his 
moderation in not proposing to reduce it 
to 10 gallons, which, he said, ought to be 
the proper figure. There was another 
description, and that, he believed, was a 
growing class of brewers. He spoke of 
the large institutions—large institutions, 
such as the Hanwell Asylum, Middle- 
sex, had recently practised brewing to a 
large extent, and it was only proper they 
should have the opportunity of doing so ; 
but he did not consider that they ought 
to have any advantage in the shape of a 
bounty or protection at the expense of 
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the Revenue and the private brewers. 
Those institutions were not entitled to 
more than fair play. The principle in- 
volved in the present Amendment was 
one he must object to, inasmuch as it 
was one of bounty. 

Mr. HICKS said, they were to discuss 
two Amendments. The first referred to 
the 1st sub-section of the clause, and 
the second Amendment—namely, that of 
the hon. Member for South Notting- 
hamshire (Mr. Storer) — referred to 
the 2nd sub-section of the clause. The 
first Amendment was to the effect that 
certain words be inserted, and it was 
necessary that these words should be in- 
serted in order that they might discuss 
the second Amendment. The mere 
effect of the adoption of the words did 
not in any way prejudge the other ques- 
tion, or render it necessary that they 
should adopt the second Amendment. 
They proposed to insert words in the Ist 
sub-section which were to refer to public 
brewers. The 2nd sub-section referred to 
private brewers; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman would read the clause, he 
would see that the words proposed could 
be inserted without prejudging the ques- 
tion which was subsequently to come 
before them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. FINDLATER, who had placed 
upon the Paper an Amendment to leave 
out the words “‘ fifty-seven’’ in page 6, 
line 36, and insert ‘‘ sixty,” said, that he 
did not feel justified in pressing the 
Amendment at the present stage; but 
he trusted the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister would give the matter 
his serious consideration. He hoped, too, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
make the collection of the duty by the 
Excise officers as little odious as pos- 
sible. He could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Irish brewers looked 
with no little alarm upon the settling 
down of a cloud of Excise officers on their 
premises at every stage of the process 
of brewing ; and he would take the 
liberty of suggesting that the mode of 
collecting the duty adopted in Bavaria, 
by automatic measurement of the raw 
material, which was in successful practice 
in the Isle of Man, might, with advan- 
tage, be resorted to. : 

Mr. GLADSTONE observed, that if 
it should be found possible, as he had 
already stated, to adopt the method of 
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Her Majesty’s Government would be 
very glad to do it. If they could relieve 
the brewers of the expense of maintain- 
ing the Excise officer, it, too, would be a 
yery great advantage. 

Mr. HICKS said, he now had to pro- 
pose an Amendment which was of very 
great importance to the private brewers 
of the country. He proposed, in the 
clause, in page 6, line 40, to leave out 
all after ‘‘ charged,” and insert ‘‘ at the 
rate of 2s. 83d. on every bushel of malt 
used by him in brewing.” He fully ad- 
mitted that, at the present time, the 
greater part of the private brewers were 
persons connected with the occupation 
of land in the country; and it was for 
their benefit, according to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord, 
in introducing the Bill, that the mea- 
sure was brought in. The right hon. 
Gentleman pointed out the very great 
competition to which the agricultural 
interest had been exposed, and he said 
they had exposed it in every case to un- 
restrained competition, and he wished to 
improve the condition of the British 
agriculturist and secure for him, if 
they could, by perfectly just and equal 
treatment, the power of pursuing to ad- 
vantage his ancient and noble industry. 
He (Mr. Hicks) thought he should be 
able to show to the Committee, in a very 
few words, that the clause as now 
worded would, instead of securing for 
the British agriculturist that just and 
equal treatment, really place him in a 
very much worse position than he oc- 
cupied at the present time. He had 
taken the advice of gentlemen who 
knew more of the subject than he could 
possibly know—namely, the authorities 
at Somerset House; and, therefore, he 
thought he had sufficient ground to say 
that the statement he had to make was 
perfectly correct. If that were not so, 
no doubt the right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench would put him 
right. Atthe present moment, with the 
one restriction that he must buy his 
malt from a person licensed to make 
malt, a private brewer could brew beer 
in any way he liked. He could brew 
his beer from half malt and half barley. 
He could mix it with sugar or with 
roots. As the law now stood potatoes 
could be used in brewing without pay- 
ing any duty whatever. As long as a 
private brewer paid for his malt he 
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could mix it and use it in any propor- 
tion in anything he liked. Without 
going into the question of roots, he be- 
lieved it was well known to all hon. 
Members from the agricultural dis- 
tricts that it had been a very common 
practice for farmers brewing for har- 
vest—a time when a beverage was re- 
quired for immediate use—to mix the 
malt with barley, and so produce a cool, 
good beverage—a beverage which 
answered all the purposes of their la- 
bourers, without paying more than one- 
half of the Malt Duties. Under Clauses 
12 and 13, a farmer had no power to 
to pay upon the malt alone. He was not 
pay upon the material, but was to pay 
upon results. He had to be charged 
upon every simple ingredient which he 
introduced into his brewhouse. He 
wished to draw attention, without going 
into too minute details, to the fact that 
a farmer wanting to brew for quick 
consumption paid, at the present time, 
for a quarter of malt £1 1s. 84d. That 
was the duty, as had been explained 
over and over again, not upon malt, but 
upon barley ; and every quarter of bar- 
ley would produce as many quarters of 
malt. Now, if he mixed that malt with 
eight bushels of barley, he could pro- 
duce as much beer from 16-bushels of 
grain as he could from 16 bushels of 
malt, and he paid for 16 bushels of 
grain £1 1s. 8d., or at the rate of 
10s. 10d. per quarter. But under the 
present Bill, which was brought for- 
ward for the purpose of assisting the 
agricultural interest, that privilege was 
to be taken away from them; and if he 
used his own barley, he was to pay the 
same rate as if he used malt. Those far- 
mers who had been in the habit of brew- 
ing beer in the way he had attempted to 
describe would have to pay just double 
the tax that they paid now. He did 
not ask any favour for the landed in- 
terest; but simply asked that they should 
be placed in the same position they oc- 
cupied at the present moment. They 
paid now £1 1s. 8d. for their malt, and 
he wanted to know why that rate should 
not be maintained; and why for the 
future, as the private brewer was bound 
to make a return to the Excise of the 
quantity of the material used, he should 
not make a return of the malt he used, and 
be charged at the rate of 2s. 8}d. upon 
every bushel, which was the exact sum 
he paid now? He did not wish to be 
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too particular. The right hon. Gentle- 
man might, if he liked, make it 2s. 9d., 
so that the Revenue might get the ad- 
vantage. He did, however, hope that 
private brewers would not be placed in 
a worse position than they now held, 
and that they would not be subjected to 
inconveniences with which they did not 
know how to deal. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 40, to leave out all after 
“charged,” and insert, “at the rate of two 
shillings and eight pence halfpennyon every 
bushel of malt used in brewing.—(M7r.Hicks.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE remarked, that 
the hon. Gentleman appeared to be la- 
bouring under a misapprehension. The 
hon. Gentleman had quoted words of 
his with the object of showing that the 
Government were said to be desirous 
of encouraging the agriculturist in his 
ancient and noble industry. Heseemed 
to think he (Mr. Gladstone) meant the 
interest of brewing; but he meant the 
ploughing interest, which was a very 
different thing. The hon. Gentleman 
had contended that farmers occasionally 
used grain, and in so far as they used 
grain they did not pay duty; that was 
a contention that, if made good by ade- 
quate facts, might be considered by the 
Committee; but it certainly must be 
answered in avery different form than 
in that now proposed. The Government 
had no information that such a practice 
prevailed to any great extent. They 
did not believe that private brewers, as 
a rule, used anything instead of malt ; 
and when he came to the further ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Gentleman— 
namely, that the farmer ought not to 
be liable to pay on the materials he used 
other than malt, he was confronted by 
another difficulty, because he had to 
consider the case, not merely of the 
farmer, but of the two classes whom he 
had spoken of recently—firstly, the 
manual labourer, who was a private 
brewer ; and secondly, the great institu- 
tions. He must own that he hesitated 
to admit that those great institutions 
ought to be exempted from paying any 
duty upon materials other than malt. 
It appeared to him that the great insti- 
tutions, and the owners of mansions, 
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who had been accustomed to brew from 
malt, if they should hereafter, in con- 
sequence of the change of system which 
was being adopted, brew from material 
other than malt, they ought to pay ac- 
cording to the presumed yield upon that 
material, 

Mr. GORST said, that, in the Amend- 
ment proposed, the term ‘ bushel of 
malt’? was made use of, He saw, in 
Clause 12, which had just been passed, 
a special meaning given to this term, 
It meant not only ‘‘ bushel of malt,” 
but also the equivalent quantities of 
sugar and other grain. Therefore, if 
the Amendment were carried, the brewer 
would pay 2s. 83d., not only on the malt, 
but also on the corresponding quantities 
of other grain, &c. He did not know 
whether his right hon. Friend wished to 
make the duty much smaller in the case 
of the private than of the public brewer; 
and, for his part, he did not wish the 
Government to consent to that. The 
private brewer had only a right to be 
put on the same footing as the public 
brewer ; and he would advise his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hicks) not to do more than 
endeavour to place the two classes of 
brewers on the same footing. But the 
real effect of the change was to place a 
new tax on the private brewing of beer. 
The Government were anxious to appear 
in the position of the farmers’ friends ; 
and he thought it desirable that the 
farmers should see that, by the aboli- 
tion of the Malt Duty, a new and strange 
tax was to be imposed on them. No 
doubt, they did pay a certain amount of 
duty at present; but, by that Bill, any 
person who brewed would have to pay 
duty, not only on the malt, but on sugar 
and other ingredients which had hitherto 
been duty free. That was the effect of 
the benevolent legislation that was now 
going forward. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he had risen at 
the same time as his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Gorst) to make a few re- 
marks as to the benefit to the farmer. 
He had heard the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister say that the words 
quoted by the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) with reference 
to what the Prime Minister had said as 
regarded being in favour of a noble in- 
dustry did not apply to brewing, but to 
ploughing. With regard to that ques- 
tion of benefit to the farmer, he was 
bound to say that it was not so import- 
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ant in many districts of the country as 
it was in others. He had received a 
letter on this point; but as he under- 
stood the Employers’ Liability Bill was 
coming on, he had not brought it down 
with him. He could, however, state 
the substance of it. It was from one of 
the sub-Commissioners under the Agri- 
cultural Commission for Scotland. It 
was from a Mr. Hope, of Duddingstone, 
in Mid Lothian. He said that he was 

oing about collecting statistics for the 
Tc icultavel Commission, and that in all 
the best barley districts the people were 
opposed to the measure of the Prime 
Minister. 

Tor CHAIRMAN: Does the noble 
Lord intend to speak to the subject of 
the Amendment ? 

Lorp ELCHO said, he should bring 
thatin. The conclusion they had come 
to was that it would reduce the price of 
barley 3s. a-quarter. In order to con- 
nect that with the subject of the Amend- 
ment he would say that, if that was the 
deliberate opinion of the barley growers, 
was not the Amendment a matter for 
consideration? Should they not do all 
in their power to improve the position 
of the farmer? He had also received a 
letter to the like effect from a constituent 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, who, as he did not vote for 
him, was not represented, and had asked 
him (Lord Elcho) to speak for him. He 
trusted that the Government would give 
their favourable consideration to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cambridgeshire, inasmuch as it had for 
its object the benefit of the farmers, and 
the Government were apparently de- 
sirous of showing themselves to be the 
farmers’ friends. 

Mr. STORER said, he thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman would see 
that the change did actually place the 
farmer in a worse position. 28. 14d. 
on the bushel of malt was the rate under 
the old Malt Tax; and even if this rate 
were accepted, and the rate of 2s. 83d. 
agreed to, it would still leave him the 
loser. He thought they were justified 
in asking, at all events, that the rate 
should not be greater than it was under 
the old duty, when the brewing was for 
private purposes. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that the object of the 
Bill was to relieve the distress which lay 
heavily upon an ancient and noble in- 
dustry, and he had not then referred to 
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brewing, but ploughing. So far as he 
could see, that relief would not be forth- 
coming at all. They thought that the 
Bill, so far as it went, was a step in the 
right direction; but it did not go far 
enough. ‘To place a tax upon the brew- 
ing of beer in a labourer’s own house 
was nothing else than placing him in a 
worse position than he occupied pre- 
viously. For those reasons he was in 
favour of the Amendment before the 
Committee. 

Mr. EARP said, that if exemption, or 
partial removal of restriction, should be 
extended, and private brewers generally 
were not debarred from using other ma- 
terials, they would probably do so, and 
that would be neither to the interest or 
benefit of the farmer. The use of other 
materials, to a great extent, he was in- 
clined to think, would be the effect of 
the direct operation of the Amendment ; 
and if private brewers were to resort to 
that course, the growers of barley and 
the maltsters would necessarily suffer in 
consequence. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought, 
upon consideration, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) was quite right. The words pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) would refer also 
to other kinds of corn, inasmuch as they 
were clearly included in the equivalents 
specified in the preceding clause. With 
regard to the testimony of the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho), he would ask whether or 
not he had omitted the word ‘ not.” 

Mr. STORER said, after what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Newark 
(Mr. Earp), it appeared to him that there 
was another strong objection to the duty 
being raised to 3s. 14d., if the effect 
was likely to be that materials other 
than malt would be largely employed. 
Such a course as that would go consider- 
ably against the farmer. 

Mr. HICKS said, he did not wish 
for a moment that the Committee should 
misunderstand the object which he had 
in view. He maintained that that Bill 
imposed an entirely new tax on the pri- 
vate brewer. An hon. Member who 
had previously spoken said that he (Mr. 
Hicks) wished to liberate certain arti- 
cles. He begged to say that he did not 
wish to liberate anything. He wished 
to have things as they were, and he ob- 
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on the words he had used. By the pre- 
sent Amendment there was nothing to 
prevent any brewer using any article 
he chose; but the Bill restricted that 
freedom. It might be a liberal mea- 
sure; but it seemed to him to be very 
tyrannical. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister alluded to such in- 
stitutions as the great houses of noble- 
men; but those were not the private 
brewers that his Amendment was in- 
tended to affect or could affect. The 
materials with which they were dealing 
were not materials that could be used 
for beer of strong quality intended to be 
kept a long time; but it could only be 
used for that description of beer in- 
tended for immediate use. Those ma- 
terials were never used except for that 
purpose. [Cries of ‘‘Agreed!”] He 
appealed to the Chairman. He stood 
there as the Representative of a great 
agricultural county very much interested 
in that question, and he claimed a fair 
hearing. It was very seldom that he 
trespassed upon the attention of that 
House. He did not profess to be ca- 
pable of great oratory ; but he wished to 
state that he came there to do his duty, 
and to state the facts of the case in the 
interest of those he represented. He 
might be mistaken in the conclusions at 
which he had arrived ; but, at any rate, 
the subject was one of which he had a 
slight personal knowledge. He said 
that the usual beer ingredients were not 
likely to be used in the case of farmers 
and others who brewed for immediate 
consumption. He thought that if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, instead of putting that 
statement of his on one side, would take 
the trouble to inquire into the subject, 
he would find that the custom to which 
he had referred did prevail to a con- 
siderable extent. He hoped he was not 
mistaken in the figures given him by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He believed he 
had said on more than one occasion that 
the quantity of malt used by private 
brewers did not exceed 200,000 or 
800,000 bushels. He believed he should 
be right in saying that that represented 
a duty of about £30,000 or £40,000. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman, he 
would appeal to the whole Treasury 
Bench, whether it really was worth 
while to subject the private brewers of 
this country, the great majority of whom 
did not occupy large houses or great 
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institutions, but were small tradesmen 
and agriculturists, to the annoyances 
prescribed by that Bill for the purpose 
of raising so small a revenue as that ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he thought his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) was 
entitled to the attention of the Com- 
mittee, not only on account of the con- 
stituency which he represented, but also 
on account of the subject-matter of the 
observations he had addressed to the 
Committee. He thought there was 
little doubt that his hon. Friend had 
established a case, seeing that the effect 
of that Bill upon certain classes of pri- 
vate brewers was to put them in a less 
favourable position than they occupied 
at the present time. But where his 
hon. Friend failed in his argument was 
that he failed to perceive that that was 
a consequence of the exchange of a Malt 
Tax for a Beer Duty, which must neces- 
sarily happen, and that that was one of 
the reasons for the difficulty in making 
the change. Under the old system, it 
was comparatively easy to meet the case 
of a private brewer; but, under the new 
system, it was impossible to do what his 
hon. Friend had proposed—namely, to 
confine it to classes of persons, other 
than those for whose benefit the change 
was made. It was quite impossible that 
a distinction could be made between the 
private and public brewer with any 
fairness to the brewer. It was impos- 
sible in such cases as those referred to, 
still more in the case of large institutions, 
to introduce a system to put them upon 
a more favourable footing than the 
brewer for sale. No doubt, his hon. 
Friend failed to see the great benefit 
which, it was said, was going to result 
to the agricultural classes by the opera- 
tion. However, the change must entail 
some inconvenience to private brewers; 
and he believed it would be impossible 
to accept the Amendment. At the same 
time, he thought that the hon. Member 
had stated his case exceedingly well, so 
far as the classes referred -to were con- 
cerned. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he would venture to hope that the hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) 
would not press his Amendment to 4 
division. The hon. Member had done 
we service in bringing the question 
orward in the way he had done; but 
he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) was bound 
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to say that, looking at the question all 
round, and having regard to the state- 
ments which were made before the Com- 
mittee over which he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had the honour to preside, he 
believed it was impossible to deal with 
the case of private brewers or large pri- 
vate brewing institutions in a different 
way from any others. At the same time, 
he thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had put the figure too high; but that 
was not the point then under discussion. 
He thought it would be unwise to press 
the Amendment then, because they were 
more likely to get something from the 
right hon. Gentleman by-and-bye, when 
he found that he was going to raise a 
much larger income than he would 
admit at present. When that period 
arrived, he had no doubt that the right 
hon. Gentleman would then take that 
question into consideration. 

Mr. STORER said, there was one 
point which he had omitted to bring to 
the notice of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man wished to place brewers in the same 
position, practically, asthey were in be- 
fore. Well, if that were the case, he 
supposed that the reason why the duty 
was 6s. 3d. was that that amount in- 
cluded the malster’s profit under the old 
system. But private brewers were still 
subject to all the inconveniences and ex- 
penses of the malting as before ; and “yet 
their duty, instead of being at a fair 
figure, such as 2s. 84d., was raised to 
8s. 13d. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. STORER, who had the following 
Amendment upon the Paper :—In page 
6, line 61, after ‘‘ materials,” leave out 
‘as aforesaid,’ and insert ‘‘so that he 
shall be deemed to have brewed twelve 
gallons for every bushel of malt,’’ said, 
he begged to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M. A. BASS said, he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to accept the Amendments which stood 
in his name. They were as follows :— 
In page 7, line 3, after ‘‘ higher,” in- 
sert ‘‘on the aggregate of a month’s 
brewing ;’’ and in the same page, line 5, 
after ‘‘ materials,” insert the same words 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, that their 
contention was that those words were 
unnecessary. He believed that it would 
be quite unnecessary, especially if the 
new clause which he had put upon the 
Notice Paper were inserted in the Bill. 


Amendments, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WATNEY said, he had an 
Amendment to the same effect as that 
ofthe hon. Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. M. A. Bass). He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the words he in- 
tended topropose in asubsequent Amend- 
ment for a new clause would meet the 
case. But with regard to the next 
Amendment which stood in his (Mr. 
Watney’s) name, he should ask the 
Committee to enter upon the question of 
the difference of yield between ale and 
porter worts. In the making of porter a 
good deal of brown malt was used, which 
did not yield so much extract. He 
should also ask them to insert in the 
next line an extra of 2 per cent when 
brown malt was used. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
5 after “ gravity,” insert ‘‘ in the case of 
ale worts.””—(Mr. Watney.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he could 
not accept the Amendment. If the hon. 
Member would refer to Clause 12, where 
it was shown that weight as well as 
measure would be taken into considera- 
tion, he believed he would see that the 
object that he had in view would be 
effected. 

Mr. WATNEY said, that the weight 
did not affect his Amendment. He con- 
tended that 42 lbs. weight of brown 
malt was not equal to that of pale malt. 
He should not press his Amendment 
now; but he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider the question be- 
fore Report. If they saw their way to 
make that a case with Somerset House, 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would allow the words to be inserted on 
Report. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. WATNEY said, he had another 
Amendment to propose which did not 


appear on the Paper. It had reference 
to the place where, in sub-section 7 of 
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was allowed for waste in regard to the 
quantity of worts produced. On a divi- 
sion which was taken the previous night, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer carried his point about 
the ‘‘ 1,057 degrees” remaining in the 
Bill. He (Mr. Watney) had stated that 
he was satisfied that a large number of 
brewers produced 85 lbs. extract per 
quarter of malt ; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that his calculations 
were based on their producing 82. He 
then asked for a concession of 2 per 
cent in the waste, which was equal to 
about one degree of gravity. They had 
carried their point, and the specific 
gravity stood at 1,057; and, therefore, 
he thought that that concession might 
be made. He could assure them that a 
great many brewers made more than 6 
per cent waste, just as they got 85 in- 
stead of 82 extract. He trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would see his way 
to meeting them in that matter, at any 
rate. After the division that took place 
the previous night, of course, they knew 
that there was a majority in favour of 
the Government in regard to that sub- 
ject; but, notwithstanding, he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
meet them part way. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
10, to leave out the word ‘‘six,’’ in 
order to insert the word “ eight.””—(M/r. 
Watney.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘six’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
hon. Member (Mr. Watney) had re- 
ferred to the division of the previous 
night; but that division, they should 
recollect, was on a question whether the 
Bill should go forward or not. If the 
Amendment of the hon. Member had 
been carried, he (Mr. Gladstone) must 
have dropped the Bill; there was noother 
course open to them. Therefore, the 
Committee should understand that that 
was aserious matter. They had carried 
concession to the furthest point that he 
conceived to be wise. He had already 
shown that a rigid inquiry and calcula- 
tion had been made by the most com- 
petent persons on the side of the Go- 
vernment; and he believed that the profit 
to be made by that change had been re- 
duced to so low a figure that if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
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East Surrey were accepted that profit 
would be entirely lost. He was aware 
that his Estimate was not the same as that 
of the hon. Member; but he must decline 
to accede to the Amendment. He was 
bound to say that, with regard to the 6 
per cent waste, they were obliged to 
take a fixed figure for the Bill. He 
dare say that some brewers made more 
than that, but he believed also, and he 
thought he knew, men who made less. 
He must, therefore, adhere to the 
figures already inserted in the clause. 

Mr. WATNEY said, that he would say 
this in reply. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to argue from what he thought 
a wrong point of view. He said he 
must adhere to what originally appeared 
in the Bill; but what he should say 
was that the Revenue officers now col- 
lected so much, and he would see whe- 
ther, under that Bill, they would not 
collect more than they at present got; 
perhaps, then he would be inclined to 
meet them. He (Mr. Watney) would 
give them an illustration. The right 
hon. Gentleman practically asked them 
for an exchange. Suppose they went to 
the Government and asked them to 
change a sovereign. They first gave 
then 18s., and then 19s, and said—‘‘ We 
have given a whole shilling away.” 
That was just the position with respect 
to the duty. They contended that the 
Government were in error as to the 
amount they produced. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could 
assure the hon. Member that in the cal- 
culations which he had gone into the 
previous night they had reduced the 
Revenue to the lowest possible point. 
With regard to the illustration of the 
hon. Member he must admit that ori- 
ginally they had only offered him 19s. 
for his sovereign; but now he wanted 
them to give him 21s. or 22s. for it. 

Mr. COOPE said, that that Bill placed 
brewers in an awkward position. They 
acknowledged the concessions which the 
right hon. Gentleman had made since 
the Bill was first considered, and fully 
appreciated the extraordinary care re- 
quired in order to carry out the details 
of that most difficult measure. He (Mr. 
Coope) could not, however, help feeling 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
hardly dealt out justice as regarded the 
duty to those particularly affected. In 
the discussion that took place on the 
previous night, it was clearly proved by 
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the general consensus of opinion of all 
brewers, whether of London, Burton, 
Dublin, or the country, that the extract 
contained in a quarter of malt was 85 
pounds of saccharine matter, or upwards. 
He could show that the extract was at 
least 84°6, which was very little dif- 
ferent; and he maintained that they 
were right, and the experts of the right 
hon. Gentleman were wrong in founding 
their conclusions upon a basis of 82 only. 
Brewers were quite willing to bear some 
trifling loss, which the right hon Gentle- 
man said he must require of them for 
the public; but he also said that he 
would, on the whole, make an equiva- 
lent duty on beer for that duty which 
he was about to remove from the malt. 
They contended that he was going to do 
agreat deal morethanthat. It was very 
true that if the right hon. Gentleman 
had suffered defeat the previous night 
he must have withdrawn the Bill. That 
was a catastrophe which brewers would 
have borne with considerable equa- 
nimity. But whether they desired that 
the Bill should fall through or no, that 
ought not to stand in the way of what 
the Government thought to be a public 
advantage. All they desired was fair 
play. He thought the proposal of the 
hon. Member for East Surrey (Mr. 
Watney) a most moderate one ; and after 
the division the previous night he 
thought it was a concession that might 
well be granted. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the hon. 
Gentlemen who had recently addressed 
the Committee seemed only to look at 
the matter from their point of view. He 
did not complain of that in any way; 
for, no doubt, brewers were entitled to 
have what they said in that House care- 
fully considered, when a measure was 
before it which so much affected their 
interests. Still, he would remind hon. 
Gentlemen that there was a considerable 
class of people in that country who did 
not happen to be brewers. Looking at 
that Bill, not as a matter affecting 
brewers, it was, in his judgment, a pro- 
posal which would have a _ beneficial 
effect in the country ; and, therefore, he 
should support the views of the Govern- 
ment in regard to it. It would be ab- 
surd in his case to express an opinion as 
to whether or no that was an exact 
equivalent for the old Malt Duty. Upon 
that he should express no opinion, for 
he had no means of forming one. After 
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listening to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, be 
had come to the conclusion that the 
right hon. Gentleman and his advisers 
in the Inland Revenue Department had 
given the subject the greatest possible 
care and attention, with a view of coming 
to a conclusion that would be fair to the 
brewer and many others interested. 
They appeared to be entirely in favour 
of an equivalent, exact as far as may be, 
being made in the case of the Beer Duty 
for that which was previously on the 
malt. He thought that in making a 
change of that kind in the public in- 
terest it was exceedingly desirable that 
the tax should not press more heavily 
than absolutely necessary, and he had 
gathered from what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman that that was 
exactly his opinion. He wished to 
make the change as little undesirable 
to the parties affected as possible. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had spoken 
of it as a new and strange tax. Of 
course, if was a new tax; but he 
did not say that by it a tax had been 
removed that they were all anxious to 
get rid of. He ventured to think that, 
after the careful consideration which the 
Government had given to that matter, 
they might accept the conclusions of the 
right hon. Gentleman. No doubt, during 
the next 12 or 18 months, there would 
be sufficient opportunity of watching the 
actual incidents of that new tax, and 
the Government could then reconsider 
the matter. As far as they could see at 
present, everything was being done per- 
fectly fair in the interests of the brewer ; 
and, if it turned out not to be exactly 
as they expected, the brewing interest 
would, after some experience of the 
working of the Bill, no doubt, have a 
right to ask the Government to take the 
necessary steps to secure that justice 
should be meted out to them. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he could 
hardly imagine that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Watney) would press his Amend- 
ment to a division. After the division 
of the previous night it was not likely 
to be of service. The case decided the 
previous night had arisen out of ex parte 
statements. They thought that their 
experience was sufficient to satisfy them 
that they were right ; and, on the other 
side, the Board of Inland Revenue, no 
doubt, took care that the Revenue did 
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not suffer. But, inasmuch as there was 
a conflict between those ex parte state- 
ments, the Committee would probably 
rely upon the statements made by the 
responsible Ministers. What he (Mr. 
Whitbread) felt was that the figures 
suggested by his hon. Friend and 
those adopted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
being at variance, the right course was 
to leave the matter in the hands of the 
responsible Ministers, inasmuch as there 
was no authority to which they could 
appeal. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was respon- 
sible for those Estimates; and if, after 
sufficient experience of the working of 
the Act, it turned out that their figures 
were right, and those of the Department 
were wrong, he thought that there could 
be no doubt that his right hon. Friend 
would see his way to meet their wishes 
in regard to that matter. He would 
probably come down to the House and 
state that he had been of a different 
opinion when the Bill was first intro- 
duced, but that he had, at all times, re- 
solved to do what was just and fair ; and, 
therefore, then saw his way to make the 
concession. He (Mr. Whitbread) had 


the utmost confidence in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s sense of justice to be assured 


that he would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of putting the matter on a fairer 
footing, if it were necessary to do so. 

Mr. WATNEY said, he begged leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WATNEY said, he wished to 
move the next Amendment which stood 
in his name—namely, in page 7, line 9, 
he proposed to leave out ‘‘ may arise ”’ 
and insert ‘‘ arises.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had no 
objection to accept the Amendment. He 
would take that opportunity to say one 
word in answer to his hon. Friend behind 
him (Mr. Whitbread). His appeal was 
marked in his (Mr. Gladstone’s) opinion 
by a sense of equity and moderation 
which, he thought he might say without 
exaggeration, distinguished all the de- 
clarations of his hon. -Friend in that 
House, and which contributed largely 
to give his remarks great weight, as 
well as the personal respect which he 
enjoyed. The statement of his hon. 
Friend was a perfectly fairone. With 
reference to what took place on the pre- 
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vious night, he must confess that he 
was not too sanguine not to fear that the 
necessity would arise of adopting the 
alternative in deference to the calcula- 
tions of what was previously acknow- 
ledged to be a high authority, and which 
must, indeed, be takeninto account. Ag 
to the general principle, there could be 
no doubt that they had given a pledge 
which had been often repeated, and was 
tolerably well understood on all sides, 
that should experience show that they 
had been mistaken in regard to their 
calculations, they should still be open to 
reconsider the subject. He must say 
that the mere fact of taking the figures 
of the Board of Inland Revenue would 
not in itself be a conclusive test. The 
actual facts and information which were 
developed and obtained by them in the 
course of actual experience would be 
the real test as to the revenue likely to 
accrue. 


Amendment agreed to ; word substituted 
accordingly. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MOSS said, that in the discussion 
on Clause 12 they had elicited some in- 
formation with regard to the equivalents 
of sugar and of malt to the specific 
gravity. There was an expression in 
the 4th sub-section of the clause under 
notice which was not clear. He pre- 
sumed that the same meaning would 
apply in both cases. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he believed 
it would be the case. He believed that 
the words in the sub-section were neces- 
sary, in order to enable the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue to work that 
measure satisfactorily. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Mode of ascertaining gra- 
vity and quantity). 

Mr. MOSS said, he should like to ask 
a question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister. That clause only 
spoke of an ‘‘ approved saccharometer.” 
He wished that the Prime Minister 
would establish a standard saccharo- 
meter. He wished to observe that sac- 
charometers made by different makers 
did not always show the same results. 
Would it not be better to specify a par- 
ticular one ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
it would be unwise to fix by law on any 
icular saccharometer. There might 
gested or new discoveries, which 
might seriously impede them, if they 
were todoso. Hecould assure the hon. 
Member that, if he could communicate 
with the Board of Inland Revenue, he 
would find that they would give the 
subject every attention, and that they 
had every desire to arrive at the best 
results. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Mode of ascertaining ori- 
ginal gravity) agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Payment of duty). 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he proposed 
to strike out this clause, and bring in 
the alternative one which appeared on 
the Notice Paper. 


Clause omitted. 


Clause 17 (Power to distrain for duties 
in arrear). 

Coronet BARNE said, he had an 
Amendment to propose which did not ap- 
pear on the Notice Paper. Itwasin page 
8, line 5, after the word ‘‘ unpaid,” insert 
“for fourteen days.” As the clause 
stood, it appeared to him that an unfor- 
tunate brewer might be hardly dealt 
with. It was possible for the Commis- 
sioners to put in a distraint at once, for 
in Clause 33, sub-section 2, it said that— 

“The charge of duty shall be made, and the 
duty shall be paid at such times as the Commis- 
sioners shall appoint.’’ 

If the Commissioners could at once put 
in an execution, it would, he believed, 
bear very hardly on the brewer. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
5, after the word ‘‘ unpaid” to insert 
‘for fourteen days.””—( Colonel Barne.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was sorry 
he could not agree to the insertion of 
the words. The matter was perfectly 
understood between those engaged in 
the trade and the Inland Revenue De- 
partment. 

Coronet BARNE said, that did not 
apply to the case of private brewers. 

r. GLADSTONE said, that the rule 
must apply to all brewers alike. He 
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law, an interval should be given after 


the duty was payable. It appeared to 
him to be a bad and awkward precedent. 
They were all acquainted with the prac- 
tice of the tax gatherers, and knew that 
there was an inconvenient pressure ap- 
plied after the tax became payable. 
That was not the only tax that had to 
be collected, and he objected to intro- 
duce into an Act of Parliament a provi- 
sion, the peculiarity of which was that 
the payment of a duty should be post- 
poned a certai:. time after it became 
payable. In that case it would not be 
payable at all until after the expiration 
of that period. 

Coronet BARNE said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was mistaken as 
to the gist of his remarks. The clause 
applied not only to brewers for sale, but 
also to private brewers. It was upon the 
latter class that he (Colonel Barne) 
thought that it would bear heavily. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Loss by fire, &c.) agreed 
to. 


Clause 19 (A brewing book to be de- 
livered to brewers, and provisions to be 
observed in relation thereto). 


Mr. STORER said, that the Amend- 
ment which he had put upon the Paper 
was in the interest of private brewers. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would see—in fact, he could not help 
seeing—that private brewers were placed 
in a very much worse position by that 
Act than they were before. They had 
formerly to pay the Malt Duty, and 
there was an end to it; they might then 
brew when, how, and where they liked, 
without being subject to inconvenience 
from the Excisemen, or liable to a penalty 
of £100, or anything of the kind. But 
by that clause a book was to be delivered 
to private brewers, in which they were 
to enter all the malt to be used in brew- 
ing, and state when the brewing was to 
take place, and a number of things per- 
fectly unintelligible to the agricultural 
labourer. If he understood that clause 
correctly, that book would be delivered 
to every brewer, and they would be re- 
quired to enter all particulars therein ; 
but surely the right hon. Gentleman did 
not intend to put restrictions upon pri- 
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telligible to a great number of them. 
He merely moved the Amendment with 
a view to relieve private brewers from 
what he believed would be vexatious to 
them. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man intended to have something less 
troublesome and more intelligible than 
the ordinary run of such books, where 
the Inland Revenue authorities had to 
deal with private brewers. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
28, after ‘‘brewer,” leave out from 
‘“‘and” to ‘‘ brewer,” in line 31 inclu- 
sive.—( Mr. Storer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he believed 
there was very little difference prac- 
tically between their views and those of 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. Storer). He could assure him that 
they did not wish to impose restrictions 
on private brewers unnecessarily. In 
cases where there was no exemption it 
would be quite necessary that Returns 
should be sent in, and it was for that 
purpose that the book wasrequired. It 
was intended to provide two books. 
There would be, first, the book for 
public brewers, which was of a more 
complicated description, and contained a 
greater variety of specifications ; and then 
there would be the book for private 
brewers, in whick it was their intention 
to insert only the proper tables, and 
spaces, and directions for making it out ; 
and the specifications would be simply 
directed to the materials and time of 
brewing. With regard to the time of 
brewing, he promised that, in a very 
large number of cases, it could not be 
dispensed with ; at the same time, whe- 
ther it would be necessary that the time 
should be specified in the case of small 
private brewers was a matter for con- 
sideration. For his part, he could not see 
why any distinction should be introduced 
for the purpose of relieving them from 
that. 

Mr. STORER said, he was willing to 
withdraw his Amendment, and expressed 
a hope that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would withdraw the enormous 
penalty of £100 which was to be imposed 
on the farmers for infringements of the 
Act, for the purpose of substituting a 
more reasonable sum. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Storer 
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Mr. ARTHUR PEASE said, the 
Amendment he was about to move on 
behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. J. W. Pease), had refer. 
ence to the provisions of Clause 33, which 
said— 

“‘ Where the full annual value of the house 
occupied by the brewer does not exceed ten 
pounds, the beer brewed by him shall not be 
charged with duty.” 


In his part of the country they had con- 
siderable difficulty in dealing with per- 
sons who retailed liquor without licences, 
As the book proposed to be kept by those 
persons would be primd facie evidence 
against persons taking out licences, in 
case of their having purchased or made 
beer beyond the requirements of the 
family for retailing, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Act, he hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would see the 
desirability of agreeing to the Amend- 
ment which he begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
30, before the word ‘‘ liable,” insert 
“‘ whether.” —(Mr. Arthur Pease.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the ob- 
jection to the Amendment was that it 
would make it necessary for every cot- 
tage brewer to keep a book. He did 
not contemplate that at all, and should 
be very sorry to make it necessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CotonEL BARNE said, the fact of the 
Excise officer having power to make his 
visit at any time would be very incon- 
venient to many private brewers. He, 
for one, objected to be knocked up in 
the night to allow an inspection of his 
brewing book ; and, therefore, he begged 
to move, as an Amendment, that the 
time should be limited to between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he need 
hardly point out to the hon. and gallant 
Member that the words “at all times” 
had reference really to public brewers 
for sale. The proposed limitation would 
be inconvenient, becausethe hours named 
were not the usual business hours with 
the trade. He would much rather con- 
sider the matter from the point of view 
of a person’s rest being broken, and 
would see if he could not introduce some 
specific provision to provide for the case 
of the hon. and gallant Member. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Amendment in page 8, line 38, after 
“enter”? insert ‘‘ separately,” — (Ir. 
Cowan.)—agreed to. 


Coronet BARNE said, the sum of 
£100, fixed by the clause as a fine for 
the contravention of the section which 
related to the keeping of books by per- 
sons who brewed, was excessive, espe- 
cially in the case of private brewers. 
It, therefore, appeared to him advisable 
to leave a discretion to the magistrates 
as to the amount of fine to be inflicted ; 
and he accordingly begged to move in 
page 9, line 20, after the word “‘ of” to 
insert the words “‘ not exceeding,” which 
would have the desired effect. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
20, after ‘‘ of,’”’ insert ‘‘ not exceeding.” 
—( Colonel Barne.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the sec- 
tion expressed the uniform proceeding 
on the part of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue in every case of infringements of 
the Act. The question might be raised 


on Report ; for he could not, at the pre- 
sent, take the responsibility of breaking 
The practice of the 


the invariable rule. 
Board of Inland Revenue was not, he 
believed, to sue for the extreme penalty ; 
after the magistrate had imposed the 
fine, he believed that the Excise officer 
was, after consideration, allowed to sue 
for such portion of it as was thought fit. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL thought it 
was a case of hardship to inflict a penalty 
on a small farmer for the slightest breach 
of the law, and then leave it to the Board 
of Inland Revenue to say whether it 
should be paid or not. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for West Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Staveley Hill) wasin error in 
supposing that it rested with the Board 
of Inland Revenue to say whether the 
fine should be paid or not. That rested 
with the magistrates. It was quite im- 
possible for him to admit any error in 
what he believed to be the uniform prac- 
tice; but, if Notice were given of raising 
the question later on, he would be able 
to deal with the subject with fuller in- 
formation, and not upon conjecture, as he 
was then doing. 

Mr. HICKS said, that having sat as 
a magistrate for many years, his expe- 
rience was that the Excise officer, in all 
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cases, in the first place, asked for the 
full penalty; and the magistrates, if 
satisfied with the evidence that an offence 
had been committed against the Statute, 
had only power to reduce the penalty by 
three-fourths of the original amount. He 
did not mean to say that the officers 
pressed for the full penalty; but they 
asked for it in the information, and the 
magistrates, having evidenceto show that 
an offence had been committed, however 
small that offence might be, had no power 
beyond that of mitigating the fine by 
three-fourths. So that in the case of a 
penalty of £100, they would be bound 
to inflict a penalty of £25. The penalty 
having been so inflicted, the case, he be- 
lieved, was then referred to the authori- 
ties in London; but, as he had already 
said, the magistrates had no power beyond 
that proportion named. He suggested 
that a clause should be brought up dis- 
tinctly stating what theliability of brewers 
was to be. 

Mr. GLADSTONEsaid, that was avery 
serious question, of wide application, and 
one that ought not, he thought, to have 
been raised without Notice. Let the ques- 
tion be raised upon Notice, and he would 
then take care to make as full a statement 
as the case required. He repeated his be- 
lief, that it was necessary to have one 
uniform rule for dealing with cases of 
infringement; but, when the matter 
was raised upon Notice, he would give 
an answer on the part of the Government. 
Unless, however, he was mistaken, the 
statement of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) was inaccurate. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
seriously reconsider the clause now be- 
fore the Committee. The Bill would 
tempt a number of poor and ignorant 
individuals to become private brewers, 
who would come within the reach of the 
heavy penalties of the Act. He thought 
that the introduction of the words ‘‘ not 
exceeding,’’ discretion being left to the 
magistrates thereby, would be far better 
than to retain the clause as it stood. 
The Bill would effect a very great change 
in domestic arrangements of persons in 
all parts of the Kingdom ; and he could 
not but think that a clause involving so 
heavy a fine upon the class of persons to 
whom he had alluded should be very 
carefully considered. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he be- 
lieved therighthon. Gentleman the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer was mistaken in 
the view he had taken of the remarks of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Hicks). The statement 
of the hon. Member, he (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) was able to say, was absolutely 
accurate; and he could not but think it 
hardly fair that hon. Members should 
be told, when in Committee, that they 
had made inaccurate statements. 

Mr. WARTON also said, that the 
law as stated by the hon. Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) was per- 
fectly correct. The magistrates could 
only reduce the penalty to one-fourth of 
the sum named in the Act. 

CotoneL BARNE said, he would, 
with permission, withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and raise the question on Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Persons brewing beer for 
others to be deemed to be brewers for 
sale). 

Mr. HICKS said, the Committee would 
see that he had given Notice of two 
Amendments, one of which affected a 
limited number of persons, and the other 
a large proportion of the private brewers, 
other than brewers for sale. He would 
confine himself to the first Amendment, 
which applied simply to the agricultural 
labourer. As it had been stated on more 
than one occasion during the discussions 
on this Bill, it was the common practice 
in the agricultural districts of occupiers 
_ of land to give at harvest time a certain 

quantity of malt to their labourers for 
their own use; and the labourers not 
having any conveniences for converting 
that malt into beer at their own houses, 
were in the habit of applying to their 
employers for permission to use their 
vessels and premises for the purpose of 
brewing, and when the malt was brewed 
the beer was taken to their own houses. 
Under the present clause, no employer 
of labour could allow his men to bring 
their malt on to his premises, and after- 
wards take away the beer brewed from 
it. If he did so, he would become a 
public brewer as defined in another part 
of the Bill, and would be liable to hav- 
ing his name inscribed on his premises. 
That would, no doubt, be a very small 
matter as far as he was concerned; but 
the employer would also be subject to 
all the inconveniences imposed upon 
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public brewers ; and, more than that, the 
agricultural labourer would be liable, 
at the very least, to the duties on 
worts provided by the Bill. The Com- 
mittee would remember that he had, 
last night, drawn attention to the hard- 
ships of imposing licences on men oc- 
cupying cottages at asmall rental. The 
Committee were told that the labourers 
were to have the benefit of not pay- 
ing duty for malt or worts if they 
lived in houses of a certain rental. It 
was perfectly impossible for these per- 
sons to brew on their own premises; 
and, therefore, it would be impossible for 
them to brew at all, because they were 
prevented from brewing on the premises 
of their employers. In the course of 
the discussions which had taken place 
they had seen some concessions made to 
the public brewer; but he had been 
able to discover very little intention to 
concede anything to the agricultural 
labourer. He trusted the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would see how reason- 
able was the Amendment he was about 
to move; and, whether he agreed or not 
tothe larger Amendment which followed, 
he hoped that he would, at any rate, 
allow occupiers of land to give the use 
of their premises to their labourers for 
the purpose of brewing. Words might 
easily be introduced into the Bill to pro- 
tect the Revenue. He asked nothing 
more than that these labourers, who had 
certain apparent privileges conferred 
upon them by the Bill, should be able 
to avail themselves of the benefits in- 
tended to be given to them. The Com- 
mittee would recollect that a Petition 
had been presented from Suffolk upon 
this very point. These facts being as 
he had stated, he trusted that all hon. 
Members, whether sitting for boroughs 
or counties, indeed, all who were con- 
nected with land, would see the neces- 
sity of the farm labourer being allowed 
to brew a wholesome beverage for him- 
self, and support his Amendment, which 
he begged to move. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 25, after ‘‘ sale,’ to insert 
“Provided always, That nothing in this Act 
shall be taken to prevent any occupier of land 
allowing his or her labourers engaged in agri- 
culture the use of his or her premises and 
vessels for the purpose of brewing their own 
malt, the beer so brewed being taken home by 
the labourers aforesaid.” —(Mr. Hicks.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer knew, as well as pos- 
sible, that it was of great advantage, 
from a social point of view, that the 
agricultural i ec should be en- 
couraged to brew for the use of his 
family. He believed that if the Amend- 
ment could be framed in a way to allow 
that, without doing detriment to the 
principle of the Bill, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would agreeto it. They wanted 
the farmer to be allowed to brew beer 
for his labourers, the liberty being re- 
stricted absolutely to the men employed 
on his farm. That he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) believed would meet the views 
of the hon. Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Hicks), and would, at the same 
time, be no invasion of the principle of 
the Bill. The clause was not so clearly 
drawn as might be, so as to show whe- 
ther a farmer might brew and serve out 
the beer to his labourers for the work 
they were doing. The point was avery 
important one, and he ventured to hope 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would see his way to make the clause 
clear as to the farmer being allowed 
to brew beer for his own consumption, 
and being also allowed to brew for his 
labourers, in the premises in which he 
brewed beer for himself. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper to nearly the 
same effect, but of wider scope than that 
before the Committee. It was the 
custom in some country towns not to have 
the brewing done on one’s own premises 
but to do it on the premises of a neigh- 
bour. This custom was similar to that 
in existence between the farmer and his 
labourers. Now, by the 34th clause of 
the Bill, it would be impossible that 
these two customs could be continued. 
That clause stated plainly that— 

“ A brewer, other than a brewer for sale, shall 
only brew on the premises occupied by him for 
his own domestic use.”’ 


The result of that would be that persons 
could not accommodate their neighbours, 
unless they put themselves under the 
onerous and dangerous restrictions ap- 
plied by the Bill to brewers for sale. 
He believed very few persons would do 
that for the purpose of accommodating 
their neighbours. He trusted that the 
discussions which had taken place would 
have shown hon. Members the import- 
ance of the questions involved in the 
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Amendments, both of himself and of the 
hon. Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Hicks) ; and, in the hope of continuing 
the two customs, it was his intention 
to move a Proviso at the end of the 
clause— 

‘¢ That nothing in this Act shall be taken to 

prevent the use by any person or persons not 
being retailers of beer, or spirits, of any brew- 
ing plant contained in private premises other 
than those in which he or they shall reside but 
within the same or adjoining parishes for the 
purpose of having beer brewed therewith for 
his or their own domestic use solely, the occu- 
piers of such premises to come under the pro- 
visions of this Act as respects only the payment 
of licence only as a brewer for sale, and to bein 
all respects answerable for the observation of 
the provisions contained in Clause nineteen as a 
brewer not for sale, and in his entries to state 
the name and address of all persons on whose 
behalf such brewing is made, such persons to 
come under the provisions of this Act in respect 
only of the payment of licences as brewers not 
for sale.”’ 
That would have the effect of carrying 
out the Amendment in the same way 
both on behalf of the residents in towns, 
and the farm labourers contemplated by 
the hon. Member for Cambridgeshire. 

CotonEL RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks). 
He (Colonel Ruggles-Brice) should not 
be sorry to get rid of all the exemptions 
in the Bill, and he thought that the 
line of £10 had been hastily and ill-con- 
sidered, and would prove of no advan- 
tage to the occupier or the farm labourer, 
unless the right hon. Gentleman accepted 
the Amendment or gave a much more 
clear definition of the manner in which 
they were to be allowed to brew. It 
was, of course, possible for persons to 
brew in a tea kettle; and he believed 
that many agricultural labourers had 
brewed in that way in various parts of 
the Kingdom. But if the labourer was 
to be confined to brewing in a tea-kettle 
at his cottage, then he said that the offer 
of the right hon. Gentleman was worth 
nothing. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept the Amendment he would 
thereby sweep away all exemptions under 
the Bill, which he (Colonel Ruggles- 
Brise), for one, would have no objection 
to. He understood the Bill to preclude 
the labourer from brewing at the com- 
mon brewhouse of the locality, and to 
confine him to his own premises for that 
purpose. That, as he had said before, 
rendered the offer of the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer valueless; but, if this 
disability were removed, he thought a 
great favour would be conferred upon 
the agricultural labourer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, there were 
three Amendments on the Paper deal- 
ing with this subject, and it would 
be well to make some reference to the 
whole of them, in discussing the par- 
ticular Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. There was an objection to the 
clause, on the ground that it indicated a 
particular class of persons who were to 
enjoy a privilege not granted to the rest 
of the community. He should, indeed, 
be sorry if anything appeared on the 
face of the Bill which involved that 
distinct and invidious principle. He 
was by no means so hostile to the object 
of the hon. Member for Cambridge- 
shire (Mr. Hicks) whom he under- 
stood to say that inasmuch as there 
were many persons who were in the 
habit of brewing—he did not ask whe- 
ther they were agricultural labourers or 
not—and as certain other persons, their 
employers, were willing to lend their 
premises for brewing purposes without 
any payment whatever, that such per- 
sons should be able to lend their pre- 
mises for that purpose without thereby 
becoming liable to the provisions of the 
Act as brewers for sale, and, as he ought 
to say further, without there being any 
evasion of the other provisions of the 
Act with regard to the duty payable in 
consequence of this permission. He did 
not think, so far as he could judge at that 
moment, that any of the three Amend- 
ments could be safely incorporated in the 
Bill; but, if he was correct in the idea 
he had formed of the views of the hon. 
Gentleman who had placed them on the 
Paper, he believed upon the Report the 
Government might be able to make some 
provision which would secure the object 
inview. But he begged hon. Members 
to recollect that he was absolutely 
pledged against what might be called 
co-operative brewing, which, if it were 
undertaken, must be carried on subject 
to all the liabilities of public brewing. 
Within the limitations he had endea- 
voured to describe, he thought some- 
thing might be prepared before Report 
which would answer the purposes of 
hon. Gentlemen. 

Mr. HICKS said, he was not quite 
sure whether he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman. He wished to take 
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the Bill as it was drawn and placed 
upon the Table of the House. By the 
provisions of the Bill, a labourer, living 
in a cottage of under £10 annual value, if 
he took out a licence, was not to be called 
upon to pay duty. Was he right in so 
understanding the purport of the Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, as long as 
the person is brewing for his own domes- 
tic use. 

Mr. HICKS said, of course he under- 
stood that. Did hon. Members wish to 
strain the words of the clause to do any 
wrong to the Revenue? His object was 
simply that those to whom a benefit was 
apparently offered should be able to 
avail themselves of it in reality. He 
maintained that one-half of the class 
under a rental of £10 had no means of 
brewing at home ; and, therefore, he pro- 
posed that they should have an oppor- 
tunity of brewing on their employers’ 
premises, as they had done up to the 
present time. Of course, it was expected, 
at the same time, that they should be 
exempt from duty, just as if they 
brewed on their own premises. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was in- 
tended that the labourers should remain 
in the same position as before. But 
hon. Gentlemen would see the necessity 
of guarding against evasions, under cover 
of which places might be made use of 
for the purpose of co-operative brewing. 

Mr. WATNEY said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was about to exempt 
people who lived in houses of £10 
rental from paying any Beer Duty. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman also propose 
to relieve them from the payment of duty 
on spirits and tobacco? He could not 
but think the principle of the exemp- 
tion utterly wrong; and, therefore, he 
trusted that the Government would con- 
sider the point well, and hesitate before 
introducing a novel and vicious prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the inhabi- 
tant of a house under £10, after having 
paid 6s. for a licence, which would suf- 
fice to keep him within the knowledge of 
the Revenue Department, was to be free 
from further interference, and all charge 
upon the material that he used, so long 
as he brewed for his own domestic use. 
That was the limitation. But, in order 
that there might be no evasion and un- 
fair competition created against the 
brewing trade, that person was defined 
to be a brewer, although not a brewer 
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for sale. In cases of evasion, there 
would be an opportunity of making an 
examination to see that the liberty con- 
ferred was not used for purposes for 
which it was not intended. 

CotonEL BARNE said, in his county 
the farmers brewed at home, and gave 
a good deal of beer away to their la- 
bourers as part-payment of their wages. 
He would like to know whether a farmer 
who brewed at home, for private pur- 
poses, and for giving beer to his la- 
bourers, would come under the heading 
of brewers for sale ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would not 
come under the heading of brewer for 
sale. 

CoLtonEL BARNE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had given a satisfactory 
answer; but, as there were plenty of 
lawyers in the country capable of turn- 
ing and twisting the clauses of Acts of 
Parliament in every direction, he hoped 
that a clear definition of the clause would 
be added at the end of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 21 to 23, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Provisions as to operations 
in course of brewing). 

Mr. FINDLATER, in moving as an 
Amendment, in page 10, line 34, to leave 
out ‘‘ twelve,” and insert ‘‘two,” said, 
the Irish porter brewers would be preju- 
dicially affected unless they had liberty 
to remove their worts earlier than was 
provided in the clause. He, therefore, 
begged to move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 
34, to leave out ‘“‘twelve, and insert 
“two.”—( Mr. Findlater.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘twelve’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, it appeared 
to him the Government could not pos- 
sibly depart from the Rule laid down in 
the clause. The best course, however, 
for the Irish porter brewers would be to 
send in a full account of the method of 
procedure in their manufactories, which 
should be examined, and then it would 
be a matter of consideration whether an 
alteration could be made to meet their 
particular case. In the meantime, it 
would not be possible to reduce the limit 
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to two hours, which would allow very 
little time to the Revenue officers to per- 
form their duty, and so vitally maim an 
important provision of the Bill. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, the rules as 
to brewing in England were not at all 
applicable to brewing in Ireland; but 
after the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman he would ask leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. At the same time, 
he did not think it was desirable that 
the secrets of the Irish trade should be 
made public; but he would endeavour 
to furnish such a statement as the Prime 
Minister suggested. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would en- 
gage, if the Irish brewers would supply 
the Board of Inland Revenne with so 
much information as they thought ne- 
cessary in order to separate their case 
from other cases, that the matter should 
have his attention. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SHAW said, he had another 
Amendment to propose to the clause— 
namely, in page 10, line 38, to leave out 
“‘twelve,” and insert ‘‘twenty-four.”” He 
looked upon the Bill as an experiment ; 
and while the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman to some extent met his 
views, he did not clearly understand 
whether he intended to insert words to 
meet the case of the Irish brewers before 
the Bill passed, or whether he meant to 
insert words giving power to the Excise 
to make specia] arrangements. He be- 
lieved it would be good policy to encou- 
rage porter brewing ; but the time fixed 
in the 2nd sub-section of the clause would 
be very detrimental to the brewers in 
Ireland, who were, generally speaking, 
small brewers, and could not provide 
themselves with the expensive machinery 
in use in this country. Again, the pro- 
cess of their brewing was a slow one, 
and it would be very useful to make 
special variations in the hours named in 
the Bill to meet the case of the Irish 
breweries. He was informed by all those 
persons connected with the trade in Ire- 
land to whom he had spoken that the 
12 hours fixed by the 3rd sub-section 
was altogether too short a period for the 
performance of the work to be done. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
agree to the substitution of 18 hours for 
the period named in the clause. He 
begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice, 
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Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 38, leave out ‘‘ twelve,’’ and insert 
“‘ twenty-four.” —(Hr. Shaw.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. WATNEY said, before the right 
hon. Gentleman replied upon the amount, 
he wished to point out that the English 
brewers also considered that, at certain 
times of the year, 12 hours would not 
be sufficient for the collection of the 
worts. However, he had understood 
that some hours’ grace would be given 
in case of need; and that, he supposed, 
would meet the objection of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw). 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he under- 
stood that if the period of 24 hours 
were adopted generally, fermentation 
would have proceeded too far to en- 
able the testing process to be applied 
according to the provisions of the Bill. 
What had been said upon the subject 
appeared to him quite reasonable, no 
doubt, with reference to the English 
brewing trade. Ashis hon. Friend (Mr. 
Shaw) had stated, with regard to brew- 
ing in Ireland generally, the extension 
of the time from 12 hours to 18 hours 
would be a benefit. There was no in- 
disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to agree to that; but there would 
be an objection to place it in the Bill. 
He hoped the hon. Member for Cork 
would be contented, as the hon. Member 
for East Surrey had expressed himself 
to be, with the assurance that the six 
hours’ grace would be conceded by the 
Board of Inland Revenue in every case 
of need connected with the process of 
public brewing. 

Mr. SHAW said, that the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman was so 
satisfactory that he should ask permis- 
sion to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Provision for case of ex- 
cess in gravity of worts) agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Provisions as to the sepa- 
ration, and the mixing of brewings). 

Mr. FINDLATER said, that the same 
question arose on this cause as on Clause 
24; but he did not intend to move his 
Amendment upon it. 
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On the Motion of Mr. Giansroyg, 
Amendment made in page 11, line 11, 
after ‘‘and”’ leave out ‘‘have subse. 
quently to such notice specified the 
quantities and gravities;’’ and insert, 
‘the shall specify in writing the quantity 
and gravity.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that another 
Amendment he had to move on the 
clause merely was a verbal one—namely, 
in page 11, line 13, to leave out the 
words ‘to be,” and insert ‘‘ when.” 


Amendment agreed to; word substituted 
accordingly. 


Mr. WATNEY said, that he wished 
to call attention to a paragraph of the 
clause which specified that the product 
of one brewing should not be mixed 
with the product of another, unless 
notice were given to the Excise officer. 
It had been represented to him that, 
in some cases, that might be very awk- 
ward. He did not propose to move the 
words that he had given Notice of them ; 
but he would bring the question up upon 
Report. He thought that something of 
this kind should be inserted in the 
clause—that a brewer should not be at 
liberty to mix the product of one brew- 
ing with another, “unless he should 
have given six hours’ notice to the officer 
to take an account of the first brewing.” 
Without that provision a brewer might 
in one day’s brewing have something 
over, which he could not put into an- 
other brewing until the account had 
been taken by the officer. It would be 
awkward if he were not able to do so; 
but the proposed Amendment would 
give him the power, and, at the same 
time, provide for sufficient notice to be 
given to the Excise officer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he 
thought that the proposal of the hon. 
Member for East Surrey was properly 
applicable to sub-section 1, which dealt 
with the regulation for brewing. He 
could give no answer to the matter now, 
but would consider it upon Report. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 27 to 32, inclusive, agreed to, 

Clause 83 (Provisions as to charge and 
payment of duty). 

Mr. STORER said, that he had to 
move in page 12, line 38, to leave out 


sub-section 1 of the clause. The subject- 
matter of the clause related to the ques- 
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tion that had already been before the 
Committee, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man had promised to consider it. He 
thought that it would be well to leave 
out the sub-section in order to make 
the position of the private brewer less 
hard. He hoped that an alteration 
would be made for that purpose. He 
begged to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was 
bound to say that he did ‘not see any 
reason for reconsidering the principle 
of the provision in the sub-section re- 
ferred to. It was only proposed to 
the examination provided for by the 
sub-section when there was a necessity 
for it, and it was not in the least degree 
intended to use the power in ordinary 
cases. It was very necessary that the 
Excise should retain the power. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STORER said, the next Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice, 
was in page 13, line 4, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ten” and to insert the word 
“twenty.” This was rather an impor- 
tant question, and had regard to the 
question of the exemption of private 
brewers from the Beer Duty. It was pro- 
vided by the clause as it stood that if 
the rent of the house occupied by the 
private brewer did not exceed £10 per 
annum, then he was not to be charged 
any duty. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would adhere to his original pro- 
mise, that a person occupying a house, 
the annual value of which did not exceed 
£20a-year, should befreed from the duty. 
If that were done, the great majority of 
agriculturists would be free from duty. 
He did not suppose that the power of 
brewing would be much used by persons 
out of the agricultural districts. All 
farmers did not brew their own beer; 
but there were districts of the country 
where large farmers occupying houses 
considerably over £10 annual value 
might wish to brew their own beer, and 
if the clause stood as at present they 
would be hindered from so doing. He 
thought that if the present figure £10 
were adhered to half the farmers of the 
country would be on one side the line, 
and half on the other; and that would 
be making harsh and invidious distinc- 
tions, and would lead to great jealousy 
and discontent. It would be imposing a 
tax upon one man and leaving another 
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man of the same class exempt from it. 
Then it would be very difficult to find 
out in all cases whether a house was of 
the value of £10 a-year. What right 
would the Excise have to assess the 
houses in numerous Unions? There was 
a valuation of the houses distinct from 
the land; but, in some Unions, the 
house and land were assessed together. 
There was no rule on this subject 
throughout the country, and he would 
ask how the Excise was to draw the line. 
There would be no doubt that the Ex- 
cise would find a great majority of the 
premises within the line. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would see that the 
effect of the limit he had imposed would 
be to create a very great amount of heart 
burning, were a farmer on one side of 
the street to brew without taxation, and 
another farmer who paid a few shillings 
more rental would be subject to the tax. 
In the latter case the farmer would be 
allowed to malt without duty ; but if he 
used his house for brewing, then he 
would be charged duty. When it was 
remembered that a penalty of £100 was 
imposed for breach of the regulations of 
the Act, he thought the necessity of care 
in fixing the limits would be seen. More- 
over, it should be remembered that the 
farmers in the cider counties were sub- 
jected to no such provisions as the 
farmers who brewed beer, and that would 
be a cause of great grievance. But be- 
sides farmers, other persons would take 
advantage of this exemption, and it 
would be much better to fix the line as 
to the exemption of duty at £20. He 
hoped that the Committee would feel 
that it would be rather unfair to make 
the distinction at £10. There would be 
no loss to the Revenue if his proposal 
were adopted ; while it would cause very, 
great satisfaction to the farming interest. 
Ifthis were done the effect of being able 
to brew might, in many cases, determine 
a farmer to remain on his land; whereas 
if he were taxed he might take himself 
and his capital away to countries where 
there was no taxation of this kind, and 
where he might have all the advantages 
he now enjoyed of sending his corn to 
this country. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, 
line 4, leave out ‘ten,’ and insert 
“twenty.”—(Mr. Storer.) 


Question rs, “That the word 
‘ten ” stand part of the Clause.” 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
figure fixed for the exemption in this 
clause meant only value of premises, and 
not the valuation. The hon. Gentleman 
who had moved the Amendment (Mr. 
Storer) had rightly stated that the 
original statement in the Bill was to 
exempt persons occupying premises over 
£20 a-year from the duty; but it was 
to be remembered that the conditions 
attaching to that exemption were such 
that, as the clause at present stood, it 
was in truth much wider than when it 
stood as originally proposed. When it 
was proposed to exempt persons occupy- 
ing premises over £20 a-year, that sum 
was meant to include the annual value 
of the house and land occupied. The 
effect of that would have been that the 
clause would not have exempted many 
of the farming classes ; but the exemp- 
tion of £10 annual value referred only 
to the value of the dwelling-house, and 
it was, therefore, wider than the former 
proposal. He must remind the hon. 
Member that it was not his object by 
this Bill to exempt the farmer from 
taxation ; he could not see how it was 
to be done, or upon what principle 
it was to be justified. The exemp- 
tion was intended to meet the case 
of agricultural labourers and farmers 
upon a very small scale. Considering 
the habits of the agricultural labourer, 
and the smallness of the brewing which 
he would have to do, an exemption was 
almost a necessity, however objectionable 
it might be in principle. When the hon. 
Member informed the Committee that, 
in certain Unions, there was no valuation 
of the dwelling-houses apart from the 
land, he forgot that that objection would 
apply as much to his proposal as that of 
the Bill; there would still have to be a 
line drawn between one farmer and an- 
other, whether this Amendment were 
adopted or not. It appeared to him that 
the line proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
would be a more awkward one than that 
laid down in the Bill. The line drawn 
in the Bill was one between farmers and 
labourers rather than between one far- 
mer and another. If farmers wished to 
brew, the Government hoped that the 
Bill would place them under no injurious 
or unjust conditions. They already used 


taxable materials, and they would con- 
tinue still to use them. The tax would 
be placed on the result of the brewing 
operations of the farmers. 


He did not 
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wish to discuss the question whether the 
private brewer was to be charged at pre- 
cisely the same rate on his yield as the 
trade, or whether he was to brew at a 
slightly lower rate. There were one or 
two small points with regard to this 
matter which might be raised; but they 
were very small. As regarded the ex- 
emption, he did not agree with the 
Amendment proposed ; for he thought 
that it would introduce more differences 
between one farmer and another than 
the Bill already did. He hoped that the 
Committee would consent to the proposal 
of the Government. 

Mr. WATNEY said, that he wished 
to move an Amendment in a totally dif- 
ferent direction to that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottinghamshire (Mr. Storer). 
He thought that all these exemptions 
were wrong. The Government were pro- 
posing to raise a Beer Duty, and he 
could not conceive why every man should 
not pay the duty on beer. Everyone 
had to pay the duty on tobacco. If the 
Government made any exemption, he 
thought it ought to be only for the class 
of people mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister—namely, 
the poorest class of labourers. In his 
opinion, £10 was too high an amount at 
which to fix the annual value of the 
dwelling-house of a person who was to 
be exempted from the duty. It was 
always supposed that a man paid one- 
seventh of his incomein rent. If, there- 
fore, they exempted every person from 
the duty who paid a rent of £10 a-year, 
they would be practically exempting 
everyone who had an income under £70 
a-year. That could not be the class 
which the Government intended to ex- 
empt. They professed only to wish to 
exempt the agricultural labourers, or 
people in a similar position; and that 
object would be met by reducing the 
limit of £10 to £5. He did not see any 
reason for the exemption; it ought not 
to exist, and it was a very dangerous 
precedent. Butif the Government were 
determined to have an exemption, he 
hoped that they would confine it to the 
lowest class of labourers—namely, those 
who paid not more than £5 a-year rent. 

Mr. STORER said, that he was sorry 
that the hon. Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. Watney) was not satisfied with the 
excellent position of the brewers, but 
that he should seek to run down the 
agricultural community, upon whom his 
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class were dependent to a very great 
degree. He (Mr. Storer) had supported 
the brewers in the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. Member ; and he regretted 
that the hon. Gentleman did not recipro- 
cate. It only appeared in the first Bill 
that the £20 annual value was to include 
the house and land; it did not so appear 
in the original speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. In introducing this measure, his 
words were these—‘‘I propose that in 
the case of a person who resides in a 
house of £20 value he shall not pay the 
He (Mr. Storer) imagined 
from that observation, in common with 
many other hon. Members, that the ex- 
emption was to apply to all persons 
whose houses were under the value of 
£20. With regard to the question of 
value, he thought that the objection of 
the right hon. Gentleman to raise the 
exemption to £20 was rather unreason- 
able. What he (Mr. Storer) proposed 
was to make the exemption extend to all 
persons who were exempted from the 
Inhabited House Duty; and it seemed 
to him that that was a very fair line, 
because it assumed that a person resid- 
ing in a house of above the value of 
£20 was something more than a farmer, 
and had some means. As the right 
hon. Gentleman would not accept his 
Amendment, however, he should not 
press it. 

Mr. MOSS said, that he ventured to 
think that these exemptions were rather 
objectionable in themselves; but, as it 
was stated that they were intended to 
meet the case of working men, he 
thought that they should alter the 
clause in the direction suggested by the 
hon. Member for East Surrey (Mr. 
Watney). 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
he had considerable knowledge of the 
town in which he lived, and he was cer- 
tain that there were many farmers the 
rent of whose houses was under £10 a- 
year. The valuations which were made 
in towns were much stricter than those 
in rural districts. In country places the 
valuation was, to a great extent, in the 
hands of the farmers, and their prac- 
tice was to put their houses and cottages 
for rateable purposes at the very lowest 
possible value. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Clause 34 (Beer to be brewed for 
domestic use). 

Mr. GLADSTONE moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 13, line 7, after 
the word “‘ him ”’ to insert ‘‘ and.” 


Amendment agreed to; word inserted 
accordingly. 


Mr. STORER said, that he had to 
move, as an Amendment, in page 13, 
line 7, after the word ‘‘use”’ to insert 
‘‘ or for the use of a household engaged 
in some industrial occupation.” He put 
in those words because he was doubtful 
whether the words in the clause ‘‘ on the 
premises occupied by him for his own 
domestic use,”’ meant that he should 
brew solely on those premises and not in 
any other that he might occupy. A 
great many farms, at the present time, 
were thrown on the hands of the land- 
lords, who were about to occupy them 
by putting in persons who were en- 
gaged in the farming operations of 
several farms. He wished to know if, 
in the case of houses under the value of 
£10, occupied by bailiffs or persons en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, for the 
owner there would be the same liberty 
of private brewing that there would be 
in the case of a farmer residing upon 
that farm ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
Amendment he had already moved to 
insert the word ‘‘and”’ after ‘‘ him,” 
met the case put by the hon. Gentle- 
man. It would show that the Amend- 
ment was to extend to all premises oc- 
cupied for domestic use. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STORER moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 13, line 11, after the word 
‘‘licence’”’ to insert the following sub- 
section :— 

‘‘Provided, That any labourer or artizan 
brewing solely for his own domestic use may 
brew on premises lent to or hired by him for 
that purpose.”’ 


He hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would accept the Amendment. 

Mr. GORST said, he apprehended 
some words to that effect ought to be 
inserted in the clause, either now, or 
upon Report. He presumed that, in 
any case, the words “labourer or arti- 
zan”’ ought not to be inserted in the 
clause, because he understood that the 
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brew upon premises lent to him, and it 
would not be right to confine the privi- 
lege to any particular class. He should 
suggest that the Amendment should run 
as follows:— 

“Provided, That any person brewing solely 
for his own domestic use may brew on premises 
lent tu or hired by him for that purpose.”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it would 
be very much better that this matter 
should stand over. It involved the 
question to which he had already re- 
ferred, and he would deal with it on 
Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 35 (Power of entry). 

Mr. STORER said, that he had to 
move to leave out the clause, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would con- 
sent to abolish it altogether. He thought 
that the necessity of private brewer 
keeping books, and the authority of the 
Commissioners to make them verify their 
books, should be quite sufficient protec- 
tion to the Revenue without this clause. 
It seemed to him that it would be a very 
great infliction to the private brewer, 
that an Excise officer should, at any 
time, be at liberty to inspect either his 
vessels or utensils. It was not necessary 
to have such a power, for the duty would 
be levied in the case of private brewers 
as a charge upon the materials used. 
Being a charge upon materials, it was 
needless that there should be any power 
of inspection of utensils. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, 
leave out Clause 35.—(r. Storer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 35 
stand part of the Bill.”’ 


Mr. DUNBAR said, that he should 
like to know at what time it was in- 
tended that the inspection of the uten- 
sils should take place? It certainly 
ought to be put in the clause that the 
inspection was to take place during the 
day. If some words of that kind were 
not inserted, the same objection would 
apply to this clause as to Clause 7. As the 
clause now stood, it would leave the Ex- 
cise officer to choose any time that he 
considered reasonable to visit the pre- 
mises of of a private brewer. That 
might be a most inconvenient time, and 
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it would be excessively inconvenient for 
a private brewer to be liable to the visits 
of the Excise officer at any time that the 
latter thought reasonable. He begged 
to move, after the word ‘‘time” to in- 
sert ‘‘ during the day” 

Mr: GLADSTONE said, that these 
words were already provided for by the 
clause. 


Amendment (Ir. Dunbar), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. STORER said, he should like to 
know, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would abolish the clause entirely ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished 
hon. Gentlemen to recollect that this 
clause was only for use on special occa- 
sions—that was to say, when there was 
reason to suppose any fraud on the pri- 
vate brewers was taking place. It was 
to meet an exceptional case, and there 
must be some reasonable suspicion be- 
fore the discretion would be made use of. 
If the hon. Member for Nottingham- 
shire (Mr. Storer) thought that the 
words of the clause giving that discre- 
tion were too broad, and that the Ex- 
cise officer should not be allowed, at all 
reasonable times, upon his authority to 
make the inspection, then that was a 
matter which the Government would 
consider. The words might be made to 
limit the power in a certain way; 
but it was impossible to do away with it 
altogether. As to the precise extent of 
the discretion given to the Excise officer, 
that was a matter which he would con- 
sider upon Report. 

Mr. GORST said, that he should like 
to suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it 
would be well to put into the clause— 
‘That any officer having a reasonable 
suspicion that fraud upon the Revenue 
was being committed shall be at liberty 
to make the inspection.” As the clause 
now stood the officer had power without 
any reason to enter the premises of a 
private brewer; and if some word were 
inserted showing that the power was 
only to be used when there were some 
reasonable grounds for suspicion that 
the Revenue was being defrauded it 
would be a proper protection to the pri- 
vate brewer. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, that, in his 
opinion, this clause would give the Re- 
venue officer power to inspect any uten- 
sil, whether used in brewing or not. 
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Amendment (Mr. Storer), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 36 (Drawback on beer ex- 
ported). 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that this clause 
ought not to pass without remark, be- 
cause two important principles were in- 
volved in it. The first involved the 
general question of drawback, by which, 
he thought, too great authority was re- 
presented. If a brewer exported beer 
to foreign parts, it was only right that 
the Excise duty levied upon it should be 
returned. But when they came to the 
figures of the drawback—6s. 3d.—that 
was a point on which not only this clause, 
but other clauses were affected. His ob- 
jection was not simply to this clause, 
but to other clauses where that figure 
was mentioned. He did not intend to 
move the rejection of the clause; but he 
hoped that the Government would con- 
sider the matter upon Report. They 
should remember that beer competed 
with alcoholic drinks of foreign manu- 
facture, and when they placed a perma- 
nent tax of 6s. 3d. upon beer, it would be 
unfair that foreign wine should come to 
this country at a lower rate of duty; 
while the tax upon beer should remain 
at 6s. 3d. per barrel. He could not help 
thinking that this clause had an impor- 
tant bearing upon the question of Free 
Trade. It seemed to him to be entirely 
inconsistent with Free Trade that the 
Government should put a tax upon our 
own manufacture, and reduce those 
upon foreign alcoholic drinks, although 
they did allow a drawback. He thought 
that, in this clause, where they were 
imposing an Excise duty on beer, they 
should make provision that, in case of 
a reduction of duty upon an article 
of foreign manufacture, there should 
be also a reduction upon the English 
product. It was not his idea of Free 
Trade to tax the manufactures of the 
country, in order to allow a successful 
competition on the part of foreign manu- 
factures. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 37 to 42, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 43 (Alteration of duties on 
licences to retailers of spirits). 

Mr. WATNEY said, that the question 
he wished to raise upon this clause was 
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with reference to the rate of the public- 
house licences. As the Bill now stood, 
the publican was rated upon the annual 
value of his dwelling-house; he proposed 
to leave out the word ‘‘ annual,” and to 
insert ‘‘rateable.” That would be a 
much more reasonable matter, because 
there was doubt as to the annual value 
of the house; but there could be none 
as to its rateable value. As the clause 
stood, the Excise would assume an 
annual value for themselves, and he 
thought that that was a thing which the 
Committee would not allow to be done. 
If they inserted the word “‘ rateable” in 
the clause, it would be in the power of 
any occupier to find out what his rate- 
able value was, and he would then know 
what licence he would have to pay. It 
seemed to him that that was the best 
way to proceed in the interests of the 
Government; and certainly in the in- 
terests of peace. He would tell the Com- 
mittee how it would work, if the clause 
stood as now with ‘‘ annual” value as 
the basis of the licence. A public-house 
might be sold one year at a very high 
price, and the Excise officer might charge 
a man with the value of the house, cal- 
culated on the price at which it was sold. 
It might so happen that, next year, the 
man might fail, and the house be sold 
for half the value. Was the annual 
value of the house then to be cut down 
to one-half because the last price at 
which it had been sold was half its 
former value? The clause would leave 
the matter open to all kinds of questions, 
and he thought it would be advisable to 
put in the word “rateable.” The Go- 
vernment had already raised the scale 
of licences a good deal from what it now 
stood at, and he thought they might 
make this small concession. He admitted 
it was a concession to the trade; but it 
would save so much trouble that he felt 
sure that the Government would ac- 
quiesce in the suggestion he had made. 
He begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given notice. 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, line 
18, to leave out the word ‘‘annual,” 
and insert the word “ rateable.’”’—(I/r. 
Watney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘annual’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, that under 
an Act of Parliament passed in 1856 
the annual value of public-houses in 
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Scotland was taken once a-year; it was 
the custom to inquire from the occupier 
what his rent was, and another form was 
filled up by the owner also stating the 
rent. In that way the real rent was 
ascertained and fixed. Ifthe Amend- 
ment were adopted, the result would be 
that, as the rateable value of premises 
in England was one-fourth less than the 
real value, every licensed house in Eng- 
land would pay one-fourth less than the 
licensed houses in Scotland. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD said, he ven- 
tured to think that it was unnecessary 
to make this alteration. Annual value 
in the licensing of public-houses should 
be considered as the rateable value. The 
Valuation of Property (Metropolis) Act of 
1869 was quite conclusive as to the in- 
terpretation of the word. In that Act 
it was specially stated that the Valuation 
List should be taken for various pur- 
poses, and amongst those it mentioned 
that it should be taken for the purpose 
of determining the value of the house 
with respect to the licence for a house 
in which exciseable liquors were to be 
sold. That clause further specifically 
stated that, for the purposes of the Act, 
the amount of value determining the 
licences should be the rateable value. 
He, therefore, thought that under the 
authority of the Act of 1879 the only 
legal test at the present moment for the 
licences was the rateable value of the 
house. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, that he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not part with the power of taxing these 
houses not upon their rateable value, but 
upon their annual value. It should be 
remembered that the owners and occu- 
piers of public-houses enjoyed a valuable 
monopoly, and it was only fair to subject 
them to adequate taxation. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that, in 
his opinion, the proper way to fix the 
value for these licences was the way 
proposed by the hon. Mover of the 
Amendment (Mr. Watney). He had had 
agreatmany representations made to him 
by his constituents with regard to this 
matter, and it was a question which 
caused great anxiety amongst them. 
Complaints were made that whatever 
might be the case as regarded the pub- 
lican interest in other parts of the 
country, this measure dealt very hardly 
with public-houses in the Metropolis. 


Mr. D. UM‘ Laren 
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He held in his hands a statement, and 
he was sorry that the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) was not in his place, because the 
Paper would have great interest for 
him. That document showed that, so 
far as public-houses in the Metropolis 
were concerned, the articles of food 
consumption sold by them were much 
larger than of drink. The Paper had 
been given him by Mr. Spiers, of Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond, who had various res- 
taurants at railway stations and other 
places. He stated that in the 12 
licensed places occupied by him in the 
Metropolis, the consumption of food, 
including aerated waters, were much 
greater than the consumption of drink, 
with one exception, the restaurant at 
King’s Cross. With that exception, in 
every case, the proportion of food sold 
was much greater than the proportion of 
drink. In one case, the proportion of 
food to drink was as 73 per cent to 27; 
at the Mansion House Station the sale 
of food was 64 against 86 per cent of 
drink. He thought that those who sup- 
plied the public in the Metropolis with 
articles of food at restaurants were en- 
titled to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
not to deal with them so hardly as he 
proposed. He ventured to appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman and to the 
Committee to make the concession pro- 
posed in the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. Watney). 

Mr. LITTON said, that the principle 
of the Amendment ran through several 
other Amendments; and as most of them 
would be ruled by the decision of the 
Committee upon the Amendment now 
before them, he thought it would be 
convenient he should now discuss the 
question he intended to raise. He was 
chiefly interested in the question, whe- 
ther or not the licence was to be taken 
upon the annual value, or upon the 
rateable value, with regard to Ireland. 
He desired to call attention to the fact 
that, in Ireland, a uniform and general 
system of valuation prevailed, one which 
was used for all local purposes, and also 
for several Imperial purposes, particu- 
larly as regarded the assessment of the 
Income Tax. County cess, poor rate, 
and the Income Tax, were all alike 
charged upon the tenement valuation; 
and it might be said, therefore, that, 
for all local purposes, as well as for Im- 
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perial purposes, a uniform rating was 
recognized. The only exception was, 
with regard to these licence duties and 
if the clause were passed without Amend- 
ment, the charge falling upon public- 
houses in Ireland be, not according to 
the uniform system of valuation adopted 
for all other purposes, but would be re- 
gulated by a certain system established 
by 5 and 6 Geo. IV. c. 81, an Act 
passed at a time when no general 
valuation existed in Ireland. The 
valuation system established by that 
Act was open to very serious objections. 
The Revenue officer had a right to call 
upon the tenant or occupier tu state his 
rent, and to call upon the landlord to 
certify to the same effect. When that 
was done he fixed the rate upon which 
the duty was to be charged. There 
was a further provision in the Act, by 
which the Revenue officer, if dissatisfied 
with the statements made him, or if he 
had reason to believe they were untrue, 
had a right to satisfy himself, accord- 
ing to his own discretion, and to make 
such assessment as he thought proper. 
That discretion was to be exercised, no 
doubt, under certain rules and regula- 
tions, which were to be made by the 
Inland Revenue Department. But it 


must be plain that the valuation arrived 


at by the Revenue officer for the pur- 
pose of fixing the licence was not likely 
to be very much in the tenant’s favour. 
The machinery provided by the Act for 
appeal from such valuation was ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. An appeal lay 
to the Revenue Board; but that 
Board must necessarily, in a great 
measure, accept and rely upon the state- 
ments of their officers. When they 
remembered the amount of correspond- 
ence which would have to be gone 
through to induce the Board to set aside 
the decision arrived at by one of their 
own officers, it would be seen that many 
persons would be forced to submit to the 
high valuation imposed in despair of 
having justice done them. In Ireland, 
they had a valuation upon which the 
Government itself relied for all other 
purposes of Imperial taxation; there- 
fore, he thought he was not asking too 
much in requesting the Government to 
consider this matter with the view of 
having this system of valuation adopted 
with regard to licences in Ireland. 
There was no reason why the system 
should not be applied as far as possible 
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in Ireland, where it existed, even al- 
though it might not be possible to adopt 
the same plan with regard to England 
and Scotland, where a general valuation 
did not exist. In order that the Com- 
mittee might not be taken by surprise 
at the question he was going to raise, 
he should support the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for East Surrey (Mr. 
Watney). 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the arguments against adopting the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Watney) were decisive. In 
the first place, if they agreed to it, the 
assessment of all these houses would be 
entirely upset. The principle on which 
they were valued was perfectly well 
known ; but the rateable value in Eng- 
land was something entirely different 
from that which existed in Scotland. 
Then, again, it varied in different 
Unions; and, if they adopted the Amend- 
ment, they would have a licence duty 
varying with the ideas of the Assessment 
Committees. He agreed that it would be 
a desirable thing to obtain, if they could 
obtain, a good valuation both for local 
and Imperial purposes ; but the adoption 
of the Amendment would cause large 
losses to the Revenue. 

An hon. Memser said, he wished to 
point out that there were many inns in 
the country towns which had court yards, 
stables, and gardens that were used by 
persons coming into town, for their own 
purposes, and were not used for the 
purpose of selling spirits. It would be 
unfair that such sums should be charged 
upon those portions of the premises. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
contended that the Imperial taxes upon 
the Irish people were already inordi- 
nately great, as compared with those 
levied in England and Scotland. He 
would suggest that no taxes should be 
payable by any class in Ireland until 
the scale of taxation which generally fell 
upon that country was approximated, if 
not brought into exactly the same scale, 
to that which applied to England and 
Scotland. The clause, as it stood by 
itself, was perfectly fair; and if Ireland 
were taxed in proportion to the rest of 
the Kingdom, heshould have nothing fur- 
ther to say ; but it seemed to him that no 
amount of assertion and repetition could 
impress on the minds of hon. Members 
the fact of this great inequality of tax- 
ation. Imperial taxation in Ireland 
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amounted to 5s. 34d. inthe pound on allthe 
Schedules which represented property in 
Ireland ; while in England it amounted 
to only 2s. 63d. inthe pound. [Cries of 
** Agreed!”?] Hon. Members should 
not be so impatient when he was urging 
arguments quite pertinent to the Ques- 
tion before the Committee. He said 
that the clause was only part of a system 
which weighed very unfairly on Ireland, 
and he objected to its application until 
the general taxation of Ireland had been 
reduced, or approximated to that of 
England. His objection was that the 
clause increased the taxation payable by 
a certain class in Ireland, which, as a 
whole, was at present overtaxed. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he asked, 
whether, for the purposes of the Act 
relating to the sale of excisable liquors, 
the value taken was the gross or rateable 
value? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
in reply, said, the basis was the gross 
value. 

Mr. PELL said, he thought the Go- 
vernment would do well to insert an 
interpretation of the meaning of “ an- 
nual” value. He knew the term was 
made use of in the Property Tax Act; 
but, certainly, it was not used in the 
Metropolitan Valuation Act. He was not 
prepared to move an interpretation clause 
himself ; but thought it would be of great 
assistance to those who would have to 
administer the Act when it came into 
force. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) was well worthy 
of consideration; but that in this case 
the Government proposed that the assess- 
ment of these houses should be conducted 
on precisely the same principles as it was 
now conducted. 

Mr. WATNEY said, the present Ex- 
cise limit was £50, and the right hon. 
Gentleman was about to propose to raise 
it to £700. It became very material 
what value was applied in view of the 
excessive values which were inserted in 
the Bill. He must take a division upon 
his Amendment. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD said, the sta- 
tutes required the licence to be taken on 
the rateable value. In the last Valua- 
tion of Property Bill presented to the 
House, but not passed, it was distinctly 
provided that, with reference to the 
valuation of licensed premises, the value 
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of the qualification should be taken by 
the justices at the rateable value. 

Rr. DUCKHAM said, he did not 
agree with the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Watney) that the question 
raised was only of importance in the 
case of large valuations. He expressed 
his opinion that the rateable value was 
the proper and correct valuation to 
charge the licences upon. He fully 
agreed with the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that different bases for 
valuations in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland would be very objectionable, 
and lead to much confusion. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that the words 
‘annual value’? were indefinite, and 
left the parties concerned in the pay- 
ment of the duty entirely at the mercy 
of the Exciseman. The words “ annual 
value ” might mean either gross or net. 

Mr. AtpermMan W. LAWRENCE said, 
he understood that there was no inten- 
tion of altering the present mode of as- 
sessing the annual value of houses in 
the Metropolis. He wished to know if 
it was the intention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the present mode of 
arriving at the value of public-houses 
in the Metropolis was to be the mode 
provided for under the Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that was so; 
but no cognizance was taken above £50. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 195; 
Noes 1388: Majority 57.—(Div. List, 
No. 75.) 


Mr. J.G. HUBBARD said, that he 
should like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to apply this 
system of assessing on the annual value 
to the Metropolis, having regard to the 
Metropolis Valuation Act ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it might 
be that in the Metropolis a question 
might arise as to what system of valua- 
tion ought to be made the basis of cal- 
culation. It would be impossible, how- 
ever, for them, when their object, as the 
Committee must see, was to get-rid of 
these various fluctuating valuation sys- 
tems, to make any special exception in 
the case of the Metropolis. The valua- 
tion taken by the Revenue in ordinary 
transactions was the real annual value. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that if the 
real value of the dwelling houses was 
the rateable value, then it would have 
been satisfactory to take the rateable 
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yalue as a basis. But it was the fact 
that the full value of the dwelling house 
was not the amount at which it was 
rated in England. He should move, as 
an Amendment, to put in the clause 
the words ‘‘ if let for similar purposes.” 
The reason for that was that there was 
a tendency at the present day to reduce 
the number of licensed houses, and the 
consequence was that the value of those 
which remained became very much 
greater. The value of the public-house 
was very different from its value as a 
dwelling-house. A great many public- 
houses belonged to the brewers, who 
put people in to manage them. He 
should like to know how the value in 
those cases was to be ascertained? He 
entirely dissented from the proposal that 
the rateable value should be the guide 
in these cases. He wished the value on 
which the licence was to be paid to be 
that of its value as a public-house, and 
not as a dwelling house. The increment 
upon the value of a public-house was 
not like the goodwill of any other trade 
earned by industry; it was an incre- 
ment given by monopoly granted by the 
State, and that put it out of the cate- 
gory of ordinary dwelling-houses, and 
ordinary trade premises, seeing that the 
increment was one gained by monopoly 
granted by the State. He thought that 
the State ought to receive some benefit 
from the increase in value of public- 
houses. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider this, and 
adopt the Amendment he (Mr. Ander- 
son) now begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, line 
18, after ‘‘value,”’ insert ‘‘if let for 
similar purposes.” —( Mr. Anderson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. D.M‘LAREN said, that he did not 
consider that the word dwelling-houses 
sufficiently met this case. He might 
mention that there were 476 licensed 
houses in Edinburgh, which would not 
come under the description of public- 
houses. If the words dwelling-houses 
were allowed to remain in the Bill, 
those premises would, probably, be ex- 
empted from taxation altogether. He 
should propose that the word ‘ pre- 
mises” be substituted for ‘ dwelling- 
houses.”’ 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
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visable to adopt the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son), as any alteration would unsettle 
the law; it would be much better to 
leave it as it was. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that he had 


to move, as an Amendment, in page 16, 
leave out lines 18 to 30 inclusive, and 
insert :— 

“Tf the annual value of the premises in 


which the retailer shall retail spirits (in Ireland 
such value to be in accordance with Griffeth’s 
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The case of Ireland was very much 


harder than that which had been raised 
by the hon. Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. Watney). They were not depen- 
dent upon a varying value ; but they had 
a Government Valuation for houses, 
land, and all other property. Having 
such Government Valuation, it was 
rather unfair, at the present day, to say 
that for one particular purpose another 
value was to be taken. The Excise 
officer was privileged to come and say— 
‘*T do not approve of the rent, and I do 
not approve of the Government Valua- 
tion; and I will put upon your pre- 
mises a valuation of my own.” He 
would ask whether it was fair, in the 
present age, that such a state of things 
should exist? He would ask the Com- 
mittee whether they would allow a state 
of things which was a grievance in Ire- 
land to be still persisted in? He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to do away with 
that system of valuation for public- 
house licences, and to assess the duty 
upon the Government Valuation. The 
grounds upon which he asked that were 
very strong. The Poor Rate and County 
Cess were calculated upon Griffith’s 

Valuation, as was also the Income Tax. 

If the Government were satisfied with 





said, that it seemed to him to be unad- 
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Griffith’s Valuation for the collection of 
the Income Tax, was it right, or fair, 
that in the case of licences the whole 
matter should be left in the hands of an 
Excise officer? A great many of the 
Excise officers were men who would be 
open to bribery, and who also might be 
influenced by vindictive motives. He 
was acquainted with an instance where 
an Excise officer, from vindictive mo- 
tives to a publican, actually doubled the 
amount of his licence. However, that 
man was dismissed from the Inland Re- 
venue service two years afterwards. 
The argument had been adduced that 
the valuation was rather uneven, and 
that it ought not to stand. Perhaps 
it might be uneven; but it was the 
nearest valuation that they could get. 
It had been said that Griffith’s Valua- 
tion was higher in the North of Ireland 
than it was in the South and West. It 
seemed to him that that was only right, 
because they had trades in the North of 
Ireland which they had not in the South 
and West. But, although Griffith’s 
Valuation might be uneven, yet the valua- 
tion of the Excise officers was still more 
uneven. In his own county there were 
two houses which were as nearly alike as 
they could be; one of the occupiers was 
value at £8 a-year, and he paid alicence 
of £7 10s. 6d.; while his neighbour, 
within three doors, in a similar house, 
and who was assessed at the same 
amount, was only charged £5 lds. dd. 
That was the nature of the Excise 
Valuation, and he thought that a more 
uneven system could not be found. In 
another case, with which he was ac- 
quainted, two houses, one of which was 
occupied by a man who was rated at 
£5 15s., and paid £5 14s. 10d. licence ; 
while the occupier of a house with a 
similar valuation paid only £3 6s. 4d. 
In the same town a widow occupied a 
public-house, on which the rating was 
£8 8s., and she was charged £7 14s. 3d. 
licence. Another house, which was rated 
as high as £20 a-year, was only charged 
a licence of £7 0s. 3d. Those were not 
isolated cases; but the same amount of 
injustice occurred in a great many others. 
It was clearly unjust to charge £7 14s. 3d. 
for a licence on a house rated at £8 8:., 
while a man rated at £20 a few doors 
off should be charged less. If Griffith’s 
Valuation were adopted as the basis of 
the licence system the Revenue would 
be the gainer. In another town, he found 
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one man rated at £8 5s. 2d. and paying 
a licence of £7 11s. 4d.; while, in the 
same street, a man occupying a house © 
rated at £14, paid £4 6s. 3d. licence, 
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If the Government Valuation were 
adopted they would be sure that no 
favouritism would be practised. Under 
the present system, the appeal from the 
licence only lay to the Excise authorities, 
and it was of no use whatever. The 
authority was given to the Excise offi- 
cers in Ireland to fix the rating under 
the 5 & 6 Geo. IV. c. 81, which made 
provisions havingregard to houses which 
were rated to the Inhabited House Duty, 
In Ireland they had no Inhabited House 
Duty; and, therefore, the valuation went 
entirely into the hands of the Excise, 
The officers of Excise were, by the terms 
of the Act, to ascertain the value of the 
premises, and such valuation was to be 
conclusive and without appeal. He asked 
whether, in this civilized age, it was right 
to perpetuate such a system as that? 
Was it right to leave such power in the 
hands of one individual, and to expose 
persons to such temptations? He did 
not think it was right to place the power 
of taxing such valuable property as this 
in the hands of men receiving £50 or 
£100 a-year. For those reasons, he 
hoped that the Committee would accept 
the Amendment. If Griffith’s Valuation 
were adopted, no kind of abuse could be 
carried cn. Then every occupier who 
thought he was too highly rated ought 
to have an appeal. He begged to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. E. COLLINS said, that he desired 
to support the Amendment which had 
just been moved. In Ireland they had 
only one system of valuation, and that 
was Griffith’s. He did not defend that 
system ; but it was a uniform one, and 
it had existed for many years. For years 
past he had heard of great inequalities 
in the system of valuation by Excise 
officers. It was said that a very great 
amount of favouritism was shown; in 
some cases, premises were valued at 
double what the occupiers ought to pay ; 
and, in other cases, the existing valua- 
tion was very considerably beneath what 
it ought to be. When hecompared one 
system with another, without defending 
Griffith’s Valuation, yet he thought it 
was preferable to that by the Excise 
officers. He did not know whether some 
better system of valuation could not be 
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introduced; but he would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to give due weight to 
the representations of the hon. Member 
(Mr.O’Sullivan). He would appeal, most 
earnestly, to the Government to set 
aside the existing system of valuation 
by the Excise officers, whatever system 
they might introduce in place of it; but 
until an uniform valuation was made— 
and it could not be very long before one 
was made—he thought that they should 
fall back upon Griffiths’ system. It 
could be modified, to some extent, by 
adding a limited percentage where found 
necessary; but there could be no diffi- 
culty as to choosing between it and the 
valuation by Excise officers. 

Mr. GILL said, that he had very 
much pleasure in supporting the Amend- 
ment. He thought his word would have 
more weight, if he said he did not sup- 
port it as a publican’s friend, for in all 
these divisions he had voted against 
them; but, in this particular, he con- 
sidered that justice was on the side of 
the claim made by the present Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Sullivan) had given several rea- 
sons why Griffiths’ Valuation was a 
proper one to adopt. One consideration 
was, that a body of men, such as the 
Excise officers, should not have in their 
hands the Valuation of such a large 
amount of property as was at present 
the case. Another very strong reason 
seemed to him to be derived from the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, contained in a speech 
which he recently made. He condemned 
the fictitious and fluctuating valuations 
which now existed. Griffiths’ Valua- 
tion in Ireland was the only one which 
was not fictitious and fluctuating; more- 
over, it was the only certain valuation 
they had, and it was the valuation upon 
which all the taxes, whether Imperial 
or local, were collected. There was an- 
other reason why he should support the 
change advocated—namely, that the 
present system of valuation was unfair 
and unjust. The argument might be 
brought forward that Griffiths’ Valua- 
tion was not sufficient, because the 
value of property might have changed. 
He would admit that there was another 
matter in connection with public-house 
trading in Ireland which did not exist 
in England, and which should be taken 
into consideration. Undoubtedly, a very 
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large number of publicans in the small 
towns in Ireland were not engaged in 
that business alone, but they used the 
same premises for carrying on other 
businesses. Griffiths’ Valuation would 
be an exceedingly fair apportionment of 
the rent of the houses in which the 
carried on those different businesses. If 
they were to confine themselves to the 
publican business, many of those per- 
sons might take houses at a less rent 
than those they now occupied. They 
now paid a higher rent, because they 
used the houses for carrying on other 
businesses. In small towns the publi- 
cans usually sold everything required by 
the population, and if they did not, they 
would probably occupy houses at a much 
lower rent. He thought that Griffiths’ 
Valuation would be much fairer than 
that now made by the Excise officers. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
Government could not accede to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Limerick in the form in which he had 
proposed it; but, perhaps, they might 
arrive at a conclusion which might be 
satisfactory to the hon. Member. Cer- 
tain instances had been given of the 
great inequalities in the present system 
of valuation by the Excise. Under that 
system, an appeal might be made to the 
Inland Revenue authorities. The hon. 
Gentleman must admit that it was not 
the duty of the Government, or the 
Committee, to accept at once the state- 
ments he had made as to the inequali- 
ties of this system of valuations. Still, 
however, they thought it would be 
desirable to make some changes in the 
present system. In the first place, they 
proposed to remedy the anomaly and 
inconvenience at present existing by 
making a regular provision for appeals. 
Then came the question of Griffiths’ 
Valuation, and whether that should be 
adopted by the Bill as the basis of these 
licences ; and, if so, under what condi- 
tions it should be done? He was not 
able to admit the argument of the hon. 
Member, drawn from the instance of 
the Income Tax. He had stated that 
Griffiths’ Valuation, whatever might be 
its inequalities, had been in force in 
Ireland for the Income Tax. That was 
true; but when the Government first 
proposed Income Tax for Ireland, they 
took Griffiths’ Valuation, not because 
they approved of it, but because they 
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duced, and they were obliged to take it 
upon such valuation as they found ex- 
isting. They found that there was no 
other practical basis upon which they 
could collect it. The hon. Member 
would see that Griffiths’ Valuation, as it 
stood, was not conclusive, for the Income 
Tax was put in force in Ireland 10 years 
ago, and it was only within the last 10 
years that Griffiths’ Valuation had fallen 
so much out of proportion to the real 
value of property in different portions of 
Treland. He could affirm that for years 
and years it had been the object of suc- 
cessive Governments to introduce an Act 
of Parliament to re-model Griffiths’ 
Valuation, and it had not been done 
from arrears of Business. He was 
aware that there were certain powers of 
altering Griffiths’ Valuation; but it 
could only be done in certain cases, 
where a house was altered and struc- 
tural improvements were made. Then 
there was power to alter the valuation 
in respect of those improvements; but 
in cases where the value of premises had 
altered, and there had not been changes 
in the house itself, it was doubtful whe- 
ther such a power of altering the valua- 
tion existed. He affirmed, upon this 
fact, that Griffiths’ Valuation was in so 
imperfect a state that, though he ad- 
mitted it was recommended by being a 
public system, and though it had been 
originally framed with very considerable 
care, and at the time it was first made 
was a work of great merit, yet, in large 
portions of Ireland the value of property 
had so altered, that the real value was 
very much out of proportion to the 
valuation; and, for these reasons, it 
would be impossible for them to take 
Griffiths’ Valuation as an absolute stan- 
dard. He should not object to the re- 
ference as a basis, provided the valuation 
was neither too high nor too low. Where 
Griffiths’ Valuation was too high, he 
would not preclude the occupier from 
showing that the valuation was too high 
with reference to the actual letting value. 
But where it was too low, it might, he 
thought, be corrected by the introduc- 
tion of a percentage. Upon that basis, 
he thought, something might be ar- 
ranged and brought forward on Friday 
next, when he proposed to resume the 
discussion of the Bill in Committee. 

Mr. DALY said, the class of trade, as 
well as the class of public-houses in Ire- 
land, were entirely different from those 
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in Scotland. The present rent system 
afforded a fictitious valuation. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, he thought 
whatever allowance was made to publi- 
cans in Ireland should be made to pub- 
licans in England and Scotland. The 
Committee knew that there had been 
agricultural distress in Ireland, but he 
had never heard of distressed publicans, 
He was quite sure Griffiths’ Valuation 
was utterly worthless. He read an ex- 
tract, to show that the nominal valuation 
of houses in Dublin was ridiculously 
low; and, consequently, no one ever 
dreamed of treating it as a measure of 
their letting value. The Amendment 
was an attempt, in a round-about way, 
to reduce the sum paid by publicans in 
Ireland. He held there should be the 
same machinery with regard to licences 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Masor NOLAN said, he was sorry to 
contradict the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. D. M‘Laren). A great many 
publicans in Ireland had told him, no 
doubt too truly, that they were seriously 
distressed. He hoped the Government 
would receive the advice of the hon. Gen- 
tleman upon all matters excepting those 
relating to Irish finance, upon which he 
was the hardest man in the House. This 
Budget was very unfair to Ireland ; and 
as the Irish Members had supported the 
Government in the question of Income 
Tax, he thought they were entitled to 
some sort of consideration. The change 
introduced with reference to public- 
houses, with regard to the valuation 
question, had created a great deal of 
feeling in Ireland, and the question was 
one in which the Irish Members were 
bound to support the interests of their 
constituents. The Budget was so drawn 
as to be very favourable to the sellers of 
wine and beer, but unfavourable to the 
sellers of spirits. The hon. Member for 
Westmeath had pointed out that there 
were very few public-houses, properly 80 
called, in the Irish country towns. There 
were large shops where, besides gro- 
ceries and other articles, a comparatively 
small amount of spirits was sold. The 
true businesss lying in the sale of those 
things, the proprietor was satisfied with 
a small sale of spirits, and for that 
reason this increased taxation fell upon 
them very heavily. Then, again, there 
was the Income Tax, which although, 
no doubt, a very excellent taxyin itself, 
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cans. Surely, under all these circum- 
stances, the publicans in Ireland de- 
served a great deal of consideration ; 
and he trusted it would be shown to 
them by taking Griffiths’ Valuation as 
the standard for payment of spirit licen- 
ces. He would like to know when the 
proposed alteration was to be introduced, 
respecting which he might mention that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given the Committee no idea of what 
percentage he intended to apply? He 
would suggest that Progress should be 
reported, to afford an opportunity of in- 
troducing the proposed alteration. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he thought the 
hon. and gallant Member for abuses 
(Major Nolan) had been rather hard 
upon the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. D. M‘Laren). The hon. Member, as 


far as he (Lord Elcho) could gather, had | | 


done nothing more than ask for justice 
to be done between England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. Scotch Members believed 
that their countrymen were more heavily 
taxed than the people of Ireland, and 
they said that the inequality ought to 
be removed. He would only say with 
regard to the publicans in Ireland, if 
their case was a hard one, let it be re- 
dressed if possible; but if publicans in 
Scotland were still to be assessed at the 
full letting value of their premises, when 
publicans in Ireland were to be assessed 
on Griffiths’ Valuation, a very great in- 
justice would be done to the Scotch 
publicans; because, it was notorious 
that Griffith’s Valuation was by no 
means equal to the letting view, as 
Griffiths himself had admitted, when he 
stated that he had purposely put the 
valuation one-third below the proper 
letting value. There were other circum- 
stances in which this question of valua- 
tion might crop up, and the question of 
public-houses generally might come on 
for discussion in the course of the next 
Session. Now, he had observed that 
Irish Members tried to get an inch, and, 
having got an inch, they tried to get an 
éll. On this question of licences, an inch 
had been conceded to them by the Go- 
vernment proposal to take Griffiths’ 
Valuation as the measure of valuation 
with regard to public-houses; and the 
ell which the Irish Members would seck 
to get was the adoption of that valua- 
tion as the basis of the changes which 
they contemplated in the laws relating 
to land, by the scheme of compulsory 
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purchase of all the land in Ireland by 
the State, and its transfer from its 

resent owners, as was proposed by the 

on. Member for Oork City (Mr. 
‘Parnell). If the Government were 
pressed to take Griffiths’ Valuation on 
that occasion, what possible argument 
sag advanced against the pro- 
ie. SHAW said, the Amendment was 
proposed not for the purpose of favour- 
ing the Irish publicans, but to get rid of 
the admitted grievance of the valuation 
being left in the hands of an irrespon- 
sible person. He thought the Prime 
Minister had madea fair proposal tosettle 
the question, and he hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed to a divi- 
sion. He admitted that, in many cases, 
Griffiths’ Valuation was rather too 


ow. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, there was, 
as far as he could see, no difference as 
between the three countries further than 
the inequalities of detail which some- 
times accrued out of the actual necessity 
of arrangements. He suggested that 
the Amendment should be withdrawn, 
and that Progress be reported. On 
Friday, when the discussion would be 
resumed, he proposed to add, at the end 
of the clause, some provision of this 
kind— 

‘‘In the case of premises in Ireland, the 
anuual value upon which the duty on the licences 
in respect of the premises is to be charged, shall 
not exceed the amount of the value assigned 
thereto in the valuation in force under the 15 
and 16 Vic., cap. 63, with the addition of 20 per 
cent on such amount.” 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he de- 
sired to know whether the Excise offi- 
cer was to have any voice in determining 
how much of the 20 per cent above 
Griffiths’ Valuation was to be imposed ? 
He hoped the Prime Minister would de- 
sign some machinery for avoiding inter- 
ference on the part of the Excise officer 
in settling what proportion of the per- 
centage that was to be added. It was 
quite a mistake to suppose that all over 
Ireland Griffiths’ Valuation was lower 
than the actual valuation of property. 
In Limerick and Cork there were places 
where the valuation of houses was below 
Griffiths’ Valuation. Care, therefore, 
must be taken that in such cases the 
proposed alteration did not work mis- 
chief. The public-houses, in many cases, 
were fully assessed, and it would be a 
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great hardship if any addition was made 
to the assessment. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, it was al- 
leged that Griffiths’ Valuation was, to 
some extent, under the market value of 
property ; but no proof had been given 
that it was not above the market price 
at the present moment, and, therefore, 
he objected to take it for granted that 
the value of these houses was 20 per 
cent above that valuation. He would 
like to know whether the Excise officer 
was still to rule in this matter and assess 
ashe liked? He had no objection to 
withdraw his Amendment in accordance 
with the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He thought, however, that 
20 per cent, in addition to Griffiths’ 
Valuation, would be too much. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
give a power of appeal in all these cases. 
He might say that it was a mistake to 
think that the value of house property 
in Ireland had increased. He knew of 
cases in which the value of house pro- 
perty had decreased 10 or 20 per cent 
within the last few years. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he should like to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter could tell the Committee definitely 
when the third reading of the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill 
would be taken? He had already ex- 
pressed his opinion that it would be most 
convenient to take it on Monday. Ifthe 
Government wished to take Supply on 
Tuesday, then he would use his best 
exertions to prevent any Motion being 
put down for that day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
difficult to state the exact course which 
would be taken, Assuming that they 
disposed of the Report on the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill 
to-morrow, they would go on on Friday 
with the Bill at present under notice. 
As he understood it would be inconve- 
nient to some hon. Gentlemen that the 
thirdreading of the Compensation tor Dis- 
turbance (Ireland) Bill should be fur- 
ther postponed, he would see if it could 
be taken on Monday. They wished to 
take Supply on Monday, and to take the 
third reading of the present Bill on Tues- 
day or Thursday. But, as he under- 
stood that it would not be convenient to 
a large number of hon. Members, he 
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would take the assurance of his right 
hon. Friend, and would accept his pro- 
posal to sacrifice Monday, and to take 
their chance of Supply on Tuesday, upon 
his promise that he would use his ex- 
ertions to keep them clear of Motions, 
Otherwise, it must be understood that 
the third reading of the Compensation 
for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill would be 
taken on Tuesday; but, if there were 
no Motions for Tuesday, it would be 
taken on Monday. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 
Instruction to the Committee, That 
they have power to divide the Bill into 
two Bills.—( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported. 


SAVINGS BANKS (No. 1) BILL. 


As amended, to be printed [ Bill 273]; 
re-committed for Monday next. 


SAVINGS BANKS (No. 2) BILL. 


As amended, to be printed [Bill 274]; 
re-commatted for Monday next. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

SOUTH AFRICA—THE CAPE COLONY— 
SIR BARTLE FRERE. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked 
whether the despatches to which he 
had referred some days ago had now 
arrived from the Cape; and whether 
the Prime Minister could make any ar- 
rangements with a view to bringing for- 
ward the question of the Administra- 
tion of Sir Bartle Frere ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; the 
earliest of the days I named when the 
despatches could be expected has not 
yet arrived. I think the House will 
remember that the earliest day I men- 
tioned was the 25th, and this is only the 
2lst. We have had no further infor- 
mation. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON desired to 
say, in explanation, that an hon. Frie 
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of his told him that he had received 
despatches. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had re- 
ceived the whole of the Reports of the 
debate with reference to the Confedera- 
tion Scheme, and he presumed they 
must have come by the same packet as 
ought to have brought the Government 
despatches. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment were waiting, not merely for the 
Report of the debate, which he had no 
doubt had arrived, but for Sir Bartle 
Frere’s views of that debate and the 
whole situation. It might take Sir 
Bartle Frere a little time to prepare his 
despatches on the subject. 


Motion agreed to. 


SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That asum, not exceeding £3,200,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty to pay off and dis- 
charge Exchequer Bonds that will become due 
and payable during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Friday. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACT® (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Biut 247.] 
(Colonel Alexander, Mr. Robert N. Fowler, Mr. 
Villiers Stuart, Mr. Whitley, Mr. William 

Holmes, and Mr. Blake.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Coroner ALEXANDER, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the third time, 
expressed his thanks to the Government 
for the assistance they had rendered 
him in passing this valuable Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Colonel Alexander.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Dr.” Cameron, Bill to amend 
“The Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867,’’ and 
“The Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, 
Amendment Act, 1879,’’ ordered to be brought 
in by Dr. Cameron, Sir Epwarp CoLEBROOKE, 
Mr. Macxrnrosu, and Mr. ANDERSON. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill275.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


{Juty 22, 1880} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 22nd July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Puntic Bris—First Reading— 
Industrial Schools Acts Amendment * (152); 
Merchant Seamen (Payment of Wages, &c.)* 
(153); Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act (1880) 
Amendment * (154); Artizans and Labourers 
Dwellings (Scotland) Provisional Order 
(Leith) * (155); Metropolis Improvement 
a Modification (Provisional Order) * 
156). 

Second Reading—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Hendy Bank Common)* (137); Inclosure 
Provisional Order (Steventon Common)* 
(139); Inclosure Provisional Order (Llan- 
degley Rhos Common)* (138); Inclosure 
Provisional Order (Lizard Common) * (136); 
Public Health (Scotland) Provisional Order 
(Lanark) * (142); Public Health (Scotland) 
Provisional Order (Blantyre) * (141); South 
Western (of London) District Post Office * 
(135) ; Local Government Provisional Order 
(Poor Law) (No. 2) * (140); Inclosure Pro- 
visional Order (Llanfair Hills) * (145). 

Committee—Census (131). 

Committee— Report—Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (London) * (101); 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Artizans and Labourers Dwellings 
(Dublin) and Waterworks (Armagh) * (114); 
Census (Ireland) (147); County Court Juris- 
diction in Lunacy (Ireland)* (146); Census 
(Scotland) * (149); Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation * (132). 

Report—Educational Endowments (Scotland) 
(148-157); Taxes Management * (123-161). 


CENSUS BILL—(No. 131.) 
(The Viscount Enfield.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.” —( Zhe Viscount Enfield.) 


Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he desired to say a few words upon 
the subject of the omission of any Re- 
turn as to the religious condition of 
the country. He did not wish to move 
any new clause upon the subject; but 
he was requested; on behalf of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, to call at- 
tention to one or two facts. Their 
Lordships would remember that, on 
a former occasion, a religious Census 
was generally supposed to have been 
taken. The point to which he desired 
that attention should be drawn was, 
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that this religious Census was not made 
by the authority of Parliament—nor 
under any compulsory power which was 
necessary to secure its accuracy. Their 
Lordships were also probably aware that 
a discussion arose in that House upon 
the subject as to whether the Secretary 
of State was authorized to issue Papers 
upon the religious condition of the 
country, and objections were taken to 
his so doing. Upon the point being re- 
ferred to the Law Officers of the Crown, 
the opinion was given that the Act for 
authorizing the Census did not authorize 
‘the collection of information on the 
subject of the religious condition of the 
country, and therefore the Returns which 
contained the so-called religious Census 
were not really an authoritative religious 
Census, but a collection of statistics by 
an individual—Mr. Mann—-who was em- 
ployed by the Registrar General, and 
whose statement might or might not be 
correct. Doubts had been thrown upon 
the accuracy of that Return, and it was 
satisfactory to know that it was not 
made under the provisions of the Census 
Act. The clergy were anxious that at- 
tention should be drawn to this matter, 
because they were of opinion that many 
arguments had been founded upon the 
accuracy of those Returns as if they were 
sanctioned by the Act, whereas they were 
not at all authorized by Parliament. 
The Dissenting communities seemed to 
be exceedingly unwilling that an accu- 
rate religious.Census should be taken, or, 
indeed, that there should be any Return 
as to religious profession. He should not 
think for a moment of moving any clause 
providing that such Census should be 
made; but he thought it right, after the 
representations laid before him, to call 
their Lordships’ attention to the fact that 
the so-called religious Census of 20 
years ago was nothing more nor less than 
a private document. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 
Clauses 1 and 2 severally agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Enumerators to be ap- 
pointed). 

Eart FORTESCUE moved, as an 
Amendment, at end of clause, to add— 

(“And any municipal corporation or any 
sanitary authority may, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, make or cause to be 
made, at its own charge, any additions to the 
particulars required herein to be made, and also 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 


{LORDS} 
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such summaries of such additions as may appear 
to be desirable for local service and informa. 
tion.’’) 
The noble Lord pointed out that it had 
been found necessary by some local 
medical officers to carry out themselves, 
for sanitary purposes, a detailed Census, 
house by house, and street by street, 
and especially by the London School 
Board, to institute a Census for educa- 
tional purposes. It was obvious that 
such supplementary Censuses, as they 
might be termed, could be made far 
more economically when the general 
Census was being made; and as he 
proposed they should be made at the 
expense of the rates, it was not likely 
that the representatives of the rate- 
payers would sanction the expenditure, 
unless they considered the information 
to be thus obtained worth the money. 
Viscount ENFIELD said, he could 
not accede to the Amendment, on the 
ground that it would cause delay, and 
that there would be great difficulty in 
apportioning the expenses among the 
different local authorities; and also on 
the ground that there would be a want 
of uniformity, inasmuch as each local 
authority would probably ask for a 
totally different return. Then, again, as 
to the expense which would be incurred, 
there would be a great outcry in the 
localities charged with it. 


Committee. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 4 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (An abstract of returns to be 
printed and laid before Parliament). 


Eart FORTESCUE moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 4, line 18, to leave 
out (‘‘twelve”’) and insert (‘‘ three”). 
The noble Lord said, the Amendment 
provided that the preliminary abstract 
of the Returns should be laid before 
Parliament within three months, instead 
of twelve as provided by the clause. 
What had influenced him in proposing 
it was the fact that the tardiness with 
which the Census came out practically 
deprived it of much of its utility. The 
amount of changes annually of resi- 
dence, numbers, &c., particularly in 
towns, being so great, of which the 
noble Lord gave some examples. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he had 
communicated with the Local Govern- 
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ment Board, whom he had found very 
desirous that the work of the Census 
should be carried out as speedily as was 
consistent with the due care requisite in 
such a proceeding. Finding that they 
had no objection, he would therefore 
agree to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to; word substi- 
tuted accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendment to be 
received Zo-morrow. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—(Nos. 106, 148.) 
(The Lord President.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Clause 1 (Interpretation of terms). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Prest- 
pent, Amendment made, in page 2, 
line 4, by leaving out from (‘‘ to”) to 
(“1878”) inclusive, in line 5, and in- 
serting— 

(“The Universities of Scotland which have 


already been dealt with by the Commissioners 
under the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1858.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Appointment of Commis- 
sioners). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Prest- 
pent, Amendment made, by leaving out 
from (‘‘and’’) in page 2, line 36, to end 
of clause, and inserting— 

(‘Including reasonable travelling and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of their 
duties under this Act, shall be paid out of 
moneys to be voted by Parliament.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Scope of Commission). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Prest- 
DENT, Amendment made, in page 3, 
line 1, after (‘‘ education”), by insert- 
ing the words (‘‘in Scotland ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Powers of Commissioners). 
Eart SPENCER, in moving an 
Amendment to the clause which gave 
the Commissioners powers, after public 
inquiry, to prepare drafts of schemes 
altering to any extent the conditions, 


{Juny 22, 1880} 
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purposes, and provisions of educational 
endowments, or amalgamating or divid- 
ing such endowments, or altering the 
constitution of, or abolishing, the exist- 
ing governing bodies, &c., said, he 
wished to insert, in page 3, line 7, the 
word ‘‘removing”’ in the place of the 
word “abolishing.” ; 


Moved, in page 3, line 7, to leave out 
(‘‘abolishing,”’) and insert (‘‘ remoy- 
ing.””)—( The Lord President.) 


Lorp ABERDARE: I desire to make 
a few observations with regard to this 
clause, and I regret that I did not call 
your Lordships’ attention to it when the 
Bill was in Committee. The English 
Act has the words, ‘‘ the Commissioners 
shall have power, after such examination 
or public inquiry ;” and I am told that 
if the first inquiry were made public, it 
would throw a difficulty in the way of 
framing original draft schemes. In 
England, the practice is for the Commis- 
sioners to take the first step by means of 
examination—that is to say, they obtain 
papers and all the necessary documents 
and examine witnesses. I see a noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Clinton) who is a 
Member of the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, who, no doubt, knows how these 
inquiries are conducted, and he will be 
able to give us the benefit of his experi- 
ence upon this subject. I am informed 
that if the words are left as they now 
stand, great difficulty will be experi- 
enced, and a great deal of needless op- 
position raised, which we all know will 
necessitate additional expenditure. 

Loxp CLINTON said, he entirely 
agreed with the noble Lord (Lord Aber- 
dare) that considerable difficulty would 
be felt if the measure passed in its pre- 
sent form. He was of opinion that the 
words ‘‘ examination or” should be in- 
serted before the word “ inquiry.” 

Lorp DENMAN said, he could not 
agree with the noble Lord The Lord Pre- 
sident’s Amendment, nor with the reten- 
tion of the word ‘‘abolishing.” He 
considered that the Bill was sufficiently 
arbitrary, and that there should not be 
any such change in the constitution of 
the Governing Bodies. 


Motion agreed to; word substituted 
accordingly. 
Toe Marquess or HUNTLY: My 


Lords, I have a Proviso which I wish 
should be added to the clause, and [ 
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will say, in the first place, that it does 
not in any way affect the principle of 
the Bill, which I cordially approve. 
But my desire is to prevent a retrograde 
movement being effected by the altera- 
tion of the constitution of certain Go- 
verning Bodies of Trusts in Scotland. 
Your Lordships will be aware that on 
the former occasion when the Bill was 
debated in Committee, I called your 
attention to the existence of large and 
important Trusts which were governed 
by Governing Bodies elected, to a certain 
extent, by popular representation ; but 
I did not on that occasion move any 
Amendment. The noble Earl the Pre- 
sident of the Council (Earl Spencer) said 
that the Bill was not such as would 
interfere with such large and important 
institutions as Heriot’s Hospital, in 
Edinburgh, but with those small en- 
dowments which exist throughout Scot- 
land. But, my Lords, I have been 
since then informed that there is hardly 
a large town in Scotland in which there 
is not some Trust connected with it 
which is managed by Governors, two- 
thirds of whom are elected by the popu- 
lar vote; and there are, generally speak- 
ing, members of Town Council elected 
by voters who are nominated as Gover- 
nors to carry out the Trusts under such 
conditions as have been provided for by 
the will of the founder. My Lords, I 
have no objection whatever to limitation 
of the number of the Governors; but 
what I desire is that there should be no 
alteration in such Governing Bodies so 
as to create any disproportion between 
those who are elected by popular vote 
and those who are otherwise appointed. 
What I wish is that the proportion which 
now exists should be maintained ; and I 
am certainly justified in making this 
demand by the fact that whenever there 
has been a Governing Body acting under 
this popular form of election, it has been 
found throughout the whole of Scotland, 
but more particularly in Edinburgh, that 
Trusts have been managed in such a 
manner as to deserve the confidence of 
the people. I can apprise your Lord- 
ships that considerable feeling exists in 
Scotland upon the subject, although it 
is very likely that the Commissioners, 
whoever they may be, whoare appointed, 
would be very cautious in altering 
the constitution of such a Governing 
Body. If it should be done, as I said 
before, I cannot help thinking it would 


The Marquess of Huntly 
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be a retrograde step on their part. I 
think that when persons are elected by 
the ratepayers for the purpose of govern- 
ing an endowment, it would be a retro- 
grade step to interfere with this popu- 
lar representation and substitute for ita 
system of nomination. The Amend. 
ment I have to move is that there be 
added at the end of the clause— 

“Provided always, that the Commissioners 

shall not have power to abulish any governing 
body, the members of which to the extent of 
one-half or upwards of their number are elected 
by the persons having the Parliamentary or 
municipal franchise within any district or area ; 
and shall not have power to alter the constitution 
of such governing body to the effect of reducing 
the proportion of such elected members.’’ 
One reason why I move this Amendment 
is because I see that in several of the 
institutions some of the members of the 
Governing Body are elected by the rate- 
payers, and others nominated by Church 
Bodies and ecclesiastical dignitaries; 
and there is a general feeling through- 
out Scotland that the proportion of 
elected Governors should be maintained, 
as in all Trusts in administration there 
has never been established any charge 
of malversation or maladministration. 
On that account I hope the Amendment 
will be accepted. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE hoped that 
the Amendment of the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Huntly) would not 
be accepted. So far as he (the Earl 
of Airlie) could see, the noble Mar- 
quess had not given a reason for it; 
but, in taking this retrograde step, he 
stated the school boards were elected by 
the ratepayers, and asked, if that was so, 
why could not those Governing Bodies 
be elected in the same way, or a propor- 
tion of them? He (the Earl of Airlie) 
submitted there was no analogy between 
the two cases. Members of school 
boards were very properly elected by 
the ratepayers ; but those were cases 
that were almost entirely confined to 
towns. His noble Friend said there 
had been no complaint of malversation 
by Bodies so elected ; but he (the Earl of 
Airlie) had heard before now, he thought, 
of misgovernment and mismanagement 
by large bodies of Governors elected by 
popular representation. 

Eart SPENCER: I am glad my 
noble Friend who spoke last (the Earl 
of Airlie) has stated his views as to this 
matter. I confess I am not disposed on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
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to agree to the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hunily), 
and I think the Government might 
very well refuse it for the reasons just 
given. It would have the effect of tying 
the hands of the Commissioners too 
much, to restrict them in the way pro- 
posed. No doubt, as the noble Mar- 
quess says, there has been no gene- 
ral case of maladministration brought 
against the municipal and other cor- 
porations and the trustees who manage 
endowments in Scotland; but, at the 
same time, I think it is desirable that 
the new Commissioners should have full 
power to consider the composition of the 
new Trusts they may make with regard 
to endowments. I should like to repeat 
what I said when the matter was first 
discussed—namely, that I should be 
very sorry indeed to see the representa- 
tive character of the present trustees 
altogether swept away in the constitu- 
tion of the new Trust; and I think, if the 
noble Marquess will examine into what 
has been done in England, he will find 
that the representative character of the 
different localities has been maintained 
in all the new schemes. I have ex- 


amined into two very important endow- 
ments reformed or re-constituted under 
the Charity Commissioners—one 


in 
Westminster, the Emanuel Trust, and 
one in Bristol. Inthe case of the West- 
minster Trust, I would point out to the 
noble Marquess that the representative 
character is maintained in a great degree. 
I cannot give the numbers precisely, 
but I can give them sufficiently near to 
show the large representative character 
of the Trust. There are 21 Governors, 
10 nominated by the Oorporation of 
London, six by the School Board of 
London, and the Members for West- 
minster are either on the Body or have 
power to name two representatives. 
That will show that in this Trust, which 
is somewhat similar to the Trusts in 
Scotland, the representative character of 
the original Trust has been largely main- 
tained in the new Trust. With regard 
to the Bristol case, this is another im- 
portant educational endowment. It is 
practically under the municipality; there 
are 13 municipal trustees, who are gen- 
tlemen named by the Lord Chancellor 
from the municipality, for the purpose 
of administering a great many of the 
endowments of Bristol. Besides these, 
there are two elected by the school 
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board, two by the town council, and 
one by the masters of the grammar 
school, and one by the masters of some 
other school. I do not think, under 
those circumstances, there need be any 
fear that the representative character of 
the old Trusts will be entirely discarded 
from the new Trusts. The new Oom- 
missioners should, I think, have liberty 
and power to deal with these Trusts; and 
I feel sure they will follow the prece- 
dent in England, and that they will 
not disregard the elective character of 
the Trust in any action they may take. 
Having made these remarks, I am afraid 
I musi ask your Lordships not to agree 
to the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Schemes not to interfere 
with modern endowments). 


Eart SPENCER said, that in order 
to meet the suggestions of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Watson), who he 
regretted to see was not in his place 
that evening, he should propose the 
following Amendment :— 

In page 3, line 14, after (‘‘any’’) 

insert (‘‘ educational’), and leave out 
(‘‘an’’) and insert (‘“‘any’’); line 15, 
leave out (‘‘ to charitable uses’’); line 
16, after (‘‘ Act’) insert— 
(‘‘ or interfering with any endowment or part 
part of an endowment belonging to any State- 
aided school, or to any public school under the 
Education (Scotland) Acts, 1872 and 1878”) ; 


Line 16, after (‘‘endowment’’) insert 
(‘‘or the school board, as the case may 
be’’); line 17, leave out from (‘‘scheme’’) 
to the end of the clause and insert as a 
new paragraph— 

(‘Nothing in this Act shall authorise the 
making of any scheme interfering with any en- 
dowment or part of an endowment which has 
been regulated by a Provisional Order made 
and confirmed pursuant to the provisions of the 
Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869, 
or the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 
1878, unless the governing body of such endow- 
ment assent to the scheme, ‘or unless the 
governing body have, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, failed to give effect to the pro- 
visions of such provisional order.’’) 


Amendments agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Tue Mareqvess or HUNTLY moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 3, line 


15, to leave out (‘‘ fifty”) and insert 
(‘thirty’), so.as to extend the opera- 
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tion of the Act to all endowments more 
than 30 years old. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he could not agree to 
the Amendment, and pointed out that 
it might have this effect, that a man 
might, above 30 years after he had 
granted an endowment, be exposed to 
the mortification of seeing his endow- 
ment interfered with under his nose, 
and his wishes disregarded. The noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Huntly) 
himself might give an endowment, and 
live to see it taken over. 

Earnt SPENCER said, that as he read 
the Amendment, it was intended to en- 
large the scope of the operations of the 
measure; but if they once departed 
from the limit which had been fixed 
they would hardly know where to 
stop, and as 50 years had been adopted 
in the English Act, he thought that 
precedent had better be followed. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Clause 10 (Application to education of 
non-educational endowments). 

On the Motion of The Lorp PresipEnt, 
the following Amendment was made :— 
In page 4, lines 37 and 38, leave out 
(‘* Any body of trustees, corporate or in- 


corporate, or any guild having’’) and 
insert (‘‘ The governing body of’’). 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Further Amendments made. 


Clause 25 (Approval of Scotch Edu- 
cation Department to schemes). 


On the Motionof The Lorp PresipEnt, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 8, line 1, leave out from (‘that ”’) 
to the end of the clause, and insert— 


(“ Unless within two months after the publi- 
cation of the scheme as approved a petition is 
presented to the Scotch Education Department, 
as in this section mentioned, such scheme may 
be approved by Her Majesty by an Order in 
Council without being laid before Parliament. 

‘*During the said two months a petition 

raying that the scheme may be laid before 

arliament may be presented to the Scotch 
Education Department by the governing body 
of the endowment to which the scheme relates, 
or by the town council of any municipal burgh 
directly affected by the scheme, or by any rate- 
payers (not less than twenty) of any municipal 
burgh or parish or place directly affected by the 
scheme, or by any person or persons having a 
ee in the endowment or any part 
of it.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
The Marquess of Huntly 


{LORDS} 
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Clause 26 (Proceedings where scheme 
is remitted). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Presient, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
page 8, line 3, after (‘‘ declaration”) 
insert— 

(** The Scotch Education Department shall 
transmit to the Commissioners any objections or 
suggestions made to them in writing respecting 
such scheme, and”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 31 (Scheme to be laid before 
Parliament, and approved by Order in 
Council). 

Onthe Motion of The Lorp Presrpent, 
the following Amendments made:—In 
page 9, lines 15 and 16, leave out from 
(‘‘ After the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment have approved a scheme”) and 
insert— 

(‘If at the expiration of the time for a peti- 
tion to the Scotch Education Department pray- 
ing that a scheme be laid before Parliament, no 
such petition has been presented, it shall be 
lawful for Her Majesty, by Order in Council, 
to declare her approbation of such scheme with- 
out the same being laid before Parliament. 

‘‘ If any such petition has been presented, the 
Scotch Education Department ’’) ; 


Page 9, line 16, leave out (‘‘it”’) 
and insert (‘‘the scheme’’); line 23, 
leave out (‘‘and the scheme’’) and in- 
sert as the beginning of a new para- 
graph (‘‘A scheme when approved by 
Her Majesty in Council”’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* on Monday next; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 157.) 


Eart SPENCER: My Lords, in per- 
formance of the promise I gave to your 
Lordships on the last occasion, I will 
now proceed to name the Commissioners 
whose appointments have been approved 
of by Her Majesty. They are as fol- 
lows :—Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord 
Reay, Professor George Ramsay, of 
Glasgow; and Alexander Craig Sellar, 
advocate. 


CENSUS (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 147.) 
(The Viscount Enfield.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 and 2 severally agreed to. 
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Clause 3 (By whom the account shall 
be taken). 

The Eart or LEITRIM, in moving, 
as an Amendment, in page 1, line 26, 
after (‘‘the’’) to insert (‘‘name”’); and 
in lines 26 and 27, after (‘ profession ’’) 
insert (‘‘ condition as to marriage, rela- 
tion to head of family ’’); said, he would 

oint out that it would be desirable to 
fee an accurate Return of all the house- 
holders in Ireland, and other facts, 
which would be very useful in future 
legislation for that country. If that 
were not done, the Census would be of 
no utility. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he under- 
stood, from inquiries which he had made 
on the subject, that the words in the 
Bill, ‘‘ or such further particulars,” met 
the case. Under these words the in- 
formation the noble Earl desired could 
be obtained, and, in fact, was obtained 
in 1871. He, therefore, thought the 
Amendment unnecessary. 


Amendment, (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported without Amendment, and 
to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 22nd July, 1880. 


MINUTES]— New Memper Sworn — David 
Milne Home, esquire, for Berwick upon 
Tweed. 

Suppty — considered in Committee— Resolution 
[July 21] reported. 

Pustic Brtts—Ordered—First Reading—Drain- 
age and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (No. 3)* [278]; Corn Re- 
turns * [277]. 

Second Reading — Post Office Money Orders 
[172]; Universities and College Estates Act 
Amendment [257]; Merchant Shipping 
(Fees and Expenses) * [267]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Coimimittee— 
Kinsale Harbour * [266]. 





Committee— Partnerships (No. 2) (re-comm.) * 
[269]—n.r. 

Considered as amended—Compensation for Dis- 
turbance (Ireland) [271-276]. 

Third Reading — Revenue Offices (Scotland) 
Holidays* [254]; Limitation of Costs (Ire- 
land) * [260], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—_—orn0nNea —- 


METROPOLITAN AND METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT RAILWAYS (CITY LINES 
AND EXTENSIONS) BILL. 


SUSPENSION OF STANDING ORDERS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That, in the case of the Metropolitan and 
Metropolitan District Railways (City Lines and 
Extensions) Bill, Standing Orders 207 and 239 
be suspended.” —(Sir Edward Watkin). 


Mr. GORST said, he rose for the pur- 
pose of opposing the suspension of the 
Standing Orders; and he opposed their 
suspension on this ground—if ever there 
was a Bill which ought to pass through 
all the regular Forms of the House, it 
was the Bill now under discussion. The 
Standing Orders were intended to pre- 
vent the promoters of Private Bills from 
taking the House of Commons by sur- 
prise, and smuggling through the House 
Bills involving important general prin- 
ciples, without affording a proper oppor- 
tunity for having those principles dis- 
cussed. In the case of the present Bill, 
a most important general principle was 
raised; and although, no doubt, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hythe 
(Sir Edward Watkin), whom he (Mr. 
Gorst) saw in his place, would endeavour 
to make out that there was no very im- 
portant principle raised by the Bill, but 
yet, when the hon. Member for Hythe 
was addressing a more congenial au- 
dience, in the shape of the shareholders 
of a Railway Company, he boasted that 
the Bill repealed virtually certain sec- 
tions of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act; and the hon. Member added, 
that if the measure passed, as he hoped 
it would, in the House of Commons, it 
would be possible in the future for Rail- 
way Companies to set at naught the 
provisions of that Act by having clauses 
introduced into the middle of a Private 
Bill, which would effectually take them 
out of the operation of that Act. 

Str EDWARD WATKIN rose to 
Order. He thought the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Gorst), in discussing whe- 
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ther the Standing Orders should be sus- 
pended, in order to enable a Private 
Bill to be considered, was travelling 
very much out of his way in the remarks 
he was addressing to the House. 

Mr. GORST, continuing, said,the ques- 
tion was not whether the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act was a bad measure, 
but whether, in this particular instance, 
the House would depart from its Stand- 
ing Orders or not. Surely, it was more 
than ever necessary to adhere to the 
Standing Orders, when the Bill with 
which they were dealing raised so im- 
portant a question as the alteration of 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. 
He was surprised at the silence with 
which the Motion for suspending the 
Standing Orders had been made. He 
certainly thought some reason should 
have been given by the promoters of the 
Bill, in justification for this departure 
from the ordinary course ; whereas, he 
scarcely knew who it was who moved 
the suspension of the Standing Orders, 
and no reason had been given by the 
promoters of the Bill for the extraor- 
dinary course taken. The delay, if 
there had been delay, had been at the 
instance of the promoters themselves. 
In the last Session of the late Parlia- 
ment, they lost considerable time by 
their own dilatory proceedings; in the 
present Parliament, they had lost at 
least a month by the same kind of delay 
and dilatory proceeding. It was, there- 
fore, too much for the promoters of a 
Private Bill to come down to the House, 
and ask to be relieved of the conse- 
quences of their own delay by so drastic 
a measure as the suspension of the 
Standing Orders, without giving a single 
reason why the Standing Orders ought 
to be suspended. The hon. Member for 
Hythe would tell them that this was 
not the time to discuss the Bill. He 
(Mr. Gorst) had only occupied the time 
of the House in explaining the general 
effect of the peculiar clauses of the Bill, 
and he thought they afforded sufficient 
reason why the ordinary course of pro- 
cedure should be adopted, and why the 
Standing Orders ought not to be sus- 
pended. Under these circumstances, he 
would oppose the Motion for suspending 
the Standing Orders. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 82; Noes 
142: Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 76.) 


Sir Edward Watkin 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. D. O’CONOR asked what effect 
the division would have? Oould the 
Bill be brought on again ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the effect of 
the Vote just taken by the House was 
against the suspension of the Standing 
Orders. On another occasion the Bill 


Torpedo Service. 


might be brought forward. 


QUESTIONS. 


—<.0o— 
AFGHANISTAN. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (for Mr. Onstow) 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he can, without inconvenience 
to the public Service, state definitely 
what is the policy of the Government 
regarding our present and future posi- 
tion in Afghanistan ; and, if he can state 
the day when he proposes to take the 
discussion on the Indian Budget; and 
if, on that day, he will be prepared to 
state to the House the sum proposed to 
be borne by this country for the Expenses 
of the Afghan War ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the House will have observed, from 
the statements in the newspapers to-day, 
that the position of Cabul and Afghan- 
istan generally is at the present moment 
somewhat critical, although I should say 
it is not unsatisfactory. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I thought it desirable, with 
reference to the Question of the hon. 
Member, to telegraph to Lord Ripon 
whether a statement in the House of the 
position of affairs would be of advantage; 
and, in answer to that telegram, I re- 
ceived one from him yesterday that an 
important Durbar would be held to-day 
at Cabul, and it would be better that 
no statement should be made to the 
House till after the Durbar. Under 
these circumstances, perhaps, I shall be 
excused from answering the Question. 
I may be able to give some information 
on Monday next. I will then also state 
when the Indian Budget will be taken, 
and the sum proposed to be borne by 
this country for the expenses of the 
Afghan War. 


ARMY—THE TORPEDO SERVICE. 

Mr. HANBURY-TRACY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If it is the 
case that officers of the Army and Mi- 
litia employed on the torpedo service 
do not receive compensation when they 












are maimed or injured in the execution 
of their special duties; and, if not, if it 
is his intention to assimilate the position 
of officers in the Army to that of those 
in the Navy who, when undertaking a 
similar special duty, are so compensated ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to thank him for 
postponing his Question until to-day, as, 
when he gave Notice of it, the War 
Office had no knowledge of the practice 
of the Admiralty as to the pensions of 
officers wounded in torpedo or similar 
service. I have now had time to study 
the Naval Regulations; but all I can 
tell my hon. Friend is, that his sugges- 
tion shall receive attention. It involves, 
as an Army question, considerations of a 
serious character. 


CRIMINAL LAW— MENDICANTS AND 
VAGRANTS—SENTENCE OF 
FLOGGING. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a sentence of flogging lately passed 
by the Chairman of the Surrey Sessions 
upon a prisoner as a mendicant and a 
vagrant; whether such punishment, 
under an Act passed in 1754, has not 
long been regarded as obsolete; and, 
whether he will not take steps to prevent 
its occurrence in the future? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, his attention had been called 
to the Question. His hon. Friend ap- 
peared to be under the impression that 
the punishment in this case was inflicted 
under an Act passed in 1754, but it was 
not so. The punishment was inflicted 
under an Act of George IV., entitled 
“An Act for the punishment of idle and 
disorderly persons in England”—to the 
effect that when an incorrigible rogue 
had been committed to the House of 
Correction a certain number of times 
within one year the punishment of 
flogging might be inflicted if the magis- 
trate thought fit. He (Sir William 
Harcourt) had written for an account of 
the prisoner, and he had received a 
letter from the Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions, giving a history of the prisoner, 
William Newman, from which it appeared 
that the Chairman of the Quarter Ses- 
sions had known Newman for many 
years, he having been between 30 and 
40 times convicted before him, from the 
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year 1865, at intervals down to the 
present time, and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment, and once sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for five years 
for having received stolen property. 
The prisoner, the Chairman mentioned, 
was the author of the observation— 
‘‘Only fools and horses work; I am 
neither a fool nora horse,” adding thathe 
had a comfortable place in Wandsworth 
Prison whenever he chose to go there. 
He was an able-bodied man of about 
45 years, and the Chairman thought he 
deserved some additional punishment. 
Although not an advocate of corporal 
punishment, he (Sir William Harcourt) 
thought if there was a case in which 
such punishment might be resorted to, 
in order to make a man earn his own 
living, it was this one. 


LAW AND POLICE — CONVICTION OF 
POLICE CONSTABLES FOR PERJURY. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, in the case of the 
two police constables who were convicted 
of perjury at the Staffordshire Summer 
Assizes in 1879, and sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment, a memorial has 
been forwarded to the Home Office 
urging on the Home Secretary the 
innocence of these men; whether such 
memorial was signed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Staffordshire, the chairman 
and deputy chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions, the clerk of the peace, the chair- 
man and clerk of the bench of magis- 
trates which committed the prisoners for 
trial, by numerous influential persons 
in Staffordshire, and by eighteen out of 
twenty-four jurymen who served on the 
trials of these two men; and, whether, 
if this be so, he is able to take any 
steps in the matter ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, inreply, 
said, he had forwarded the Memorial re- 
ferred to by his hon. Friend to the Judge 
who tried the case, with a request that he 
would consider it. The learned Judge 
had written to him to say that he had re- 
considered the whole case, but was of 
opinion that the constables had been 
properly convicted. In those circum- 
stances, the jury having convicted the 
prisoners, and the Judge being of opi- 
nion that the verdict was a proper one, 
he (Sir William Harcourt) did not feel 
justified in reversing it. 
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DISTRESS (IRELAND) — FEVER IN 
MAYO. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to the Report of Dr. Sigerson 
and Dr. Kenny on the fever-stricken 
districts of Mayo, presented to the Man- 
sion House Relief Committee, and to 
their suggestions for checking the pro- 
gress of the fever; and, if so, whether 
he will take steps to have those sugges- 
tions acted upon ? 

Mr. SEXTON asked, Whether any 
improvements had been made in the 
dietary of the people ? : 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, with 
regard to the last Question, the Local 
Government Board have sent down 
instructions with regard to the improve- 
ment of the diet, and I am glad to say 
that improvement has been thoroughly 
carried out. I have written as strongly 
as I possibly could in the matter, and I 
think it will be attended to. With re- 
gard to the Question of the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), I sup- 
pose he alludes to what is known as the 
Fourth Report. I am glad to find that 
it admits the necessary steps have been 
taken; and, as regards the Swinford 
Union, I am glad to find that the fever 
is happily now abating. Drs. Sigerson 
and Kenny made a suggestion which I 
could not comply with without very 
strong consideration, and that is to pro- 
vide for each case of improvement. I 
only received this morning the Fifth 
Report with regard to Ballina and 
Killala, and I sent over immediately to 
have inquiries made by the Local Go- 
vernment Board with regard to it. As 
to steps for improving the sanitary 
condition, I believe the Local Govern- 
ment Board are doing their best in the 
matter; but it must be remembered 
that the sanitary condition has been 
bad for years—I might, almost, say 
generations—and, it is not a matter 
which can be remedied in a day. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: I beg 
to give Notice that, as the subject opened 
up by these Reports in reference to the 
sanitary condition of these districts in 
Mayo is one of paramount importance, 
I shall seize the earliest opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to 
the subject, and move a Resolution. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think the 
hon. Member will be quite right in 
doing so. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND) — LIMERICK 
AND WATERFORD RAILWAY, 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, in 
view of the inconvenience and possible 
danger likely to result from the new 
arrangement at Limerick Junction, con- 
sequent on the dispute between the 
Great Southern and Western and Lim- 
erick and Waterford Railways, the Board 
of Trade will exercise the powers con- 
ferred on them under the Railways 
Regulation Act and move the Railway 
Commissioners to intervene and adjust 
existing differences ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I am 
afraid it is a fact that in consequence of 
the dispute between the two Railway 
Companies to which the Question refers, 
there has been great inconvenience 
caused to the public, and even some 
possible danger; and, under those cir- 
cumstances, with regard to the danger, 
I have directed an Inspector of railways, 
who will be in Ireland shortly, to go to 
the Limerick Junction and report to me 
on the subject; but, with regard to the 
inconvenience, I learn from the directors 
of the Waterford and Limerick Railway, 
that they have taken steps to move the 
Railway Commissioners to inquire into 
the matter, and it will not, therefore, 
be necessary for the Board of Trade to 
take any action. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he has any ob- 
jection to lay a copy of Dr. M‘Cabe’s 
recent Report on the state of Belfast 
Workhouse upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: If the hon. 
Member will move for the Report, I 
will give it to him. 


MERCANTILE MARINE — SUNKEN 
WRECKS IN THE CHANNEL. 
Sm EDWARD WATKIN asked the 


Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the attention of the Admiralty has 
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been given to the dangerous state of 
the Channel between Dover and Dunge- 
ness from sunken wrecks; whether it is 
not the fact that the Spanish steamer 
‘Lavonia,’ sunk five miles east of 
Folkestone in February 1875, is now 
lying ina me rea position ; whether 
the ‘ Strathclyde ” is nowlying two miles 
south of Dover with the sunken ship 
“ Harbinger” on the top of her; whe- 
ther the great German ironclad, the 
“Grosser Kerfurst,” is not still under 
water four miles south-west of Folke- 
stone, as well as whether the German 
passenger ship ‘‘ Pomerania,” six miles 
south-east of Folkestone, as well as a 
great many other wrecks; whether par- 
ticular and constant complaint has not 
in vain been made, especially of the 
danger caused by the “‘ Grosser Kerfurst,”’ 
lying on her broadside in the track of 
all large ships, in fourteen fathoms of 
water, leaving only twenty-four feet over 
her, and being especially perilous to 
the passage of Her Majesty’s ironclads ; 
and, whether the ‘‘ Pomerania’”’ sits 
upright in an equally dangerous position, 
and the ‘‘ Bokhara”’ is very little under 
water, and what steps the Admiralty 
propose to initiate in this matter ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I have 


communicated with the Trinity House, 


who are charged with the duty of re- 
moving obstructions to the general na- 
vigation, and the Deputy Master has sent 
‘me a Memorandum, which I think the 
House will consider satisfactory. It is 
as follows :— 


“ The Channel between Dungeness and Dover 
isnot in a dangerous state. The only vessel 
that is a danger to navigation is the Hydaspes, 
which was sunk on Saturday evening last, and 
she is now marked by day and by night, a 
vessel being moored close to her, showing a 
light at night. A contract has, moreover, been 
entered into for the removal of her masts. The 
Trinity House has no record of any vessel called 
the Lavonia having been sunk in February, 
1875, five miles east of Folkestone. In January, 
1875, the Livonia was sunk 15 miles south-west 
of Beachy Head. When the Strathclyde was 
wrecked in 1876, a lightship was placed to mark 
her, and while the lightship was riding by her 
the Harlingen (not Harbinger) ran upon her. The 
lightship was removed in April, 1876, the Trinity 
Superintendent having reported that he had swept 
carefully over the wrecks, finding no obstruction 
to navigation. Shortly after the wreck of the 
Grosser Kurfiirst in May, 1878, a lightship was 
placed to mark her, and retained there until 
December, 1878, when it was found that there 
was 26 feet of water over her at low water, and 
she was no longer a danger to navigation. Im- 
mediately after the wreck of the Pomerania in 
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November, 1878, a lightship was placed to mark 
her position, and was removed in February, 
1879, there being then 39 feet over her at low 
water. The Bokhara was sunk in 1879, anda 
vessel placed to mark her by night and day until 
her masts were removed, when she was no longer 
a danger.” . 


INDIA—THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS— 
GENERAL CAVANAGH. 


Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther there has been any correspondence 
between General Orfeur Cavanagh and 
the authorities at the India Office re- 
garding General Cavanagh’s claim for 
redress for the injury inflicted on him 
by his summary removal from the post 
of Governor of the Straits Settlements ; 
and, if so, whether that claim will re- 
ceive favourable consideration ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, there is no Correspondence in the 
India Office relative to General Cava- 
nagh’s claim, except that which has 

assed between himself and the Private 
ecretary of the Secretary of State. 
General Cavanagh’s case appears to be 
as follows:—In August, 1866, he was 
appointed Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, which were subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Office. The Order 
in Council under which the transfer was 
made passed at the end of 1866, and the 
transfer was made on the Ist of April, 
1867. On the occurrence of this change 
the Colonial Office decided to remove 
General Cavanagh, and to appoint an- 
other Governor. Unfortunately, in con- 
sequence of some mismanagement, Ge- 
neral Cavanagh heard, privately and un- 
officially, of the intention to remove him 
before the official information was com- 
municated to him, and he naturally felt 
much offended and aggrieved at this 
procedure. There was, however, as far 
as I can ascertain, no intention whatso- 
ever to injure his feelings or to inflict 
any stigma upon him, and that which 
took place was, I believe, the result of 
ure accident. He was informed, at 
east on one occasion, by Viscount Cran- 
borne, pow Lord Salisbury, that the 
India Office highly appreciated his ser- 
vices, and there is certainly no dispo- 
sition whatever to believe, as General 
Cavanagh appears to think, that his re- 
moval from the Governorship of the 
Straits Settlements inflicted any stigma 
upon his character. The hon. Member 
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asks what redress will be made to Ge- 
neral Cavanagh. I cannot admit that 
General Cavanagh has any claim to re- 
dress. I have stated that the circum- 
stances of his removal were, in my opi- 
nion, unfortunate ; but I should add that 
he held the Governorship for seven and 
a-half years, a longer period than such 
offices are usually held; and, although 
he may be very usefully re-employed, 
there are not many offices for which an 
officer of his rank is eligible. I know 
that his claim for some honour or deco- 
ration has been repeatedly under the 
consideration of the Secretary of State, 
and I regret that no opportunity has pre- 
sented itself of conferring such an honour 
as his services entitle him to. 


THE AFGHAN WAR—THE INDIAN COM- 
MISSARIAT AND TRANSPORT DE. 
PARTMENT. 


Lorpv EUSTACE OECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
having regard to the enormous losses of 
camels and other baggage animals in the 
earlier stages of the Afghan war, to the 
sudden large increase in the price of 
grain and forage, to the purchase in 
place of hiring transport, and the in- 
creased wages to camp followers, the 
Indian Government propose to order a 
strict inquiry into the organisation and 
working of the Indian Commissariat and 
Transport Department on its present 
purely military baris, agreeably to the 
suggestion of the late Viceroy, in his 
Despatch dated May 26th, paragraph 10, 
with regard to the institution of a search- 
ing and independent investigation as to 
whether the actual expenditure incurred 
gpm reasonable and economical or 
not 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he thought it necessary 
that some such inquiry as that referred 
to by the noble Lord should take place ; 
but he was bound in justice to say that 
nothing had come to his knowledge to 
implicate the Department in unreason- 
able expenditure. It was a matter of 
course that such inquiry as was necessary 
on general grounds would take place. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS—VIOLENCE TO 
THE PERSON. 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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ment, Whether he will have any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table of the House, 
a Return of the indictable offences for 
violence to the person, especially for 
murder, infanticide, and wife beating 
and kicking, reported by the police in 
England for the twelve months endin 
June 380th; also a Return for Scotlan 
and for Wales respectively ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, 
said, the figures in reference to the in- 
dictable offences for violence to the per. 
son, ‘‘ especially for murder, infanticide, 
and wife beating and kicking,” would 
be found in the judicial statistics an- 
nually printed and laid on the Table of 
the House. 

Mr. BELLINGHAM said, he should 
take an early opportunity of calling the 
attention of the House to the subject. 


CHARITABLE BEQUESTS (IRELAND)— 
THE CHORLTON MARRIAGE POR. 
TION FUND. 


Mr. METGE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will draw the attention of the 
Commissioners of Charitable Bequests 
to the case of the Chorlton Marriage 
Portion Fund, founded on the will of 
the late Thomas Chorlton made in 1792, 
by which he bequeathed the annual 
rent of certain property as a marriage 
portion to the sons of day labourers in 
the county of Meath who should marry 
the daughters of day labourers in the 
said county; if it is a fact that the 
sum of £25 is now given as the mar- 
riage portion of Protestants who have 
complied with the necessary forms, while 
only the small sum of £5 is given to 
the Catholic applicants for the said mar- 
riage portion ; and, if he will inquire whe- 
ther any steps can be taken to enable all 
denominations to enjoy equally the ad- 
vantages of the bequest ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, if the House will allow me, I will 
reply to the Question in the place of 
my right hon. Friend the. Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. The circumstances are 
as follows:—The fund did not work for 
many years in consequence of the diffi- 
cult conditions imposed by the will of 
the testator. The Board of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests, being the per- 
sons in charge of the bequest, took pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Chancery to 
make the conditions for obtaining the 
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rtions more elastic and easier of ful- 
ent. A decree was pronounced 
under which all persons complying with 
the original conditions of the testator’s 
will get £25 each on their marriage; 
but these are not necessarily Protes- 
tants. The surplus income is then 
divided rateably among a large number 
of claimants who produce an ordinary 
certificate of marriage ; and the portions 
given to these sometimes exceed, and 
sometimes fall short, of £5, according to 
the number of claimants. By far the 
larger proportion of the income of the 
charity falls to the share of Roman 
Catholic claimants. As the fund is ad- 
ministered in accordance with a decree 
of the Court of Chancery, I do not un- 
derstand that the Commissioners have 
any power to vary its administration, or 
that the Government can very well in- 
terfere in the matter. 


INTERMEDIATE AND HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION (WALES). 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have con- 
sidered the question of Welsh interme- 
diate and higher education, and have 
come to any decision which may enable 
them to deal comprehensively with the 
subject next Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I fully ad- 
mit that the subject referred to in the 
Question of my hon. Friend is one that 
deserves our consideration with a view 
to some practical measure being intro- 
duced to Parliament. It is, therefore, 
intended to appoint a Departmental 
Committee, with which my noble Friend 
the Lord President of the Council (Earl 
Spencer) proposes to associate, if it 
should be found advantageous, some 
non-official persons, in order to inquire 
as to the existing establishments which 
are available for intermediate and higher 
education in Wales. A great deal of 
information has been brought together 
which is already accessible; and as the 
remaining part of the subject is not one 
of great extent or complication, it is 
hoped that the inquiry will not be very 
long, and that the result will be in the 
hands of the Government in time for 
them to consider any measure which 
may be requisite, and in reference to 
which the intervention of Parliament 
may be required, during the next Session. 
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STORES DEPARTMENT—CONTRACTS 
FOR BEER FOR INDIA. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther the Store Department recently en- 
tered into a private contract for a 
supply of malt liquor with a firm of 
ship brokers in the City; and, if so, if 
he will explain how the Department 
came to contract privately with ship- 
brokers for beer; and, whether he will 
arrange that in future all Indian stores 
be purchased in this Country under 
public tenders ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I do not understand what is meant 
by a “private contract’? when entered 
into by a public Department; but, on 
the occasion referred to, the Director 
General of Stores invited tenders from 
35 firms of brewers. The lowest of 10 
tenders received in reply was signed by 
Messrs. G. D. Tyser and Co., ship and 
insurance agents, to whom the conditions 
of contract had been handed by Messrs. 
Meux and Co., one of the 35 brewers 
invited to tender. It is presumed that 
this was done because there is a Member 
of Parliament in the firm of Meux and 
Co. The India Office had no intention 
of conniving at any infraction of the law, 
and referred the question to their legal 
adviser; and Messrs. Tyser stated, in 
reply to a letter from the India Office, 
written on his advice, that they were 
prepared to make a judicial declaration 
that no Member of Parliament would be 
interested in the Government contract, 
if the contract were giventothem. That 
being so, and as the same facilities for 
inspection and access to the brewery, 
and the same guarantees for an efficient 
supply, were secured as if the contract 
had been held by Messrs. Meux; and 
as, moreover, the difference of price, 
compared with the next lowest tender, 
was very substantial, the order was given 
to Messrs. Tyser, who, with Messrs. 
Meux and Oo., were, in former years, 
large suppliers of beer to India, and 
who are favourably known to the India 
Office as a firm of position and reliability. 
With regard to the method of inviting 
tenders, I may explain that, when they 
are not called for = advertisement, the 
firms to be invited are taken from a list, 
which in most cases is believed to con- 
tain all the first-class firms capable of 
satisfactorily undertaking the. supply. 
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There is every desire in the Store De- 
partment that this list should be a com- 
plete one, and applications from manu- 
facturers to be added to it are always 
carefully entertained. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND)—BALLINA 
UNION. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to the letter of the Most Rev. Dr. 
Conway, Bishop of Killala, which ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal”’ of 
the 16th instant, in which it is stated 
that the work performed in accordance 
with the eight hours’ labour test in the 
Poor Law Union of Ballina, by persons 
on the relief list of the union is not of a 
profitable character ; that some of the 
poor people have to travel over five miles 
to their work in the morning, and the 
same distance home in the evening; and, 
whether the Irish Local Government 
Board could not instruct the guardians 
to provide work of a more reproductive 
and profitable character than stone break- 
ing, and nearer to the homes of the 
destitute people ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, [I am 
informed by the President of the Local 
Government Board that the last Return, 
on the 10th instant showed that there 
were 75 cases, comprising 180 persons, 
in receipt of out-door relief under the 
Poor’s Regulation Extension—that is, 
under the old law. By a telegram I 
have just received, I find there is no 

erson in receipt of relief under the 

elief of Distress Act—that is, no able- 
bodied person. I hope and believe the 
chief reason of this is the fact that 
£38,085 have been issued in the Ballina 
Union as loans to landowners, and 
baronial works estimated at £2,760 
have been also sanctioned. It may, 
however, be owing to some extent to the 
reluctance of the persons applying for 
relief to submit to the out-door labour 
test. Ido not deny that the out-door 
labour test is a disagreeable one; but I 
do think it shows that there is no abso- 
lute destitution, or elsethey would submit 
to it. It is a very unpleasant matter on 
which I have to give an opinion; but I 
really believe that it would not be safe 
to allow the Guardians to give out-door 
relief without exacting some labour test. 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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The difficulty of finding reproductive 
labour is very great; but if it can be 
got it shall be done. I fear cuttin 

turf and other works of that kind would 
not do. I shall call the attention of the 
Local Government Board to the fact that 
the stone breaking being so far away 
from the homes of the people is very 
unadvisable, and I shall ask them to take 
steps to make a change in the matter. 


ARMY — THE ROYAL WARRANT 
OF 1878. 


Caprain O’SHEA asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been directed to a letter signed “ A 
Civilian ” in the ‘‘ Standard” of the 19th 
instant, whether Sir Hope Grant’s pro- 
motion, although not nominally based 
on the Article corresponding to the 41st 
Article of the Royal Warrant of 1878, 
was in accordance with its provisions; 
whether there were any circumstances 
connected with the war conducted by Sir 
Duncan Macgregor which may explain a 
difference between his case and that of 
Sir William Codrington who commanded 
in the Crimean War, that of Lord Clyde 
who commanded in the Indian Mutiny, 
and that of Sir Garnet Wolseley who 
commanded in the Ashantee Campaign; 
whether he will lay upon the Table a 
statement of the names and rank, and 
of the circumstances of, and period of 
service in, temporary rank, of the forty- 
four officers who have held temporary 
rank as major general, lieutenant gene- 
ral, and general since 1856; and, if he 
will state whether the legal advisers of 
the Government have as yet given their 
opinion on the meaning, if any, of Articles 
84, 41, and 48 of the Royal Warrant of 
1878? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I must point 
out to him that, although in Questions 
addressed to Ministers, reference is often 
made to statements or rumours as to 
contemporary events appearing in the 
public Press, I doubt whether Ques- 
tions have ever been put in Parlia- 
ment as to arguments in anonymous 
letters inserted in newspapers, and I 
must altogether decline to carry on 
here a controversy with anonymous 
writers. The particular letter to which 
my hon. and gallant Friend refers is 
full of inaccuracies; but I will only 
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State of Ireland— 


notice those which his Question pur- 
rts to adopt. My hon. and gallant 
riend asks whether Sir Hope Grant’s 
promotion, although not nominally based 
on the Article corresponding with the 
4ist Article of the Royal Warrant 
of 1878, was in accordance with its 
rovisions. My hon. and gallant Friend 
is under an entire misapprehension as to 
Sir Hope Grant. That distinguished 
officer, though holding the temporary 
rank of Lieutenant General while com- 
manding the Forces in China, and sub- 
sequently while Commander-in-Chief in 
Madras, never had the rank confirmed, 
nor was he exceptionally promoted. He 
became a Lieutenant General strictly by 
seniority some four years after the close 
of the China Campaign. He derived no 
substantive benefit whatever as to ad- 
vancement in the service from the fact 
of his having had local rank. By Sir 
Duncan Macgregor I presume my hon. 
Friend means Sir Duncan Cameron. He 
was not promoted for distinguished ser- 
vice; but Sir William Codrington after 
the Crimean War, Lord Clyde after the 
Indian Mutiny, and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
after the Ashantee Campaign were so 
promoted, under the clause of the War- 
rant which provides for such promotion. 
These cases of promotion for distinguished 
service I specially alluded to in my former 
reply, which was in every respect strictly 
and absolutely correct ; but I also stated, 
with perfect accuracy, that in no case 
had any officers been confirmed in . their 
local rank under the special recommenda- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief, as pro- 
vided by what are the 34th, 4ist, and 
48th clauses of the last Warrant. I see 
no special occasion to lay on the Tablea 
long list of officers who have not been 
—— under a particular Article of a 
arrant, inasmuch as no officers have 
been so promoted. I may add that the 
number of cases in which local rank has 
been granted since 1854, and which I 
stated as 44, does not include officers 
granted temporary rank for peace duty. 
The legal advice, which, as Interpreter 
of Royal Warrants, I have received on 
the meaning of Articles 34, 41, and 48, 
is that the language of those Articles is 
purely permissive—that a special case 
must be made out for the exercise of 
the Commander-in-Chief’s discretionary 
power, such exercise not being a matter 
of course, 


{Juxy 22, 1880} 
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STATE OF IRELAND—DISTURBANCE 
AT ESKRA, CO. MAYO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has considered the petition 
presented to him from representative 
tenants of Eskra and adjacent town- 
lands in the county of Sligo, praying 
that the occupiers of the said townlands 
be relieved from the burden. of main- 
taining a force of extra police; whether 
it is true, as alleged in the said peti- 
tion, that the disturbance which led to 
the quartering of extra police at Eskra 
occurred so long as the 7th of January ; 
whether it was initiated by women and 
children, occasioned by the visit of a 
landlord with an extraordinary police 
force; whether all the persons charged 
with complicity in the disturbance were 
either acquitted or set free on their own 
recognisances ; whether the townlands 
burdened with the costs of extra police 
have ever since been thoroughly peace- 
ful; whether the levy of about £68 per 
quarter falls on people all of whom are 
extremely oye and most of whom are at 
present subsisting on benevolence; and, 
whether the Government will order the 
removal of the police ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, it is true 
that the Irish Government have under 
consideration the Petition of the inhabi- 
tants of Eskra, and that the disturbance 
which led to the quartering of extra 
police occurred in January last. I am 
not perfectly sure by whom the disturb- 
ance was initiated. On looking into the 
papers I observed that when the process- 
server and the police approached the 
townland, horns were blown and the 
people began to collect in large numbers, 
the majority being young men armed 
with sticks. Twelve of the rioters were 
tried. In the first instance, the jury 
disagreed; in the next, they acquitted 
the prisoners. Some of the rioters were 
allowed out on bail. No disturbance 
has taken place since the police were 
first stationed there, and I am by no 
means sure that that is not due to the 
presence of the police. Further inquiry 
will be made as to the circumstances of 
the people. The tax many possibly be 
levied by instalments. So far the people 
have shown little desire to obey the law, 
and they have been doing what they 
can to evade payment of the tax. The 
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Government will order the removal of 
the police as soon, and not before, as 
they can do so with safety. 


JURIES (IRELAND)—CHALLENGE OF 
JURORS—THE SLIGO ASSIZES—CASE 
OF PATRICK DOYLE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that on the trial 
at the recent Sligo assizes of one Patrick 
Doyle, a water bailiff in the employment 
of Colonel Cooper, Lieutenant of the 
County of Sligo, on a charge of felo- 
niously killing and slaying one John 
Tiernan, Mr. Randle Peyton, Crown So- 
licitor for Sligo, caused every Catholic 
who came up to be sworn as a juror to 
be ordered to ‘‘ stand aside,’’ with the 
result that a jury of twelve Protestants 
tried the case, and acquitted Doyle, 
although the learned judge had pointed 
out to them that there was “‘ very strong 
circumstantial evidence’ against him ; 
and, whether the Government will insti- 
tute any steps to prevent a repetition of 
such a course as that taken in this case 
by the Crown Solicitor for Sligo? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Perhaps the 
hon. Member (Mr. Sexton) will permit 
me to answer his Question to my right 
hon. Friend. I am informed, Sir, that 
on the trial at the recent Sligo Assizes 
of Patrick Doyle for the manslaughter 
of John Tiernan, out of a panel contain- 
ing 144 names only 33 jurors answered. 
Twelve of these were sworn after nine 
had been challenged on behalf of the 
prisoner, and 12 directed by the Crown 
Solicitor to ‘‘stand by.” Of the 12 
jurors who tried the case one was a 
Roman Catholic. The nine jurors chal- 
lenged on behalf of the prisoner were 
all Roman Catholics, as was also the 
prisoner himself. Of the jurors directed 
by the Crown Solicitor to ‘stand by,” 
some were persons who resided in the 
immediate vicinity of the scene, some 
were publicans, and others personal 
friends of the prisoner. The Crown 
Solicitor assures me that in directing 12 
of the jurors to ‘‘stand by,” he acted 
upon the results of a careful preliminary 
inquiry, and, to the best of his judgment, 
impartially, without any regard what- 
ever to religious profession, two of the 
number thus put aside, being, in fact, 
Protestants. I may add that the Judge 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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expressed his full concurrence in the 
verdict of the jury, which was one of 
acquittal ; and, under all these circum- 
stances, we do not see that the conduct 
of the case by the Crown Solicitor calls 
for any action by the Government. 


EDUCATION—PARLIAMENTARY ELEC. 
TIONS—CLOSING OF BOARD SCHOOLS 
DURING ELECTIONS. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether it is 
the practice of the Education Depart- 
ment to make allowance in all cases for 
the attendances which might have been 
made in a school if it had not been em- 
ployed for taking the poll at a Parlia- 
mentary Election ; and, if not, whether 
he will state his interpretation of the 
exceptions to Article 19 of the new 
Code ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I believe, Sir, 
that in all cases allowance is made for 
the attendances which might have been 
made in a school if it had not been 
closed for taking the poll at a Parlia- 
mentary Election. But if there has 
been any departure from that rule, and 
the hon. Member thinks that in any case 
such allowance has been refused, if he 
will tell me the name of the school, I 
will inquire into the case. 


TAY BRIDGE — RE-CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE BRIDGE—THE REPORT. 


Mr. M‘INTYRE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he is in a 
position to state whether Mr. Rothery 
was warranted in stating that his col- 
leagues upon the Tay Bridge Inquiry 
concurred generally in the views ex- 
pressed in his Report ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, whe- 
ther Mr. Rothery was warranted in the 
opinion he expressed, that his Colleagues 
concurred generally in the views ex- 
pressed in his Report, is even more a 
matter of opinion than a question of 
fact. It is evident that there are many 
important statements in Mr. Rothery’s 
Report with which his Colleagues con- 
cur. The statements as to which they 
differ will appear on comparison of the 
two Reports; but whether they are 
material and substantia] is a matter on 
which I have no special means of infor- 
mation. 
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STATE OF IRELAND—THE MEETINGS 
AT CONG AND BALLINROBE—SEDI- 
TIOUS LANGUAGE. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the at- 
tention of the Irish Government has 
been drawn to language reported to 
have been used by Mr. J. Nalley, on 
Sunday the 11th July, at meetings held 
in Cong and Ballinrobe; whether the 
local Constabulary have furnished the 
authorities at Dublin Castle with a re- 
port of the speeches made at those 
meetings; and, whether the time has 
not arrived to take some special and 
decisive steps to check the use of lan- 
guage at public meetings in Ireland 
which deliberately counsels the people 
to resort to outrage against property, 
assassination, and rebellion as the only 
effectual cure for their grievances ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I had 
seen the reports of the speeches alluded 
to by the noble Lord before he put his 
Question on the Paper. In fact, I re- 
ceived immediate information with re- 
gard to the meeting. As to the other 
part of the Question, I cannot give any 
answer, save that the Government will 
act as they think best for the public 
interest, being fully aware of their re- 
| cee eee I am rather surprised 
that the noble Lord, with his experience 
of affairs in Ireland, should not acknow- 
ledge that that is the only answer it is 
possible, or that I ought, to give. 


CRIMINAL LAW—SAVAGE ASSAULTS 
ON WOMEN BY SOLDIERS. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If his attention has been 
called to the case of John Vanstone, 
private 23rd Regiment, convicted before 
Lord Coleridge at Devonport of having 
taken part with another soldier in a 
criminal assault on a woman, in which 
the membrane under her tongue was 
torn, her eyes pinched until she became 
blind, and part of her gums and teeth 
torn out, the woman herself being left 
insensible on the gound until the follow- 
ing morning; if it was true that Lord 
Coleridge, in passing sentence, expressed 
his regret that Vanstone was not indicted 
under a certain statute, under which 
a flogging could have been inflicted in 
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[ addition to other punishment ; if he can 

state who is responsible for having so 
framed the indictment that Vanstone 
escaped being flogged; and, if, having 
regard to the frequency of savage assaults 
on women by soldiers, he will take pre- 
cautions, through the public prosecutor, 
or by directions from the Home Office, 
that indictments in such cases are for 
the future prepared under the statute 
enabling flogging to be inflicted, as 
suggested by Lord Coleridge ? 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman 
only appeared in the Paper yesterday. 
Itis absolutely necessary that the Judge 
should be consulted. I accordingly 
wrote to him yesterday on the subject ; 
but he can hardly have got my letter 
yet. At this time the Judges are very 
busy, and it may, perhaps, be two or 
three days before he can give an answer, 
and I would appeal to the hon. Gentle- 
man to give me a little more time for 
answering the Question. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has seen in the papers 
of this day, July 20th, the report of a trial 
of a private of the 25th Regiment, at 
the Devonshire Assizes, for a savage 
and horrible outrage on a woman named 
Mary Brown; and, whether, consider- 
ing the prevalence of crimes of violence 
against women and children in England, 
he will consider whether any more effi- 
cient legal means than those which now 
exist can be devised for the repression 
of such atrocities ? 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
not sure, Sir, that the House thinks I 
can have formed an opinion upon a case 
tried on the 20th of July. I must 
have a little time to consider it. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—BULGARIA 
AND EASTERN ROUMELIA. 


Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the report that Bulgarian troops are 
being concentrated at Ichtiman; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
lay upon the Table any reports received 
by the Foreign Office respecting the 
unionist movement in Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia, and any communica- 
tions that may have passed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
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Russian Government on this subject, as 
well as on the introduction of Russian 
officers and of arms and munitions of 
war from Russia into any part of the 
Balkan Peninsula? He begged also to 
ask, whether the Government had re- 
ceived any confirmation of the state- 
ments in the newspapers regarding 
Madame Skobeleff ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, in 
answer to the last part of the Question 
of my hon. Friend, I am sorry to say 
that we have had a confirmation of the 
report almost in the terms which ap- 
peared in the newspapers. As to the 
first part, the Government have not, as 
yet, received any notice from their re- 
presentatives in Bulgaria of the concen- 
tration of Bulgarian troops, either at 
Ichtiman or any other place. The re- 
ports that we have received in regard to 
unionist movements in Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia are inconsistent one 
with another; but Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are prepared to lay Papers on 
the subject on the Table. With regard 
to communications between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Russian 
Government upon the subject of the in- 
troduction of Russian officers and muni- 
tions of war into Bulgaria, there are no 
such communications which can be laid 
on the Table without the consent of the 
Russian Government. If that consent 
is obtained, we shall certainly lay them 
on the Table. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked, When 
the Papers referred to would be sub- 
mitted to the House? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
should hope that these Papers, which 
are not at all bulky, and, I am sorry to 
say, not at all conclusive, will be laid on 
the Table very shortly indeed. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would lay on the Table the representa- 
tions made to the Russian Government 
by Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
think it would be difficult to lay our re- 
presentations on the Table without the 
answer to them. We have no reason to 
suppose that the consent of the Russian 
Government will be refused. 


EJECTMENTS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS 
IN KERRY. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


Sir H. Drummond Wolf 
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land, If he can inform the House how 
many decrees of ejectment for non- 
payment of rent were signed by the 
Chairman at the Quarter Sessions just 
held in Kerry, at Killarney, Kenmare, 
Listowel, and Tralee; and, if he can 
specify in how many cases the rents of 
the tenants against whom ejectments 
were obtained amounted to £30 per 
annum or to more than that sum; and, 
if the persons referred to as caretakers 
in recent Returns made to this House 
are not in a legal sense evicted, that is, 
divested of every title to occupation and 
rendered incapable of exercising any of 
the functions of tenants ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have a 
telegram from the clerk of the peace of 
County Kerry informing me that there 
have been seven ejectments for non- 
payment of rent at Kenmare, including 
three where the rent was for £30 and up- 
wards; 59 at Killarnéy, including 20 
for £30 and upwards; 34 at Listowel, 
including 14 for £30 and upwards; and41 
at Tralee, including 18 for £30 and up- 
wards. In all there were 141 decrees, 
of which 55 were for rent amounting to 
£30 and upwards. As to the persons 
referred to as caretakers in recent Re- 
turns, I consider that they are in every 
legal sense evicted. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCHOOL 
BOARD (LONDON)—REPORTS OF SU- 
PERINTENDENTS OF VISITORS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Vice President of the Council for 
Education, Whether the Annual Re- 
ports of the Superintendents of Visitors 
for the various divisions of the School 
Board for London for the year 1879 
have been received; and, whether there 
is any objection to place a Copy upon 
the Table of the House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Educa- 
tion Department have no official cogni- 
zance of the annual Reports of the Su- 
perintendents of Visitors for the district 
of the School Board for London. They 
are not under the control of, nor do they 
report to, the Education Department. 
They are salaried officers of the London 
School Board. 


POTATO DISEASE (IRELAND). 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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Relief of 


of Ireland, If he has heard that the 
potato disease is showing itself in 
several parts of Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER : This, Sir, is 
a very important matter. I have re- 
ceived some reports of the appearance 
of the potato disease in some few parts 
of Ireland; but, in those cases, the dis- 
ease had been principally introduced 
where bad seed has been used. From 
the care which the Constabulary take 
in reporting instantly, I am inclined to 
think that I should hear of almost 
anything that happens, and especially 
if the disease had made its appearance 
in any other districts. Speaking gene- 
rally, I am happy to say that the re- 
ports of the condition of the potato 
crop are most satisfactory, both as 
regards the yield and as to its freedom 
from disease as compared with former 
years. 





THE ROYAL PARKS—PHCENIX PARK, 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, in next year’s Es- 
timates for the Maintenance of the 
Royal Parks, he will endeavour to ob- 
tain for the Phoenix Park, Dublin, a 
more equitable proportion of the total 
amount than that which appears in the 
Estimates for the current year, in which 
the figures are—for the Phoenix Park, 
£6,423 ; and for the London Parks, 
£112,577? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, I have been requested by my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) to reply 
to this Question. The Government desire 
to see the Phoonix Park kept up in a 
becoming manner, and they are ready 
to consider any representation as to the 
requirements of the Park upon its own 
merits; but it must be shown that the 
Park requires the expenditure, as the 
Government cannot admit that public 
money should be spent in excess of what 
is necessary in order to equalize expen- 
diture in the Three Kingdoms. I have, 
however, to add that, owing to the 
liberality of Lord Ardilaun, formerly 
Sir Arthur Guinness, Dublin is now in 
possession of what is practically a se- 
cond park, and that I shall have to 
move a Supplementary Estimate for the 
cost of its maintenance. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS—THE 
CORN AVERAGES. 


Coronet BARNE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether, 
considering the difficulty in finding out 
the correct average price of corn for 
fixing the amount of the tithe commu- 
tation, he has considered the Scotch 
plan for ascertaining the average price 
of corn, by means of an assessment jury 
summoned by the sheriff and examined 
on oath, whereby the value of corn not 
sold but used at home is included in the 
average ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I am aware, 
Sir, of the Scotch plan for ascertaining 
the average price of corn, but am not 
prepared, as at present advised, to pro- 
pose so great a change as would be in- 
volved by its adoption in England. A 
Bill, I hope, will be introduced at once 
to remedy certain defects in the existing 
system; but we do not propose to do 
more than that pending the Report of 
the Agricultural Commission. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)— 
LOANS TO LANDLORDS. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, seeing that the 
amendments to the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Bill add very largely to the 
disbursements on which the original 
calculations were made, the amounts of 
money provided are to be considered as 
fixed and limited, or are merely a pro- 
vision towards carrying out certain ob- 
jects, and must necessarily be increased 
hereafter if insufficient for those objects, 
as was the case in regard to the amount 
provided by the Bill of last year; and, 
whether, as the Bill now stands, there 
will be any power to limit the authorised 
loans to landlords with reference to time 
and the continuance of distress or other- 
wise, so as to save a portion of the 
£1,200,000 so authorised, in order to 
meet loans and grants to boards of guar- 
dians and other objects provided for by 
the Bill as amended, or how those de- 
mands are to be met? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It is expected, 
Sir, that the sum of £1,500,000, already 
sanctioned, will cover all the claims upon 
it; but it is impossible to give a precise 
answer, because until the end of this 
month we do not know how much we 
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shall be under obligation to lend to land- 
lords. If it be necessary to fulfil our 
obligations—though I do not think it 
will be—the Government will ask the 
House for a further grant before the 
close of the Session; but there is no 
doubt whatever that the fund provided 
by the Bill will be available for loans to 
landlords during this year, and also for 
loans or grants to the Guardians. Over 
and over again I stated, during the pas- 
sage of the Bill, that we were bound by 
the obligations of the previous Govern- 
ment, and I have also informed the 
House that we are not bound to any 
loan to any landlord in which the second 
instalment has not been asked for before 
the 31st instant. 


THE FORTHCOMING CENSUS (IRE- 
LAND)—CLASSIFICATION. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If, seeing that the townland 
or electoral division has almost entirely 
supplanted the ecclesiastical parish as 
the unit of administrative and statistical 
areas in Ireland, he will cause the forth- 
coming Census statistics to be classified 
and tabulated according to townlands, 
electoral divisions,and Poor Law Unions? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the Question was only put onthe Paperon 
the previous evening, and as it invoived 
very important issues, he could not with- 
out considerable inquiry give a definite 
answer. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—MUSSULMANS IN 
BULGARIA. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will lay upon the Table of the 
House the Reports regarding the con- 
dition of the Mussulman population 
which have been received from Her 
Majesty’s Consuls in Bulgaria during the 
last eighteen months ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment shortly to lay on the Table 
Papers relating to the condition of the 
Mussulman population in Bulgaria. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — CAN- 
TERBURY, CHESTER, MACCLESFIELD. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked Mr. 
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of Her Majesty’s Government to issue 
Commissions to inquire into the mode 
in which the Elections at Canterbury, 
Chester, and Macclesfield were con. 
ducted ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that the 
Question seemed to assume that it was 
in the province and the power of the 
Gove,nment to issue Commissions to in- 
quire into the mode in which those 
Elections were conducted. That was 
not so. Those Commissions were issued 
on a Joint Address from both Houses of 
Parliament, praying the Crown to issue 
them; and such an Address could be 
moved by any hon. Member. At the 
same time, a considerable responsibility 
in the matter was generally borne by 
the Government. But he could not give 
the hon. Gentleman any information at 
present, except that in all cases where 
the Judges reported that corrupt prac- 
tices had extensively prevailed an op- 
portunity would be given to the House 
to consider whether it would adopt an 
Address praying for the issue of a Com- 
mission. 


SPAIN — ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
CRIMINAL LAW —CASE OF MR. 
JAMES YOUNG, A BRITISH SUB- 
JECT, AT FERNANDO PO. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has received any further 
intelligence regarding Mr. James Young, 
the British subject who for two years 
has been detained prisoner in Fernando 
Po on the ground of awaiting confirma- 
tion by the Supreme Court of Havannah 
of a sentence passed upon him in 1878 
of twenty pounds fine? 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, a 
telegram was received yesterday from 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Madrid to the 
effect that Mr. Young—whose case had 
been referred to the Supreme Court at 
Havannah—was acquitted on the 28th 
of June. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS —IMPOR- 
TATION OF FOREIGN BARLEY. 
Mr. MAC IVER asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is the case 
that our importations of Foreign Barley 
amounted last year to 11,546,314 cwt., 
worth £4,804,469, and that above a 
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Black Sea, and mostly from Southern 
Russia ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the infor- 
mation desired by the hon. Member will 
be found in the Annual Statement of the 
Trade of the United Kingdom for 1879, 
age 42, presented to both Houses of 
Sertiansit, and of which, no doubt, a 
copy has been sent to the hon. Member. 
Mr. MAC IVER: I beg to state that, 
on the earliest possible opportunity, in 
consequence of the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I will call attention to 
the discrepancy between the statement 
which he has just made and that given 
by him on a recent occasion. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT—THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he is aware that a 
suggestion from an influential quarter 
has been made to the Government of the 
United States, and supported by the 
publishers, the literary men, and the 
newspaper press of that Country to pro- 
pose to the Government of Great Britain 
that an International Conference should 
be held of three authors, three publishers, 
and three publicists appointed by each 
Government, to prepare the draft of a 
Treaty between the two Nations on the 
question of Copyright; and, if such a 
og age would be favourably regarded 

y Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, a sug- 
gestion was made to Mr. Evarts, in 
February last, by Messrs. Jay, Wilson, 
and Appleton, as the American Members 
of the International Copyright Committee 
of the Association for the Reform of In- 
ternational Law, to the effect that an 
international copyright is desirable in 
America. What the details of that pro- 
posal are IT am unable to say, nor how 
far it is supported by public opinion in 
America. In November, 1878, a sug- 
gestion was made by Messrs. Harper 
and Brothers to Mr. Evarts that there 
should bea Joint Commission, constituted 
as stated in the Question, for the purpose 
of making and presenting such a Report 
as might lead to international copyright 
between England and the United States. 
I am not aware what view the American 
Government has taken of that proposal. 
I need scarcely say that Her Majesty’s 
Government would favourably regard 
any practical proposal for international 
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copyright with America which would 
have the effect of securing the due rights 
of authors, publishers, and readers in 
the two countries. 


TURKEY—CONFERENCE AT BERLIN— 
THE COLLECTIVE NOTE. 


Mr. OTWAY said, it was stated in 
one of the newspapers that the answer 
of the Porte to the Collective Note of the 
six Powers had been delivered. He 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether that 
was so? He did not ask him the nature 
of the answer. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, up 
to the time at which we left the Office 
to-day, we had not received information 
that the answer had been delivered. 


THE MINISTRY—RESIGNATION OF 
THE EARL OF ZETLAND. 


Coronet DAWNAY asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether Lord Zetland had 
resigned his office under Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not 
able to give any definite information on 
the subject to the hon. Gentleman. If 
any information of the kind should be 
definitely received I will communicate 
it to the House. 


DESPATCHES FROM THE CAPE— 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished 
to take that opportunity of rectifying, to 
some extent, an answer which he gave 
yesterday, and which was quite correct 
at the time, to his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
with respect to despatches from the Cape 
of Good Hope. When he got home, he 
found that the report of the debate in 
the Cape Legislature had arrived, and 
likewise a private letter from Sir Bartle 
Frere; but no such despatch as he in- 
formed his hon. Friend would be forth- 
coming at a certain time. 


RAILWAYS (METROPOLIS)—THE 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


Srr TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the foul and unwholesome state of the 
atmosphere throughout the greater part 
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of the Underground Railway ; whether 
he will take steps to have air drawn from 
the tunnels subjected to chemical exa- 
mination ; and whether, in any scheme 
for the completion of the Inner Circle, 
he will take care that efficient ventila- 
tion is adequately provided for ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, there 
has been no complaint made, nor has 
the attention of the Board of Trade been 
directed, otherwise than by the Question 
of the hon. Baronet, to the condition of 
the atmosphere throughout the Under- 
ground Railway. The Board of Trade 
have no authority in the matter and no 
responsibility, and, in addition, have no 
funds which could be directed to make 
experiments in the manner suggested by 
the hon. Baronet. 


SOUTH AFRICA—AFFAIRS IN BASUTO- 
LAND. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he can confirm the statement 
made in the newspapers of a serious 
rising in Basutoland, necessitating the 
removal of the European women and 
children, and that large reinforcements 
of the Cape Mounted Police had been 
sent into the country; and, if this is so, 
what steps have been taken for the pro- 
tection of life and property in Basuto- 
land? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
the first part of my hon. Friend’s Ques- 
tion, I have to say that we heard yester- 
day that the malcontents—the same, I 
suppose, as those to whom I alluded in 
replying to my hon. Friend on Monday 
—had attacked the loyal Natives in 
various quarters to prevent them sur- 
rendering their guns. No rumour has 
yet reached us of any loss of life. I be- 
lieve the family of Colonel Griffiths has 
been sent into the Free State, the border 
of which is close to his residence. In 
reply to the second part, I have to say 
that Mr. Sprigg and his Colleagues, the 
responsible Advisers of the Governor of 
the Cape, were put fully in possession of 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
on the subject of Basutoland by the 
despatches of my noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, dated 
the 13th and 20th of May. In the first 
of these despatches I find the follow- 
ing :— 

Sir Trevor Lawrence 
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‘‘As your Ministers, who are primarily re. 
sponsible for the government of the Colony, 
came to the conclusion that this was a necessary 
measure, and this disarmament has now been 
some time in progress under a proclamation which 
was issued on the 6th of April, I do not see that I 
could now discuss this question with any adyan- 
tage. I will only repeat what has already been 
stated by my Predecessor, that your Ministers 
must clearly understand that the Cape Govern- 
ment must deal with any difficulties which may 
arise in Basutoland in consequence of this mea- 
sure, and that they must not look for the assist. 
ance of Imperial troops for this purpose. I may 
add, that while the Peace Preservation Act con- 
fers useful powers upon your Government, its 
enforcement obviously requires great caution in 
each particular case, and it would be much to be 
lamented if the Basutos, who, with the exception 
of Moirosi and his followers, have been distin- 
guished for their loyalty, were treated with any 
want of consideration.”’ 


In the second despatch, the following 
passage occurs :— 


‘* After the prolonged and severe disturbances 
from which South Africa has lately suffered, it 
is obviously politic to avoid as much as possible 
giving occasion to fresh agitation in the minds 
of the Native population ; and I feel confident 
that your Ministers will recognize that, looking 
to the serious burdens which this country has 
been called upon to incur in consequence of the 
recent Native wars, it is the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to interpose their advice in 
a matter which concerns an important question 
of Native policy, and which may have a serious 
bearing on the peace of South Africa.’’ 


The affairs of Basutoland were the sub- 
ject of a long and exhaustive discussion 
in the Cape Parliament in May and 
June, and the policy of the Sprigg 
Ministry — that is, the disarmament 
policy—was supported by 37 against 28. 
Responsible government would be a mere 
delusion if the Secretary of State inter- 
fered with its working the moment any- 
thing happened which he could not 
entirely approve. That being so, the 
Secretary of State has not, up to the 
present time, seen it his duty to tender 
any further advice. The Papers are 
already on the Table. 


THE LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRE- 
LAND) — RETURN OF SALES AND 
PURCHASES. 


Mr. GIBSON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, When the Returns 
moved for some time ago, showing the 
sales. and purchases in the Landed 
Estates Court for the previous six years 
and the sales during this year, together 
with the lots withdrawn, will be laid on 
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the Table? He was informed that the 
Returns had been completed, and he 
was anxious that they should be laid on 
the Table as quickly as possible. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law), in reply, said, 
he could give his right hon. and learned 
Friend no further information than this— 
that if the Returns had been received in 
London they should be laid on the Table 
at once. He was not aware, however, 
that they had arrived. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
BUSINESS FOR FRIDAY. 


In reply to Mr. O’SHaveunessy, 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 


House would sit to-morrow at 2 for the 
further prosecution of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— a0 —— 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—{But 271.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) 


CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, benow taken 
into Consideration.” —( Mr. William Ed- 
ward Forster.) 


Mr. CROMPTON-ROBERTS, who 
had on the Paper the following Amend- 
ment :— 

“That this House, sympathising with the dis- 
tress of the tenant farmers and cottiers of Ire- 
land, prefers to vote from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer the funds necessary to relieve their 
present sufferings and promote their future 
welfare, and considers it inexpedient to provide 
the means for this outlay from one class of the 
community holding property in the distressed 
districts,”’ 


said, he found that a great many hon. 
Members were anxious to support the 
Government; but, at the same time, they 
did not go with them entirely in their 
views on the Bill. They all were sur- 
prised at the arduous way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
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through to its present stage, and they all 
felt that the right hon. Gentleman had 
his heart in doing that which he thought 
would benefit the inhabitants of the 
distressed districts in Ireland. He 
Mr. Crompton-Roberts), however, was 
anxious not to let the opportunity pass 
without saying how deeply he felt the 
almost immorality of voting away the 
money of the landowners of Ireland, 
and how severely it went against his 
conscience to be there and to support 
what he considered was immorality. He 
should be very glad if it were in the 
power of Her Majesty’s Government, 
having seen the difficulties which sur- 
rounded the Bill, and knowing that it did 
not in any way satisfy the Irish Party in 
the House, to find the means of relieving 
the distress in Ireland from sources other 
than trying the landlords in the dis- 
tressed districts. The measure did not 
meet the wishes of anyone, not even the 
Irish Party. He believed 99 out of 100 
landlords had done their duty to their 
tenants ; and he thought, therefore, that 
it was unjust to make them suffer, when 
they had behaved kindly and humanely 
to their tenants. It appeared to him 
that it would be very desirable, if pos- 
sible, to place this matter entirely in 
the hands of the Irish Party, and let 
them find some more ready and con- 
venient way than the method proposed 
by the Bill. He thought the general 
funds of the country should be charged 
with the means of relieving the miseries 
of the tenant farmers. If it were pos- 
sible, he should like to see a Committee 
formed to work out these views tho- 
roughly, and to find out the best means 
of obtaining relief, and then applying it. 
He was told that the amount required 
was comparatively small; and, for his 
part, he should very much prefer to start 
a subscription towards the relief instead 
of burdening the Irish landlords, and, if 
it were in Order to do so, he would gladly 
put down his mite of £1,000 for that pur- 
pose. If the country could provide the 
funds necessary to relieve the tenants, he 
should rejoice that the landlords of Ire- 
land were not mulcted for that purpose. 
It would be much better to take the 
course which he recommended on the 
Notice he had given than to rob the 
landlords. It was far from his intention 
to impede the progress of the Bill; his 
only object was to endeavour to induce 
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the general funds of the country with 
the sum requisite for the relief of Irish 
distress; and, therefore, he should not 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN, in moving as 
an Amendment— 

“That having regard to the limited powers 
and the restricted area of application proposed 
in this Bill, this House is of opinion it will fail to 
accomplish the praiseworthy purpose contem- 
plated by the Government of affording protec- 
tion and relief to the suffering tenantry of Ire- 
land, and declares that a much more compre- 
hensive and efficacious measure of justice is 
imperatively called for in the interests of Her 
Majesty’s subjects,” 
said, that the conduct pursued by the 
Irish Members toward the Government 
in reference to that Bill, throughout the 
debate, had not been correctly under- 
stood in the House, nor had it been 
fairly appreciated out-of-doors. Some 
of his hon. Colleagues, therefore, thought 
it would be well upon that which, perhaps, 
would be the last opportunity afforded, 
that they should place on record in a 
clear, concise, and intelligible form the 
grounds of their action during the de- 
bates, the motives which had actuated 
them, and the attitude which they desired 
to take up as to the future consequences 
of the Bill. In the first place, he re- 
joiced that he was able to make the 
statement that they desired to recognize 
frankly the praiseworthy intention with 
which the Government. had introduced 
that Bill; and if the course which some 
of the Irish Members had felt themselves 
bound to take, in their endeavours to 
amend the Bill, had, at any time, seemed 
to savour of hostility to the purpose of 
the Government, or if they had occa- 
sionally seemed to lack appreciation of 
the motives of the Government, they de- 
sired, at that last moment, to state can- 
didly that they had been anxious, while 
recognizing the praiseworthy intentions 
of the Bill, to say that, knowing, as they 
did, something of their own country, 
the only fault they found with it was 
that it would fail to realize the benefi- 
cent intentions of its authors. For his 
own part, and he believed he also spoke 
for others, the Bill had been commended 
to him far mgre by the opposition it 
elicited than by what he could read of 
the Bill. From its first inception, it 
seemed to him to be a small mea- 
sure, painfully inadequate to the ter- 
rible emergencies of Ireland. Many 
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of the Irish Members, in fact, doubted 
whether it was worth while discussin 

the Bill at all. Many of them believed 
that, for all practical purposes, there 
were not 10 tenants in Ireland who 
would be saved or served by the Bill. 
Some took that view—he did not. But 
even those hon. Gentlemen had been 
quickened to the perception of merit in 
the Bill by the opposition which had 
sprung up against it on the part of some 
hon. Members of the House. Between 
that time and the Ist of May, all he 
could say was that the opposition in the 
House and out-of-doors, the threatened 
revolt of the Whig section of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, had driven him 
back upon the contemplation of the 
history of the efforts made by Ministers 
in the House since 1816 to grapple in 
the same way with the Land Question. 
The right hon. Gentlemen the present 
Prime Minister and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland were not the first who had 
essayed to deal with the question, and 
whose intentions had been frustrated by 
English public opinion failing to appre- 
ciate the dangers which a statesman’s 
judgment and foresight had detected. 
How often had the classes who had 
defended landed property in that House 
been too strong for a Minister whose 
courage or whose humanity had induced 
him to declare that reform was needed? 
Thus it was that the half-century down 
to 1870 marked a period in Irish history 
black and disfigured in blood that had 
been shed in the dreadful war over the 
Irish Land Question. [Zaughter.| He 
was sorry to see hon. Gentlemen now 
taking up the historic attitude of their 
class, and meeting with the laugh of 
scorn the cry of the Irish peasant for 
protection and justice. Could any Mem- 
ber of the anti-tenant Party in the House 
put his finger upon one period when the 
landlord class in Ireland, or their Repre- 
sentatives in that House, came forward 
and asked a Minister of the Crown to 
reform the Irish Land Laws? Where 
was the evil which that class had not 
defended? Where was the now ad- 
mitted crime in the past Land Laws of 
Ireland which they had not vindicated? 
Where was the now generally admitted 
beneficent reform on the Land Question 
that they had not doggedly resisted inch 
by inch? And yet there were Whigs 
and Tories in the House who would 
admit that some of the laws repealed 
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within the last 60 years were defenceless 
and abhorrent—laws, the repeal of which 
was opposed with the same bitterness 
and dogged determination as were now 
again displayed. This unhappy friction 
between classes who ought to live in good 
will had produced lamentable results in 
past times, for no country could prosper 
in which the relations of landlord and 
tenant were not based on good feeling 
and justice; more especially must this 
be the casein Ireland, where agriculture 
was the occupation of the great bulk of 
the population, and every day the heat 
and temper, if not the passion, of the 
Irish peasantry, was rising as they 
marked the resistance to their just de- 
mands by those who ought to lead them 
toreform. No doubt, strong language 
had been from time to time used, and 
sentiments were uttered which, if they 
were accurately reported, were to him 
detestable and abhorrent; but he asked 
the defenders of the landlords in that 
House whether they were not themselves 
responsible for the agitation which pre- 
vailed, and whether their acts and lan- 
guage did not encourageit? He would 
warn them not to play the game of those 
whom they called incendiaries. If they 
wished to teach the Irish people to have 
confidence in Parliamentary action, let 
them not say that Ministers of England 
proposed to destroy the foundations of 
society. Ifthe Irish peasant read that 
such language was used by Ministers 
he would care little for any denuncia- 
tions of himself. He adjured Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to make use no 
onger of the word ‘‘confiscation.”’ Let 
them not stir up by that word the memo- 
ries of the Irish peasant. It was the 
last and most fatal word in the whole 
dictionary which they should teach him, 
yet it had been applied to this measure. 
Hon. Members who used that word little 
knew the painful memories the word 
called forth. To whom was the word 
addressed ? To the Irish population, who 
had lost everything by confiscation. 
Why, those hon. Members themselves 
were the Representatives of a class who 
held property by a real confiscation in 
its most lawless and ruthless sense, not 
by the so-called confiscation of the peace- 
ful and legitimate action of the Legis- 
lature of the country. But there was 
another confiscation besides that, enacted 
in the spirit of conquest, of which the 
Trish peasant had to complain ; and that 
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had almost been lost sight of in these 
debates. Long after the Irish farmers 
had, on the confiscated estates in Ireland, 
set themselves to create farms on what 
was bog and moorland, the Irish land- 
lords ms in, and by the new confis- 
cation of raising the rents had robbed 
the tenants of their right in the reclama- 
tion of the soil. Out of £20,000,000 
worth of property which passed through 
the Landed Estates Court in Ireland, it 
had been computed—and he did not 
doubt the substantial correctness of the 
computation—that £3,000,000 had been 
filched from the tenantry, their own pro- 
perty, as sacred in the eye of moral 
obligation as any property of the land- 
lord. But that property, however, in 
the absence of any just law dealing with 
it had been confiscated. This was before 
the Act of 1870, in which the first re- 
cognition of the equity of the tenant in 
his holding was placed on the Statute 
Book. He listened a few evenings ago 
to the well-affected horror of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Conservative side at the 
language of the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands) in speaking of the 
proprietary right of the tenant in his 
holding, and he could not help saying 
then, what he repeated now—that there 
would not be a Conservative Member re- 
turned for Ireland but four—namely, 
the Members for Belfast and for Dublin 
University, if the Members went to their 
constituents in Ulster and denied the 
proprietary right of the tenant in his 
holding. But they were told that there 
ought to be freedom of contract, and 
hon. Members pointed to the law of pro- 
perty. But who made those laws and 
contracts ? Were they passed in a Court 
of Parliament in which the tenant was 
before the Court? It was known right 
well that it was only within the last 
three or four years that the tenantry of 
Ireland could be said to have had any 
practical representation in the House, 
and even now they had but a very in- 
different representation in it. What did 
Lord Chief Justice Pennefather say in 
reference to Irish Land Laws? He 
said that in all the laws relating to the 
Land Question up to his time the sole 
object of the Legislature was to protect 
and advance the rights of the landlords, 
and to sacrifice, if necessary, to those 
the equitable rights of the tenant. 
Those were not the words of Mr. Davitt 
at a land meeting; but were the words 
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of the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, 
sitting on the Bench. It would be a 
severe thing to say that in Russia des- 

otism was tempered by assassination ; 
but it had been said that in Ireland 
landlordism was tempered by assassina- 
tion; and there was the language of an 
English historian, Mr. Froude, who de- 
clared that the Land Act of 1870, which 
came in to temper landlordism more 
legitimately, was almost the only benefi- 
cent Act passed for the tenantry of Ire- 
land for 200 years. He (Mr. Sullivan) 
hoped that these words would cause the 
ultra-landlord Party to consider what 
they were doing, and to look, which they 
could not do without a blush, to the re- 
cord of the resistance offered for 70 years 
to land reforms in Ireland, and he hoped, 
however faintly, that they would waive 
their objections to this faltering and al- 
most trifling endeavour to settle some of 
the evils of the Land Question in Ire- 
land. The Irish Members felt that the 
Government measure ought to have 
been more strong-handed, more compre- 
hensive, more thorough. It was, how- 
ever, a step in the right direction, and 
they knew very well that the reason it 
had been opposed in so bitter a spirit by 
hon. Gentlemen who thought they were 
defending the doctrines of property was 
because they saw, or thought they saw, 
in it, looming in the future, the germs 
of a great, comprehensive, and just 
measure of Land Reform for Ireland. 
Heaven grant it might be so. If Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to in- 
troduce such a measure they would have 
to nerve themselves for a great effort, for 
they would have to oppose not only 
their usual opponents, but their faint- 
hearted—if not back-sliding—nominal 
supporters sitting on the Ministerial 
Benches. His only reason for having 
put the Amendment on the Paper was 
that he might place on record the opinion 
of a considerable majority of the Irish 
Members that the Bill was not entirely 
efficacious, and did not rise to the level 
of the present emergency, but that it 
had some points to recommend it, and 
ought to be accepted as an instalment of 
justice, and as a recognition of the wish 
of the Government to do yet further 
justice to the Irish people. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE, in seconding 
the Amendment, said, that throughout 
the discussions on that Bill he had found 
his position very embarrassing. He 
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cordially approved of the Bill so far as 
it recognized the principle of the revision 
of rent; but, at the same time, he could 
not help seeing that it put before the 
public an entirely erroneous view of the 
causes that had led to the distress exist- 
ing amongst the occupiers of land in Ire- 
land, and which, consequently, brought 
misery upon the whole agricultural popu- 
lation. There was one fact which the 
House ought always to keep before it 
when dealing with the Irish Land Ques- 
tion, and it was this—that the Irish 
agricultural occupiers were, and always 
had been, rack-rented. He maintained 
that rents in Ireland were too high, 
when they considered the character of the 
climate, the means at the disposal of the 
occupiers to develop the resources of the 
soil, and the extraordinary competition 
they had to encounter. Let them take 
an agricultural occupier from England, 
Scotland, France, or Belgium, over an 
average Irish farm, give him a faithful 
idea of what it produced, and ask him 
if he thought, after paying the rent, he 
could live on the balance of the pro- 
duce in comfort, or even comparative 
comfort. He (the O’Donoghue) was 
sure that in 99 cases out of 100 the 
stranger’s answer would be that the rent 
was too high, and that he could not live 
on the farm in anything approaching 
comfort without an expenditure of his 
capital. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] It might be 
unpleasant for hon. Members to hear 
statements of that nature; but, never- 
theless, they must allow him to make 
them, because he believed them to be 
strictly true, and to have an important 
bearing upon the subject under dis- 
cussion. He could say that he had 
always had a great aversion to bringing 
charges against individual landlords; 
but, at the same time, he could not ad- 
mit that only a section of the landlords 
required to be controlled by Land Acts. 
They all claimed the power of charging 
what they pleased for the land, and of 
evicting if they did not get what they 
wanted. The mere laying claim to that 
power was a standing menace to the 
existence of the tenantry, and its exer- 
cise had led to the extermination of 
millions. He did not care then to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad land- 
lords, and he avoided doing so, lest it 
might be supposed that the agricultural 
occupiers of Ireland could ever be satis- 
fied with anything short of the un- 
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equivocal recognition by the State of 
their undoubted right to live on the 
land, subject only to the fulfilment of 
certain conditions, which, as honest men, 
they were ready to perform. In sup- 
port of his statement that the Irish 
tenantry were rack-rented, he had quoted 
the testimony of the late Lord Derby, 
and he had shown that the causes which 
led to rack renting at the time that noble 
Lord spoke existed still, and produced 
precisely similar results. Moreover, he 
(the O’Donoghue) referred to what was 
an indisputable fact, that in innumer- 
able cases in Ireland rent was only paid 
under threat of eviction or threat of 
seizure of stock. [ Laughter.] The House 
laughed at that. It did not occur to him 
that any explanation was necessary, as 
he took for granted that everyone would 
see that pressure was required, owing to 
the rents being too high, and not from 
any inherent reluctance of the Irish 
tenant to pay rent. The Irish agricul- 
tural occupiers had been impoverished 
by the continued exaction of excessive 
rents, and the statement in the Preamble 
of the Bill that the distress had arisen 
from the failure of the crops was alto- 
gether misleading, if it was intended to 
convey that the failure of the crops was 
the sole cause of the depression. As a 
general rule, the Irish farmers had been 
able to lay by little or nothing; and, 
consequently, they had no reserve with 
which to meet a sudden emergency, 
such as the failure of the crops. Now, 
why was it necessary that the House 
should keep before it the fact that the 
tenantry of Ireland were rack-rented ? 
The reasons were numerous. One was, 
that excessive renting wasthechief griev- 
ance of the Irish tenant. Another was, 
that the exaction of excessive rents ren- 
dered futile, absurd, and utterly irre- 
levant, the high-toned lectures which 
were frequently delivered from both sides 
of the House for the special benefit of 
Trish tenants and their advocates. When- 
ever the Land Question was under dis- 
cussion they were always reminded of 
the obligation that rested on individuals 
and communities of paying their debts, 
of the inviolability of contracts, and of 
the ruin that must overwhelm society if 
those principles were not rigidly ad- 
hered to. They admitted all that, and 
were quite as keenly alive to the vital 
necessity of enforcing these principles as 
any of their self-constituted censors ; 
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but that admission in no way implied 
that any obligation rested upon tenants 
to pay unjust, excessive rents, which 
recently, as well as in the time of the 
late Lord Derby, they had been forced 
to assume, under the pressure of circum- 


stances, they could not resist. That 
admonitory tone was most offensive to 
the Irish tenantry and to their advocates. 
It suggested an entirely false issue, and 
rendered argument almost impossible. 
The House would admit that no good 
could come of the attempt to misrepre- 
sent the grounds of the controversy be- 
tween landlord and tenant which was 
now agitating Ireland. The most as- 
tounding instance of the immeasurable 
length to which reckless partizanship 
would carry even a Judge on the Bench 
had been recklessly afforded by some 
observations of Mr. Justice Lawson, 
during the late Assizes at Tralee. That 
learned Judge had had what he (the 
O’Donoghue) could not help calling the 
effrontery to say that the action of the 
tenantry of Kerry, in resisting the ex- 
action of unjust rents, was similar to 
that of some persons who stood before 
him charged with pilfering. He de- 
plored that exhibition of partizanship 
coming from such a quarter, as it must 
shake general confidence in the impar- 
tiality of the Bench, and he would have 
passed the matter over in silence had he 
not felt it ought to be known that the 
only effect of such shameless misrepre- 
sentation would be to rouse still more 
the spirit of the people. The best an- 
swer to the stutement of Justice Lawson 
was afforded by that Bill, by which it 
was sought to bring about throughout a 
great portion of Ireland a revision of rent, 
and, by so doing, to substitute, at all 
eventstemporarily, for rent which theten- 
ant could not pay, and which threatened 
to cause his eviction, rent which he could 
pay, and thus retain his position on the 
soil. This provision of the Bill, limited 
though it was in the area of its opera- 
tion, and uncertain as it must be in its 
operation, owing to the circumstance 
that it rested with each individual Chair- 
man to say what constituted a fair or an 
unfair rent, still that provision of the 
Bill carried the Bill immeasurably be- 
yond any that had ever been introduced 
by a Government, inasmuch as it called 
the landlord to account for the rent he 
had thought proper to impose on the 
tenant, and recognized that the claim of 
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the landlord to charge what he liked for 
the land might lead to the ruin of the 
tenant. This Bill admitted the principle 
for which they had long contended, that 
the power of arbitrarily fixing the rent 
could not, with safety, be left to the 
landlord, and was an admission on the 
part of the responsible Advisers of the 
Queen, who had at their head the fore- 
most statesman of the day, that the 
landlord could now ask the tenant for 
rent which it was utterly impossible for 
the tenant to pay, and ruin the tenant 
for not doing that which was impossible. 
As he had already said, the principle of 
the Bill, limited though the Bill was in 
the area of its operation, and uncertain 
as it must be in its application, com- 
manded their entire approval, as they 
saw in it the principle of the revision of 
rent by an independent authority. Not- 
withstanding the good intentions of the 
Government—which had been referred 
to by the hon. and learned Member who 
moved the Amendment (Mr. A. M. Sulli- 
van)—and the credit they deserved for 
their mode of dealing with the Land 
Question, as compared with that of their 
Predecessors, still it was impossible not 
to see that their position was, in many 
respects, very illogical. What the Go- 
vernment were going to do was this— 
when a tenant was on the point of being 
evicted, they were then going to step in 
and tell the landlord the rent which it 
would be fair to charge the tenant. 
Would not the reasonable course be, at 
some early stage of the tenancy, to pro- 
vide some means which would insure 
the fixing of a fair rent, and thus lead to 
a destruction of the causes that brought 
about eviction? The Government had 
admitted, over and over again, that 
there were certain cases in which it might 
be wrong for the landlord to evict a ten- 
ant; but, in the same breath almost, they 
had given the tenantry to understand 
that if they did not submit to this wrong 
quietly they must expect to be shot down. 
It was unnecessary to point out that what 
was wrong could have no moral sanction 
whatever, so that in these cases all that 
the landlord could have to rely upon 
would be law of brute force. Why was 
it that this law was sanctioned? One 


answer only could be given to that 
question, and it was this—that the in- 
fluence of the territorial class was too 
great to admit of justice being done. At 
all events, it was a consolation to reflect 


The O’ Donoghue 
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that the course taken by the Govern. 
ment in the Bill amounted to a practical 
condemnation of the existing land sys. 
tem, that in certain cases an effort wag 
to be made to punish landlords if they 
attempted to carry out that system ; and 
this, he felt confident, could not fail to 
have a very serious effect upon the agi- 
tation now existing in Ireland in help. 
ing it forward. He believed, no matter 
what might — to the Bill, that the 
course taken by the Government in 
introducing it had sounded the knell of 
the present land system; and he was 
convinced that, in peace or in convulsion, 
by the law, or in spite of the law, 
through the Parliament, or over the Par- 
liament, tenant right must be carried. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* having regard to the limited powers and the 
restricted area of application proposed in this 
Bill, this House is of opinion it will fail to ac- 
complish the praiseworthy purpose comtem- 
plated by the Government of affording protec. 
tion and relief to the suffering tenantry of Ire. 
land, and declares that a much more comprehen- 
sive and efficacious measure of justice is im- 
peratively called for in the interests of that 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects,’—(Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question ey pe ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend opposite (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
appeared to him to suggest to all those 
who really supported the question of 
tenant right in what some of them con- 
sidered its moral and full aspect, that 
there was no alternative but to vote for 
it, because it embodied almost a truism, 
so that no hon. Member of the House who 
had really taken an interest in the Irish 
Land Question would hesitate to affirm 
the latter part of his hon. and learned 
Friend’s proposition. Nobody believed 
that the present Bill of the Government 
was designed for any other purpose than 
to deal with the particular circumstances 
of the moment. It was not intended as 
a land reform; and, on that account, 
for his part, he regretted very much & 
portion of the discussions which had 
taken place during the progress of the 
Bill through the House. He was not, 
perhaps, a persona grata with some of 
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his hon. Friends opposite; but, notwith- 
standing that circumstance, he must say 
that he believed that sympathy for the 
Irish tenant in the minds of independent 
Members of that House was less after 
the discussions which had taken place, 
and for which they were responsible, 
than it was when the Bill was intro- 
duced. The attempt to force the Go- 
yernment and the House of Commons to 
deal exhaustively with the Land Ques- 
tion in the remainder of this Parliament, 
when it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to make up its mind on the ques- 
tions involved, had led to a great many 
acrimonious scenes, which would leave 
behind them a sting which would not 
redound to the benefit of the Irish 
tenant. There had been statements of 
the most extraordinary and exaggerated 
character made in that House as regarded 
the Land Act. He would not yield to 
anybody in his sympathy with the Irish 
tenant ; but it was ridiculous to say that 
the sole cause of the state of the Irish 
tenant at this moment was rack-renting. 
That statement was not correct. Doubt- 
less, there were many tenants who suf- 
fered greatly from rack-renting; but 
others held their lands at a very just 
rent. Everybody that looked back dur- 
ing the past 10 years must be aware that 
up to five years ago the tenants in Ire- 
land were as prosperous as those in any 
other part of the United Kingdom. 
[“ No, no!”] At any rate, they were 
more prosperous than they had ever 
been in their own history ; and it seemed 
tohim that when they looked at the 
prices of the commodities in which they 
chiefly dealt — that was to say, in 
cattle—it was impossible to gainsay his 
statement. During the time when the 
commercial prosperity of this country 
was proceeding by leaps and bounds, 
the demand for cattle and for meat was 
so great that almost any price could be 
obtained for Irish stock. The tenants 
then became careless about the rents 
they paid, they threw their land into 
asture, and they themselves inflicted 
the greatest hardship on their suffering 
fellow-tenants by bidding over their 
heads for their little holdings. At the 
same time, the landlords were greatly 
toblame. They took possession of every 
acre of arable land they could obtain, 
and converted it into pasture, and the 
result had been that the produce of the 
whole of Ireland had vastly decreased, 
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not only during 10, but for 40 years. 
They were punished now for the sins of 
their forefathers. Those sins were shated 
by the landlords ; but it was impossible 
for him, with any sense of justice, to 
hear it said that the tenant was all virtue, 
and the landlord was all vice. He did 
not believe that the question of rent in 
Ireland was the beginning and the end 
of the Land Question, as it had been 
Re by his hon. Friend the Member for 

ralee (the O’Donoghue.) The real 
danger and ill of Ireland was the un- 
certainty in which a tenant was placed as 
to whether his improvements and fruits 
of his exertions would not be confiscated 
by reason of his rent being arbitrarily 
raised. If hon. Gentlemen who wished 
to arouse the sympathy of English and 
Scotch Members would adduce instances 
of the unjust raising of rent and the con- 
fiscation of tenants’ improvements, they 
would make a greater impression on the 
House than they could hope to do by 
wholesale denunciations of the land sys- 
tem. He did not believe that amongst the 
great mass of the tenantry of any part of 
the United Kingdom there was an over- 
weening desire to own land which was 
to pay them only 3 per cent. Some- 
times arguments were brought forward 
in favour of the total abolition of land- 
lords. If hon. Members desired to abolish 
landlords altogether, it was folly to pre- 
tend that they aimed at placing the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant on a better 
footing. That could not be their aim. 
The principle that he who tilled the soil 
should own it had been promulgated as 
solemnly as if it were a Divine law. [A 
Voice: True.] The tenant did not 
go that length. All he really desired 
was some guarantee that his rent should 
not be arbitrarily raised uponhim. The 
object of the Irish tenant was to get 
security that he might know what his 
rent would be, and not that he should 
be converted into a landlord himself. But 
when hon. Members went about teaching 
that a man ought only to pay what rent 
he pleased —[The O’Donocuve: No, 
no! | Well, he had heard of such doc- 
trines being promulgated by Gentlemen 
whom, he believed, he had the honour 
of seeing before him. He trusted hon. 
Members in that quarter of the House 
would note what had just been said by 
the hon. Member for Tralee. [The 
Q’Donocuvz: I am for arbitration. ] 
As to that, he would remark that arbi- 
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tration could only arise when there was 
a dispute between thelandlord andtenant 
as to the amount of rent to be paid. 
Now, if the principle was admitted that 
the landlord and tenant should settle 
the rent between them, if necessary by 
arbitration, everything was conceded 
that he asked for. But the moment 
they went beyond that, and taught the 
tenant that he ought to be his own ar- 
bitrator — [The O’Donocnvz: I never 
said that.] He was not alluding to the 
hon. Member for Tralee; but he should 
like to hear what the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), or the hon. Member 
for Tralee’s Leader, had to say on that 

oint. Was it not the fact that doctrines 
of the kind alluded to had been preached 
in Ireland during the past 12 months ? 
Well, if such were not the doctrines of 
the Land League, he was unable to com- 
prehend the English language. Against 
those doctrines he protested. He would 
not, however, pursue this subject further. 
As regarded the main question, he 
was convinced that no solution of the 
land difficulty could be arrived at until 
absolute security was given to the tenant 
that his rent should not be arbitrarily 
interfered with. But when they had 
given the tenant fixity of tenure, the 
right of selling his interest in the hold- 
ing, and arbitration in case of dispute 
between him and his landlord as to rent, 
they would not have made the tenant a 
prosperous man. The Irish soil itself 
must be put into a condition which would 
enable the tenants to be prosperous. 
Ireland was, in truth, an undeveloped 
country, and he believed that a capital 
not larger than the capital of one of their 
smaller English railways judiciously ex- 
pended in Ireland, in great part upon 
reproductive works, would be an insur- 
ance for this country such as they had 
never obtained before. Here was a 
splendid opportunity for the Treasury! 
It would give them a tranquil Ireland, 
a contented people, and would be the 
best safeguard that the Crown could 
have against those shocks of coming 
wars, which those who looked at the dis- 
turbed state of Europe and of the East 
must think not to be wholly impossible. 
He entreated the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland carefully 
to consider the question during the com- 
ing Recess with special reference to the 
strange, and, he might say, the unex- 
ampled, conditions in which the Irish 
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people lived. . There were no people who 
were subjected to greater privations than 
the ordinary Irish tenant. For two or 
three months in every year there were 
moner | like 150,000 people in Ireland 
compelled to subsist on food which hon. 
Members in that House would not throw 
to their dogs. The poor people of the 
West, once their stock of potatoes was 
exhausted, had no resource but boiled 
seaweed and periwinkles sprinkled with 
Indian meal. Children were often 
brought up without ever tasting milk, 
In many parts of Ireland, indeed, milk 
could not be obtained, owing to the land 
being given up to the grazing of bul- 
locks. Now that Parliament had been 
brought face to face with this great Irish 
land difficulty, he would say, Woe to the 
Government which did not rise to the 
occasion! It was, therefore, to him (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) depressing in the last de- 
gree to hear the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land say, as heconstantly said— ‘‘ I cannot 
undertake to deal with this or that social 
difficulty; it is a question for the Treasury 
to consider.” Let the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, first convince himself 
of the remedies demanded by the state 
of Ireland ; and if he was then unable to 
get the funds he believed to be requisite 
for the development of the national re- 
sources of the country, let him do what 
many noble statesmen had done before 
him, resign his Office. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were to take that manly step, 
he would not only fulfil the high expec- 
tations formed by those who knew him, 
but compel the Government to adopt his 
view, and would cover this Session of 
Parliament and the present Administra- 
tion with unfading glory which would 
descend with them to all coming ages. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
listened with attention to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), who had really been 
discussing the principle of the Bill; but, 
although he agreed with much his hon. 
Friend had said, he must say he did not 
feel justified, on the present occasion, in 
following him upon the very large ques- 
tions to which he had adverted. He felt 
obliged to his hon. Friend for the kind 
way in which he had alluded to himself, 
although he might not feel called upon 
to signalize himself by resigning this 
Session, as his hon. Friend had suggested 
inhisstrong lamentation. [ Mr. MrrcHELL 
Henry: Not this Session.] He under- 
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stood his hon. Friend to say that he (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) should resign, if he could 
not get the Treasury to do what was 
wanted. He did not know that such 
a heroic measure as that was necessary ; 
but he was quite prepared to admit that 
the development of the resources of Ire- 
land was a subject of the greatest pos- 
sible importance. It was a subject, at the 
same time, which demanded for its full 
consideration not a few weeks or a few 
months only, and any attempt to deal 
with it in haste might result merely in 
jobbery and a waste of money. But he 
had no objection to state that if money 
could be lent on good security in Ireland, 
for the purpose of developing the re- 
sources of the country, its expenditure 
might be productive of great advantage. 
There was, he might add, something in 
the condition of the Irish peasantry 
which went beyond the question of rents ; 
for if that question were decided in ac- 
cordance with any particular view, it 
would by no means follow that the con- 
dition of the Irish small holders would 
be materially improved. As to the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), 
he did not suppose the Mover had 
any hope of carrying it if he went toa 
division ; for if it were carried, the re- 
sult would be to defeat the Bill, and he 
supposed hon. Members from Ireland 
did not wish that. He quite agreed with 
the hon. and learned Member that the 
Bill would not effect all that ought to he 
done with regard to the Land Question 
in Ireland; but he had over and over 
again stated that it was meant to be only 
a temporary measure to meet a tempo- 
rary emergency. He could not, he might 
add, accept the interpretation which had 
been put upon the Bill by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tralee (the O’Donoghue), either 
as to its object or effect; and he could 
only suppose that there had been so much 
exaggeration as to the meaning of the 
measure on the part of some leading 
Members of the Conservative Party that 
the hon. Gentleman had, to some extent, 
caught the infection. The Bill had not 
been introduced with the intention of 
revising rents in Ireland; but to prevent 
the landlord from taking advantage of 
the position of a poor tenant to deprive 
him of that which he possessed. He 
would only say, further, that, as there 
had been so much discussion on the 
principle of the Bill, and as it was not 
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likely to undergo any greater change 
than had already been made in it, he 
hoped it would be passed by a large 
majority of the House with as little de- 
lay as possible and left to the opinion of 
the country. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to point out, in 
reply to the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry), that there was 
plenty of money in Ireland to develop 
its resources, which was now invested in 
English securities, because it was found 
that it could not be employed with ad- 
vantage at home. He protested, there- 
fore, against its being suggested pub- 
licly and privately to a Minister, who 
could know nothing of Ireland, to lend 
public money in the way which had 
been proposed for the development of 
the resources of that country ; for to do 
so, as proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
upon what he called ‘‘ good security,” 
would be a mere idle farce, for it would 
tend to demoralize the country, as it 
would be sure to get into jobbers and 
speculators’ hands, instead of into the 
right channel. All who knew the his- 
tory of those Government loars were 
aware that they had been expended in 
the most injudicious way, and on works 
which had been left unfinished. As to 
the existence in many cases of exorbi- 
tant rents in Ireland, that they did exist 
was proved by the fact that in several 
instances of ejectment for non-payment 
of rent it had been found that the rent 
claimed was very much over the Govern- 
ment valuation, and much more than 
the tenants could afford to pay. The 
result of the present system of excessive 
rents was that the tenants were kept on 
the verge of poverty, and they had no 
margin to fall back on in bad years. 
The consequence was that they became 
in arrears with their landlords, and were 
turned out of their holdings. With 
regard to getting rid of landlords and 
not paying rent, all the Land League 
said was that the men who occupied 
the land should own the land ; but they 
never contended that the occupiers should 
get the land without paying a fair price 
for it. What they wanted was the 
Government to fix a fair price, and lend 
money to the tenants to enable them to 
pay it. He held that none of the argu- 
ments which had been advanced against 
the suspension of ejectments were of any 
weight. By far the simplest thing to 
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have done would have been to have 
brought in a Bill to do away with 
ejectments for non-payment of rents 
within a given time. As it was, he 
did not think the Bill would be of any 
value whatever. It only affected a very 
small portion of Ireland, and that was 
his great objection to it. The Bill was 
based on thoroughly unsound principles 
in many particulars. His experience of 
the House was that the Ministers of 
the Crown, no matter to which Party 
they belonged, cared little for principle, 
but all for expediency; and as to the 
very small amount of principle in it, it 
was not worth the time wasted on it, or 
the disappointment it would give to the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. FINIGAN denounced the Bill as 
bad legislation, and one which should 
be met by a strong protest on the part 
of the Irish Members in the shape of a 
division. The onus of passing this Bill 
through the House should be left on the 
shoulders of those who introduced it. 
The Bill had been carried through Com- 
mittee without any concession to the 
Irish Members ; and they could only do 
their duty by leaving the responsibility 
of it; and he urged his hon. and learned 
Friend to divide on his Amendment. If 
the Bill was just, he would have sup- 
ported it; but as it created anomalies, 
giving partial justice in one place and 
injustice in others, it was better to let 
the sores that festered round the body 
of Ireland come to a head than to gloss 
them over, and partially deal with them 
by the quackery of the present Bill. 
Had the Government brought in a 
thorough-paced Bill, and relied upon 
the principles enunciated by the Prime 
Minister and the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright), and had they 
not given way to the base Whiggery 
that he was afraid had hampered them, 
he (Mr. Finigan) would have supported 
the Bill. The measure was the result 
of the Whigs, and was neither a measure 
of relief nor compensation. 


Compensation for 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 132; Noes 
25: Majority 107.—(Div. List, No. 77.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


Mr. GIBSON, in rising to move the 
. following Clause :— 


Mr. Biggar 
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(Right of redemption.) 

“It shall not be lawful for any tenant who 
claims compensation for disturbance under this 
Act also to claim under the provisions of the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth years of Vic. 
toria, chapter one hundred and fifty-four, or 
otherwise, to be restored to the possession of the 
premises included in the ejectment for non-pay. 
ment of rent: Provided always, That this pro. 
vision shall not interfere with or prejudice the 
rights of any mortgagee of such tenant,”’ 


said, that he had very few words to ad- 
dress to the House in explanation of the 
clause which he proposed to insert in 
the Bill. He would recall to the House 
the observations he made on the second 
reading of the Bill. His remarks would 
refer to the special and peculiar law 
which related to the redemption of his 
tenancy by the Irish tenant. The law 
in Ireland was somewhat different from 
that which prevailed in England. In 
Ireland the tenant was able to redeem 
possession of his holding by a very sum- 
mary process under the Act which was 
passed in 1860, and familiarly known 
as Deasy’s Act. The tenant in Ireland 
evicted for non-payment of rent might, 
by a cheap and summary application to 
a Superior Court, and by a still cheaper 
and more summary application in some 
cases to the County Court, be restored 
to the possession of his tenancy within 
six months, by paying the rent due and 
the costs of the proceedings. That 
system had worked very satisfactorily. 
He had made inquiries, and he had not 
been able to find that since the Act of 
1860 any case of difficulty or hardship 
had arisen. But he wished to draw 
attention to a consequence which might 
follow from the Bill, and which was pro- 
bably not present to the minds of the 
Government, and had up to that time 
escaped discussion, although he had re- 
ferred to it in the debate on the second 
reading. He would ask the attention 
of the House to the remedy which he 
sought to apply to one point. By the 
Bill under consideration, if a tenant 
owing two years’ rent was ejected, and 
the County Court Judge awarded him 
compensation for disturbance equal to 
two years’ arrears, the tenant could seek 
to apply the damages against the rent, 
and in that way he might be entitled 
to redeem his holding. The landlord 
would thus be compelled not only to 
forego his arrears of rent, but to allow 
the tenant to retain possession. Again, 
supposing the landlord brought his eject- 
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ment for the non-payment of two years’ 
arrears, and the Judge awarded three 
years’ as compensation, the tenant might 
repeat the process he had mentioned, be- 
sides putting the additional year’s rent 
into his pocket. He could hardly think 
these consequences were intended—con- 
sequences so startling that they plainly 
shocked common sense, and could not 
have been contemplated by the Govern- 
ment. As to the Proviso in relation to 
mortgagees, he was unable to see why, 
in seeking to do justice to one class, 
another equally innocent should suffer, 
or that a person holding securities from 
his tenants should be damnified in his 
right. He did not ask that the clause 
should be adopted in the exact words 
which he had put on the Paper. It 
was sketched out on the second reading 
rather hurriedly; but he thought the 
principle involved in it was not unrea- 
sonable. 


New Clause :— 


(Right of redemption.) 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any tenant who 
claims compensation for disturbance under this 
Act also to claim under the provisions of the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth years of Vic- 
toria, chapter one hundred and fifty-four, or 
otherwise, to be restored to the possession of the 
premises included in the ejectment for non- 
payment of rent: Provided always, That this 
provision shall not interfere with or prejudice 
the rights of any mortgagee of such tenant,’’— 
(Mr. Gibson,) 

—brought up, and read the first and se- 
cond time. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he was 
willing to believe that his right hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Gibson) did 
feel some difficulty about the operation 
of the Bill without some clause of this 
kind ; but he (Mr. Law) should be sur- 
prised to hear him address his argument 
to the Court of Chancery in Ireland, or, 
indeed, to any Court in Ireland. It was 
decided in Ireland a century and a half 
ago whilst relief from forfeiture by non- 
payment of rent was within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
that it was not incumbent on the Court 
to relieve the tenant on his merely pay- 
ing or tendering the rent due and costs 
of the ejectment without due regard to 
the other just rights of the landlord. He 
therefore differed entirely from his right 
hon. and learned Friend as to the effect 
the Bill would have if it passed in its 
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present form. That, however, was not 
the ‘place to discuss legal points. It 
was, he thought, desirable that a tenant 
who accepted compensation should, if he 
might so express it, cry quits with the 
landlord altogether. But it would be 
very unfair to the tenant that, before he 
could form any certain opinion as to 
how his cause would be decided, he 
should be obliged to forego his statutory 
right of redemption. The tenant might 
very reasonably think he had a fair 
claim to compensation, and yet might 
fail, or he might, in fact, have a just 
claim for compensation, and yet fail by 
non-attendance of witnesses or other ac- 
cident ; and it would, he repeated, be 
exceedingly unfair that his mere claim 
should extinguish his right of redemp- 
tion. The clause of his right hon. and 
learned Friend would, in this respect, 
do injustice to the tenant, and, on the 
other hand, leave the landlord exposed 
to injustice. For, according to the clause 
as proposed, the tenant might accept, 
and he paid the compensation ; and yet, 
as his mortgagee was to be unaffected 
by this provision, the latter might insist 
on his right of redemption, and thus, of 
necessity, revive the old tenancy even 
against the will of both tenant and land- 
lord. Surely this could not be intended 
by his right hon. and learned Friend. 
He thought, however, they would both 
agree in this—that the tenant who ac- 
cepted compensation should thereby be 
barred from seeking redemption ; whilst, 
at the same time, it was necessary to 
provide that those who were interested 
in the tenancy, whether as mortgagees 
or otherwise, should have due notice, 
and an opportunity of considering whe- 
ther they would concur in such accept- 
ance. ut it would be too much to 
allow an ill-natured mortgagee to step 
in and forbid the settlement, which might 
be quite fair and proper. He, therefore, 
thought the proper way to proceed would 
be to substitute the acceptance for the 
claim, and, striking out the Proviso with 
which the clause now ended, to insert a 
provision to the effect that if it ap- 
peared to the Court that any person 
other than a tenant had a specific in- 
terest in the holding, and notice was 
given to him, no acceptance of such com- 
pensation should affect him, unlesshecon- 
curred in the arrangement or the Court 
interfered. He believed that would 
meet the case. He thought the only 
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way of doing justice to the landlord, the 
tenant, and the tenant’s creditors was 
that which he had suggested. He (Mr. 
Law) did not agree that the clause was 
necessary; but if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would look at it, as 
it was altered, he would see whether he 
could accept the Amendment. 


Compensation for 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, to leave out the words ‘‘ It shall not 
be lawful for any tenant who claims,” in order 
to insert the words ‘‘The acceptance of.’’—(Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 


Mr. GIBSON expressed his willing- 
ness to accept the Amendment in the 
Proviso proposed by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law): but he could not 
assent to the Amendment proposed, as 
the acceptance of compensation was very 
different from its claim. 

Mr. MELDON hoped the House 
would not accept the clause of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son), or the Amendmentsuggested by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland. It had 
been said that the present Bill had been 
hurriedly introduced ; but the Land Act 
had not been passed without very great 
deliberation, and the legal difficulties 
predicted by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity would arise equally under the 
Land Act of 1870. All that the present 
measure did was to remove an exception 
which existed under the Land Act. If 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
were right in his construction, he (Mr. 
Meldon) repeated that the difficulty 
which he had mentioned would occur 
also under the 9th section of the Land 
Act of 1870; and if there was a diffi- 
culty the clause of his right hon. and 
learned Friend did not go far enough. 
He (Mr. Meldon) would admit that very 
few cases of the kind had arisen, or else 
substantial difficulty would have pre- 
sented itself. The case stood thus—A 
tenant being ejected for non-payment of 
rent, he would make a claim for com- 
pensation for improvements made on his 
farm, and, that compensation being paid, 
there was nothing to prevent his lodging 
in Court the arrears of rent, getting his 
restitution, and putting in his pocket the 
balance between the two. If the differ- 
ence, however, really had manifested it- 
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self, it would be absurd for the House 
to legislate for the smaller number of 
cases dealt with by the present Bill, as 
distinct from the general operation of 
the Land Act, leaving the larger class 
of cases utterly untouched. But the 
truth was that no difficulty whatever 
had been found in the working of the 
Land Act of 1870, and for the good 
reason that no such legal difficulty as 
had been suggested could possibly arise, 
for two reasons. In the first place, the 
Land Act of 1870 enabled a tenant to 
ask for a writ of restitution, and the 
Court thereupon was to give such relief 
as a Court of Equity might have given. 
No cases had arisen under the Land 
Act of 1870 to declare what the law was. 
His (Mr. Meldon’s) view of the law was 
opposed to the Amendment suggested by 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland. His view was that 
if a tenant chose to claim compensation 
under the Land Act of 1870, or under 
this Bill, he made his bargain with his 
landlord for good or for evil, and squared 
the matter with him, and it was not open 
to him to come into a Court of Law and 
ask it to exercise tbe jurisdiction of a 
Court of Equity and go back upon that 
bargain. The Court would say—‘“ You 
have made a contract, you have taken 
from the landlord that which is utterly 
inconsistent with your claim to be re- 
stored to the possession of the premises, 
and we cannot hear you at all.” He 
would suggest that if he took this com- 
pensation either for disturbance or for 
improvements, the tenant should be de- 
barred from asking a Court of Equity to 
give him restitution at all. This was the 
real reason, he believed, why no diffi- 
culties had arisen under the Act of 1870. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the fallacy of his hon. and learned Friend 
who had just addregsed the House (Mr. 
Meldon) was this—there was really no 
analogy between the case of a tenant 
who had a claim for improvements under 
the Land Act of 1870, and the case of a 
tenant who had a claim for compensation 
under this Bill. A tenant claiming under 
the Land Act claimed for improvements 
as his own property—that was, for the 
value of his own edpenditure upon his 
holding; and he was entitled, if put out 
of his land, to the equivalent of his im- 
provements. But in the most unusual 
case of a tenant evicted for non-payment 
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of rent claiming and being paid by his 
landlord for his improvements, if the 
tenant afterwards redeemed and went 
into occupation again, those improve- 
ments were then the landlord’s property, 
and the tenant could not claim for them 
over again. He could not be entitled 
to both money and marbles. But this 
was a Bill with a totally different ob- 
ject. Under this Bill, a tenant disturbed 
in certain circumstances was regarded 
as entitled to compensation from the 
landlord for that disturbance—that was, 
as an alternative. He agreed with 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dub- 
lin (Mr. Gibson) that this exceptional 
measure ought to express, and with 
clearness, that about which there might 
be some difficulty in establishing the 
equitable doctrine. The relief in case 
of eviction by ejectment for non-payment 
of rent was given upon payment of 
arrears of rent, accruing rent, and costs ; 
in other words, the tenant put the land- 
lord in statu quo, and the landlord put 
the tenant im statu quo. It was that 
equitable principle which was now sought 
to be in some way plainly expressed 
with reference to this Bill; and he thought 
the Amendment to the clause proposed 
by his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland was ade- 
quate and sufficient for the purpose, was 
a very reasonable one, and ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH considered that 
the clause was contradictory upon the 
face of it ; and, in his opinion, there was 
no necessity for it at all, as the Bill pro- 
vided that an ejectment should be 
treated as a disturbance. It did not 
contemplate the possibility of anything 
so unreasonable and so absurd as that 
the tenant should get compensation for 
disturbance and should still continue in 
his holding. 

Mr. LITTON said, he had an Amend- 
ment upon the Paper dealing with the 
question ; and he certainly, as was not 
unnatural, preferred his own Amend- 
ment, which provided that if a tenant, 
having received compensation money 
under the Act, should seek to redeem 
his holding, he should be bound to 
pay to the landlord not only the rent 
arrears and costs of ejectment, but the 
compensation money received. The 
Amendment before the House prejudiced 
the tenant to some extent by requiring 
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him to elect at the time compensation 
was awarded. He would, therefore, 
suggest that the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) should allow his clause to 
be negatived, and that the House should 
accept the clause that he (Mr. Litton) 
himself would presently move, which 
left with the tenant the power which he 
now possessed of considering for a period 
of six months whether or not he would 
apply to the Court to restore him. Let 
them act upon the existing law as to 
the right to restitution, and so express it 
as not deprive the tenant of the six 
months given him in which to determine 
whether or not he would apply to be 
reinstated in his holding. 

Mr. BIGGAR recommended that the 
clause of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) should be 
withdrawn, as it was condemned by 
every speaker, and that the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land’s Amendment should also be with- 
drawn, because it was not required on 
its author’s own showing. The clause 
of which the hon. and learned Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. Litton) had given Notice 
ought not to be proposed, as it only 
expressed what was the existing law, 
with which the County Court Judges 
must be presumed to be duly acquainted. 
Moreover, having regard to the discus- 
sions which might be raised on the 
measure in ‘‘ another place,”’ it was not 
desirable to encumber it with any need- 
less provisions. 

Mr. WALTER said, he had a strong 
impression that the very question they 
were now discussing had been mooted a 
few nights ago, and was stated in the 
form of an objection by some hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side, when it was at 
once distinctly repudiated as an absur- 
dity by hon. Members on the Treasury 
Bench. It had never occurred to him 
as possible that, under the Land Act of 
1870, or any other Act, the tenant could 
at once claim compensation for eviction, 
and have a right to go back to his 
holding. It was a maxim well known 
to Englishmen—he knew not whether it 
had the force of a legal doctrine—that a 
man could not have his cake and eat it. 
According to another maxim, which was 
one of a legal character, Lxpressto unius 
est exclusio alterius, it would tend rather 
to throw some doubt on the-law, if an 
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exceptional clause of that kind were pro- 

to meet a supposed difficulty which 
ce did not believe to exist. He could 
hardly suppose that a tenant who had 
received compensation for eviction would 
be reinstated in his holding. 

Mr. CHAPLIN urged that there 
should be no misunderstanding with 
regard to the Bill and the Land Act of 
1870, because a different interpretation 
had been placed upon that Act from the 
one propounded by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) when he intro- 
duced that measure. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman gave the most solemn 
assurances that the Land Act did not 
confer, and was not intended to confer, 
any proprietary rights whatever upon 
the tenant. Since then they had been 
told repeatedly, and in the most un- 
blushing manner, by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite that the Act did confer 

roprietary rights on the tenant. There 
had not been the smallest attempt to 
explain the gross inconsistency between 
the language used now and the language 
used then. What he now insisted upon 
was, that there should be no room left 
for mistake. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
refrain from again entering into the 
legal part of the question, though he 
might say that he was, at any rate, as 
much a lawyer as the hon. Gentleman 
who had just satdown. It was a curious 
circumstance that, in the discussion of 
this question, lawyers managed to differ, 
some saying that this clause was wanted, 
and others that it was not. If there 
was any ambiguity it would be well to 
avoid it; and, therefore, he would accept 
the clause with the Amendments of the 
Irish Law Officers of the Crown. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Words inserted. 
Other Amendments made. 


Compensation for 


Mr. MELDON, before the clause was 
added to the Bill, appealed to the Go- 
vernment to extend the proposed altera- 
tion of the law to the Act of 1870, as the 
same difficulty would arise under that 
as under this measure. The tenant 
evicted for non-payment of rent under 
the Act of 1870 had power to obtain 
compensation for improvements, espe- 
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cially for unexhausted manures; and by 
getting such compensation, he might 
pay rent out of it, keeping the balance 
in his own pocket. 


Clause, as amended, added. 


Mr. GIBSON moved to insert the 
following new Clause :— 


(Arrears of rent.) 

“‘The amount of rent which may be allowed 

by any landlord to accrue due during the period 
of the operation of this Bill shall not be reckoned 
against him in calculating the arrear of rent 
which might in any case of ejectment for non- 
payment of rent be sufficient to subject him to 
damages for disturbance under the ninth section 
of ‘The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870.’”’ 
He believed that the addition of the 
clause would meet a possible injustice, 
although it did not conflict with the 
principle of the Bill, or render it less 
bad from his point of view. 


New Clause (Arrears of Rent, )—(H/r. 
Gibson, )—brought up, and read a first and 
second time. 

On Question, ‘That the Clause be 
added,” 


Smr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, it had 
been stated that the Bill was intended 
as a complete arrangement of the land 
tenure in Ireland. For his own part, 
he thoroughly concurred with the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the fact of his in- 
troducing this measure for a special 
purpose, and it was only in that sense 
that he should give it his humble sup- 


ort. 

3 Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Baronet could not on that clause 
discuss the general principle of the Bill. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
feared he was not in Order, and that he 
had, in some degree, been presuming 
on the disorder of last week. He would 
bow to the decision of the Chair and 
resume his seat. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that as the 
clause removed a difficulty that now 
existed he would accept it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause added. 

Mr. CHAPLIN moved the insertion 
of a clause providing that, on the land- 
lord paying or depositing the compensa- 
tion awarded by the Court, he and his 
successors shall be discharged to the 
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taxes, poor rates, and other charges of 
a public nature due in respect to the 
holding. 


New Clause :— 


(Relief of landlord from public charges.) 

‘Qn the landlord paying or depositing the 
compensation awarded by the Court, he and his 
successors in estate shall be absolutely released 
and discharged, to the amount paid or deposited, 
from all taxes, poor rates, and other rates and 
cesses, due or to become due in respect of the 
holding ; and on the application of the landlord 
the Court shall by certificate apportion the 
amount from which the landlord is by virtue of 
this section released and discharged among the 
taxes, rates, and other charges aforesaid,’— 
(Mr. Chaplin,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved the following 
new Clause:— 


(Relief of landlord in respect of private charges.) 

“During the same number of years as the 
number of years rent which the Court takes 
into account in awarding compensation, the 
landlord shall, by virtue of this Act, be pro- 
tected, as far as regards the holding, against 
actions for enforcement of charges and incum- 
brances affecting the holding, without prejudice 
to his liability ultimately to meet those charges 
and incumbrances; and the Court shall, on the 
application of the landlord, grant such certifi- 
cate as may be necessary or proper as evidence 
of the landlord’s right to such protection as 
aforesaid.” 


New Clause (Relief of landlord in re- 
spect of private charges, )—( I/r. Chaplin, ) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if, in 
reality, the Bill was, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman persisted in regarding it, one 
suspending the payment of rent for any 
time, there might be something to be 
said for the Amendment; but as the 
Bill was only for guarding the tenant 
against an unreasonable landlord, the 
Government could not consent to the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. CHAPLIN moved the insertion 


of the following new Clause :— 
‘*Where the landlord has purchased or ac- 
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sors in interest, the Ulster tenant right custom, 
or the benefit of any usage corresponding there- 
with, to which the holding was subject, any 
alternative offered by the landlord shall not be 
deemed unreasonable on the ground that the 
alternative does not include permission to the 
tenant to dispose of his interest in the hold- 
in ’ 


g. 


New Clause (Provision where a land- 
lord has acquired the Ulster tenant 
right custom, )—( Mr. Chaplin, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) opposed the 
clause, pointing out that although a 
tenant might phon parted with the 
rights which he possessed under the 
Ulster custom, he would still be entitled 
to compensation under the 3rd clause of 
the Land Act in the same way as the 
tenants in other parts of Ireland. If 
the clause were adopted, it would place 
the Ulster tenants in a much worse posi- 
tion than those in other parts of Ire- 
land, and he could not assent to it. 

Mr. PLUNKET thought the prin- 
ciple embodied in the clause was fair 
and reasonable. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked, whether, 
after a tenant had sold or forfeited his 
right under the Ulster custom, he would 
still retain a proprietary or saleable 
right in his farm ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) repeated that he 
would be entitled to compensation in the 
same way as tenants who did not come 
under the Ulster custom. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was not a 
single instance of the landlord having 
bought up the Ulster tenant right of 
his tenants. 

Mr. D. O’CONOR observed, that the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
was entirely mistaken, and referred to 
what took place on the second reading 
of the Irish Land Act with reference to 
Lord Dufferin having purchased that 
right from his tenants. They had, never- 
theless, been held to be entitled to the 
privileges enjoyed by other tenants 
under the operation of the Land Act. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 13; Noes 





quired from the tenant, or any of his predeces- 
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Clause 1 (Temporary provision re- 
garding compensation for disturbance). 


Mz. W. E. FORSTER, in moving the 
Amendment of which he had given No- 
tice, to limit the operation of the Bill to 
holdings of the annual value of £30, 
said, he had made inquiry, as far as he 
could ; but he was sorry tosay that hehad 
not got a Return of absolutely all the 
holdings. He had, however, informa- 
tion which quite convinced him that this 
limitation would include an enormous 
majority of the holdings included in 
the scheduled districts—he might almost 
say all the holdings to which the Act 
was likely to apply. The valuation of 
property was based upon what wascalled 
Griffith’s Valuation ; and, undoubtedly, 
in many cases it was largely below the 
rent, and in some cases, he had little 
doubt, it was unreasonably below the 
rent. It might also be in some cases 
above it, as was, he understood, the case 
with regard to the rent on the estates 
of the hon. Member for Waterford 
County (Mr. Villiers Stuart); but that 
was rather an exceptional case. He 
believed he should not be accused, by 
those who best knew Ireland, of going 
far astray, when he said that upon the 
average, and especially within the 
scheduled Unions, a £30 valuation was 
equal, on the average, to a £42 rent, if 
not £45. The number of holdings in 
the scheduled districts under £30 valua- 
tion, he found, was 284,280; and in the 
entire scheduled districts, which com- 
prised about half Ireland, the total 
number of occupiers of land was 585,000. 
That, he thought, would show how very 
large a proportion of the scheduled 
Unions were under the £30. He found 
that the late Government, for the pur- 
poses of the Seed Act, obtained the 
number of occupiers of land under £30 
in most of the counties which came 
under the Seed Act. Unfortunately, 
that Return did not give the total num- 
ber, or the number of holdings above 
£30 ; and he could only, therefore, com- 
pare the Return with the Return of 
agricultural statistics of 1839. He had 
not been able to make an exact com- 
parison; but he thought he should be 
correct in stating that in Connaught the 
number of holdings under £30 was 
about 122,000, and the entire number 
of holdings only 128,000. He would not 
say anything more about the matter, 
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because he understood that hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland, although they ob- 
jected to the limitation, yet agreed to 
adopt a reasonable limit, if it was not 
too low, and he did not think they could 
now say this was unreasonably low. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 11, after “ holding,” insert 
‘*valued under the Acts relating to the valua- 
tion of rateable property in Ireland at an annual 
value of not more than thirty pounds.”—(Mr, 
William Edward Forster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, this 
limit was as objectionable to himself as 
his Friends, as it was at the lowest 
figure—that was to say, he would have 
preferred £50 to £30. He hoped, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman would 
not think his (Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s) 
Friends were departing from the opinions 
they expressed on previous occasions if 
they did not now press the matter to a 
division. He might mention that the 
only division that the Irish Party had 
taken this evening was on the Motion 
that he (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) himself 
had moved for the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell). He believed it was 
that hon. Gentleman’s desire that, hay- 
ing taken that division, no further oppo- 
sition to the Bill should be offered by 
the Irish Party. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN wished it 
to be understood that the statement of 
the hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) also applied to the 
Representatives of Ireland who sat on 
the Liberal side of the House. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
must express his intense satisfaction at 
the course that had been adopted by 
the Irish Members. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary’s figures 
might be all right with regard to Con- 
naught; but he (Mr. Synan) should 
think that a £40 valuation approached 
nearer to a £50 rental. However, he 
did not see any use in fighting the matter 
now. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he need hardly 
remind the House of what had taken 
place on previous occasions, and he did 
not intend to revert to any of the obser- 
vations he had made, or which he might 
possibly feel it his duty on some future 
occasion again to make; but he had 
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only to suggest to the House that it was 
not in the least surprising that the pro- 

osal that the right hon. Gentleman the 

hief Secretary for Ireland had made 
met with nothing but a chorus of what 
might be termed unavowed approval 
from the hon. Members for Meath, Kirk- 
caldy, and Limerick. He apprehended 
that all the various suggestions which 
had been put forward amounted to this 
—that his hon. Friends who represented 
Irish constituencies were wise enough, 
with the intelligence of their race, to see 
that under the guise of a limitation they 
had practically secured what amounted 
to no limitation. [‘‘ No, no!” ] Well, 
in the one figure relating to Connaught 
that had been given by the right hon. 
Gentleman, what was it he (Mr. Gibson) 
found? The limit of £15 he proposed to 
the House was a real limit, raising a real 
and substantial question on which men 
might test the validity of their con- 
victions. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that all the holdings in the Pro- 
vince of Connaught amount at present to 
128,000; and, bearing in mind that the 
Bill was introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman in a statement in which 
he stated that it was only intended to 
protect those who occupied small hold- 
ings, it was somewhat startling to find 
that the limitation now proposed by his 
right hon. Friend would include almost 
all the holdings in the entire Province of 
Connaught. In other words, it would 
include 122,000 out of a gross total of 
128,000. Surely, it would have been 
agreat deal more candid and a great 
deal more frank for the Ministry at once, 
instead of beating about the bush, and 
muffling up their meaning in the differ- 
ence between rental and rating, to have 
said decidedly that they would impose 
no limit at all. Those who were pleased 
to accept words instead of realities 
might be satisfied with the Amendment 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland ; but 
he was not. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, that a 
£15 limit would have left numbers of 
tenants in the county of Cork outside 
the scope of the Bill, and if it was in- 
tended to protect small holdings it was 
necessary to raise the limit. The last 
proposal to fix the limit by rating was 
a very good one, as it prevented the 
hard landlord, whose rents were too 
mah, from escaping the operation of the 

ill. 
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Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. VILLIERS STUART rose to 
move as an Amendment, according to 
Notice, that words should be inserted, 
in page 1, line 21, to the effect that Com- 
missioners should be appointed speciall 
invested with the jurisdiction to investi- 
gate and determine land claims for the 
purposes of the Act. He said that the 
existing tribunals were not satisfactory, 
County Court Judges having much prac- 
tical knowledge of land and its value. 
He voted for the second reading of the 
Bill, because he felt that wholesale 
evictions at the bayonet’s point, in the 
famine-stricken counties of Ireland, were 
a scandal before all Europe, and that a 
yet greater danger might be appre- 
hended from the feelings excited by them 
in the hearts of the people; but though 
a necessity had arisen for resorting to 
exceptional measures, yet steps should 
be taken carefully to adapt details of 
the Bill to the work it had todo. He 
did not think that the County Courts 
were the best machinery; if a more 
efficient machinery could be devised the 
Government were bound to adopt it. 
The Prime Minister, on Saturday, used 
these words— 

“Tn my opinion, it ought to be shown, first, the 
necessity is strong; secondly, that the provisions 
of the Bill are carefully adapted and carefully 
limited to the necessity ; and, in the third place, 
that we have taken effectual precautions against 
being betrayed unawares into a dangerous pre- 
cedent.”’ 

He was also glad to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman say that he would be pre- 
pared to consider any suggestion as to 
the tribunals which were to carry out the 
Act. The County Courts were not very 
well qualified for dealing even with the 
ordinary land cases. The County Court 
Judges were lawyers, often able lawyers; 
but they were not agriculturists. The 
protective clauses of the Bill would re- 
quire a much more minute investigation 
into the merits of each case than even 
with the ordinary class of land disputes ; 
they could not, in fact, be satisfactorily 
dealt with except by personal visits to 
the farms in dispute, and personal in- 
quiry on the spot into all the circum- 
stances. Special Commissioners would 
do this; but County Court Judges could 
not. The latter would have to arrive at 
their conclusions by striking a balance 
between the conflicting evidence of rival 
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witnesses. There would be somevery hard 
swearing, and they would oftener arrive 
at a right conclusion by retiring into 
their private room behind the Court and 
tossing up, for then they would be right 
every alternate time. He had heard of 
an Indian Judge who resorted to this 
expedient, and became, in consequence, 
celebrated for the wisdom of his de- 
cisions. But if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland considered that the County 
Courts could not be dispensed with, then 
he would venture to suggest that As- 
sistant Commissioners should be attached 
to the County Courts for the purpose of 
the Act, who might personally visit the 
farms in dispute, and have Reports ready 
drawn up for the information of the 
Judges. This would save much time, 
and render the working of the Act more 
satisfactory. He hoped, however, that 
the Government would see their way to 
the appointment of Special Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of this Bill, and 
he begged to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 21, to leave out after the word 
“declared,’’ to the word ‘‘to,’’ in line 23, in 
order to insert the words ‘ by Commissioners 
specially invested with jurisdiction to investi- 
gate and determine land claims for the purposes 
of this Act.” —(Mr. Villiers Stuart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) opposed the 
Amendment. He believed the County 
Court Judges were perfectly competent 
to deal with land questions on having 
proper evidence submitted tothem. He 
thought judicial work of that kind was 
likely to be better done by lawyers than 
by any other persons. It was not neces- 
sary thatthe Judges should themselves 
have special knowledge of the value of 
land, any more than it was necessary 
for a Judge hearing a patent case to 
have a scientific knowledge of the merits 
or demerits of the patent discussed be- 
fore him. 

Mr. P. MARTIN supported the 
Amendment. He did not consider the 
tribunal appointed by the Bill was satis- 
factory. Under the provisions of the 
County Courts Act, which the House had 
recently passed, he found in a short 
time the Judges would become resident 
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in some of the counties over which their 
jurisdiction extended. The effect of this 
would unfortunately be to generate a 
suspicion as to their impartiality, and an 
idea in some cases that the Judges were 
influenced in their decisions by the neigh- 
bouring landlords. Besides, though some 
County Court Judges were, no doubt, 
able and efficient men, there were many 
who were incompetent to decide the 
questions which came before them. 
Whoever adjudicated in these cases 
should know the price of agricultural 
stock and the value of agricultural pro- 
duce; and he did not think that the 
previous training or experience of most 
of these Judges was of a character to fit 
them for the discharge of the duties in- 
tended to be conferred. In his judg- 
ment, in coming to a decision, the Judge 
should have the trained aid of valuators 
and practical agriculturists. 

CotoneL BARNE thought that the posi- 
tion in which the County Court Judges 
were to be placed by the Bill ought to be 
taken into the serious consideration of 
the Government, with a view to their 
salaries being raised. It was possible 
that after a few adverse decisions the 
County Court Judges would come to be 
looked upon in the same light as the land- 
lords and agents were now looked upon 
by the aggrieved tenantry — namely, 
to be shot at as woodcocks, at sight. 
[‘* Oh, oh!’’] Why, he was told that 
threatening letters were not only sent 
to them, but they were told that they 
would be shot at if they were out after 
dark. Under the circumstances, he sub- 
mitted the Government ought to take 
into consideration the fact that the re- 
sponsibility of being shot was now thrown 
on the County Court Judges. It would 
be only fair to raise the salaries of the 
Judges, and he should like very much 
to move that their salaries be raised £50 
a-year. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had a good deal of sympathy with the 
Amendment on the Paper, which he 
considered to be right in principle; but 
he felt there would be great difficulty 
in making the change at this time. It 
would be well, if the Government found 
that the Courts were not strong enough, 
that assistance should be given to them. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he could 
not see what appreciable difference £50 
a-year would be to a Judge if he was to 
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ractical suggestion to meet the danger 
indicated, it would be that each learned 
gentleman should be provided with a 
suit of mail. Bi gen 
Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN did not 
feel disposed to treat anything connected 
with the Bill as matter for laughter. 
He only wished to say that men he had 
known at the Bar had written to him to 
point out that when the Bill passed two 
years ago, regulating the system of these 
Qounty Courts, no such measure as this 
Bill was in contemplation, and the duties 
this Bill would bring were considerable. 
He told his correspondents that demands 
for money were not usually well received 
in the House of Commons, and attacks 
on the Treasury, even in a legislative 
way, were resented strongly. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had said the Bill was one out of 
the ordinary, and for a specific purpose. 
Then he thought those learned gentle- 
men, who had increased duties thrown 
on them, might well demand some con- 
sideration from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He had promised to bring their 
claims forward, and he did so. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
afraid the Government were not in a 
compliant mood; but he submitted his 
Amendment with some hope of their 
favourable consideration. It was to add 
at the end of the clause— 

‘Provided always, That no alternative shall 
be deemed to be unreasonable on account of any 
diminution in the saleable value of the tenant’s 
interest in his holding arising from political or 
agrarian agitation.” 

The loss which the Bill was intended to 
meet was that which had been described 
as arising to the tenant from the act of 
God; and, that being so, he should not 
have supposed the Government would 
reject his Amendment but for the answer 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland made a short 
time since to a question put by the senior 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Plunket). In that answer the right 
Gentleman said that it must rest with 
the discretion of the Judges to say how 
far the tenant had to do with any agita- 
tion; so that implied thatif the tenant was 
not concerned in these anti-rent societies, 
then the landlord had no remedy against 
the tenantfordepreciation ofrent. With- 
out this Amendment, then, the landlords 
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would be extremely ill-used, and it must 
be evident to the Government that by 
the arrangement they suggested they 
put a premium on agitation. Nothing 
could Be more plain than that. He 
could not but think that if the Govern- 
ment contemplated the state of things 
which might arise they would see the 
propriety of adopting an Amendment 
which would save, to a certain extent, 
the rights of the landlords. As at present 
arranged, agrarian agitation told alto- 
gether in favour of the tenant’s rights. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 9, at end of the Clause, to 
add the words “ Provided always, That no al- 
ternative shall be deemed to be unreasonable on 
account of any diminution in the saleable value 
of the tenant’s interest in his holding arising 
from political or agrarian agitation.” — (Mr. 
Arthur J. Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Cotonet COLTHURST congratulated 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Balfour) 
upon his Amendment, and congratulated 
the House also upon the recognition of 
the fact that the tenant had an interest 
in his holding irrespective of improve- 
ments, whether that interest was termed 
property, goodwill, or tenant right. Up 
to a certain point this had been vehe- 
mently denied. There was now a re- 
cognition of the tenant’s interest—a 
something which he had the power to 
sell. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR denied that he 
had admitted that the tenant had a right 
previous to this Bill. He admitted that 
the Bill gave the tenant the right re- 
ferred to. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, he 
thought the hon. Member would find 
that this Bill did not give the tenant a 
right which he had not possessed before 
under the Land Act of 1870. That Act 
had recognized Ulster tenant right, and 
the principles of the right in holdings 
outside Ulster, and in that respect the 
present Bill would not go further. A 
man who came into a farm by arrange- 
ment with the tenant, even though he 
should give but one year’s rent for it, 
would be in a very different position 
from one who came in by the action of 
the landlord alone. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN’ said, that the 
hon. Gentleman the Mover of the Amend- 
ment (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ought to make 





his Amendment complete by putting 
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into the Bill a definition of what was 
“‘ political” agitation, and what was 
“agrarian” agitation. He (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) had heard proceeding from 
the hon. Gentleman, and the peculiar 
group of hon. Members with whom he 
acted, the most inflammatory agitation, 
conducted with a keener and more 
polished edge than those delivered from 
the platforms of the Land League, but 
not the less dangerous on that account, 
as an incentive to the Irish peasant. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman 
that a series of extracts culled from the 
speeches of Conservative Members would 
be a most potential instrument in the 
hands of the Land League in Ireland. 
No doubt hon. Gentlemen were in 
earnest, and would follow up their action 
in the House by stumping the country 
in the Recess, and the speeches of the 
hon. Member, and the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), and of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) would 
be followed up by political agitation in 
England. He iid not see, however, 
why the Irish tenant should be defrauded 
of his rights in consequence of the agi- 
tation of those hon. Gentlemen. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he was 
glad to find that he had an opportunity 
of concurring for once with the hon. 
and learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. 
M. Sullivan), who, by-the-bye, addressed 
the House in dangerous proximity to 
the hon. Gentleman the Mover of the 
Amendment, in the fact that he had re- 
pudiated the doctrines of the Land 
League. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, his hon. 
Friend (Sir Patrick O’Brien) was not 
present when he spoke earlier in the 
evening. Consequently he might be al- 
lowed to explain that he did not say that 
he repudiated the doctrines of the Land 
League. What he said was, and now re- 
peated was, that he repudiated certain of 
the sentiments which had been attri- 
buted to those speaking from the plat- 
form of the Land League. If correctly 
reported, they were to him repulsive 
and abhorrent. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
had never heard any statement with 
greater delight than that of the hon. 
and learned Member for Meath. There 
had been during the last 10 days at- 
tempts to explain away opinions. There 
was no hon. Member in the House who 
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did not know that there had been, to 
use a phrase well known in the City, 
“financing” with this Irish question, 
He joined with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in his repudiation. How 
many hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
have the same candour ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
is wandering very much from the Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
was obliged to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for interfering. ([Laughter.] 
Hon. Gentlemen laughed. From his 
experience of the House he knew there 
was nothing so cheap as a laugh, and 
a man who would not know what to say 
to a question put to him broadly could 
indulge in that ‘‘ cachinnatory arrange- 
ment ” that had been heard from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. He would take 
the opportunity on Monday, or any 
other night when this Bill should be 
presented for third reading, to allude 
to many things which had occurred 
in the dark hours of the evening, 
and especially to statements with re- 
spect to a county, not the county he 
represented, but one in which he (Sir 
Patrick O’Brien) had some little pro- 
perty, when, if rightly informed, he 
was designated as one that ought 
to be hunted from all respectable so- 
ciety. It might be that the person who 
made that speech knew little of what 
he was saying. He would take that 
opportunity of telling that hon. Mem- 
ber that when the third reading of 
the Bill came to be discussed, the 
statements of gentlemen in Ireland, 
superior in position, aye, and in charac- 
ter, to the hon. Gentleman, would be pro- 
duced by him. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” } 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must draw the 
attention of the hon. Baronet to the 
Question before the House, and beg of 
him to confine himself to that question. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
knew the danger of a third caution, 
and, although he did not think himself 
likely to come under Mr. Speaker’s ob- 
servation, he would do as the hon. 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), of 
whom he read the other day, had done; 
and, having succeeded in saying what 
he had meant to say, would submit to 
Mr. Speaker’s ruling and sit down. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
House would probably not be surprised 
at his observing that ‘‘ Enough for the 
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day was the debate thereof.”” He thought 
they might very conveniently adjourn 
further discussion until the opportunity 
came. He did not think the Amend- 
ment could be seriously proposed, for it 
would throw a good deal upon the Judge 
of the County Court, or on any other 
tribunal ; and he did not see how it 
would be possible to put the practical 
results on a political agitation into an 
estimate of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
It was not likely that there would be 
found any very considerable agitation 
by tenants to lower the value of their 
own property, and this was what the 
Amendment would really amount to. 
He could not speak in terms of too 
great condemnation of those who pro- 
moted or excited the agitation, for such 
persons were more to blame than the 
people who participated in the griev- 
ances complained of, and who had some 
excuse. There had, no doubt, been com- 
binations and agitations to prevent per- 
sons from taking land from which the 
tenant had been evicted; but he did not 
believe that in any counties outside 
Ulster, much less in Ulster itself, there 
would be any serious agitation against 
a man selling his goodwill. Every man 
of common sense would see that that 
would be diminishing the value of his 
own property. 

Mr. PLUNKET supported the 
Amendment, which he thought the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) was perfectly justified in moving. 
The hon. Member had been accused by 
the hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) of taking a step in 
Irish agitation ; but the hon. and learned 
Member who made that accusation did 
not know the real nature of Irish agita- 
tion, of which hon. Members spoke with 
so much ease, if not levity, and which 
had reduced the value of landed property 
in Ireland to nothing, and had already 
induced those who had invested their 
money in Ireland to withdraw it, or 
threaten to withdraw it. That was a 
serious matter ; and what the Mover of 
the Amendment contended for was that, 
in addition to other injuries, they should 
not be deprived of the only alternative 
or consolation, if it might be so termed, 
that was offered them by the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land, and, in another form, by the Prime 
Minister, in the Bill—a poor consolation 
—in the right to offer the tenant the 
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alternative of selling his holding. It 
was said they gave up the whole ques- 
tion when they spoke of the tenant’s 
interest as unsaleable. They had con- 
tended again and again that no such 
interest existed; but the right hon. 
Gentleman, forgetting that no such lan- 
guage had been used during the discus- 
sion on the Land Bill, called it goodwill. 
The Amendment did not concede that 
any such interest existed, but said it 
should not be rendered wholly illusory 
by the same agitation which had led to 
the introduction of the Bill. He was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had had 
another opportunity of condemning the 
Land League; but after the discussion 
which had taken place, and in view of 
the persistent opposition of the Govern- 
ment, he supposed it was of no use 
further to press the Amendment, however 
much they might deem that it was re- 
quired in justice to the landlords whose 
interests were so seriously menaced, and 
whose rights were treated with so little 
regard by this measure. However, if 
pressed to a division, he would support it. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked why it 
should not be open to the Irish people 
to agitate, provided they did so legally 
and for a just cause? So long as it 
remained, they would maintain the right 
of the Irish to agitate in such a cause 
and by such a way, for it was by such 
agitation that many of the grievances of 
the country had been removed. It was 
idle to denounce Irish agitation. The 
Irish Land League would not be turned 
from their course by the denunciations 
which had been bestowed upon them. 
As long as their country was treated 
with injustice, they would stand by it to 
the last extremity, in spite of all the 
denunciations which had been bestowed 
upon them, and they would continue to 
agitate within the limits of the law. 
Was not Cobden an agitator? Wasnot 
Wilberforce an agitator? And were the 
people of Dublin not just now raising a 
monument in Sackville Street to a man 
who was pre-eminently an agitator? 
Many of the so-called agitators had no 
personal ends to serve; but, so long as 
the necessity existed, they would ever be 
ready to throw themselves into the fore- 
front of the battle-field. 

Mr. WARTON thought the danger of 
Trish agitation was that it sometimes led 
to the blowing up of a prison, or the 
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murder of a policeman, and then it re- 
ceived attention from the First Lord of 
the Treasury as the time for redressing 
Irish grievances. In order to show the 
disastrous effect which the Bill had pro- 
duced on landed property in Ireland, he 
would, with the permission of the House, 
read the following extract from a letter 
which he had received a few days ago. 
It was dated Gell Hall, Dromore, July 
14:— 


‘* A circumstance has just occurred toa friend 
of mine which seems to me to throw considerable 
light on the very disastrous effect which Mr. 
Forster’s Compensation for Disturbance Bill 
will have on landed property in Ireland. My 
friend unfortunately invested some capital in 
the purchase of some landed property in Galway. 
It was then unlet, and he let it toa tenant whose 
son isa minor. This child’s interest was set up 
for sale by order of the Court of Chancery, and 
was supposed to be worth a considerable sum ; 
but there were no bidders, and the guardian of 
the minor had no funds to pay my friend’s rent, 
two years of which became due last November. 
Under these circumstances my friend determined 
to sell the property, and had made a bond fide 
arrangement for the purpose, except a trifling 
difference in price. He wrote to say he would 
accept an amount which was considerably less 
than he had paid a few years ago. The follow- 
ing is the reply :—‘ My dear Sir,—I heard yes- 
terday from my brother-in-law. Not alone will 
he not advance on his offer, but he requests me 
to tell you ‘‘that as the offer was not accepted, 
he withdraws it.’””’ He says he has read Mr. 
Forster’s speech in introducing his Bill, and that 
he no longer considers an investment in land in 
Ireland a safe one. God help us poor landowners 
soon! Weare passing through critical times, and 
it is hard to know or foresee how it will end. In 
ruin, I fear, for many.’ I may add that the 
writer was a most popular resident Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman, who has filled the office of 
High Sheriff for his county.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Short title and construction), 


On the Motion of Mr. W. E. Forster, 
Amendment made in page 2, line 12, by 
inserting ‘‘for all purposes, including 
the making of rules for carrying into 
effect the provisions of this Act.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. PLUNKET expressed a hope that 
the Return received from the sub-sheriffs 
which had been promised would be laid 
on the Table before the third reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
communicated with those gentlemen, and 
could make no other promise than that 


Mr. Warton 
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he would lay on the Table such Returns 
as he might receive. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
276.] 


POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS BILL. 
(Mr. Fawcett, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
[BILL 172.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he hoped to be able to make a short 
statement to the House as to the object 
of the Bill which would remove, to a 
considerable degree, a misunderstanding 
which he could not help feeling wasenter- 
tained towards it. In asingle sentence he 
might say that its sole object was to faci- 
litate, through the agency of the Post 
Office, the transmission of small sums of 
money, and which he believed would be 
meeting a great public—he might almost 
say, a great national—want. Looking 
to some of the criticisms and objections 
which had been made to the Bill, one 
would be led to the conclusion that it 
was a dark and ingeniously conceived 
design to introduce into the country a 
small inconvertible paper currency ; but 
that was not so, and he need not say that 
he was a very unlikely man to be made 
a party to such a design; and if it was 
desirable to introduce a currency of that 
kind into this country, he, so far as he 
was concerned, would be no party, know- 
ingly, to its introduction in an indirect 
way, or by aside wind. He would first 
explain what was the origin of the Bill, 
and the House would see there was no 
ground for that fear. It had been long 
felt that it was necessary that in some 
way the present money order system 
should be cheapened. The system was, 
undoubtedly, somewhat cumbrous and 
costly, although it carried with it this 
great advantage, that it gave absolute 
security to the sender of money. In 
England alone in one year 15,000,000 of 
money orders, to the valueof £25,000,000 
were issued, and so free from fraud was 
the system that of the £300 annually 
voted to cover all losses from fraud, not 
more than half of it was spent in any 
one year. Yet, as he had said, the 
system was cumbrous, because a man 
living some miles from a post office had 
to go or sénd there for an order. There 
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could not be absolute safety without 
introducing a great number of precau- 
tions, and that necessitated a great 
amount of i pea and, consequently, 
it was found that each money order cost 
the Post Office 3d. If, therefore, on 
small sums of money, a rate of trans- 
mission was charged considerably be- 
low 3d., a principle was sanctioned 
which he could not help feeling te be a 
very serious one to sanction, and that 
was, they were doing for a certain class 
of people a certain public service at the 
eost of the whole community, or, in 
other words, they were imposing a tax 
on the community to do certain people 
a service at less than cost price. It 
had, however, been infringed upon, un- 
doubtedly, to a certain extent. Then, 
again, the small orders were charged a 
heavy commission, and though issued at 
cost price, they were very dear. For in- 
stance, if some poorlad wanted to send the 
first shilling he had saved to his mother 
in the country, he had to pay 2d. for the 
order and ld. for postage, which was 
equal to 25 per cent on the amount sent. 
Probably, the House would say there 
was no demand for shilling orders, and 
before he accepted Office that had been 
his opinion also. But a remarkable 
Return had been prepared for bim by 
the officials of the Post Office, which 
completely justified the principle of this 
Bill. Although the sending of a money 
order for 1s. involved a charge of 25 per 
cent, there were no fewer than 94,500 
orders for 1s. issued last year. The 
number of orders for 5s. was not less 
than 500,000, the number for 10s. was 
750,000, and the number for £1 was 
considerably more than 1,000,000. No 
one could deny, in the face of these 
figures, that there was thus a great de- 
mand for the transmission of small sums 
of money, and, accordingly, the Bill was 
intended to facilitate and cheapen the 
transmission of small sums of money to 
all parts of the Kingdom. He did not 
believe that the Bill would introduce a 
small, inconvertible paper currency ; but 
he wished to say to his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
Sir John Lubbock), that if it got into 
ommittee he would be prepared to con- 
sider any Amendments which would not 
be destructive of its principle, and, if it 
was thought necessary he would limit 
the time during which an order was 
payable to one month, instead of three 
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months. If it were also proposed that 
the name of the payee should be intro- 
duced, he would consider the suggestion 
favourably. With regard to the origin 
of the Bill, it was not his Bill, but the 
Billof an important Committee appointed 
some years ago to inquire into the subject 
of cheapening money orders, on which 
served men of practical experience in 
such matters, including Mr. May, the 
cashier of the Bank of England, and 
which was presided over by the late Mr. 
George Moore. This Bill was based on 
the recommendations contained in the 
Report of that Committee. But, after 
all, he would acknowledge that the Bill 
was not originally his own, but that it 
had emanated from the late Government; 
and the noble Lord his Predecessor 
in Office (Lord John Manners) had not 
only authorized, but wished him to state 
that it had his warm approval, and would 
be supported by all his late Colleagues. 
The noble Lord greatly regretted that an 
unavoidable circumstance prevented him 
from being present that evening to give 
the Bill his curdial and entire support. 
If there was still a lingering idea that 
the proposal would introduce a paper 
currency of £1 notes, he thought a very 
small amount of calculation would show 
how very groundless those fears were. 
He had said that he should be willing 
to confine the circulation to a month, 
and each time an order exceeded that 
period in date the commission of 2d. 
per month would have to be renewed. 
The consequence was, that on a £1 note 
the depreciation would be in 12 months 
as much as 2s., or 10 per cent; and he 
thought they might safely leave it to the 
common sense of the English people 
whether a sovereign was not preferable 
in the pocket to an order which depre- 
ciated to that extent. But on those of 
smaller amounts the depreciation would 
be more than this. It was proposed 
that orders for 1s. should be issued for 
3d.; for 2s. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d., at 1d.; 
and from 10s.to £1, at 2d. There would 
thus be a considerable reduction on the 
present money order commission ; but, 
what was more important still, there 
would be an immense gain in con- 
venience to those persons living at a 
distance from a post office. As to the 
abuse to which the system of £1 orders 
was said to be liable, this objection 
might be at once set aside by the fact 
that it would be cheaper to send 80s. 
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by the existing money orders than by the 
new postal order, and, therefore, that 
it would be cheaper for higher amounts. 
In fact, it was not proposed to interfere 
in the slightest degree with the existing 
modes of sending money. Those people 
who preferred the more complete safety 
of the existing money ordersystem would 
still be able to use it; and, on the other 
hand, the extent to which the newsystem 
would be used would thereby be speedily 
shown. The Government believed that 
the new system would give reasonable 
security, and that it would be not only 
more economical, but more convenient. 
If the contrary proved to be the effect, 
the public would soon revert to the old 
money order system; but he certainly 
believed that the Bill would be found to 
facilitate the transmission of small sums 
of money from one end of the country to 
the other. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Fawcett.) 


Sm JOHN LUBBOOK, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment— 

“That it is inexpedient to pass the Second 
Reading of this Bill until a Select Committee 
has inquired into the effect it might have on 
the general circulation of the Country, and on 
the organisation of the Money Order Depart- 
ment of the Post Office,” 
said, he had to thank his right hon. 
Friend the Postmaster General for his 
lucid and conciliatory speech. Still, he 
thought he should be able to show that 
the proposal ought not to be granted 
without further knowledge than they 
had at present upon the subject, and 
which should be obtained by means of 
a special inquiry into it. In the first 
place, the Bill was of a much more im- 
portant character than might at first be 
supposed. The name was misleading. 
It was not a ‘‘ Post Office Money Order 
Bill,”’ but a ‘‘ Post Office Note Bill.”’ It 
practically abrogated the Bank Charter 
Act, as far asthe Post Office was con- 
cerned, and established a circulation of 
greenbacks. Under it the Post Office 
might issue notes for 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 
10s., 158., and £1, toany amount. When 
a similar Bill was recently brought in 
by the late Government, the Bank Char- 
ter Act was openly and boldly abolished 
as far as concerned the Post Office. 


Mr. Fawcett 
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The need for doing so was, in this Bill, 
ingeniously evaded; but the practical 
result was the same. It was impossible 
to prevent a note having the effect of a 
note by merely calling it an “order.” 
What, he asked, was the advantage of 
the Bill? It was said that it was for 
the convenience of the public; but he 
thought it was easy to show that the 
convenience would be mainly to the Post 
Office. Anyone now could geta Post Office 
order for these small amounts, but the 
Post Office had then to advise them, 
and, as far as small remittances by post 
were concerned, the main effect of this 
Bill would be to save the Post Office the 
trouble of advice. But the Post Office 
dared not abandon the advice in case of 
Post Office orders, because of the frauds 
and robberies which would result, and 
he feared that the same thing would 
happen if this Bill became law. For 
his own part, however, he confessed 
that, in his opinion, this Bill would 
have a far wider operation than Her 
Majesty’s Government seemed to foresee, 
He hoped the House would not pass this 
Bill without full inquiry. He was not 
speaking as a banker. The bankers, 
no doubt, were almost unanimously of 
opinion that the Bill required very care- 
ful consideration, and he could assure 
the House that their objection to it was 
based on public, and not selfish grounds, 
but because they were in the best posi- 
tion to see its effects upon the currency. 
They were told that that could not be 
the case, because the time for which one 
of these new notes could circulate was 
limited to three months, and because 
they would not be legal tender. As for 
that statement, he admitted that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s offer to limit the 
life of each order to one month was a 
great concession ; but, after all, suppos- 
ing the term was longer, the amount 
could always be obtained, subject to a 
very small fine. Moreover, three months 
was aconsiderable time. The average 
life of a £5 note was less than three 
months. Practically, therefore, the 
limit of three months would not inter- 
fere with the circulation. Nay, the 
very existence of the limit might tend 
to keep these notes out of circulation, 
because everyone would prefer to pass 
such a note away rather than have to 
pay the fine. Then, again, as to their 
not being legal tender, he might remind 
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bank-notes nor Scotch bank-notes were 
a legal tender; but he surely would not 
deny that they constituted a currency. 
There weresix grounds of objection tothis 
Bill—First, it would lead to numerous 
robberies of letters, as anybody could 
cash one of these orders; secondly, it 
introduced a system of notes without 
limitations ; thirdly, it introduced a Go- 
vernment issue of notes; fourthly, it 
introduced small notes ; fifthly, it would 
create an issue of notes not based on 
bullion; and lastly, it altered their system 
of currency on insufficient grounds. As 
regarded the last point, Lord Althorp, 
in moving the Bank Charter Bill, in 
1838, truly observed that— 


“Unless we can distinctly see some paramount 
advantage in making a great change in the 
monetary system, nothing can be more foolish 
than to try the experiment.” 


One of the objections to the issue of 
small notes was their liability to forgery. 
The smaller the note the easier it was 
for the forger to pass it off, and the 
more difficult it was to trace. The late 
Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, in giving evi- 
dence before the Committee of 1865, 
expressed the general opinion of those 
most competent to judge, when he 
said— 


“T cannot think that any good purpose 
would be served by returning to the system of 
issuing £1 notes for circulation in England and 
Wales. What the risk would be may be esti- 
mated by reference to the amount of forgeries 
existing during the last year before the £1-notes 
were called in. Anything more inexpedient or 
unnecessary than to re-issue £1 notes in Eng- 
land I cannot well imagine. The risk of forgery 
is very much greater in the case of the smaller 
notes than in the case of the larger.’ 


That was not a mere matter of opinion 
or theory. He (Sir John Lubbock) 
found that in the five years preceding 
the abandonment of small notes—from 
1816 to 1820—there were no less than 
131,000 forged notes presented to the 
Bank; while the number now, in the 
same period, notwithstanding the great 
increase of population, was about 400. 
Moreover, out of those 131,000, more 
than 127,000 were under £5 ; 3,600 were 
£5 notes, and 400 were notes of over 
£5. Nay, more, though £1-notes had 
ceased to circulate for more than half 
a century, even now the majority of 
forged notes were those of £1. Tak- 


ing the last five years for which they 
had any Return—namely, from 1869 to 
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1874—the total number of forged notes 
was 369, of which 245 were under £5, 
88 were £5 notes, and 86 were above 
£5. The next reason for objecting to 
the Bill was that it would tend to re- 
place coins by a circulation of small 
notes. Such a course had been depre- 
cated by most of our great financial 
authorities. Lord Liverpool, for instance, 
in his celebrated work on coins, expressed 
his opinion without the least hesitation 
or reserve. The noble Lord said— 
“The sort of paper currency to which I 
principally object is that which interferes with 
the use of the coins of the Realm.” 
The next objection to the Bill was that 
the circulation it would create would not 
rest on a metallic basis. They were 
told, indeed, that was a mistake, because 
Government would only give the notes 
in exchange for money. Well, but on. 
that view every circulation rested on a 
metallic basis. ‘|The Austrian, Russian, 
and Italian Governments never gave 
their notes for nothing. The American 
greenbacks themselves were issued in 
exchange for value. But would the 
Post Office keep the gold in reserve? 
That was the question. Their experi- 
ence, unfortunately, enabled them to 
answer the question. What course had 
the Post Office taken with reference to its 
deposits? Had it adopted a prudent 
policy and kept a good reserve? Far 
from it. The deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Banks were £31,000,000, and 
the cash reserve was only £68,000, 
which was, he did not hesitate to say, a 
most unsatisfactory state of things. Now, 
what steps had Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment taken before recommending to the 
House that revolution in the currency of 
the country? They had intrusted the 
inquiry to two gentlemen connected with 
the Post Office, one in the Bank of Eng- 
land, one gentleman nominated by the 
London and Westminster Bank, and one 
by Messrs. Copestake, Moore, and Co. 
Surely that was a most singular mode of 
constituting such a Committee. The 
gentlemen composing it, no doubt, were 
all able and respectable ; but not one of 
them had shown any special acquaint- 
ance with that subject. Nor, indeed, 
did they at all enter into the higher 
aspects of the question, but confined 
themselves almost entirely to practical 
details. He submitted, also, that their 
verdict was contrary to the evidence. 
He had already adverted to the reasons 
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which induced this country half-a-century 
ago to abandon the use of small notes ; 
and he might mention that other coun- 
tries were gradually doing the same 
thing. America, for instance, was with- 
drawing her greenbacks, and proposing 
to issue silver currency, just when our 
Government, without any serious in- 
quiry, proposed to replace our silver by 
greenbacks. All the greatest financial 
authorities had expressed themselves 
adverse to the proposals contained in that 
Bill. Hitherto it had been considered 
most important that the note circulation 
of the country should be limited in 
amount, should be based on bullion, 
should not be issued by Government, and 
should not be for amounts falling below 
£5. The Bill violated every one of those 
principles. These notes were not to be 
limited in amount, they were not to be 
based on bullion, they were to be issued 
by Government, and they were to be for 
very small amounts. So radical a change, 
so complete a revolution in their cur- 
rency system, ought not to be made with- 
out careful consideration. He had been 
anxious to lay before the House the 
reasons which induced him to question 
the expediency of the measure ; and even 
if the House agreed to the second read- 
ing, he hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would assent to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Essex and refer the 
subject to a Select Committee. He im- 
plored the House not lightly, nor with- 
out the gravest reason, to unsettle their 
currency, and for the sake of a trifling 
and, perhaps, imaginary profit, to alter 
a system of currency which had gradu- 
ally grown up in accordance with the 
wants and experience of the country, 
which, as he ventured to think, was one 
of the best which had ever existed and 
which they all understood. He did not 
deny that there were some novel and in- 
genious points about the Government 
suggestion. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed a Committee to consider 
the whole subject he should readily con- 
sent; but he intreated the House not to 
pass the Bill in its present form without 
more information and the most careful 
inquiry. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 


Sir John Lubbock 
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‘it is inexpedient to pass the Second Reading of 
this Bill until a Select Committee has inquired 
into the effect it might have on the general cir. 
culation of the Country, and into the organisa. 
tion of the Money Order Department of the 
Post Office,"—(Sir John Lubbock,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question propeett ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J.G. HUBBARD said, that his 
right hon. Friend the Postmaster General 
had shown clearly that there was a great 
need to extend still further the accom- 
modation to the public afforded by that 
mode of transmitting small sums, which 
could best be attained through the in- 
strumentality of a large Government 
Office. He did not exactly understand 
what they were to gain by referring that 
subject to a Committee, as proposed by 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir John 
Lubbock). The hon. Baronet’s own 
speech was so ingenious in suggesting 
every possible difficulty in the way of 
the scheme of the Government, that it 
was doubtful whether any Committee 
could subject it to much more searching 
criticism than was contained in that 
speech. The hon. Baronet had, he 
thought, in the latter part of his re- 
marks, dealt with the question from an 
entirely wrong point of view. He had 
spoken of it as a matter of currency. 
It was not a matter of currency at all, 
but a banking operation by a large Go- 
vernment Department for the advantage 
of the industrial poor and the labouring 
classes of this country. He could not ' 
conceive that a more legitimate and more 
desirable object than that could be un- 
dertaken by the promoters of the mea- 
sure; and he could not see that bankers 
had any cause for jealousy of a measure 
intended to facilitate the transmission of 
small sums. The hon. Baronet opposite 
had objected to its interference with the 
circulation of the country and with the 
Post Office money order system. If, how- 
ever, the Post Office itself proposed to 
extend its business by means of the Bill, 
it was not for him to object to its doing 
so. Then came the objection that the 
change would more or less interfere with 
the circulation of the country as carried 
on by the country bankers; but he 
thought there was nothing unjustifiable 
in the action of the Government on that 
point, as the right of issuing paper 
money belonged exclusively to the Crown. 
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The House might, therefore, fairly dis- 
miss the idea that the Bill would inter- 
fere with the currency of the country. 
Nor did he believe the Bill would inter- 
fere with the Bank Charter. That sug- 
gestion seemed to him very improbable ; 
and he might remind the House that it 
had always been regretted that the 
lowest Bank of England note was for 
so large an amount as £5. All that the 
Bill would do would be to provide a 
legitimate means of transmitting smaller 
sums. Again, it had been objected to 
the Bill that it would be the beginning 
ofa large paper issue not founded on 
bullion. By bullion was meant, of 
course, value received ; and he took it 
for granted that the Post Office was not 
going to issue its orders without pre- 
viously receiving the value for every 
order. He presumed that in every case 
the full value would be received. It 
night be doubted whether it would be 
better to limit the circulation of the 
orders to one month or to three. It 
was intended, not only to afford an oF 
portunity of transmitting orders payable 
to a certain payee, but also to enable 
persons to purchase books of orders 
available at any time within the limit. 
That being so, he wished to know from 
what date the period of circulation was 
to begin. Was it from the time of the 
date of each order, or from the time of 
the issue of the books from the Post 
Office? If the period of circulation 
were limited to one month, the orders 
would not have time to come to their 
natural maturity ; while if the time was 
reckoned from the date of the issue of 
the books from the Post Office, three 
months was not at all too long a period 
of circulation. His hon. Friend had 
feared the possibility of forgery and 
fraud, and, no doubt, every document of 
value was liable to be forged. But there 
was a material difference between the 
currency of these documents and of the 
regular paper money. The circulation 
of the latter was for a very long period ; 
but the money orders would live for at 
most three months, and, there being 
little time for forgery, the forgery would 
run an exceptionally serious risk. He 
altogether failed to appreciate the dan- 
ger apprehended by his hon. Friend. 
With regard to the measure itself, he 
had but few suggestions to make. If 
the arrangements were adhered to of 
issuing books of orders in an inchoate 
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form, they ought to be dated at each 
post office, so that the limit of the period 
of currency might be clearly indicated. 
He recommended that persons issuing 
these orders should be required to insert 
the name of the payee, and the place of 
payment, so as to guard against fraud 
as far as possible. With these conditions, 
he should give his approbation to the 
Bill. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, he had no 
doubt that the issue of these notes 
would be a great service to the country 
generally, and more especially to the 
working classes. It would increase the 
transmission of small sums to a greater 
extent than heretofore, and would be 
highly profitable to the Post Office. 
Even now cheques were used largely as 
a circulating medium. In Scotland, while 
cheques had been frequently forged, the 
forgery of £1 notes was a thing al- 
most unknown. He wished to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General to one point. 
He was going to charge 4d. for a 1s. 
note, then 1d. for each 2s. 6d., 5s., and 
7s. 6d. notes, and 2d. for 10s. up to 20s. 
notes. Now, he (Mr. Holms) thought it 
would be only fair if the two amounts 
of 10s. and 12s. 6d. were charged 144d. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET wished to ask the 
Postmaster General, Whether, iftheterm 
of three months was reduced to one 
month, he would make the commission 
now running after three months, be pay- 
able on each order after the month ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Mid 
Somerset (Mr. R. H. Paget), said, he 
did not quite agree that the question as 
between three months and one month 
was of the essence of the Bill, though, 
undoubtedly, it was very important ; and 
it should also be understood that his 
right hon. Friend the Postmaster General 
had not announced hisintention of making 
that contraction oftime. Butif it should 
be the desire of the House, and not in- 
terfere with the purpose of the Bill in 
relation tothe transmission of small sums, 
rather than give up the Bill he would 
be prepared to listen to a proposal having 
that object in view. He had heard with 
great satisfaction the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. G. Hub- 
bard), and, with the reservation of the 
question as to whether payment of these 
orders should be made in a single place 
or not, the Government were disposed to 
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follow pretty much whathe said. With 
regard to the speech of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the London University 
(Sir John Lubbock), he should be very 
much disposed to sympathize with his 
apprehensions, provided it could be 
shown to the satisfaction of any reason- 
able mind that they were going to create 
a paper currency on a large scale. He 
did not agree with the hon. Baronet in 
his views regarding the elementary prin- 
ciples of a sound paper currency, includ- 
ing the doctrine that it should not be 
issued by the State. On the contrary, 
a paper currency, except when issued by 
the State, required some special apology 
and justification. There was one most 
important condition of which his hon. 
Friend had taken no notice at all with 
regard to the insertion of the name of 
the payee, and that insertion was most 
important in two points of view—first of 
all, as providing a security against for- 
gery, because, as they knew very well 
from an enormous experience in the 
transmission of railway dividends, the 
forgery of signatures was generally re- 
garded as a most serious matter indeed ; 
and second, as preventing the instrument 
from becoming aninstrument of currency. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Paisley 
(Mr. W. Holms) said that cheques and 
drafts were largely used in that way. 
But he (Mr. Gladstone) must say that 
was not his experience, and he doubted 
whether it was the general experience 
that they were used properly as currency. 
He (Mr. Gladstone) meant that the orders 
would not be used largely as a means of 
effecting payments from hand to hand. 
They were for an entirely different pur- 
pose—namely, the transmission of money 
from place to place, and they were de- 
signed to meet a great and growing and 
most legitimate public want. Years ago, 
it was never dreamed of when the money 
order system was first introduced tenta- 
tively, for no one had any idea of the 
gigantic dimensions to which it would 
grow. The mass of the community had 
hardly the means of making known their 
wants; it was only by experience that 
the knowledge of them was gradually 
arrived at ; and now it had grown to such 
an extent that the means to satisfy it 
might be almost indefinite in extent 
without going beyond the necessities of 
the case. Under those circumstances, 
he was sorry that, on account in the 
main of a proposal which seemed to him 
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and to the generality of the House far- 
fetched, that the document might be- 
come an instrument of currency, his hon. 
Friend should not be disposed to accept 
the Bill, but also that he should meet it 
with an alternative of acceding a general 
inquiry into the subject. That was an 
act of retrogression which he hoped his 
hon. Friend would not seriously propose. 
The case of the Government had been 
properly stated by his right hon. Friend 
the Postmaster General, and might be 
summed up in one sentence—that they 
had ample evidence of the existence of a 
most legitimate and needful want, not 
economical only, but social and domestic 
quite as much as it was economical, con- 
nected not less with the moral habits and 
family ties of the people of this country 
than it was with their pecuniary interests; 
that they had found every attempt which 
had been made in the direction of sup- 
plying this want thoroughly beneficial 
and satisfactory ; but as the means were 
not yet perfect, they were now invited to 
go forward in creating fresh provisions ; 
and he hoped the House, under the cir- 
cumstances, and with the concurrence of 
opinion which prevailed, would certainly 
not consent to relegate the matter to the 
initial stage of a general inquiry, but 
would, on principle, adopt this Bill, and 
then go forward to the consideration in 
Committee of the undoubtedly important 
detailed provisions which it would be 
necessary to make as safeguards. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he regarded 
the Bill as the natural result of what he 
had always looked upon as the mistake 
committed in the abolition of £1 notes 
in the currency, many yearsago. Hon. 
Members would remember that Scotland 
and Ireland were allowed to retain the £1 
note system, when it was decided upon 
abolishing it in regard to England ; but 
for what reason, he (Mr. W. Fowler) con- 
fessed, he had never been able to dis- 
cover. If forgery was dangerous in 
England, it was dangerous in Scotland 
and Ireland also. He had made a 
great many inquiries, some years ago, 
upon this subject; and he found that 
both in Scotland and Ireland, and 
even in Australia, where £1 notes 
were also in use, that the question of 
forgery was not found to carry much 
weight with it. He wished to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General to one aspect of 
the subject, which involved, he thought, 
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a very important consideration in the 
event of due precaution not being taken 
by the Post Office. All the banks which 
issued notes for small amounts, in this 
way, took very great care that the form 
of the plates they used was changed 
from time to time, so as to render it as 
difficult as possible to forge the notes. 
He thought that the Postmaster General 
would find that this point would require 
very great consideration from him ; but, 
supposing all the precautions to be 
taken by the Post Office which were 
now taken by the bankers, he did not 
think the question of forgery would be 
found to involve any insurmountable 
difficulty. The question of stealing was 
one which, he confessed, affected his 
mind a good deal more than that of 
forgery. If it became a general prac- 
tice to steal letters, because of the possi- 
bility of finding these postal notes in 
them, it would be a very serious business 
indeed. It must not be forgotten that 
enormous sums were transmitted through 
the post every day, both in large and 
small amounts. He had himself often 
opened a letter containing £100,000 or 
£200,000 in it, which had been trans- 
mitted with perfect safety through the 
post. When it became the habit to 
send a constant succession of small 
amounts of money through the post, the 
temptation to open the letters, while in 
the course of transmission and to plunder 
them of their contents, would be very 
great. The danger was that letters 
containing small amounts would not be 
so carefully looked after as letters were 
now which contained large amounts. 
There might be something in a con- 
sideration of that kind which should in- 
duce the Post Office to devote careful 
attention to it; but, at the same time, 
he did not think that any apprehension 
of the kind would be a sufficient ob- 
stacle to prevent Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from carrying out a great im- 
provement of this kind. He thought 
that all the matter required was that it 
should be properly looked into; and, 
for his own part, he should be glad to 
have all the information he could pos- 
sibly obtain from the Department. With 
regard to the suggestion that the payee’s 
name should always be inserted in the 
order, that, of course, would be a most 
important precaution. He did not un- 
derstand that Her Majesty’s Government 
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payee should be inserted, but that they 
proposed to give power to insert the 
payee’s name if the holder of the note 
wished to send it away. If the holder 
desired to send it by post, he would pro- 
bably insert the payee’s name; but if 
he was simply going to hand it over to 
a neighbour and was not going to send 
it away, then he would not consider it 
necessary to insert the name of the 
payee. No doubt, if the payee’s name 
were inserted it would be an immense 
safeguard against the stealing of the 
note, because, in that case, if the wrong 
man got hold of the note, and the 
payee’s name was inserted, he could do 
nothing with it unless he was willing to 
commit forgery. Thus, the stealing of 
letters containing these notes would not 
prove to be a profitable occupation. He 
was not apprehensive of any consider- 
able amount of danger or evil on this 
head, and he certainly did not share in 
the fears which had been expressed 
upon the point by his hon. Friend. To 
his mind, the really important point in- 
volved in the Government measure was 
the question of the currency. Would 
this system of postal orders create a 
new currency without areserve, or with- 
out a proper bullion reserve? If they 
had had a proper small currency for all 
these years, they would have been able 
to transmit small sums with great ease 
and facility, and they would have a bul- 
lion reserve for the £1 notes. They had 
lost the £1 notes, and the question for 
consideration now was whether they 
should continue to be deprived of a pro- 
i substitute for that which they had 
ost. He must admit that he was able 
to see some danger in the matter. 

He did not think that anyone was able 
to foretell beforehand what the effect 
of the introduction of the new system 
would be in a great country like this. 
He agreed, however, with his hon. 

Friend the Member for Paisley (Mr. 

W. Holms); and he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
hardly appreciated what his hon. Friend 
had said that, at the present time, cheques 
and bills were made to supply the place 
of acurrency. Indeed, the commercial 

affairs of this country could not be car- 

ried on without the gigantic currency 
which these cheques and bills supplied. 
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Cheques and bills at that moment passed 
readily from hand to hand, and the vast 
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thus, practically, conducted without the 
employment of money at all. He ven- 
tured to assert that, in that great City, 
by far the largest commercial trans- 
actions were concluded without a £5 
note being used during the whole of 
the day. It was very rare, indeed, that 
actual money passed. Therefore, the 
money currency they possessed was a 
mere nothing in the transaction of the 
commercial business of the country ; but 
the deficient money currency was sup- 
plemented by a currency of bills and 
cheques, based, no doubt, upon money, 
but which were not money, except for 
the purpose of being passed from hand 
to hand. Of course, the bills and 
cheques did the work of money, and if 
they were to replace them by money, 
they must have a large number of mil- 
lions of bank-notes. Something like 
£30,000,000 would pass from hand to 
hand in the City in the course of one 
day, although hardly any monetary 
currency would pass at all. Thus, 
it would be seen what a currency was 
created by the people for their own con- 
venience ; that currency not existing in 
the form of actual money. At the same 
time, it would be very wrong to have a 
currency really bearing a money value 
which was not based upon a proper re- 
serve of money. That would be con- 
trary to their whole monetarysystem, and 
would be a most dangerous innovation. 
He apprehended, however, that his right 
hon. Friend the Postmaster General 
had no such idea, and that there was 
no such intention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. His hon. Friend 
said it was very likely, if they did not 
take care, that the Government would 
be introducing such a system without 
knowing it. Now, he (Mr. W. Fowler) 
confessed, that if the proposal of the Go- 
vernment were acceded to, and the cur- 
rency of the notes called into existence 
by it was limited to one month, it would 
be rather difficult to create a great cur- 
rency by means of these notes; because, 
if he understood the matter rightly, in 
that case, any money held for more than 
a month would have to pay a pretty 
heavy fine for being held over. There- 
fore, it would be absolutely necessary 
that the notes should come rapidly in, 
and, according to the figures which the 
Postmaster General had placed before 
the House, a very large amount of these 
notes would be continually in circula- 
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tion. He was not prepared to say, off- 
hand, that there would be any great 
danger in that. He did not himself 
think that there would be any very 
serious danger, any more than in the 
circulation of a vast number of cheques 
every day, provided always that it was 
not dealt with as currency by the people 
at large, and treated asif it were a sup- 
plemental currency unsecured. He was 
not prepared to express any opinion upon 
the argument that it would be so used. 
If there was any apprehension that it 
moigiht be so used to such an extent as 
to become a danger to the State, he 
should certainly like to have the opinion 
of a Select Committee upon the matter 
after a thorough investigation of the 
whole question. But he was inclined to 
think, having regard to what had passed 
in the House that night, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) would 
be wise not to divide the House on the 
question, but that he would accept the 
interesting debate which had taken 
place as a preliminary to a further dis- 
cussion of the details of the measure in 
Committee of the Whole House. He 
must again express regret that they had 
ever lost the convenient £1 notes of 
which they saw so many North of the 
Tweed, and which, if continued in this 
country, would, he believed, have proved 
to be of equal convenience to the people 
of England. He did not think that hon. 
Members, who were in the habit of 
dealing with large sums of money, 
could have any idea of the number of 
people who were in the habit of deal- 
ing with smaller sums. It fell to 
his lot to give a lecture on this point 
some years ago, and something that he 
said was quoted in Zhe Economist, which 
led to his receiving letters from people 
in the country saying how strongly 
they felt the importance of the question 
of the transmission of small sums of 
money. One gentleman wrote to say 
that he had had to send 11 miles across 
the country for a Post Office order, in 
order to transmit a sum of £1 13s. to 
his bookseller. He had no wish to oc- 
cupy the time of the House further; 
but he did feel strongly upon the ques- 
tion, and he thought it was one which 
demanded the careful attention of the 
Committee. He would avoid, in every 
way, affording encouragement to the 
Government in starting a trade in 
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position to any other trade. He con- 
fessed that he viewed with great jea- 
lousy the principle of Government De- 
partments taking up the business of 
private persons ; but, at the same time, 
he was afraid that the proposal of the 
Postmaster General would unwittingly do 
great damage toaverystruggling and not 
unimportant institution which had been 
endeavouring to do this work for some 
years. He alluded to the Cheque Bank. 
That bank conducted a special business, 
and he was certainly afraid that the pre- 
sent Bill would put a stop to it. The 
people connected with the bank had been 
working hard to do what the Govern- 
ment now proposed to do, and this mea- 
sure would probably stop them in their 
valuable labours. At the same time, it 
could not be expected that Her Majesty’s 
Government would stay their hand on 
account of the Cheque Bank; and he had 
very little doubt that the new system, if 
carried out with due precautions, would 
be a great success. He very much 
admired the interesting speech which 
had been delivered by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of 
London; but he thought it would be 
better that his hon. Friend should not 
divide the House upon the present occa- 
sion. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he did not wish to detain the 
House for more than a few moments; 
but he could not help expressing his re- 
gret that his noble Friend the late Post- 
master General (Lord John Manners) 
was not present to support, as he (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) knew he would 
have done, the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Postmaster 
General. He (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son) had had something to do with the 
preparation of a measure on the same 
subject by the late Government ; and he 
could bear testimony to the fact not only 
of the want of some such Bill as this 
among the poorer classes of the com- 
munity, but that, in the opinion, at all 
events, of the officials of the Post Office, 
it was regarded in that light, and that 
it would prevent almost the whole of the 
objections of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the University of London (Sir 
John Lubbock), if not everyone of 
them. The objections of the hon. 
Baronet rather seemed to be the reflec- 
tion of the objections that were taken 
to the proposal which was submitted to 
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the House on a former occasion, and 
which really related more to the issue of 
a note which had very little limitation 
in regard to time; whereas the real 
safeguard of the present proposal un- 
doubtedly was the limitation proposed 
in regard to the duration of the notes. 
Upon that point, he confessed that he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Post master General would pause, be- 
fore he gave way too readily to the re- 
duction of the period for which these 
notes were proposed to be issued from 
three months to one month. He be- 
lieved that, practically, any such reduc- 
tion would immensely diminish the value 
of the Bill to the general public, and he 
did not think that the retention of the 
three months would, in any way, result 
in establishing the circulating medium 
which the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of London had suggested 
as the intention of the measure. There 
was one other point only upon which he 
should like to express his own feeling, 
and that was the limitation of the issue 
to one Office. He hopedthattheright hon. 
Gentleman would hesitate and carefully 
weigh the effect, before he consented to 
adopt the proposal of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) to limit to 
one Office the circulation of these notes. 
There, again, he believed that if the 
suggestion now made were accepted by 
the Government, one of the most impor- 
tant and advantageous of the proposals 
contained in the Bill would be eliminated 
from it; and he sincerely trusted, there- 
fore, that the convenience which would 
be established by enabling the general 
public to take up these notes in order to 
pay small sums in other parts of the 
Kingdom, would be still retained in the 
Bill. He believed that the proposal, as 


it now stood, was of the utmost value 


and importance to the country. He did 
not think, where they had safeguards 
such as those which were now at hand— 
safeguards as to the limit of time, and 
safeguards as to the amount of fine that 
would be practically inflicted for a re- 
newal of the notes—that they could feel 
themselves in any peer of insecurity. 
In point of fact, the scheme could only 
be considered as something in the shape 
of an enlargement of the system they 
had already established with regard to 
Post Office orders. At one time, there 
were great doubts whether a measure of 
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this kind was necessary at all, and whe- 
ther it was not in the power of the Post- 
master General, without further legisla- 
tion, to carry into effect the proposals 
contained in the Bill. It was only on 
account of a technical objection that it 
had been found necessary to enlarge the 
powers’ of the Postmaster General by 
further legislation. He asked the House 
to look upon the proposal rather as an 
entension of the money-order system, 
than to set up, asthe hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
suggested, a new medium of circula- 
tion. 

Mr. BUXTON (who was imperfectly 
heard) said, the discussion upon that 
question had come on rather sooner 
than he had expected. In venturing to 
trouble the House with a few remarks, 
he would ask for that indulgence which 
was usually accorded to a Member on 
rising for the first time to address it. 
He wished, first, to congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General upon the clearness and concise- 
ness of his statement in moving the 
second reading of the Bill. He could 
not deny that the measure would be for 
the advantage and benefit of a very large 
number of persons who were in the habit 
of transmitting small sums of money. 
The figures given by the Postmaster 
General of the number of persons who 
now sent away Post Office orders for small 
sums were very large indeed, and they 
would probably begreatly augmented by 
the operation of the present Bill. Speak- 
ing as one who was himself connected 
with a bank, he must confess that he did 
not share in the apprehensions which 
had been expressed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock). He looked upon 
he apprehensions of his hon. Friend as 
being, for the most part, without founda- 
tion; but, at the same time, there was 
one point in regard to which it would be 
necessary to take precautions. He re- 
ferred to the necessity of providing 
security against the notes issued by the 
Post Office. It would be advisable to 
make a daily calculation of the liabilities 
of the Post Office in regard to the postal 
notes, so that the notes issued should 
never be in excess of the provision made 
to meet them. The notes would be for 
very small amounts, and he did not 
think that any one post office would be 
likely to have such a large number of 
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notes presented for payment on any one 
day as would make it necessary to supply 
extra bullion in order to meet the pay- 
ment. He could not help thinking that 
the objections raised by his hon. Friend 
the Member forthe University of London 
on this point were more visionary than 
real. There was one other point raised 
by his hon. Friend in regard to the extra 
penalty that would be incurred by the 
holders of notesif they failed to present 
them for more than a month after the 
date of issue. He did not think there 
would be much delay in the presentation 
of thenotes, because those who held them 
would not wish to incur the penalty of the 
extra payment of 2d. for not presenting 
them in due time. But he presumed, if 
there was any difficulty in that or any 
other respect in questions of detail, Her 
Majesty’s Government would devise 
the proper means for rectifying them 
when the Bill got into Committee. He 
had simply desired to make these few 
observations to the House; and, as a 
banker, he was prepared to give his 
a to the second reading of the 

ill. 

Mr. COURTNEY remarked, that as 
so much had been said in favour of the 
Bill, he would not delay the House long. 
He should not have risen at all if he had 
not desired to enter a caveat against an 
observation which fell from the Prime 
Minister. His hon. Friend behind him, 
the Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock), objected to the power 
of issuing notes, on the ground that it 
ought to be vested in private hands. 
The Prime Minister, on the contrary, 
laid down the doctrine that the power of 
issuing notes ought to be vested in the 
State. He confessed, for his own part, 
that he did not believe in the sacred and 
exclusive right, either of the State or of 
private individuals, to issue notes. It 
was a matter of public convenience, and 
ought to be regulated in that respect 
alone. The views just expressed by the 
Prime Minister, and also. by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard), were 
much in vogue 35 yearsago. They had 
come to be questioned, as was not un- 
usual, by a later generation ; but he did 
not wish to discuss them now, and it was 
only in view of possible proposals of 
future legislation that he demurred to 
the supposition that they remained un- 
questioned. He joined with the hon. 
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Baronet the late Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) in 
hoping that his right hon. Friend the 
Postmaster General would not think of 
reducing the term of the currency of 
these notes from three months to one 
month; and he hoped also that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not agree to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) that the 
notes should be made payable only at one 
place. Ifsuch a principle were adopted, 
he (Mr. Courtney) was of opinion that it 
would reduce very much the usefulness 
of the notes. The great advantage of 
the notes would consist in their being 
available whenever occasion might re- 
quire; but it was obvious that that 
would be impossible, if they must be 
returned for payment within one month 
and be made payable only at one place. 
What was required was a note which 
might be circulated from hand to hand, 
until it was brought to the place where 
it was to be paid; but the usefulness 
of the measure would be very much cur- 
tailed, if they were to be tied down to one 
particular place. Their object in obtain- 
ing the notes would be to make use of 
them as the occasion demanded. The 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. 
Fowler) was of opinion that nothing 
should be undertaken by the State which 
would interfere with private enterprize ; 
and he then somewhat inconsistently ap- 
proved of this measure, although, as he 
rightly said, it would materially interfere 
with the operations of the Cheque Bank. 
Here, again, he (Mr. Courtney) differed 
from the view expressed. Whatever 
function the State undertook—even that 
of sending letters to and fro—could be 
discharged ;by private enterprize; and 
the question whether any particular 
work should be undertaken must be de- 
cided on a comparison of advantage and 
disadvantage. As to the objection that 
this new issue would be without a me- 
tallic basis, it must be observed that the 
issue of these notes would be in the 
nature of an issue in exchange for 
money, and this currency would be ex- 
actly analogous to the issue of the old 
Bank of Amsterdam, which received 
certain sums of money into its vaults and 
issued tickets in exchange; the money 
in the vaults representing the actual 
notes issued, until the notes or tickets 
came back again to be exchanged for 
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money. He did not believe there 
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was likely to be any large or objection- 
able currency established, and it would 
be perfectly innocuous so long as there 
was money at the Post Office to meet it. 
Before the noney could be applied to any 
other purpose than the redemption of 
the notes, it would require the sanction 
of an Act of Parliament. The Post 
Office Savings Bank was an institu- 
tion of an entirely different character. 
In that case, the Government expended 
the money and lent it again with a 
very small margin of interest—in his 
opinion, a margin that was not at all 
sufficient. In this case there need be 
no attempt to issue money except for the 
purpose of re-paying notes. Lastly, this 
was a cumulative process of transmitting 
money. It was not intended in any way 
to be a substitute for the present Post 
Office money-order system, but was 
rather an addition to it; and if any hon. 
Member was afraid of robbery, forgery, 
or any other mischance, he had only to 
go to the Post Office and inquire how the 
money orders worked under the present 
system. He would find that the system 
worked with perfect safety, and to the 
great convenience of the country. He 
had no doubt that a system of postal 
notes, based upon the present Bill, would 
widely extend the money-order system, 
and would be brought into use upon a 
very large scale, greatly to the conve- 
nience of the public at large. In the 
first place, they would be reducing the 
expenditure upon a branch of the Public 
Service, and money saved there would be 
money saved to the public; and in the 
next place, they would be supplying a 
public want. Her Majesty’sGovernment, 
he presumed, would not think of making 
the Post Office, in any of its branches, 
a means of gain to the Revenues of the 
State ; and if it was found that the cost 
of working the machinery of the new 
system was less than was anticipated, 
and that the profits were accordingly 
greater, he presumed that by-and-bye 
there would be a considerable reduction 
in the charges to the public. He had 
nothing further to add, except the ex- 
pression of a hope that his right hon. 
Friend the Postmaster General would 
adhere to the scheme in its entirety. He 
could not refrain from expressing his 
gratification at the proposal, because he 
believed that it would prove an addi- 
tional means of beneficially utilizing the 
Post Office. 
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Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he had 
not laid down as an axiom that all the 
circulation should be in the hands of 
private bankers, but had simply pointed 
out that the great authorities to whom 
he had alluded were of that opinion. 
He was glad to hear that the Govern- 
ment would be prepared to consider 
whether the limit of the duration of 
these notes should not be reduced from 
three months toone month. Under all 
the circumstances, he thought he would 
be best consulting the feeling of the 
House if he were to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed. 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he should 


not have risen but for one remark 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). The hon. 
Member expressed a hope that these 
postal notes would be made payable at 
any post office in the Kingdom. He 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) did not think that 
such a proposal could be carried out. 
He did not deny that the system intro- 
duced by the measure might be of great 
convenience to the public; but it would 
be very inconvenient to find, in some 
small post office in an out of the way 
part of the Kingdom, a large number 
of these orders made payable on a par- 
ticular day with an insufficient amount 
of money to meet them. He presumed 
that that difficulty was really the cause 
why the 14th clause had been inserted 
in the Bill. To some extent, Clause 10 
pce met by Clause 14, which said 
at— 


‘** A postmaster may refuse or delay the pay- 
ment of a postal order, but shall immediately 
report such delay or refusal, with his reasons for 
it, to the Postmaster General.”’ 


He presumed that the real reason why 
that clause was inserted in the Bill 
was that, in the event of a large 
number of orders being presented at 
a post office, and the postmaster found 
himself unable to meet them, he 
would be afforded an opportunity of 
asking for time. He had only risen for 
the purpose of making these remarks in 
consequence of what fell from the hon. 
Member for Liskeard. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he was gratified 
that the House generally had so cordially 
assented to the second reading of the 
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Bill, and he had nothing more to do 
than tothank hon. Gentlemen forthe prac- 
tical suggestions they had made, and to 
assure them that thosesuggestionsshould 
be very carefully considered by the De- 
partment. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. W. Fowler) particularly 
cautioned them with regard to certain 
safeguards which, in his opinion, they 
ought totake. He (Mr. Fawcett) ought 
to have told the House, in the first in- 
stance, that they had already been in 
communication with the Bank of Eng- 
land on the subject, and that the authori- 
ties of that institution received them most 
kindly, and promised to give them every 
assistance. With regard to the proposal 
to limit the circulation of the proposed 
notes from three months to one month, 
he was rejoiced to find that the late 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson), and many others, 
objected to that limitation. He (Mr. 
Fawcett), himself, did so; but if it were 
the general wish of the House that the 
circulation of the notes should be limited 
to one month, he would not oppose the 
proposition. He should, however, much 
prefer that the House would assent to 
the proposal contained in the Bill. There 
was only one other suggestion to which 
he desired to allude, and that was with 
respect to the office at which the notes 
were to be made payable. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) appeared to 
be labouring under some misunderstand- 
ing on this subject. He (Mr. Fawcett) 
did not wish that the name of the post 
office at which the note was payable 
should be inserted at the time the note 
was purchased, but at the time it was 
sent off. He thought he had already 
sufficiently explained that, in the Bill as 
it now stood, the insertion of the name 
of the post office would be left optional. 
Anyone sending one of the notes would 
have perfect security, because he him- 
self had the power of inserting the name 
of the payee, and the office at which the 
note was payable; in fact, to all intents 
and purposes, the order thus treated, 
amounted to a crossed cheque. The 
various suggestions made in the course 
of the discussion should receive careful 
consideration. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday next. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGE ESTATES 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. [u. 1.] 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 

[BILL 257.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, it was his 
duty to ask the House to assent to the 
second reading of this Bill, which he 
would endeavour to explain as briefly as 

ssible. Under the Universities and 
Bollege Estates Act, every College in 
either University had borrowed large 
sums of money, which they were em- 
powered to borrow with the consent of the 
Copyhold Commissioners, and upon those 
large sums they had to pay interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum, and 
to provide for the re-payment of the 
principal within a fixed period. Now, 
some of these very Colleges had con- 
siderable sums of money invested at 
83 per cent, standing with the Copyhold 
Commissioners, or the Court of Chancery. 
These sums were the produce of the sale 
of lands which the College had been 
authorized to make under the same Uni- 
versities and Oollege Estates Act. The 
object of the Bill was a very simple one. 
It was to enable the sums which were 
invested at 3 per cent to be used in the 
re-payment of debts which carried 4 per 
cent per interest, and provision was 
made that the principal should be re- 
placed within the same period as hereto- 
fore. If any future loans should be re- 
quired for the purposes which were au- 
thorized by the existing Universities and 
College Estates Act, or for the other 
purposes which he would shortly men- 
tion and which were included in the 
present Bill, it was provided that the 
sums which tidoaged: to the Colleges 
were to be used, instead of raising the 
money by future loans, and the appli- 
cation in every case would have to be 
made with the consent of the Copyhold 
Commissioners. He believed he was 
right in saying that the Copyhold Com- 
missioners approved of the Bill. He 
had mentioned, a moment ago, that 
there was one enlargement of power 
given to the Colleges, under which they 
were enabled to borrow money ; that the 
House would see was included in the 3rd 

section of the Bill. Under the enlarged 
powers, however, the money raised could 
only be employed in the re-building of 
the chancels, which, by law, they were 
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obliged to do. He need hardly say that, 
in the present state of agriculture and 
para 4 depression, it was the object of 
many of the Colleges of Cambridge and 
Oxford to obtain a higher percentage for 
the money they invested than they now 
got, and they would be in a very much 
better position if they were enabled to 
carry out that purpose by the Bill now 
under consideration. The Bill was sug- 
gested, in the first instance, by some of 
the Colleges at Oxford, but it had the 
approval of nearly every College at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge ; and if the Univer- 
sity Commissioners did not originate the 
Bill, he believed he was right in sayin 
it had their full approval. He had hear 
an objection raised to the Bill, to the 
effectthat the Colleges would have larger 
powers, and would be released, to a 
certain extent, from the control which 
the Copyhold Commissioners now exer- 
cised over them. He believed that that 
would not be the case, for the Copyhold 
Commissioners would have the same 
duties imposed upon them as before. 
They would have the duty of seeing that 
the monies borrowed under the Bill were 
replaced within a fixed period. He was 
not aware there was anything fur- 
ther he need refer to in explaining the 
provisions of the Bill; but he hoped 
that, considering the emergency in which 
many of the Colleges found themselves, 
the House would assent to the second 
reading of the Bill, the main provision 
of which was that the Colleges should 
be enabled to apply the money now in- 
vested at 3 per cent in paying off a 
large and heavy burden of money now 
standing at 4 per cent. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Arthur Peel.) 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, it 
would be in the memory of hon. Mem- 
bers of the House who had glanced over 
the Parliamentary Papers, that he put 
upon the Paper a Notice to the effect 
that when this Bill came up for second 
reading he would move that it be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. He saw 
that course was inconvenient, because, at 
that late period of the Session, it seemed 
hardly probable that a Select Committee 
could get evidence and report upon the 
Bill before the Prorogation. When the 
Bill was introduced, he viewed it with 
much apprehension. He always looked 
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with considerable apprehension upon 
any scheme which had for its object the 
enlargement of the powers of the Col- 
leges in Oxford or Cambridge in regard 
to their estates. The Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge had played fast-and- 
loose with their property, and he might 
say that, after a somewhat delibe- 
rate investigation of their practice and 
motives, he had arrived at a very defi- 
nite conclusion as to the difference be- 
tween an Oxford Liberal and an Oxford 
Conservative. An Oxford Liberal was 
very free with Oxford money, and an 
Oxford Conservative wanted to keep it 
to himself. There was another point 
worthy of mention. When this Bill was 
introduced, no previous notice of it had 
been given to the Vice Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. It was generally 
understood when a Bill was introduced 
in either House of Parliament, which 
affected the status of the Universities, 
that that courtesy was shown to the 
Universities. That this courtesy was 
not extended in the present instance was, 
no doubt, an oversight. The introduc- 
tion of the Bill, however, had caused a 
certain amount of alarm. When he was 
lately at Oxford, he got into conversation 
with some of the most intelligent persons 
in the University, and he found that 
they looked upon the Bill with great 
alarm, because they considered that it 
would benefit the wealthier Colleges at 
the expense of the poorer Colleges ; and 
he might here mention that some of the 
poorer Colleges did their work very 
much better than their wealthier breth- 
ren. There was an impression in the 
poorer Colleges that this was an attempt 
on the part of the wealthier Colleges to 
enlarge, what he ventured to call, the 
trading element of the Colleges. It did 
not appear to him to be the object for 
which any of these Colleges were founded, 
and he believed that this system of trad- 
ing would ultimately land the Colleges 
in certain inconvenience. He understood 
one of the objects of the Bill was to en- 
able the money of the Colleges to be very 
largely employed in extending the build- 
ings. At the present moment, there 
were three Colleges who were notori- 
ously purposing to lay out large sums of 
money in increasing their buildings. 
Furthermore, very large sums had al- 
ready been laid out in sheer extrava- 
gance ; and he had been told, he believed 
correctly, that at one particularly wealthy 
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College in Oxford, such a sum had been 
spent in decorating the quadrangle as 
would buy the fee-simple of some of the 
poorer Colleges. There ought, in his 
opinion, to be certain powers to stop that 
extravagance. In the Act of 1877 three 
purposes were put forward. One of those 
ah was to relieve the University 
rom £5,500 a-year, in aid of the salaries 
of Professors; and it was determined 
that the Colleges should hereafter con- 
tribute nearly a clear half of the expenses 
of the Universities. He did not think 
that the general body should be taxed, 
in order to enable certain Professors to 
live at ease and comfort. Another pur- 
pose of the Act of 1877 was to provide 
certain endowments, in deference to a 
very general cry on the part of the pub- 
lic that funds which were really given, 
in the first instance for the development 
of learning, should be so applied. The 
third purpose of the Act was to provide 
certain assistance to unattached students, 

Mr. COURTNEY rose to Order. He 
desired to know whether this discussion 
was at all germane to the Bill ? 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) would perceive the relevancy of his 
observations before he finished speaking. 
It seemed to him that the powers pro- 
vided by the Act of 1877 could not be 
postponed indefinitely. The objects he 
had mentioned were before Parliament 
when it passed the Bill of 1877; and if 
larger powers were now given to the 
Colleges, if the Colleges were enabled to 
anticipate their future, if they were 
able to deal in the manner now pre- 
scribed with Trust funds, it was very 
probable that the satisfaction of the ob- 
jects of the Act of 1877 would be in- 
definitely postponed. He did not rise 
for the purpose of opposing the second 
reading of the Bill; but he thought 
there ought to be a strict and careful 
scrutiny of the scope of the Bill when it 
went into Committee. 

Mr. ROUNDELL wished, briefly, to 
state to the House the strong objections 
he entertained to the Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
(Mr. Arthur Peel) said, a moment ago, 
that the scope of the Bill was not an en- 
largement of the scope of existing legis- 
lation, except in the matter of the re- 
building of chancels. The real object of 
the Bill, however, was to enable the 
Colleges to apply money to building 
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—— enerally; and in order to show 
to the House the significance of this 
proposal, he would state what was being 
done at Oxford in the matter of build- 
ing. He believed it to be true that one 
of the Colleges at Oxford had incurred a 
debt of £75,000 for building purposes, 
and some of the wealthy Colleges, like 
St. John’s, proposed to expend equally 
large sums in extending their buildings. 
The point for the House to observe was 
this—that, going back to the time when 
the Duke of Cleveland’s Estate Com- 
mission was appointed, it was the object 
of several of the Colleges at Oxford to 
apply their College funds for purposes 
of their own, with a view to avoid con- 
tributions to University and other pur- 
poses which they were expected to make, 
and that object would be aided by the 
present Bill. Then, again, the House 
must observe that the present measure 
dealt with the sale of lands. The Act 
of 1858 prescribed the mode in which 
the proceeds of the sale of College es- 
tates were to be applied. The purchase 
money was to be invested by the Copy- 
hold Commissioners, but upon the con- 
dition that it was re-invested in land; 
and he would ask the House to consider 
what would be tlie effect of the present 
Bill, if it were allowed to pass as it now 
stood. If the Bill were to pass, Col- 
leges would be able to borrow the money 
which accrued from the sale of lands 
and apply it to building purposes, and, at 
the same time, to defer the re-instate- 
ment. It was contrary to public policy 
and to the interests of the Universities 
that the Colleges should be allowed to 
defer re-instatement of their estates be- 
yond a given period. His hon. Friend 
had referred just now to the control 
which the Copyhold Commissioners 
would exercise. He (Mr. Roundell) 
contended that that control was good 
for nothing. They might see to the re- 
gularity of the transactions, but they were 
no judges whatever of the policy of allow- 
ing Colleges to borrow money, and to 
defer re-instatement of their estates. All 
he could say on that point was, that 
having regard to the insufficiency of 
control given by the existing Acts of 
1858 and 1860, the present Bill ought 
not to be allowed to become law without 
a definite compulsory provision that 
every College borrowing money should 
be required to repay the money by in- 
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the loan extended. Assuming that the 
period was 30 years, he submitted that 
it ought to be made compulsory that 
the College should repay one-thirtieth 
part every year, and so secure the re- 
instatement of the College estates at the 
end of the 30 years. At present, there 
was no obligatory provision for that being 
done. Speaking as a former Fellow of 
a College at Oxford, he submitted that 
the Colleges ought not to be trusted 
in the matter of borrowing money. His 
experience taught him, that however 
much he would trust Colleges in matters 
of education, he would not trust them 
for one moment in matters of finance. 
There was only one other point to which 
he desired to refer. The 3rd section of 
the Bill enabled Colleges, with the con- 
sent of the Copyhold Commissioners, 
which he contended was worth nothing, 
to apply these monies to the restoration 
or re-building of the chancels of any of 
the churches. Whatever his objection 
would be to trusting the Colleges in 
matters of finance, he would, least of all, 
trust them where those financial matters 
were mixed up with the esthetic tastes 
of members of a College. When the 
proper time came they must take the 
sense of the House upon that section. 
Mr. J.G. TALBOT said, that, with- 
out having any instructions in this matter 
from the University which he had the 
honour to represent, he thought it would 
hardly be respectful if he, as the only 
University Member who happened to be 
present, did not add a few umtaiietie 
to the present discussion. As far as he 
could understand from the statement of 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State to the Home Department (Mr. 
Arthur Peel), the Bill was really of a 
very simple character, and the opposi- 
tion which they had just listened to did 
not really rest upon the merits of the 
case. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Roun- 
dell) thought that Colleges were not to 
be trusted in matters of finance; that 
they spent too much money in buildings, 
and not enough in the re-placement of 
the estates they sold. There was a fur- 
ther objection raised, and that was that 
the Bill ought not to have been brought 
in before the Commission had discharged 
their duties. But there was one point 
which told very much in favour of the 
Bill, and which commended itself to his 
mind. The Bill came to them recom- 
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had been introduced to Parliament by 
the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, 
who was also the Chairman of the Ox- 
ford University Commission. They knew 
that the Commission were endeavouring 
to do what they could to carry out the 
provisions of the Act under which they 
were appointed. His mind was, there- 
fore, considerably relieved upon the sub- 
ject, for he did not think it likely, seeing 
that the measure was introduced in that 
manner, that the framers had neglected 
to take care that sufficient money was 
kept for the purposes which the Com- 
mission had in view. As to the charges 
which had been made against the Go- 
verning Bodies of the Colleges, he was 
very sorry that it should be necessary 
for him to defend those Bodies. He 
had thought that many of them were 
more of the way of thinking of the hon. 
Member who had brought forward the 
charges than of his (Mr. Talbot’s) way 
of thinking at the present moment. He 
had thought they were all people whom 
they could trust to act in a thoroughly 
liberal manner; but he was sorry to 
hear, on the authority of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Grantham (Mr. Roundell), that 
that was not the case. The hon. Mem- 
ber said he would trust the Governing 
Bodies on all matters of education, but 
not on matters of finance; but that was 
a matter which the hon. Gentleman must 
be left to settle with the Governing 
Bodies. Seeing that those Bodies were 
acting under the public eye, he did not 
think there was much to fear. Neither 
the people inside the Colleges, nor those 
outside, who were carefully watching, 
had any reason to fear that the Colleges 
would not keep sufficient funds in hand 
to do all the things they ought to do, 
besides carrying out all the necessary 
building operations. He would put it 
to the House whether, after all, these 
building purposes were not very useful 
and necessary purposes ? They all desired 
that all these great ornaments of their 
country—the Colleges of their Univer- 
sities—should be kept up in the best 
possible manner, and that the existing 
buildings should not only be maintained, 
but extended, as time went on and re- 
quirements multiplied. It would beim- 
pertinent to remind the hon. Member 
for Grantham, and other hon. Members 
who were conversant with the Uni- 
versities, that there had been a large 
addition to the work of the Colleges, 


Mr. J. G. Talbot 
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and increased demands upon their ac- 
commodation, and that, therefore, it 
was necessary that they should extend 
from time to time. New College, for 
instance, had made enormous strides 
during the present generation, and it 
had become necessary that additions 
should be made to it—that new build- 
ings should be erected in connection with 
it. Why should it be feared that the 
money would be misapplied, if the Go- 
verning Body were intrusted with the 
management of the building operations? 
He would put it to the hon. Member, 
before he took any strong action in the 
matter, whether it would not be wise to 
bear in mind that no new duty would be 
imposed on the Governing Bodies—that 
they were getting no new powers? The 
Bill simply said that they should pay 
sums invested at 3 per cent in the dis- 
charge of debts already imposed upon 
them, which carried 4 per cent. With 
regard to the clause which enabled the 
Gillegn to lay out some of the money 
they were to borrow on advantageous 
terms in the repairing or restoration of 
chancels, he would say that this was an 
existing obligation, and if the House 
disapproved of it, why not make a de- 
claration to that effect repealing the 
obligation? While, however, the obli- 
gation rested on them, it was a fair 
thing to say that the funds to be received 
under the Bill should be applied in that 
way. [Mr. RovnpE.t: All money ap- 
plicable under the Act?] The money 
would be obtained more easily, but it 
would be paid to discharge obligations 
already imposed on them. He was sur- 
prised to find that he had been in a ‘‘fool’s 
paradise” onthissubject. Hehad thought 
that the tendencies of the Oxford Col- 
leges, at the present day, were not at all 
remarkable for their ecclesiastical cha- 
racter; but it seemed that the hon. 
Member opposite was afraid that too 
much money would be spent in restoring 
the chancels. He was not sorry to have 
made the discovery. The Government 
were not inclined to be retrograde in 
that or any other matter, and he was 
glad to find that, in their opinion, the 
House would be doing very wrong if 
it did not assent to the second read- 
ing. Time, no doubt, would be given 
before going into Committee to pre- 
pare any reasonable Amendments that 
hon. Gentlemen might consider neces- 


sary. 
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Mz. COURTNEY said, he might, per- 
haps, be allowed to point out that the 
Bill conferred on neither University nor 
College any new power of selling lands 
or changing them ; and so also with re- 

d to expenditure on the matter of 
building, that could be and was arranged 
for under the existing University and 
Colleges Estates Act. The Colleges 
could now borrow sums of money for 
building purposes, under the proviso that 
they were repaid in 30 years by means 
of a sinking fund, or agreement with 
the lender for repayment by instalments. 
At the present time, under the Act to 
which he referred, estates were sold 
with the approbation of the Copyhold 
Commissioners: they borrowed large 
sums for building, and sold estates, and 
the money now, in some cases, was 
lying in the Court of Chancery. In 
cases were estates had been sold to Rail- 
way Companies, the money realized was 
lying on one side yielding 3 per cent, 
and loans were due on the other side 
carrying 4 per cent. Well, by the Bill, 
the Colleges, instead of being forced to 
borrow at 4 per cent, whilst they had 
money of their own invested at 3 per 
cent, would be able, with the approba- 
tion of the Commissioners, to lend from 
one of their own funds to the other, with 
the same obligation as to repayment in 
30 years. There was, therefore, nothing 
at all dangerous in the transaction. The 
income of the Colleges would be econo- 
mized, because instead of, as at present, 
having to pay a larger sum than they re- 
ceived, they would be themselves at once 
both the borrowers and the lenders. 
With the exception of what had been 
said with reference to the 8rd clause— 
which provision could receive all the 
consideration that was necessary in 
Committee—he confessed that the criti- 
cism that he had heard to-night on this 
measure had been apart from the objects 
of the Bill. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
did not wish to oppose the second read- 
ing of the Bill, but was anxious to 
impress upon the Government the desira- 
bility of allowing time, before going into 
Committee, for the preparation and con- 
sideration of Amendments. He desired 
to correct a misapprehension into which 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. J. G. Talbot) had fallen. 
The Bill did make a material difference 
in the matter of building. It was quite 
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true it only dealt with chancels which 

the Colleges were bound to repair—that 
was to say, where the Colleges were the 
erectors—but it must be remembered 
that they had 30 years allowed in which 
to repay the money. He was sure that 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford would appreciate this—that the 
Head of a College and the Fellows would 
be much more tempted to indulge their 
own taste in the matter of ecclesiastical 
architecture when they could borrow for 
a period extending over 30 years, than 
they would be if they had to find the 
amount expended out of their current 
income. There was a great difference 
between the other objects provided for 
in the Bill and this, which was a matter 
more or less of taste and artistic indul- 
gence. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) had not quite correctly 
appreciated the effect of the section to 
which he was now referring. It was 
quite true that the Colleges could borrow 
through the Copyhold Commissioners 
for permanent works; and it might be a 
convenience, where the work to be done 
was proper and necessary, that they 
should be able to borrow at 3 instead of 
4 percent. In that case the Colleges, 
by using their own money, would be 
both the borrowers and lenders, and that 
was a material consideration, because, 
when they borrowed under the Act of 
1858 from an outside person, the charac- 
ter and the terms of the mortgage were 
specifically prescribed. The mortgage 
was for 30 years, and the principal was 
cleared off either by an annuity or sink- 
ing fund. In the case of an outside 
person, he took care to collect his prin- 
cipal, because, if he did not, he might 
not have aclaim against the College, but 
only a personal claim against the Fellows 
for the time being. There would not be 
the same inducement on the part of the 
Colleges themselves to collect the princi- 
pal; in short, when they made a mort- 
gage in a special form to a third person, 
it was more likely that the instalments 
would be paid. It might be said that 
the Copyhold Commissioners would be 
able to see that the money was paid; 
but, as the Bill stood, he did not think 
the Commissioners would have jurisdic- 
tion or power to see that a proper sum 
was set apart for re-payment of princi- 
pal. He knew very well, from College 
experience, that they had not been over 
scrupulous in the matter of re-funding 
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rincipal, as well as paying interest. 

hey had taken trust funds in Consols 
under their own control, and they had 
treated them as book debts, and so long 
as they did that, they thought they were 
doing their duty. It was quite essen- 
tial, if this measure was to become law, 
that they should insert an express provi- 
sion in it, making the Copyhold Com- 
missioners themselves the mortgagees. 
Just as in cases where, when the Com- 
missioners allowed a College farm to be 
sold, they only paid over the interest on 
the money; so, in the future, when a 
College obtained a loan from itself for 
building purposes, the Commissioners 
should see that the sinking fund was 
paid to them year by year, so that at 
the end of the 30 years they would be in 
possession of as much capital as was ori- 
ginally handed over for the works. If 
the hon. Member for Warwick (Mr. 
Arthur Peel) would consult with the Law 
Officers of the Crown, he might be able 
to arrange, with their assistance, for the 
Copyhold Commissioners to be custo- 
dians of the sinking fund as it accrued 
year by year. If the Colleges were to 
be both the lenders and borrowers, un- 
less the arrangement he proposed were 
adopted, there would be no check upon 
them. [Mr. Artruur Peet dissented. ] 
The hon. Gentleman shook his head, and 
if he (Mr. L. Stanley) was wrong in the 
view he took he should be very glad; 
and if the hon. Gentleman would tell 
them, in Committee, that the Commis- 
sioners would be bound to see that the 
sinking fund was paid, he should be con- 
tent with the security. But he certainly 
thought that hitherto there had not been 
a sufficiently independent audit in the 
Colleges. The visitor was supposed to 
audit ; but everyone who knew anything 
of the Colleges was aware that he did 
nothing of the kind, and that he did not 
go into the details of these matters. If 
they were going to permit these loans, 
they ought to take the fullest care in the 
Bill to make the Commissioners respon- 
sible for seeing that the proper instal- 
ments came in every year. There was 
one other matter to which he wished to 
refer. This money was to be repaid 
within, or at the expiration of, a certain 
period. They should take care that the 
instalments came in year by year. No- 
thing would be more unfortunate than 
to allow money to be borrowed for 30 
years, and then, at the end of that 
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period, when there were newly elected 
ellows in office—men who, perhaps, 
were not born when the debt was con- 
tracted—to allow the Commissioners to 
come down upon those Fellows for the 
deficit of past years. They all knew that 
the caution money had been, in many 
cases, spent by the Colleges, and had 
become a mere book debt. 

Mr. BRYCE said, it appeared to him 
that neither the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Thorold Rogers), the hon. 
Member for Grantham (Mr. Roundell), 
nor the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr, 
Lyulph Stanley), had quite appreciated 
the remarks made by the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Arthur Peel), with regard to the 
Bill. The hon. Gentleman had made it 
clear to him (Mr. Bryce) that the measure 
did not propose to confer any additional 
borrowing powers whatever. All that it 
proposed wasto enable Colleges to borrow 
money at 3 per cent instead of 4; and if 
his hon. Friends had fully appreciated 
that, he thought they would have felt 
that their present criticisms were not 
criticisms of the measure, but really sug- 
gestions to the Government that the Bill 
should be framed on a different principle. 
There was a proposal that a Bill should 
be sre othe 4 to subject Colleges to far 
more strict conditions as to borrowing 
and paying money than the conditions 
that at present existed, and this was a 
matter it was hardly relevant to discuss 
at the present moment. There was no 
reason the House should not grant Col- 
leges the boon they so greatly required 
of being able to borrow at 3 instead of 4 
per cent. It could hardly be supposed 
that they would, in the future, borrow 
more recklessly than they did now, 
merely because they would have a 
smaller interest to pay. As the hon. 
Members for Southwark and Grantham 
had spoken about the danger that the 
Colleges should, under this Bill, borrow 
for the erection of buildings, he would 
like to point out to them that the Col- 
leges could at present borrow as much 
as they liked for that purpose. The hon. 
Member for Oldham, in offering some 
criticisms upon Clause 1, sub-section 2, 
had referred to the words ‘expiration 
of the period” in the Bill, and had 
seemed to imagine that there was some- 
thing less efficacious in those words than 
in those contained in the existing Acts. 
But the words which were called in ques- 
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tion made precisely the same provision 
as the existing Acts did with regard to 
the liability imposed on the Colleges, 
and did not give the Colleges any wider 
wers. As to what had fallen from the 
on. Member for Oldham with regard to 
the Copyhold Commissioners not having 
sufficient power for watching the conduct 
of the Colleges under the Act, that might 
be true; but it must be remembered that 
such a power was not possessed by the 
Commissioners under the existing Acts, 
and the question was whether, if fur- 
ther power were needed, it might not 
be given in Committee. The absence of 
& provision giving that power was no 
reason why the Bill should be now re- 
jected. 

Dr. KINNEAR said, he did not wish 
to delay the measure for a single moment, 
but only desired, as an Irish Represen- 
tative, to express a wish that the House 
would facilitate the passing of the mea- 
sure. He wished to see everything 
possible done for the advancement of 
education ; and, in that view, he hoped 
the House would permit the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, there was 
one point on which all seemed to agree, 
that put forward by the hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Tyulph Stanley)— 
namely, that the Copyhold Commis- 
sioners should be charged with some 
supervision over the account between 
the Colleges as borrowers and them- 
selves as lenders. [Mr. Courtney: 
They have that su sch ogg If the 
hon. Member can show in Committee 
that that is so, it would relieve them 
from difficulty on that point. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, that 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) had very properly stated the 
real point and purpose of the Bill, which 
had reference to the general financial 
convenience of the Colleges. It was 
said that the Colleges were not to be 
trusted in the matter of there-payment of 
capital borrowed; but the hon. Member 
who had made the statement had not 
said distinctly how he proposed to in- 
crease the supervision over them—and 
whatever powers the Colleges possessed 
they would exercise under the control 
of existing Acts. Under the existing 
Acts, the Copyhold Commissioners came 
in at every turn ; but, if their authority 
was not sufficient, as the hon. Member 
for Oldham said, the subject was worthy 
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of discussion, and an Amendment could 
be inserted in Committee. His own 
impression was, that under the Clauses 
the Commissioners were bound to see 
that the instalments were paid. The 
hon. Member for Grantham (Mr. 
Roundell) seemed to think that the 
College authorities—whom he so little 
trusted—would give full licence to their 
eesthetic tastes in the matter of the re- 
building of chancels and other portions 
of the structures; but he (Mr. Arthur 
Peel) wished to point out that their 
liberty would be restricted, and would be 
exercised under the control of the Copy- 
hold Commissioners, and he did not 
think that the Copyhold Commissioners 
were a body likely to be unduly in- 
fluenced by any esthetic tendencies. 
Therefore, he trusted that the House 
would take their intervention as a suffi- 
cient check. The Bill would be put 
down for Committee for that day week, 
in order that it might be thoroughly 
examined by hon. Members. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday next. 





DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3 
BILL. 

On Motion of Lord Freprrick CAvENDIsH, 
Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders under 
“The Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Act, 1863,’’ and the Acts amending 
the same, ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Freperick CavenpisH and Mr. Hoxms. 
Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 278. ] 


CORN RETURNS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Asutey, Bill to amend 
the Law respecting the obtaining of Corn Re- 
turns, ordered to be brought in hy Mr. AsHiEy 
and Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. 
Billpresented,andread the first time. [Bill 277.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 28rd July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Brris—First Reading— 
Limitation of Costs (Ireland) * (159); Reve- 
nue Offices (Scotland) Holidays * (160). 

Committee—Report—Inclosure Provisional Order 
ty Bank Common)* (137); Inclosure 

ovisional Order (Steventon Common) * 
(189); Inclosure Provisional Order (Llan- 
degley Rhos Common)* (138); Inclosure 
Provisional Order (Lizard Common) * (136) ; 
Public Health (Scotland) Provisional Order 
(Lanark)* (142); Public Health (Scotland) 
Provisional Order (Blantyre) * (141); Local 
Government Provisional Order (Poor, Law, 
No. 2)* (140). 

Report—Census (131). 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * (101) ; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Artizans and Labourers Dwellings (Dub- 
lin) and Waterworks (Armagh)* (114); 
Census (Ireland) * (147); Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation * (132); Taxes Manage- 
ment * (151), and passed. 


CENSUS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
PETITION PRESENTED. 


Tux Eart or ROSSLYN presented a 
Petition from the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland in favour of 
amending the Census (Scotland) Bill, 
by making an enumeration of the reli- 
gious denominations. The noble Earl 
said, that he should have presented this 
Petition on the second reading of the 
Bill had he not been unavoidably delayed 
in reaching the House. He had no poli- 
tical bias or feeling in regard to it, and 
he did not intend to discuss it; but he 
might remark that while the Dissenters 
seemed to be much opposed, as probably 
their Lordships were aware, to this pro- 
posal, the Church of Scotland was strongly 
in its favour. If the prayer of this Peti- 
tion were granted, it would appear that 
the numerical preponderance of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland would be 
fully made out above all the other Pres- 
byterian denominations together. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY — THE MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BRAYE inquired, Whether there 
was any probability of any new ordnance 
survey being made of the Midland coun- 
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ties; and, ifso, at what date it was likely 
to be begun? Having stated what pro- 
gress had been made with the general 
survey of England, and the manner in 
which some counties had been neglected, 
he urged that the survey would never be 
carried out in a proper manner unless 
Parliament insisted upon it. It was most 
important, with regard to the transfer of 
land, that the work should be completed. 
He should have thought the proper man- 
ner to proceed in this business would 
have been to go through England and 
Wales, and then to Scotland and Ire- 
land; but they had gone to the extremi- 
ties first, and to the centre last. Far 
more had been done with Scotland and 
Ireland than with England. He com- 
plained that the time of the staff had 
been spent on work foreign to their real 
duties—such as photographing ruins and 
ancient manuscripts, and making maps 
of Mount Sinai and Cyprus. The survey 
would not be completed for 50 years un- 
less it were pushed forward. 

Lorp SUDELEY, in reply, said, there 
could be no doubt that an early comple- 
tion of the present survey was most 
desirable, and he could assure the noble 
Lord that the Government were as keenly 
alive to this fact as he was, and were 
most anxious to accelerate its progress. 
To carry this out, however, was a matter 
of no little difficulty. An expansion of 
the survey entailed, of course, a con- 
siderable addition to the annual expen- 
diture; but this was by no means the 
only point. The great difficulty was at 
once to put their hand upon competent 
superintendence. Workmen could be 
got, but really trained officials could 
only be collected gradually. It was of 
the greatest importance that the survey 
should be most carefully and accurately 
carried out, and that every part of it 
should harmonize and be checked con- 
stantly by competent and skilled persons. 
In the case of the tithe map this was, 
unfortunately, not done. Each parish 
made its own map without any general 
arrangements and propersystem of check- 
ing and examination, and the result was 
that for an outlay of £3,000,000 they 
obtained an assemblage of maps; but it 
was found impossible to form them into 
a whole or nationalmap. The Ordnance 
Survey, on the large scale, was proceed- 
ing at the rate of about 950,000 acres 
annually, at an expenditure of about 
£133,000 a-year. The principle gone 
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upon had been to survey the mineral 
districts first. In the Midland counties, 
to which the noble Lord specially re- 
ferred, the survey was being proceeded 
with in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Staffordshire, Bedfordshire, and Oxford- 
shire. From Oxfordshire the survey 
would move to Warwickshire, and from 
Derbyshire to the mineral parts of 
Leicestershire. It was estimated that 
it would cost nearly £2,000,000 more to 
complete the survey, and that it would 
not, under the present arrangements, 
be finished before 1898. The Go- 
vernment had gone very carefully into 
the matter; and he was happy to tell 
the noble Lord that they had decided 
that that rate of progression must be 
accelerated, taking all due precautions 
for a proper supply of competent super- 
intendence being obtained. They felt 
that, in view of having a sound, easy, 
and cheap system of land transfer, it 
was imperative to have a good cadastral 
map. Arrangements would be made at 
once to train more superintendents and 
to take certain preliminary steps which 
were absolutely necessary before any 
expansion could be made. A small 
supplementary Estimate would be taken 
for this purpose. The Government hoped 
that, this being carried out, the finances 
of the country would, next year, enable 
them to take further measures for con- 
siderably hastening the completion of 
the survey, though they could not at 
present pledge themselves to what ex- 
tent that would be possible. 


TREASURY PAPERS. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 

THe Eart or HARROWBY moved 
for— 

“Return of schedules of all Treasury Papers 
directed to be destroyed from 1851 to 22nd June 
1874, as set out on pages 171-175 and 182 in the 
Return respecting Public Records made to this 
House, No. 211. of 1878, specifying the nature 
of the documents and their date (in continuation 
of No. 128. of 1880).”’ 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he should 
be happy to give the noble Earl all the 
information in his power; but if this 
Return were granted the answer to it 
would have to be nil, for since the last 
date given in previous Returns there had 
been no destruction of Papers, these only 
taking place at intervals of 10 years. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


{Juy 23, 1880} 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—COMPLE- 
TION.—QUESTION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET called at- 
tention to the present position of the 
geological survey ; and asked the Lord 
President of the Council when this sur- 
vey was likely to be completed? The 
noble Duke said, it had been commenced 
50 years ago, and the annual Vote had 
been increased in the year 1868-9 for 
the purpose of completing the survey in 
10 years. Yet this additional grant 
seemed to have had no effect in expe- 
diting the work. Science was, no doubt, 
an excellent thing; but he was afraid 
that science in the hands of Government 
was like public charity—it often covered 
a multitude of jobs. He also objected 
to the removal of the geological speci- 
mens from Jermyn Street, where there 
was an excellent Museum, and where 
there used to be good lectures given. 

Eart SPENCER, in reply, said, he 
was afraid that he could not give any 
definite answer to the Question of the 
noble Duke. He could not say exactly 
when the geological survey of England 
and Wales would be completed. As to 
moving any part of the Museum from 
Jermyn Street to South Kensington, he 
could not foresee that the noble Duke 
would bring on that subject; but he 
would say that a very large part 
of the original Museum still remained 
in Jermyn Street ; and it was considered 
that to have a Museum there formed a 
very important part in scientific and 
technical education. He would, how- 
ever, inquire further as to the matter. 
He believed that he might say that the 
geological survey of this country would 
hold its own against that of any other 
country in the world. It differed from 
every other by going into the deep 
deposits, whilst the surveys of most 
other countries only dealt with super- 
ficial rocks. He need not point out of 
what scientific value a survey including 
the deep deposits must prove. The 
difficulty of getting on rapidly with such 
a geological survey as ours might be in 
part explained by the science of geology 
itself. That science had been progress- 
ing and developing itself. It had done so 
even within the last ten years. New 
discoveries connected with the science 
had been made during the progress of 
this survey, and he could not give a 
better illustration of the consequence 
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of this than by reminding their Lord- 
ships of what had occurred in Scot- 
land, where the whole history of cer- 
tain strata of rock, as arranged in 
geology, was altered by the important 
discovery made by Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son during the process of this survey. 
He did not give that as instance of any 
great delay having been caused in Scot- 
land, but as an instance of the important 
advance being made in this branch of 
science, and the necessity it involved of 
making, from time to time, more accu- 
rate definitions of the different strata 
which covered the surface of these islands. 
There was no other science in which the 
work done provoked so much criticism. 
The more they advanced, the more loud 
became the cry year after year for greater 
refinement in determining the position 
of the strata, and those minute criticisms 
had forced them to be more careful in 
their work. They had, to some extent, 
delayed its progress. Another cause of 
delay was that the gentlemen engaged 
in making the survey had frequently to 
attend and give evidence at Parlia- 
mentary and other inquiries ; and, again, 
delay arose from changes in the staff 
engaged in making the survey. Those 
of the deep deposit survey had made the 
greatest progress. Of the sheets of the 
deep deposits there were published or 
completed—for England and Wales, 229 
sheets ; for Scotland, 32; Ireland, 175. 
There were in progress :—England and 
Wales, 29; Scotland, 24; Ireland, 18. 
Untouched :—England, 2; Ireland, 17; 
Scotland, 67. The original idea was 
that the sheets for the whole country 
should be on the one-inch scale; but, 
afterwards it was thought advisable that 
sheets of the coal districts should be on 
the six-inch scale. The Ordnance Survey 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land would be contained in 593 sheets 
on the one-inch scale. The geological 
survey, which was shown on these maps, 
would be published in two forms—that 
was, one set of maps of deep deposits or 
solid geology, and a second set of the 
superficial deposits of England alone. 
Taking the first set, there had been 436 
sheets published or completed ; 71 were 
in progress, and 86 were untouched. As 
to the superficial deposits of England 
and Wales, 88 maps had been published 
or completed, 29 were in progress, and 
141 were untouched. Besides, a large part 
of the country had been surveyed on the 
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six-inch scale, of which 508 sheets had 
been published or completed. Their 
Lordships would see that there were 
many districts yet to be done. The 
progress of the survey had hardly been 
so rapid recently as it was for some time 
after 1866, when an addition was made 
to the staff. He thought it would be 
necessary to look more narrowly into 
the whole matter. The distinguished 
geologist, Professor Ramsay, who had 
done such good service in this matter, 
was most anxious that such an inquiry 
shoula be made. He (Earl Spencer) 
would take care at once to institute it, 
and, if possible, to expedite the work. 
It seemed desirable that one part of the 
survey should be completed at once, and 
that the other part should be expedited 
as much as possible; and if the dee 
deposit survey were completed, then the 
other could be easily completed. 


CENSUS BILL—(No. 131.) 
(The Viscount Enfield.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order.) 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK moved, as 
an Amendment, a clause to allow the 
Corporation of London, at their own 
expense, to make a Census of the City of 
London on some given day between the 
hours of 10 4.M.and 4P.m. The noble 
Earl said, the only objection that could 
possibly be raised to granting this to the 
City of London was that other large cities 
and boroughs might ask for a similar 
power. But the circumstances of the 
City of London were entirely different 
from those of any other part of the 
United Kingdom, because, as a rule, 
people who lived in the suburbs of the 
other places were included in the Census 
of those places; whereas many people 
who carried on business in the City of 
London in the day slept elsewhere, and 
would be recorded in the Census as living 
in other places. London ought to get 
credit for the people who made their 
living in it, and not merely for those who 
resided in it. The clause was not in- 
tended to supersede the general Census, 
and was merely supplementary to it. It 
was approved of by the Registrar Ge- 
neral and his Department. He reminded 
their Lordships, in conclusion, that 4 
very important Bill was before the other 
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House, in discussing which this infor- 
mation would be very useful. 


Amendment moved, after Clause 17, 
page 6, insert as a new clause— 

“ The mayor, aldermen, and commons, of the 
city of London may, if they think fit, at their 
own expense, and with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, cause an enumeration to be 
made of all persons engaged, employed, or so- 
journing, or residing within the limits of the city 
of London and the liberties thereof. 


‘“‘The enumeration shall be taken at such 
times between the hours of ten and four in the 
daytime, and on such day within one week of 
the taking of the general census authorised by 
this Act as the Local Govenment Board may de- 
termine, and the results of the enumeration 
shall be deemed to be a diurnal census supple- 
mental to that census. 


“Such instructions may be prepared, by or 
under the direction of the Local Government 
Board, as may be deemed expedient for the pur- 
poses of the supplemental census authorised by 
this Act.”’ 


Viscount ENFIELD said, that he 
was, on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, obliged to give an unfavourable 
answer to the request of the noble Earl. 
The Census to be taken was not of oc- 
cupations during the day, but of resi- 
dences at night; and if this Amendment 
were to be applied to the City of London 
it would have to be carried out much fur- 
ther, and applied to Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bristol, 
and other places, because in all those 
places many persons, without doubt, 
had their country villas, and resided 
out of town. Even if there were a day 
Census for the City of London, there 
would have to be one for the large Me- 
tropolitan boroughs—the Tower Ham- 
lets, Westminster, and so forth—many 
of whose day occupants had residences in 
Hertfordshire, Surrey, and elsewhere. 
But the fact was, if the Corporation of 
London were anxious to have a day 
Census they could obtain it for them- 
selves, as they had an efficient body of 
police, who would be able to do all that 
would be requisite. At any rate, the 
Local Government Board objected to the 
Amendment, and he trusted that the 
House would not sanction it. 


Amendment negatived. 
Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


{Jury 23, 1880} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 28rd July, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—New Warir Issuzp—For Scar- 
borough, v. Sir Harcourt Johnstone, baronet, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

SeLect CommirrEE—Report—Merchant Ship- 
ping [No. 3065]. 

Pustic Brrts — Second Reading — Married 
Women’s Policies of Assurance (Scotland) 

270). 

sales , Kinsale Harbour* [266], 
nominated. 

Report—Epping Forest * [261-279]; Merchant 
Shipping (Grain Cargoes) [No. 306]. 

Committee—Report—Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue (re-comm.)$[ 255-280]. 

Third Reading—Merchant Shipping Act (1854) 
Amendment * [224], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—w Cor — 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POSTAL AC- 
COMMODATION IN QUEEN’S COUNTY. 


Mr. LALOR (for Mr. A. O’Connor) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
it is a fact that the inhabitants of Neals- 
town, in Queen’s county, are obliged to 
travel six miles to Coolrain (the nearest 
office) for the letters addressed to them ; 
and, whether he will take steps to meet 
all the postal requirements of the dis- 
trict ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I regret to find that 
it is the case that the inhabitants have 
to walk nearly six miles to Coolrain for 
their letters; but I also find, from the 
Census of 1871, that the place the hon. 
Member mentions has a population of 
only 19 persons, who receive on an ave- 
rage only three or four letters a day. This 
would not be sufficient to meet the out- 
lay for an office ; but if the hon. Member 
will show how the financial difficulty is 
to be got over, I shall be glad to deal 
with the matter. 


INDIA—THE BEGUM KOOTIE PRIZE 
MONEY. 


Str CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, If he will 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
General Order relating to the Begum 
Kootie Prize Money, and state why the 
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Prize Money has not been distributed 
according to the Order referred to? 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Nothing is known of any ‘‘ Order” 
issued in Lucknow regarding the distri- 
bution; but Sir Hope Grant, who was 
in command at Lucknow at the time, did 
submit the question to the Government 
of India whether the property was to be 
divided, like prize money, between the 
whole of the officers and men quartered 
in the Begum Kootie at the time of the 
discovery of the treasure, or given to the 
actual finders only. The discovery was 
made in December, 1858, and January, 
1859—that is, after the operations of the 
prize agents had been brought to a close, 
and the property was considered trea- 
sure trove, and to belong of right to the 
Crown. There can be no doubt the 
finders could have no interest in the dis- 
covery further than the Government 
thought fit to give them. The money, 
&c., found amounted to about £14,000; 
a sum of £3,600 was given by the Go- 
vernment to the actual finders, and the 
distribution of this amount was left to 
Major-General Sir Hope Grant, who 
then commanded in Oude, in accordance 
with the usages of the Service, and under 
such instructions as he might receive 
from His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief. The Correspondence on this sub- 
ject is shown on page 52 and the follow- 
ing pages of a Return to an Order of the 
House of Lords, dated July 10, 1873. 


BOARD SCHOOLS—HONOUR CERTIFI- 
CATES—THE SHOULDEN SCHOOL. 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Margaret Baker, of Shoulden parish, 
Kent, who was disqualified for compet- 
ing for an honour certificate under sec- 
tion 18 of the Education Act of 1876, in 
consequence of the unexpected postpone- 
sien oy the Education Department of 
the inspection of the school from March 
till June; whether such cases of injus- 
tice are frequent ; and, whether he pro- 
poses by any alteration of the Law to 
prevent their occurrence ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Such cases as that 
of the girl to which the hon. Member 
alludes are to be regretted; but I am 
afraid they are unavoidable. The in- 
creasing number of schools seeking 


{COMMONS} 
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revise, from time to time, the arrange- 
ment of Inspectors’ districts. This leads 
to a change in the date of the inspection 
of schools, and, consequently, of the date 
at which honour certificates dependent 
upon the inspection may be issued. But 
we endeavour to give as long a notice as 
possible of such changes ; and I find, in 
the present instance, the managers of 
Shoulden School were informed in July, 
1879, that the next inspection would be in 
June, instead of March, 1880. The 
Education Act of 1876 lays down the 
conditions upon which honour certifi- 
cates may be obtained. I do not propose 
any alteration of the Act of 1876; but this 
Act expires next year, and before re- 
newing it I will give the whole question 
careful consideration. 


HALL-MARKING (GOLD AND SILVER)— 
FOREIGN SILVER PLATE. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he is aware that on the 26th and 27th of 
January in this year the Commissions of 
Customs caused to be sold by auction 
certain Foreign plate that had not been 
hall marked according to the provisions 
of the Act 5 and 6 Vic. c. 47, p. 59, 
under which the seller of such plate is 
liable to a fine of £10 for each piece, 
and that the Commissioners of Customs 
thereby rendered themselves liable to a 
similar fine as the exposers of such plate 
for sale; whether the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany took any steps to put in force 
those penalties against the persons re- 
sponsible for the sale, or took any notice 
whatever of this infringement of the 
Act; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment can give any information with 
regard to the circumstances of this case ? 
Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
I have made inquiry of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, and find that it is the 
case that, as my hon. Friend states, they 
caused to be sold on the 26th of January 
last certain foreign silver plate which 
had not been hall-marked. The articles 
had been seized by the officers of Customs 
in consequence of their being found con- 
cealed on board the vessel Fyenoord, 
from Rotterdam, and having so become 
forfeited under the provisions of the 
Customs Acts. By Section 208 of the 
Customs Consolidation Act, 1876, “all 
seizures whatsoever” are to be disposed 





annual inspection renders it necessary to 
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of Customs may direct. Under this 
power, plate, spirits, tobacco, and any 
article, whether a licence or stamp is re- 

uired or not, are, from time to time, 
sold by the Board of Customs. The 
Board of Customs are advised by their 
solicitor that Section 59 of 5 and 6 Vict. 
c. 47 does not apply to such sales, nor 
do the penalties apply to the Crown or 
any officers of the Crown. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE BENGAL STAFF 
CORPS—CAPTAIN J. B. CHATTERTON. 


Mr. WATNEY (for Mr. Granruam) 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
What is the date of the Report or De- 
spatch upon the receipt of which Cap- 
tain J. B. Chatterton of the Bengal 
Staff Corps was summarily removed 
from Her Majesty’s Service in 1869, on 
the ground that he had reported himself 
“unfit for duty from illness, whilst 
medical opinion was against him;” 
from what station in India was it issued ; 
under what general, divisional, or bri- 
gade orders, and by whom issued, was 
Captain J. B. Chatterton of the Bengal 
Staff Corps in April 1869 placed as a 
patient for surgical treatment in the 
Fort Hospital, Calcutta, under Garrison 
Surgeon Powell; does the hospital re- 
cord assert Captain Chatterton to have 
been suffering from the same malady or 
physical injury described in the pro- 
ceedings of the medical committee as- 
sembled at Nynee Tal by the General 
commanding the division on Sept. 5th, 
1868; and, upon what date, by whose 
order, and in what physical state was 
Captain J. B. Chatterton discharged 
from that hospital ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The despatch, upon receipt of which the 
order for the removal of Lieutenant 
Chatterton was issued was dated 5th of 
January, 1869, from Fort William. His 
removal to the half-pay pension list was 
ordered after consultation with His 
Royal Highness the Field Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief, who considered that 
“the retention of Lieutenant Chatterton 
on the effective list of the Bengal Staff 
Corps is most undesirable.” As re- 
gards the rest of the Question, it will be 
necessary to make a reference to the 
Government of India, which will be 
done if considered desirable. An ex- 
tremely voluminous Correspondence re- 
garding Lieutenant Chatterton’s case 
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exists. His case has been before several 
Secretaries of State on numerous occa- 
sions, and has received most careful 
consideration. I cannot see that there 
would be any advantage in re-open- 
ing it. 


BRIDGES (IRELAND)—THE MOY, 
co. MAYO. 


Mr. NELSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will instruct the engineer to the 
Board of Works to inquire into and re- 
port upon the desirability of building a 
bridge across the River Moy, at Swin- 
ford, county Mayo, so as to enable the 
rural population to have improved com- 
munication with their market town ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Question 

is one which ought to have been addressed 
to my noble Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury; but I think I can answer it. 
I find that this bridge, being wholly 
within the county, and not between 
counties, is one which properly devolves 
on the local officer—that is, the County 
Surveyor—to report and advise upon ; 
and it is, therefore, for the Grand a 
to decide on his proposals as they think 
fit. If the necessity for the work is 
proved to the satisfaction of the Grand 
Jury, it devolves on the Board of Works 
to appoint the engineer to report on the 
works should the cost exceed £1,000. I 
do not know that the one in question 
would exceed £1,000; but, under all 
the circumstances, it would be doubtful 
whether the unusual course of instituting 
an inquiry would be desirable. If we 
find, however, that it is, and the hon. 
Gentleman will communicate with me 
personally, I will cause an inquiry to be 
made. I shall be glad to see what can 
be done to meet the circumstances com- 
plained of. 
Mr. BIGGAR: In consequence of the 
right hon, Gentleman’s reply, I beg to 
give Notice that I shall call attention to 
a bridge which unites two counties, and 
for which interference has been sought 
in vain. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS— 
CHESTER ELECTION PETITION. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE asked Mr. At- 
torney General, If he can state to the 
House the reason why the Judges in the 
case of the Chester Election Petition re- 
frained from reporting the names of 
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persons guilty of corrupt practices, 
although the 11th section of ‘‘ The Par- 
liamentary Elections Act, 1868,’’ impe- 
ratively requires Judges at the trial of 
Election Petitions to report in writing 
to Mr. Speaker the names of all per- 
sons (if any) who have been found at 
the trial to have been guilty of any cor- 
rupt practice ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he had 
communicated with one of the Judges 
who tried the Chester Election Petition 
as to their reason for not reporting the 
names of persons guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices, and the answer was that, inasmuch 
as corrupt practices had extensively pre- 
vailed in the City of Chester, the Judges 
thought it better not to report by name 
those who might be subjected to inquiry 
by Commission. So far as he was en- 
titled to do so, he would call their at- 
tention to the express words of the sta- 
tute; and, if such report was absolutely 
necessary in their view, he presumed it 
would be made. 


INLAND REVENUE—LICENCES TO 
KILL GAME. 


Mr. MONK asked the Postmaster 
General, Why licences to kill game are 
not obtainable at the District Post Offices 
in the Metropolis in the same manner as 
gun licences are obtainable; and, whe- 
ther, for the convenience of the public, 
the Government will authorise their 
issue at District Post Offices ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
on ascertaining that there was a desire 
for it he had, after consultation with the 
Board of Inland Revenue, who did not 
object to the arrangement, given orders 
that licences to kill game could be pro- 
cured from this date at the Post Offices 
of the Metropolitan districts. 


SOUTH AFRICA—TROOPS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he can state the number 
of the Imperial Troops at present in 
South Africa and the localities in which 
they are quartered; and, whether, now 
that the Home Government has declared 
its determination to place the responsi- 
bility of any hostile operations against 
the Natives on the Colonial authorities, 
care will be taken to withdraw our 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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troops from positions on the Frontier, or 
elsewhere, which might encourage the 
idea that they would be employed against 
the Natives ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The Question 
asked by my hon. Friend relates to a 
matter rather belonging to the War 
Office ; but, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain at such short notice, there 
are now about 5,000 of all ranks in 
South Africa, of whom about 2,500 are 
in Natal, 1,700 in the Transvaal, 
and about 800 in the Cape Colony. I 
think I may say with much confidence, 
though I do not know all their stations, 
that none of these troops are so placed 
as to encourage the idea that they would 
be employed in Basutoland. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE CAPE COLONY— 
SIR BARTLE FRERE. 


Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he is correctly 
reported to have made the following 
statement at a meeting of the Ealing 
Liberal Association on Wednesday, 
July 21st :-— 

“When Sir Bartle Frere’s recall was de- 
manded, he was a Dictator exercising gigantic 
powers over the whole of South Eastern Africa ; 
and when the present Government succeeded to 
Office they found him merely the Constitutional 
ruler of South Africa, unable to take any im- 
portant step except through the advice of his 
responsible Ministers. They demanded his 
recall from being, as it were, a small autocrat 
of all the Russias; and they found him in the 
position of a duodecimo King of England ;”’ 
whether it is not the fact that the 
Commission to Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
confined to the country to the northward 
and eastward of Natal and the Trans- 
vaal; and that, with that exception, Sir 
Bartle Frere retained, up to May last, 
all the powers originally conferred upon 
him as High Commissioner, with respect 
to the territories of South Africa, either 
“adjacent to the Cape Colony, or with 
which it might be expedient that Her 
Majesty should have relations,” an area 
much larger in extent than that intrusted 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley as High Com- 
missioner for South Eastern Africa; and, 
whether such powers are not absolutely 
free from the control of the Cape Minis- 
ters, their authority not extending be- 
yond the limits of the Cape Colony ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I will answer 
the second Question first. My reply 
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must be in the negative, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s Commission having contained 
the following words, which gave him 
very wide powers :— 

“ And we do further require you, by all pro- 

per means, to invite and obtain the co-operation 
of the Government of the said Republic’’ (that 
is, of the Orange Free State) ‘‘ or of any foreign 
Power” (which would include Portugal) “to- 
wards the preservation of peace and safety in 
South Africa, and the general welfare and ad- 
vancement of its territories and peoples.” 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s Commission, in 
other words, overlapped Sir Bartle 
Frere’s, in addition to taking certain 
territories out of it. My reply to the 
third Question must be that the power 
of the High Commissioner at Cape Town 
cannot be said to be absolutely free from 
the control of the Cape Ministers, inas- 
much as, although the powers of these 
Ministers, under responsible Government 
for actual administration, are confined 
to the limits of the Cape Colony, they 
have undertaken in Galekaland and else- 
where to maintain and pay officers act- 
ing under them in connection with the 
High Commissioner, and have assumed 
the responsibility for providing for their 
defence. These circumstances render it 
practically necessary for the High Com- 
missioner to assure himself that he has 
the co-operation of his Ministers, even 
outside the limits of the Cape Colony. 
With regard to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s first Question, my answer must be 
in the affirmative; and I have to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for having 
given me an opportunity of correcting 
an inexactitude of expression. I ought 
to have used the adverb ‘‘ practically” 
instead of the adverb ‘ merely.” 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 

I am afraid the right hon. Gentleman 
has not answered my last Question, 
Whether Sir Bartle Frere has not, as 
High Commissioner, full power to act 
without being responsible to his Minis- 
ters ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: No, Sir; Sir 

Bartle Frere has practically no such 
power. 


INLAND REVENUE—PASSENGER DUTY 
ON TRAMWAYS. 


Sr EDWARD WATKIN asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Who 
are the legal advisers of the Board 
of Inland Revenue who have ruled that, 
though the Railways Regulation Acts 
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of 1868 and 1871 declare that Tramways 
are Railways, the Law does not autho- 
rize that Tramway Companies may be 
assessed for Passenger Du ; and, if 
there is any objection to lay any case 
and opinion obtained upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
the legal adviser of the Board of Inland 
Revenue was the solicitor, who was a 
barrister. The Board had taken the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
in cases where doubt or other circum- 
stances might render it expedient. In 
this case there did not appear to have 
been any doubt in the mind of the Board 
that the Railways Regulation Acts did 
not authorize demands for Passenger 
Duty from Companies conveying passen- 
gers by what are known as tramways. 


AFGHANISTAN — PROCLAMATION OF 
ABDURRAHMAN KHAN AS AMEER. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the telegram appearing in that day’s 
“‘ Daily News,” stating that Mr. Lepel 
Griffin, on behalf of the Viceroy and in 
the name of Her Majesty, had pro- 
claimed Abdurrahman Kahn Ameer of 
Afghanistan, was true ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have received a telegram from the 
Viceroy this morning, in which it is 
stated that a Durbar was held yesterday 
at Cabul, at which were present depu- 
tations of the Chiefs who are at present 
with Abdurrahman Khan. At this 
Durbar, Abdurrahman Khan was pro- 
claimed Ameer of Cabul. The message 
does not say by whom he was pro- 
claimed. I have given the hon. Gen- 
tleman the substance of the telegram I 
have received. It is added that the 
whole country is perfectly tranquil. I 
would prefer postponing a more detailed 
statement as to the affairs in Afghan- 
istan, at all events, until Monday. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS—IMPOR- 
TATION OF WHEAT. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, Whether he would request 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of agriculture to ascertain 
what proportion annually for the last 
four or five years of the food of the 
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people of this country, especially of 
wheat, was of home production, and 
what proportion was imported ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
had no authority to interfere with the 
scope of the inquiry, and would suggest 
that his hon. Friend should make a 
private communication to the Commis- 
sioners on the subject, which was, no 
doubt, one of interest and importance. 
A general idea prevailed that about one- 
half the amount of wheat consumed in 
this country was imported. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
make a communication to the Commis- 
sion. 


COAL MINES—THE RISCA COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the Govern- 
ment, If they could give any fresh infor- 
mation as to the number of bodies re- 
covered of those who perished by the 
recent explosion at the Risca Colliery ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
that the latest information the Home 
Office had on the subject was received 
yesterday from Mr. Dickinson, Inspector 
of Mines, who telegraphed from New- 
port in these terms—‘‘ Risca explosion ; 
re-opening steadily ; 44 bodies out; new 
district of pit being commenced upon.” 


PRIVILEGE—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said he had 
to call the attention of the House to 
what he considered to be a breach of 
their Privileges. The hon. Member for 
Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham) had given 
Notice of the following Motion on the 
third reading of the Compensation for 
Disturbance (Ireland) Bill :— 


‘* That no justification has been shown for a 
departure from the vital principles of the Irish 
Land Act of 1870, which, while recognizing 
in all future tenancies the claim of the tenant 
for compensation for improvements, made the 
non-payment of rent a bar to a claim for com- 
pensation for disturbance, and that this House 
deprecates legislation which, even as a tempo- 
rary expedient, remits to a public officer the regu- 
lation of rents, and which places upon one class 
only the burden of relief of exceptional dis- 
tress.” 


Thebreach of Privilege to which he desired 
to call attention was this. He thought it 
could not be permitted to any Member of 
the House to reflect upon any part of the 
legislation of the country which affected 
the Crown in its relation to that House. 


Mr. Newdegate 
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An Act passed in 1873 relating to the 
remission of rent by the Indian Govern- 
ment in cases of distress in particular 
parts of the country provided that 
whenever upon any land crops had been 
damaged or destroyed by causes beyond 
the control of the tenant, an officer em- 
powered by the Government for the 
purpose might order the whole or any 
part of the rent to be remitted. That 
was in direct opposition to the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Leitrim, 
The Indian Act went on to provide that, 
subject to the rules laid down, the land- 
lord should be bound by the order of 
remission, and that the Local Govern- 
ment should remit the revenue due from 
such land to an amount equal to one-half 
of the rent remitted. The point he 
wanted to put was whether it was show- 
ing due respect to the Crown to propose 
a Resolution which, if passed, would 
reflect in a most material way upon the 
conduct of the Crown in another part of 
its jurisdiction ? 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. Member that the proper time for 
raising the question to which he alluded 
was when the Motion for the third read- 
ing of the Bill was before the House. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, he did 
not desire to enter into a discussion, 
but merely to raise the question of the 
propriety of the Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
that the Notice of Motion referred to by 
the hon. Member appears to be quite in 
Order, and that it would not be my duty 
to interpose between the House and that 
Motion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 70 — 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
(re-committed) BILL.—[Bru1 256.] 
(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
CoMMITTEE. [Progress 21st July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 43 (Alteration of duties on 


licences to retailers of spirits). 


Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, that the 
Amendment he was about to propose did 
not appear on the Notice Paper. It was 
in page 16, line 18, to leave out “ dwell- 
ing house,” and insert “‘ premises.” In 
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one city in Scotland he knew there were 
476 licensed grocers who occupied shops 
only, and were liable to pay the same 
as the public-houses; and if the Bill 
passed in its present form, he believed 
they would escape without paying any- 
thing at all, not being dwelling houses. 
Therefore, he had proposed his Amend- 
ment. By making the change he sug- 
gested, the Bill would effect the object 
they had in view. If the Government, 
however, had any objection to the 
Amendment, he should be glad to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, before the 
right hon. Gentleman replied to the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), 
he should like to call attention to the 
position in which they stood at the pre- 
sent time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) was 
speaking on the general question. If 
he would allow him, he would reply to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Edin- 
burgh first. He had proposed an Amend- 
ment which had primd facie evidence in 
in its favour; but, practically, he was 
opposed to it. The words in the clause 
were those of the existing law, under 
which the duty was originally levied. 
The hon. Member said that many houses 
would escape payment. His answer to 
that would be that they had not escaped 
payment hitherto, nor would they be 
more likely to then. He believed it 
would be decidedly inconvenient to in- 
troduce any variation in the phraseology 
of the present terms. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, that, under 
those circumstances, he should ask leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he wished 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
for a few moments to the question of 
licences. As it wasin the Act, the term 
was ‘dwelling houses.” Now, every- 
one conversant with the present consti- 
tution of the City was aware that ‘“‘ dwell- 
ing house”? was no description at all of 
those buildings in which a large portion 
of the industrial population of London 
took their mid-day meal. They were 
merely large places constructed for the 

purposes of refreshment only; and it 
must be borne in mind that those valu- 
able buildings had no reference what- 
ever to the value of the dwelling houses 
in which the proprietors resided. There- 
fore, he wished to ask the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to consider the convenience of 
legislation generally, so that they might 
know what they meant when they spoke 
of ‘dwelling houses” and ‘annual 
value.” He did not want to raise any 
discussion unnecessarily ; but his right 
hon. Friend would see that it was ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient, in matters of 
legislation, to have one meaning in one 
Act of Parliament and another in 
another, because in that case they were 
constantly vacillating in construction of 
law between those two different mean- 
ings. He felt bound to draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee to that subject. 
They had not yet passed the clause 
which referred to annual value. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
that the remarks of his right hon. Friend 
had no bearing upon the subject before 
the Committee. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he would 
submit it to the Chair whether he was 
in Order or not. He had ventured to 
suggest —s but what was for the 
convenience of legislation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it ap- 
peared to him that the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman had nothing to do 
with the annual value. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that with 
the permission of the Committee, he 
wished to say that he thought it was 
important that some definite meaning 
should be assigned to the terms in that 
clause. There was nothing to show in 
the phrase “‘ annual value” whether it 
meant the net value which went to the 
owner. It made all the difference whe- 
ther the annual value went wholly into 
the pocket of the owner or not. Legis- 
lation was tending to scientific results on 
that point. If they went back to the 
year 1836, they would find that the 
rateable amount was that primarily in- 
serted as expressing the value of the 
property. He assumed that the defini- 
tion to be carried forward from the last 
Bill on the subject would receive the 
same interpretation as was previously 
given to it. He wished to know, for 
the convenience of the Committee and 
legislation, whether the interpretation 
of the term “‘ annual value,” given in 
the Bill of 1879, was to be repudiated 
by the present Government? As to the 
value of the property, the terms of the 
Act were clear and distinct for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the amount of the 
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licence. The valuation of property was 
according to the rateable aiiex 

Mr. GORST said, he had not been 
fortunate enough to catch the eye of the 
Chairman before; but he was about to 
observe that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
was an important one. There ought to 
be a clear and determinate meaning in 
the minds of the Committee before they 
proceeded to deal with the question as 
to the scale on which persons were to 
pay licences. It was very important 
that the Committee should consider what 
was the basis upon which the scale ought 
to be calculated. The words used by 
the Government—‘“ dwelling houses” 
and ‘‘ appurtenances’ might be a fair 
basis upon which to raise the scale of 
licences in the case of ordinary country 
districts; but it was not so in the case 
of large towns, such as the Metropolis, 
Liverpool, and Manchester. He be- 
lieved that it would be fallacious in such 
cases. Let them take, for example, the 
case of the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
In a large hotel of that kind there were 
rooms for public meetings and the trans- 
action of business, and the mere sale of 
spirituous liquors was a minute part of 
the business done. It so happened that 
in the case of the Westminster Palace 
Hotel there was attached to it a small 
refreshment bar, at which spirituous 
liquors were sold; for that they would 
have to pay for a licence, according to 
that Bill, of something between £300 
and £400 a-year. If, however, that 
business were done in a separate build- 
ing, he believed the whole licence duty 
would not be more than £50 or £60 
a-year. He wished to point out that 
the basis for the assessment of licence 
duties was a wrong one altogether. The 
duty should be assessed, not accord- 
ing to the value of the dwelling house, 
but of the premises which were used 
for the purpose of carrying on the sale 
of spirituous liquors. He thought that 
the point had been very properly raised 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), and he 
submitted that it was one which de- 
served the serious consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the Amendment had been withdrawn. 
But, at any rate, he would say, in reply, 
that they had endeavoured to meet the 


Mr. J. G. Hubbard 
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case in the best manner in their power. 
He was not then speaking of the prin- 
ciple on which they had proceeded. They 
had endeavoured to meet the difficulties 
on both sides. In the first place, there 
was the case of those large establish- 
ments, frequently let at enormous rents, 
existing for the purpose of supplying 
either eatables or eatables and lodgings 
as well as drinkables. That case they 
had endeavoured to meet by providing 
for hotels of that description separately. 
But in many cases hotels carried on a 
pure drinking business; and, in respect 
to that pure drinking business, such 
hotels were as much drinking shops as 
any establishment that did nothing else 
whatever. They had provided for that 
case also; but they would not be in Order 
in discussing the contents of the 8rd sub- 
section then, inasmuch as what they 
had before them was the scale of charges, 
and not whether the figures in that sub- 
section were right or not. He should 
say, in answer to the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), that 
each case could not be decided sepa- 
rately ; they could not go into the in- 
teriors of houses in order to determine 
the taxation by the way in which the 
different rooms were used. If an Amend- 
ment to the 3rd sub-section could be sug- 
gested, that could be discussed when 
they came to consider that sub-section. 
With regard to the desirableness of a 
uniform standard of annual value, as al- 
luded to by his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
J. G. Hubbard), he would say that that 
was a matter for which he could not be 
responsible. Former Governments had 
dealt with the subject, and he should 
never have thought fit to establish a 
particular value totally distinct to that as- 
signed in other cases. The fact was that 
the Acts relating to the sale of Excise 
liquors were of two classes. Those re- 
lating to the one class, to which refer- 
ence had been made by his right hon. 
Friend, were the Acts with reference to 
Excise licences, such as that of 6 Geo. 
IV. c. 81, which supplied the basis upon 
which licences were levied. But his 
right hon. Friend seemed to forget those 
relating to appeals and licences by Jus- 
tices. As regarded Excise licences, the 
annual value was in conformity with the 
express terms of that Act of Geo. IV. 
With regard to the second class, the 
rateable value was taken as the guide. 
He agreed with his right hon. Friend 
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that the question, as a general one, was 
one that should be dealt with. 

Mr. HERMON said, he did not un- 
derstand whether the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh was with- 
drawn or not. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : The Question be- 
fore the Committee is—Is it your plea- 
sure that the Amendment be withdrawn? 

Mr HERMON said, that he should 
then object to the Amendment being 
withdrawn, unless some other were sub- 
stituted for it. ‘There were for the con- 
venience of the public a great many 
places in London, Liverpool, &c., where 
there was no dwelling house, but merely 
refreshmentrooms, where the public were 
supplied with luncheons and dinners. If 
“premises”? was put in the Bill, it 
would include all such places. He would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that some 
such term as that should be inserted in 
the Bill, so that such cases as those he 
had referred to might be included. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he would ask 
the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to a matter which arose out of 
that clause. He had had representa- 
tions made to him by Licensed Victuallers 
in the North, and he believed the same 
feeling existed in many other parts of 
the country. While they had put a 
larger amount of taxation upon licensed 
premises, there were houses used for the 
sale of beer which did not come under 
the scale at all. Those houses were 
established under the name of clubs. A 
few men engaged a cottage, and brought 
into it a quantity of beer. Many per- 
sons spent Saturday evening, Sunday, 
and, probably, Monday, drinking that 
beer in the so-called clubs. From the 
representations that had been made to 
him, he believed that a large amount of 
beer was actually sold in those places, 
and the vendors would escape paying 
any licence. He held in his hand the 
report of a case which came before the 
magistrates last week, where it was 
stated by the police officers that it was 
an extremely common thing for men to 
be found coming from those places in a 
state of drunkenness. He thought that 
was a matter of rather pressing import- 
ance. At the same time, he was bound 
to say that he was quite unable to sug- 
gest any means of meeting the difficulty. 
Those premises were, undoubtedly, used 
for the sale of liquors, and many of his 
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constituents, who were Licensed Victual- 
lers, paying the taxes, complained that, 
in consequence, both they and the Go- 
vernment were being defrauded. He 
thought it was a matter for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. LITTON said, that he would sug- 
gest that the words ‘‘ dwelling houses ” 
should remain, and that they should add 
‘‘ or premises.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the hon. 
Gentleman had mistaken the objection 
he had made on the part of the Depart- 
ment responsible to them for the work- 
ing of the clause. There had been no 
change whatever in the words now used, 
and, as the present terms worked satis- 
factorily, he could not agree to accept 
any Amendment whatever. Upon the 
surface it seemed that there was great 
force in the application; but the effect 
would be to depart from the terms of the 
present Act. With regard to the houses 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), he must say 
that he did not see how that matter 
could be gone into. It was, to a great 
extent, a branch of the general co- 
operative question, and he failed to per- 
ceive how it could be dealt with. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, there 
was a class of cases very frequently 
found in Ireland which was not quite 
covered by the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman, though it would seem 
to be contemplated by the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), who had 
proposed to substitute the word “ pre- 
mises” for ‘‘dwelling houses.”’ In Ire- 
land there were many cases where a great 
part of the dwelling house was uncon- 
nected with the trade—in fact, where 
only the shop upon the ground floor was 
used for the business. It was very hard, 
in such a case, that the entire dwelling 
house should be assessed for the pur- 
poses of taxation. In England it was 
quite a common thing to have the entire 
buildings devoted to the trade, although 
he supposed that in England, as well as 
in Ireland, there were many places 
where only the shops were used. In Ire- 
land, hitherto, it had been so managed 
by the Excise that only that portion of 
the dwelling house used for the trade 
had been assessed, and they were anxious 
that that should continue to be the case. 

Mr. GLADSTONE remarked, that 
the system now in force in Ireland would 

not undergo any alteration. 
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Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that it 
might so happen that the lower part of 
a house might be let for refreshment 
purposes, and the upper part for offices. 
The upper part, therefore, could not be 
denominated a dwelling house. He 
desired to ask how a case of that kind 
would be met ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE observed, that it 
would be provided for under sub-sec- 
tion 3. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GORST said, that with great de- 
ference to the Prime Minister, he did 
not think the case mentioned by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. R. N. Fowler) would 
be provided for under sub-section 3. It 
seemed to him to arise under the sub- 
section now under consideration. He 
had no doubt it would be extremely con- 
venient for the Customs Department, or 
the Excise Department, to have the 
words of the present law retained ; but 
it was very necessary sometimes to have 
an alteration in the words of the Acts 
under which taxes were levied. He was 
quite sure the discussion which had 
taken place had proved the necessity of 
an alteration in the present instance. 
When he rose a few moments ago he 
pointed out to the Prime Minister the 
inconvenience of levying taxes upon 
‘‘dwelling-houses,” because of the exist- 
ence of such buildings as the Westmin- 
ster Palace Hotel. It was quite true 
that an exception was made in a dif- 
ferent part of the Bill in respect to such 
establishments; but a point of difficulty 
had been raised by the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hermon), which was not 
met by the subsequent exception. There 
were now premises of which use was 
made for retailing spirits which were not 
dwelling-houses at all, and which, he 
ventured to say, if the Bill were passed 
in its present form, would under this 
section escape taxation altogether. 
[‘*No!”] He ventured to say so; but 
he should be very glad to have his error 
pointed out. The hon. Member for Pres- 
ton had pointed out that in Liverpool, 
more, perhaps, than in other places, the 
common refreshment room was a cellar. 
No one lived there, and no other part of 
the building in which that cellar was 
situate was used as a dwelling house, 
but as offices or warehouses. How, 


therefore, was it intended to assess the 
licence tax, which the occupier of thecellar 
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had to pay? They would not assess it 
on a dwelling-house, because there was 
none there. If they intended to add 
to the value of the cellar the value of the 
warehouses and offices above the cellar, 
they would assess on a perfectly erro- 
neous basis. The time had, therefore, 
come when, owing to the changes which 
had been made in the habits of the 
people, the Excise authorities, whether 
they liked it or not, must submit to the 
inconvenience of any alteration in the 
basis upon which their taxation must be 
levied. It seemed to him that the pro- 
per basis on which to levy the tax would 
be the premises made use of in the retail- 
ing of spirits. That would apply to all 
the cases which had been suggested. It 
was upon the value of that small portion 
of the premises in which spirits were re- 
tailed, like the bar at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, that the tax should be as- 
sessed; and, therefore, he would pro- 
pose the omission of the words ‘ dwell- 
ing-houses in which the retailer shall 
reside or retail spirits,” and the inser- 
tion in lieu thereof of the words “‘ pre- 
mises in which a retailer shall carry on 
the trade of retailing spirits.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE observed, that if 
he understood the Amendment correctly, 
it really revived the question raised by 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren), who had been induced to 
bring it forward because he thought that, 
under the Bill, certain people would 
escape taxation. The hon. Member with- 
drew his Amendment, after he was as- 
sured that there was no escape from 
taxation for persons who ought to pay 
taxes. The effect of the present Amend- 
ment would be to wholly break down 
the Revenue from this source. They 
would have so great a loss in conse- 
quence of the insertion of the words that 
they would be compelled to withdraw 
the clause altogether, or else they would 
have to substitute, if they could devise 
it, some new kind of taxation. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would give 
Notice of his Amendment, they would 
gladly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of considering whether any real 
improvement could be made. At the 
present moment, he was bound to op- 
pose the Amendment. The point raised 
in regard to the refreshment houses was 
one which must be tried by itself; be- 
cause they were now laying down 4 
general basis of taxation for houses 
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which ought to be taxed as drinking 
houses, or drinking places. It was con- 
tended that there were some refreshment 
houses which were not proper drinking 
places. That was a point to be dealt 
with separately. 

Mr. HERMON observed, that if the 
words ‘‘ dwelling-house’’ were retained 
in the clause, the whole of the buildin 
in which this particular trade was unio 
on would be valued as premises kept for 
the retailing of spirits. The cellars in 
Liverpool, and other places he had in 
contemplation, and in which the business 
was conducted, had nothing to do with 
the dwelling-houses. It was only proper, 
therefore, that there should be two dis- 
tinct valuations. 


Mr. GLADSTONE remarked, that the 


. valuation in the future would be exactly 


the same as at present, and under the 
system now prevailing. He was advised 
that the present words were sufficient to 
secure the levying of the tax, and he had 
not understood that on the other side the 
parties had any grievance. 

Mr. GORST was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman understood the point he 
desired to bring under the notice of the 
Committee, and, therefore, he would ask 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN observed, that 
great difficulty would be experienced in 
Ireland in respect to thistaxation. The 
whole premises were rated as a place 
kept for the retailing of liquor; but it 
was not always a fact that they were so 
used. A provision ought to be inserted 
in the Bill to meet the case. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DUCKHAM moved, in page 16, 
line 19, after ‘‘ spirits,” to leave out 
“together with the offices, courtyards, 
and gardens therewith occupied.”” The 
hon. Gentleman said, the system which 
had been in existence for a considerable 
time, respecting the rating of public- 
houses, provided that the offices, court- 
yards, and gardens should be rated in 
conjunction with the houses themselves. 
That had been long felt to be avery un- 
just system ; and he held in his hand a 
Petition, signed by something like 160 
innkeepers in the market towns and 
other parts of the county of Hereford, 
complaining of the injustice under which 
they now suffered. They felt that they 
suffered injustice by the addition of the 
outbuildings, gardens, courtyards, brew- 
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houses, &c., to the rateable value of the 
house in which they conducted business. 
He was aware that, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had just 
stated, this system, which had been com- 
plained of by other speakers, had been 
in existence for several years, and that 
the Department felt that they could not 
submit to an alteration. In his opinion, 
however, the sense of the House of Com- 
mons ought to regulate the Department ; 
and, if an injustice was experienced, 
the time had come when it should be 
remedied. There were in the suburbs 
of all market towns several small public- 
houses with stabling attached, where 
farmers put up their horses and carts 
while they were disposing of their pro- 
duce in the market. The accommoda- 
tion thus afforded had the effect of keep- 
ing the horses and the vehicles off the 
streets ; but it was part of the proposed 
system that, on account of theaccommoda- 
tion those innkepers in this way afforded, 
they should pay an increased amount 
for licences, whereas those who did a 
vastly increased amount of business 
from their very position in the centre of 
the towns, but did not provide such 
accommodation, were not required to 
pey so much. According to the present 

ill, £1 a-year was to be paid for a 
brewer’s licence. The small innkeepers 
in the suburbs of market towns were, 
generally speaking, brewers of the beer 
they retailed; therefore, by the system 
which was now laid down, they would not 
only have to pay for a brewer’s licence, 
but they would have to pay an increased 
amount for their retail licence for the 
premises they occupied, because they 
had accommodation for brewing. There 
were also many houses in the rural dis- 
tricts of the country where accommoda- 
tion was provided for tourists and others ; 
and it became excessively hard to in- 
crease the amount of their licences be- 
cause they had a little stabling, which 
was principally used by themselves in 
carrying on their business. The occu- 
pation of a roadside public-house yielded 
comparatively little, and it often hap- 
pened that the publican had to add some 
trade or other to enable him to obtain a 
livelihood. Very many of them occupied 
a few acres of land to increase their 
means of subsistence, and that occupa- 
tion usually required a certain number 
of buildings, which buildings were occa- 
sionally used as stables by their cus- 
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tomers. He considered it most unjust to 
increase the licence upon such houses in 
consequence of the little accommodation 
they were able to give to travellers and 
others who required it. In the Bill there 
was a special provision for boarding- 
houses. Now, these boarding-houses 
offered accommodation to visitors who 
did consume excisable articles, but the 
horses in the stables did not. He felt 
his Amendment was one which ought 
to be accepted, and he had pleasure in 
submitting it to the Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
Amendment now proposed rendered it 
necessary for him to recall the attention 
of the Committee to the fact that this 
was aclause distinctly founded upon a 
policy, and that that policy was, in some 
degree, to improve a classification and 
arrangement with a view to regularity, 
and uniformity, and intelligibility, and 
also to increase the tax upon the trade 
in spirits in the shape of a spirit licence. 
Upon that state of facts, the hon. Gen- 
tleman came forward and proposed a 
diminution of the tax upon the trade in 
spirits. [‘‘No!”] He begged pardon; 
but the Amendment would produce a 
great diminution of the tax. He spoke 
with some practical authority. He could 
not approve of the proposition to exclude 
the stables, coach-houses, and other build- 
ings from the valuation, for the effect 
of that would be to reduce the valuation, 
say of £20 to £13 a-year, and the re- 
sult of such reduction would be that the 
small trader in spirits would paya smaller 
tax ‘upon his spirit trade than he now 
paid. Thehon. Gentleman had an ob- 
ject in view; but the question for the 
Committee was whether they did or did 
not agree with the principle laid down 
by the Committe of the House of Lords 
upon a very full examination. That 
sag was that the value of public- 

ouses throughout the country had 
been largely augmented of late years by 
public legislation, and that that Parlia- 
mentary Return ought to be accompanied 
with an augmentation in the tax—that 
Parliament should lay some tax upon 
the additional value which by legislation 
the property had acquired. His hon. 
Friend would say that that principle was 
a very broad one. Now, in laying down 
that principle, the Government had 
endeavoured to proceed, not with too 
much severity, because it was as against 
the spirit trade, or it was in reference to 


Mr. Duckham 
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the spirit trade, that they had attempted 
the application of it to a certain extent; 
and because if any of those persons for 
whom his hon. Friend spoke were con- 
tented to deal in wine and beer, they 
could do so by obtaining a licence for 
£4; or, if a man preferred to brew 
for the whole world, he would be re- 
quired to pay £5—a sum independent of 
the rating. If the Committee thought 
that the Committee of the House of 
Lords were right in laying down this 
doctrine—that in respect to the increased 
value created by legislation there ought 
to be something in the nature of a tax, 
then he approached the consideration of 


‘the Amendment from a different point 


of view to that of his hon. Friend; 
because, probably, in all these matters 
of valuation, they should consider how . 
much money they wanted to raise, and, 
having considered that, they ought to 
get at at the valuation which finally de- 
termined the rate in the manner which 
was most convenient. To get at the 
valuation in the manner proposed by 
the hon. Member, new rules would 
be required ; and the authorities accus- 
tomed to valuation would have to apply 
principles they never yet had applied. 
The effect of that would be that they 
would be compelled to ask Parliament to 
raise the rate considerably in order to 
get the new revenue to replace the old. 
The hardship was one the Government 

roposed to cure. While the small 
oes had been taxed at a certain rate 
upon their trade, the large houses, doing 
an infinitely larger business, had, com- 
paratively speaking, been paying no tax 
at all; and it was to that state of things 
they were going to apply a remedy by 
introducing a scale which would call 
upon those establishments to pay in pro- 
portion to the value of the premises and 
the trade carriedon. There was another 
limited concession that they might be 
able to make, which would have some 
effect in meeting the views of his hon. 
Friend. In the scale, as regarded the 
very small class of houses, they would 
not object to make a change by taking a 
small sum off the houses under £10, and 
by introducing a new class from £10 
to £15—taxing the houses of the new 
class at £6 instead of £8, and the houses 
under £10 at £4 10s. insteadof £4. He 
had suggested £4 10s., because it would 
be observed, under the clause they had al- 
ready passed, that the small houses must 
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pay £4 for a beer and wine licence, and it 
was not too much to require them to pay 
£4 10s. If they wished to include spirits, 
he desired to meet his hon. Friend so far 
as he was able; but the hon. Gentleman 
would see that his Amendment could not 
be accepted. 

Masor NOLAN did not think the 
value of houses had increased in Ireland 
during the last few years. They had, in 
fact, actually diminished in value, owing 
to the legislation of that House. He 
welcomed, very cordially, the proposition 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, because he had made the reduction 
in the right place, if he were to make it 
at all; but he doubted whether he had 
made a sufficient reduction in the case of 
the smaller houses, which were now to 
be taxed £4 10s. That was really an 
increase of £1 4s. upon the existing rate ; 
and it would be well if the right hon. 
Gentleman would assent to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Limerick, 
and reduce the tax still further—namely, 
to £4. Herecommended the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick to forego his scale, and 
be content with having gained his point 
in the two first items. He hoped, how- 
ever, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would complete the good step he had 
taken by making the further reduction, 
and being satisfied with an increase upon 
the existing rate of 14s. 

Tut CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
they were not yet considering the scale. 

Mr. DUCKHAM desired to make a 
few observations in reply to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. If the wine 
licence was added to the spirit licence for 
the small houses in the country, it would 
impose a considerable burden on them, 
without the opportunity of their deriving 
any benefit, as such houses had no sale 
for wines. He felt that the injustice to 
the small houses doing so very little 
business would be so very great, that he 
had ventured to direct their attention to 
it. He trusted the Committee would 
see the correctness of the views he had 
expressed ; also, that the licences should 
not be increased by adding the value of 
the offices, courtyards, gardens, &c. The 
difficulty of valuation became very small, 
indeed, compared with the injustice in- 
volved. The surveyor of taxes could 
very readily divide the assessment be- 
tween the house and the out-buildings. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked if he was to 
understand that the premises which were 
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not used for the trade would not be 
valued for trade purposes ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that nothing 
could be included in the valuation but 
what had been included before. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN moved, in page 
16, line 21, to leave out ‘‘£5,”’ and in- 
sert ‘‘£4;” and inline 23, to leave out 
‘‘ £11,” and insert ‘‘ £8.” He remarked, 
that he moved this Amendment because 
he considered the taxation proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman was too high. 
He was well aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman had put all the increase 
against the sale of spirits; but he was 
not surprised at that, because this was 
not the first time he had aimed a blow 
at the spirit trade. But, before proceed- 
ing with his Amendment, he thought it 
right to allude to certain observations 
made during the discussion on Wednes- 
day in regard to the trade and the in- 
cidence of taxation, as it related to Ire- 
land and Scotland. Until he heard the 
speeches of the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. D. M‘Laren) and the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho), he was under the im- 
pression that Scotland paid a higher, 
or at least equal, licence duty with Ire- 
land ; and he was rather surprised at the 
attack made by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh upon Ireland, because he 
had always considered the hon. Gentle- 
man very friendly to them in Irish 
matters, unless those matters related to 
money. As to the noble Lord, he had 
never heard him express one kind word 
towards Ireland during the seven years 
he (Mr. O’Sullivan) had had the honourof 
a seat inthat House. He was not, how- 
ever, astonished at it, for the noble 
Lord was never out of his war-paint. 
He found that there was a great dis- 
crepancy between the licences paid in 
Ireland and those paid in Scotland. In 
Ireland, if they took out a spirit re- 
tailer’s licence, they were required to pay 
£10 10s. In Scotland, no such licence 
was required. In Ireland, abeer dealer’s 
licence cost £3 6s. 1}d., and a beer re- 
tailer’s licence cost £1 2s.; but those 
licences were not required in Scotland. 
In Ireland, a refreshment licence cost 
10s. 6d.; but one was not required in 
Scotland. In Ireland, if a wine retailer’s 
licence was taken out under the Refresh- 
ment Act it cost £2 2s. In Scotland, a 
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wine retailer’s licence was £2 4s. 1d. In 
Ireland, for a spirit grocer’s licence they 
had to pay £9 15s. 5d.; whilst in Scotland, 
a beer and spirit licence included could 
be obtained for £4 4s. The result was, 
that for a grocer’s family licence in Ire- 
land the charge was £27 9s. 1d.; while 
in that much injured country, Scotland ; 
which, according to its Representatives, 
was so much overtaxed, it was only 
£6 8s. 1d. He was not surprised to find 
that this was the case, because he knew 
people from a great many countries— 
but he never knew any who were so 
well able to take care of the pounds, 
shillings, and pence, asScotchmen. The 
family grocer’s licence to carry on the 
trade in full cost in Ireland £33 8s. 10d. ; 
whilst in Scotland it was only £15 7s. 1d., 
or a good deal less than 50 per cent of the 
amount paid in Ireland. He was glad 
to see that the new Bill would equalize 
the matter, and that in Scotland they 
would have to pay as much as they did 
in England and Ireland. The Scotch 
Wine and Beer and Spirit Trade De- 
fence Association had presented a Peti- 
tion to Parliament, and in it they very 
naturally stated that the proposed altera- 
tions in the existing law, if carried into 
effect, would introduce a new scale of 
Excise duties payable by dealers in 
Scotland, by which the amount paid by 
them annually in respect of their pre- 
mises would be largely increased. Well, 
at any rate, whatever faults the Bill had, 
he was glad to see in it the one redeem- 
ing feature of equalizing the duty, and 
making the Scotchman pay as much as 
they were called upon to pay in Ireland. 
In moving the first three items in his 
scale—namely, that where the annual 
value was under £10, the duty should 
be £4; £10 and under £15, £6; and 
£15 and under £20, £8—he wished to 
say he did it, because he thought the 

oorer traders were hit rather hard. 

irst of all, he objected to the £5, £8, 
and £11 in the Bill, because he thought 
there was nothing to warrant the great 
interest put on. It was well known that, 
lately, they had had bad times in Ireland. 
Last year had beena badone, as had been 
the year before, and as had been the pre- 
sent up tonow. There had been nothing 
but bad prices for all kinds of produce, 
and in Ireland they had nothingtodepend 
on but the produce of the country. When 
these prices were bad, all kinds of trade 
suffered. Then there was another con- 
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sideration—the short hours. Six hours 
had been taken off the time public- 
houses could remain open during the 
week, independent of Sunday closing. 
If they compared the hours of closing in 
Ireland, more particularly in the small 
towns, with the hours in London, they 
would find that this was how they stood. 
In Ireland, they closed at 10; while in 
London, houses put down on the same 
scale, were kept open until half-past 12. 
Then, in England, they had seven or 
eight hours on Sundays, which were de- 
nied to the Irish publicans. Furthermore, 
clubs were springing up everywhere, 
Taking all these facts into consideration 
—the bad times, the shortened hours, 
the Sunday closing, and the clubs—the 
time seemed to him most inopportune 
for increasing the licences in Ireland. 
But this was not the only increase the 
Irish people were threatened with. He 
had understood the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say 
that he did not mean to increase any tax 
but the Income Tax. He had no objec- 
tion to the proposed increase. [An hon 
Member: No, no!] Well, if the right 
hon. Gentleman did not say so, and he 
had failed to understand him, he would 
withdraw the remark; but he had 
certainly understood him to say that 
it was not proposed to increase any 
tax but the Income Tax. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that 1d. on the 
Income Tax was wanted for some 
drawbacks and other expenses incident 
to the changing of the Malt Duty. 
What did they find, however, in Ire- 
land? Why, that the brewers, while 
they would have some improvement, 
would lose £75,000 a-year. The ad- 
dition to the Income Tax would come 
to £52,000, and the increase on the pre- 
sent scale of licences would come to 
£30,000; so that the total of the in- 
crease on Ireland would be £157,000. 
It would be for the hon. Members who 
represented England and Scotland to 
say what the increase would be in their 
countries. And, no matter what it was 
for—so long as they paid, as he main- 
tained they did, an increased duty on 
whisky from 1856 to 1860, when the 
duty was increased from 3s. 4d. to 108. 
They paid £2,500,000 per annum more 
than their fair share of the Imperial 
taxation, and so long as such a state of 
things as that continued, he thought no 
additional tax should be imposed on 
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Ireland. Unfortunately, they lost 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 a-year through 
absenteeism ; and the general result 
was that they paid every 40 years, on 
these losses on excessive taxation and 
absentee rents, as much as France had 
to pay Germany for her great Indem- 
nity. Ireland paid that not once, but 
every 40 years. What were they get- 
ting back for this £157,000 a-year to 
which he had referred? They got 
£45,000 for piers and harbours. That 
was all they got at this unfortunate 
crisis of next to a famine which had 
fallen on their country. Canada, on 
whom they had no claim whatever, had 
already given a grant of £20,000, or 
nearly half as much as the Government, 
who got annually £2,500,000 in exces- 
sive taxation from Ireland. With re- 
gard to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
scale of charges, he objected most 
strongly to the first three items, for the 
reason that they were paid by the class 
npon whom the great bulk of the in- 
erease would fall. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would tell them that he had 
given the right to sell foreign wines. 
That was, no doubt, the case; but he 
might inform the right hon. Gentleman 
that, in three cases out of four, amongst 
this class of roadside inns and public- 
houses in the small towns of Ireland 
they might as well give them leave 
to sell diamonds as wine, for he was 
quite sure they would not sell a glass 
once in three months. It was like throw- 
ing pearls before swine, to give these 
publicans liberty to sell wine. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis), had used as an argument against 
the increase of the franchise in Ireland 
that these public-houses were of a low 
class, and very low-rated. It was too 
true that they were rated at a very low 
amount; but that did not save them 
from taxation. And yet it was made an 
argument against them for not increasing 
the franchise in Ireland. While the 
charge on the small houses had been in- 
creased 50 per vent by the Bill, the 
charges on the large houses had only 
been increased from 10 to 38 per cent. 
This remark applied to the first item in 
the scale. He was glad to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman say that he was going 
to make some concession with regard to 
this item; but he thought he ought to 
have accepted his (Mr. O’Sullivan’s) 
scale, for it was quite fair. Out of a 
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total of 16,493 licensed houses in Ireland, 
7,039 were under £10, or only 40 per 
cent. He was quite satisfied that out 
of 40 per cent of small houses, 30 per 
cent of them did not want the privilege 
of selling wine. It was no use whatever 
to them, and yet the increase on the 
item would be such as would require a 
man who did not want to sell wine, and 
whose taxation was only £3 6s. 14d. 
a-year to pay £5. That was an increase 
on that class alone of something over 
50 per cent. It was a striking fact that, 
though the largest increase was put on 
that class of houses in Ireland, in Eng- 
land, with 69,112 houses, there were 
only 4,248, or 17 percent, rated on £10. 
It was a remarkable fact that, unfortu- 
nately for poor Ireland, the great in- 
crease was put on the great bulk of the 
licensed houses. This was with regard 
to the first item in the scale. And now 
with regard to the second, England had 
16,794 of the houses, while Ireland had 
only 5,487. The increase was 38 per 
cent. That was increase enough, rather 
too much; but it was remarkable that 
where it was brought down from 50 to 
38 per cent, Ireland had only 5,487, or 
20 per cent of the houses, while England 
had 16,794, or 24 per cent. That, again, 
was another hit at Ireland. The third 
item on his scale related to houses of 
between £15 to £20; whilst in the Bill, 
the third item was houses between £20 
and £25, the charge being £11. Ire- 
land had only 1,117 houses under this 
figure, while England had 6,385. The 
increase was only a little over 10 per 
cent. In reality, it was nothing at all, 
for houses of this class, both in England 
and Ireland, were sure to take out a 
wine licence, so that the difference would 
be rather a decrease. If they calculated 
the wine licences, and took the new scale, 
the charge would be £12 2s. 6d.; but 
the right hon. Gentleman, in the Bill, 
only made it £11, so that where the 
dealer took out a wine licence he effected 
a saving of £1 2s. 6d. Unfortunately 
for Ireland, they had only 1,117 of that 
class, while England had 6,385. He 
would ask the Committee to bear in 
mind that in this case, where there was 
a saving, Ireland came in for only a 
small share of it; whilst, where there 
was an increase, she came in for the best 
part of it—50 percent. That was as the 
matter stood now. According to a docu- 
ment he held in his hand, he found that, 
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according to the scale he proposed, there 
would be a large increase of duties of 
the amount at present paid. The right 
hon. Gentleman wished to increase the 
licence duty. Very well. He had no 
objection to it, and he had prepared a 
scale which would increase it. The total 
increase on the three items he had named 
—under £10; £10, and under £15; and 
£15, and under £20—would be £30,000. 
The amount derived from these houses 
in England, and Ireland, and Scotland 
at present was £285,888; and by his 
amended scale it would be £316,210. 
He would appeal to the Committee whe- 
ther, in these bad times and with shor- 
tened hours, an increase of £30,000 was 
not sufficient for the right hon. Gentle- 
man? If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer carried out his Billin full, he would 
have a revenue of £363,170, or an in- 
crease of nearly £80,000. He had not 
expected that there would be such an 
increase, and the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to be quite satisfied when he could 
get an increase of £30,000 on these 
three small items. Then he found that 
the charge on houses of from £25 to £50 
came, under the scale of the right hon. 
Gentleman, to £390,725 ; whilst, accord- 
ing to the scale he proposed, it would 
come to £344,850, which was an increase 
of £16,000 over the present charges. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to be quite satisfied with his pro- 
posal, without putting on the large addi- 
tional charge he was suggesting, espe- 
cially in the matter of the first three 
items, which would operate entirely on 
the poor class. The right hon. Gentle- 
man could not say he (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
proposed to reduce the Revenue. On the 
contrary, he proposed to give him an 
increase ; and he put it to the Committee 
whether it was not sufficient to increase 
the duty on these poor people from 
£3 6s. 13d. to £4, and the duty on the 
others from £7 10s. to £8? 
Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he 
understood the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed to make a certain con- 
cession to the poorest class of licensed 
houses; and the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken had gone so tho- 
roughly into the details, that he would 
not occupy the time of the Commit- 
tee by going over the same ground. 
He held in his hand a copy of a pro- 
posal which had been submitted to the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and he hoped he 
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had had time to consider it. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he could not, under the circumstances, 
carry the reduction he proposed to make 
a little higher—say, to the annual value 
of £50? This proposal would not have 
the effect of reducing the Revenue pro- 
posed to be obtained by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but would actually 
increase it considerably upon the pre- 
sent amount. He thought it right to 
make the appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now, as it would, perhaps, be 
convenient for him to consider the ques- ' 
tion when he came to make his reply on 
other matters. 

Caprrain AYLMER said, that as he 
had an Amendment on the Paper, it 
would, perhaps, be convenient for the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider it in 
the event of the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Limerick not being accepted. 
He would ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer not to confine himself to the 
three first items proposed, but to let 
them know what scale he would adopt, 
as it would simplify matters very much. 
The scale he proposed was very similar 
to that of the hon. Member for Limerick ; 
but he had only 11 values, while the hon. 
Member had 17. They came to a point 
very much the same; but if the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) 
were accepted—to leave out of the scale 
of the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Sullivan), from ‘‘ £40” in last column 
to end of scale—that would bring the 
two so close together, that he would ac- 
cept the hon. Gentleman’s proposal. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
begin at £4; because, otherwise, people 
rated at under £10 would be very hard 
hit. On the second item, he was glad 
the right hon. Gentleman was going to 
reduce the £8 to £6. If he would only 
stop at £400 or £500, instead of going 
on to £700, he would meet their objec- 
tions. With regard to the height of the 
scale in the Bill, the right: hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to begin at a charge of 
£5, and go up to £30 on a value of 
£100, and then increase at the rate of 
£5 for every £100. He now proposed 
to go from £5 to £60, stopping at a 
value of £700. That was too high a 
figure, because those houses for which 
the proprietors paid a high rent were 
generally—like those of Spiers and Pond 
—houses into which a large capital was 
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put, not so much for the sale of wines 
and spirits, as for the sale of provisions, 
luncheons, and dinners. It was scarcely 
fair to tax these people for the comfort 
they gave to the public. There had been 
a desire growing up in England for some 
time to get these large French restaurants 
established in the country. The value 
was very high, because the proprietors 
went to great expense; but he did not 
think this was a reason why they should 
be charged at such a high rate for their 
licences. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be able to accept the 
scale of the hon. Member for Limerick, 
subject to the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for the City of 
London. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he only pro- 
posed to move the first three items. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was diffi- 
cult to follow so large a range of various 
figures as had been submitted by different 
speakers ; but he would state to the Com- 
mittee, as simply as he could, what he 
proposed to do. The hon. Member who 
had spoken in the interests of Ireland 
had fairly given him credit for some 
desire to meet his views; and it was to 
him a great recommendation for the re- 
mission that he proposed to make that 
alarge portion of it would fall to the 
share of Ireland, because the country 
had a considerable proportion of licensed 
houses under £15. If he understood the 
hon. Gentleman’s figures rightly, out of 
from 17,000 to 18,000 houses in Ireland 
something like 12,000 were under £15. 
They would get a large proportion of the 
remissions he proposed tomake. As the 
matter stood at present, the revenue 
received from houses under £25 was 
£286,000, which it was proposed to raise 
to £363,000—an income of £77,000, or 
30 per cent. The concession he pro- 
posed to make disposed of about £26,000. 
Under £10 he would make a reduction 
of 10s., and between £10 and £15 he 
would make a reduction of £2. He 
proposed to give £36,000 out of an in- 
crease of £76,000 ; and that, he thought, 
would be considered a very liberal con- 
cession. With any view to regularity, 
he thought he could hardly be asked to 
go further. He should, therefore, at 
the proper time, ask the Committee to 
negative the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber fixing £4 as the licence for houses 
under £10 rental, with the intention of 
proposing £4 10s. 
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Mz. DALY wished to point out that 
in many houses in Ireland, which were 
used for the purpose of supplying re- 
freshments, the amount of the spirit 
trade and the trade in porter was very 
small indeed. It was, in point of fact, 
a very small contribution towards the 
sustenance of the occupier. In the re- 
mote country districts a person licensed 
to sell spirits and porter would not have 
more than £5 or £6 worth of stock; and, 
under the Act, no matter what the extent 
of the trade was, and however small the 
stock, the same sum would be paid. He 
thought the levy upon these houses in 
regard to the trade in spirits and porter 
should be in accordance with the value 
of the portion of the house devoted to its 
accommodation. He quite agreed with 
the concessions which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had made; but he wished to 
impress upon the Prime Minister that, 
so far as Ireland was concerned, the 
lower scale of charges would press more 
heavily upon the traders in Ireland than 
upon those in England and Scotland. 
The position of the latter, relative to the 
business done, was very inferior. The 
ordinary houses in England and Scotland 
conducted a business quadruple or quin- 
tuple in extent to that which was carried 
on in the same class of houses in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had aslight 
complaint to make. A short time ago 
he rose to address the Committee, and 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
called upon him by name. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister rose 
immediately afterwards, and then, after 
having called upon him (Mr. Anderson) 
to address the Committee, the Chairman 
turned to the right hon. Gentleman and 
substituted the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He willingly gave way to 
the Prime Minister, and would always 
be ready to do so; but he thought it was 
hardly in Order to alter the call in that 
way. He was of opinion that when an 
hon. Member had once been called upon 
to address the Committee, he was there 
and then in possession of the House, and 
ought to be allowed to proceed with his 
observations. Of course, he willingly 
gave way to the Prime Minister, when 
that right hon. Gentleman’s name was 
called ; but he thought it was an irregu- 
larity to call two names. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : If the hon. Mem- 
ber had claimed his right, undoubtedly 
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he was in possession of the House ; but 
I thought, asthe hon. Member sat down, 
that it was for the convenience of the 
Committee that I should call upon the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I accordingly 
did so. 

Mr. ANDERSON remarked, that he 
had sat down because the right hon. 
Gentleman called upon the Prime Minis- 
ter, and only after that. However, he 
would not dwell further upon the matter. 
The hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) commenced his speech by an 
attack upon the figures of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. D. M‘Laren), 
and placed before the Committee a great 
many figures in relation to licensing in 
Scotland and Ireland. If his hon. Friend 
the Member for Edinburgh were present, 
no doubt he would reply to that part of 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Limerick far better than he (Mr. Ander- 
son) could do; but, having listened to 
the figures of the hon. Member for 
Limerick, he could not, for the life of 
him, imagine where he got them from. 
He (Mr. Anderson) held in his hand a 
Government Return, dated from the In- 
land Revenue Office, June 25, 1880, and 
he presumed that the Return gave a 
correct statement. In the first scale, the 
licences charged in England and Ireland 
appeared to be the same; but, in the 
second, there were rates charged in 
Scotland which were wholly different 
from those charged in England or Ire- 
land. The hon. Member said that Scot- 
land paid a great deal less than England 
and Ireland; but, when they looked at 
the scale, and took the total figures— 
he would not trouble the Committee 
with all the details—they would find 
that, while, in certain cases, Scotland 
paid less than England and Ireland, in 
other cases Scotland paid considerably 
more. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN rose to Order. He 
had spoken simply of grocers’ licences, 
and of no other licence in Scotland as 
compared with England and Ireland. 

Mr. ANDERSON gathered from that 
explanation, that the hon. Member for 
Limerick did not mean to lead the 
Committee to suppose that the Scotch 
licences were a great deal cheaper than 
those imposed in other parts of the 
Kingdom. [Mr.O’Suttrvan: Onlyinthat 

articular.| As a rule, the Scotch 
icences were dearer. The spirit licences 
were dearer, and for this reason—that 
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even those which appeared on the scale 
to be lower in Scotland had to be stu- 
died by the light of the law which in 
England and Ireland legalized six-day 
licences at a reduced rate, whereas in 
Scotland there was no reduction for Sun- 
day closing. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he had 
not alluded to any licences in England 
or Ireland, except family or grocers’ 
licences. If the hon. Member would 
confine himself to those licences, and 
would show that his (Mr. O’Sullivan’s) 
statement was incorrect, he would bow 
to the correction; but, at the present 
moment, the hon. Member was intro- 
ducing other licences to which he had 
not referred. 

Mr. ANDERSON accepted the hon. 
Member’s correction ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber’s remarks tended to make the Com- 
mittee suppose that Scotch licences were 
cheaper than English and Irish, and he 
wished to point out that Scotland, in 
reality, paid more for licences than 
either England or Ireland—and for this 
reason. Allthe Scotch licences were, in 
practice, six-day, and not seven-day 
licences, as public houses were entirely 
shut on Sundays, and yet there was no 
reduction made in Scotland on account 
of that fact. Therefore, before they 
contrasted the one scale with the other, 
it would be necessary to take off one- 
seventh part from the English and Irish 
scale; and, when that was done, it would 
be found that in every case the Scotch 
public-house keepers paid more highly 
for six days’ business than those in Eng- 
land or Ireland. That was all he had 
to say on that particular point. Henow 
came to the scale itself. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had, in 
his original Bill, a certain scale, in regard 
to which he (Mr. Anderson) had placed 
an Amendment upon the Paper. With- 
out fixing any limit, the principal fea- 
ture of his scale was that it should be 
progressive—that however high the rent 
might be, the licence paid should be in 
proportion to the sum paid for rent. He 
proposed, for every additional £10 rental 
above £50, to impose an additional 
licence duty of £2. The right hon. 
Gentleman accepted that proposal to 
this extent—that in the Bill now before 
the Committee he had placed at the end 
of the scale the words, ‘‘and also for 
every £100 of such annual value over 
£100, a further rate of £5.” The right 
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hon. Gentleman, therefore, accepted the 
spirit of his (Mr. Anderson’s) Amend- 
ment, and was doing what was only 
fair and just in thecase. He was sorry, 
however, to see that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had now on the Paper an Amend- 
ment going back to his original pro- 
posal in the Bill of having a limit at 
which increase of duty entirely ceased. 
The new Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman would leave the matter very 
much where it was before, except that 
he put the limit higher up. The right 
hon. Gentleman fixed it before at £100, 
and he now fixed the limit at £700. He 
(Mr. Anderson) certainly did not see 
why there should be any limit at all. 
If the business was done and justified a 
higher rent, it justified a higher licence 
also ; and, therefore, the annual value of 
the premises, however high it might be, 
should be considered in the licence. The 
difference in the licence should be in 
proportion to the amount of business 
done as represented in the value of the 
house. The tendency of all their legis- 
lation upon this question, and the cus- 
tom of most of the licensing magistrates, 
had been to reduce the number of 
licences, and, consequently, to increase 
the amount of the business done upon 
each licence. If the same principle was 
continued hereafter, they would very 
soon have a very small number of public- 
houses indeed, each of them doing a 
very large amount of business. If that 
process was to be continued to any ex- 
tent, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Revenue would be the sufferers 
in the end. There would not be the 
same number of houses paying a licence 
duty ; andif the right hon. Gentleman 
made no provision jfor the payment of 
largely increased rents by making the 
licences rise in proportion, there must 
ultimately be a falling off in the re- 
venue derived from that particular 
source. He admitted that it was quite 
fair where- a house ‘was a hotel or a 
restaurant, or something of that kind, 
that it should not pay at so high a rate. 
Some hon. Members believed that £700 
would be too high in the case of restau- 
rants; but the point was open to ques- 
tion. What was really wanted was 
something like a classification of houses. 
On the one hand, one man had a house 
which was purely a spirit shop; while 
another had a restaurant, in which he 
sold different kinds of things, and: had 
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but very little demand for spirits; a 
third kept an ordinary hotel, with ac- 
commodation for sleeping and board. 
He was of opinion that, in the licensing 
system, these three classes of houses 
ought to be absolutely separated. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in the Bill, limited 
the charges to be made upon the hotels, 
and he proposed to add the words— 
‘“‘ Provided that such hotel has not got 
an ordinary public-house attached to it.’’ 
He (Mr. Anderson) thought that that was 
notsufficieit. It wanted something more 
to make the scale correct. As to the 
question of progressive increase, what 
he should like to see was that the right 
hon. Gentleman should stick by his Bill. 
He understood that it was impossible 
now to go to anything higher than ap- 
peared in the Bill; but he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman not to go lower, 
but to adhere to the scale which ap- 
peared in the Bill, and not to fix the 
limit which was suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. 

Mr. MACARTNEY hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would pay attention to 
what the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Sullivan) had said in regard to 
Ireland. No doubt, there were in Ire- 
land many houses which were only 
partly used for refreshments, and partly 
for other purposes. He should be glad 
if the right hon. Gentleman would in- 
form him whether the valuation was to 
taken on the ordinary valuation in Ire- 
land, or upon some other valuation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the valua- 
tion would be taken upon the annual 
value; but that question was dealt with 
in another part of the Bill. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE thought that the 
proposals made by the Government in 
reference to this scale were a step in the 
right direction. He wished, however, 
to call attention to the position in which 
the question of wine licences stood. The 
licence for selling beer amounted to 
£1 2s. or £2 48., according to rental. 
Then there was a spirit licence, also 
varrying according to rental; and lastly, 
there was a wine licence, which was 
fixed at the sum of £2 5s., but it was 
optional with the publican to take it or 
not as he pleased. Under the new 
system of the right hon. Gentleman, one 
licence was to be taken by the trader ; 
and there was to be no option on the 
part of the trader as to whether he sold 
wine. [Mr. Guapstonz: That is so, if 
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he wishes to sell spirits.] He (Mr. 
Hardcastle) believed there were no 
Parliamentary statistics which gave an 
idea of the number of houses which now 
sold spirits, but which did not take out 
a wine licence. But he had obtained a 
Return which came from all parts of the 
country, and was drawn from no less 
than 24 counties in England and Wales. 
The Return applied to between 3,000 
and 4,000 public-houses. The exact 
number was 3,734, and it appeared that 
only about 20 per cent of the whole 
number took out a wine licence; so that 
the remaining 80 per cent availed them- 
selves of their option not to take out wine 
licences. Observing that to be the case, 
it would be a hardship to compel those 
traders which did not now take out 
wine licences, to take out such licences 
in future, seeing that they did not re- 
quire them. The lower they got in the 
scale the more this source of expense 
was avoided. In houses under £30 
a-year only 11 per cent took out wine 
licences. In houses under £25 a-year the 
percentage was only 6 per cent, and in 
houses under £20 a-year it was only 4 
percent. He thought that these statistics 
afforded a fair sample of the feeling of 
the country; and he wished to urge on 
the right hon. Gentleman the propriety 
of considering whether it might not be 
possible, in reference to houses of this 
kind, to make some exemption. Hedid 
so on this ground—that the persons who 
kept those houses were generally very 
poor, so much so that it was difficult to 
make a livelihood at all out of the small 
returns they got. Very few of them 
did a business that amounted to £500 
a-year, and the majority of them did 
not take £2 a-day. Out of this small 
pittance they had, first of all, to pay the 
brewer and spirit merchant, then the 
rent, taxes, and other expenses attached 
to keeping on the house. Under these 
circumstances, he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the case 
of these small houses where there was 
no demand for wine; that he would still 
retain to them the option of selling wine 
or not; and that in those cases where they 
wished to abstain from selling wine, he 
would relieve them of the extra charge. 

Mr. GLADSTONE wished to take 
upon himself the responsibility of hav- 
ing interrupted his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow, and of having 
interposed between him and the Com- 
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mittee; but, really, when the House was 
in Committee, and when the speaking 
became as nearly as possible a conver- 
sation, it was desirable that the person 
who was responsible for a Bill of this 
kind should have a good deal of latitude 
and liberty. It was not possible always 
to be quite sure as to who was in pos- 
session of the Committee. In regard to 
what had just been said by his hon. 
Friend behind him (Mr. Hardcastle), he 
wished to observe, in reference to this 
lower class of houses, that his doctrine 
was not at all to compel them to take 
out wine licences, nor did he pretend to 
say that a wine licence would be of any 
great value to them. Hitherto, the law 
had been so framed as to place very low 
rates on the publican’s licence for the 
sale of spirits. That had been a matter 
of policy; but it was a matter of policy 
which they desired to modify. They de- 
sired to impose a fair licence duty on the 
sale of spirits, and, in doing so, they 
threw in the sale of wine; but they did 
not make that an element of charge, 
especially upon the lower class of 
houses. He thought he could show his 
hon. Friend that they were proposing, 
in connection with the lower class in the 
scale, not an augmentation, but a re- 
duction, of charge. A house from £10 
up to £20 paid £7 14s. 3d.; but as re- 
garded the larger number of these 
houses—those from £10 up to £15— 
they would, in future, be required to 
pay only £6, so that, considering the 
wine licence as an element in the mat- 
ter, there would be a considerable re- 
duction. He thought, therefore, that 
the Government had met what had been 
stated by his hon. Friend, and the Com- 
mittee would do well to keep in mind 
what he had already stated as to the 
amount of increase it was proposed to 
make, and as to the moiety of the in- 
crease on houses under £25 which he 
proposed to surrender. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
there appeared to be a general agreement 
on the part of the Committee and of 
the Government that the present cost of 
licences, irrespective of the value of 
public-houses, should be regarded as ob- 
solete. At the same time, he regretted 
the decision arrived at by the Govern- 
ment to make a reduction only in the 
lower class of the scale proposed in the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister informed the Committee 
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that the proposals of the Government | and fetching astonishing prices, the fact 
were directly based on the recommenda-| was partially accounted for by the cir- 
tions of the Lords’ Committee on Intem-| cumstance that they passed into the 
perance ; and yet one of the most strik-| hands of men who were contented with 
ing recommendations of that Committee} smaller returns for their money. The 
in respect to public-house licences was| Chancellor of the Exchequer now said 
that in future they should be granted| that he would make a reduction in his 
upon a graduated scale of cost. One| scale upon the lowest class of houses, 
reason why he (Mr. Arnold) preferred | and he had determined tostop atthe limit 
the scale of licence duty recommended | of £700. He ventured to make an appeal 
on the outher side of the House was/ to the right hon. Gentleman to amend 
that it was more easily graduated than| the middle of the proposed scale in the 
the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern-| direction suggested by the hon. and 
ment. If the principle of graduation} learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
was to be adopted, they could hardly} Serjeant Simon), although he did not 
consider that principle was equitably‘ accept that proposal in all its details. 
acknowledged when the value of the| It had always appeared to him (Mr. 
premises in relation to the cost of the| Arnold) thatthe existing prices of licences 
licence was made to rise £100 at a| pressed hardly on houses ranging in 
single step. He could hardly believe} value from about £50 to £150 a-year. 
that that was a proper acknowledge-| He thought that some relief should be 
ment of the principle of graduation. In| given to people in that part of the trade 
regard to the scale suggested by the| who had a fair claim upon the Legis- 
hon. Member for Maidstone (Captain | lature for relief, and he should be glad 
Aylmer), he must say that while he ac-| if the Government would make a con- 
knowledged a preference for it in some | cession in this respect. 

respects, he disliked it because it stopped} Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, there 
at even a shorter limit than the scale! was one aspect of the licensing question 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government, | as regarded Ireland which had not yet, 
and, therefore, did not comply with the | he thought, been presented to the House. 
recommendations of the Lords’ Commit- | It was that the additional duty would be 
tee. There was another recommenda- | more in the nature of a tax on a neces- 
tion of the Lords’ Committee which was | sary of life than in the case of England 
of some importance. That Committee| or Scotland. Hon. Members might 
reported that the existing public-houses|deny this; but no one who had not 
had a monopoly, and it was one reason | travelled in Ireland, and witnessed the 
why they recommended that the cost of | wretched dwellings and the wretched 
licences should be increased. His own | diet of the labouring classes, could realize 
information in regard to the monopoly of | the miserable conditions under which 
the public-houses was that that monopoly | they often lived. The revelations con- 
had certainly been considerably inter-/ tained in the Return distributed that 
fered with and reduced in value, from | morning, relating to the hovels of the 
time to time, by the Legislature, and, as|labourers in Swineford and Foxford, 
had been pointed out by the hon. Mem- | County Mayo, were enough to make one 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), and as| shudder. Returning after a day’s work, 
was the case in the borough which he/| often drenched through, wet and ex- 
(Mr. Arnold) represented, and in many | hausted, what awaited them? Why, a 
others, this monopoly had been materi-| supper of ill-cooked Indian meal, with- 
ally affected by the establishment of clubs. | out milk or any other addition to render 
But the monopoly had been growing in | it palatable. Under such circumstances, 
consequence of the enormous rise in the | he thought, that even in a medical point 
value of public-houses. That rise had, | of view, some beverage more stimulating 
unquestionably, taken place; but he/|than water was at least salutary. But 
thought it was to some degree explained |if they put an additional tax on the 
by the fact that of late years the public-| smaller class of public-houses they in- 
houses of the country had passed, to a| sured additional adulterations of the 
great extent, into the hands of large| beverages sold in them, and the poor 
capitalists, who had been content with | labouring man it was who alone would 
much smaller returns for their capital | suffer by it. He felt sure there was not 
than the original holders; and, there- | an Irish Member present who would not 
fore, when they saw public-houses sold, | unite with him in hoping that the Go- 
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vernment would accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Sullivan). The great majority of the 
Irish publicans were poor; they had 
already been hit hard by the Sunday 
closing, and harder still by the general 
depression which had weighed so heavily 
upon every branch of Irish trade and 
industry. They shared the poverty of 
their customers. There could not, there- 
fore, be a worse crisis for imposing addi- 
tional burdens upon them. They al- 
ready, in proportion to their earnings, 
contributed largely to the Imperial Re- 
venues, and had as good a claim to con- 
sideration as any other class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the Amendment would be ac- 
cepted as it stood. 

Mr. WARTON said, that he did not 
see why, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was abolishing the Malt Tax and im- 
posing a tax upon beer, he should seek 
that opportunity of interfering with the 
trade of the Licensed Victuallers. They 
were made to pay in two ways—they 
had to pay an increased licence, and an 
additional 1d. on the Income Tax. It 
was the only trade in the United King- 
dom which was made to pay two increased 
taxes. With regard to what had been 
said by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Hardcastle), it should be remembered 
that every licensed house at £30 a-year 
was compelled to pay for a wine licence, 
whether it required it ornot. It was all 
very well to say that they had the option 
of a wine licence ; but as they had to pay 
for it, whether they used it or not, it was 
clear that an increased tax had been im- 
posed. In many places in the country 
the publicans did not sell a bottle of 
wine in the year ; but, under the present 
scale, they would be compelled to pay 
for what was, practically, a wine licence. 
That seemed to him to be a very hard 
thing. He saw no reason for altering 
the present scale. The only reason for 
doing so, in his opinion, was that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might be enabled to have 
a flourishing Budget next year. Next 
year they would probably have the right 
hon. Gentleman come down to the House 
and state that everything had turned 
out very successfully, and that there was 
a large surplus. There was no real 
necessity for this alteration. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that it would 
be a most unfortunate thing if it were 


Mr. Villiers Stuart 
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to go forth from that House that en- 
couragement was to be offered to peo- 
ple to drink because they were miser- 
able. The desire to escape the conse- 
quences of poverty, of bad food and 
miserable homes, tempted men to drink 
too much; but it would be most dis- 
astrous if it went forth from that House 
that drink was any antidote to such 
misery, or that any sort of facility should 
be offered for relieving misery by drink. 
Drink aggravated the ills of poverty and 
did not reduce them. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, that he 
only rose for the purpose of expressing 
a hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
who had charge of the Bill would stand 
by it, and refuse to listen to the “ voice 
of the charmer, charm he never s0 
wisely.” To give more facilities for the 
trade in drink would be entirely a re- 
trograde step. For his part, he could 
not understand why they were asked to 
support public-houses. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would hold to the 
lines of his Bill, as it seemed to be ap- 
proved by the country. 

Masor NOLAN said, that he must 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, before he went to a division, to 
complete the geod work he had begun 
in giving some relief to the lower class 
of public-houses. By raising the tax 
from 14s. to£1 4s., he would, doubtless, 
obtain an increased revenue; but if he 
were to leave the smallest class of 
public-houses alone — namely, those 
under £10 a-year—there would only be 
aloss to the Revenue of some £6,000 or 
£7,000. He was surethat hishon. Friend 
the Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) would withdraw his Amendment if 
this concession were made by the right 
hon. Gentleman—namely, that the lower 
class of houses—those under £10 a-year 
—should be left to pay the duty of £4, 
as at present. In spite of what had 
been said by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Sir Andrew Lusk), he 
thought the House had gone out of 
its way to do something very definite 
against the public-house trade. It 
should be remembered that the House 
had interfered, by direct legislation, to 
close public-houses on Sunday in Ire- 
land. That was very right, and he was 
saying nothing upon that subject; but 
there was another way of affecting the 
trade, and that was by oe their 
taxes 30 or 40 per cent beyond what 
they formerly were. This would have a 
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very important effect in Ireland, and the 
exemption which he advocated was very 
necessary for the smaller class of houses. 
He thought that this was a small point, 
and he hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would concede it. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
County Galway (Major Nolan) had ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a second 
time to allow the dutyupon houses rated 
under £10 to remain at £4. His right 
hon. Friend would be very much inclined 
to yield to the appeal if he did not con- 
sider it inconsistent with his duty, hav- 
ing regard to the general scale he had 
proposed. It was so for one or two 
reasons. In the first place, a licence for 
the sale of beer and wine was £4; and 
if the suggestion of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman were adopted, a licence to 
sell beer, wine, and spirits in the 
smaller class of houses would cost no 
more than one for selling beer and wine. 
His hon. and gallant Friend had also 
referred to the effect of the matter in 
Ireland, where, except in certain towns, 
no drinking took place on Sunday. That 
being so, the Irish publican would have 
the benefit of the full reduction of 
one-seventh, and would, therefore, pay 
only £3 17s. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, that he must 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
the Amendment now proposed. The 
hon. Member for Limerick and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
were agreed that ‘‘£5” should be 
omitted from the Bill; but they were 
not agreed whether “ £4” or ‘£4 10s.” 
should be inserted in its place. It was 
his duty now to put the Question that 
“£5” stand part of the clause. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the words ‘ five pounds’ be struck 
out of the clause.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the words ‘four pounds’ be here 
inserted.” —(Mr. O’ Sullivan.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that he was 
very thankful to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the concession he had made; 
but he was sorry that he had not made it 
quite so ample as he could have wished. 
But as the right hon. Gentleman had 
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made the concession, he should ask leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the words ‘four pounds ten shil- 
lings’ be there inserted.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he 
begged tomove to insert ‘fifteen pounds, 
and under twenty pounds, six pounds.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that the 
case of a man who was rated at £16 
a-year would be a very hard one, and 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would make some concession on his be- 
half ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Member moved any Amendment ? 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that as the 
Government did not accede to his sug- 
gestion, he did not propose to do so. 

Mr.GLADSTONE said, that he would 
move the Amendment which stood in 
his name. 

Amendment proposed, 


“ Page 16, leave out lines 28 to 30, inclusive, 
and insert,— 


Is £100 and under 200 . - £380 0 0 
200 pa 300 . - 800 
300 5 400 . ; S-ere 
400 5 500 . . 45 0 0 
500 - 600 . - 600 
600 ie 700 . . 6 0 0 
700 or above ‘ -§ eo 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. M. BROOKS said, that houses 
rated at £50, and houses rated at £100, 
were of a very different class. Those 
of £50 were small public-houses, while 
those of £100 were of a totally dif- 
ferent character. He should suggest 
that they drew the line at £75, and that 
instead of making the advance in duty 
£50 up to £75, it should be increased 
only by an additional £2 10s. He 
trusted that the Government would ac- 
cept that proposal. 

Mr.GLADSTONE said, that he would 
consider it upon Report. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, that, in that 
case, he would not move his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARTON hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider the propriety 
of adopting the scale of 10s, for £10. 
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Mz. J.G. HUBBARD said, he should 
like to know at what point they had ar- 
rived, because he had an Amendment 
upon the scale proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman when it reached the 
houses rated at £40. His proposal was, 
that when the duty amounting to £40 
had been passed, the rest of the scale 
should be omitted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the 
Question at present before the Commit- 
tee was with regard to the exemption 
in line 28, upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had pro- 
posed to insert other words. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that he 
had to move that when the duty 
amounted to £40, the scale should then 
stop. It was quite plain that the 
amount of difference in the trade in 
spirits and liquor did not increase rate- 
py in proportion to the amount of 
rent. The rent was influenced by a 
great many circumstances which did not 
affect the sale. Therefore, his proposal 
was that when the rental, which was 
the primary consideration, had risen so 
high as to amount to £400, then the 
principle should be affirmed that the full 
rate of duty had been reached in respect 
of premises for the mere distribution of 
liquor. The right hon. Gentleman was 
now proposing to charge nearly double 
the present scale forlicences. If it were 
admitted, which he was not prepared to 
admit, that this doubling of the charge 
was equitable, he certainly was of opi- 
nion that it ought to be more than 
doubled. But he would submit that, as 
regarded houses in the City of London, 
the assessments had been so _ enor- 
mously increased as to add more than 
50 per cent to the charge for the licences. 
Admitting that they were even prepared 
to double the charge for the licences to 
those houses, yet he did think that that 
should not be done when the rental of 
£400 was reached; £40 was to be the 
amount of duty on houses of the value 
of from £300 to £400, and he entirely 
objected to the assessment being carried 
beyond the yearly value of £400. His 
Amendment was that the residue of the 
proposed scale should be abandoned, 
and that £40 should be the highest 
charge for a licence. 


Amendment proposed ‘“ To leave out 
from ‘£40’ in last Clause to end of 
seale,”—( Mr. J, G. Hubbard.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be struck out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not agree to the 
Amendment. As a matter of fact, it 
was well known that a great many of 
the large establishments in London were 
worth far more than £400 a-year. He 
did not see on what ground it could be 
argued that they should only charge 
a man £40 for a licence, when his esti- 
mated rental might be £40,000 a-year, 
The proposition seemed to him so un- 
reasonable, that he hoped it would be 
rejected. 

Mr. AtpERMAN LAWRENCE aid, 
that hon. Gentlemen from Scotland and 
Ireland first agreed with each other that 
exemptions ought to be made in their 
cases, and then they turned round upon 
English Members and said that the value 
of houses in this country was so great 
that they could not be charged too much. 
It was quite clear that they did not un- 
derstand this question. The extra licence 
duty was only charged upona house which 
sold spirits; for if the house were to 
sell wine and beer only, it would not be 
brought within this category, and it 
would not have any increased duty laid 
upon it. But those large houses to 
which reference had been made sold 
many other articles besides spirits— 
they were large refreshment houses, and 
luncheon rooms; and they were obliged 
to have large houses in order that, ina 
few hours of the day, they might afford 
accommodation to the large number of 
persons who entered the City daily to 
transact their business and who required 
refreshment. A large number of the 
persons who had refreshment in those 
houses took no wine, spirits, or beer, 
but were frequently supplied with mi- 
neral waters, tea, coffee, or anything 
else they required; but those who wished 
for spirits ought to be able to obtain 
them at those establishments—and it 
should be remembered that many per- 
sons took spirits because they had been 
ordered to do so by their medical men. 
Members of that House, he had no doubt, 
had been ordered by their medical at- 
tendants to drink Scotch whisky. The 
amount of spirits sold by those houses 
bore no proportion whatever to the 
amount of refreshments sold; in fact, 
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the value of the spirits sold was only 
about one-tenth of the other articles 
consumed. In calculating the value of 
a licence, it was most unfair to take it 
upon the annual value of these pre- 
mises. When the Bill was first intro- 
duced it proposed a large {increase to 
the present licence duty ; but it limited 
the amount of the charge to £30. After- 
wards, upon the suggestion of some 
person or other out of the House, who 
thought it would be well to tax heavily 
those establishments in the City which 
paid large rentals, the scale was in- 
creased to its present figure. And, ac- 
cording to that scale, the licence duty 
would reach the enormous amount of 
£250 annually on some of these houses. 
He must congratulate the Treasury and 
the Inland Revenue Departments that 
they had seen fit to make some conces- 
sion and to limit the amount of the duty 
to £60; but he hoped that something 
more would be done, and that, on fur- 
ther consideration, it would be found 
that there were many houses in and out 
of the City of London which had a very 
large refreshment trade, upon which 
this tax would fall most heavily. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would accept the Amend- 
ment, which was to allow the duty to 
remain as it was placed in the first Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that although 
he wished to do nothing injurious to the 
refreshment houses in London or large 
towns, yet he thought that they might 
find some other way of relieving them 
than that suggested by thoserepresenting 
the City of London. He was bound to 
say that he thought he was accurate in 
stating that they had no meansofknowing 
— the real value of those houses. 

is opinion was that, judging as fairly 
as they could of the effect of the Amend- 
ment, it would be to cut out a very large 
number of pure drinking establishments 
which ran from £400 to £800 in annual 
value. With regard to those establish- 
ments, they were exactly the kind of 
places which they ought not to exempt. 
He admitted that the remarks made did 
apply to some of the smaller houses; 
but there was one most cogent reason 
why they should not accede to the 
Amendment. Those houses were dis- 
tinctly rated lower than they otherwise 
would be, in proportion to the trade 
which they carried on, in consequence of 
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the heavy payments made for the good- 
will. Each buyer paid a premium for 
entering into the business, and the 
annual value at which it stood was a 
less adequate representation of the actual 
value than it would be in the case of 
other businesses. The principle of this 
Bill was to place the tax upon beer, 
spirits, and drinking establishments ; 
and if that tax bore heavily upon any 
other description of establishments, such 
as refreshment houses, then they could 
make changes in order to meet their 
case. The direction in which they were 
going led them irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that there was no right to ex- 
empt pure drinking establishments. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD said, that as 
the right hon. Gentleman suggested 
some other mode by which he could ex- 
empt refreshment houses from paying a 
tax, which, he had assured them, was 
only intended to be levied on drinking 
establishments, he would not press his 
Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that all he 
had stated was, that it would be quite 
possible to introduce some means of 
exempting them. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that if 
the right hon. Gentleman considered it 
was possible, then it must be feasible. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put and agreed to. 


Mr. LITTON said, it was not neces- 
sary to move the first part of his Amend- 
ment, in consequence of what the Prime 
Minister had stated, adopting in effect 
the proposal— 

‘“ That in Ireland the duties should be charged 

according to the value of the premises as rated 
under the tenement valuation for the relief of 
the poor.”’ 
But he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to also accept, in some 
form or other, the latter portion of his 
Amendment—namely, 

‘‘ That where the retailer shall reside on the 
same premises, the business part only shall 
be rated, if such part is so distinct from the 
dwelling as to be capable of a separate valua- 
tion, and the duty shall be payable upon such 
valuation.” 


If the right hon. Gentleman could accept 
the words he had read, or some equiva- 
lent words, and add them as a Proviso 
at the end of the clause, the object of 
several Members for Irish constituencies 
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would be attained ; and as the right hon. 
Gentleman had so kindly acceded to the 
views of Irish Members as to the ques- 
tion of rating according to tenement 
valuation, he hoped that this other con- 
cession would be also made. He would 
not detain the Committee by going 
through the reasons for proposing this 
Amendment, but would simply say that 
the means of making a separate valua- 
tion of distinct portions of the same pre- 
mises existed in Ireland which did not 
exist in England or Scotland; and that 
it was advisable to take a course mani- 
festly just where it could be easily fol- 
lowed, in preference to one which was 
obviously unjust. If, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman did not see his way to 
accept the Amendment, he would not put 
the Committee to the trouble of a divi- 
sion. He begged to move, in page 16, 
after line 30, to insert— 

‘¢ Provided, That where the retailers shall re- 
side on the same premises, the business part only 
shall be rated, if such part is so distinct from 
the dwelling as to be capable of a separate valua- 
tion, and the duty shall be payable upon such 
valuation.” 


As there seemed to be no disposition on 
the part of the Government to accept the 
Amendment, he would, with the leave of 
the Committee, withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he thought 
the part of his Amendment which the 
hon. Member had proposed was so rea- 
sonable that he hoped it would be at 
once accepted, as, if accepted, it would 
have the effect of setting at rest a very 
vexed question which had been before 
the House on previous occasions. 

Toe CHAIRMAN ruled that, the 
Amendment having been withdrawn, 
these observations were out of Order. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN, resuming, said, 
he would proceed with another Amend- 
ment which dealt with a very important 
question. That question was with re- 
gard to the construction of an Act of 
Parliament which dealt with the licens- 
ing laws in Ireland. He himself brought 
it forward as far back as the year 1874; 
and he thought, at that time, he so far 
satisfied the Committee, or, at any rate, 
the Government, on the point that the 
then Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant told him that if the Clerks of the 
Peace did not give in an account of the 
value of properties, he would accept the 
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proposal made on the Report of the Bill 
then under discussion. e (Mr. O’S8ul- 
livan) had to return to Ireland before the 
Bill was reported. He supposed the 
Chief Secretary was so pressed with 
business that he forgot all about the 
Amendment when the stage was reached. 
He, therefore, now begged to move, in 
page 16, line 33, after “retail,” to in- 
sert— 

‘Such licence shall continue in force from 
year to year, unless in cases where the magis- 
trates, at the annual petty sessions for the re- 
newal of certificates, shall refuse to certify for 
the holder of a licence, and retailers and dealers 
in wine, beer, and spirits shall be subject to no 
further charge for their licence or annual certi- 
ficate more than the sum stated on the face of 
their licensing paper.”’ 


The 3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 68, provided as 
follows :— 

“And be it further enacted, that upon each 
application being disposed of by the justices 
attending at such sessions, it shall be lawful for 
the clerk of the peace, or his deputy, and he is 
hereby required to give, or cause to be given, to 
the person entitled thereto a certificate, and 
every such clerk of the peace shall, by the issue 
of such certificate, be entitled to demand and 
receive the sum of 28s. 6d., and no more as a fee, 
before he shall sign or deliver such certificates.” 
But the Clerks of the Peace had gone to 
the length of contending that each annual 
renewal was the granting of a new 
licence, and, by means of that contention, 
had been able to levy blackmail upon 
the poorer classes of publicans in the 
country. 

Mr. HERMON, rising to Order, 
pointed out that the Bill, which was to 
fix the amount of licence duties, did not 
afford a fitting occasion for discussing 
the whole principle on which licences 
were to be granted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the ques- 
tion which had been raised by the hon. 
Member was purely a question of magis- 
terial regulation, and he did not think it 
would be convenient to discuss it on the 
present Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
think the hon. Member for Limerick 
was entirely out of Order, as the subject 
which he raised was a relative one; but 
he thought the general opinion of the 
Committee was that the subject had 
better not proceed further on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he was of 
opinion that his Amendment was very 
pertinent to the question before the Oom- 
mittee, in that it referred sdlely to the 
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Licensing Laws that had been accepted 
in 1874 by the then Ohief Secretary for 
Ireland and by the House. He wished 
to state, further, what he understood by 
the Licensing Act of 1874—the 37 & 38 
Vict., c. 69—which was in these terms— 

“From and after the first day of September, 
1847, there shall be paid a fee of 55 upon every 
certificate given for the grant of a new Excise 
licence, or new wholesale beer dealers’ licence, 
or for the transfer of any Excise licence or whole- 
sale beer dealers’ licence by a divisional justice of 
the peace in the district of Dublin Metropolis, 
or by a justice in petty sessions, and no other 
fee or stamp duty shall be payable in reference 
to any such certificate or the entry thereof.” 


He did not object to the charge of a fee 
for the renewal or transfer of a licence ; 
but he certainly could not consent to the 
annual renewal of an existing licence 
being regarded as the granting of a new 
licence, and charged for accordingly. 
Many of the clerks who charged and 
obtained these fees, which amounted to 
not lessthan £6,000 a-year, were personal 
friends of the magistrates, and were, 
therefore, allowed to levy this amount 
of blackmail on the trade. He, there- 
fore, begged to move the Amendment 
which he read at the outset of his 
speech. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) ob- 
jected to the Amendment, that the Bill 
under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee had reference to the scale of 
licence duties, and not to the fees to be 
paid to officials in Ireland, or to the 
general question of the Licensing Laws, 
to which the Amendment of the hon. 
Member was directed. 

Mr. CALLAN thought the clerks of 
petty sessions were entitled to some re- 
muneration for special services rendered 
in connection with those duties. They 
were paid at a very low rate; butit was 
avery different matter with the clerks 
of the peace, who were officers of the 

wn receiving very large salaries. He, 
therefore, thought it would be a very 
graceful concession to continue the pay- 
ment to the clerks at petty sessions, 
and discontinue it as far as the clerks of 
the peace were concerned. To do this 
would do no injury to any persons, and 
would, in a great measure, remove a 
soreness which was felt universally 
among those officials throughout the 
whole of Ireland. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN thonght that if 
this Amendment was carried it would 
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throw the Revenue arrangements into 
utter confusion, in that it would have 
the effect of granting perpetual li- 
cences. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN replied that he 
had shown, from the Acts of Parliament, 
that the impost which, as he had said, 
produced £6,000 a-year was levied in 
the shape of half crowns, that small 
traders could not afford to go to law in 
order to contest principles for so small 
sums; and it was, therefore, on principles 
of simple justice that he asked the Com- 
mittee to accept his Amendment. If the 
officials were not paid sufficient salaries 
let those salaries be increased ; but do 
not put that increase = one class of 
the community only. He felt the case 
to be one of such great justice that if 
his Amendment was not accepted he 
should have to press it to a division. 

Mr. GLADSTONE hoped the hon. 
Member would not ask for a division, 
for if he did the Government must op- 
pose it, if only on the ground that in 
their view it was out of Order to mix up 
a question of magisterial procedure with 
a Bill of this kind. He had no wish to 

rejudice the question, and, therefore, 

hegel the hon. Member would be con- 
tent to lay it before his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
by whom it would be carefully con- 
sidered, with a view to justice being 
done. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that after 
the assurance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man he should not persist with his 
Amendment, and asked leave to with- 
draw. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. D. M‘LAREN, in rising to 
move, in page 17, line 12, after ‘“‘behalf,”’ 
to insert— 

“ And in Scotland such licences for selli 
spirits in reputed quart bottles may be issue 


to grocers at the same rates of Licence Duty as 
in any other part of the United Kingdom.” 


said, that in Scotland there was no such 
thing as a restriction on grocers as to 
the quantity of spirits they should sell 
to any one customer. They might sell 
a single glass, if they chose to do so, 
only it ought not to be drank on the 
premises, and this was thought by many 
persons to have a very demoralizing 
effect. Whether, however, that was or 
was not so, he wished the same rule to 
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apply to grocers in all parts of the three 
Kingdoms if they sold spirits, and espe- 
cially that Scotch grocers should be ex- 
empted from the payment of the higher 
duties, but only on the condition that 
they agreed to cease from selling the 
small quantities to which he had 
referred, and confined themselves to 
quart bottles as in England. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, what was known as ‘the bottle 
licence’’ did not apply to Scotland, and 
was not affected by this Bill, in that 
it did not exist in the country. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, his complaint 
was that the licence referred to by the 
noble Lord and by his own Amendment 
was now existent in Scotland; and he 
complained that there seemed to be no 
disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to equalize the matter as between 
the different parts of the Kingdom. 

Mr. ANDERSON complained that 
grocers’ licences in Scotland were not 
proposed to be exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Bill, as were those held by 
grocers in England and Ireland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE objected to the 
Amendment that it was not germane to 
the object of the present Bill, which was 
intended to deal with the Licensing Law 
as far'as the scale of licences was con- 
cerned, and not with the question in the 
abstract. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, he hoped the 
question he had raised would be dealt 
with on the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved— 


In page 17, line 12, after sub-section (5), to 
insert ‘‘ (6) In the case of premises in Ireland, 
the annual value, upon which the duty on the 
licence in respect of the premises is to be charged, 
shall not exceed the amount of the value assigned 
thereto in the valuation in force under the Act 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth years of Her Ma- 
jesty’s reign, chapter sixty-three, with the 
addition of twenty per centum of such amount ; 
and the licensed person may appeal against the 
amount of annual value upon which the duty 
has been charged and paid in like manner as in 
the case of an assessment to Income Tax, and 
the appeal shall he determined in like manner 
as an appeal against such an assessment under 
sections twenty-one and twenty-two of the Act 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth years of Her 
Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four.” 

The right hon. Gentleman said this 
Amendment had been framed for the 
ig tie of reducing the pledge which 

© gave a few days ago in regard to the 
rates of assessment. 


Mr. D. M‘Laren 
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Mr. LITTON proposed to amend the 
Amendment by inserting words— 

‘“‘To provide for the separate rating of the 
business and residential parts of the premises 
used for the sale of intoxicating drinks,”’ 
where such were capable of a distinct 
valuation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
accede to the a ge of the hon. Mem- 
ber, inasmuch as the sub-section had 
been introduced by the Government for 
the purpose of equalizing the assessment 
in Ireland with that of England and 
Scotland. They could not make that in 
Ireland without making it throughout 
the Three Kingdoms. He was appealed 
to to make this concession after having 
resisted the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Herefordshire (Mr. Duck- 
ham). This Amendment was a much 
more stringent one than that of the hon. 
Member for Herefordshire, and went 
much more to the root of the matter. 
The effect of adopting this Amendment, 
therefore, would be to reproduce in an 
aggravated form, and give to Ireland, 
only what he had previously stated his 
determination not to do for the Three 
Kingdoms. He hoped that the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed. 

Mr. LITTON said, that after what 
had been stated he should not press his 
Amendment. 


Amendment to said proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr.CALLAN said, that since Griffith's 
Valuation had been made rent had only 
risen considerably in value during the 
last two years; but in the town that had 
not been the case, and there had been a 
distinct decrease in value. Everyone 
going through the farm districts in Ire- 
land—Meath, Louth, and other places— 
must have noticed the numerous grazing 
farms; but if the small towns and vil- 
lages were visited a stranger would 
be impressed by the number of vacant 
houses. The rent of houses known as 
public-houses in the towns and villages 
throughout the greater part of Ireland 
had decreased very much during the last 
10 years. He certainly thought that 10 
per cent would be a very fair sum by 
which to increase Griffith’s Valuation 
generally. As regarded the country dis- 
tricts in Ireland, he believed that 15 per 
cent added to the amount of Griffith’s 
Valuation would be the outside limit of 
increased value. Probably that would 
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not be the case with regard to places 
like Belfast and Dublin ; but in the rural 
districts, and in the small towns, house 
property had not increased in value, and 
the rate laid down in the Bill—namely, 
20 per cent, at an increase on Griffith’s 
Valuation, was much too high. The 
consumption of liquor in those public- 
houses had fallen off, and house property 
had, in every respect, deteriorated. He 
would suggest, therefore, that the scale 
should be reduced by 5 or 10 per cent. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that he had 
no objection to some addition to Griffith’s 
Valuation being made; but he thought 
the proposition to add 20 per cent was 
entirely too much. House property had 
fallen off very much in country towns 
and villages in Ireland, and an addition 
of 20 per cent on the existing valuation 
was entirely too much. He should pro- 
pose that after the word “ sixty-three ”’ 
they should add ‘‘ten per cent,’”’ and 
omit the words ‘‘ twenty per cent.” In 
hisopinion, 10 per cent added to Griffith’s 
Valuation would come much nearer to 
the actual value of property than the 
actual words proposed by the Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the hon. 
Members who had just spoken had not 
argued as if they were proposing to make 
afixedratein addition to Griffith’s Valua- 
tion. What was proposed was only that 
there should be given power to the autho- 
rity in certain cases, according to the 
merits of each case, to add an amount to 
Griffith’s Valuation which should, in no 
instance, go beyond 20 percent. It was 
not assumed that there was a general 
increase in the value of house property 
in Ireland. His impression was that 
there was not. But, in some parts of 
Ireland, and in some of the most im- 
portant parts, there had been a very 
considerable increase; and it was pro- 
vided for by the Bill in the authorities 
being given power to increase the valua- 
tion over Griffith’s Valuation by 20 per 
cent. The judgment of the Excise officer 
would be subjected, in the first place, to 
revision by the higher authorities of the 
Revenue, and then by the Court of 
Appeal. 

Mr. SHAW said, that decidedly in 
some parts of Ireland house property 
had fallen off in value very much lately. 
He thought that they must take the 
whole average of the country; and he 
did not think that, under those circum- 
stances, 830 per cent would be an unfair 
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maximum to fix, provided that there was 
an appeal. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister whether 
the appeal was to be to the Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
proposed to make the appeal to the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. 

Mr. SHAW said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman would make the appeal 
to the Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
throughout Ireland then he should have 
no objection to the Amendment. On 
all questions of renewal of licences the 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions had juris- 
diction, and they would be quite com- 
petent to decide this question also. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that should 
be done. 

Mr. BYRNE said, that, in his opi- 
nion, it would be well that a compromise 
should be made between 10 and 20 per 
cent, and that the maximum addition to 
Griffith’s Valuation should be 15 per 
cent. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman was well advised in accepting 
the proposal to give an appeal to the 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions; and he 
would suggest to the hon. Member for 
Limerick that he should withdraw his 
Amendment, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should place the maximum at 
15 per cent. ome hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to have very hazy notions as 
to the nature of Griffith’s Valuation. It 
seemed to be supposed that that valua- 
tion was made so many years ago that 
it did not keep up to the present time. 
He might inform the Committee that 
Griffith’s Valuation was kept up year 
by year, and there was in every county 
in Ireland a revision yearly ; in addition 
to alterations in many casesthe valuation 
had been doubled from time to time. He 
did not believe that there was much 
truth in the statement that Griffith’s 
Valuation was a very low valuation. 
Taking one season with another, and 
one year with another, he believed that 
that valuation was a fair, medium, and 
aproperone. The justice of the present 
case would be met by placing the maxi- 
mum of increase over the valuation at 
15 per cent. 

Mr. DALY said, that with regard to 
grazing farms in Ireland, the increase 
of 20 per cent upon the valuation might 
be fair; but it would not be fair upon 
house property, which was of a perish- 
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able nature, and of a very different 
character from land. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would make the maximum 
15 per cent. In conjunction with other 
hon. Friends and the late Member for 
Roscommon, (the O’Conor Don) he 
was happy to state that they had suc- 
ceeded in closing the greater portion 
of the public-houses on Sunday, and 
he hoped soon they would succeed in 
closing them every day in the week, but 
consistently with the principles of justice 
to the owners so far as giving them fair 
compensation for the loss they would 
incur for the public good. The result 
of their efforts had been to reduce the 
sale by public-houses during thelast year 
by £1,250,000. He trusted that next 
year there would be a reduction of 
£1,500,000, for the sake of the morality 
and well-being of the people. Those 
houses had suffered severely by the 
Sunday closing movement, and he hoped 
that would be taken into consideration 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and that he 
would accede to the reasonable proposal 
of his hon. Friend the Member forCounty 
Limerick, as he thought the Irish pub- 
licans had been hit hard enough with- 
out increasing their licence duties. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, that it seemed 
to him that the purport of this Amend- 
ment had been misunderstood. It had 
been supposed that the value of the houses, 
no matter what the value of the premises 
were, should be increased for the purpose 
of the licence to 20 per cent over Griffith’s 
Valuation. That was not the effect of 
the proposal. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that the 
Exciseman could put any value upon a 
house he pleased, as long as it did not 
exceed Griffith’s Valuation by more than 
20 per cent. It should be remembered 
that the Excise had a power of adding 
20 per cent to the valuation whenever 
they thought fit. He was very glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ac- 
ceded to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for County Cork (Mr. Shaw), 
and had given an appeal, not to the In- 
come Tax Commissioners, but to the 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. In his 
opinion, the Income Tax Commissioners 
were a very useless body, and ought to 
be done away with altogether. He 
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should not trouble the Committee by 
going to a division on his Amendment; 
but he felt that he should not be dis. 
charging his duty if he accepted the pro- 
position to allow any Excise officer to 
raise the valuation 20 per cent. In 
order not to put the Committee to the 
trouble of dividing, he had no objection 
to accepting the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Byrne); 
otherwise he should be under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of going to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that in pro- 
posing to adopt Griffith’s Valuation, and 
to allow it to be increased by 20, he 
stated that in so doing he was making 
a concession. 


Amendment (Mr. 0’ Sullivan) negatived. 
Amendment (Mr. Gladstone) agreed to, 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 44 (Extension of six-day and 
early closing licences to the United 
Kingdom). 

Mr. A.tpErMan W. LAWRENCE 
said, he begged to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice, and 
which, as he had altered it, would read 
as follows :— 

‘¢ Provided always, That the sum to be pay- 
able by the holders of six-day licences shall be 
no larger sum than would have been payable 
previous to the passing of this Act.”’ 


His reason for proposing this Amend- 
ment was that he wished to facilitate 
and to promote the closing of public- 
houses on Sunday. He was opposed to 
the principle of compulsorily closing 
public-houses throughout the Kingdom 
on Sundays. The subject of closing 
public-houses on Sunday was sure to be 
agitated throughout the Kingdom. No 
doubt it was advisable, in theory, that 
many of the public-houses should be 
closed on Sunday. Ina recent statement 
of the Licensed Victuallers the other 
day it was said, among other matters, 
that the hours during which public- 
houses were closed throughout the year 
had been increased some 800 or 1,000; 
and it was shown that, in consequence 
of that, and the depression of trade, 
the publicans throughout the country, 
during the last year, had had a much 
smaller sale than previously. Although 
opposed to the propositions of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), yet he agreed with 
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him in thinking that the more drink- 
ing establishments closed on Sundays 
throughout the country the better. This, 
he thought, was to be done, not by the 
compulsory action of Parliament in the 
great towns of this country, but by 
offering inducements to the publicans 
themselves to close their houses. He 
did not believe that any Minister would 
ever take upon himself the responsibility 
of assenting to a Bill for the compulsory 
closing of all public-houses on Sundays. 
But he proposed to give the publicans 
an opportunity of closing themselves, 
and thereby obtaining a benefit. At 
the present time the system did not give 
sufficient benefit to those who chose to 
close on Sunday. But he proposed, by 
exempting from the extra duty in the 
event of Sunday closing, to offer a direct 
inducement. He believed that many 
publicans were most anxious to close on 
Sunday, if they could find an excuse for 
doing so. Many were anxious to close 
for the sake of themselves, their families, 
and their servants ; but, at present, they 
were compelled by custom to keep open 
on Sunday. If his proposal were adopted 
an excuse would be given them, and 
they would be able to say that for the 
sake of obtaining a reduced licence they 
closed on Sunday. In that way they 
would arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
as to what number of public-houses it 
was necessary to have open on Sunday. 
The proposition he was sure, so far as it 
went, would have the support of the 
temperance advocates in this country, 
for it meant that the people would con- 
sume less exciseable liquor. He be- 
lieved that there thousands of houses 
which would be closed if his proposition 
were adopted. Supposing the result of 
it was a loss to the Revenue of £100,000 
a-year, yet, as that would be for the 
advantage of the people, it would be 
very cheap. With respect to Ireland, it 
would be a settlement of their difficulties 
as to the increase of valuation, or as to 
the increased sum for licences, for at 
present all the public-houses were closed 
on Sunday, except in the large towns. 
With regard to Scotland, the same was 
the case there; and, therefore, the pro- 
posal would be acceptable to that coun- 
try. No doubt the proposition was a 
novel one ; but he thought that the prin- 
ciple of making it to the advantage of 
the publican to close on Sunday was a 
good one, and would tend to the benefit 
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of the people. He begged to move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that every- 
one must admire the motives of his hon. 
Friend who had moved this Amendment; 
but it was impossible for the Committee 
to accede to it as a practical measure. 
No doubt, they had in legislation plenty 
of instances where vice had been mulcted 
in sums of money for pursuing practices 
contrary to virtue; but there were no 
instances, on the other hand, of virtue 
having been rewarded by granting it 
sums of money. If this boon were to 
be given to the publican for the virtue 
of closing his house on a Sunday, he 
did not see why they should not reward 
all persons for the performance of good 
actions. He must oppose the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 45 to 48, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 49 (Grant of additional duties 
of income tax). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Ur. Gladstone.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he objected to 
this Motion. He did not think that 
that was a proper time to report Pro- 
gress. The real reason why it was 
sought to report Progress was to allow 
another Bill, that for the registration 
of voters in Ireland, to come on. A 
great many hon. Members had come 
there for the express purpose of being 
present at the discussion of the Bill upon 
which they were now engaged, and not 
upon the Bill for the registration of voters 
in Ireland. In his opinion, it would be 
well if the Government had announced 
their intention to report Progress at that 
time before allowing hon. Members to 
come down under the impression that 
the present Committee was to be con- 
tinued during the whole of the Sitting. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury had announced 
his intention of reporting Progress at a 
certain stage, then hon. Members would 
have known what to expect. The ob- 
ject of the Government was to try to 
force on the Registration of Voters (Ire- 
land) Bill at an hour when it was very 


improper that it should be taken. He 
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thought that, under the circumstances, 
it was perfectly legitimate to oppose this 
Motion, and he thought it his duty to 
go to a division upon it. He hoped that 
on another occasion the Government 
would give the House notice of the in- 
tentions it intended to pursue. Every- 
one had come there that evening to at- 
tend the discussions on the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill, and not of that of 
the Registration of Voters (Ireland) 
Bill. 
Motion agreed to. 


Armenia, Asia Minor, 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bu11 150.] 
(Mr. Meldon, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
Mr. Findlater, Mr. Dawson.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —(Mr. Meldon.) 


CotonzL TAYLOR appealed to the 
hon. and learned Member to postpone 
the stage, as there were three pages of 
Amendments on the Paper, and hon. 
Gentlemen were not in attendance to 
support them. 

Mr. MELDON did not think it fair 
that the measure should be further post- 
poned. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Monday next. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
a quarter before Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
on Qa — 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Ur. Warton 


{COMMONS} 
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ARMENIA, ASIA MINOR, AND SYRIA. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. BRYCE, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the condition of Asia Minor and 
Armenia in relation to the 61st Article of 
the Treaty of Berlin; and to move an 
Address for 


“Copies or Extracts of the Correspondence 
which has passed respecting the condition of the 
populations in Armenia, Asia Minor, and Syria, 
in continuation of that contained in Blue Book 
‘Turkey, No. 4,’ of this year,” 


said, although he did wish that the ques- 
tion had fallen into more experienced 
hands, heneed make noapology for bring- 
ing it forward, because there was no part 
of the Eastern Question which was so 
important in itself, or which involved 
such large interests in the future, as the 
questions relating toArmenia and Asiatic 
Turkey generally. The ultimate issue 
he expected from the solution of these 
questions would have far greater in- 
fluence on the future of civilization and 
progress in these regions than that of 
any question at present pending with re- 
gard to European Turkey. It was only 
in very recent years that the groans and 
cries of the unhappy Armenian nation 
had been able to reach the ears of 
Western Europe. The sufferings of the 
Armenians dated from the fall of their 
independent Kingdom, about the time of 
the Norman Conquest; but of late years 
those sufferings had become more in- 
tense, partly because the fanaticism of 
the Mahomedan people had been steadily 
growing during the last 40 years, and 
partly also because the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment, seeing that its end was approach- 
ing, and having become more uneasy in 
the presence of its Christian subjects, 
had sought more and more to depress, 
exhaust, and diminish them, lest they 
should become a source of political 
danger. The misfortunes of Armenia 
had excited much sympathy in the Rus- 
sian Empire, where there was a large 
Armenian population, and within whose 
territory stood Echmindzin, the seat of 
the Catholicos or Universal Patriarch of 
the Armenian Church. A provision had, 
consequently, been introduced into the 
Treaty of San Stefano with the object 
of affording protection to the Armenians. 
By it the Sublime Porte engaged— 


“To realize, without delay, the improvements 





and reforms demanded by local. wants in the 
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Provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to 
tee them in future against the incursions 
of the Kurds and Circassians.” 


That provision was adopted in the 61st 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin, with the 
addition that the Porte— 

“Should periodically make known the mea- 
sures which it had taken to carry out those re- 
forms to the Signatory Powers, who would 
supervise their application.’’ 


Therefore, they were considering this 
question not merely on the general 
ground of humanity, but upon the firm 
foundation of a Treaty right, with the 
most complete title to demand the exe- 
cution of the Treaty from the Sublime 
Porte. It was natural to ask what steps 
had been taken to carry out this pro- 
vision. Rather more than two years 
had elapsed since the Treaty of Berlin 
was signed, and during that period the 
late Government, through Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Henry Layard, had con- 
tinually pressed upon the Porte the duty 
of carrying out these reforms; but not 
only had nothing been done, but things 
had grown positively worse from week 
to week and month to month. They 
were brought down, then, without any 
change in the situation, to the presenta- 
tion of the Identic Note, shortly after 
the advent to power of Her Majesty’s 
present Advisers, in which occurred 
this passage— 

“Her Majesty’s Government, among the Sig- 
natory Powers to the Treaty of Berlin, must 
demand complete and immediate execution of 
Article 61 of the ‘Treaty, and call upon the 
Sultan’s Government to state explicitly what are 
the steps they have taken in order to fulfil the 
provisions of this Article.’’ 


But, before he proceeded further, he 
wished to say a few words with respect 
to the Anglo-Turkish Convention, which 
was a document hardly more remark- 
able for its substance than for its legal 
form. It contained no absolute under- 
taking by the Porte to introduce certain 
reforms ; but only a promise made in 
condition of our guarantee of the Asiatic 
frontier ; and, according to its strict legal 
interpretation, the only way in which our 
Government could hope to enforce the 
introduction of the contemplated reforms 
would beby thereal withdrawing from our 
guarantee of the Asiatic dominions of the 
Sultan. But a further and even more 
serious objection to the idea of proceed- 
ing under the Convention was that it 
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created rights for Great Britain alone ; 
and thus, while the jealousy of other 
States was excited, the chances of suc- 
ceeding with the Porte were diminished, 
for it was next to impossible to influence 
Turkey, except by the united action of 
the Powers. These were the grounds 
which made it desirable that whatever 
action England took should be taken, 
not under the Convention, but under the 
Treaty of Berlin. Such being our rights, 
what were the facts with regard to the 
condition of Armenia which called upon 
us to put those rightsin force? Among 
the grievances of which the Armenians 
complained the following were the four 
principal: —The heavy taxation, and 
the exaction of arrears of taxation 
when the people were not in a position 
to pay them; the unjust seizure of the 
land, and especially of Church land; 
the abuse and denial of justice, and the 
refusal to admit Christian evidence; 
and, lastly, the frequent robberies and 
other outrages committed by the Kurds 
and other nomadic tribes. These com- 
plaints, together with many others, were 
enumerated in the Blue Books in the 
hands of hon. Members, and were proved 
to be well grounded by the testimony of 
Her Majesty’s Consuls, men for whose 
zeal and energy in endeavouring to 
grapple with the miseries and oppressions 
they saw around them, no praise could 
be toohigh. No further evidence of the 
deplorable state of Armenia was needed 
than that contained in the despatches of 
these Consuls and of Sir Henry Layard. 
The Porte showed no disposition to press 
the Kurds or to mitigate the other evils 
complained of. It wanted power, no 
doubt; but it also wanted the wish to 
do what was right and necessary. In- 
deed, a desire seemed to exist to take 
advantage of the present famine to re- 
duce the population to as low a point 
as possible. ‘This feeling was evinced by 
the late Turkish Prime Minister, who 
was reported to have said —‘‘ The way 
to get rid of the Armenia question is by 
getting rid of the Armenians.” When 
taxed with the existence of the evils to 
which he had referred the Porte had 
the face to deny them, maintaining that 
the average of crime in Armenia was 
not higher than in many districts in 
Europe. Another answer given by the 
Porte was that the Armenians were so 
few in number that they were compara- 
tively unimportant. But, according to 
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statistics which he had obtained from 
the Armenian Patriarchate, the number 
of settled Armenians in the four Pro- 
vinces of Erzeroum, Van, Diarbekir, and 
Kharput was much larger than the 
settled Mahomedan population, exclud- 
ing the nomad Kurds. No satisfactory 
statistics were in existence; but, any- 
how, he believed the Christian popula- 
tion to be in these Provinces at least as 
large, and probably larger, than that of 
the non-nomadic Mussulmans. In ad- 
dition to the denial given by the Turks 
to the charges made against them by the 
Armenians, they flourished in the face 
of this country that tale of reforms with 
which we had been familiar ever since 
the Crimean War, and which now no 
longer found any currency. The greater 
part of the reforms which the Porte now 
undertook to put in force had been pro- 
mulgated long ago, and a part of them 
nominally in operation since 1863 ; and, 
judging from the results achieved, what 
hope was there of bringing about any 
improvement in the future? What, then, 
he asked, should be done to remedy the 
existing admitted evils? Paper reforms 
had been of no use in the past and would 
be of none in the future. What was 
wanted was, not a change of measures, 
but a change of men. The administra- 
tion must be taken out of the hands of 
those who now held it, and given to 
persons who could be trusted. In an 
able article lately published by one of 
the highest living authorities on Eastern 
affairs, the opinion was expressed that 
there did not exist throughout the whole 
of Turkey an honest or competent Ma- 
homedan statesman, and that even if 
one did exist he would have no chance 
of doing good. No one went out more 
disposed to see the best that could be 
seen in the Turks than did Sir Henry 
Layard; but their conduct and the be- 
haviour of the Porte had been too much 
for him, and it was impossible to pass a 
more decisive condemnation of Turkish 
policy than that which had been passed 
upon it by the late British Ambassador. 
Sir Henry Layard had stated in one of 
his despatches that it did not matter how 
good a man might be selected for a pro- 
vincial office, he was perfectly certain to 
be thwarted from Constantinople, and 
be removed in a short time. There was 
thus a double difficulty—first, that of 
getting an honest man, and then that of 
giving him power and opportunity to 
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work for good. The very fact of a 
man’s honesty would be an injury to him 
asa provincial Governor. Ifa Governor 
were upright, it would be because he 
was an earnest and pious Mahomedan, 
and a pious Mahomedan would be neces- 
sarily intolerant, unjust to all who were 
not Mahomedans. Cc No, no!’’) Hon. 
Members might say ‘‘ No!” but the 
evidence which was brought home from 
time to time by persons resident in the 
East, the evidence which the whole his- 
tory of Turkish rule supplied, was too 
conclusive on that point to admit of a 
doubt. In the Turkish dominions there 
was no such thing as a State, there was 
only a Church ; there was no such thing 
as patriotism in the proper sense of the 
term ; there was only devotion to Islam. 
He did bring this as a charge against 
the Mahomedans. They were right 
from their own point of view, and we 
must respect them for their sincere at- 
tachment to the principles, however 
cruel and intolerant, of their faith. But 
the fact remained that no Mahomedan 
Governor was fit to be trusted to rule 
over Christians. The local administra- 
tion, or, at least, the chief post in it, 
must be taken out of the hands of the 
Mahomedans and put into the hands of 
Christians, in order that equal justice 
might be done to all classes of the peo- 
ple. That doctrine was amply confirmed 
by experience. What was the one dis- 
trict in Asiatic Turkey where the peo- 
ple were contented, and where no cries 
of discontent were heard? That district 
was the Lebanon, whose inhabitants 
had been placed under a Christian 
Governor, and were allowed to manage 
their own affairs. Peace reigned there 
where, up till the arrangement of 1860, 
there had been perpetual bloodshed; 
and it reigned, chiefly owing to the se- 
curity afforded against the entrance of 
Turkish troops, who were not allowed to 
enter the Province unless called in by 
the Governor. The district now known 
by the name of Armenia was, speaking 
roughly, about 250 miles long by 200 
broad. .The population was under 
2,000,000. The Christians, nearly all of 
whom belonged to the Armenian Church, 
formed a majority, so far as could be 
made out, of the settled population. 
They might not exceed one-half of the 
total population ; but of the settled popu- 
lation they probably constituted a ma- 
jority. This district it was proposed to 
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erect into one Province, subject to 
Turkey, but managed by a Christian 
Governor, who should be appointed for 
a term of years with the consent of the 
Signatory Powers, and be removable 
only with their approval. This Governor 
should have power to administer and 
apply the taxes raised in the Province 
paying only a fixed tribute to the Porte, 
and should establish a local militia or 
gendarmerie to maintain order and repress 
the Kurds. The Armenians did not ask 
for political independence; they repu- 
diated such a claim, feeling that things 
were far from being ripe, for they asked 
only that the internal management of the 
country, finance, and;law, and justice, 
should be in the hands of the people 
themselves. That was the modest re- 
medy demanded by the Armenians. It 
was not, however, all that they might 
ultimately come to demand, if their pre- 
sent sufferings were allowed to continue, 
for those sufferings might, in time, ex- 
cite the desire for complete separation 
from the Turkish Empire. They de- 
manded it, moreover, quite as much in 
the interests of the Mahomedan popu- 
lation as of the Christian. That was 
proved by the case of the Lebanon, 
where a population, partly Mahomedan, 
had lived content under Christian Go- 
vernors. Some of the tribes outside the 
Lebanon had prayed to be withdrawn 
from the direct rule of Turkey, and to 
be admitted into the Lebanon Province. 
Could there be a more complete answer 
to those who said that the Mahomedans 
would not accept the government of 
Christians ? There was no branch of the 
Eastern Question which called for a 
speedier remedy than this question of the 
condition of Armenia. ‘There was no 
gainsaying that the Sick Man was mor- 
tally sick, and his best wishers did not 
say that they still cherished any hopes 
of his recovery. All that remained was 
to apply such anodynes as might make 
the death of the Turkish Empire less 
painful, and to provide heirs who might 
step into its place. So much was that 
so, that no hon. Member of the House 
would now be found to get up and re- 
peat the once sacred words—‘ The in- 
dependence and integrity of the Turkish 
Empire.’ The total incompetence of the 
Turkish Government to improve had 
been more conclusively proved by its 
helplessness since the Treaty of Berlin 
than even by its disasters during the war 
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of 1877. There was no denying that its 
existence as an Empire would be limited 
to a very few years; and all they had 
now to do was to consider what must be 
done when the inevitable dissolution 
came. It was admitted on all hands that 
the best, and, indeed, the only course, 
was to encourage and develop schemes of 
local self-government. There were two 
reasons why Armenia was, perhaps, the 
most important point to look to in con- 
sidering the Asiatic dominions of Turkey. 
In the first place, Armenia was conti- 
guous to the Asiatic territories of Russia; 
and, although he was not one of those 
who thought that Russia had any pre- 
sent intention of annexing Armenia, or, 
that if she did, it would make the 
slightest difference to the hold of this 
country upon India, still, as the other 
view, embodied in the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, was held by many and in- 
fluential persons, and as it might pro- 
bably, at some future time, lead to active 
measures being taken by England, he 
desired to point out that if Russia had 
ambitious designs on Armenia, and those 
designs were feared, the best thing to do 
was to remove all grounds for Russian 
interference in that quarter by applying 
a prompt remedy to the evils which ex- 
isted. If such remedies had been used 
in the case of Bulgaria, Russian soldiers 
would never have crossed the Danube. 
Armenia, moreover, was the only country 
in the Asiatic territories of the Sultan 
where there existed a population which 
held out great hope of future growth 
and development. Ever since the days 
of Constantine, when she became a 
Christian and civilized country, Armenia 
had produced a succession of remarkable 
men. Three of the most conspicuous 
men in the Eastern world were Arme- 
nians—Loris Melikoff, now, under the 
Czar, dictator of Russia, Nubar Pasha, 
and the present Persian Ambassador in 
this country, who enjoyed an influence 
and reputation in Persia such as no 
Christian had ever obtained before. The 
Armenians possessed brilliant qualities, 
and they were, besides, a very practical 
race, and not meredreamers. Nor were 
they possessed, as they had been accused, 
of the desire to establish an independent 
Principality. Allthey desired—and he | 
hoped it might be intrusted to them— 
was self-government. They alone amon 
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gifts which would enable them to be- 
come the pioneers of progress, and of 
social as well as commercial develop- 
ment. It was not even now, after their 
numbers had been so sadly reduced by 
misgovernment and famine, too late for 
England to take action in the matter. 
But delay made the task more difficult, 
and tended to increase the bitterness 
which existed between the Christian and 
the Mahomedan population. Our easiest 
course, therefore, was to endeavour to do 
something at once. He was not one of 
those who thought that the late Govern- 
ment could be charged with evil inten- 
tions in the matter. He believed their 
intentions — with respect to Asiatic 
Turkey at any rate—were excellent ; but 
they wanted vigour and boldness in 
carrying them out, because they were 
hampered by their previous relations 
both with Turkey and with Russia. The 
present Government was happily free 
from the entanglements and prejudices 
which had paralysed the action of the 
late Government. It might be said that 
the Government had many other ques- 
tions on hand —the questions of the 
Greek frontier, of Montenegro, of Mace- 
donia. But he held that it was just as 
easy to deal with all these questions to- 
gether as it was to deal with them one by 
one. The Porte would never give way 
except to force. Sir Henry Layard him- 
self had said that if they were anxious to 
reform the country they must prepare to 
go further than menace. Nothing short 
of a demonstration of force would ever 
induce the Porte to give way upon any 
of the points upon which it now con- 
fronted Europe ; and if a demonstration 
of that kind was to be employed, it 
might just as well be employed to en- 
force compliance in the matter of Ar- 
menia as in the matter of Greece or of 
Montenegro. In these circumstances, he 
thought they might appeal with some 
confidence to the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, whose 
accession to power was welcomed with 
such outbursts of joy by all the subject 
races of the East, to give effect to those 
principles which he had so often an- 
nounced. If he might presume to ex- 
press the feelings of those who advocated 
the cause of the subject races of Turkey, 
he would say that they trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not allow 
England to hang back in a policy of 
selfish isolation ; and, on the other hand, 
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that they would not pursue the special 
peculiar interests of England in the nar- 
row views sometimes taken of those in- 
terests. They trusted that under the 
guidance of Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment England would advance to- 
wards a solution of those questions in a 
spirit worthy not only of her power, but 
also of her moral greatness; and that, 
while she upheld the concert of Europe, 
and disarmed jealousy by the purity of 
her aims, she would exert her influence, 
and, if need be, her material strength, 
to exact the acceptance of broad and 
sweeping measures of reform, measures 
which might give back to these ancient 
homes of civilization some of the peace 
and prosperity which they once enjoyed, 
and of which they had been so long de- 
prived. He concluded by moving his 
address for Papers and trusted the House 
would accept it. 

Str JOHN KENNAWAY, in second- 
ing the Amendment, observed that no 
apology was needed from his hon. 
Friend for bringing the question before 
the attention of the House. He thought, 
indeed, his hon. Friend would have been 
justified in going further, and in asking 
the House to express its strong sense of 
the sufferings of Armenia and the 
urgency of the question with which they 
had to deal, and also the desire of the 
House to give all proper support to Her 
Majesty’s Government in any measure 
which, if not so extreme as that advo- 
cated by his hon. Friend, a responsible 
Government might see fit to adopt. It 
would, however, be unwise to put any 
Motion before the House which might 
be calculated to excite illusory hopes in 
the minds of the Armenian population, 
or to embarrass Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in dealing with the difficult cir- 
cumstances which existed in the East; 
but there could be no objection to the 
form in which the question had now 
been raised. It was true that the ques- 
tion had been dealt with in ‘‘ another 
place ;” but he could not admit that as 
a reason for leaving it out of sight in 
the House of Commons. They must 
remember that it was to the House of 
Commons that Europe and the world 
looked to see what was English feeling 
in this matter ; and they would naturally 
look to the proceedings of that House to 
see whether, after the recent Elections, 
the House was in the same mind to do 
its utmost to bring about a satisfactory 
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settlement of this question. The refer- 
ence at the end of the Identic Note left 
no doubt as to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment in the matter, and he was sure the 
House of Commons would readily back 
up the Government. It was true that 
England’s remonstrances had effected 
little down to the present time. The 
late Government, however, on the urgent 
representations of Sir Henry Layard, 
appointed the British Consuls in Asia 
Minor; the Porte had sent Commissions 
into some of the districts, and appointed 
new Governors, who, however, were 
replaced by corrupt ones ; and, all these 
things having been tried, the Porte inno- 
cently inquired what more the British 
Government desired to be done? The 
whole system was, in point of fact, tho- 
roughly bad; and the result was that 
the Christian population was in a state 
of terrible misery, almost of anarchy. 
As was said by the Armenians them- 
selves, the Turkish promises ended in 
words, and in words alone. He feared 
that no better result was to be expected 
of the reforms that were now paraded 
before Europe. It was clear from what 
Sir Henry Layard had said that some- 
thing had to be done, and the only ques- 
tion was as to the course of action that 
would be found necessary. His hon. 
Friend had noticed the happy popula- 
tion of the Lebanon, in the enjoyment 
of the government provided for them in 
1860, after the massacres. That go- 
vernment, however, was brought about 
by the presence of 6,000 French bayonets, 
and the promise of 6,000 more, and his 
hon. Friend was evidently disposed to 
send British bayonets abroad on a 
similar mission. [Mr. Bryce: I did not 
speak of sending troops to Armenia. ] At 
allevents, his hon. Friend had suggested 
a vigorous and coercive policy. The de- 
sire of everyone was, of course, to see a 
prosperous and thoroughly reformed Ar- 
menia, and to find out the means of ob- 
taining that result. The responsibility of 
action would necessarily rest with the Go- 
vernment, who would require to be sup- 
ported by the House. Their old tradi- 
tions would encourage them to act on 
behalf of a suffering population, and they 
were bound to go forward by the Treaty 
of Berlin and by declarations of Lord 
Salisbury. It was not to be forgotten 
that in the Armenian question, as in the 
case of Bulgaria, there was a danger 
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which the Treaty of Berlin had given 
rise had been disappointed, and the 
Armenians were turning to Russia, 
whose tendency always was to go south- 
ward. The late War had assisted her 
movement in that direction, and the 
best barrier to her further progress in 
that direction would be a prosperous, a 
reformed, and a well-governed Armenia ; 
and any Government that endeavoured 
to procure that end would obtain the 
support of the House. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this House, 
Copies or Extracts of the Correspondence which 
has passed respecting the condition of the popu- 
lations in Armenia, Asia Minor, and Syria, in 
continuation of that contained in Blue Book, 
‘Turkey, No. 4,’ of this year,’”"—(Mr. Bryce,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to-be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE compli- 
mented the Mover of the Motion on the 
speech he had made, but was unable en- 
tirely to concur with all that he had said. 
He called the attention of the House to 
the somewhat limited nature of the 
Motion, and declined to be led into a 
general debate on the state of the whole 
Turkish Empire. The Motion related 
to Asia Minor and Armenia, but hinged 
on the 61st Article of the Treaty of Berlin, 
which had reference solely to the Pro- 
vinces inhabited by the Armenians. It 
would be desirable to keep the question 
before the House separate and apart 
from all others not immediately con- 
nected with it, and to follow closely the 
subject under consideration. No one 
would dispute the general truth of the 
statements made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, and by 
thehon. Member for East Devon, as to the 
oppressive character of the Government 
which at present existed in Armenia. He 
need not give specific instances of the 
nature of that Government; but he 
might say, in general terms, that the 
latest accounts of Armenia given by 
competent observers reported abuses, 
anarchy, frequent miscarriage of justice, 
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was the opinion of Her Majesty’s Re- 
presentatives in Asia Minor—the mili- 
tary Consuls—that the state of the Ar- 
menian Provinces was probably worse 
than that of any other portion of the 
Ottoman Empire. He might call the at- 
tention of hon. Members opposite to what 
Lord Salisbury had said in ‘another 
place” two months ago. He had stated 
that the very darkest colours would fail 
of their effect in depicting the state of 
those Provinces ; that it would be hard 
to exaggerate the responsibility both to 
its own subjects and to others inte- 
rested in their welfare that belonged to 
the Turkish Government for its negli- 


gence. 

“Had the Turkish Government the will to 
reform; and, if it had, was there anything in 
the past conduct of its Sovereign, with whom 
the responsibility rested, to lead us to think that 
he would try to reform the government of his 
Asiatic subjects ?” 


Those were the words of Lord Salisbury; 
and, for his own part, he felt it almost im- 
possible to overstate the abuses that ex- 
isted in Armenia at the present moment. 
Coming to what had been done with aview 
to remedy the evils which all admitted, 
the hon. Member for East Devon (Sir John 
Kennaway) had referred to the incessant 
coy which the present Government 

ad brought to bear upon Turkey. At 
the present time it was rather the pres- 
sure of the whole of the six Powers 
than of England alone which was being 
used. The hon. Baronet smiled at that 
remark ; but he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had stated a simple fact. He could not see 
what there was to cause asmile; for it was 
a fact that Her Majesty’s Government 
had succeeded in bringing about, in this 
as in the other phases of the Eastern 
Question, an absolute unanimity of action 
among the whole European Powers. At 
the same time, this very fact made it 
necessary that he should speak with 
some caution with regard to the details 
of the reforms which they were pressing 
on the attention of the Porte, because it 
was necessary that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should have the consent of 
each of the other Powers before they 
could make any statement to the House 
on the subject; and in assenting, as he 
was prepared to do, to the Motion for 
Papers, he would ask to be excused if 
some delay took place in the presenta- 
tion of the Papers, because it would be 
necessary toobtain the consentof theother 
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five Powers before they were laid on the 
Table of the House. Up to the time of 
the accession to Office of the present Go- 
vernment the House had been informed 
of the actual reforms which the English 
Government, during Lord Salisbury’s 
term of Office, had asked. Lord Salis- 
bury attached immense importance to 
the establishment of a gendarmerie, to 
tribunals, and the appointment of collec- 
tors of revenue of good character, who 
should be Europeans, and who should 
abolish tithe farming. Subsequently 
Lord Salisbury had minimized his de- 
mands, and had asked for a mere begin- 
ning of reforms, and especially for the 
creation of a gendarmerie in those Pro- 
vinces which were most subject to the 
ravages of the Kurds. Unfortunately, 
the Porte had as yet not given effect 
even to the minimized promises it had 
made, and not only had nothing been 
done, but the state of Armenia was now 
worse, so far as government was con- 
cerned, than before. It was true that 
the Turkish Government had several 
times talked about reform. In 1879 the 
Porte appointed a Commission to pro- 
ceed to the Eastern parts of Asia Minor in 
order to inquire into the grievances of the 
Christian population. Sir Henry Layard 
requested that English officers should be 
appointed to accompany that Commis- 
sion, and the request was complied with. 
In 1879 a Local Consultative Assembly 
of Delegates was called together, and sat 
for some weeks to consider the reforms 
to be introduced. There had been, or 
there should be, laid before the Housea 
statement of the reforms asked for by the 
Christians. Not one single step had been 
taken by the Porte to carry out the 
recommendations made before the 
Commission. One step, indeed, had 
been taken by the Porte which had 
shown a want of recognition of a prin- 
ciple to which Lord Salisbury attached 
great importance. Lord Salisbury had 
always pointed out how necessary it 
was, if a beginning of reform was 
to be made in the Armenian Pro- 
vinces that the Governors should be left 
for several years in possession of their 
posts, and that when they got a good 
Governor there they should keep him. 
One Governor, Abeddin Bey, who was a 
man possessing considerable energy, and 
who was in many ways an excellent man 
for the position, began to do fairly well; 
but he was soon removed by the Turkish 
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Government, and again all security of 
uniformity of action in the direction of 
reform was lost. He need not go at 
greater length into these unfulfilled 
pledges of the Ottoman Government as 
to reforms in Asia Minor, and Armenia 
in particular. The Identic Note, pre- 
sented to the Porte in the names of the 
six Powers of Europe, contained the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government on 
the present position of this question ; 
and to that Note an answer had been 
made by the Porte. In that answer the 
Porte denied the accuracy of the state- 
ments made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by those admirable military Con- 
suls to whose Reports he had already 
referred. The Porte treated as mere 
gossip the Reports made by those gentle- 
men. It was a matter of extreme regret 
that the Government of the Porte should 
be so ill-advised as to throw any doubt 
whatever on the statements made to Her 
Majesty’s Government by officers spe- 
cially chosen—men of high character, 
who, actuated by no kind of personal 
interest, went out to seek the truth for 
the information of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. In almost all cases, the accu- 
racy of their Reports had been borne 
out by the testimony of the best people 
on the spot ; and, therefore, it was most 
unfortunate that discredit had been 
thrown on their Reports by the Porte. 
The Porte had expressed the gravest 
possible doubt on the figures laid before 
the world as to the numbers of the Ar- 
menian population. Now, the question 
of the population in the different coun- 
tries inhabited by the Armenian race 
was one of great importance ; for unless 
we knew the relative proportions of the 
Christian and Mahomedan population, 
it would be impossible to lay. down a 
scheme for their future government. For 
this reason, Her Majesty’s Government 
attached great importance to obtaining 
exact information as to the numbers of 
the various races inhabiting the countries 
mentioned in the 61st Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin. The Porte had put 
forward figures of its own, to which his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Bryce) had referred. 
He did not go as far as his hon. Friend 
in accepting, without fuller examination 
than had been given to them up to the 
present time, the figures of population 
put forward by the Armenian Patriarch ; 
but, on the other hand, the information 
in the possession of Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment did not incline them to accept 
the figures put forth by the Porte. In 
the circumstances, it was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to imme- 
diately take steps to ascertain, for their 
own information, and that of the other 
Powers, the exact numbers of the various 
races which inhabited these Armenian 
Provinces. The facts would be ascer- 
tained by means of an inquiry conducted 
by European officers, and we should then 
have before us information which would 
form a basis of future reforms in those 
Provinces. Turkey had proposed to have 
but one law for all the Provinces of the 
Empire, with very small modifications ; 
but this was held to be inadmissible by 
Her Majesty’s Government. It was im- 
possible to make one law serve for the 
whole of the Provinces of the Turkish 
Empire. The Identic Note having been 
handed to the Porte on the 12th of June, 
the attention of the Porte was called to 
the 61st Article of the Treaty; and on 
the 7th of July the Porte made a reply, 
which would be laid before the House. 
He had stated the two points in which 
that reply was worthy of notice—first, 
the doubt thrown most unfortunately by 
the Turkish Government on the truth- 
fulness of Her Majesty’s Consuls in Asia 
Minor; and, secondly, the point of the 
numbers of the population. The Turkish 
Government, in their reply, had also 
named two possible reforms. They had 
suggested the splitting up of the Com- 
munes, and the employment of capable 
and honest persons, without distinction 
of creed, and had made a few other 
general promises of that kind, such as 
the construction of public works. Of 
course, Her Majesty’s Government could 
not be content with any general pro- 
mises. Such promises had been made 
for an immense number of years in even 
stronger terms than those which the 
Porte now employed. On the other 
hand, it was impossible for him, for the 
reasons he had given, to tell the House 
at the present time what steps Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposed to take in 
answer to this proposition of the Porte. 
The steps already taken were taken in 
concurrence with the six Great Powers ; 
and, therefore, a statement of what they 
were could not be at once laid upon the 
Table of the House. He would, how- 


ever, promise his hon. Friend that as 
soon as the Government had any figures 
as to the exact number of the Asiatic 
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population they should be presented to 
the House at once. In assenting to his 
hon. Friend’s Motion, he promised to 
give the House all the information he 
could respecting the condition of Ar- 
menia, with this restriction only—that 
some little time might elapse before it 
could be laid before the House, because 
of the necessity of consulting the other 
Powers. He could only thank his hon. 
Friend for having brought the question 
before the House, and for having shown 
it still occupied the mind of the House 
and of the Government. It was one of 
the three branches of the Eastern Ques- 
tion which they would bear in mind in 
settling the two other points in absolute 
concert with the other Powers. 

Mr. ONSLOW thought that the 
House could hardly be satisfied with the 
answer of the hon. Gentleman. It was 
said that Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to act in concert with all the 
Powers in order to obtain reforms in 
Armenia and Asia Minor; but the hon. 
Gentleman had notin any way indicated 
what the nature of those reforms would 
be. The hon. Member who broached 
this question might say, after listening 
to the speech of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite—‘‘ Thank you for nothing.” He 
knew that this was a most difficult ques- 
tion, and that great care must be taken 
in order that the Mahomedan popula- 
tion in these Provinces might not be im- 
pressed with the idea that Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to do all they pos- 
sibly could against the Mahomedans, 
or that this country was in any way un- 
friendly towards them. The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had stated that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not content with the reply 
of Turkey to the Identic Note; but 
he did not indicate in any way why 
Her Majesty’s Government were not 
content with it. The hon. Gentleman 
said that the Porte had specified certain 
promises. If the Porte acted up to the 
promises it had made great reforms 
would be effected in Armenia, Syria, and 
other Provinces where there was a Ma- 
homedan population. Was this country 
to understand that if those promises 
were not fulfilled by Turkey Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in concert with the 
whole of the European Powers, would 
use force in order that the reforms might 
be carried out? They were told that on 
the coast of Albania force must be used. 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had intimated to-night that if 
the Turkish Government did not carry 
out their promises, or that if they did 
not, at all events, carry out certain 
remedies, Her Majesty’s Government 
would propose that coercion might be 
used. If that were to be the case a very 
grave responsibility rested upon this 
country. He objected to England hay- 
ing a Roving Commission to improve 
the condition of every country. The 
state of affairs was very bad in Burmah; 
and, in his opinion, before the Govern- 
ment interfered in Armenian affairs, 
they should set themselves to work to 
carry out reforms in Burmah, as it was 
on the confines of our territory in India. 
Before this Session was concluded he 
hoped the Prime Minister would tell the 
House whether the Government intended 
to use force or not. He did not think 
the country was satisfied with the posi- 
tion which the Government now held. 
It was said something was to be done. 
What was that something? That was 
a grave question. If it was to be force, 
let the country know it. They had no 
definite information. The Government 
was urged to exercise all reasonable and 
prudent means to force good govern- 
ment on the Porte, but those were vague 
words; and what he wished to know 
was this—what policy the Government 
intended to adopt should the Porte turn 
a deaf ear to the so-called ‘‘ reasonable 
and prudent means.” 

Smrr WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
he quite sympathized with the Arme- 
nians, and as much as his hon. Friend 
could. He knew very little about them ; 
but he always had been told from his 
youth up that they were about the 
greatest scoundrels upon the face of the 
earth. He had not the slightest inten- 
tion of speaking on the Armenian ques- 
tion or any other until he heard the 
remarks of his hon. Friend, and he con- 
fessed what he had heard filled him with 
great alarm. There was nobody in the 
House who condemned the policy of the 
late Government more strongly than he 
did in stirring up a war feeling against 
Russia; and nobody rejoiced more than 
he did when the late Government was 
thrown out principally on account of its 
foreign policy. His joy at that event 
would be mitigated, indeed, if he found 
after getting rid of the late Government, 
they were now supporting a Party whe 
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had an intention of making war on 
Turkey. For his part, he would oppose 
to the utmost of his humble ability any 
warlike demonstrations made against 
Turkey, quite as much as he opposed 
warlike demonstrations against Russia. 
It was said that the Great Powers would 
act together in the demonstration which 
they were going to make against Turkey, 
and that Turkey would “cave in.”” Who 
knew that? It was said that she would 
do so when Russia went to war with her ; 
but she fought furiously. He did not 
like these naval demonstrations, and 
would do what he could to oppose them. 
He hoped that the Government would be 
wise in time. He read with alarm, 
morning after morning, these accounts 
of what they were going to do in Turkey, 
and as to union with this and that Power. 
The hon. Gentleman talked of selfish 
isolation. Here we were, 33,000,000 of 
people full of crime, misery, and vice! 
He said, let them have good government 
here, and when they had got rid of all 
these things, then, and not before then, 
he would be ready to join his hon. 
in his amiable crusade for the reform of 
Armenia. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR wished the hon. 
Baronet had given expression to the opi- 
nions he now held at the time of the 
General Election. He remembered that 
the complaint against the late Govern- 
ment was that they did not interfere in 
the affairs of Turkey at a critical mo- 
ment. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
had never at any time advocated inter- 
ference with Turkey. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did not 
accuse the hon. Baronet of having ex- 
pressed such views; but the Prime Mi- 
nister, and others of his Party, com- 
plained that the late Government had 
not, at a critical time, coerced Turkey. 
He had not heard the whole of the speech 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Bryce); but he 
agreed in a great measure with what he 
heard. There was not a single person 
who had looked into the question who 
was not aware that Turkish misrule had 
reached a limit. Turkey had neglected 
all remonstrances. She had ignored 
advice given to her for her own advan- 
tage, as well as that of the subject popu- 
lations. But what was the remedy now 
suggested? It was said they should 
display vigour and boldness. But Tur- 
key had never given way even to force. 
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A policy of vigour and boldness might 
be disastrous to the subject populations, 
and might lead only to the extension of 
the evils from which they suffered. The 
hon. Member did no more than justice 
to the late Government in the reference 
which he made to its policy. One of the 
objects of the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
—an instrument which was not, he 
granted, popular in that House—was to 
offer an inducement to the Porte to in- 
troduce reforms. The late Government 
offered practical inducements to the 
Porte to carry out reforms; and it ap- 
peared from the speech of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
that the present Government were trying 
to bring the concert of the Powers of 
Europe to bear in the. same direction. 
He did not, however, inform the House 
what the exact course was which it was 
proposed to take, and it was clear that 
to get the Great Powers to act continu- 
ously in that direction was a matter of 
the most extreme difficulty, for the sel- 
fish ambition and different views by 
which they might be actuated must 
necessarily throw obstacles in the way of 
united action. Besides, in Asia, the 
indifference of the Powers had to be 
contended with, for it mattered very 
little to either one of them, except Russia 
and England, what became of the sub- 
jects of the Porte in Asia Minor. He 
was afraid lest in endeavouring to bring 
about the concert of Europe the instru- 
ment might break in our own hands and 
England be the Power that would suffer. 
This discussion had been a useful one; 
and the Under Secretary of State having 
promised the Papers, he trusted the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets would 
not think it necessary to divide the House 
on his Motion. 

Mr. M‘COAN wished, as he took a 
great interest in the subject, and had a 
personal knowledge of the facts con- 
nected with it, having resided several 
months in Armenia, to express his satis- 
faction at finding, by reading between 
the lines of the speech of the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that 
it was calculated to convey the impres- 
sion that the Government were about to 
take up the question of Asiatic reform 
in earnest. Having put their shoulder 
to the wheel he hoped they would not 
take it away until they had arrived at 
some satisfactory result. As to the 
speech of the hon. Member for the 
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Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), he must 
say it appeared to him to be rather that 
of an advocate than of a statesman. At 
all events, his impression of the facts of 
the case did not tally with that of the 
hon. Gentleman. He had the best au- 
thority for stating that the Armenians 
were numerically in a minority in the 
so-called Province of Armenia, in which 
there was a very large element of the 
pure Turkish race. But, be that as it 
might, it was not the Armenians, whether 
in a minority or not, who suffered most 
under Ottoman administration, which 
pressed with severity on the subjects of 
the Porte in every part of its dominions, 
and with even more severity on Mussul- 
mans than on the Christian population, 
who, however, were better able to make 
their grievances known through the me- 
diumof travellers and newspapers. There 
was, he might add, in his opinion, no 
sufficient foundation for the cry of 
Armenia for the Armenians; and when 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
referred to the Lebanon as a model for 
administration, he seemed to lose sight 
of the fact that there were not 500 Mus- 
sulmans in the whole of it. He would 
not weary the House by attempting to 
describe how Turkish mis-government 
worked. A Turkish Province was ad- 
ministered by a Governor General, who 
was sent from Constantinople, and chosen 
without the least reference to his fitness 
for the post which he was to occupy, and 
which he had, in all probability, pur- 
chased with money borrowed from 
some Armenian usurer. Having got 
to his post he plundered and pillaged 
right and left; and there was through- 
out the whole system of administration 
ramifications of legal robbery and abuse 
which were monstrous and grievous in 
their results quite as much to the Mussul- 
man population as to the Christians of 
the country. What he desired, therefore, 
earnestly to impress upon the Govern- 
ment was the necessity of having in any 
reforms which they might initiate in 
Asia Minor regard to the whole of the 
population, and not simply to any one 
portion of it. There was a great deal of 
false sympathy with Christians residing 
in the East because they were called 
Christians; but with the Christianity of 
the East he himself had very little sym- 
pathy, for it was corrupt and base in an 
inconceivable degree. The attributes of 
morality, truth, and honesty were to be 
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found rather on the side of the rural 
Mussulman population than on thatof the 
Christian. He therefore thought that 
any reform proposed or initiated by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and supported 
by that House, should have reference to 
the whole of the population, and not to 
any one section of it. He was not in 
favour of the appointment of a Christian 
Governor over Armenia. He should 

refer the selection of a well-chosen 

ussulman. He had an intimate know- 
ledge of the events leading up to the 
atrocities in Bulgaria, and on the autho- 
rity of a high Russian official he could 
say that those atrocities were worked 
directly by Russian intrigue. Now the 
schemes which had worked so well in 
European Turkey might before long be 
found similarly operating in Armenia, to 
be followed by a repetition of the melan- 
choly scenes enacted in Bulgaria and 
Roumelia. He warned the Government 
that unless they persisted in their move- 
ment towards actual and real reform 
Russia would soon re-appear upon the 
field. The only way to avoid that was 
to take all excuse for interference away 
from the Russians by promoting the 
comfort and happiness of the people 
under Turkish sway, for no better barrier 
could be raised against Russian aggres- 
sion than a well-governed and prosperous 
population. 

r. LABOUCHERE thought the only 
possible reform in connection with Turkey 
was the excellent reform which was out- 
lined by the Prime Minister some years 
ago in his ‘“‘ bag and baggage policy.” 
Every Turkish employé must be turned 
out of the country before improvement 
could be hopedfor. There was only one 
argument to which Turkey would ever 
listen—namely, “the stick.’” What did 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs say would be the sequel of the 
Collective Note? The hon. Gentleman 
hinted at the employment of force ; but 
the Turk knew well that it was extremely 
doubtful whether we should ever impose 
our will upon his country by force of 
arms. Probably the present Govern- 
ment were right, and the late Govern- 
ment were wrong in dealing with Turkey; 
but, at the same time, we were meddling 
with matters which did not directly con- 
cern us, and he trusted that we should 
not be the Don Quixotes of the human 
race, that we should not place ourselves 
in such a position that if the Turks re- 
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fused to listen to our recommendations 
we should be forced by the logic of events 
to interfere with arms to press our views 
upon them. He hoped the Government 
would take into consideration what such 
wars cost us. They had £15,000,000 to 
pay for the Afghan War. Were they 
going to interfere in the affairs of 
Armenia, or constitute themselves the 
schoolmasters of misgoverned nationali- 
ties? He contended that the only thing 
they could do in Armenia was to say to 
the Turks—‘“ If you will not yourselves 
reform the government, we shall allow 
the Russians to take possession of the 
country.” [‘* No, no!”] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might say ‘‘ No!” but he be- 
lieved it would be a great advantage to 
Armenia to belong to Russia rather than 
to Turkey. He did not credit all those 
old women’s tales about the dangers to 
England from Armenia belonging to 
Russia; it being almost impossible, as 
every intelligent military man knew, for 
Russia to advance to India by that way. 
No English money ought to be spent 
either in defending themselves from what 
was merely a Russian bugbear, nor ought 
this country to indulge in Quixotic enter- 
prises of forcing Turkey to adopt reform 
in Asia Minor, Armenia, or any other 
quarter of that part of the world. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that he should oppose the Motion on 
general grounds, and not merely the par- 
ticular phrases expressed in the Paper. 
He thought it was a great injustice on 
the part of the British Government to 
press for the fulfilment by Turkey of 
certain clauses in the Treaty of Berlin, 
while nothing was done to carry out 
those provisions of the Treaty which 
would be to the advantage and benefit of 
Turkey ; and he argued that it was un- 
reasonable for the Government of Turkey 
to obey the dictates of England when 
no disposition whatever was shown by 
any of the Powers to lend her a help- 
ing hand on those points upon which 
she had a right to demand justice. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that Great Britain was, in reality, the 
largest Mahomedan Power in the world. 
What was taking place in Europe was 
being regarded with the utmost anxiety 
and alarm by the enormous Mahome- 
dan populations under our rule, and the 
results might prove very disastrous to 
the Empire of this country. He did not 
believe, and he did not think any states- 
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man believed, in the concert of Europe. 
What concert could exist between Ger- 
many and France, between Austria and 
Russia, between Russia and England ? 
Europe was, in fact, one great armed 
camp. After the experience of 30 years, 
during which the different States of 
Europe had been engaged in wars of 
aggression and spoliation, it was idle to 
talk of any real concert among the 
Powers of Europe, or of a joint coer- 
cion of Turkey. He feared the result 
might be a general conflagration. He 
thought, with reference to the famous 
‘‘ bag and baggage policy,” that the 
right hon. Gentleman the author of the 
phrase must himself now regret that he 
ever invented it. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was largely responsible 
for the misery and suffering which had 
taken place throughout the Empire of 
the Porte. It was notorious that the 
action which the right hon. Gentleman 
and that section of the Liberal Party 
which followed him in 1876-7 took with 
regard to our Eastern policy had a large 
share in bringing about the late war ; 
and that the course taken by them in 
hampering the late Government when- 
ever they tried to adopt a firm and 
vigorous policy, which could alone have 
prevented the war, and did ultimately 
put an end to it, had led to half, or per- 
haps three-fourths, of the misery which 
had resulted from that war. He (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) disclaimed all sym- 
pathy with Turkish misgovernment. He 
had done his best, in a humble way, to 
enourage and help the formation of the 
Turkish Constitution and Parliament, 
which the right hon. Gentleman now 
professed to be anxious to encourage, 
and in a recent State Paper had de- 
clared to be the only means of reform- 
ing Turkey, at a time when the right 
hon. Gentleman was ridiculing it and 
endeavouring to help Russia to strangle 
it in its inception. He wished to see 
justice done to all the populations of the 
East, and to the Turkish among the 
number. The Turks were honest, tem- 
perate, and courageous, to an extent 
scarcely matched in the West of Europe, 
and they only wanted a chance of good 
government in order to distinguish them- 
selves. A good deal had been said about 


the misgovernment of Turkey. For his 
own part, he repeated that he had no 
sympathy with misrule in Turkey; but 
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break of the late war the condition of 
that country was not half so bad as it was 
represented. In 1862 Lord Palmerston,in- 
deed, said that Turkey had made greater 
progress than any other country since 
the Crimean War; and but for the dis- 
couragement offered by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister to the 
development of that Turkish Constitu- 
tion which he now professed to favour, 
it might have been possible to weld 
Turkey into a homogeneous and pros- 
perous whole. [Mr. Guapstonz: Oh, 
oh! When didI discourage the Turkish 
Parliament?] Yes, he could produce 
not only speeches, but pamphlets, by 
the right hon. Gentleman, in which 
he stated that the Ottoman Constitu- 
tion was a sham. The result of that 
policy, it was scarcely necessary to say, 
was the late disastrous war, which cost 
over 2,000,000 of lives. Now, his con- 
tention was that it was unfair to press 
upon Turkey the questions of Armenia 
and the Greek Frontier until justice had 
been done her in other respects under 
the Treaty of Berlin, and there weremany 
conditions in that Treaty which, to the 
detriment of the Porte, had not yet been 
fulfilled. Bulgaria did not pay tribute, 
and she had Russian-built gunboats on 
the Danube. Turkish owners of property 
in Bulgaria not only saw their property 
confiscated, but were treated with the 
most horrible cruelty. Eastern Rou- 
melia was to have been under ‘the 
direct military and political authority of 
the Sultan.” His authority there was 
a cypher. Now, the Mussulmans of 
Roumelia were in a state of abject 
slavery—nay, worse than abject slavery 
—for even slaves had rights, but these 
unfortunate creatures had none. The 
southern slope of the Balkans was not 
yet garrisoned by Turkish troops; and, 
lastly, Batoum, as he was informed on 
good authority, was being fortified by 
Russia. Large Russian forces were 
being massed in the Armenian fort- 
resses, which Russia had obtained after 
the late war, so that a Russian Army, ac- 
cording to eminent military authorities, 
might easily be marched through Asia 
Minor upon Constantinople. All this 
proved a state of things which was in 
direct contravention of the Treaty of 
Berlin. But this was not all. He was 
afraid we were going to be made a cat’s- 
paw of by France in our present policy 
towards Greece and the Porte. It was 
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well known that the French Government 
had long been beating about for some 
means of restoring their lost influence 
in the East, and it was not improbable 
that they would make use of England 
to promote that purpose. France had 
lost her traditional claim upon Syria, 
and she was being edged out of Egypt 
by the superior vitality and energy of 
the English race. France had her own 
object in view. French officers were pro- 
ceeding to Greece to train the Army 
there; Russian officers were pouring 
into Bulgaria, and Prince Bismarck 
was making a counter coup by sending 
German officials to Constantinople. 
Time would show what was meant by 
these things, and he feared that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be unde- 
ceived in his calculations as to the result 
of the concert of Europe. Not only was 
the policy of the present Ministry most 
unjust towards Turkey ; but even in 
their replies to questions they showed an 
extreme bias against her. A little time 
since the Prime Minister, in answer to 
a Question as to the cause of the flight 
of the Mussulman population from Rou- 
melia and Bulgaria, said that it was 
occasioned by order of the Turkish Go- 
vernment. That reply was cruelly in- 
correct, as he was in a position to de- 
monstrate. The Mussulman population 
of the Balkan Peninsula fled in terror 
before the Russian armies, and from the 
barbaritiescommitted by Russiansand by 
Bulgarians at the instigation of Russia; 
they fled before murder and outrage 
never equalled since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, greater than the atroci- 
ties which took place after the siege of 
Madgeburg, during the 30 years’ war. 
Then, again, the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, replying to a 
Question as to who were the aggressors 
in the recent altercation between the 
Montenegrins and Albanians, replied 
that the aggressors were the Albanians. 
What was this authority for the state- 
ment? [Sir Cuartes W. Ditxe: My 
authority is Mr. Kirby Greene, Her 
Majesty’s Representative.] Well, that 
was not his point. The statement was 
that the Albanians had made a premedi- 
tated attack upon the Montenegrins, and 
the accuracy of that assertion he alto- 
gether denied. What right had the 
right hon. Gentleman to set himself up 
as the father confessor of the Albanians, 
and to attribute motives to them which 
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could not possibly have been enter- 
tained, as they had only been for a few 
weeks in occupation of the places in 
question. He had endeavoured to show 
that the spirit of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion was altogether unfair ; 
and he regretted that injustice had been 
done to the Government of the Porte 
by Her Majesty’s Government in every 
act they did and in every speech they 
made. Their policy was fikely to cause 
us the loss of the Turkish Alliance, 
and would encourage the Porte to refuse 
compliance with the demands of Europe. 
When the Sultan found that no justice 
was being done to himself or to his 
people it made him disinclined to take 
the advice of England or of Europe as 
to internal reforms, and strengthened 
the hands of the fanatical and anti-re- 
forming party at Constantinople, who 
could with justice say—‘‘Of what use 
have yourconcessions to Europe proved ?”” 
They were denying justice to Turkey, 
and neglecting the complaints of her 
Ruler. Every portion of the Treaty of 
Berlin that was unfavourable to Turkey 
was insisted upon, while a like course 
was not adopted in reference to that 
part of the Treaty which was favour- 
able to Turkey; and these facts would 
not only operate unfavourably to- 
wards us in Turkey, but might produce 
grave and disastrous discontent among 
rh Mahomedan population of British 
ndia. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The speech of 
the hon. Member, Sir, does not require 
any very detailed notice. Considering, 
however, the gravity of the matters with 
which he has been dealing, it is right 
that I should refer to one or two points 
by way of testing the value of those 
sonorous declarations which he has made, 
and the copious instructions he has 
offered us. One of his main proposi- 
tions was that Turkey is reluctant to re- 
form itself only because she has no 
og of our goodwill towards her. 
he sees our injustice, and therefore will 
not reform. Will the hon. Gentleman 
have the goodness just to carry his 
recollection back to the year 1855 ? 

suppose that the expenditure of 
£150,000,000, and of many precious 
lives, during the Crimean War will be 
entitled to be regarded as some assur- 
ance of goodwill by this country towards 
Turkey. And what reforms did Turkey 
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evidences of the goodwill of the Western 
Powers ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: What 
attempts were made to press reforms 
upon her? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Incessant at- 
tempts—attempts continued until remon- 
strance and expostulation, being pro- 
ductive of no results, became ridiculous. 
The range of the hon. Member’s know- 
ledge is something wonderful. It ex- 
tends over both Europe and Asia, and 
includes the opinions and conclusions of 
every statesman and military officer of 
importance upon every imaginable topic. 
I cannot presume to follow him in his 
lofty flight. I will only take one single 
point upon which we have some authori- 
tative information. That is the condi- 
tion of Batoum. There we venture to 
place ourselves in direct conflict with 
the hon. Gentleman, and to tell him 
that his excellent authorities have misled 
and bewildered him. The Russians 
have done nothing of what he imagines ; 
and if his knowledge on that subject be 
a fair sample of his extensive and un- 
tested knowledge on other subjects, I 
really would recommend him to sift it 
more carefully before producing it for 
the information of the House. The 
hon. Member’s speech has no relation to 
the Motion before the House; but it 
contains charges of so grave a nature 
that it cannot be passed over in silence. 
He says it is unjust, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to prosecute the 
fulfilment of conditions in the Treaty of 
Berlin unfavourable to Turkey, while 
others favourable to her are neglected. 
Well, we are aware of no Article for the 
benefit and advantage of Turkey in the 
Treaty of Berlin which remains unful- 
filled. If the Porte indicates to us any 
Article favourable to its interest which 
remains unfulfilled through the obstinate 
resistance of any other Power, we shall 
be disposed at once to tender our good 
offices in order to bring about a settle- 
ment. But no such step has been taken 
by the Porte, and there is not a shadow 
of foundation for the charges of the hon. 
Member. We know perfectly what is 
contained in the Treaty; but with re- 
gard to the details of ulterior applica- 
tion we are rather dependent upon in- 
formation to be received from others. 
Let that information be placed before us, 
and see whether we act upon it, and then 
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The hon. Gentleman refers, in'the most 
intelligible portion of his speech, to the 
garrisoning of the line of the Balkans, 
and he positively appears to charge us 
with the fact that the Porte has not 
garrisoned the southern slope of the 
Balkans. Does he consider that we have 
done anything to prevent the Porte from 
doing that? Where is his evidence for 
it? So far as I am aware, not a single 
word has been said by us since we came 
into Office which could bear such a con- 
struction. Does the hon. Gentleman 
think that the garrisoning of the southern 
slope of the Balkans is, after all, es- 
teemed sogreat a privilege by the Sultan? 
Is he sure the Sultan is very anxious for 
it? What is the meaning of all these 
vague charges? The hon. Gentleman 
further charges upon me the responsi- 
bility of the late war between Russia 
and Turkey. This is what I must call 
a little too bad. What was I during 
those events? An insignificant private 
individual, having no official position. 
What I am now touching is an important 
matter of principle. Those who have 
the government of the country, or those 
who support the line of policy of the 
Government of the country, have no right 
to throw upon private persons, divested 
of the power of using the resources of 
the country, the policy pursued by those 
in Office. If those who wield the power 
of a great State like this are dissatisfied 
with results which they believe to be due 
not to their own policy, but to the un- 
authorized action of persons not in power 
—if they find themselves unable to hold 
the reins of State—their business is to 
resign them to those persons who have 
taken the guidance of affairs out of their 
hands. They cannot retain Office and 
at the same time shrink from the re- 
sponsibilities of Office. The hon. Gentle- 
man has introduced into this debate a 
tone which is totally foreign to it. 
Others have freely criticized the Govern- 
ment; but they have, for the most part, 
spoken to the Motion. Every step in 
this extremely difficult matter must be 
taken with circumspection and care, and 
almost with fear and trembling. The 
hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) 
made certain demands upon us which 
we are quite ready to deal with. His 
demand was for the exact line which we 
propose to follow with regard to the 
future stages of this question. [Mr. 
Onstow: As regards coercion.] With 
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regard to coercion. It appears to be 
the demand of the hon. Gentleman that 
we should state that we intend to coerce 
Turkey, or that we intend to entirely 
renounce coercion. No such demand 
had been addressed to the late Govern- 
ment, and no such demand can reason- 
ably be addressed to any Government. 
Where you have obligations, or believe 
yourselves to have obligations, of inter- 
national good faith, which give you the 
title and the duty of intervention in the 
affairs of a foreign country, it is really 
beyond the limits of human discretion 
to describe at some given stage of those 
affairs the precise length to which you 
will go in fulfilment of those obligations 
under contingencies that are not yet de- 
veloped. I am not aware that at any 
time any such demand has been met 
otherwise than by a respectful negative. 
[Mr. Onstow: I said before the end of 
the Session.] Before the end of the 
Session does not relieve me of difficulty. 
Affairs may, before the end of the Ses- 
sion, be greatly advanced; but also it 
may be that they will not be greatly 
advanced with respect to these very 
great troubles. What you have a right 
to expect from the Government is a clear 
statement that they are acting with cau- 
tion within the limits of what appears 
to be recognized duty—that they are 
not inventing novel objects and un- 
authorized purposes or devising un- 
heard-of lines of action. The general 
confidence of Parliament and the general 
assurance of their prudence, of their 
moderation, must be the guarantee to the 
House and the country of the course they 
may think proper to take. But there is 
a question on which my hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
spoke in a tone of distrust, although I 
am bound to say the general spirit of 
his speech did him very great credit. 
He spoke with great misgiving as to 
what is termed the European concert. 
There seems to be a disposition more or 
less on the other side of the House to 
cast a doubt upon European concert, to 
question the possibility of using it for 
beneficial purposes, and to point out 
that secondary and selfish motives may 
interfere with the action of individual 
Powers, and may thus prevent beneficial 
results. That may be true. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have never referred 
to European concert as an instrument of 
certain and infallible action. What 
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they have said is that without European 
concert there is nothing to be ob- 
tained; that without European con- 
cert there is resistance, there is jea- 
lousy, there is ill-will, there is disor- 
ganization, and there is frustration of 
results. Now, that frustration of re- 
sults, the hon. Member for Hertford 
must feel, although he must have very 
natural reasons for taking a very favour- 
able view of the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention. The Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion has been a memorable example of 
that frustration. The consequence of 
that Convention has been, so far as re- 
forms in Asia Minor are concerned, ab- 
solute barrenness and futility. The 
jealousy of the European Powers with 
reference to that Convention was placed 
at the time on record by France, al- 
though that record was, unhappily, con- 
cealed from us, and not only the jea- 
lousy of the European Powers, but the 
strong jealousy in the mind of Turkey 
itsel{—the strongest suspicion that the 
object of the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion was gradually to insinuate British 
power and influence in lieu of Ottoman 
power and Ottoman supremacy over the 
whole territory of Asia Minor, and 
thereby to take a large part in plunder- 
ing the Ottoman Empire. These, I 
think, were most unfortunate results not 
intended—most unfortunate results and 
in the nature of warnings against any 
attempt to pursue a similar mode of 
action. There is this to be said—that 
some good has been done in the East of 
Europe, and that, as far as any good 
has been done in the East of Europe 
by the Western Powers, it has been 
done entirely by European concert. The 
existence of the Kingdom of Greece is 
before us as a monument of what could 
be obtained by European concert ; for, 
although it was not unanimous action, 
yet it was action in which three of the 
greatest Powers of Europe were active 
and were united, and in which no 
Power of Europe was opposed. If 
that is so, is it not fair and reasonable 
to say that this principle of concert, 
which has, at least, produced one great 
triumph of humanity—freedom and jus- 
tice in the East, and opened a great door 
of hope for the whole of one race m the 
East, is an instrument that ought to be 
tried, at least, until you can point to 
to some other instrument which has 
achieved some result equally memorable 
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and equally good. That is the mode in 
which we view the principle of the 
European concert without at all pre- 
tending to set it up as one of certain and 
infallible result, but, at the same time, 
saying that it is one which undoubtedly, 
so long as it can be maintained, carries 
with it by far the greatest amount of 
moral authority—which gives the fairest 
promise of excluding jealousy and ill- 
will, and which has something at least 
to point to on the page of history better 
than we can hope to achieve by sole and 
separate action. Weshall, undoubtedly, 
endeavour to act on that principle—to 
work along with that combination which 
we feel to represent the moral authority 
of Christendom, the greatest moral autho- 
rity intheworld. And if, unfortunately, 
we should arrive at the point which we 
have not reached, and which we have 
reason to expect to reach, that that Euro- 
pean concert is broken up, that point 
may require our consideration. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), in speaking of the 
imperative duty of giving the first place 
in our estimation to the interests of the 
people of this country, and to the affairs 
of the British Empire, speaks the lan- 
guage of good sense. But when he 
pushes his doctrines to such a point as 
to imply, if not to assert, that there can 
be no case in which we are warranted, 
and more than warranted, are bound to 
take a practical and an energetic inte- 
rest in the affairs of foreign countries 
and foreign races, then I cannot follow 
my hon. Friend. I do not deny that for 
these doctrines there is much to be said. 
They ought to be made effective in the 
Councils of this country before you enter 
into engagements of national honour 
and good faith, which engagements, 
when once contracted, cannot be treated 
as not existing. What we contend is 
that we have acted, and are acting, 
within the limits of those engagements 
—within the limits of the obligations 
which honour imposes on us, and in the 
fulfilment of duties which it is not pos- 
sible to neglect. As regards the par- 
ticular Motion of my hon. Friend be- 
hind me, I may refer to what has been 
said by my hon. Friend the Under Se- 
cretary of State. We do not disguise 
from ourselves that the Armenian ques- 
tion is a question of the extremest diffi- 
culty. The difficulty of obtaining access, 
moral or physical, to that country, the 
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difficulty of the constitution of society, 
and the want of a sharply-impressed 
nationality and social character in some 
given delimitation of territory — all 
these are most serious matters in our 
view. But I heard with great satisfac- 
tion the declaration of the hon. Member 
for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan), who pointed 
out that which is, in some sense, at least, 
an answer to a portion of these difficul- 
ties, when he justly contended that we 
are bound to work for the welfare of 
the Mahomedan population, as well as 
for that of the Christian. And in the 
obligations which we have entered into 
for the better government of the remain- 
ing Provinces of Turkey, I am not aware 
that any distinction is drawn between 
Mahomedans and Christians. I do not 
altogether agree in his statement that 
the Mahomedansare the greater sufferers 
of the two, and for this reason:—In 
what he says, and says with great force, 
as far as the direct action of the Govern- 
ment is concerned, the sufferings of the 
Mahomedans may be the greater of the 
two. But we must bear in mind that 
the evil in Turkey is not merely that of 
a corrupt and oppressive Government, 
it is also the greater and more subtle 
evil of religious ascendancy which 
poisons, if I may so speak, the whole 
of the relations of life—which aggra- 
vates and renders tenfold more severe 
every other difficulty which belongs to 
the constitution of the country. If we 
look, for example, to the case of Egypt 
—it was not easy, as a mere question of 
misgovernment or of unscrupulous mal- 
administration, to find anything worse 
than the case of Egypt. Yet that was 
considered as different from the case of 
Turkey, and as not being hopeless, be- 
cause it was not poisoned by the evil of 
religious ascendancy. However, for all 
practical purposes we are entirely at one 
with my hon. Friend; and my hon. 
Friend may rely that whatever measures 
we may be able to take for producing a 
better state of things in the Province of 
Armenia, no distinction will be drawn, 
either in the letter of the arrangements 
or in the spirit of our intentions, be- 
tween the Mahomedan and the Christian 
subjects of Turkey. The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed, I thought, to make the 
most powerful and valuable use of one 
of the topics to which he referred. He 
said that he had been a witness of the 
manner in which the atrocities which 
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occurred in Bulgaria had been worked 
by Russian agency. It was supposed 
that it was not Russian agency alone 
that was employed, and found field for 
employment, in the disturbances that 
broke out first in Herzegovina, and then 
in Bosnia, and which were followed by 
the great horrors in Bulgaria. When 
the hon. Gentleman stated his opinion 
that those atrocities were worked for 
purposes of foreign, and _ especially 
Russian, intrigue—I do not pretend to 
say how far that may be true—he was 
loudly cheered by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site; but when he proceeded to draw 
his moral from what he had stated, then, 
I am sure, he must have felt that the 
cheers did not follow him. That moral 
was that the only way to disarm foreign 
intrigue, and to render the integrity of 
Turkey something more than a wild 
dream, was to remove the pabulum of 
foreign intrigue and take away the diet 
on which it feeds. Our desire is to shut 
out all foreign intrigue, and that foreign 
influence which approximates tointrigue, 
with regard to the internal concerns of 
that country. The only mode in which 
there is the slightest hope of attaining 
that end is, by just and firm measures, 
to put some stop to the monstrous evil 
which stains the whole surface of the 
Empire; and I am glad to think thatin 
the attempts we make for that purpose, 
we shall, on the one hand, receive the 
indulgence of the House of Commons, 
and, on the other, be fortified by its 
support; for, if I gather rightly the 
general colour of this debate, there is a 
general conviction that it is neither for 
the honour nor for the safety of Europe, 
neither for the honour nor for the safety 
of Turkey, that the state of things which 
has so long prevailed should be per- 
mitted indefinitely to continue, and that 
it well deserves the employment of our 
best and most effective means to consider 
in what way a remedy can, by any pos- 
sibility, be applied to evils so afflicting 
to humanity. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he ‘had not in- 
tended to obtrude himself upon the 
House on this occasion, because the time 
had not yet arrived when the House 
could consider the great questions in- 
volved in the discussion that had just 
taken place; but, considering the part 
he had had the honour to take during 
the last Parliament in the foreign affairs 
of the country, he felt that he should 
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not be doing his duty if he did not say a 
word in answer to some observations 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman. He did not wish to enter 
upon the general question of the condi- 
tion of affairs in the East. Anyone 
speaking in that House at that moment 
involved himself in great responsibility 
if he addressed himself to this question, 
because they all knew that affairs were 
in such a state that an ill-advised ex- 
pression at any moment might lead to 
disastrous results. He, for one, though 
avery humble individual, could never 
subscribe to the doctrine laid down by 
the right hon. Gentleman, on more oc- 
casions than one, and repeated just now, 
that private individuals who occupied a 
certain position in the country had no 
responsibility. [Mr. Guapstone: No, 
no.} He (Mr. Bourke) thought, of 
course, that a person misrepresenting a 
speaker who had gone before him did 
a foolish thing, and he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would acquit him 
of any intention to misrepresent him. 
He had understood that on several oc- 
casions the right hon. Gentleman had 
pointed out that in his private capacity 
he had no responsibility whatever. [ Mr. 
GiapsTonE: No, no. } 

Mr. BOURKE: I took down his 
words. He said afew minutes ago that 
he was an insignificant and private in- 
dividual during the discussions that took 
place in the late Parliament, and that 
he thought it distinctly unfair that any 
responsibility should be thrown upon 
him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I can assure my 
right hon. Friend that I never said I 
nad no responsibility. I said—‘‘I was 
an insignificant private individual,” be- 
cause I consider every private individual 
insignificant in comparison with those 
who rule the State. But I have said, 
again and again, during the whole of 
this controversy, that I felt I myself had 
immense responsibility. What I say is 
that it is not fair for those associated 
with distinct authority to cast on those 
ina minority a responsibility which does 
not belong to them. 

Mr. BOURKE was glad that now, at 
any rate, they had it distinctly from 
the right hon. Gentleman that he did 
hold himself responsible for the utter- 
ances which had proceeded from his 
lips. No: person, he was sure, in the 
House or in the country, wished for 
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one moment to derogate from that great 
authority which everyone was ready to 
admit the utterances of the right hon. 
Gentleman always carried with them. 
But it was impossible for an humble 
individual, occupying even the minor 
position that he (Mr. Bourke) occupied 
in the House, to be too careful in what 
he said. He was glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman had at last put the 
question of individual responsibility in 
a totally different light to that which it 
had ever been put in before. Certainly 
he had himself always felt most keenly 
that very great responsibility was at- 
tributable to the right hon. Gentleman 
in the result of his speeches and writ- 
ings during the progress of the Russian 
War; and he very much desired to go 
a long way with his hon. Friend behind 
him in throwing upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the consequences—the dis- 
astrous consequences—of the speeches 
he made. As he had said, he did not in- 
tend to enter upon the general question, 
but only to answer one or two of the 
observations made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. One of his observations— 
and one which he insisted on with great 
vigour — was that incessant remon- 
strances were made to Turkey between 
the time of the Crimean War and the 
accession of the late Goverment to 
power—between 1855 and 1874. That 
was an assertion with regard to which 
he should like to join issue with the 
right hon. Gentleman. Why, over and 
over again it had beensaid in the hearing 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and in that 
of the House, that no such remonstrances 
could be found in any of the documents 
preserved in the Foreign Office. It was 
always difficult to prove a negative ; 
and all he could say was that with the 
exception of one or two despatches 
written by Lord John Russell in 1862— 
or somewhere about that date—with re- 
gard to religious toleration in Turkey, 
no remonstrance whatever was made by 
the British Government. One of the 
stock replies made from the Conserva- 
tive side of the House against the right 
hon. Gentleman when he used to talk in 
this way was—‘‘ You may search all 
through Hansard, and through all the 
documents in the Foreign Office, and you 
will find no remonstrances from the right 
hon. Gentleman on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. During the whole of 
that time—from 1855 to 1874, or for 14 
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years of that period—the right hon. 
Gentleman was either Prime Minister or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Another 
remark had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman which he had heard with a 
great deal of pleasure, and it was that 
if Turkey really could put forward any 
just claim to our good offices for in- 
ducing other Powers to carry out certain 
Articles in the Treaty of Berlin which 
had not been carried out, she would ap- 
peal with some success to the good offices 
of Her Majesty’s Government. That 
was a declaration they must all have 
heard with a great deal of pleasure; 
and he was certain Turkey would hear 
it with a great deal of pleasure; be- 
cause he had seen it stated, over and 
over again, in the newspapers, that one 
of the great complaints Turkey now 
urged in consequence of the pressure 
put upon her by Europe was that there 
were Articles in the Treaty of Berlin 
which were for her good which had not 
been carried out. He was extremely 
glad to hear the declaration of the right 
hon. Gentleman that, at any rate, Tur- 
key and the rest of Europe were labour- 
ing under a mistake on this subject ; and 
that, if remonstrances were made by 
Turkey, they would have the hearing of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman hadtouched very lightly, 
indeed, upon the great question as to 
whether or not coercion was to be ap- 
plied to Turkey in case she did not at- 
tend to the wishes of Europe. He was 
not going to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of saying whether coercion 
should be applied or not. He held that 
it ought to depend entirely upon circum- 
stances; and certainly, upon that sub- 
ject, he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man was perfectly justified in shielding 
himself in his private capacity from 
giving an opinion, particularly at the 
present moment; because the House 
was well aware that no Papers on the 
subject were before them or the country, 
and it was, therefore, impossible for 
them to give an opinion as to whether it 
was a desirable thing or not that coercion 
should be applied to Turkey. Of course, 
all the elements of this great question 
were to be found in that. It would de- 
pend a great deal upon the demands 
that had been made upon Turkey; it 
would depend upon the answer given 
by Turkey; it would depend on the ex- 
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Turkey was asked to give up; it would 
depend, again, upon the opinions of 
other Powers, and therefore it was im- 
possible for them to give an opinion at 
the present moment as to whether it 
would be right or wrong on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to apply the 
principle of coercion. But, in connec- 
tion with this subject, he hoped that 
before they separated they would have 
an opportunity of hearing the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government on the sub- 
ject, and that they would be informed as 
to what would be the nature of the co- 
ercion the Government proposed to apply 
—whether it would be naval coercion, 
or naval and military, or whether it 
would be military coercion. The House 
would see that—call it by what name 
they pleased, ‘‘ Coercion by the concert 
of Europe,’’ or anything else—it came to 
this—that this country might be involved 
in a war before they knew anything 
about it. The right hon. Gentleman 
had then spoken a great deal about the 
concert of Europe. He had said—‘‘ No- 
thing can be obtained without that con- 
cert.” Now, he (Mr. Bourke) thought 
the concert of Europe might be a 
very good thing or a very bad thing. 
They knew there was such a thing as 
the Holy Alliance, and that the concert 
of Europe was, to a great extent, effected 
at that time; but he certainly did not 
think there was anyone in this country 
now who would be disposed any more 
than they were then to support the prin- 
ciples of that Alliance. The great dan- 
ger, after all, with regard to the concert 
of Europe was this—that they would get 
the Powers to go along with them to a 
certain extent, but that afterwards a 
time would come when, in all probabi- 
lity, they would be obliged to separate. 
Under these circumstances, of course, 
it was often found that the last state of 
affairs was very much worse than the 
first; and he might say that when a 
Power like England found herself in 
such a position as that she was in avery 
humiliating and embarrassing position. 
She was in a humiliating position, be- 
cause she was obliged to go against the 
opinion of the rest of the Powers, and 
she was in an embarrassing position if 
she was obliged to go to war with 
Powers having totally separate and dis- 
tinct interests to those she had herself. 
He was not laying down distinct rules 
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not being fulfilled. So far from that, it 
was the opinion of the late Government 
that, as long as they could get the 
Powers of Europe to work with them, 
provided that they held in view, first 
and foremost, what were the interests 
of our own country—England—they 
thought they were bound to maintain 
the concert of Europe as far as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister pro- 
fessed to be able todo. The right hon. 
Gentleman made one very important 
statement, which he (Mr. Bourke) heard 
with a great deal of surprise, and which 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would take another opportunity of veri- 
fying more satisfactorily than he had 
done to the House this evening. That 
statement was to the effect that during 
the time of the discussion respecting the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention they aroused 
the jealousy of France, and they con- 
cealed from the House a despatch upon 
that subject. That was a very serious 
charge to prefer against the late Govern- 
ment, and he would give the right hon. 
Gentleman notice that he should cer- 
tainly call attention to this statement on 
another occasion. The House was well 
aware that there was a great number of 
volumes of Blue Books issued about this 
period ; and he was not going to take 
upon himself, at this moment, the re- 
sponsibility of saying that no such de- 
spatch could be produced which would 
show that France was jealousof England. 
He had no recollection of any such de- 
spatch, and he should be surprised to 
hear that it did exist. He could, with 
confidence, say that with regard to all 
the negotiations that were carried on 
after the signing of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, our accord with France was 
just as perfect as before, and he had no 
recollection whatever of M. Waddington 
ever privately or publicly making any 
statement upon this question. He (Mr. 
Bourke) was not going into the question 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. He 
had discussed it over and over again, 
and he did not suppose the House would 
care to re-open the subject. The Prime 
Minister had made some remarks with 
regard to Greece as connected with the 
concert of Europe, and he (Mr. Bourke) 
could not help thinking that this was a 
rather unfortunate allusion, because they 
had heard of such a thing as Navarino. 
He knew the right hon. Gentleman was 
not one of those persons who regarded 
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Navarino as an untoward event; but, at 
the same time, he believed this country 
was perfectly unprepared to see a repe- 
tition of Navarino, and if the House had 
an opportunity of expressing itself upon 
this subject, the expression of opinion 
would be most distinct and significant— 
namely, that it was not desirable, in the 
interests of Europe and England, that 
such a blow should be given to Turkey 
as occurred at Navarino. The Prime 
Minister then proceeded to deal with 
Armenia. He spoke of the difficulties 
in the way of doing anything in the 
nature of reform in Armenia. There 
could be no doubt about those difficulties, 
for they proved the most complicated 
part of the Eastern Question. For this 
country, however, they were to be re- 
garded as most important; and it was 
of no use for the Prime Minister to come 
down and tell the House ofCommons that 
there were great difficultiesin the way, and 
to discourage theidea thatthose difficulties 
could be met; because he (Mr. Bourke) 
was perfectly certain that if those diffi- 
culties were not met by England very 
great disasters would occur, not only to 
Turkey and the various populations in 
Asia Minor, but very great disasters 
would occur to this country and to her 
commerce. With regard to this sub- 
ject, every person speaking from this 
Bench ought to be particularly careful ; 
and, therefore, he did not wish to say 
anything which could have the effect of 
embarrassing Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He believed very strongly before 
he left the Foreign Office that the time 
had come when it was absolutely neces- 
sary for this country to do something 
with regard to the condition of Asia 
Minor. He did not know whether hon. 
Gentlemen had read the Papers with 
regard to Asia Minor that were placed 
on the Table of the House; but if they 
had done so, they would find that no- 
thing could have been worse than the 
condition of Asia Minor as described in 
those Papers, and that anything in the 
nature of reform, which was proposed 
by Her Majesty's Government and 
carried out, to a certain extent, under 
the influence of Sir Henry Layard, 
proved to be utterly futile. If anything 
was to be done, either Her Majesty’s 
Government, or the Powers of Europe, 
or Turkey alone, must go a great deal 
further, and must move considerably 
quicker than they had done of late. He 
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could say a great deal upon this subject, 
but he would refrain from doing so. 
There was, however, one remark which 
ought to be made, for it was one of the 
greatest possible moment. It was to 
this effect—that amongst all the popu- 
lations of Asia Minor there was a strong 
growing feeling that the best friend of 
those populations was England, and 
they looked upon the influence of Eng- 
land being exerted in their favour as the 
only solution of their difficulties and 
misfortunes. He was quite certain that 
amongst these populations, whether they 
were Mahomedans, Armenians, Greeks, 
or Kurds, there was a strong feeling to 
this effect—that they would much rather 
see the influence of England exerted by 
itself, than the influence of any concert 
of Europe or the influence of any other 
Power. And he was in a position to 
assure the present Government that if 
they would exert themselves in this direc- 
tion, and upon the lines he had de- 
scribed, they would receive the support 
of hon. Gentleman on this side of the 
House. The importance of Asia Minor 
to England had been frequently pointed 
out in the House. Some persons, he 
knew, were inclined to ridicule this idea; 
but he was not one of those, and never 
should be. He considered it was abso- 
lutely necessary for Asia Minor to be de- 
fended against the dangers which it was 
the main object of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention to defend her against. The 
Prime Minister had spoken a great deal 
of the blighting influences of religious 
ascendancy, not only in Asia Minor but 
in other parts of Turkey; and the right 
hon. Gentleman accompanied his remarks 
upon this subiect by severe denuncia- 
tions of the Turkish Government which 
had exercised, on many occasions, the 
religious ascendancy to which he alluded. 
He assumed the right hon. Gentleman 
meant the religious intolerance of the 
Moslem race. He did not suppose there 
could be any greater mistake than to 
imagine that the religious intolerance of 
the Moslem race was greater than the 
religious ascendancy of any other race. 
In fact, all writers—whether historians, 
or diplomatists, or Consuls, or travellers 
—were agreed that the Turkish Govern- 
ment, with all its radical vices, was not 
intolerant. It was weak and corrupt; 
but it was certainly not intolerant. The 
hon. Gentlemen in this House—par- 
ticularly those who belonged to the Ca- 
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tholic and Protestant religions—all those 
persons who had strong feelings on reli- 
gious subjects, and took an interest in 
Missionary enterprise—had been the 
first, over and over again, to recognize 
the fact that the Turkish Government 
were tolerant about the practice of all 
religions. When they compared the 
Turkish Government with other Govern- 
ments in relation to this matter they 
found it stood out as the champion of 
civil and religious liberty. Many hon. 
Gentlemen had been to Syria, and were, 
no doubt, aware of the war that was 
ever going on between the Latin and 
Greek races; and they had seen that it 
was absolutely necessary for the Turkish 
Government to come in and act as media- 
tor between those races. She did, in 
fact, act as mediator; and, therefore, it 
was unfair for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister to say that this great 
religious intolerance was a bar to the 
reform of the Turkish Government. What 
they wanted in Turkey were good and 
capable men to administer the civil go- 
vernment of the country. If they had 
good Civil Governors, they would meet 
with no religious intolerance to frustrate 
any of their designs. Then came the 
question, which he was greatly afraid 
the present Government would not be 
disposed to deal with—namely, the money 
question. There could be no good civil 
government without money ; and he was 
afraid that, disagreeable as it might 
be, if Europe, concerted or unconcerted, 
really wished to do anything with Turkey 
they would have to put their hands in 
their pockets, and provide certain neces- 
sary funds for the purpose of securing 
proper civil government. It was not 
possible to shirk this question. How- 
ever, it did not matter. The time had 
passed for idle recriminations from one 
side of the House to the other. He 
hoped he had not said anything which 
would lead the House to suppose that 
he was likely to resist the good govern- 
ment of Turkey. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that it was not 
Russian agency alone that gave rise to 
the lamentable events in Bulgaria. He 
must have forgotten a great deal of the 
Blue Books of the time. Everyone who 
remembered the events of that time could 
not help remembering the Report from 
General Tchernaieff, who, months before 
the outbreak of the atrocities in Bulgaria, 
wrote a despatch in which he pointed out 
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clearly everything that the Slay Com- 
mittees had done, and he was a member. 
He described all the actions of the Com- 
mittee as leading up to one object—war 
with Turkey. Distinctly the evidence 
was overwhelming that it was the Rus- 
sian Government, acting by men like 
General Tchernaieff, that was the im- 
mediate cause of the Bulgarian atrocities. 
He should not have addressed the House 
but for the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and, in conclusion, he would 
only say for those who supported the late 
Government that if they could in any 
way assist Her Majesty’s Government in 
promoting the establishment of good go- 
vernment in Turkey they might rely on 
them giving no factious opposition to 
their measures. He could only hope 
that, whether in concert with the other 
Powers or alone, they might be enabled 
to do that which the late Government 
desired to achieve. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions that there be 
laid before this House, Copies or Extracts of 
the Correspondence which has passed respecting 
the condition of the populations in Armenia, 
Asia Minor, and Syria, in continuation of that 
contained in Blue Book, “ Turkey, No. 4,’ of 
this year. 

To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
(ve-committed) BILL—[Brux 266.) 

(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 49 (Grant of additional duties 
of income tax). 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
it was rather late to proceed with the 
discussion of the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. 

Mr. GLADSTONE suggested that it 
might be convenient to the noble Lord 
to take his Amendment on Report. In 
the event of the Bill passing through 
Committee now the Bill would be re- 
printed, and the Report would be taken 
on Wednesday. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON as- 
sented to this arrangement. 
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Clause 50 (Provisions for securing ad- 
ditional duties on dividends, &c., and as 
to right of deduction). 

Mr. GLADSTONE moved, in page 
19, line 37, after sub-section (2) to in- 
sert— 

(3) “ Provided also, That the charge of de- 
duction of duty at the rate of sixpence in the 
case of any payment made in the course of the 
said year prior to the passing of this Act shall be 
deemed to have been a legal chargeor deduction.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 51 (Relief to owner-occupiers 
of land). 

Mr. MAGNIAC moved the following 
Amendment :—Page 19, line 87, leave 
out after ‘‘section” to ‘ thirty-four,” 
in line 39, inclusive, and insert—‘‘ Three 
of the Act of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter 
twelve.”? The hon. Gentleman said, if 
the reference was left as it stood in the 
Bill it would be useless. The Act re- 
ferred to was the 16 and 17 Viet. c. 34; 
but on reading the words of that section 
it would be seen that the proper Act to 
refer to was the 14 & 15 Vict. The 
Amendment was intended to cover that, 
and it would also be a considerable help 
in connection with the Income Tax 
Clauses. He should afterwards propose 
an Amendment at the end of the clause 
that it should be deemed to include 
land assessed under Schedule A of the 
Act recited. The point he wished to 
cover in his Amendment was this. At 
present, the assessment of Income Tax 
on owners occupying their own land was 
under two Schedules—B as occupiers and 
Aasowners. But, at the present time, a 
large number of owners were obliged to 
farm their own land, taking up the 
position of occupiers. Now, what he 
wished the right hou. Gentleman to do 
was to cast the clause so that owners 
farming their own land should not be 
placed in a worse position as regarded 
Income Tax than they would be were 
they occupying land under the owner ; 
and under the correction he proposed 
the reference would be to Schedule A of 
the Act he mentioned, and these owners 
would get the relief which he thought 
they were entitled to. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 

quite understand the object of the hon. 

Member’s Amendment. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that the Bill 

was so drawn that it was difficult to . 





Clause agreed to. 
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explain. If the Bill were drawn with 
full reference to previous acts it would 
be easy; but he must say drawing the 
Bill in this fashion made explanation 
exceedingly difficult. What he proposed 
was that the owner who farmed his own 
land should have the same right of ap- 
peal as the occupier had under Schedule 
D. The owner might be called upon to 
pay Income Tax when he might be 
making no profit at all. It was not a 
question of choice, but of necessity, and 
numbers of gentlemen occupied their 
own land making no profit. Another 
reason which made it the more necessary 
to have some means of redress was that, 
notwithstanding what had been done by 
the Committees of 1851 and 1861, the 
assessments were most unequal, in con- 
sequence of the variation of the valua- 
tion, and one gentleman would be paying 
50 per cent more than another on a 
similar property in another county. The 
regulations of Somerset House did not 
meet the case, and he only asked that 
the class of owners who were also occu- 
piers should have the right of appeal. 
Mr. PELL said, he had had some 
communication with the country upon 
this subject, and he had gone into it 
personally. He was of opinion that the 
landowners in this case had a remedy 
under the existing law. It was perfectly 
true that the references to the Act were 
incorrect, and that incorrectness ran 
through the series of Acts under which 
the Income Tax was charged. But, 
with regard to the power of appeal, the 
landlord already had it, and ought to be 
able to avail himself of it. He found 
that the gentlemen who had communi- 
cated with him had failed, in the first 
instance, to fill up a Return correctly of 
the annual value of the land they pos- 
sessed. Had they done that, they would 
have succeeded in establishing their 
position in regard to an appeal, and the 
authorities, who were empowered to deal 
with appeals, would, no doubt, have 
made their case good. In referenxe to 
Schedule B., the owner being the occu- 
pier of the land, had just the same 
opportunity of appealing as the farmer 
had who occupied the land of another 
person. The truth, he believed, was 
this :—The landowners had very gene- 
rally left to their tenants the duty of 
filling up the form which contained 
the statement of the annual value of 
- their estates; and, unfortunately, it was 
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frequently the case that the tenants 
failed to pay sufficient regard to these 
forms. That had certainly been the 
case with the gentlemen who had com- 
municated with him. They had thereby 
lost their opportunity of appealing. He 
thought if the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Magniac) went through the Act, as 
he (Mr. Pell) had done, he would see 
that full opportunity was given in the 
Act for making an appeal. In point of 
fact, the opportunity of making the ap- 
peal good did exist at present; and, 
consequently, there was no need for an 
alteration in the present law by the 
Amendment they were now considering. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that un- 
doubtedly he could not undertake to 
consider and decide upon a case of this 
kind without Notice. The charging of 
the tax on the ownership of the land 
was a question of such delicacy and 
difficulty that he could not possibly un- 
dertake to touch it without Notice and 
full opportunity for investigation. The 
truth was that the owner of land now 
stood better in regard to the land he 
owned and occupied than the land he 
owned and let. His hon. Friend now 
desired to give the owner a further ad- 
vantage in a certain manner, which did 
not appear clear to him (Mr. Gladstone). 
Under these circumstances, he asked his 
hon. Friend to let them have the power 
of examining and considering the matter. 
Mr. COURTNEY understood that 
the demand of the hon. Member for 
Bedford was expressed in the Notice 
which appeared on the Paper. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that was not 
so. 
Mr. COURTNEY apologized, and 
said he would explain what he under- 
stood to be the case. At present, as 
they well knew, the farmer was assessed 
at half the rent he paid as income, that 
being supposed to be his mesne annual 
profits ; but he had the power of appeal 
against the assessment. He confessed 
that he had always thought the law 
allowed an invidious distinction, because 
it gave the farmer a ready rule in a 
good year, and gave him the power of 
exempting himself in bad years. The 
proposal of the: Bill was to extend to 
owners and occupiers the power of show- 
ing that there was really no profit. If 
the owner also occupied the farm and 
realized no profit and had no rental, he 
would be able to appeal to the Income 
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Tax Commissioners on the question of 
rental as well as of profits—appealing 
on Schedule A. as the owner, and upon 
Schedule B. as the occupier. Therefore, 
the object of the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford was already realized. If the land- 
lord received no rental at all, he could 
appeal on account of rental, and he 
could be excused the payment of Income 
Tax on the rental. But the appeal 
against the assessment of profits on the 
occupation was an invidious distinction 
in favour of the farmer, quite indepen- 
dent of anything else, and was, he be- 
lieved, a matter to be watched with great 
jealousy. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the privilege which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard had mentioned was 
under the Act 14 & 15 Vict. extended by 
the 16 & 17 Vict. to owners being occu- 

iers of land, but not obtaining a liveli- 
food principally as such. The object of 
the Act was to extend the privilege to 
owners. 

Mr. MAGNIAC felt, of course, that 
Notice ought to have been given. Per- 
haps he might mention that the reason 
he had not given Notice was owing to a 
wrong reference. He should endeavour 
to bring up the Amendment on the Re- 
port; and he hoped that, inthe meantime, 
Her Majesty’s Government would give 
the subject their consideration. He 
could not agree with the hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) that 
there was already an appeal in the case. 
There was no appeal whatever. Under 
Schedule A. the assessment was practi- 
cally that for poor’s rate; but that as- 
sessment was made three years in ad- 
vance, and in consequence of the occu- 
pation being in the owners’ hands no 
rental was received, and there was no 
possibility of any ever being received. 

Mr. PELL remarked, that if the hon. 
Member for Bedford was not satisfied 
that the view he (Mr. Pell) had taken 
of the case was correct, he had, at all 
events, satisfied his correspondents that 
it was correct. It was open to anybody 
to go to the Act and consult it. He had 
heard from his correspondents, since he 
had given them his opinion, that they 
were satisfied. They found that they 
had not filled up the proper form at the 
proper period. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Clause 52 (Composition for stamp 
duty on transfers of debenture and con- 
solidated stocks of municipal corpora- 
tions). 

Mr. GLADSTONE moved, in page 
20, line 3, after ‘‘ debenture stock,’’ to 
leave out ‘‘ or consolidated,” and insert 
‘* corporation.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved, in page 
20, line 3, after the second “ stock,” to 
insert ‘‘ municipal stock or funded debt, 
by whatever name known.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MAGNIAC said, that in regard 
to the earlier Amendments of which he 
had given Notice in this clause he under- 
stood that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister accepted the principle of 
those Amendments, and had adopted 
them himself. He should, therefore, 
prefer that the proposals should be made 
by the right hon. Gentleman. It would 
be necessary to leave out some of the 
words which now appeared in the Bill, 
as they were quite useless. Indeed, it 
was quite necessary to leave out the 
words after ‘‘sum calculated at the rate 
of,’ as they were scarcely English as 
they stood. He thought the clause would 
also read better if, in line 9, after the 
word ‘stock,’ all the words down to 
‘‘pounds,”’ inclusive, in line 138, were 
omitted. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he intended to move the Amend- 
ment which stood in the name of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was 
compelled to admit that the language 
of the clause would be somewhat im- 
proved by a little careful revision. He 
would move, in page 20, line 9, after 
‘‘ calculated ” to insert ‘‘(1.).”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved, in page 20, line 9, after ‘‘ rate 
of,” to leave out to end of sub-section 
(1), line 20, and insert— 

“One shilling and three pence for every full 
sum of ten pounds, and the like for every frac- 
tion of ten pounds of the nominal amount of such 
stock inscribed in the name of each and every 
stockholder at the date of the composition ; with 
the addition (2), when the period within which 
the stock is to be redeemed or paid off, or during 
which annual or other payments in respect of 
the redemption or payment off of the same are 





Clause agreed to. 


required to be made exceeds sixty years but does 
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not exceed one hundred years from that date, of 
three pence for every such ten pounds or frac- 
tion of ten pounds; and (3), if the said period 
exceeds one hundred years, or no period is fixed 
for such redemption or payment off, or no such 
annual or other payments are required to be 
made, with the addition of the said sum of three 
pence, and a further sum of three pence for 
every such ten pounds or fraction of ten pounds; 
and in consideration of such payment, transfers 
of the stock in respect of which such composi- 
a has been paid shall be exempt from Stamp 
uty.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 

* moved, in page 20, line 22, to leave out 

‘‘ passed before the end of the present 
Session of Parliament.” 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he had given 
Notice of an Amendment, in page 20, to 
leave out line 22 down to ‘ but shall,” 
inclusive, in line 24. This Amendment 
commenced before the words affected by 
the Amendment of the noble Lord, and 
he did not quite understand why it was 
proposed to leave in the early part of 
the words in line 22. The proviso con- 
tained in the section could not be appli- 
cable where any composition was actually 
made. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the words objected to by the hon. 
Member had been carefully considered 
by the draftsman of the Bill, and he 
hoped his hon. Friend would not stand 
in the way of the Amendment of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he was quite 
ready to accept the assurance that the 
words in question had been fully con- 
sidered. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 53 (Amendment of existing 
Acts as to composition for stamp duty. 
33 & 34 Vict. c. 24, 37 & 38 Vict. c. 26, 
40 & 41 Vict c. 59). 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved, in page 20, line 41, after “‘ cal- 
culated,” to leave out to end of clause, 
and insert— 

“ As if the rates enacted by this Act for the 
composition of the duty on transfers of stock 
created and issued by the council of any muni- 
cipal borough were substituted for the rate or 
sum of seven shillings and sixpence in the said 
section respectively.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish 
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moved, in page 21, line 6, at end of 
Clause, to add— 

“‘Provided, That where the holders of the 
debentures of the Government of a Colony have, 
before the first day of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty, hadan option given to 
them to exchange such debentures, within 
twelve months for Colonial Stock, to which 
‘the Colonial Stock Act, 1877,’ applies, the com- 
position for the Stamp Duty on Transfers of 
Colonial Stock issued in accordance with any 
option declared within the said twelve months 
shall be the same as if this section had not been 
enacted.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 54 (Application of money re- 
ceived for composition to the reduction 
of the National Debt). 


Mr. MAGNIAC moved to strike out 
the clause, the object of which, he said, 
was to provide that all sums received 
by way of composition for stamp duty 
on transfers of stock or annuities under 
this Act or any Act amended by this 
Act should be paid over to the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, and should be applied 
by them towards the reduction of the 
National Debt, in such manner as the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury from time to time directed. The 
right hon. Gentleman, when he said the 
only true sinking fund was a surplus, 
had cut the ground from under the feet 
of this clause. If there was a surplus, 
the money received under this clause 
would go in that surplus for paying off 
the National Debt; but if there was a 
deficiency, that deficiency would have to 
be made up, and it would he the same 
thing as if these sums did not go to the 
reduction of the National Debt. It 
was against public policy that any sum 
should be received by a public Depart- 
ment without coming under the observa- 
tion of Parliament. To his mind it led 
to abuses, of which they had an instance, 
in the matter of the Savings Banks, 
which subject would haveto beconsidered 
when they came to the Savings Banks 
Bill. There was no reason why, under 
any circumstances, Parliament should 
not deal with these sums of money ; and 
he, therefore, trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would abandon the clause. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was sorry to say 
he could not give up the clause, which 
embodied a principle which they had 
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had in operation on a much larger scale. 
The Committee was aware that in the 
Land Act there were similar provisions, 
and these had been long in operation, 
some considerable sums having come in 
from the Land Tax. The law of this 
country had always proceeded on the 
principle that capital ought not to be 
treated as part of the Revenue of the 
year, and ought to be the absorption of 
the Revenue of a number of years. 
That being the law when they came to 
a case of this kind, when they had sums 
presented to them accruing from capital, 
they thought it right to give a consistent 
application of the principle which Par- 
liament had long recognized, and which 
acted well in much larger transactions. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 55 (Stamp on letter of renun- 
ciation may be adhesive). 

Mr. MAGNIAC, in page 21, line 13, 
moved to insert, after ‘‘ renunciation,” 
the words “or of allotment,’ his reason 
being that excessive inconvenience arose 
in respect of letters of allotment having 
to be stamped by other than an adhesive 
stamp. The circumstances under which 
letters of allotment were used were 
these:—In the case of a Company, a 
Corporation, or a Railway, or any other 
institution, when shares were applied for 
after a certain number of days letters of 
allotment were issued. In the case of a 
larger concern these letters were very 
numerous indeed ; and it was excessively 
inconvenient on the part of individuals 
who had paid deposits for allotments to 
be unable to procure, within a reason- 
able period, their letters of allotment. 
These letters of allotment had to be sent 
down to Somerset House to be stamped. 
The officials there had always shown a 
desire to facilitate this operation; but 
their physical powers were not unlimited, 
and the result was that great inconve- 
nience arose. The only argument against 
the use of the adhesive stamp was the 
possibility of its misapplication ; but he 
did not think it could well occur in this 
case. The parties would be obliged to 
put the proper stamp on, or those receiv- 
ing the letters would complain. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
could not accept the Amendment. 
Though the advantages of adhesive 
stamps were considerable, in this case 
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the letters, where loans were issued, for 
instance, were not stamped by the Com- 
panies, nor by individuals, but by a 
Government Department. If adhesive 
stamps were fixed by the parties there 
would be a possibility of fraud. 

Mr. MAGNIAC thought it utterly in- 
conceivable, utterly impossible, to sup- 
pose that the Union Bank, Messrs. 
Barings, Messrs. Coutts, and such per- 
sons, who issued loans with success, 
would commit a fraud on the Govern- 
ment to the extent of a few penny stamps 
—a fraud which might vitiate loans of 
millions of money. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER suggested that 
the Amendment should be moved on 
Report. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that would be the best method of 
proceeding. He did not wish to throw 
a doubt on the honesty of the proceed- 
ings of such firms as the hon. Gentleman 
had referred to; but, as he understood 
it, in the case of these letters of allot- 
ment the stamps would not be fixed by 
the persons issuing the loan. 

Mr. HASTINGS thought there was 
one thing to be borne in mind. There 
would not be the slightest danger of 
fraud in the cases mentioned; but it 
must be in the knowledge of the Com- 
mittee that there had been considerable 
loans issued of late years by persons not 
quite so responsible as those firms. 

Mr. MAGNIAC replied, that loans 
issued by unsubstantial people did not 
succeed, and no letters of allotment were 
required. That was the answer to the 
hon. Member who had last spoken. It 
was inconceivable how information of 
this kind could have been given to the 
noble Lord ; and he could only say that 
the statement which had fallen from the 
noble Lord would be received with con- 
siderable surprise by the banking firms 
to whom he had referred—the possi- 
bility of fraud arising in the case of 
these great loans. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 56 (The returns of certain 
banking companies need not be adver- 
tised). 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, he should 
postpone, until the Report, the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name, to strike 
out the clause. 
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Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that in 
this clause it was proposed to discontinue 
the publication in newspapers of Returns 
made to the Commissioners of Banking 
Companies, which were duly registered 
under the provisions of the Acts specified 
in the 8rd Schedule. Was it proposed 
to discontinue the publication of the 
names of bankers and shareholders of 
Joint Stock Banks in Zhe London Ga- 
sette? If the names would be continued 
to be published there it would meet all 
the requirements ; but if that publication 
were to cease he should hear it with 
great regret. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, there had been a change in recent 
years as to the information open to the 
public with regard to Joint Stock Banks. 
Originally, the names had to be pub- 
lished if there were no other means of 
obtaining the information; and, since 
that time, legislation had been passed 
which required all these banks to re- 
gister annually the names of all the 
shareholders. Anyone who wanted the 
information could get it at the office of 
the Company, or by paying 1s. for it. 
What was now proposed was that there 
syould no longer be a charge upon the 
public for advertising these names when 
they could be procured without adver- 
tisement. In cases where the banks 
were not registered as Companies, the 
names would still be advertised. Hither- 
to, the information in question had been 
given in a most unsatisfactory manner 
through the newspapers. It had been 
required that wherever a bank was in 
a county the names of all the share- 
holders should be published in the 
newspapers of that county. The Board 
of Inland Revenue made Returns which 
showed that advertisements were inserted 
in 30 newspapers, at a cost of £2,500 
a-year. It had been the general practice 
never to publish the names in the same 
newspaper two years consecutively ; and, 
further than this, the papers that had 
large circulations were not made use of. 
Considering all these things, and the 
ample information open to the public by 
means of the registration of the Joint 
Stock Companies, he thought it would 
be the feeling of the Committee that the 
charge was an improper one to ask the 
public to pay. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER thought it was 
not desirable to continue advertising in 
the country newspapers; but what was 
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the objection tosdvertising in The London 
Gazette? That journal was open to 
everyone, and would, he thought, meet 
all the requirements of the case. 

Mr. HASTINGS said, he could speak 
with some authority on the subject, as 
he had been for some time Chairman of 
a large Bank in the Provinces. To his 
mind, it would be inconvenient to give 
up the practice of advertising, or making 
known in some way the names of share- 
holders. Two distinct classes were in- 
terestedin knowing the names—namely, 
those who were going to purchase shares 
in the bank—who desired to know the 
names of their brother shareholders, 
whether men of straw or of substance; 
and those who were becoming customers, 
who wished to know with whom they 
were going to deal, and how far the 
solvency of the bank was assured. If the 
clause passed as it stood, a great practical 
security would be taken away from the 
public. It was true, a person could 
come up to London, and, by paying 1.., 
obtain the information he wanted ; but 
there were many people, such as women 
and persons unable to travel, who would 
find it difficult to obtain information in 
that way. He had had a consider- 
able number of remonstrances addressed 
to him with regard to this clause from 
many of his constituents, who felt 
—as many people in the Provinces 
felt—that there would be some danger 
if the alteration were made in the 
law. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if the 
mreans of publicity were insufficient a 
greater number of lists of shareholders 
should be issued by the banks. Parlia- 
ment had no more right to bear this 
charge than it had to bear charges in 
respect of conveniences given to other 
businesses. The present method of ad- 
vertising, too, was so awkward that it 
had become a waste of money. It was 
surely not satisfactory that the adver- 
tisements should be changed about, as 
they had been, from one newspaper to 
another, and that they should be inserted 
in newspapers which were not always of 
the best circulation. It was a matter for 
consideration whether further provision 
should be made for publication ; but, at 
any rate, the clause as it stood should 
be inserted in the Bill. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked whether 
the advertising could not be done at the 
expense of the banks? Perhaps the 
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right hon. Gentleman would consider it, 


- of their retail licence.” 





and move an Amendment on Report. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved, in page 7, 


new Clause, instead of Clause 16— 
(Beer Duty.) 


“The duty on beer shall become due imme- 
diately on the same being charged by the officer; 
but, in the case of a brewer for sale, the Com- 
missioners may cause the charge to be made up 
of all the 
brewings during that month, and, in that case, 

the amounts of worts deemed 
to be brewed by relation to materials, and the 
aggregate of the amounts of worts produced 
shall be treated as worts deemed to be brewed 
or produced in one brewing, and the Commis- 
sioners may, if they think fit, defer the payment 


at the close of each month in 


the aggregate o: 


of the duty upon such terms as may be pre- 
scribed: Provided, That the time for payment 
shall not be later than the fifteenth day of the 
month succeeding the month in which the duty 
was charged.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said, that the 
clause was introduced for the purpose 
of excluding private brewers from the 
main liabilities that were attached to 
public brewers. He believed that a 
fine of £10 would be sufficient as a 


maximum, and he, therefore, proposed 
that ‘‘ £10” should be inserted in lieu 
of “‘ £20.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN, in order to supply 
a want in the present licensing system, 
moved, in page 17, after Clause 43, to 
insert the following Clause :— 


(Licences held by wholesale dealers.) 

“Wholesale dealers who take out a retailer’s 
licence to enable them to fully carry on their 
wholesale business, and who do not keep a bar 
or public place for retailing drink, such parts of 
their premises as are used exclusively for whole- 
sale purposes shall not be valued with their 
retail premises for the purpose of fixing amount 


The hon. Gentleman said, that if they 
took out a wholesale licence they had to 
pay £10 10s. But they were not able 
to sell all they required to sell for whole- 
sale purposes. In order to carry on his 
business perfectly, a publican must take 
out, in addition to a wholesale licence, 
an ordinary publican’s licence. He did 
not complain of that; but he did com- 


plain that a wholesale merchant having, 
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for instance, three or four large stores 
attached to his premises to enable him 
to carry on his business, was obli to 
submit to his stores being rated for re- 
tail purposes. Now, a retail licence 
might amount, in some cases, to £150, 
£200, £250, or even to a much larger 
sum, though the merchant did not carry 
on a retail business. He had provided 
that where a merchant had no retail 
bar, his wholesale premises should not 
be valued for the rating purposes of his 
retail business. It was bad enough 
that a man had to pay a double licence 
on one business; but, in addition to that, 
his premises were doubly valued for the 
purpose of carrying on that business. 
He hoped the Government would accede 
to the Amendment. If there was ary 
objection to it, he would —_— that 
the whole premises should be rated ; 
but that one-half should be rated for the 
wholesale licence, and the other half 
for the retail licence. That would only 
be a common act of justice to the mer- 
chant. 

Mr. WARTON desired to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the most 
extraordinary wording of the clause— 
‘Wholesale dealers who take out a retailer's 
licence to enable them to fully on their 
wholesale business, and who do not keep a bar 
or public place for retailing drink.” 

That seemed to be an extended nomina- 
tive. But where was the verb ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE remarked, that 
there was a good deal of substance in 
what the hon. Gentleman (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) had mentioned; but if the hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw the clause 
the Government would consider, be- 
tween this and the Report, what they 
could do in the matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MAGNIAC moved the following 
Clause :— 


(Stamp Duty on Mortgage Bonds, &c.) 
‘Tn lieu of the Duties chargeable under the 
Schedule of ‘The Stamp Act, 1870,’ in the case 
of any Mortgage Bond, Debenture Covenant, 
Warrant of Attorney to confess and enter wu 
judgment, and Foreign Security of any kind, 
eing the only or principal or primary security 
for the payment or repayment of money, there 
shall be charged threepence for every full sum 
of ten pounds, and the like for any fraction of 
ten pounds, of the nominal amount expressed 
thereon,” 


The hon. Gentleman remarked, that the 
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clause acknowledged the same principle 
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that was contained in an Amendment 
proposed in the early part of the eve- 
ning, and acceded to. Its object was to 
enable small holders to be at no disad- 
vantage, as compared with the large 
holders, in respect of the security. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
fully approved of the object his hon. 
Friend had in view ; but he considered 
it would not be well to deal with it in 
the present Bill. This was not a mea- 
sure to deal with the Stamp Duties at 
all. 

Mr. MAGNIAC observed, that very 
great dissatisfaction was expressed with 
the present Stamp Duties. Those Duties 
really required revision, and he was 
glad to hear that the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government in- 
tended to take the matter up. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that his right hon. Friend meant 
to deal with this question. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

Schedules agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 280. ] 


MARRIED WOMEN’S POLICIES OF 
ASSURANCE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. William Holns, Mr. James Cowan, Mr, 
James Campbell, Colonel Alexander, Mr. 
Tennant, Mr. Peddie, Mr. James Stewart.) 


[pitt 270.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W. HOLMS, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
was intended to assimilate the law of 
Scotland to that of England and Ireland, 
so far as regarded a certain class of life 
assurance which might be effected in 
England and Ireland, but which, under 
the present law, could not be effected in 
Scotland. By the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1870, a married woman 
could effect a policy of assurance upon 
her own life, and upon that of her hus- 
band for her own separate use; and a 
married man might effect a policy upon 
his own life for the benefit of his wife 
and children, provided it was stated 
that it was for that particular object. 
This privilege had been very largely 
taken advantage of in England and 
Ireland during the last 10 years, chiefly 
by persons who had not made marriage 
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settlements. The object of this Bill was 
to give the same privilege to the people 
of Scotland. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. W. Holms.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 





KINSALE HARBOUR BILL. 


Mr. Eveene Coirixs, Mr. Joun Hors, and 
Mr. Srvarr Worrtey nominated Members of 
the Select Committee on the Kinsale Harbour 
Bill. 


House adjourned at Two o'clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 26th July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bitus—First Reading— 

Merchant Shipping Act (1854) Amendment * 
161). 

Snead Reading—Turnpike Acts Continuance * 
(150); Births and Deaths Registration (Ire- 
land) * (143); Wild Birds Protection Law 
Amendment (144); Relief of Distress (Ire- 
land) Act (1880) Amendment (154). 

Committee—Local Government Provisional Or- 
ders (Eastbourne, &c.) * (121). 

Report—South Western (of London) District 
Post Office * (135). 

Third Reading—Educational Endowments (Scot- 
land) (157) ; Census* (131); Inclosure Pro- 
visional Order (Hendy Bank Common) * 
(187) ; Inclosure Provisional Order (Steven- 
ton Common) * (139); Inclosure Provisional 
Order (Llandegley Rhos Common)* (138) ; 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Lizard Com- 
mon) * (136) ; Public Health (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order (Lanark) * (142); Public 
Health (Scotland) Provisional Order (Blan- 
tyre) * (141); Local Government Provisional 
Order (Poor Law, No. 2)* (140); Census 
(Scotland) * (149), and passed. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION LAW 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 144.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp ABERDARE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
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_itwas introduced for the purpose of con- 


solidating and amending the Sea Birds 
Protection Act, the Wild Birds: Protec- 
tion Act, and the Wild Fowls Protection 
Act. It contained no substantial varia- 
tion from the Sea. Birds Protection Act 
and the Wild Birds Protection Act, ex- 
cept as regarded close time, which was 
made uniform for all birds, subject to a 
power given to the Home Secretary on 
the request of Justices at Quarter Sessions 
to vary it. As regarded wild birds, a 
considerable extension was proposed by 
the Bill, it having been found impos- 
sible, in the present state of the law, to 
preserve those rare and interesting birds 
intended to be protected by the Act of 
1872. The Bill, consequently, provided 
that from the 1st of March to the 1st of 
August it should be unlawful to kill any 
such birds included in the Schedule to 
the Bill, with an exemption in favour of a 
landlord, occupier, or duly authorized 
person, to kill birds that might be mis- 
chievous. In fact, protection was sought 
against professional birdcatchers who 
caught the birds during the period of in- 
cubation, when they were thought to be 
finest, the result being the wholesale de- 
struction of some of our most valuable 
and beautiful birds. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Aberdare.) 


Tuer Eart or ABERDEEN said, there 
could be no doubt the Bill was a valuable 
one. He would have been well pleased 
if it had been more stringent, not in the 
way of heavier penalties as of allowing 
a smaller number of exceptions than it 
had done. The need for such 4 Bill was 
seen in the disappearance of some of our 
singing birds. In the North-East of 
Scotland, with which he was well ac- 
quainted, he could not walk through the 
fields some years ago without hearing 
the song of the lark. In fact, the air 
was filled with itsmelody. Now, in the 
same region, all was silent. Various 
causes had been assigned for this. It 
was thought the starling had had some- 
thing to do withit. No doubt, the starl- 
ing had greatly increased ; and this was 
not to be regarded as a calamity, for it 
was a destroyer of grubs and other in- 
sects, Again, it was known that the 
lark throve best in districts where there 
were patches of waste land interposed 
between the arable ground. Owing to 
the satisfactory reelamation of land in 
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the North, the waste places were de- 
creasing, and the lark was consequently 
deprived of his nesting ground. There 
was another circumstance which was 
far more probably the cause of the de- 
crease in the number of larks than the 
increase of starlings. The district of 
which he was speaking was far more de- 
pendent on cattle than it used to be, and 
cattle, though with no evil intentions, 
were great enemies to the lark. Lastly, 
they had to take into account the ex- 
ceptionally severe seasons of recent 
years. Many of their Lordships might 
have thought these remarks were not 
pertinent to the object of the Bill; but he 
had made them to show the great im- 
portance of providing against the human 
depredator, when so much difficulty 
was found in counteracting the natural 
causes of the lessening numbers of these 
birds. He had heard, with some regret, 
that the lark was not included in the 
list of birds specially protected, and he 
should take leave in Committee to pro- 
pose the insertion of the lark. 

Tue Eart or DARTREY observed, 
that there was no use legislating on the 
subject unless provision was made for 
the enforcement of the law. The Bill 
applied to Ireland, where regulations of 
the kind proposed in the Bill were treated 
with little regard. He hoped, therefore, 
that instructions would be given to the 
police for the effectual carrying out of 
the law in this respect in that country. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he was 
very glad indeed that that Bill had been 
brought into their Lordships’ House, 
because he thought that the wild birds 
in this country required still further 
protection ; but what he was desirous of 
calling the attention of his noble Friend 
who had charge of the Bill to was its 
Schedule. He often wondered who it 
was who drew up the Schedules to that 
description of Bill. It must be some- 
body who knew nothing whatever of 
natural history, and who strung together 
a number of names of birds without the 
slightest inquiry as to their nature. 
The general way appeared to have been 
to have taken the Schedule of those Bills 
which had been already printed and to 
have put them together in one Schedule 
in every successive Bill, the consequence 
of which was that very often the same 
kind of birds appeared in the Schedules 
under different names. Now, in the 
Schedule of the present Bill he observed 
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there was the lapwing and the peewit. 
They were one and the same bird, only 
it happened that in one part of the 
country it was called the lapwing and in 
another the peewit. It certainly did ap- 
pear to him that the manner in which 
these Schedules were made out had 
been so perfunctory, that they might 
easily expunge at least half the Sche- 
dule. In fact, there were 68 names in 
the Schedule, of which fully a half were 
synonymous. The difference between 
scheduled and unscheduled birds was, 
that for killing the former a fine of 20s. 
was imposed, whereas the killing of all 
other birds was punishable by a fine of 
5s.; and if he had had the drawing up 
of the Bill he should have extended 
the Schedule, and put into it a great 
many birds well worth 20s. He also 
observed in the Schedule one or two 
birds of the most destructive character. 
For instance, the merganser was one 
of the most destructive birds of this 
country, and he would himself willingly 

ay 1s. for every one of them that was 
killed. He did not, therefore, think that it 
would be wise to insert such birds as that 
in the Schedule. Then, again, there was 
the seagull. He did not know on what 
principle that bird had been included in 
the present Schedule. In point of fact, 
the Schedule seemed to be made up of a 
mixture and a medley of the Schedules of 
the previous Acts, without any regard 
to the character of the birds themselves. 
The Act of 1869 was an Act which, for the 
first time, provided for the protection of 
sea birds alone, and a good deal of the 
Schedule of the present Act was copied 
literally from the Schedule of the Sea 
Birds Act. Then, again, in 1872, there 
was an Act of Parliament passed for the 
protection of certain wild birds; and 
that professed to protect not only sea 
birds, but certain land birds which 
were included under a special Act. No- 
thing could be more absurd than the 
Schedule of that Act. For instance, 
while it professed to protect some of the 
most prominent insectivorous birds, it 
selected one or two of the rarest species 
which were valuable to naturalists, and 
left out all the more common species. 
It specified one or two kinds of singing 
birds, and left out the skylark, which 
was the most delightful of all the 
songsters ; but at that time, he was 
told, farmers objected to its preserva- 
tion, as there was a belief that it de- 


The Duke of Argyit 
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ngs br the grain. Last of all, in 1876, 
an Act of Parliament was passed to pro- 
tect certain birds which were considered 
to be staple articles of food, and which 
were classed as wild fowl; but while 
that was its professed object, it was re- 
markable enough that it did not include 
all the birds that would come under 
that head. In that respect the Bill of 
his noble Friend was a great improve- 
ment, because it certainly did include 
the whole of the wild birds, so that in 
future there would be no mistake about 
what particular birds were to be pro- 
tected. Having made these remarks on 
the Schedule, he would simply say that 
the present Bill, if passed into law, 
would be very useful as far as it went. 
He hoped, therefore, it would be pressed 
forward with all convenient speed, and 
that the noble Lord would find it possi- 
ble to amend the Schedule. When that 
was done, and when two or three more 
kinds of birds were included in it, he 
hoped it would be returned to the other 
House in sufficient time to be passed. 

Lorp WALSINGHAM recommended 
this Bill to their Lordships’ favourable 
consideration for a second reading. He 
did not know who drew up the Schedule ; 
but the object of including the same 
bird under different names was that it 
should be known by its local name in 
different places. Though he granted 
that this Bill was a considerable exten- 
sion of the former Acts, he could not 
quite admit what was stated by the 
noble Lord who introduced it—namely, 
that it was as strong as those Acts were. 
Still, it was a very desirable Bill, and 
though, perhaps, the object of its pro- 
moters would scarcely be fully realized 
if they wished to re-introduce rare birds 
which were almost extinct, it might 
have the effect of saving some kinds of 
birds which otherwise would become 
extinct. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR sug- 
gested that it was worth his noble 
Friend’s while to consider whether some 
birds should not be included in the 
Schedule that were now omitted from 
it. He should like to see the goat- 
sucker and woodpecker—both beautiful, 
and not mischievous, birds—included, as 
well as the kingfisher, which of late 
years had been unduly killed for the sake 
of its brilliant plumage. 

Tur Eart or POWIS called attention 
to the manner in which the Bill would 
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affect persons who kept wild ducks alive 
in a pen after they had been in a decoy. 
One of the clauses would make a person 
who had any of the scheduled birds in 
his possession after the 15th of March 
equally liable with a on who had 
killed or taken such birds after that date. 
It appeared to him that the clause would 
so sing that a private owner would 
be obliged to destroy all those birds be- 
fore the close date, or else turn them out. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(no. 157.) THIRD READING. 
Bill read 8* (according to Order). 


On Motion of The Lorp Presipenz, 
the following Amendments made :— 


In Clause 1, page 2, line 6, after 
(‘the’) insert— 

(“ Act passed in the session of the twenty-first 
and twenty-second years of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, chapter eighty-three, which 
Act may be cited for all purposes as the’’) : 

Clause 10, page 5, line 3, after (‘‘of ’’) 
insert (‘‘ or’): 

Clause 25, page 7, line 37, leave out 
(‘one month”) and insert (‘‘ two 
months”’); line 41, leave out (‘‘month’’) 
and insert— 

“two months unless a case has been sub- 
mitted to the Court of Session within the time 
and in the manner herein-after provided ’’) : 

Clause 29, page 9, line 8, leave out 
(‘‘this’’) and insert (‘‘the’’); lines 20 
and 21, leave out (‘‘ two months”) and 
insert (‘‘one month”); line 21, before 
(‘‘ publication ”’) insert (‘‘ first”’); lines 
21 and 22, leave out (‘‘one of the divi- 
sions of’); line 23, leave out (‘‘ other 
parties’’) and insert (‘‘others directly”’), 
and after (‘‘be’’) insert (‘‘ necessary’’); 
line 24, leave out (‘‘this”’) and insert 
(ss the =) : 

Clause 25, page 10, line 33, after 
(“evidence”) leave out to (“neces- 
sary”) in line 86 inclusive and in- 
sert— 

(“oral or documentary offered, or which may 
have been called for or produced under the 


powers coritained in the immediately succeeding 
section’) : 
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After clause 35, insert as a new 
clause— 


(Power to cite witnesses, &c,) 


“Tn the execution of this Act the Commis- 
sioners shall have the sathe powers as a judge 
of the Court of Session with regard to the cita- 
tion and examination of witnesses and the re- 
covery and inspection of documents, and it shall 
not be necessary that any warrant of citation or 
order shall be signed by more than one Com- 
missioner, and if any warrant or order of the 
Commissioners in exercise of the said powers is 
not obeyed, a judge of the Court of Session may 
on summary application by the Commissioners 

nt a second warrant of citation and diligence 
in ordinary form, or make any other order as 
may be necessary. 

‘“ This section shall authorise the citation and 
examination of witnesses and the recovery and 
inspection of documents before one or more 
Commissioners or before an assistant Commis- 
sioner; and any Commissioner or assistant 
Commissioner may administer an oath or 
affirmation, as the case may be to any witness 
or hayer.” 


Moved, that the Bill do pass. 


Tue Duke or BUCCLEUCH said, 
there had been some Amendments in- 
serted in the Bill which were very im- 
portant, clauses not only giving powers 
to the Commissioners as a body, but to 
the Commissioners as individuals. He 
would like, therefore, to see the Bill re- 
printed. 

Eart SPENCER thought it was too 
late now for the noble Duke to take ob- 
jection to any of the clauses. All these 
matters were discussed on Report, and 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) was in his place at the 
time, and had made no objection. Con- 
sidering that there had been no objec- 
tion to the clauses, he had not thought 
of postponing them. 

RD DENMAN said, that before the 
Bill passed he must repeat, for the third 
time, his objection to it. It was, he 
maintained, a measure containing most 
stringent powers ; and when it came to 
be considered in Scotland, it would be 
found that certain individuals had 
powers conferred upon them which were 
inadmissible. Whatever noble Lords 
did on this occasion he, for one, would 
say ‘‘ Not Content” to the Question 
that the Bill do pass. 


On Question? Resolwed in the Afir- 
mative: Bill passed accordingly, and sent 
to the Commons, 
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PROTEST. 
“‘ DISSENTIENT : 

“1, Because under the Act of 1878, which 
continues until 3lst December 1881, every 
scheme must originate with the present go- 
verning body. 

“2. Because unlike the English Education 
Acts, instead of being continued from year to 
year, this Bill at once contemplates a period of 
five years for its possible existence. 

‘«3. Because primary education is so univer- 
sally good in Scotland that to apply old endow- 
ments to secondary education is wholly at 
variance with the intentions of founders. 

“4. Because elected bodies interested in 
forming governing bodies and knowing the 
wants of their poorer brethren are far more 
likely to act in the spirit of founders than an 
authoritative body whose attention is mainly 
directed to imperfections rather than to the 
general good of working of administration by 
existing governing bodies. 

“6. Because if the Trinity House for 300 
years has enlightened our coasts and improved 
every year, there is no reason why the governing 
body of Heriot’s Hospital which has existed 
much above 200 years should not improve the 
education and extend the charitable trusts of 
their endowment with equal advantage to all. 

“6. Because the payment of costs for schemes 
which may fail should not diminish any en- 
dowment; but as the consolidated fund is liable 
for offices, &c., it ought also to guard old 
endowments against continued disturbance for 
(possibly) five years. 

“7, Because between the present time and 
1st December 1881, there is sufficient time for a 
full consideration of a scheme which now hastily 
gives the powers of judges in the Superior 
Courts to the five Commissioners. 

“8, Because schemes and evidence will de- 
velop so many points of legal difficulty, that 
the secretary should be at least an advocate of 
five years (continuous) practice in Scotland, or 
be a writer to the Signet, or solicitor of several 
years (continuous) practice. 

** DENMAN.” 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND.) 
QUESTION. 


Toe Eart or LIMERICK asked 
Whether, in the Returns relating to 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland), pre- 
sented in compliance with Orders of the 
House of Lords, dated 22nd March and 
13th July 1880, the ‘‘ Decrees granted ”’ 
and ‘‘ Decrees executed,” are for non- 
payment of rent only; and, if not, what 
proportion are for non-payment of rent; 
also whether the Returns include evic- 
tions from other holdings besides those 
to which the Irish Land Act, 1870 (as 
limited by clause 71) is applicable ? 

EArt SPENCER, in reply, said, the 
present Government were not respon- 
sible for the form in which the Returns 
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appeared. They had been moved for 
by a noble Lord opposite, and were 
taken from a Return moved for by the 
late Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in ‘“‘another place.” They did 
not, perhaps, sufficiently explain them- 
selyes; but he would endeavour to make 
clear their purport. He believed the 
‘decrees granted” and ‘ decrees exe- 
cuted’? were not for non-payment of 
rent merely, but included ejectments 
from other causes. With regard to the 
proportion of cases for non-payment of 
rent compared with others, he begged 
to refer the noble Lord to certain statis- 
tics of 1879, from which it appeared 
that in 27 out of 40 districts in Ireland 
the ejectments for non-payment of rent 
were to the others as 5}to1. In regard 
to the proportion of these ejectments 
which were in towns, he would remind 
the noble Earl that eight of the prin- 
cipal cities of Ireland were also counties 
of cities containing a population of 
1,300,000. These were excluded from 
the Returns. There were, no doubt, a 
certain number of cases of ejectment 
from town lands in small places which 
were included in these Returns; but, on 
the other hand, they contained no men- 
tion of the evictions obtained under 
summary jurisdiction in petty sessions. 
Generally speaking, however, these Re- 
turns related to rural districts ; they re- 
lated only to a limited extent to towns, 
and this small urban element he believed 
it was almost impossible to exclude. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
(1880) AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 154.) 
(The Lord President.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Eart SPENCER, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said : 
My Lords, Ido not propose to go at any 
great length into the reasons why this 
measure has been introduced in order 
to alleviate the Irish distress. Your 
Lordships are, no doubt, aware that the 
measure now before you is one for the 
purpose of carrying out an Act that was 
passed by Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment before we came into Office. It will 
be in your recollection that a measure 
for the relief of distress in Ireland passed 





through both Houses of Parliament 














early this year. When the present Go- 
vernment came into Office they found 
that the sum of money which the Church 
Commissioners of Ireland were allowed 
to advance to meet loans to landed pro- 
prietors, sanitary authorities, and to the 
presentment sessions, had already been 
exceeded. There had been applications 
made for money to the amount of 
£1,200,000, or thereabouts, from those 
several authorities; whereas the sum 
the Commissioners were authorized by 
Parliament to advance was £750,000. 
Her Majesty’s Government have there- 
fore thought it was desirable, and, in 
fact, that they were bound, to execute 
the contract which their Predecessors 
had virtually entered into with the land- 
lords in respect of loans. One of the 
proposed objects of this Bill is to carry 
out that obligation, and it proposes to 
give power to the Church Commissioners 
in Ireland to make loans for the purpose 
of this Act, and for the objects of the 
Act passed in the spring of this year, to 
the extent of another £750,000 in addi- 
tion to the £750,000 they were before 
allowed to make, making altogether 
£1,500,000. It may, perhaps, be as well 
that I should mention the amounts that 
have been asked and issued by the 
Board of Works, who borrowed this 
money in the interest of Ireland. The 
landowners applied for £1,210,000. Up 
to the 17th of July £350,546 had been 
issued by the Commissioners of Public 
Works, and since then a further sum of 
£57,620; and your Lordships will ob- 
serve that that does not represent the 
full amount asked for. It is supposed 
that the landlords would not require 
quite the full amount they at first asked 
for. The sanitary authorities had applied 
for £120,042, of which £21,924 had been 
issued up to the 17th of July; while the 
sums issued to the landowners and sani- 
tary authorities had amounted together 
to £431,859. With regard to the extra- 
ordinary baronial petty sessions, there 
had been sanctioned up to the present 
time loans amounting to £182,457, and 
advances amounting to £106,029 had 
actually been made. The landowners 
and sanitary authorities can not apply 
for loans after the 29th of December; but 
the extraordinary baronial sessions may 
apply if they wish for loans beyond that 
period. I believe it is the case that the 
works which have been already under- 
taken have effected considerable good. 
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These presentment baronial sessions 
have also in some districts done much 
good work ; and we observe that in some 
of the counties—Roscommon, for in- 
stance, and elsewhere—the amount of 
out-door relief has greatly diminished in 
consequence of the baronial sessions 
having employed a great number of 
people. I ought to say, here, what is the 
amount of the distress now prevailing in 
Ireland. I have in my hand a com- 
parative statement of out-door relief on 
the 19th of July, 1879, and if I compare 
it with a similar Return on the 19th of 
July, 1880, I find that in 1879 there 
were 37,296 people receiving out-door 
relief; whereas on the 17th of July, in 
this year, the number was 68,481, show- 
ing an increase of 31,185. This shows 
a large amount of distress existing in 
the country, and I should, perhaps, have 
said that, in addition to that 68,481, 
13,400 have been relieved under the 
Act of this year. It is proposed, fur- 
ther, to give power in case of necessity 
to the Local Government Board, if 
Unions become bankrupt, to makea grant 
to the sum of £200,000. Up to this 
time, happily, there has been no neces- 
sity for any such grant, and we are 
hoping that no such necessity will now 
arise. But it was thought indispensible 
in the case of the distress continuing, 
and the possibility of some Unions in 
special cases requiring this sort of assist- 
ance, that we should take the very ex- 
ceptional power which I have referred 
to, so as to meet and alleviate any 
severe distress which might arise in 
the case of increasing famine. The 
Bill further provides the extension 
of the power to give out-door relief to 
able-bodied people in Ireland from the 
31st of December in this year to the Ist 
of March, 1881. It was thought neces- 
sary to do this, otherwise the next Ses- 
sion might come upon us and find the 
country in a bad state, with no time to 
get a renewal of the Act, which would 
expire at the close of the year. The 
Bill further gives facilities to the Irish 
authorities to borrow money for out-door 
relief on improved terms—similar facili- 
ties as those allowed to landlords and 
sanitary authorities under the Act of the 
late Government being afforded. The 
number of years over which the loans 
are to run is proposed to be extended 
from 10 to 12 years, and the rate of in- 
terest is reduced to 1 per cent, a period 











of two years being allowed without the 
say of making any payment. These 
figures, I think, deal sufficiently with that 

art of the question which relates to 
aks of Guardians, presentment ses- 
sions, and sanitary authorities. I now 
come to another part of the Bill which 
relates to an important matter. There 
is a provision in the Bill enabling the 
Board of Works to make advances in 
grants for fishery piers. If a public 
body or individuals contribute one 
quarter of the sum necessary for the 
cost of the piers to be erected, the Board 
of Works may grant the remaining three- 
fourths. That is, to some extent, in order 
to meet some large grants that have been 
made from Canada, and, I believe, also 
from England ; and we admit the making 
of these grants in order that this parti- 
cular class of public works may be car- 
ried out. The Bill provides certain 
facilities for giving preliminary notices 
and cautions, which, in the recent mea- 
sure, were rather too complicated; and 
it also gave facilities for proceeding with 
these piers. There are other provisions 
—namely, onefor allowing the Guardians 
to postpone the levying of a rate for the 
payment of the money required under 
the Seeds Act. They are allowed to post- 
pone that levy for one year. There is 
also another small matter to which at- 
tention should be called—namely, the 
provision which enables Boards of Guar- 
dians to sell seed to tenants of holdings 
under a certain size, and they are not 
restricted to one acre for any one parti- 
cular crop, but they may sell for two 
acres. That is a modification of the 
clause in the Act passed by the late 
Government. Further powers are pro- 
posed to be granted in reference to the 
works required for the completion of 
certain railways in Ireland. As your 
Lordships are aware, there are a great 
many railways and tramways in that 
country that have never been finished, 
and it is thought that the working up of 
these railways and tramways in certain 
districts will have a good effect in opening 
up, the country. And it is important 
that they should be completed in the 
cases where there are large populations 
requiring employment, as it would be of 
assistance in carrying them over the pre- 
sent period. There are clauses in the 
Bill to enable special baronial sessions 
to guarantee the payment of loans by the 
Board of Works to railways and other 


Earl Spencer 
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ublic bodies requiring this assistance. 
ere is a provision naming certain rail- 

ways; but I would point out that it does 
not follow, because these railroads are 
named, that assistance will necessaril 
be given in all the cases. I do not thi 
it necessary to detain the House with 
any furtherremarks. I think your Lord- 
ships will be inclined to assist in carrying 
this measure, which, it is hoped, will en- 
able Her Majesty’s Government and the 
local authorities to meet the distress 
which, unfortunately, prevails in Ire- 
land. Itis also to be hoped that this 
attempt to alleviate that distress will 
not be accompanied by so many of the 
evils as have, on former occasions, ac- 
companied attempts to relieve the Irish 
people. I think if what the Bill pro- 
poses is carefully done, and that the 
local authorities discharge their duty, 
the distress now existing in Ireland will 
not be attended by so many drawbacks 
as, on former occasions, have been known 
in Ireland. I have only now to move 
that the Bill be read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be nowread 2".” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
did not rise to oppose the second read- 
ing of the Bill; but he wished to call 
attention to one or two clauses which he 
thought would require very serious at- 
tention indeed ; and especially he would 
call the attention of the noble Earl (the 
Chairman of Committees) to them, as 
they had reference to matters that he 
was interested in. He referred to Clauses 
13 and 14, dealing with the railroads 
and tramways, and other public com- 

anies, and the clauses giving the 

aronial presentment session assembled 
by order of the Lord Lieutenant power 
to guarantee. Well, he had had some 
experience of presentment sessions, hay- 
ing sat upon them, and there were a 
number of noble Lords in their Lord- 
ships’ House who had been present at 
them; andjhe must say he considered 
it very doubtful, indeed, whether the 
baronial sessions were a body to whom 
it would be wise to trust such a very 
extensive power—the power of assent- 
ing or not assenting to a loan which 
might be for many thousand pounds, 
without any reference whatever to the 
Grand Jury of the county. It must be 
remembered that these presentment ses- 
sions could not pass a presentment, 
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however limited, without the confirma- 
tion of the Grand Jury; and it did 
seem to him that a body, constituted as 
the baronial presentment sessions were, 
was hardly a body to whom any exten- 
sive power ought to be intrusted without 
some reference to higher county autho- 
rities. There was another matter to 
which he would venture to call the at- 
tention of the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Spencer) ; it was cuntaniae with these 
clauses, and it was embodied in them— 
Clause 14 of the Relief of Distress Act. 
By that clause any amount that might 
be required in case the companies be- 
came bankrupt would be levied on the 
barony, not as a county cess, but as a 
poor-rate; the consequence would be 
that it would be divided between the 
landlords and the tenants. He would 
not say whether it was not fair where 
there was no stipulation between the 
landlord and tenant to the contrary ; but 
it would apply where there were cases, 
and where the landlord had only a head 
rent on the property—a head rent of, 
perhaps, £100 a year, when the property 
was worth £400 or £500. Under this 
clause the landlord would have to pay 
half the rate, on account of its being 
levied as a poor-rate, though, from his 
position of having his land let for ever 
at a fixed rent, he could derive no bene- 
fit whatever from the outlay. There 
appeared to him to be such a serious 
principle involved in this, thathe thought 
it must have escaped the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He did 
not object altogether to those clauses 
which allowed the loans for the purpose 
of railways and other public companies ; 
buthecertainly thought that the baronial 
sessions were hardly bodies of sufficient 
importance to ask for them. They were 
bodies which, he feared, were likely to 
be swayed by certain outside influences, 
and they should not be allowed to grant 
loans without reference to higher autho- 
tities. He would also put it to the Go- 
vernment whether they thought it right 
that Clause 14 should be passed in its 
present form, seeing that those landlords 
who received merely head rents could 
not possibly derive any advantage from 
the works? It would be a most unfair 
position, and one which would never, 
he thought, receive their Lordships’ 
sanction. 

Taz Eart or LEITRIM said, he 
trusted the noble Earl would look into 
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these clauses that the noble Lord who 
had just spoken had referred to. There 
was some reason for apprehension as to 
the use the sessions might make of the 
ag conferred upon them. It was 

esirable that loans should be given to 
railways on easy terms ; but, as had been 
pointed out, the baronial sessions were 
liable to be influenced, and might not 
take into consideration the ultimate 
cost. He would also call the attention 
of the noble Earl to the fact that the 
powers of approval or non-approval had 

een shifted in one particular case; that 
was in the case of the Canal Naviga- 
tion, the only case of the kind in the 
Schedule. In the Act of 19 & 20 Vict. 
c. 62, under which the Trustees of 
this Canal Navigation obtained their 
powers, those Trustees were empowered 
to send in an estimate to the Grand 
Jury for the money they required to 
keep their Navigation in order, and the 
Grand Juries were obliged to present 
without reference to the sessions. That 
was found to be satisfactory. Under 
the present Bill, however, they had 
nothing at all to do with the Grand 
Juries, but the presentment sessions 
were required to lendthe money. There 
was, consequently, agreat difficulty. The 
Navigation passed through the numerous 
baronies and parts of baronies only, 
and, therefore, the baronial sessions 
were hardly the right parties to authorize 
the loans, and, furthermore, they were 
taking away the proper power from the 
Grand Juries, who seemed to be the 
better body. 

Eart SPENCER, in reply, said, he 
would take care to consider the points 
brought under the attention of the Go- 
vernment ; but, as to the question of the 
division of the rate between the landlord 
and tenant, he must point out that the 
Government were in no way responsible 
for that. It was included in the Bill of 
Her Majesty’s late Government. With 
reference to the other clause referred to 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Limerick), 
he was not sure that it was not a privi 
lege clause which could not be interfered 
with in their Lordships’ House. How- 
ever, before they went into Committee 
he would consider the matter. 

Tur Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
would move an Amendment in Com- 
mittee which he thought would meet the 
difficulty. He fancied it might be a 
privilege clause, and that, therefore, it 
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would be impossible to put words in it 
in their Lordships’ House; but there 
would be nothing against striking out 
the clause. The effect of that would be 
thatit might be re-introduced in ‘“ an- 
other place” with the words they desired 
omitted. That course would remove the 
difficulty. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 26th July, 1880. 


MINUTES. ] — Se.ecr Commirrer — Report — 
Contagious Diseases Acts (1866-9) [No. 308]. 

Pustic Bruis—Ordered—General Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Order 
(Forfar Gas) *. 

First Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * [281]; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
(Dublin) and Waterworks (Armagh) * [282]. 

Second Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Cardiff, &c.) * 

268]. 

Gheattiee sRipers—Adenta Shipping (Fees 
and Expenses) * [267]. 

Third Reading—Compensation for Disturbance 
(Ireland) [276], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Savings Banks (No. 2) (re-comm.)* 
{274]; Salmon and Freshwater Fishery Laws 
Amendment (e-comm.) * [246]. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 

Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he had 
received from Mr. Justice Lush and Mr. Jus- 
tice Manisty, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, a Cer- 
tificate and Report relating to the Election for 
the 


BOROUGH OF KNARESBOROUGH. 

The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, 
The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1879. 

The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1880- 

To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 
We, the Right Honourable Sir Robert Lush, 
knight, and the Honourable Sir Henry Manisty, 
knight, Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
and two of the Judges for the time being for 


The Earl of Limerick 
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the trial of Election Petitions in England, do 
hereby, in pursuance of the said Acts, certify 
that upon the 22nd and 23rd days of July 1880, 
We duly held a Court at the Court House, in 
the Borough of Knaresborough, in the County 
of York, for the trial of, and did try, the 
Election Petition for the said Borough between 
Basil Thomas Woodd and Thomas Slingsby, 
Petitioners; and Sir Henry Meysey Meysey 
Thompson, baronet, Respondent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
We report that at the conclusion of the said 
trial we determined that the said Sir Henry 
Meysey Meysey Thompson, baronet, being the 
Member whose Election and Return were com- 
plained of in the said Petition, was not duly 
elected or returned, and that his Election and 
Return were and are wholly null and void on 
the ground of bribery and treating by Agents, 
and we do hereby certify in writing such our 
determination to you. 

The claim to the seat was withdrawn before 
the commencement of the trial of the Petition. 

And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
practices having been committed at the said 
Election, we, in further pursuance of the said 
Acts, report as follows :— 

(a.) That no corrupt practice was proved 
to have been committed by or with the 
knowledge or consent of any Candidate 
at such Election ; 

(b.) That there is reason to believe that 
corrupt practices have extensively pre- 
vailed at the Election for the Borough of 
Knaresborough to which the said Petition 
relates. We refrain from reporting the 
names of the persons guilty of corrupt 
practices for the reason given in our 
Judgment, unless required to do so by 
you. 

Dated this 24th day of July 1880. 


Rost. Lusu. 
H., Manisry. 


And the said Certificate and Report wer? 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 


Kensington Union. 


QUESTIONS. 


—-0o—— 


POOR LAW—THE KENSINGTON 
UNION — CERTIFICATES OF PAUPER 
LUNATICS. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, Whether the atten- 
tion of his Department has been drawn 
to an article in the “British Medical 
Journal’ of October 11th 1879, alleging 
that a species of black mail is exacted in 
connection with the certification of pauper 
lunatics in the Kensington Union ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, the 
attention of the Local Government Board 
had been drawn to the article referred 
to by the hon. Baronet, and they had 
communicated with the Guardians of 
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the Union, who reported that they had 
had the officers before them, who denied 
that any such charge had been made. 
The report might have arisen owing to 
the great number of cases that had been 
sent to two particular officers of that 
Union—the reason why they were sent 
to them being that they resided in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Infirmary. 


SCOTLAND—THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. 

ANDREWS—THE UNITED COLLEGE. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been directed: to the embarrassed finan- 
cial position of the United College of the 
University of St. Andrews; and, whe- 
ther he can take any steps to relieve the 
College from the pecuniary difficulties it 
finds itself involved in? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, the Government would con- 
sider the Report during the Recess with 
aview to making some proposal early 
next Session. 


POOR LAW—THE SICK POOR—DUTIES 
OF RELIEVING AND MEDICAL OFFT- 
CERS OF UNIONS. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, Whether any regulations exist 
defining the duties of relieving officers 
and medical officers of Poor Law Unions 
in relation to orders for the supply of 
medical necessaries to the sick poor; and, 
whether it is competent to relieving offi- 
cers to disregard or over-rule at their 
discretion the orders of the medical 
officers; and, if so, whether the Local 
Government Board will consider the 
propriety of altering the regulations in 
question ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, that 
while the relieving officers had a certain 
discretion in such matters, they were 
cautioned by the Local Government 
Board to be very guarded in the exer- 
cise of that discretion. 


IRELAND—LEGACY AND SUCCESSION 
DUTY DEPARTMENT, DUBLIN. 

Mr. MELDON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether, under recent 
changes, great additional labour has 
been imposed on the Legacy and Suc- 
cession Duty Department in Dublin 
without any increase to the number of 


the clerks; if he is aware that great 
complaints have been made by solicitors 
and others of the inadequacy of the staff 
and the want of facilities for transacting 
business, persons having to wait hour 
after hour before they can be attended 
to; and, if steps will at once be taken 
to afford professional men and the public 
proper facilities for transacting their 
business by the appointment of a suffi- 
cient staff, and increasing the office 
accommodation in the Legacy and Suc- 
cession Duty Department, Dublin ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, the staff of the Legacy and Succes- 
sion Duty Department in Dublin was 
revised in 1877, and it is not considered 
that there has been since then any great 
addition to the business, or, at least, any 
addition sufficient to justify a permanent 
increase to the Establishment. I under- 
stand that complaints have been made 
of the official accommodation at the 
Office, and some suggestions were made 
last year with a view to its improvement, 
which were not, however, carried out. 
The question will again be considered 
when next year’s Estimates are being 
prepared. 


THE CENSUS—WOMEN CLERKS. 


Mr. MAURICE BROOKS asked the 

Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
is intended to employ a due proportion 
of women as clerks in the preparation of 
the Statistical Returns relating to the 
approaching Census ? 
Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, I have consulted the Registrar 
General with regard to the Question 
asked by the hon. Member, and he is of 
opinion that it will not be possible to 
employ women as clerks in the prepara- 
tion of the Census Returns. Special 
arrangements would be required for 
their employment which could not be 
made at the Central Office; and if a 
separate house were provided for them, 
there would be great difficulty in arrang- 
ing for the proper superintendence of 
the work. 


ARMY—CHARGES AGAINST THE FOOT 
GUARDS, LONDON. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 

Secretary of State for War, If it is cus- 

tomary in the service to have a book or 

other record kept in each regiment show- 

ing the charges brought against soldiers 




















by the civil tribunals, and the results of 
such charges ; if so, whether he will lay 
upon the Table a Return of the charges 
brought against soldiers of the foot 
ceaille in London before magistrates 
and other civil tribunals in the three 
years ending June 30th 1880, giving in 
each case the name of the accused and 
of his regiment, the nature and date of 
the charge, the tribunal before which it 
was finally decided, the decision, and 
the sentence in cases where guilt was 
proved ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that if he 
will confer with me, I will consider what 
part of his Motion I could consent to 

ive as unopposed. I should certainly 

eprecate a Return of the names of 
soldiers against whom charges have been 
brought. There is a record of all such 
charges. 


FISHING VESSELS (REGULATIONS 
AS TO LIGHTS). 

Mr. A. VIVIAN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to carry 
into effect the recommendation contained 
in the Report of the Select Committee 
on Fishing Vessels-(Regulations as to 
Lights) ? , 

Mr CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, the Re- 
port of the Select Committee on Fishing 
Vessels (Regulations as to Lights), to- 
gether with the evidence taken by the 
Committee, shall be remitted for the 
consideration of the Joint Committee 
who originally drafted Article 10, con- 
taining the regulations which were ob- 
jected to. Until the Joint Committee 
has considered the matter, I am unable 
to make any more positive declaration. 


INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND)— 
ROYAL CANAL, DUBLIN. 

Mr. FINIGAN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether he will state 
the amount of public money expended 
on the Royal Ganal (from the River 
Liffey to the River Shannon) between 
the years 1789 and the time of the 
transfer of the said Royal Canal to the 
Midland and Great Western Railway 
Company of Ireland in 1845; whether 
the sum of fifteen thousand pounds, 
directed under the Act 58 Geo. 3, c. 35, 
to be invested in Government securities 
in the Bank of Ireland in the name of 


Mr. O' Shaughnessy 
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the Vice Treasurer of Ireland as a Trust 
Fund for the guarantee of the proper 
condition of the said Royal Canal, was 
invested as directed; and, whether the 
said fund of fifteen thousand pounds is 
now in existence, and on what security 
and in whose name or names is it 
invested ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the amount of public money con- 
tributed towards the construction of the 
Royal Canal between the years 1789 
and 1845 was £359,776. The 11 &12 
Viet. c. 76, s. 12, which received the 
Royal Assent on the 22nd of July, 
1848, recites that the sum of £15,000, 
mentioned in the 58 Geo. III. ¢. 36, 
was then invested in £17,588 9, 
Government New Three-and-a-Quarter 

er Cent Stock, in the names of the 

hief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Paymaster of Civil Services in 
Ireland ; and it was enacted by the same 
section that the Chief Secretary and the 
Paymaster of Civil Services, with the 
consent of the Lord Lieutenant, might. 
transfer £12,000, part of the said Stock, 
for the purpose of making the Railway. 
In conformity with this provision, the 
sum of £12,000 New Three per Cent 
Stock was sold out and carried to the 
general account of the Railway Com- 
pany, leaving £5,538 9s. Stock, which 
still remains unchanged, and has duly 
appeared in all the successive half-yearly 
accounts of the Railway Company. Sec- 
tions 18, 14, and 15 of the 11 & 12 
Vict. c. 76, contain careful provisions 
directing the restoration of any portion 
of that residue which might be sold 
out under direction of the Board of 
Control for the purposes of repairs of the 
Canal. But no such requirement having 
ever arisen by any default of the Com- 
pany or by any other cause, no sale has 
ever taken place, and no restoration 
under the statute has been called for. 
The Fund remains in the names of the 
same Government Officers in which it 
has always stood. 


ARMY—SURVEYOR GENERAL OF 
ORDNANCE. 


Mayor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he will ex- 
lain what are the duties of Surveyor 
eneral of the Ordnance, and what is 
the necessity of maintaining on the 
Estimates the expense attending this 
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pointment, whilst the holder of the 
office has not a seat in either of the 
Houses of Parliament ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have 
to state that the business of the War 
Office is divided into three branches— 
that of personnel, as to which the Secretary 
of State is advised by the Commander- 


in-Chief; that of the matériel, as to. 


which he is advised by the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance; and that of 
finance, as to which he is advised by the 
Financial Secretary. The duties of the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance were 
fully stated, though they have been since 
extended, in the Royal Warrant of the 
28rd of June, 1870, to which I beg to 
refer the hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
It is Parliamentary Paper ©0164 of 
Session 1876. As to the Surveyor Gene- 
ral being in Parliament, Lord North- 
brook’s Committee, on whose Report 
the Warrant was framed, after refer- 
ring to the magnitude of the Surveyor 
General’s duties, and to the advantage 
of his being in Parliament, stated that, 
nevertheless, it— 


“Would be unfortunate if the appointment 
came to be considered as one which must, as a 
matter of course, be conferred upon a Member 
of Parliament.” 


Thope, however, that the present Sur- 
veyor General will soon be a Member 
of this House. 


TRELAND—OMAGH PRISON. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If itis true that on the 16th March 
last the parish priest of Omagh, who 
has been for twenty-eight years chaplain 
to the gaolin that town, when visiting a 
prisoner named Conway, then under 
sentence of death, was prevented seeing 
the prisoner except in the presence of 
two warders, one of them named M ‘Cay ; 
whether, notwithstanding strong remon- 
strances, the chaplain was again on the 
17th of March similarly treated, and 
subsequently on the 18th only permitted 
to visit the prisoner on condition that 
a warder should look in the window of 
the cell door; by whose orders the chap- 
lain was so treated ; if it is a fact that the 
General Prisons Board objected to re- 
ceive any communication from the chap- 

in except sent through the governor 
of the prison ; whether on investigation 


it appeared that the warder (M‘Cay) 
when the prisoner was being prepared 
for death interfered with his ious 
exercises, telling him ‘‘ that he should 
not mind the priest,” ‘‘that everyone 
knew himself what he should do,” 
‘that he should not mind long prayers;”’ 
and further, in the presence of the 
prisoner, ridiculed the Catholic religion 
in an outrageous manner; whether, 
these offences having been proved, the 
General Prisons Board ordered the 
offending warder to be cautioned, 
adding that “it was not necessary 
to visit the offences with more serious 
consequences ;”? whether the conduct 
of the General Prisons Board and 
the gaol officials is approved by the 
Government; and, whether a proper 
inquiry will now be directed into the 
facts of the case, and proper punishment 
inflicted on the warder, and the neces- 
sary steps taken to prevent a repetition 
of the treatment to which the chaplain 
was subjected ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
only received information in reference 
to the matter that morning, and he had 
not time to go through it. It was a 
matter that would require a long explan- 
ation to into, and he would ask the 
hon. and learned Member to postpone 
his Question to another day. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARDSON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, considering the position 
which Ulster occupies in extent of popu- 
lation, as well as in connection with the 
Land Act of 1870, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will add to the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Irish Land Question the 
names of two gentlemen from that pro- 
vince, intimately acquainted with Ulster 
customs and possessing the confidence of 
the Ulster tenants ? 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether, having regard to the 
great interest that the tenant farmers in 
the three provinces of Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught have in the Land Act of 
1870, and the extent and population of 
those provinces, he will add at least one 
tenant farmer from any of those pro- 
vinces to the members already named of 
the Royal Commission to inquire into 




















the working of the Land Act, in order 
that the tenant farmers of the South and 
West of Ireland may be represented on 
the Commission ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I must 
answer the Question of the hon. Member 
for County Armagh and that of the hon. 
Member for Longford County together. 
Being a matter of much importance, I 
have consulted my Colleagues respecting 
it. Our object in appointing this Com- 
mission was not merely to get the opi- 
nions of the eminent gentlemen who 
compose it, valuable as those opinions 
will be; but, first and mainly, to get at 
the facts upon which we ourselves, and 
also Parliament, will be able to form an 
opinion. For that purpose we thought a 
small Commission desirable, and we have 
endeavoured to select, and believe wehave 
selected, gentlemen of fair and impartial 
minds, likely to report to us the facts 
without prejudice or prepossession. After 
careful consideration, we do not think 
we can add to this Commission. We 
cannot add one member to it without 
adding several members. We donot for 
a moment underrate the great interests 
depending on the Land Question at stake 
in Ulster, and also the importance both 
to the Ulster tenant farmers and to the 
tenant farmers of the South and West of 
Ireland of having their case fully and 
fairly stated before the Commission ; but 
we should not have appointed any one 
of these gentlemen if we had not been 
confident that they would each and all 
of them consider and carefully report all 
the evidence that would come before 
them; and I must remind my hon. 
Friend the Member for Armagh County 
(Mr. Richardson) that we have in Baron 
Dowse an Ulsterman well acquainted 
with the Ulster customs. 


AFGHANISTAN—PROCLAMATION OF 
ABDUL RAHMAN KHAN. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Secretary of State for India, If he has 
received further information with refer- 
ence to the proclamation of Abdul Rah- 
man Khan as Ameer of Cabul ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, in reply to my hon. Friend, I will 
endeavour to state, as shortly as I can, 
what I consider to be the present state 
of affairs in Afghanistan. When the 
present Government came into Office, we 
found that the late Government, while 
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maintaining the occupation of Candahar, 
and the protection of the Frontier which 
had been assigned by the Treaty of Gan- 
damak, had decided on the retirement of 
the troops from Cabul and Northern 
Afghanistan. The late Government 
thought it extremely desirable, before 
that retirement should be effected, that 
a strong and capable Ruler should be 
found to assume the government. of 
Cabul and of that district. With that 
object, Lord Lytton had communications 
in March last with Abdul Rahman Khan, 
Abdul Rahman was, as is well known, 
selected by Lord Lytton as the most 
powerful of the candidates for the Throne 
of Cabul, and the Chief who was likely to 
obtain the greatest amount of support 
from the Sirdars and the people. These 
communications have been in progress 
ever since that time, although more de- 
lay than was anticipated has arisen in 
bringing them to a conclusion. I can- 
not, within the limits of an answer toa 
Question, give the House any further 
particulars as to those communications 
on this occasion. I trust, however, it 
may be possible, before the end of the 
Session, to lay before the House Papers 
which will give them an idea of the 
nature of those communications. I may 
here state, shortly, the causes of the 
delay. These are, in the first instance, 
the great distance between Turkestan 
and Cabul, Turkestan being the place 
where Abdul Rahman had taken up his 
quarters. In the next place, Abdul 
Rahman felt some distrust, which was, 
in the circumstances, not unnatural, as 
to the apparently disinterested offer 
which the British Government had made 
to him. Again, he had the not unnatural 
desire to be recognized, if possible, as 
an Ameer of an undivided Afghanistan. 
He also felt considerable difficulty in 
establishing his position in Turkestan 
itself, and was prevented for a consider- 
able time from moving nearer to Cabul. 
He had to use great precautions and 
feel his way carefully among the 
tribes of Turkestan and those in the 
neighbourhood of Cabul, in order to 
see how much support he could gain. 
I will not conceal from the House that, 
in consequence of these great delays, 
also of the nature of the reply received, 
some doubt was expressed as to his 
good faith, and there were some men, 
whose opinions were entitled to great 
weight, who were in favoureven of break- 
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ing off the —— with Abdul 
Rahman; but Lord Ripon decided, I 
think, with very great firmness and 
prudence, to carry-on the negotia- 
tions to the end. He directed cau- 
tious replies to be sent to Abdul Rah- 
man in answer to such communica- 
tions as he thought himself ‘entitled 
to make, and he was firmly, but at 
the same time courteously, informed 
what were the terms we were able 
to grant, and, on the other hand, what 
it was possible for us to concede 
to him. The result has been, as 
the House is aware, that Abdul Rah- 
man, having passed through Kohistan, 
has arrived at Charikar, not very far 
from Cabul. He has, apparently, been 
well received there by the Sirdars and 
by the people. A Durbar has been 
held in Cabul, where he has been pro- 
claimed Ameer, with the assent of the 
British Government, and, apparently, 
with the assent of a very considerable 
number of the Sirdars and the people. 
Communications are still going on with 
the leaders of the party known as the 
National Party, who supported the iate 
Shere Ali, and we have every reason to 
hope that these communications will lead 
to the acceptance, if he has not been 
already accepted, of Abdul Rahman by 
that party also. I hope that, in these 
circumstances, the troops will very 
shortly be able to retire from Cabul, 
having placed Abdul Rahman in pos- 
session of that city, and handed over 
the government of the city and of the 
surrounding country tohim. The troops 
will retire, in the first instance, to the 
positions which have been selected with 
a view to their health, and they will be 
in a position to afford facilities of watch- 
ing for a time the progress of events, 
and, if necessary, give any protection 
to the Chiefs and troops friendly to us. 
In the autumn, when the season is 
favourable and the troops are able to 
march through the Passes, I hope they 
will be able to retire through those 
Passes to India. I do not wish to lead 
the House to believe that I speak with 
too great confidence as to the nature of 
the arrangements arrived at. The uncer- 
tainty of Afghan politics is so great, 
that it is not possible to feel that all 
troubles in the country are yet at an 
end. But I can state that our arrange- 
ments for the retirement from Cabul of 


on the proceedings of Abdul Rahman or 
the Afghan people. General Stewart 
is, I believe, amply strong enough to 
hold hisown againstany hostile combina- 
tion that may be formed, and strong . 
enough to retire when and how he 
thinks fit ; and, at the same time, to make 
arrangements for the safety of the 
Afghan Chiefs who may think it neces- 
sary to seek our protection and to ac- 
company him. No formal engagement 
of any kind has yet been entered into 
with Abdul Rahman. He has simply 
been recognized as Ameer of Cabul, 
and he has been offered such support 
and such temporary assistance as may 
be necessary to enable him to establish 
his position there. He. has been in- 
formed that no negotiations can be en- 
tered into at present in respect to Can- 
dahar and the other districts assigned 
under the Treaty of Gandamak. As to 
his foreign relations, he has been in- 
formed that the British Government 
does not consider Afghanistan to be 
within the sphere of the interference of 
any foreign Power, and, therefore, that 
the Ruler of Cabul cannot have any 
relations with any foreign Power ex- 
cept Britain. Further, Abdul Rahman 
has been informed that if he is guided 
by our advice the British Government 
will be prepared to assist him against 
any unprovoked aggression by foreign 
Powers. With regard to his internal 
relations, he has been told that the 
British Government have no desire to 
interfere in any way with the manage- 
ment of the internal affairs of Afghanis- 
tan. He will not be asked to accept a 
British Resident at Cabul ; but it is pro- 
bable that, for the purpose of improving 
our relations with him, a Mahomedan 
Envoy may be sent to open communica- 
tions with him at Cabul. Whether 
those communications, on the one part 
or the other, will be embodied in the 
more formal instrument of a regular 
Treaty will depend mainly upon the con- 
duct of Abdul Rahman himself, and on 
the desire he shows for our friendship, 
on the willingness he shows to be guided 
by our advice, and, above all, by his dis- 
position to treat with fairness and atten- 
tion the Chiefs and tribes who have 
proved themselves to be our friends 
during the last two years. I do not 
know that it is possible for me to add 
anything to this statement at present. 





the troops are not altogether contingent 


I said, the other day, that I hoped to be 














able, to-day, to indicate when I should 
be in a position to make my Financial 
Statement. I do not think that it would 
be possible for me to make it this week. 
I may be able to do so on Tuesday 
week; but, if not then, on Thursday 
week. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL wished 
to know, whether the Government were 
committed to maintain the line of the 
Treaty of Gandamak, or whether it was 
still an open question ? 

Mr. J. COWEN said, that, in the 
last Parliament, serious accusations were 
made against the officers and men of the 
Army in Afghanistan as to their cruelty 
and barbarity. Statements were made 
that they destroyed vill and inflicted 
needless injury on the inhabitants. The 
late Government promised that an in- 
quiry should be made as the conduct 
of General Roberts. No attempt, he (Mr. 
J. Cowen) believed, was made either 
to answer these accusations, or to sub- 
stantiate them. He had read in The 
Times of that morning a report of the 
speech which was made by Mr. Lepel 
Griffin to the Chiefs, &c., at the Durbar 
of Thursday last; and, in the course of 
that address, the following passage oc- 
curred :— 

‘‘We trust and believe that your remem- 
brance of England will not be unkindly. We 
have fought you in the field whenever you op- 

sed us ; but your religion has not been inter- 
ered with, the honour of your women has been 

respected, and everyone has been secure in the 
possession of his property. "Whatever has been 
necessary for the support of the Army has been 
liberally paid for. Not a single complaint has 
been made by any Afghan of any soldier, Eng. 
lish or Native, belonging to Her Majesty’s 
Army.”’ 
He wished to know, whether the noble 
Lord was in a position to confirm the 
statement of Mr. Griffin, or whether he 
had any information justifying the 
severe animadversion passed upon the 
Army in the last Parliament? 

Mr. OTWAY remarked, that one por- 
tion of the statement of the noble Lord 
seemed to require further explanation. 
He understood him to say that Abdul 
Rahman would be afforded such tem- 
porary assistance as might be necessary 
to confirm him in his position. Did that 
temporary assistance mean the employ- 
ment of British troops ? 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, whether, in 
order to maintain the position of Abdul 
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Rahman, it was the om es the Go- 
vernment to supply him with men, arms, 
or ammunition ? 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Oampbell), I 
have to state that the position as re- 
gards Candahar and the new Frontier 
remains precisely the same as when I 
made a statement some time ago. That 
is a subject which Lord Ripon has been 
instructed to consider separately and in- 
dependently; and as soon as he has 
formed his judgment upon the policy of 
the occupation of Candahar, or of the 
district of the new Frontier, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will form their opi- 
nion upon it. All I wish to convey now 
is that Abdul Rahman has been in- 
formed that the British Government 
cannot enter into negotiations with him 
respecting these questions, but that they 
must form the subject of an independent 
investigation. With regard to the 
Question of the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen), I have had no in- 
formation as to the statement made by 
Mr. Lepel Griffin. I believe that before 
the late Government left Office, Papers 
were laid on the Table of the House in 
explanation of the charges made against 
General Roberts and the troops under his 
command. I may say that, so far as my 
ay goes, the statement attributed 
to Mr. Lepel Griffin, to which refer- 
ence has been made, is amply borne out. 
In woes to the hon. Member for Roches- 
ter (Mr. Otway), and the hon. Member 
for Guildford (Mr. Onslow), they will 
recollect that the information which we 
have received is only telegraphic infor- 
mation. I am not in possession of very 
full details; but I understand that the 
assistance to Abdul Rahman is to be 
mainly of a pecuniary character, if re- 
quired, and it is not contemplated that 
British troops shall be employed to main- 
tain his authority. The hon. Member 
for Guildford asked whether any assist- 
ance would be given Abdul Rahman in 
the form of arms? I understand that 
some of the guns taken from Shere Ali 
will be restored to Abdul Rahman. [Mr. 
Onstow: British guns?] Not British 

s; but some of the guns taken at 
abul. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked, Whether any 
arrangement had been made with regard 
to Yakoob Khan ? 
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The Ordnance 
. Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 


I have received no information whatever 
affecting Yakoob Khan. 
Mr. O’DONNELL asked, Whether 
Yakoob Khan would be kept a prisoner 
outside his native country, notwithstand- 
ing the conclusion of peace ? 
. Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I can only repeat the answer I have 
already given, that I have received no 
information with respect to Yakoob 
Khan. 


ARMY—RIDING MASTERS AND 
QUARTERMASTERS. 


Mr. CREYKE asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, having regard 
to the relative rank of Riding Master 
and Quartermaster, the Government 
intend to consider the advisability of 
granting to Riding Masters the same 
advantages that have been given, and 
that may be under consideration to be 
given, to Quartermasters ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In answer to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that the 
duties of Riding Masters are much less 
onerous and responsible than those of 
Quartermasters, and I cannot undertake 
to make their advantages equal. 


LICENSING LAWS—ISSUE OF 
LICENCES. 


Mr. J. STEWART asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in the 
prospect of an early revision of the Li- 
censing Laws, the Government might 
not, with advantage, suspend the issue 
of new licences by an Order in Council 
or by a Suspensory Bill ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the Government do not contemplate 
suspending the issue of new licences by 
“a “sagan in Council, or by a Suspensory 


MOROCCO—SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 


Mr. AtpErman W. M‘ARTHUR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, On what grounds had the Eng- 
lish acting Consul at Mogador been in- 
structed to withdraw from the Rev. J. B. 
Ginsburg the protection which, as a 
Missionary of the ‘‘ London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among theJews,”’ 
he had enjoyed for twenty-four years in 
Oonstantine, Algiers, and Mogador ? 
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Smrr CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. 
Ginsburg is not a British subject, and is 
not under the jurisdiction or entitled to 
the protection of the English Consular 
officers; and although the British Mi- 
nister at Tangier—in consideration of 
Mr. Ginsburg’s position as a clerk in 
Holy Orders—was ready to give him his 
good offices unofficially, so long as no 
objection was raised by the local autho- 
rities and community, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not dispute the right of 
the Moorish Government to order Mr. 
Ginsburg to leave Mogador if they chose 
to exercise it. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be ready to give all such pro- 
tection as they can properly afford to 
any British subject whom the Society 
may think fit to appoint in his place. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS—TELE- 
GRAPHIC COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 

First Commissioner of Works, Whether, 
considering the clubs and other places 
in London get the telegraphic news of 
the day by means of ‘‘ Mac Mahon’s 
Telegraphic News Instrument” con- 
siderably before such news is known iu 
the House of Commons, he would con- 
sider the advisability of having two or 
three of those instruments placed in 
various parts of the House for the infor- 
mation of Members? 
Mr. ADAM: Sir, the Question of my 
hon. Friend shall receive careful con- 
sideration ; but when I tell him that any 
arrangement for carrying out his propo- 
sition involves inquiry—first, whether 
any change is necessary ; secondly, whe- 
ther the instrument referred to is the 
best for the purpose intended; and that 
it further involves consultation with Mr. 
Speaker, the Postmaster General, and 
the Treasury, and that the assent and 
concurrence of all these authorities must 
be obtained, it wili be obvious to him and 
to the House that I cannot do more at 
present than say the question shall be 
fully considered, without promising that 
any action can be taken in the present 
Session of Parliament. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
Mr. RENDEL asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether it is the 
fact that priority in the execution of the 
Ordnance Survey has been usually ac- 
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corded to the mineral districts; whether 
he is able to say why Montgomeryshire, 
though including an important mineral 
district, has hitherto been without the 
benefit of such priority, if any; and, 
whether he is now in a position to state 
what is the decision of the Government 
upon the question of the acceleration of 
the date for the entire completion of the 
Survey ? 

Mr. ADAM: Sir, it is a fact that 
priority in the execution of the Ordnance 
Survey has usually been accorded to 
mineral districts. Certain centres of 
operations had to be determined upon, 
and as much had been done as it was 
possible to do with the limited amount 
of money voted by Parliament for these 
purposes. If, therefore, the mineral 
district of Montgomeryshire has not re- 
ceived its proper priority, it is owing 
solely to the impossibility, with our 
present limited means, of undertaking 
surveys not in immediate connection 
with one of these centres of operation. 
I trust that Montgomeryshire, with its 
largely developed deposits of lead, will 
soon receive the attention it deserves; 
for I am glad to say that the question of 
the acceleration of the Survey generally 
has been considered by the Government, 
and I shall be prepared at the proper 
time this Session to submit an Estimate 
which will enable the Director of the 
Survey to commence immediately to 
make those necessary preparations which, 
without committing myself to any actual 
date, will, I trust, allow of the comple- 
tion of the work many years sooner 
than would have been the case at the 
present state of progress. 


MINES—ACCIDENTS IN MINES. 


Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether, 
assuming it to be the fact that 100,000 
se etorme inthe minesof the United 

ingdom are annually killed or disabled 
by accidents, he has the means of dis- 
tributing those accidents under the fol- 
lowing heads:—Accidents due to the 
Negligenceof Employers or their Agents; 
due to the Carelessness of Workmen; or 
due to Causes not Preventible ; and, if 
so, whether, before proceeding with 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, he will 
furnish the House with a Return for the 
year 1879 of Accidents in the Mines of 
the United Kingdom distributed as 
above ? 


Mr. Rendei 
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- Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, the state. 
ment to which the hon. Member refers 
is to be found in a Petition from the 
Mineowners’ Association of Great Bri- 
tain. I accepted it on their authority, 
and I do not know whether they are in 
a position to give the further details 
asked for by the hon. Member. I have 
no special information on the subject 
myself. 


THE EXPLOSIONS IN COAL MINES 
COMMISSION. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De. 
partment, If he has any information as to 
the time when the Prevention of Explo- 
sions in Coal Mines Commission is likely 
to make any Report ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that he had received a letter 
from the Secretary to the Commission, 
in which he stated that he had consulted 
the Chairman of the Commission, Mr. 
Warrington Smith, as to when it was 
likely the Commission would make its 
Report. The Chairman directed him to 
say that the Commission had examined 
68 witnesses, and that he did not think 
it would be necessary to take any fur- 
ther evidence. The Commissioners had 
descended several colleries; but they 
thought that further experiments and 
observations were necessary. They 
hoped, however, to be able to make 
their Report towards the end of this or 
the beginning of next year. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—PURCHASE OF 
SHARES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, with reference to 
the accounts delivered to Members re- 
lating to the Suez Canal (Purchase of 
Shares), what payments or advances, if 
any, have been made by or on behalf of 
this Country on account of the Viceroy 
of Egypt, or on account of the Imperial 
Ottoman Government, in consequence of 
the default of the Viceroy of Egypt since 
the 1st January 1876; what sums, if 
any, have been expended by or on be- 
half of this Country in the purchase of 
shares for the qualification of directors 
in the Suez Canal Company; whether 
such purchase became necessary in con- 
sequence of the 176,602 shares men- 
tioned in the said account giving no 
such qualification ; if he would explain 
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why such additional sums are not in- 
cluded in the Suez Canal (Purchase 
of Shares) account ; and, whether there 
are any other items of expenditure for 
or on account of or in relation to the said 
Suez Canal, or on account of or in rela- 
tion to the said Viceroy of Egypt, which 
are not included in the said account ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, was 
sorry to say that the net amount that 
was due to this country from the Otto- 
man Government in respect of the 
Guaranteed Loan of 1865 was £61,000, 
and that a similar sum was due from 
the Ottoman Government to the Govern- 
ment of France. No sum, however, 
was due in connection with the Canal 
from the Egyptian Government, and the 
intermixture of the names was probably 
owing to practical arrangements with 
regard to the Egyptian tribute. In an- 
swer to the second part of the hon. 
Member’s Question, he had to state that 
£8,000 and a little over had been paid 
for the qualifying shares of the British 
Directors of the Suez Canal Company. 
The necessity for the purchase of the 
qualification shares arose, as the hon. 
Member appeared to surmise, from the 
fact that the great purchase of the 
176,602 shares did not qualify the Bri- 
tish Directors. The sum paid for the 
purchase of the additional shares did 
not appear in the Suez Canal (purchase 
of shares) account, because that was 
presented in pursuance of an Act of 
Parliament and in the form specified by 
that Act, so that the item could not be 
introduced into it. Finally, there was 
some other expenditure on account of 
the Suez Canal shares in the form of 
allowances and expenses of Directors, 
which were paid under No. 5 Vote of 
the Civil Service Estimates. The actual 
expenditure on this head up to the 31st 
March was £3,000 and a little over. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—THE INCOME TAX. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is a fact that, although the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bili now before 
the House has not yet become the Law 
of the land, a forced deduction at the 
rate of 53d. and 6d.in the £ Income 
Tax has been made upon the salaries of 
public servants and upon the half-yearly 
coupons of Foreign and other Bonds 
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payable in London; and, if so, whether 
such deduction is legal; and, in the 
event of its being pronounced illegal, 
what compensation the Government are 
prepared to make to aggrieved Income 
Tax-payers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is true 
that deductions were made at a certain 
rate upon the salaries of public ser- 
vants and upon half-yearly coupons of 
foreign and other Bonds; but, so far as 
private persons are concerned, it would 
not be true to say there has been a 
forced reduction. The state of the case 
is this. Asa matter of convenience, the 
Inland Revenue Department have for a 
long time been in the habit of acting 
provisionally on the Resolutions of the 
House of Commons with respect to the 
Income Tax. They do that, I believe, 
without any strict legal authority, but 
upon the ground that it is greatly for 
the convenience of parties, and the prac- 
tice, which has now subsisted for many 
years, has never been questioned. Such 
a practice, however, is not an absolutely 
forcible reduction. When anyone re- 
monstrates, the Inland Revenue authori- 
ties are careful to state that if a person 
does not acquiesce he is quite at liberty 
to decline any deduction beyond the rate 
imposed by Act of Parliament. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CEOCIL inquired 
whether, if a private person were to 
apply for a return, it would be granted ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In principle it 
might be done; and if anyone wishes 
it, and makes known his wishes to me, 
I shall see what can be done. It would, 
however, give a great deal of trouble 
both to the persons interested and the 
Department. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: It 
is right that this matter should be clearly 
understood. The deduction is made when 
the Resolution is passed, on the under- 
standing that if it should not ultimately 
become law re-payment would be made. 
On the other hand, if the deduction is 
not made and the Resolution becomes 
law, it could be exacted afterwards. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to a statement in the 
“Times” of the 26th ult. that the Bishop 
of Lichfield had consecrated an addition 
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to the churchyard of the parish of Alton, 
and that, in order to evade the effect of 
the ‘‘ Burials Bill”? now before Parlia- 
ment, he had conveyed the land to pri- 
vate trustees, instead of to the persons 
in whom the old churchyard is now 
vested ; whether, if such be the case, the 
act of the Bishop is illegal and contrary 
to the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment for regulating such consecrations ; 
and, if it be an illegal act, whether he 
will cause the illegality to be rectified ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that the Bishop did not con- 
vey the land to private trustees, and he 
could see nothing illegal in the matter. 
It was the owner of the land who con- 
veyed it, and he did so on the condition 
that part should be consecrated and part 
not. He did not see that the Bishop 
had been doing anything irregular. 
INDIAN FINANCE—TAXATION FROM 
1858 TO 1879. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is true that 
in the twenty-one years which have 
elapsed since India has been governed 
by the Crown, a sum of about five hun- 
dred millions sterling has been taken 
from the people of India by taxation in 
excess of that imposed on them during 
the twenty-eight years preceding ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the revenues and receipts of India 
during the21 years from 1858-9 to 1878-9 
are computed to have exceeded those in 
the 21—not 28—preceding years by 
£484,000,000; but the whole of this ex- 
cess can, perhaps, scarcely be called 
taxation of the people of India. The ex- 
trareceipts from opium were £96,000,000, 
from land revenue £122,000,v00, from 
public works receipts £32,000,000, from 
tributes and miscellaneous receipts 
£75,000,000, and from Excise, assessed 
taxes, Oustoms, salt, and stamps 
£159,000,000. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) — WATER 
SUPPLY OF CARDONAGH. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been called to 
the proceedings of the Innishowen board 
of guardians, reported in the “ Derry 
Journal ” of the 16th instant, and to the 
letter of Mr. Harkin on the sanitary con- 
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dition of the water supply of Cardonagh; 
whether he will inquire into the poison- 
ous condition of pollution in which the 
existing sources of the water supply of 
Cardonagh are described to be; and, whe- 
ther he will take steps to use such means 
as may be necessary to compel the re- 
sponsible parties promptly to remedy a 
state of things so prejudicial to the 
health of a large and impoverished popu- 
lation ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the Local Government Board had 
ordered an inquiry to be held in the 
matter, and would see that whatever 
steps were considered necessary would 
be carried out. 


ARMY—LIEUTENANT COLONELS OF 
THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the Lieu- 
tenant Colonels of the Royal Artillery 
who have been promoted since the Ist 
October 1877, under the five years’ 
Warrant, will receive their back com- 
mand pay so as to place them, with 
regard to emoluments, on the same 
footing as the Line? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I can only say 
that this is an intricate question, the 
details of which would only weary the 
House. It has been referred to Lord 
Morley’s Committee on the Ordnance 
Corps; but I can say nothing as to any 
change that may be recommended hay- 
ing a retrospective effect. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
SALARIES. 


Mr. LITTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If he can explain 
the grounds upon which, in the General 
Order of 1879, a distinction has been 
drawn as regards salary between the 
Registrars and Assistant Registrars 
of the Chancery Division and Common 
Law Divisions of the High Oourt of 
Justice in Ireland; and, whether he will 
take steps to have the matter reconsi- 
dered with the view to placing the 
officers of the two Divisions on more 
equal terms as regards salary ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): My hon. and 
learned Friend is, no doubt, aware that 
by the 78rd section of the Irish Judica- 
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ture Act of 1877 the Lord Chancellor 
and the Chiefs of the three Common Law 
Division, or any two of them, of whom 
the Lord Chancellor was one, were 
directed, with the concurrence of the 
Treasury, and within two years from 
the commencement of the Act, to effect 
a permanent re-organization of the 
entire official staff, determining what 
offices should be retained and what 
abolished, with power to reduce the 
salaries of future officers, and increase 
salaries where additional duties were 
imposed. Parliament having committed 
this discretionary power to the Lord 
Chancellor and the Common Law Chiefs, 
they all concurred in making the Order 
of the 29th of December, 1879, referred 
to in the Question. By this, my hon. 
and learned Friend will observe the 
salaries of the Registrars and Assistant 
Registrars of the Common Law Divi- 
sions were left at their former amounts, 
while the salaries of the Registrars and 
Assistant Registrars of the Chancery 
Division were considerably reduced ; so 
that, in fact, the officers of the Chancery 
and Common Law Divisions respectively 
are now on much more equal terms as 
regards salary than they formerly were. 
As to the last part of the Question of 
my hon. and learned Friend, I beg to 
say that the matter is not one in which 
the Government can interfere. 


ARMY—HONORARY COLONELCTES— 
GENERAL MACDONALD, C.B. 


Mr. TREVELYAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
the case that an honorary Colonelcy, of 
the annual value of £1,350, has been 
conferred upon Lieutenant General the 
Honourable James W. B. Macdonald, 
C.B.; whether it is the case that that 
officer has never done Military duty as 
a General, but has for many years held 
the office of private secretary to the 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief; 
whether this appointment to an honor- 
ary Coloneley was in accordance with the 


Colonelcies have been awarded; and, 
whether he, having expressed his inten- 
tion to abolish the system and substitute 
for it pay and pensions for general 
officers analogous to those of admirals, 
will take steps as soon as possible to 
carry out his intention in order to pre- 
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Mr. CHILDERS: My reply to the 
Question of my hon. Friend must be 
generally in the affirmative. General 
James Macdonald has been appointed 
Colonel of a regiment with not £1,350, 
but £1,000 a-year. He gains in income 
by his appointment £450 a-year. He 
has not done military duty as a General ; 
but being already in receipt of a good- 
service pension, and being a C.B., heis 
eligible by custom—there are no written 
rules—for the Coloneley of a regiment. 
I am not in favour of the present system 
of pay and pensions for general officers ; 
and, asI recently stated to the House, 
I hope soon to take up the question with 
a view to making the Colonelcies of 
regiments strictly honorary appoint- 
ments. Until then, I cannot undertake 
to disturb the present custom. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (I[RELAND) —AP- 
POINTMENTS TO THE MAGISTRACY. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that in the county 
of Tyrone, of which Lord Charlemont is 
the Lord Lieutenant, with a population 
of 215,000, of whom 120,000 are Ca- 
tholics, among the 120 magistrates of 
that county there is not a single Catholic 
included; whether it is a fact that in 
the county of Fermanagh, with a popu- 
lation of 92,000, of whom upwards of 
51,000 are Catholics, there are 65 magis- 
trates, of whom not one is a Catholic ; 
whether complaints have not been fre- 
quently made of the persistent exclusion 
from the magistracy of those professing 
the same faith as the majority of the 
population, more especially in the pro- 
vince of Ulster; whether repeated re- 
presentations, both public and private, 
have not been made to the Irish Execu- 
tive, that there are Catholic gentlemen 
in those counties at Cookstown, Stra- 
bane, Omagh, Enniskillen, and other 
districts fully qualified in every respect 
to be placed in the Commission of the 
Peace ; and, whether, in view of the fore- 
going circumstances, he will communicate 
with the Lord Chancellor of Ireland the 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government 
that all just causes of complaint with 
respect to the constitution of the magis- 
terial bench, and the exclusion of Ca- 
tholics therefrom, should be forthwith 
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removed ? 
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information as to the religious opinions 
of the magistrates of the County Tyrone; 
but I suppose there can be no doubt 
that a large proportion of them are Pro- 
testant Episcopalians. [Mr. Catian: 
All.] The hon. Member says ‘‘all.”” Pro- 
bably he is better informed than I am. 
I have not inquired into the matter, 
and I do not see very well how I could 
do so. No complaints have been made 
to the Lord Lieutenant of the persistent 
exclusion from the magistracy of persons 
professing the same faith as the majority 
of the population. Had such repre- 
sentations been made to the Irish Go- 
vyernment since we took Office, they 
would have been attended to. I am 
quite aware that representations have 
been made to previous Governments, 
and I have communicated with my noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland on the subject. I need not 
state we are very anxious to remedy any 
just complaint with regard to appoint- 
ments to the magistracy, having regard 
to the actual qualifications of the per- 
sons appointed. 


WAYS AND MEANS—DRAWBACK ON 
EXPORTED BEER. 


Mr. WHITWORTH asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he would state 
in what year the arrangement was made 
fixing 55 degrees as the basis of calcula- 
tion for the drawback on exported beer ; 
what has been the estimated quantities 
of malt used in beer exported since the 
55 degrees arrangement was made, and 
what amount has been paid to the ex- 
porters as drawback ; and, what would 
have been the estimated quantity of malt, 
and what would have been the amount 
drawback, if 60 degrees had been the 
basis ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it was in 
the year 1861 that the question of draw- 
back on exported beer was reviewed ; 
and at that time the present standard of 
specific gravity—55 degrees—was sub- 
stituted for the previous standard of 
54 degrees. With regard to the second 


part of the Question, the estimated 
quantity of malt which has been used 
in beer exported has been 23,027,000 
bushels, and the drawback paid upon it 
has been £3,125,000. Hadthatstandard, 
instead of being 55 degrees, been 60 de- 
grees, the estimated quantity of malt 
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exported would have been 21,117,000 
bushels, and the drawback upon it would 
have been £2,865,000, or less by about 
£160,000 than the sum which has been 
paid. 


JUDICATURE ACT (IRELAND)—SALA. 
RIES OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether it is a fact 
that gentlemen have been appointed to 
the position of first class clerks in the 
Chancery Divisional Office of the High 
Court of Justice in Ireland, or some of 
the branches thereof, and awarded the 
maximum salary annexed to the office, 
although they had not previously been 
in the permanent Civil Service of the 
Crown, whilst several clerks of the same 
grade in the three Common Law divi- 
sions, with long service varying from 
twenty to upwards of thirty years, will 
be required by the Treasury to graduate 
from the minimum to the maximum 
salary by small increments yearly; and, 
if so, what are the grounds for this dis- 
tinction, especially where it is provided 
by the Irish Judicature Act that officers 
of the Courts amalgamated by that mea- 
sure were to be entitled to augmented 
salaries where their duties were increased 
by the operation of the Act ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the 82nd section of the Judicature 
Act (Ireland) empowered the Lord 
Chancellor to re-organize the staff and 
salaries of the officers personally at- 
tached to his Office. His Lordship ac- 
cordingly recommended that two of 
these offices, with salaries respectively 
of £300 to £450, and £200 to £300, 
should be merged into a single office of 
first-class clerk with a salary of £350 to 
£450 a-year; and he proposed to appoint 
his crier, who had been in receipt of a 
salary, in virtue of that office, of £300, 
to this new office, reducing the salary of 
crier to £100 a-year. In consideration, 
however, that the gentleman thus ap- 
pointed was a barrister of considerable 
official experience, and thathe was giving 
up emoluments which he had received 
for acting as the Lord Chancellor’s pri- 
vate secretary, his Lordship recom- 
mended that he should at once receive 
the maximum salary of his office. No 
first-class or other clerk in the Common 
Law Division will receive, under the 
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recent organization, a less salary than 
he was previously receiving, and anyone 
who has been able to show that the result 
of such re-organization has been to affect 
his prospects of salary or promotion has 
been awarded compensation for such loss. 


MOTION. 


— ao Qom— 


PRIVILEGE — NEW WRIT FOR THE 
CITY OF CHESTER—ACCEPTANCE 
OF THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ 
for the electing of two Members to serve in this 
present Parliament for the City of Chester, in 
the room of the Right honourable John George 
Dodson and the Honourable Beilby Lawley, 
whose election has been determined to be void.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE (rising at the same 
time as Mr. Gorst, who had given Notice 
of an Amendment to refer the subject 
to a Select Committee), said, he had an 
announcement to make which he thought 
would simplify the question before the 
House. It was to the effect that within 
the last few days, since the Notice of 
Motion and Amendment was given, Mr. 
Dodson had accepted the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds, so that 
the seat was now void. It seemed to him 
that the Mover of the Motion was acting 
in a description of concert with the 
Mover of the Amendment. However, 
he was not inclined to take exception to 
what was proposed ; but he was anxious 
it should be known that the right hon. 
Gentleman had accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, so that his seat was vacant. 

Mr. GORST said, that after the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister he did not 
propose to take up the time of the House 
by discussing the question whether, if 
Mr. Dodson had not accepted the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
he would at the present moment be 
Member for Chester ; because that, he 
thought, was wholly unnecessary. But 
he should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, or one of his Colleagues, before 
this Motion was disposed of, to explain to 
the House of Commons two things—first 
of all, whether there was any precedent 
in the longcourse of their Parliamentary 
history of a Minister of the Crown accept- 
ing so humble an office. as Steward 
of Her Majesty’s Chiltern Hundreds ; 
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secondly, whether, in the whole course 
of their Parliamentary history, there was 
any record or precedent for the Chiltern 
Hundreds being conferred upon a Mem- 
ber of that House the validity of whose 
election was about to be called in ques- 
tion ? 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
wished to put a Question to his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
with regard to the extraordinary ap- 
pointment conferred upon Mr. Dodson. 
He also wished the Speaker to be good 
enough to inform the House whether 
such an appointment could be conferred 
upon a Gentleman who was the subject 
of an Election Petition? He would ask 
also whether, if the election of Mr. 
Dodson was void in consequence of a 
subsequent decision on the Petition as 
to the previous election for Chester, Mr. 
Dodson was or was not liable to penal- 
ties for having sat in the House from 
the date of his second election? Sir 
Erskine May, in his book on Purliamen- 
tary Procedure, mentioned a case which 
happened in 1847-8, where a Member 
thought he might be disqualified in 
respect of a Government contract. In 
that case the Member was allowed to 
take the Chiltern Hundreds, because 
the House was not cognizant of the 
possible disqualification. In the case of 
Mr. Dodson, however, it. was; When 
the Stewardship of the Chiltern ,Hun- 
dreds was granted, the House proceeded 
at once to issue a New Writ; but the 
Stewardship was conferred on Mr. Dod- 
son at a time when the House could not 
issue a New Writ. There was to be a 
Commission to inquire into the proceed- 
ings at Chester; and, therefore, they 
could not issue a New Writ for that 
borough, although they had conferred 
that appointment on Mr. Dodson. He 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) wished to 
ask whether conferring the Chiltern 
Hundreds on Mr. Dodson was not con- 
trary to the traditions of Parliament, 
and the rules laid down by Sir Erskine 
May? When the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds was given to a Mem- 
ber during the Recess, it was given to 
that Member to relieve him of his obli- 
gations ; but it did not vacate the seat. 
The same regulation, however, did not 
apply when the Stewardship was given 
during the Sitting of Parliament. He 
should like to ask the Attorney Gene- 


ral, who had, undoubtedly, considered 
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the question—for it was plain that a 
maneuvre had been executed—whether 
Mr. Dodson vacated his seat from the 
date of the Return made by the Judges, 
or whether it had always been vacant 
and the election void? He should also 
like to ask whether the conferring of 
the Chiltern Hundreds on a Member at 
a period when a New Writ could not 
be issued relieved him sufficiently from 
the representation of his original seat 
to enable him to stand for another con- 
stituency ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that, although the 
hon. Member had addressed Questions to 
the Speaker, perhaps he would be allowed 
to answer some of those which had been 
put to himself. He really did not under- 
stand the position which the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
wished toassumein that matter. Thehon. 
Member appeared to be mixing up two 
questions which were entirely distinct. 
The simple fact was, that Mr. Dodson, 
having taken his seat for Chester by ob- 
taining a majority on the poll, a Petition 
was presented against his Return. On 
his taking Office a New Writ was issued, 
and he was elected a second time. 
After his second election, when the 
time for petitioning had expired, the 
first election was declared void. The 
hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) had withdrawn his 
Amendment. If it had been discussed, 
he thought it would have been found 
that Mr. Dodson was no longer a Member 
of the House for any purpose, and that the 
decision and Report of the Judges on the 
first election would have caused him to 
vacate his seat for all purposes. But he 
knew that some entertained opinions in 
a contrary direction. He understood that 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham thought that, although Mr. Dodson 
could not sit or vote in the House, still 
he was a Member of the House for some 
purpose. If any attention were given 
to that opinion, both Mr. Dodson himself 
and the new constituency which might 
elect him might be put in an unfair posi- 
tion. In order, therefore, to get rid en- 
tirely of the doubt raised by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member, 
although he entirely dissented from it, 
it had been deemed best to grant to Mr. 
Dodson, on his application, the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds. The hon. 
Member for Portsmouth spoke of that 
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as a manoeuvre; but it was no such thing. 
It was strictly in accordance with prece- 
dent, and had been approved by a former 
Leader of that House whose authority 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would respect. 
Wherever there had been a question of 
doubt as to a Member’s right to sit in that 
House, it had been usual to solve it by 
granting him the Chiltern Hundreds, 
although he held Office under the Crown. 
In 1808 Mr. Bagot was returned for Cas- 
tle Rising, and he was also appointed Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
but there being at that time two Under 
Secretaries of State sitting in the House, 
the question arose whether he could take 
his seat in the House. He continued as 
Under Secretary, and the question being 
raised whether he had been rightly 
elected, the Chiltern Hundreds was 
granted to him. That precedent was 
much discussed in 1864 in connection 
with the question whether a fifth Secre- 
tary of State could sit in the House. 
Speaking of that precedent, Mr. Disraeli 
then said that Mr. Bagot was appointed 
as Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that there were two Under Se- 
cretaries of State then sitting in that 
House, that Mr. Bagot immediately 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, that the 
Attorney General had endeavoured to 
frame an argument on it that he did 
not vacate his seat by taking Office as 
Under Secretary ; but he (Mr. Disraeli) 
apprehended that it was the common 
course for Members of Parliament to 
accept the Chiltern Hundreds, even if 
they held any other office. Now, that 
was precisely the case to which they were 
now referring. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
After the Member has been unseated for 
bribery ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): The hon. Member for 
Portsmouth seemed to say that there was 
some connection between Mr. Dodson’s 
accepting the Chiltern Hundreds and the 
fact that he had been subjected to a 
Petition against his return for Chester. 
But there was no such connection. Mr. 
Dodson had ceased to be Member for 
Chester, and he had received the Chiltern 
Hundreds though holding another Office 
underthe Crown. The contention of the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth appeared 
to be that, because a Petition had 
been heard and determined upon, Mr. 
Dodson was not to sit for any other 
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constituency until the Writ was issued 
for the City of Chester; and he sup- 
posed, according to that, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth held that if the 
city were to be disfranchised, Mr. Dodson 
would never be able to sit again. 
He would only refer to one other prece- 
dent—that in 1782, when Lord Althorpe 
was elected for two constituencies. He 
wished to act for the latter of the two, 
and the question arising as to whether, 
it not being at a time of General Elec- 
tion, he could be returned for two con- 
stituencies, the Chiltern Hundreds was 
granted to him for the express purpose 
of solving the doubt, although he then 
held Office under the Crown. Wherever 
there was a question of doubt, that doubt 
could be always solved by granting the 
office of the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that the Motion had been brought 
forward from motives of friendship to- 
wards the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to extricate him from what 
appeared to be an anomalous and a dis- 
agreeable position. The Motion and the 
Amendment had had the effect on the 
Government of inducing them to confer 
a further office on the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Under those circumstances, he did 
not know whether it was necessary for 
him to continue his friendly action to- 
wards the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. But with the permission 
of the House he would withdraw his 
Motion for the issue of the Writ—[‘‘ No, 
no!”” }|—and consult further with his hon. 
Friends as to what course it might be 
necessary to take. 


Question put, and negatived. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—onon—— 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—[But 276.} 

(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in rising to 
move that the Bill be now read a third 
time, said: Sir, we have had 12 sittings 
on this measure, and it is not necessary 
that I should now detain the House 
long. This is, I believe the last speech 
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which I can possibly make on the Bill. 
Generally speaking, the Minister who 
has charge of a measure when the third 
reading comes on explains what changes 
may have been made in it during its 
progress through Committee. Although 
so much has been said of a change of 
front in reference to this measure, there 
has been absolutely almost no change 
in the Bill. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] I maintain 
there has been absolutely almost none. 
Two clauses have been introduced in 
Committee which we did not think 
necessary ; but they were thought neces- 
sary by others to remove possible in- 
convenience, which we gladly accepted. 
An explanation has been made of one of 
the conditions of the 1st clause. That 
was in order to make clear what was 
our meaning when we brought in the 
Bill; and with regard to the only change 
that could possibly be said to be made 
in the Bill, the limitation of the amount, 
we have always stated we did not con- 
sider even one below that amount would 
practically make much difference; the 
effect of the Bill would not in any way 
be altered by the limitation. Therefore, 
I maintain I have nochanges to explain, 
because the Bill is practically unchanged. 
But in the long discussions which have 
been held, there have been many objec- 
tions stated and a good many hard 
words used. Ido not know whether the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) is in the House. He led the 
opposition to the Bill originally, and I 
rather think I must look to him as ex- 
pressing more clearly than anyone else 
his strong disapprobation of the Bill. 
In fact, the hon. Member has a remark- 
able faculty of wrapping up his argu- 
ment in a short sentence and thereby 
saving his opponent much trouble. He 
led the opposition to the Bill because he 
said it contained all the noxious features 
of the Land Act of 1870. In so saying 
he saved me a great deal of trouble, 
because if I could show that it carried 
out the Land Act of 1870 I could do a 
great deal to justify it. He said he had 
a great suspicion that throughout these 
proceedings the object of the Govern- 
ment had been to create a state of chaos 
and confusion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am aware I did 
make that observation; but I wish to 
say one word in explanation. It was 
wrung from me in a moment of haste 
by the ironical cheers of Gentlemen 
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opposite. I regret that the remark fell 
from me, and I am very glad to have 
the opportunity of entirely withdraw- 
ing it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am very 
glad the hon. Gentleman has made that 
explanation. I am obliged to him for 
making it; and I make no further com- 
ment on it. I was quite sure when he 
came to think over the matter the hon. 
Gentleman would be sorry for having 
uttered the statement. Another objec- 
tion was that the Bill was brought for- 
ward for purely Parliamentary reasons 
—to prevent possible obstruction from 
the Irish Members. That objection was 
made by the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton), 
not in this House, but at a meeting of 
some of his constituents on Saturday 
last. I generally read the noble Lord’s 
speeches with a good deal of attention— 
they are very well worth reading. I 
find that on Saturday the noble Lord 
said— 

‘The sole and only reason why this Irish 
Bill was introduced was to buy off a ‘ block’ by 
the Home Rule Party.’’ 


That statement of the noble Lord was 
made, no doubt, after dinner; but only 
a few days before the noble Lord, in a 
well-reasoned speech, gave the Govern- 
ment credit for their real motive in 
bringing the Bill forward, and he did so 
in avery handsome manner. He said 
in allusion to me— 

“« My idea, no doubt, was that there might be 
a few cases in which the landlords will act 
harshly, and if I could, ina simple form nobody 
could dispute, eliminate the hard cases from the 
processes of ejectment, it would be much more 
easy to maintain the law during the winter.”’ 
That was a very reasonable explanation, 
and I am sorry the noble Lord did not 
abide by it. Another ground of objec- 
tion was this—that inasmuch as many 
Home Rule Members acting with the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
were not satisfied with the Bill, and 
spoke of it in disparaging terms, there- 
fore we ought to drop it. These last 
two objections answer one another—the 
one being founded on the supposition 
that we brought in the Bill to remove 
the opposition of a very small section of 
the House, and the other that we ought 
to drup it because they opposed it. If 
we did drop the Bill on that account it 
would be giving the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork and his Friends a power 
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over the legislation of the country which 
would be very unwise and disadvantage- 
ous to Ireland. But I will leave these 
criticisms and say a word or two on what 
are the main objections to the measure. 
First, it is said it was a sop, and, there- 
fore, a stimulus to agitation ; and next, 
that there is no justification for a mea- 
sure which we deemed exceptional, and 
which we supported as such. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. Plunket) 
made a remark on the very last day of the 
debate whichI thought at the time unfair. 
He very rarely says anything one can 
call unfair; and, with his acknowledged 
oratorical power, he has very little excuse 
for making such a remark ; but he said 
he was glad to have extorted from me 
an adverse opinion to the agitation now 
proceeding in Ireland. I appeal to the 
House whether, from the first speech I 
made on the Bill, I have lost an oppor- 
tunity of expressing my very strong opi- 
nion—as strong as his own—of the mis- 
chief—I may say the wickedness—of 
much of that agitation. The House will 
allow me to say a word or two on that 
subject. I denounce the object of that agi- 
tation; I cannot do so in too strong 
terms. The avowed object is an appeal 
to tenant farmers to pay such rent only as 
they think they ought to pay. [‘‘No, 
no!’’] I could quote the words to that 
effect used over and over again. [The 
O’DonocuvE : I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to do so.] Was not the expres- 
sion used, ‘‘ Keep a grip of the land?” 
I still more deplore and condemn the 
means by which that agitation has been 
promoted. Many of the speeches made 
with the view of promoting it it has been 
my duty toread. I think they were as 
cowardly as wicked. Very often there 
was a skilful endeavour to keep within 
the law, while speeches were made by 
persons who, if they understood human 
nature at all, especially that of those 
they were addressing, must have known 
them to be calculated to tempt them to 
break the law; and the result has been 
that many of those speeches made to 
excitable and distressed men have ex- 
cited many outrages of great cruelty to 
tenant farmers, torture to animals, one 
case of murder, and other outrages en- 
dangering the lives of many law-abiding 
and innocent people. I need not say 
more, but I cannot allow the Bill to leave 
the House without letting it be clearly 
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understood what my opinion is about 
this anti-rent agitation. There are two 
ways of dealing with that, as with all 
agitation. You may ignore the cause 
of it, or you may acknowledge the cause 
of it; we may refuse to hear anything 
but the speeches of the agitators, and 
we may blind our eyes to any fact except 
these atrocities. Or, on the other hand, 
while doing our utmost to preserve law 
and order, we may try to find out why 
law is resisted and order endangered. 
This last course the Government feel 
they ought to take. How comes this 
agitation to be so active? The House 
will bear in mind this fact—that this 
anti-rent agitation is most active in those 
parts of Ireland which are most dis- 
tressed. There can be no doubt about 
it. It is not easy to prove the connec- 
tion between the two. Very often the 
most lawless individual is bynomeans the 
most distressed —perhaps they may not 
be distressed atall. The districts where 
there is most lawlessness are in Mayo 
and Galway ; they have also been much 
distressed; but there is one curious 
and instructive exception: there is great 
distress in parts of Donegal and hardly 
any lawlessness. The rights of the 
tenant are fully acknowledged in Done- 
gal, where there is less of this lawless- 
ness. The fact that distress and law- 
lessness do go much together is a 
warning to us to consider the causes of 
the distress, and also a ground of hope 
that if we can improve the condition of 
Ireland we shall have less lawlessness 
to contend with. That I believe, and it 
should encourage us in our long and 
arduous efforts to improve that con- 
dition, though I do not say that this 
Bill, or even a permanent measure 
dealing with the Land Laws, will en- 
tirely avert the danger of distress. 
We ought to bear in mind some rather 
remarkable facts. It will be acknow- 
ledged that, however severe the present 
distress may be, it is nothing like so in- 
tense as it was in the terrible famine 
years, and that there was then much 
less disorder than there is now. The 
reason is there is more access to the dis- 
tressed districts from without ; they are 
not so isolated as they were. Formerly 
the sufferers thought their cry would 
not be heard; but now constant com- 
munication with the outside world in- 
spires them with hope that their condi- 
tion will be considered. I believe that 
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means this—that even in those districts 
where there are most invectives against 
English rule and the English Parliament 
we shall find, in spite of the invectives, 
unconscious hope and unexpressed reli- 
ance upon the justice of the Imperial Par- 
liament, and the belief—at any rate, the 
hope and expectation—that we shall 
make things better for them in the end. 
Let not that hope be disappointed ; but 
it will be disappointed if we simply deal 
with agitation such as this by repression 
without endeavouring to find out the 
cause, and without taking from the agi- 
tators the grounds on which they rest. 
So much for the charge that this Bill is 
a weak concession to the agitators. Our 
opinion of them is as strong as that of 
any hon. Gentleman in this House ; but 
we believe that we shall take from agi- 
tation its excuse by measures such as 
these. As to the objection that there is 
no justification for this Bill, I would 
ask hon. Members, and, if it was 
in Order, I would ask noble Lords 
to put themselves in the position of 
the Government, whose duty it is to 
administer the law. What would the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) feel to be his duty if he 
were in my place? We find in the dis- 
tressed districts farmers crowded to- 
gether in barren mountain farms, unable 
to live off their farms except in the 
workhouse, and hardly able to live on 
them even in good times, with no other 
means of living in their homes in Ire- 
land and no means of going elsewhere. 
Well, many of these men in these bad 
years, and especially in this bad year, 
are unable to pay their rent by reason of 
the bad harvest. I know it has been 
stated that they are able to pay their 
rent, and it is merely the agitators will 
not let them, and that it may be so in 
one or two cases I can believe; but I do 
not imagine any hon. Member will deny 
that in the vast majority of cases the 
non-payment of rent arises from in- 
ability to pay, and that inability arises 
from the bad harvests. This, it is said, 
means that they are unable to fulfil their 
contracts, and then political economists 
—some of the old school, but not all— 
a great many political economists who 
have become such for this measure, who 
were very rarely, if ever, heard of as 
such before—cry as with one voice, 
‘‘Contracts are sacred, and above all 
this contract to pay rent.”” And then is 
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heard the maxim, Fiat justitia ruat 
celum, which I suppose in this par- 
ticular instance may be interpreted, 
‘‘Let the rent be paid though the 
heavens fall; let these contracts be ful- 
filled or let the law take its course.” 
Consider what that means. It means 
one thing, at any rate—that we who ad- 
minister the law are not to leave the law 
to itself, but are to back it with all the 
force we have at our disposal. I do not 
deny that that ought to be the meaning; 
law must be enforced and carried out or 
society is utterly disorganized ; but then 
we must consider what is this law that 
is to be enforced. It means that the 
present law of ejectment shall be en- 
forced this year in those districts at all 
risks, under all circumstances, and re- 
gardless of any consequences. Now, 
ought this to be done? That is the sole 
question for us to consider. What is 
this law of ejectment? It has been 
proved that it is a special Irish law, 
giving special powers to the Irish land- 
lord, not to recover rent, but to recover 
land if the rent be not paid. We must 
remember that we cannot always for 
contract debts seize what we find ina 
man’s house. You cannot seize instru- 
ments of trade, and, to some extent, 
land is the instrument of these people’s 
trade. Then comes the question, may 
not the Irish landlord do what he will 
with his own, like an English or a Scotch 
landlord? Now comes in the Land Law. 
We have to consider, not merely the 
ejectment law, but the Land Law passed 
10 years ago. The 38rd clause of the 
Land Act declared that the Irish land- 
lord was not in the same position as the 
English or Scotch landlord, and that if 
he tried to do exactly as he pleased 
with his own he had to pay for it. 
I do not think anyone can doubt 
that he could not raise his rent with- 
out paying compensation, that he could 
not get rid of a tenant for anything 
except non-payment of rent, and even in 
that case, in some circumstances, with- 
out running the risk of having to pay 
compensation. We find this isthe Land 
Law, and we have to consider this law as 
well as the ejectment law, and therecomes 
a clashing of laws. I believe the Yth 
Clause of the Land Act has in its letter 
very much of the principle of this tem- 
porary Bill; at any rate, itisin harmony 
with the spirit of the law; and then we 
ask ourselves this question—What does 
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the spirit of the Land Law require? It 
requires what we think its letter secured 
in the circumstances of the year 1870, 
and what we cannot at all doubt, from 
what was stated in the debates, was the 
feeling of the enormous majority of the 
House as to what would be the letter of 
the law if we had passed it in the cir- 
cumstances now existing. While en- 
deavouring to carry out the spirit of the 
law and to make an amendment of its 
letter, we are merely doing what justice 
requires—we are merely enacting, asa 
temporary measure, that the landlord 
shall be discouraged from taking ad- 
vantage of this special legal power, and 
depriving tenants of their interest in 
their holdings, and that, if determined 
to deprive them, they shall have the 
penalty of compensation hanging over 
their heads. That isallwe wish. Iam 
not going into the old question of what 
is an interest in a holding. Dves any- 
one deny that it was something valuable 
to a tenant? If not, why compensate 
him for being deprived of it? It is per- 
fectly clear it must be something valuable 
to the tenant. It is certain that in the 
great majority of cases outside Ulster 
the tenant has something in his holding 
which is considered to be of value. If 
the tenant were allowed to sell his in- 
terest by his landlord he could do so, 
as we find throughout a great part of 
Ireland that where a tenant wishes to 
sell he readily finds a purchaser. Well, 
then, we say that we are carrying out the 
spirit of the Land Act when we say that 
a landlord should not take advantage of 
the calamity of this year to deprive his 
tenant of his holding without the possi- 
bility of his getting anything for it. By 
what we propose to do we do not invade 
the sanctity of contracts. We leave the 
landlord creditor in the same position 
as other creditors, the money-lender, 
the baker, and the shopkeeper. All we 
do is, we impose conditions upon un- 
reasonable evictions for this year and 
next, so fencing round the imposition as 
to avoid the possibility of hardship. That 
is all wedo. I may be told that these are 
abstract grounds, and asked what are 
our practical reasons. Well, I must say 
a word or two about statistics. I have 
nothing to take back from the statistics 
I first laid before the House. I said on 
the second reading that evictions had 
increased and were increasing. I had 
before me Returns, hurried Returns, no 
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doubt; but I have other Returns pre- 
pared with greater care and after a tho- 
rough examination—and they strengthen 
rather than weaken my case. I stated 
that during the five years ending with 
1877 there were 508 evictions ; in 1878, 
743; in 1879, 1,098; and up to the 
20th of June, 1880, 1,060 evictions. Iam 
told that in these cases many persons 
were re-admitted as care-takers. I never 
denied that that was so; I distinctly 
stated that it wasso. But what is the 
position of acare-taker? He loses what- 
ever interest he has in his holding; the 
article that was saleable becomes un- 
saleable. I received a Return this 
morning from the Constabulary which 
abundantly proves the constant increase 
in evictions, especially in this year. I 
speak now of evictions for non-payment 
of rent only. In 1877 there were 261 such 
evictions ; 80 were re-admitted as care- 
takers, leaving 181; in 1878 608 evic- 
tions, 171 re-admitted, leaving 437; in 
1879, 903 evictions, 373 re-admitted, 
leaving 530; and in the first half of this 
year there were 995 evictions for non- 
payment of rent, the number of tenants 
re-admitted as care-takers was 392, leav- 
ing 603 evicted; whereas in 1877 the 
number actually evicted was only 181. 
[Mr. Grsson: Have these Returns been 
checked by the sub-sheriffs?] I do 
not think they have. I rely on the Re- 
turns of the Constabulary, and it should 
be remembered that in so far as they 
arenot complete Returns they are against 
my case and not for it, because they 
merely contain those that come within 
the knowledge of the Constabulary. I 
stated that since the 1st of January in this 
year 107 officers of Constabulary and 
3,330 men have been employed in pro- 
tecting process-servers alone in the West 
Riding of Galway, and 16 officers and 
626 men in carrying out the actual 
evictions. The number by the amended 
Return turns out to be greater, for I find 
that in protecting process-servers alone 
in the West Riding of Galway there 
were employed altogether in 63 cases 145 
officers and 4,290 men—an average of 
almost 70 men being necessary to protect 
the men engaged in serving the common 
processes of the law. In considering 
these statistics I have not to dwell upon 
what has happened, but rather upon 
what we fear may happen. We have 
brought in this Bill very much as a pre- 
cautionary measure. No matter what 
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may be the justice or otherwise of the 
eviction — no matter how harsh the 
landlord may be, unless I have a Bill 
of this kind I am bound to follow the 
eviction in the distressed districts, and 
to clothe it with all the’ force the 
law can give it. Whether it is hard 
or whether it is humane, whether 
it is taking from these men against 
whom the evictions are directed that 
which really belongs to them, I am 
bound to carry out the letter of the law. 
And I say, further, at the risk of what 
may be said of me by hon. Members 
from Ireland opposite afterwards, that I 
ought to carry out the letter of the law. 
Tamvery loth to be put into that position. 
For the odium that may be cast upon me 
or upon the Government I do not care; 
but I am determined that the responsi- 
bility shall rest entirely upon the Parlia- 
ment. This is all we propose to do. 
We propose to discourage the possibly 
harsh and greedy landlords from taking 
advantage of an exceptional calamity. I 
am told we are guarding against a small 
minority of bad landlords and heaping 
ruin upon good landlords. Well, in the 
first place, I believe the effects of the 
Bill to be enormously exaggerated. I 
saw @ curious specimen of that exagge- 
ration in the leading journal this morn- 
ing. That journal says thatthe Bill has 
already had a great effect in the stopping 
of the sales in the Encumbered Estates 
Court. Well, the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite moved for a Return. Itis 
a curious Return; hopeful in some re- 
spects, showing what the Land Act of 
1870 did. In the year ending Novem- 
ber 1, 1870, the property sold in that 
Court was just about £750,000, in 1878 
it amounted to £1,327,000, in 1879 it 
fell to about £800,000, under the bene- 
ficent rule of the late Government, and 
from November |, 1879, to July 17 this 
year, it had fallen off in a larger pro- 
portion, the Return being £335,000 odd. 
Well, how could this Bill have had to do 
with that falling off? It fell off in pro- 
portion to the distress in the country— 
as the sales of other articles fell off from 
bad harvests or other causes, and as the 
sale of land in England and Scotland 
doubtless fell off. I say, therefore, that 
the charge upon me, or upon the Go- 
vernment, or upon this Bill of causing a 
stoppage of the sales in the Land Court, 
only shows the amazingly exaggerated 
feelings withwhich this measure has been 
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regarded from first to last. In so far as 
there has been any effect produced, I 
maintain, in the strongest possible terms, 
that we are not responsible for it. What 
we did was this—We brought in a Bill 
which could not harm, I will not say the 
exceptionally good landlords, but even 
the tolerably good landlords; it could 
only affect the exceptional and unreason- 
able landlords. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) says 
that thousands of landlords will be 
ruined. Statement after statement was 
made that the real provision of the Bill 
was to suspend payment of rent. Well, 
if the Irish landlords persist in saying 
that, and in saying it so loudly and so 
unanimously as they have done, I am 
not surprized that some tenants have 
believed it. I very much lament that it 
is so, because there will be a great mis- 
conception in any case of the effect of the 
Bill. There will be great disappoint- 
ment on the part of the Irish tenants if 
the Bill is not finally passed ; and if it is 
passed there will also, in some cases, be 
disappointment. All this arises because 
the observations and explanations of 
those who support the measure are not 
listened to. It is possible, on that ac- 
count, that some tenants will be greatly 
disappointed. I maintain that the con- 
ditions which fence round this Bill are 
such that I fully believe there is not a 
landlord in this House, I would even say 
there is not a friend of a landlord in this 
House who will say that evictions ought 
to take place, if these conditions are ful- 
filled. I do not believe that Judges of 
the County Court can be found who will 
say that the penalty of eviction ought to 
be imposed except when these conditions 
exist—first, that the tenant is unable to 
pay; secondly, that his inability to pay 
arises from the distress ; thirdly, that he 
has made a reasonable offer in accordance 
with his circumstances ; and, lastly, that 
the landlord has made no proposal of a 
reasonable alternative. Itis stated that 
I have cast reflections upon Irish land- 
lords. Thatis not so. I have over and 
over again stated that as a body they 
have behaved well in difficult circum- 
stances. Atany rate, I do not think so 
ill of them as to believe that many of 
them will be affected by this Bill. This 
Bill will only affect a small minority of 
exacting landlords whowill fear the Court 
and thepenalty. But the great body of 
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the tenants will feel that they have the 
protection of thelaw. I believe that you 
will vastly improve the relations of land- 
lord and tenant, even in the disturbed 
districts, because the tenant will rely 
upon the County Court, and you will in 
this way transfer the dispute from the 
open field to this Court. You will bring 
in the interposition of the Judge in place 
of the police on the one hand and the 
resistance of the tenant on the other, 
We regret the opposition which has been 
shown to this Bill, and, above all, that 
of the Irish landlords and their friends, 
We regret that the majority of the iand- 
lords have this view of the Bill. I am 
very sorry they have misconceived its 
meaning. If they had taken the Bill in 
its real meaning I do not believe any 
Member in this House would have suf- 
fered; hardly any of their friends would 
have suffered from it. They would have 
found that this Bill would not have 
operated against them, because their 
action would not have been unjust. On 
the other hand, they would have found 
that the knowledge of these legal tri- 
bunals would have made processes of 
law ‘easier to carry out. But I take 
comfort in this—that a large majority of 
hon. Members and the representatives of 
the people have co-operated with us, and 
understood this Bill in the sense in which 
it was brought forward, and I have good 
hopes that Parliament will confirm their 
decision. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time,” —(Ir. W. E. Forster.) 


Mr. TOTTENHAM, in rising to 
move— 


‘That no justification has been shown for a 
departure from the vital principles of the Irish 
Land Act 1870, which, while recognizing in all 
future tenancies the claim of a tenant for com- 
pensation for improvements, made the non- 
payment of rent a bar toa claim for compen- 
sation for disturbance ; and this House depre- 
cates legislation which, even as a temporary 
expedient, remits to a public officer the regula- 
tion of rents, and which places upon one class 
only the burden of relief of exceptional dis- 
tress,”’ 
said, that he based his opposition to the 
Bill on many different grounds—first, 
because it was in opposition to the 9th 
clause of the Land Act of 1870; secondly, 
because the Government had entirely 
failed to substantiate the facts alleged 
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and the Returns presented to Parliament 
were susceptible of an entirely different 
interpretation from that which was put 
upon them. Thirdly, there had been an 
entire omission of the recognized fact 
that the increase of evictions had been 
most marked in Ulster, where the tenant 
right custom prevailed, and in the dis- 
tricts where there was an agitation 
against payment of rent, and an un- 
willingness to pay other just debts. 
Fourthly, the distress had been greatly 
exaggerated for the purposes, in most 
cases, of the agitators. Fifthly, because 
the Government had shown no sympathy 
for the hundreds of landowners who 
would be thrown into distress by the 
Bill; and, lastly, because he believed the 
Bill to be the forerunner of an attack 
upon the rights of property, which, from 
the speeches and writings of some right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, it was well 
known would find favour in their sight. 
What had become of the insinuations so 
freely scattered, and the hypotheses raised 
by the right hon. and hon. and learned 
Members who had acted throughout as 
counsel for the prosecution of the unfor- 
tunate landlord, and who had lost no 
opportunity of throwing dirt at him be- 
hind his back? Where were the 15,000 
people out on the roadside? Why, as 
had been shown by one statement after 
another, and by the Return forced out of 
the Government, ina large proportion of 
cases they had been reinstated in their 
farms as tenants, or admitted by the land- 
lord as care-takers pending redemp- 
tion of their interests by them on pay- 
ment of what they owed. The Prime 
Minister had a!so said, by way of heap- 
ing further obloquy on the unfortunate 
landlord, that the number of evictions in 
the second half-year of 1880 was likely 
to go on increasing and to exceed the 
first half-year, because the first half-year 
had exceeded the proportion of the pre- 
vious year. In this matter, as well as 
in every other branch of the case, hon. 
Members were utterly without any data 
or statistics to form any opinion upon, 
except a Return, No. 254, dated the Ist 
of July inst.; but those acquainted with 
Ireland knew that it was in the early 
months of the year that ejectment pro- 
ceedings were always the most numerous, 
owing both to the fact that the majority 
of agricultural tenancies expired in No- 
vember, and that it would be at the 
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succeeding that the action would be 
brought, in cases where the ejectment 
was on the title; and that the landlord 
who had waited till after the harvest, 
giving his tenant time till then to pay, 
but had not succeeded in obtaining pay- 
ment, would also be obliged to proceed 
at these sessions to recover possession 
for non-payment. He would give some 
Returns which bore out this view. He 
would give the number of evictions in 
the first two quarters as compared with 
the last two quarters. In 1877 it was 229, 
as against 177; in 1878, 526, as against 
308 ; in 1879, 615, as against 483. Had 
the House been in possession of more 
accurate statistics on these points it could 
judge for itself: but as they were quite 
in the dark as regarded figures, he asked 
the House to accept the reasons founded 
on practical knowledge of the working 
and management of property, ratherthan 
the theories evolved from the inner con- 
sciousness of right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. Another most mischievous theory 
had been propounded by the Solicitor 
General for Ireland—namely, that the 
persons re-admitted to their houses and 
holdings were so admitted by the land- 
lord for the purpose of having such per- 
sons under his absolute control at a 
week’s notice. But did the hon. and 
learned Gentleman not know that it 
was in no wise incumbent on the land- 
lord to re-admit the tenant at all after 
his eviction, and that his doing so was 
the best and strongest possible proof 
that he was desirous and anxious that 
the tenant should have the opportunity 
of redeeming his holding, and with the 
least possible amount of inconvenience 
or hardship; and was not that a proof of 
his goodwill and sympathy rather than 
an attempt to turn the tenant into the 
serf or servant the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had described? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had endea- 
voured to impress the House with the 
idea that he was in favour of the soft 
word which turneth away wrath, rather 
than forcible language; but insidious 
propositions such as these, and unworthy 
motives imputed by gentlemen of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s expe- 
rience, did more to give an incorrect view 
of the situation than any forcible lan- 
guage could. The Attorney General for 
Ireland had put before the House a new 
proposition of law—namely, that the 
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care-taker vitiated his right to redemp- 
tion. He should very much like to hear 
who was going to be the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s seconder of such 
a ridiculous proposition; no one, he 
thought, would be rash enough to en- 
dorse it. The Prime Minister had made 
use of a most extraordinary argument 
in his speech on the second reading of 
the Bill. Referring to the statements 
which had been made by successive 
speakers that capital would be driven 
out of the country, and that solicitors 
and others arranging for the investment 
of capital would now decline to do so 
in Ireland, he said that unwillingness to 
invest in Ireland was nothing new, and 
that it had been a very common practice 
to except Irish securities in testamentary 
and trust dispositions of capital. He 
asked the House, therefore, to accept it 
from him that, as there was an unwill- 
ingness before, Irish securities would 
be in no worse a position now, though 
all the evidence went to prove that his 
proposed legislation would depreciate 
still further their value. The right hon. 
Gentleman was an acute and subtle 
reasoner; but he failed to comprehend 
how such an argument as that could 
carry conviction to the mind of any per- 
son except one gifted with the faculty 
of seeing facts by the converse to the 
reality. He should now direct their at- 
tention to the figures relating to the Bill 
on which so much reliance had been 
placed by the Government. He found 
from one Return that of 687 families 
evicted, 324 were re-admitted as care- 
takers, so that the actual evictions were 
363, or only 53 per cent of the number 
given in the Return. That Return, 
issued on the 6th of July, showed the 
number of ejectments in the whole of 
Ireland in the six months ending in 
June last. Ulster stood first with 552 ; 
and in Ulster and Leinster together the 
evictions were 969 out of a total of 1,696 
in all Ireland, or 57 per cent of the 
whole. He should now take the counties 
of Kerry, Galway, Mayo, and Roscom- 
mon, where the anti-rent agitation was 
at its height. He found that the total 
evictions in the four counties was 269 
families out of 154,703 families; or, in 
other words, that even in the teeth of 
the anti-rent agitation the evictions 
amounted to one in 570 families. The 
number of holdings in Ulster and Lein- 
ster was 328,441, and the number of 
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evictions in the past six months was 
969, equal to one in 339 families. He 
took the total of the holdings in Mun-. 
ster and Connaught—250,958—and he 
found that the evictions were 727, 
or equal to one in 345, showing that 
the evictions were 1} per cent greater 
in the unscheduled districts than they 
were in the scheduled districts. Turnin 
again to Return No. 254, he found that 
while in 1878 the evictions in Ulster 
were 83 out of 834, or one-tenth of the 
whole, in 1880 they were 203 out of 1,060, 
or within a fraction of one-fifth of the 
whole. Let the right hon. Gentleman 
challenge those figures if he could. He 
would take his own figures and his own 
Returns, and out of his own mouth 
would he judge him; and he defied the 
right hon. Gentleman to justify his argu- 
ment that, because it was found neces- 
sary in the scheduled districts, in the 
teeth of, in some parts, a fierce and 
criminal agitation, to proceed in one case 
out of every 345, and in the unscheduled 
district to proceed in one case in every 
339, where there was no agitation to 
contend with, exceptional legislation 
was necessary. Why did not the right 
hon. Gentleman apply the Bill to their 
neighbours in Ulster and Leinster, who, 
if anybody was to be called a sinner for 
trying to recover their rent, were the 
greatest sinners of the two. He con- 
tended, however, that on his own figures 
the right hon. Gentleman was out of 
court, and he could well afford to rest 
his case on these figures alone; but he 
had a word or two to say on the other 
Returns as well. Then, as to the 
suggestion that the landlords would and 
did raise their rents to a pitch which the 
tenants could not pay, and in conse- 
quence render eviction inevitable. The 
most unanswerable refutation of this 
speculative and unfair insinuation was 
to be found in the Return presented to 
Parliament on 15th March last, show- 
ing— 

“The number of land claims in which the 
Court had certified under Section 9 of the Act 
that the non-payment of rent had arisen from 
the rent being exorbitant, and the amount 
awarded for the years ending December 31, 
1877, 1878, and 1879. © 


The number of claims in these years 
was ‘“‘none,” and the amount awarded 
nil, He thought a more complete knock- 
down than thattheory had received by this 
Return could not be met with. Even 
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the very map with which they had been 
supplied wasincorrect. Four of the Unions 
scheduled were not coloured as scheduled 
in the map. (Mr. W. E. Forstzr: They 
are in the Bill.]. That was what he 
wished to point out. The Unions Boris- 
okane, Thurles, and two others were 
in the Schedule, but not in the map 
placed before hon. Members. He had 
seen the map supplied to the House of 
Lords, and he found that it differed 
from the map in the Commons. Next, 
as to the Return of the police in County 
Galway. The normal establishment 
was 16 officers and 567 men, and the 
greatest number of men in the county at 
one time was under 850, so that the small 
army corps stated to have been in the 
county at one time had been the result 
of a mental calculation for the mystifica- 
tionof the uninitiated—the process being 
to multiply every man by himself five 
times. As to the agitation for the non- 
payment of rent, its existence was clearly 
proved by the charges of the different 
Judges at the Spring and Summer As- 
sizes. Baron Fitzgerald, in Mayo, on 
March 12, 1880, said— 


“Both these documents, the calendar and 
returns, show the prevalence in your county 
of what is commonly known in this country as 
agrarian crime in nearly all its forms, They 
show what appears to be an extensive combina- 
tion, for the purpose of interfering with the 
rights or preventing the payment of rent by 
tenants to landlords. This appears to have been 
carried out partly by the custom of threatening 
notices throughout the country, so far as I can 
see, forbidding the payment of rents or requiring 
such reduction as may be thought proper by the 
tenant; by threatening with violence those who 
were entitled to rent, or those who were willing 
to pay it; and by infliction of actual violence 
upon those who have paid it. It is further 
shown, by threatening ministers of the law, 
whose duty it is to serve processes for enforcing 
these legal obligations by us, and violence on 
those who have to discharge that duty, and by 
attempts to resist the actual performance of it 
by notorious modes, in many instances in the 
face of armed constabulary called out for the 
purpose of preserving the peace. There is no 
sign of any general indifference upon the part 
of landlords in their obligations to their tenants 
arising from this state of things.” 


On March 18, 1880, in County Galway, 
Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, after referring 
to ordinary cases, said— 


“From the bottom of my heart I wish it was 
all the crime that will engage your attention ; 
but, unfortunately, it is not. There is one case 
of what is called Whiteboy offence, one case of 
rescue, and 14 different cases of riot, unlawful 

ly, or attacks by a number of persons 
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upon bailiffs, process-servers, and police. This 
is, indeed, an exceptional list of offences. In 
the great majority of these cases the suggested 
motive is agrarian ; these are the familiar cases 
of injuring a farm from which the tenant has 
been evicted, and injuring the property of those 
who take the land. I do not stop to particularize ; 
but there are many special cases—cases in which 
large numbers of tenants’ sheep are supposed to 
have been destroyed because the owners were 
suspected of having paid their rents; and cases 
in which landlords’ and agents’ property has 
been destroyed, as it was supposed, because they 
were about to issue processes; and there had 
been interference with the bailiffs and process- 
servers employed in serving processes, with per- 
sons suspected of givinginformation to the police, 
employers who dismissed servants, shopkeepers 
trying to recover their debts, tenants warned 
not to pay rent or even to put it in by work. 
The inevitable and melancholy conclusion must 
be that there prevails, in at least a large portion 
of your county, a system of intimidation success- 
ful and unpunished, of which the natural fruit 
is shown in the open violence which has led to 
the deplorable cases which will come before 
you.” 


Mr. Justice Barry, at Limerick Assizes, 
July 8, 1880, said— 


‘‘ Trial by jury has become a perfect farce in 
this county, and will call for the interference 
of the Legislature. The county of Limerick is 
becoming a by-word in Ireland in consequence 
of the verdicts found by the juries trying prison- 
ers. It was a total maladministration of jus- 
tice.”’ 


Mr. Justice Harrison, in Sligo, on July 8, 
said— 

‘‘There have been, it is true, a number of 
cases of threatening letters and intimidations in 
regard to land which we must all deplore. We 
must pray to a Higher Power that our fellow- 
countrymen will soon see the evil of pursuing 
such a course, and that the time will soon come 
when they will not allow themselves to be se- 
duced by ill advice such as they get from some 
persons.” 


In Roscommon, on July 12, 1880, Lord 
Justice Deasy said— 


“ Although there are no very serious cases to 
be brought under your notice, there are some 
which indicate that the eounty is not in a very 
satisfactory state. This is evident by a spirit 
of lawless resistance to the enforcement of law 
which I regret to observe.” 


On July 13, in South Tipperary, Mr. 
Justice O’Brien referred to the general 
state of the county, and then said— 
“The conduct of the resisting party showed a 
spirit of utter disregard of all the rights of pro- 
perty, as well as a determination to carry it into 
effect by force. Then there were two cases of 
rescue, which pointed to the growing idea that 
persons who owed money need not pay it.” 


On July 18, in County Kerry, Mr, Justice 
2¥ 
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Lawson, who, after saying that some 
parts of the county were in a very alarm- 
ing condition, said— 

“ And I am sorry to see that the picture pre- 
sented, especially in the north end of the county, 
is that of a determined and organized opposition 
to the payment of rents and to the carrying out 
of the process of the law, which state of things, 
if allowed to go on unchecked, must lead, I 
should say, to the breaking up of all the bonds 
of civilized society.” 


Mr. Justice Harrison on July 17, 1880, 
in Mayo, said— 

“T regret that on the document which now 
lies open before me there appears a large number 
of cases of crimes committed which came under 
the observation of the constabulary officers, and 
which disclose a state of affairs of a very serious 
character. The cases so reported are 114 in 
number. [I find in the list of indictable crimes 
11 cases of letters being written threatening 
murder. These letters may sometimes be 
written by persons having no intention of com- 
mitting the crimes threatened; but they are 
frightful things. I find that all these letters 
were addressed to persons exercising their 
proper duty—exercising their discretion in the 
management of their property—in the direction 
of those in their employment, or in limiting or 
removing their servants or labourers, or altering 
their numbers in different ways.”’ 

He maintained that all this testimony 
on the part of these learned Judges was 
the strongest possible condemnation of 
the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government, who, while lightly ac- 
knowledging and passing over as a side 
issue, quite unworthy of serious notice, 
that such agitation wasin existence, had 
deliberately ignored the important bear- 
ing it had upon the question at issue, 
and had as deliberately added fuel to 
the flame by the course they had seen fit 
to adopt. There still remained the ques- 
tion of the amount of distress actually 
existing now in these scheduled districts, 
and that had existed there in the past, 
and on the evidence which he should 
produce he would ask the House whether 
it was sufficient to warrant the extraor- 
dinary legislation which was being forced 
upon it. He would refer to the Report 
of the Local Government Board in Ire- 
land, which had been issued within the 
last few days—imperfect again in some 
respects, as there was no appendix, which 
ought to contain the reports, which would 
in themselves be strong evidence, but 
which, from the 18th of April to the 26th 
of July, it had been found impossible to 
complete and issue. The House would 
observe that it was at least somewhat 
extraordinary that the very documents 
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which were supposed to supply authentic 
records and figures for the discussions 
which had been going on for the past 
few weeks should not have been laid 
before it at the earliest possible moment, 
and in a fully elaborated form. In these 
circumstances he had felt it his duty to 
obtain as much of the information as 
they were at present without, as far as 
possible, from elsewhere, and that from 
a source which he thought the Govern- 
ment would not dispute. Beginning 
with the Report as furnished, he found 
that on the 12th of January, 1880, 
there were 90 Unions, scheduled as dis- 
tressed, for the purpose of obtaining 
loans for works of various kinds on 
favourable terms. On the 15th of 
March, 1880, there were 56 Unions of 
a total area of 4,935,000 acres, out 
of these 90 empowered to give out-door 
relief with the enforcement of the labour 
test; and on the 17th of April, the Board’s 
orders having then expired, there were 
only 28 Unions with an area of 
2,671,882 acres then so empowered by 
the renewal of the orders, and, in the 
words of the Board— 

“ Nearly all the above-mentioned orders ex- 
pired on the 17th of April, and we renewed 
them in several cases; but in many Unions the 
Guardians considered it unnecessary to do so, in 
which opinion we concurred.”’ 


So that on the 17th of April, instead of 
the area which was scheduled to this Bill, 
representing 11,603,448 acres, there was 
an area of 2,671,882 acres, which both 
the local authorities and the Local Go- 
vernment Board themselves considered 
to be actually distressed to the extent of 
requiring out-door relief. The daily aver- 
age number actually in the workhouses 
onthe 31st of January, 1880, was 51,946, 
as against 47,994 the previous year, or 
an increase of 4 per cent, and against an 
average of 45,731 in the six preceding 
years, or an increase of 6 per cent on the 
average of those six years. He would 
carry the comparison a little further, and 
it would be found that in the years 1862 
to 1869, when there was no allegation of 
distress, the numbers in every year but 
one exceeded those of last January. Was 
this such an extraordinary increase of 
a as to justify the outery thathad 

een raised about distress, and did not 
the figures presented to us by the Local 
Government Board go to show that the 
distress which was supposed to be urgent 
in January did not exist to anything 
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like the same extent in April, and pre- 
sumably that it was since then still on 
the decline? He should like to read a 
letter received within the present month 
from one of the Local Government Board 
Inspectors, which would show the House 
what impartial witnesses thought on the 
subject— 
“ Junior United Service Club, 
July 10, 1880. 

‘Dear Mr. Tottenham,—With reference to 
our conversation this morning, I have no hesi- 
tation in placing on paper the following sum- 
mary of my opinion respecting the recent (and 

resent) alleged distress in the North-West of 
Rabel. I am emphatically of opinion that 
this cry of ‘distress’ has been, and still is, 
unduly raised. Distress, when it has existed 
at all, has been invariably confined to small 
districts of each Union, and has not, as far as 
my experience goes, ever prevailed generally 
over an entire Union. I believe, moreover, 
that, on the whole, there was never more than 
a small percentage of the population of each 
scheduled Union in the North-West who could 
justly be considered fit subjects for relief. During 
the four months I was in this part of the country 
no case of eviction or consequent complaint came 
under my notice. Reports which, on inquiry, 
turned out to be totally without foundation, or 
grossly exaggerated, were frequently presented 
to me for investigation, and I firmly believe 
that very many people received relief from the 
various charitable funds who had no shadow of 
ground on which to base a just claim thereto. 
When I consider the alarming outcry which has 
been raised, and is still maintained, by the 
light of the results of close personal inquiry and 
actual observation, I cannot resist the conviction 
that it is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
exaggeration with which the so-called ‘ distress’ 
in the North-West of Ireland has been depicted. 

“‘ Believe me, yours truly, 
“ Bonar DEAne. 


“A. Loftus Tottenham, Esq.”’ 


Colonel Deane had supplemented his 
letter by statements to the following 
effect. In the latter end of February 
he wrote that he did not consider any 
further steps were necessary to alleviate 
distress in the northern part of Sligo. 
The general opinion of the Guardians of 
the Glenties Union was that out-door 
relief for labour equivalent would not 
be accepted. Only one recruit was got 
for the county Militia at a large fair 
fully attended by young men, in the 
town of Donegal, although there was 
10s. bounty, four months’ board, lodging, 
and clothing, besides daily pay offered. 
Early in March he believed the cry of 
distress was aggravated by political 
causes and partly by meal contractors, 
who preferred selling for ready money 
to the local Committees, rather than 
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on credit to the poor, and finally— 
more, perhaps, than from any other 
cause—by the wish of the priest or 
other representative to get for his 
district the largest possible amount of 
relief. The ragged condition and bed- 
clothes he believed to be no more than 
the normal state. In no instance could 
he find that the people had parted with 
bedding or clothes for the purpose of 
procuring food or fuel, and he only found 
one house without a fire. Inthe middle 
of March he was sent to the Island of 
Arran to investigate and make a special 
report of the distress, and found none 
apparent. The people wore superior 
clothes, and there was food in every 
house. Inthe middle of May he was 
sent specially to Carrick-on-Shannon to 
report as to the existence of famine 
fever. He saw that six out of seven 
were well-to-do people who hadnot been 
in receipt of aol did not require relief, 
and the idea of famine was palpably ab- 
surd. The Postmaster General, in reply 
to thenoble Lord the Member for Middle- 
sex (Lord George Hamilton), had recently 
given some additional remarkable figures 
showing that there was an increase of 
deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Banks of £91,500 last year, an increase 
of £32,000 in the first quarter of the 
present year, and that there was an 
increase in every one of the distressed 
counties. He thought he had said 
enough to show that the distress was 
not of such an extraordinary or excep- 
tional character as to imperatively de- 
mand exceptional legislation. From the 
authors of a Bill conceived in such a spirit 
of rupture of all the relations of pro- 
perty and of the law between landlord and 
tenant, and of meum and tuum, it would 
be hopeless to expect or ask for any 
consideration on behalf of the class to be 
mulcted, and the reception of the Amend- 
ments proposed for their relief had 
abundantly proved the truth of this; 
but, before finally sending this measure 
to be dealt with in ‘‘ another place,” he 
would ask the House to say whether, 
in the face of public opinion, and of the 
opposition the Bill had met, and was 
likely to meet, from all quarters, it 
would not be better at once to say this 
was a deliberate attempt to undo the 
principles of the Land Act of 1870, to 
infringe the rights of property, and 
to injure one class of the community 
for the supposed benefit of another, 
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and decline to sanction any such prin- 
ciple. He, therefore, begged to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. C. W. FITZWILLIAM said, he 
was sorry to feel it his duty to second 
the Motion of opposition to this mea- 
sure. It was most painful to him to 
break the ties of Party ; but there were 
circumstances in which he thought that 
course ought to be taken. He believed 
this Bill was brought forward without 
any adequate knowledge of the facts of 
the case. They had heard on all sides 
the statistics of the Government ques- 
tioned, and questioned in such a way 
that it could hardly be doubted that, in 
the first instance, they were anything 
but correct. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister admitted that the 
figures of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) afforded ground for grave con- 


sideration. [Mr. Guapstonz: Exami- 
nation.] ‘The statistics which the noble 
Lord had laid before the House 


showed how utterly unreliable were the 
figures on which the Government had 
relied. The Bill proposed to tax the 
landlords of Ireland at a time when 
they were least able to endure the bur- 
den. How were the Irish landlords to 
meet this fresh imposition? How could 
they pay compensation to the tenants 
when the money with which the compen- 
sation was to be paid was not forthcom- 
ing? The result would be that the com- 
pensation would have to be paid out of 
their capital, which was their land, and 
that the land would be thrown upon the 
market at a time when it was of the 
least value. The inevitable consequence 
would be to bring ruin upon hundreds 
of the most innocent and deserving of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. If the House 
were to bring in a third person to deter- 
mine as between the landlord and the 
tenant what rent should be paid, they 
would be infringing one of the most 
valuable principles of the law of con- 
tract, which was one of the main stays 
between man and man. Why should 
not the landlord and the tenant be able 
to regulate the amount of rent between 
themselves? Under the existing law a 
landlord knew at what rent he could let 
his land to remunerate him for the out- 
lay of his capital, and the tenant knew 
what rent he could pay to give him a 
profit on working the farm; while a third 
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person, brought in to settle the amount 
of rent, would be ignorant of the facts 
of the case and of the local peculiari- 
ties, and would be just as likely to fix 
the rent too high as too low. The Go- 
vernment would have acted more wisely 
if, instead of bringing in this Bill, they 
had introduced some measure for the 
relief of the suffering people both in 
England and Ireland out of a Fund 
which a great many bape were most 
anxious to get rid of. He very much 
regretted that a Bill had not been 
brought in which they could all have 
supported ; but as the Government pro- 
posals were such as he could not possibly 
accept, he had no other alternative but 
to second the Amendment of the hon, 
Member for Leitrim. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘no justification has been shown for a departure 
from the vital principles of the Irish Land Act, 
1870, which, while recognizing in all future 
tenancies the claim of a tenant for compensa- 
tion for improvements, made the non-payment 
of rent a bar to a claim for compensation for 
disturbance; and this House deprecates legis- 
lation which, even as a temporary expedient, 
remits to a public officer the regulation of rents, 
and which places on one class only the burden 
of relief of exceptional distress,’”’—(Mr, Tot- 
tenham,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ERRINGTON said, he was not 
in the least surprised at the Amend- 
ment which had been moved; but he 
confessed he was very much surprised 
at its having found a Seconder on the 
Ministerial side of the House. He 
thought that hon. Members opposite 
had greatly exaggerated the conse- 
quences of this Bill. He felt deeply the 
unfortunate position of a great number 
of the tenants of Ireland; and he should 
be unwilling to delay the passing of this 
measure, or to protract the discussion 
upon it for a moment, had it not been 
that the extraordinary statements that 
were so persistently repeated by hon. 
Members opposite required immediate 
and emphatic contradiction. He charged 
hon. Members opposite with making 


rash, unfounded, and delusive state- 


ments which had greatly influenced the 
country, and had raised a panic against 
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this measure. The Bill did not depend 
on the exact number of police in a single 
district, or exact number of tenants 
evicted. That was not the question. 
The real question which had affected the 
people of this country was that arising 
from statements that the Bill was not 
what it professed to be; that, instead of 
being an honest measure for the relief 
of real and bond fide distress, it was a 
measure which would have the effect of 
injuring property, and would speedily, 
if not finally, do away with the whole 
payment of rent. There was not a person 
in that House who was more utterly and 
exclusively dependent on rent than he 
was, and if he were not perfectly certain— 
if he were not convinced on a conviction 
based upon long acquaintance with the 
management of property in Ireland—if 
he were not convinced that he would be 
able to recover every 6d. of rent with 
little or no more difficulty when this be- 
came law than he did now—that would 
be quite sufficient to prevent him from 
voting for this Bill, whatever the con- 
sequences might be. In the case of the 
tenants who could not pay rent, the 
landlords of Ireland had, as a general 
rule, behaved with great indulgence ; 
still there were exceptions, and those 
exceptions were undoubtedly on the in- 
crease. He believed, however, that the 
cases which would come under this Bill 
would be very rare indeed. They had 
heard some most extraordinary defini- 
tions of the word ‘‘ reasonable”’ by hon. 
Members on the other side, and among 
those definitions he would refer to one as 
asample, which stated that the tenants 
in Ireland would consider as ‘‘ reason- 
able” rent that which the tenant would 
be inclined to pay. It appeared to him 
that the word reasonable would be in- 
terpreted to be an arrangement benefi- 
cial to both sides, and not tending to 
favour one more than the other. He 
contended that it was perfectly absurd 
to suppose that the Bill would be in the 
least degree hurtful to landlords, and 
much less was it likely to be subversive 
of the rights of property. The difficulty 
of the case was that there would be the 
danger that tenants who could pay would 
be tempted or induced to pretend that 
they could not pay, and thus take ad- 
vantage of the measure which was in- 
tended only for those in real distress. 
That, he considered, was a very serious 
danger; and the House could not be sur- 
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prised, after the language they had 
heard used with regard to the Bill, if 
that was to happen to a certain extent. 
The tenants in Ireland had not only 
been suffering from very great distress, 
but they had also been exposed to one 
of the most nefarious and injurious agi- 
tations of modern times; and they could 
not be surprised after what had been 
said by the anti-rent agitators—indeed, 
by certain hon. Gentlemen in the House— 
if a certain number of tenants in Ireland 
did endeavour to twist the law to their 
own benefit. Therefore, he thought it 
became their duty, and should have 
been the duty of Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, who had considered 
themselves ‘‘the Constitutional Party,” to 
say that the Bill should only be allowed 
to apply to the subject which it was in- 
tended to apply—namely, bond fide dis- 
tress; and that any attempt to change the 
Bill from that, and turn it into what it was 
not—a Bill for the suppression or sus- 
pension of rent—would be attended with 
most serious consequences. That was 
why he called it a serious matter, not 
only on account of the landlords, but 
also on account of the tenants. The 
Bill had been denounced as one of the 
most injurious to landlords; but he con- 
tended that the only abuse of the Bill 
which could take place was the abuse 
which was due to the circumstances of 
Ireland, and to the diffusion of state- 
ments by hon. Gentlemen opposite ; and 
if that took place, it could only injure 
the tenants, and not the landlords to 
any material extent, because the land- 
lords were guarded by the whole 
framing of the measure, and with 
Courts of Law which could interpose to 
prevent the abuse of the Bill to the 
harm of the landlord. With regard to 
the composition of the Courts, it was 
admitted by those who went into the 
matter that a great deal of the measure 
depended upon what the conduct of the 
barristers of the County Court would be 
in Ireland. Ever since 1870 the barris- 
ters of the Courts had been conversant, 
not with cases of exactly the same kind, 
but with cases quite as complicated and 
difficult; and so numerous had those 
cases been that days had been set apart 
in almost every session in Ireland, which 
were known as ‘‘land sessions,’? and 
which were devoted to the exclusive 
hearing of such cases. In fact, the 
barristers were now doing very much 
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what the Bill proposed they were to do. 
The County Court Judges were also con- 
stantly deciding and entering into small 
details with regard to actions for debt, 
and all sorts of small matters; and, 
therefore, he contended that there was 
not the smallest danger to suppose that 
the Irish Judges would not rise to be 
fully equal to the occasion. In the case 
of an eviction for non-payment of rent, 
the Judge, under this Bill, could exer- 
cise his discretion, if he thought there 
was reasonable ground for doing so, as 
to whether the granting of a decree 
should be postponed in order to give 
time to the tenant to pay or make ar- 
rangements with his landlord. The Judge 
did so at present. Gentlemen opposite 
were not justified in assuming that 
Judges, who had hitherto been just, 
would become unjust in dealing with 
cases under this Bill. He could not 
help regretting the character of the op- 
position which had been offered to the 
measure. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
objected to the Bill, there was not the 
smallest reason why they should not 
have argued against it and done all 
they could to throw it out ; but what he 
did deprecate was the line of argument 
which had been taken up in regard to 
it. They had allied themselves directly 
with the most dangerous and injurious 
agitation which Ireland had known for 
a very long time; and he believed what- 
ever happened—so mischievously inge- 
nious was the way in which that oppo- 
sition had been carried on—that the 
harm done was irrevocable. If the Bill 
passed it would be sent forth on the 
authority of the Constitutional Party in 
that House that it was a Bill for the 
suppression, or, at least, for the sus- 
pension, of rent in Ireland; and they 
would not, at all events, blame the poor 
people of Ireland if some of them were 
led into that kind of trap. He felt that 
there had been a kind of panic felt by 
those who were interested in the land in 
Ireland, and he appealed to hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Ministerial side of the 
House not to allow themselves to be 
carried away by such a panic, but to en- 
deavour to recover from it and to look 
at the matter in the face, and then they 
would perceive that instead of serving 
the interests of property and order by 
opposing the Bill, they were in reality, 
doing great and lasting injury to those 
interests and thwarting the efforts of 
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those who were fairly and honestly 
dealing with one of the most terrible 
dispensations of Providence. 

Mr. LONG appealed to the House 
for that indulgence which it usually ex- 
tended to those who addressed it for the 
first time. He had listened with con- 
siderable attention to the debates on 
this Bill, but, so far, had heard no suffi- 
cient reason to justify the introduction 
of such an exceptional measure. In 
supporting the Bill, the Prime Minister 
had dwelt on the importance of the 
number of evictions which had taken 
place; but neither that right hon. Gen- 
tleman nor the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had yet given any refutation of the 
figures and statements on that subject 
which had been adduced by the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton). He did not yield 
to any man in his sympathy for the dis- 
tress which existed in Ireland, but 
trusted that they would not allow their 
sympathies for the distress to lead them 
away from the point at issue. Ireland, 
no doubt, had been suffering from very 
great distress ; but he had evidence that 
that distress had been much exaggerated 
and greatly misrepresented, and he 
maintained that it afforded no adequate 
justification for the measure now before 
the House, which might be described as 
an Act of Radical Land Reform. Hav- 
ing quoted one or two illustrations of 
the demoralization connected with the 
distribution of relief in the form of meal 
and of seed, which he had on the autho- 
rity of one of the best known land 
agents in the North—namely, Mr. James 
Sinclair—the hon. Member urged the 
necessity of guarding against decep- 
tion and abuse in dealing with alleged 
suffering in the sister country. Revert- 
ing to the Bill under discussion, he as- 
serted that it differed entirely from the 
principle of the Land Act of 1870, be- 
cause, by the 9th clause of that Act, 
distinct provision was made that evic- 
tion for non-payment of rent should 
not give the tenant a right to com- 
pensation. They were told that this 
was only a partial and temporary mea- 
sure. Certainly it did not extend to 
the whole of Ireland; but out of some 
20,000,000 of acres about 12,000,000 
acres were included in the Schedule to 
the Bill. Asto its temporary character, 
what he wished to ask the Government 
was, were they prepared to say that they 
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could limit the operation of the Bill if 
carried into law to 18 months, or to any 
short period at all? [Mr. Griapstone: 
Hear, hear!] He was glad to hear 
that cheer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
asit was evident he was sanguine on the 
point. He hoped if the Bill became law, 
which he trustedit would notdo, whenthe 
timecame, if therighthon.Gentleman still 
occupied his present position, he would 
be able to come down to the House and 
tell them that the measure was no longer 
necessary. The Prime Minister had 
disclaimed any intention of creating a 
joint property in the soil by the Land 
Act of 1870. But in this Bill there was 
undoubtedly an attempt to create such 
a joint property, and in that respect the 
Bill differed essentially and radically 
from the Act of 1870. They had been 
told that there was no reason why those 
who represented the landlords should 
oppose the Bill, because it would affect 
only bad landlords. But never had an 
argument met with so crushing a reply. 
It had been met at once by the landlords 
of Ireland, and the name of thehon. Mem- 
ber who seconded the Amendment was 
enough toshow that among the best land- 
lords in that country an opinion prevailed 
that the Bill would affect not only the 
bad landlords but the good. He would 
urge the House, before passing the Bill, 
to consider the position of the landlords 
of Ireland. They had heard much of 
the state of the tenant farmers. He 
knew it to be very bad; but the greater 
portion of the landlords of Ireland had 
got by no means a full share of repre- 
sentation in that House, and in Ireland 
there were many small landlords who 
lived upon their properties and had done 
the best they could for their tenants. 
He asked hon. Members to take into 
account the evidence which had been 
brought before the House and the letters 
which had appeared in the newspapers, 
and to consider whether, if this Bill 
passed, it would not very seriously 
affect the condition of those landlords 
who deserved pre-eminently to obtain 
the support of Parliament. The Bill 
was a dangerous one, and, so far from 
promoting that happiness and universal 
content which right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite seemed to expect, it would rather en- 
courage discontent, if they were to judge 
by the conduct of hon. Members below 
the Gangway—‘‘the third Party.” The 
manner in which those hon. Gentlemen 
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accepted the Bill did not indicate much 
gratitude, but rather seemed to say— 
“We will take this now, and next year 
we shall get more.” And how would 
the people of Ireland look upon it? They 
had been advised ‘‘ to keep a firm grip 
of the land ;” and was it not a matter of 
common sense to conclude that, finding 
that advice to have been followed by 
such results, they would be only too 
ready to take the next advice of a simi- 
lar kind which would be offered them ? 
The Bill would create discontent and 
ill-feeling between landlords and ten- 
ants, and, so far from doing away with 
absenteeism, would promote it; for what 
landlords who would be affected by the 
measure would be content to live on 
their properties? Moving pictures had 
been drawn by the Chief Secretary and 
the Prime Minister of the poor people 
turned away from their homes val their 
land. But had nobody in the House 
any sympathy for the landlords who 
would be driven away from theirs? He 
had looked with the greatest possible 
care into this matter, he had en- 
deavoured to learn something of the 
past history of the Land Question, both 
in this country and in Ireland, and he 
was convinced that this Bill was bad in 
its principle and would be bad in its 
working, and that it would be subver- 
sive of all those just rights of property 
which ought to receive the sanction and 
support of the House. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, that the 
hon Member for Leitrim (Mr. Totten- 
ham) in his Amendment stated that the 
Bill was a departure from the vital prin- 
ciples of the Land Act of 1870, and had 
proceeded to state by inference what, in 
his opinion, those principles were. He 
considered that the hon. Member had 
given an entire misdescription of the Act 
of 1870, which was by no means confined 
to giving compensation for improve- 
ments. Its principle was to give com- 
pensation for disturbance, thus recog- 
nizing a sort of continuous occupation 
by the tenant of his holding. In doing 
so, the Act of 1870 recognized the 
Ulster Custom, and the custom exist- 
ing in certain estates outside, and gave 
those customs the sanction of law. The 
present Bill, instead of being a departure 
from the Act, merely did for the rights 
created by the Act of 1870 what the Act 
of 1870 did for the Ulster Custom and 
other analogous customs. The Act of 
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1870 did recognize a right which could 
be estimated at a money value, and that 
money value had been pronounced by 
competent authorities to be five years’ 
purchase, and the present Act merely 
said that where by act of Providence a 
man was disenabled from paying his rent 
he should not be prevented from claim- 
ing the right. If this Bill had been in- 
tended to be permanent, he should have 
been able to show that no such measure 
could be satisfactory which did not pro- 
vide a tribunal for the regulation of 
these matters; but, nevertheless, he 
maintained that the assistant barristers 
had for the last 10 years indirectly de- 
cided questions of rent over and over 
again. If they went anywhere in Ire- 
land and asked a man whether such or 
such a holding was cheap or dear, they 
might. be told, ‘‘neither one nor the 
other, it islet for the value.’? This was 
independent of Griffith’s Valuation, and 
it meant that the rent was one that a 
man could pay, and then make a living. 
The assistant barrister would have no 
difficulty in ascertaining by evidence in 
any given neighbourhood whether a rent 
was reasonable or not. As to exorbitant 
rent, he would appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leitrim, who had stated that he 
had 400 tenants, whether, up to 1877, 
he could not have obtained almost any 
rent he asked for small holdings, the 
competition was so great—the land 
hunger as it was called. The land had 
not a commercial value; but that very 
competition would itself provide a 
remedy for any possible hardship in- 
flicted on a landowner under the Bill. 
Everything seemed to promise that we 
should be blessed with a good harvest, 
and consequently there would always be 
found, even in the most distressed dis- 
tricts, people willing to deal with an oc- 
cupying tenant if he wished to leave. 
He maintained that this Bill was strictly 
consonant with the Act of 1870. It was 
merely an extension of the principles 
contained in that Act; and, moreover, he 
thought that the exceptional circum- 
stances in which the tenants were now 
placed required some exceptional legis- 
lation. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that in the course 
of the debate he had observed a want 
of diplomatic education on the part of the 
Irish Members, for instead of using words 
in order to disguise their feelings, they 
had, in defending the Bill, ‘let the cat 
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out of the bag,’ and told hon. Members 
what they expected as regarded legisla- 
tion in the future. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Colthurst) had not 
at all directed his argument against the 
principle of the State fixing rents, but 
had tried to show them how simple it 
would be to justify the establishment of 
State rents. Further, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had endeavoured to show 
that the Amendment was wholly wrong 
in saying that the Bill was a departure 
from the vital principles of the Land 
Act, and that that Act recognized the pro- 
perty of the tenant in the soil. Under 
the question of improvements, it was 
mentioned that in that Act—and by the 
speech of the Prime Minister who moved 
it—that there was a distinct assurance 
given to the landed proprietors of Ireland 
—that the non-payment of rent would be 
a distinct bar to compensation for dis- 
turbance. That assurance could not be 
denied, for it was reported in Hansard. 
Further, he (Lord Elecho) remembered 
thatin answer to a Question, Mr. Dowse, 
the Irish Solicitor General, said that 
the raising of rent was not to be con- 
sidered as disturbance. He did not 
want, however, to say much on the 
question as between landlord and tenant; 
the question had been fully argued in 
Parliament, and he believed that in the 
long run it would work evil in the case 
of the tenant. The only attempt at 
illustration or analogy which the Prime 
Minister had adduced had reference to 
tithe commutation. But the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had spoken strongly for 
the Act, representing that the clergy were 
strongly in favour of it; and he (Lord 
Elcho) held that the attempt on the part 
of the Prime Minister to find in past his- 
tory any justification of the principle of 
the Bill was out of the question. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tottenham), in 
an Amendment which appeared to him 
(Lord Elcho) to consist of a bundle 
of truisms, called upon the House to 
deprecate legislation which provided 
that rents were to be regulated by the 
State, and that one class only was to 
pay for distress, and that, too, for the 
benefit of another. The Amendment 
further said that there was no justifica- 
tion for this measure. There were many 
reasons given in support of the Bill. 
The Government maintained that the 
Bill had not been changed; but could any 
Member who had listened to the debates 
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in Committee say that their reasons and 
arguments for the measure had not been 
perpetually changing, under the at- 
tacks made upon it from different parts 
of the House? One of the reasons 
assigned for this was that this little Bill, 
this multum in parvo, which at one time 
was to take the shape of a single clause 
in the Relief Bill, was neither more nor 
less than a cheap way, by reducing the 
value of the property in Ireland, to 
bring about the great measure that was 
wished for by the right hon. Gentleman 
the senior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright) for establishing a peasant 
proprietary. Another reason given by 
some people was that it was intended to 
promote a system of State emigration, 
and he had good reason for saying it was 
so. The Chief Secretary said he had 
always been in favour of emigration, 
but thought that the emigrants ought to 
go out with something in their pockets. 
Now, this sounded very much like State 
emigration; but who was to pay for it? 
Not the State, but the landlords of Ire- 
land. It was to be a State system of 
emigration, but anextremely cheap and 
hardly a just one. Again, there were 
people who perceived in this Bill the 
germ of what were called ‘‘ the three 
}’s”—fixity of tenure, fair rents, and 
free sale. But there was one more 
reason which he might also give, and 
that was, that the Bill contained a new 
system of political economy. When 
asked to explain why it should not be 
applied to tenants of houses as well as 
tenants of land, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland replied—‘‘ I believe political 
economy consists in taking care that 
the right of property of the tenant is 
not taken away.’”’ But the Chief Secre- 
tary did not add, what he now begged 
to do for him, that those so-called rights 
of the tenant were to be maintained at 
the expense of the landlords. The osten- 
sible reason assigned for the introduction 
of the Bill was the existence of distress 
and evictions. But, on the question of 
distress, the ground had been entirely cut 
away from beneath the feet of the Go- 
vernment by figures which had been 
quoted in the debate, and the reports of 
evictions were materially modified by the 
fact that in many cases the tenants 
ejected into the roadway had been re- 
instated through the kindness of their 
landlordsin their holdings. It appeared 
that in the scheduled districts‘the num- 
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ber of evictions was only one in 389 
cases, and in the non-scheduled districts 
one in 345—a state of things which not 
unnaturally led some hon. Members to 
contend that the Bill, if passed at all, 
should be applied to the whole of Ire- 
land. So far as regarded the two osten- 
sible grounds for the introduction of the 
Bill—distress and evictions—theGovern- 
ment had not a leg to stand upon. But 
the real object of the Bill was to pre- 
serve peace in Ireland. It was a Peace 
Preservation Bill, and such the Prime 
Minister had himself avowed it to be 
when he said that it was brought for- 
ward not so much in the interests of the 
tenants as in the interests of law and 
order. So, then, the Government felt 
that, in spite of their great majority, and 
their command of the whole resources of 
the Empire, this Bill was necessary to 
enable them to maintain law and order 
in Ireland. In these circumstances a 
grave question suggested itself, which he 
asked the House to consider that night 
—namely, Was the Government, in 
taking such a course, doing its duty, not 
only to Ireland, but to the Empire at 
large? Was it to be tolerated that the 
Government should only be prepared to 
enforce the law in Ireland on condition 
that they were first allowed to override 
an Act of Parliament passed 10 years 
ago? With all respect to Her Majesty’s 
Government, he ventured to say that 
no country in the world could be 
governed on such a principle. He would 
ask hon. Members to turn back to the 
circumstances attending the passing of 
the Land Act of 1870, which was one of 
the so-called great successesof the present 
Prime Minister. That right hon. Gentle- 
man had, no doubt, carried many great 
measures; but if practical utility was to 
be the test of the success of those mea- 
sures, there were few of them on the 
back of which the word ‘‘successful”’ 
could be written. They knew that the 
Irish Church Bill was brought in to 
acify Ireland—but had it pacified Ire- 
and or its people? There, too, was the 
Irish Education Bill—and he was one of 
the few who had voted for it—but it 
was thrown out. The Army Purchase 
Act had signally failed—it had destroyed 
their first line and failed to create a 
Reserve. Only the English Education 
Act had been a partial success; but 
that, however, he and his Friends had 
had to doctor and tinker. The greatest 
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failure, however, of all was the Irish 
Land Act of 1870, which had been 
brought in with a great flourish of 
trumpets by the Prime Minister, who 
avowed that its object was to bind to- 
gether and satisfy the Irish people and 
make them law-abiding. On the occa- 
sion of the second reading, Mr. Bryan, 
who had the support of 11 other Irish 
Members, declared that the Bill did not 
satisfy the aspirations of the Irish 
people. He said— 

“ You may pass it into law as it stands; but 

if you think that it will quiet the disaffection 
that prevails, and satisfy the country, I warn 
you that you grossly deceive yourselves.”’— 
[3 Hansard, cxcix., 1376.] 
And what did the result prove? That 
Mr. Bryan and those 11 Irish Members 
really represented the people of Ireland. 
The Land Act of 1870 did not satisfy 
the people of Ireland. There was an- 
other Irishman who expressed himself 
in the same sense as Mr. Bryan— 
namely, Lord Cairns. Lord Cairns said, 
in reference to the Bill of 1870— 

“T do not like to be a prophet of evil, but I 
do ask the House not to indulge the delusion 
that this Bill will put an end to agitation in 
Ireland. I am afraid that those who trade on 
the grievances of Ireland find the occupation 
too profitable a one to be lightly abandoned.”’ 
Had or had not, he would ask, those 
prognostications been realized? He 
admitted that the Land Act had un- 
doubtedly, to a certain extent, been be- 
neficial. It had, to a certain extent, im- 
proved the tenants’ holdings. But it had 
also been the cause of the present evil. 
For what had it done? It had given a 
certain description of property to tenants 
for the first time in history without pay- 
ment. He repeated that the Bill had 
introduced the new feature of taking 
property from one person and giving it 
to another without payment; and what 
had been the result? Why, a state of 
indebtedness on the part of the Irish 
tenants to the shopkeepers, who, having 
given tick to the full amount of the 
holding, were now foreclosing, and this 
was one of the main causes of the pre- 
sent distress in Ireland. As to out- 
rages, there had been greater outrages 
in Ireland since 1870 than in the years 
which immediately preceded it; and 
whereas agrarian attacks used to be 
made single-handed, or what in military 
phrase might be called independent 
firing, there was now volley firing by 
men who went in parties, and they had 
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also murdered a Peer. Again, al- 
though there were some Irish landed 
proprietors Members of that House, 
the great majority of the Members 
for Ireland were now Home Rulers, 
who were not the Representatives of 
the land, but of ‘‘ Disturbance.” [Mr. 
T. D. Suturvan: The Representatives 
of the people.| They represented in 
the main the interest of the tenant in 
his holding. Then there was the anti- 
rent agitation, and he was told that the 
Peace Preservation Bill not having been 
renewed, a positive reign of terror pre- 
vailed in Mayo, which he was told was 
divided into districts, and where the 
system of signalling and arming was so 
complete that in 20 minutes 50 men 
could be got together, and in three or 
four hours as many as 20,000. These 
things were well-known at Dublin 
Castle, and he believed this Bill was 
brought in in the hope of preventing an 
outbreak. But if the House wanted to 
have more certain proof of the failure 
of the Land Act, it was to be found in 
the fact that, while between 1860 and 
1870 the number of Land Bills which 
had been brought in was only 12, the 
number introduced between 1870 and 
1880 amounted to no less than 39. A 
stronger proof still of that failure was the 
introduction of such a measure as that 
which the House was at that moment 
engaged in discussing. The lesson 
which was to be learnt from such a 
state of things was a very plain one, 
and it would show the evils of unwise 
concession founded on wrong principles. 
The Prime Minister said the Irish motto 
was ‘‘ Frcelsior,”’ and in the way of de- 
mands connected with theland it certainly 
was, because the more was given to the 
Irish people the more they asked, their 
love of land, like that of Hamlet’s mother 
for her Lord, growing by what it fed 
upon. Now, if any hon. Member would 
turn to the pages of Hansard he would 
find that when the Land Bill of 1870 was 
under discussion it was spoken of by the 
present Lord Carlingford as one which 
was intended to facilitate the matters of 
agreement between landlord and tenant. 
The last words, he might add, of a very 
wise Minister, Lord Palmerston, on the 
Irish question, speaking in reply to Mr. 
Maguire, who was then Member for 
Dungarvan, were that— 

“Tf there was anything which more than 
another a nation was, in his opinion, bound to 
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regard it was the rights of Property, and that 
laws infringing those rights, however tempting 
the advantages which their supporters might 
hold out might for a time be, were sure to 
prove injurious.” 


The noble Lord in another passage said 
he understood that it was proposed that 
some tribunal should be created which 
would determine questions arising be- 
tween landlord and tenant as to what 
should be the conditions of the rent to 
be paid and the period of occupation of 
a holding, and expressed it as his opinion 
that any arrangement of that kind would 
violate the fundamental principles of 
justice, whereupon Mr. Maguire rose 
and said that the noble Lord had mis- 
conceived his meaning when he spoke of 
his having advocated the reference of 
the question of rents to any tribunal, for 
he had never done anything of the kind. 
And now he would ask whether it was 
likely that the present Bill, if passed, 
would be successful? Whom did it 
satisfy? The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would not contend that it was ac- 
ceptable to the Irish landlords. It did 
not satisfy the tenants, as was clear from 
the action of those hon. Members who 
sat near him. In a word, it satisfied no 
one, not even the distinguished lawyer 
opposite who made such an able speech 
upon it—he referred to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Charles Russell), who said the 
Bill only touched theextreme fringe of the 
Irish Land Question. He might further 
observe that almost every speech which 
was addressed to the House from the 
Treasury Bench indicated that there was 
something more behind ; what that some- 
thing was would no doubt depend, to a 
great extent, on the amount of disorder 
which prevailed in Ireland. But there 
was a Commission which was to tell the 
Government what they were to do; and, 
if he was rightly informed, the history 
of the appointment of that Commission 
was somewhat curious. It was a Com- 
mission to examine into the operation of 
the Irish Land Act, a subject which was 
being inquired into by another Commis- 
sion, and the man in the street said that 
the evidence taken before that other 
Commission went so much against the 
working of the Act that the Government 
thought they must, in order to bolster 
up their Bill, issue another Commission, 
at the head of which they placed one of 
the three Irish Peers who approved of 
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this Act. His main reason for thinking 
that this legislation would fail was that 
it amounted to an admission that the Go- 
vernment were afraid to administer the 
law, an admission which was a direct pre- 
mium to agitation. If the Government 
had, in the first instance, taken firm 
action, he was convinced that the agita- 
tion would have collapsed, and that the 
Irish people would have abided by the 
law. The question which they were to 
solve was not an Irish question only. The 
question was how agitations were to be 
dealt with, and how far they were to be 
allowed to influence property; and, there- 
fore, it affected Scotland and England 
quite as much as Ireland. The princi- 
ples of the Bill appealed to the predatory 
instincts of primitive man, and were 
Communistic in their tendency. Why, he 
asked, should not the principles of this 
Bill be applied to England, where many 
people also found it difficult to pay their 
rent, and suffered from distress caused by 
‘the act of God.”” Upon what possible 
ground could the Government refuse to 
England and Scotland the boon they 
were now givingtoIreland? The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite might smile. 
Perhaps it was the only way in which he 
could answer the question. Let not the 
Government think that the feeling they 
were encouraging in Ireland would not 
extend to this country, nor let them 
imagine that it would be confined to 
land. Within a radius of a mile from 
that House how many unfortunate fami- 
lies in the last six months had been 
obliged to leave their homes through 
inability to pay rent? They left peace- 
ably, and, as yet, did not agitate, for 
they had not 60 Members specially re- 
turned to advocate their cause. The 
occupiers of houses in Ireland, however, 
were already taking steps to procure the 
extension of the principles of the Bill to 
houses as well as land. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tralee (the O’Donoghue) had 
presented a Petition stating that the 
conditions of occupancy in Tralee were 
most unsatisfactory, and praying for legis- 
lation ; and what had occurred at Kings- 
town? He held in his hand a document 
showing that the first business at the 
meeting of the Kingstown Commissioners 
on Tuesday was the consideration of 
tenant right in towns, and that the Com- 
missioners agreed to the adoption of a 
Petition which said that in towns in Ire- 
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tenancies, and that, in the interests of all 
classes, it was desirable to put an end to 
this state of things by establishing fixity 
of tenure and making the tenant the 
proprietor of the house in which he lived 
or carried on his business. He main- 
tained that this showed that the question 
had already got beyond the stage of a 
land question, and had become a town 
question. A correspondent had sent him 
a letter which contained a very happy 
reductio ad absurdum of the proposals of 
the Government. His correspondent 
said— 

‘“<T am a soda-water manufacturer. The last 
three years have been as disastrous to me as to 
the Irish husbandman. My landlord is inexor- 
able, and will have every copper of rent, and 
threatens eviction and distress on my plant and 
machinery, built into his freehold. Smitten 
sorely by wretched weather and German spring 
water competition, a Sodawater Relief Bill en- 
abling me to claim my plant or full compensa- 
tion, in defiance of legal process, would put me 
on a bed of roses. Itis useless for me to at- 
tempt to shoot my landlord, as he is an officer 
of Volunteers, and a far better shot than I am.” 


He (Lord Elcho) prayed the House to 
pause before it sanctioned principles 
such as those contained in this Bill, and 
followed up a system of legislation 
which, since the year 1865, had so 
signally failed. They were told, when 
the Government was formed, that there 
was this security for those who disap- 
proved such principles—namely, that 
there were moderate Liberals in the 
Cabinet who would deprecate any evil 
interference with property, or with any 
sound principles of legislation. But 
now, what was the value of this boasted 
security arising from the presence of 
moderate Liberalsin the Cabinet? One 
of those Liberals was the Duke of 
Argyll, at whose feet he had sat, and 
whose wisdom he had imbibed—on the 
matter of land only. Well, what had 
the noble Duke said on this question of 
tenancy? Heonce said that the demand 
for what was called fair rent was a de- 
mand that prices should be lowered by 
Act of Parliament in favour of a par- 
ticular individual, and he had called 
freedom of contract ‘the salt of human 
society.” He had no doubt that the 
noble Duke had some very able argu- 
ment by which to explain how he had 
come to agree with this great exception 
to those sound principles; but, in his 
opinion, the noble Duke must fail to 
reconcile statements, such as those 
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quoted, with his position in a Cabinet 
which had brought in the Bill they were 
then discussing. It was evident that 
they could not look to moderate Liberal- 
ism in the Cabinet for safety from per- 
nicious and evil legislation. He main- 
tained that they must look rather to 
the outsiders—the moderate Liberals in 
that House—or the other who were true 
to the traditions of the Liberalism of 
Russell, Peel, and Palmerston, and 
would not adopt the spurious Liberalism 
of the present Government. He trusted 
that all who were interested in freedom 
of contract and the security of property 
would, upon that question, have the 
courage to throw Party aside, and join 
shoulder to shoulder in maintaining 
those necessary principles upon which 
all legislation ought to rest. The sort of 
language which had been used was only 
employed with reference to Ireland; it 
was never applied to England or Scot- 
land. Let no one say—‘‘I am not in- 
terested in Land Bills; I am interested 
in mines.” The principles were the 
same in either case. They applied to 
England and Scotland as much as to 
Ireland; to mines as much as to other 
kinds of property. They applied to 
houses equally. In the North of Eng- 
land might be seen rows of cottages 
tenanted by miners. They belonged to 
the mine owners. Strikes sometimes 
took place. Whathappened? Tenants 
were ejected—evicted. [‘‘No!”] He 
could only speak from what he had 
seen—an agitation taking place on the 
part of those who represented the miners 
against it. [‘‘No!”] He knew they 
had been, were now, and would continue 
to be, evicted when strikes occurred, and 
he did not say it was wrong. It was 
in the way of business, and was right. 
If it was declared that the Irish tenant 
was not to be evicted from his holding, 
the same must be said of the miner and 
his cottage. He, therefore, asked all 
those who were interested in the free 
dealing of free men with each, other to join 
together in resisting pernicious legisla- 
tion such as this. He would give his 
hearty support to the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. He would add but 
few words to what he had said. In the 
discussion, a few nights before, an 
Irish Member had said that he (Lord 
Elcho) had never shown the slightest 
sympathy with Ireland. He was con- 
nected with Ireland by birth; he had 
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relations settled in Ireland. No one 
valued more highly than he the import- 
ance of Ireland to the British Empire ; 
no one was more anxious to see Ireland 
prosperous. He had shown his feelings 
by actions as well as by words. He 
had given votes. When he had stood for 
his county, in 1847, he was told that if 
he voted for the Maynooth Grant he 
would lose his seat. His answer was a 
very simple one—‘‘ Then I shall not be 
returned, for I intend to vote for it.” 
He voted steadily for the Maynooth 
Grant, and was the only Scotch Member 
who did. He should have been pre- 
pared tosupport a wise measure, founded 
oa the same principle, for the payment 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood; and 
when the question of Roman Catholic 
University Education came up, under 
the first Gladstonian Administration, he 
gave his vote for it, and was the only 
Conservative Member on these Benches 
that did. But he was totally unable 
to accept the principles which had 
been laid down so eloquently, among 
others, by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Mr. C. Russell). He 
thought that the application of such 
doctrines would not be a kindness to the 
Trish nation, and he declined to vote for 
them or to show his sympathy in that 
way. It was not kindness to the Irish 
people to encourage false hopes and vain 
delusions. It was not true kindness to 
teach them that exceptions should be 
made in their favour, and in their favour 
alone, to principles which were univer- 
sally recognized. It was not kindness to 
the Irish people to teach them that the 
doctrines of political economy, sneered 
at now by the Treasury Bench—[‘‘ No, 
no!” }—and by their Chief Secretary 
for Ireland —[‘‘ No, no!’’]—yes, he 
sneered at them to-night—it was not 
kindness to teach them that the doctrines 
of sound political economy were to be 
abolished for them, and that they could 
be abolished for them or any other nation 
with oe It was anew and spurious 
political economy which was being advo- 
cated. Such principles as were now 
being laid down would lead to the failure 
of all legislation. It would lead to dis- 
content, dissatisfaction, agitation, fresh 
demands, and fresh concessions. Unless 
this House took its stand against this 
legislation, who would venture to say 
where they should be in 1890? The true 
friend to Ireland was not the man who 
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pandered to her passions in this question 
of land, butthe man who told herthetruth 
—who told her her true wants. What 
were the true wants of Ireland? They 
were told that there were in Ireland 
278,000 tenants below £8 rental; that 
men could not live on such tenancies; 
that the tenants had to go abroad, to 
England and elsewhere, to endeavour to 
make up a living. That was in evidence 
before the House. They were told that 
tenants could not live on less than £20 
holdings. The first want, therefore, of 
the small tenants was the acquisition of 
holdings and the means of subsistence. 
For that want emigration was the true 
remedy. Another question was that of 
steady labour. He did not mean to say 
that an Irishman could not work as well 
as any Englishman or Scotchman. But 
the fact was that, what with holidays, 
fairs, markets, and funerals, the Irish 
tenant did not work steadily more than 
100 days out of the whole 365. [‘‘No!”’] 
That statement he believed to be correct. 
The last great want of Ireland was law- 
abidingness. Capital would follow in 
the train of law-abidingness and order. 
The present Lord Sherbrooke, when he 
was in that House, as Mr. Lowe, had 
described capital as a nymph that threw 
herself readily into the arms of the sober 
and steady citizen; but who shunned 
the arms of the fiery and eloquent 
agitator. Capital, the one great want 
of Ireland, would follow in the train 
of order. But it was not by a Bill 
like the Bill before the House, which 
outraged justice, which outraged sound 
principles of government and of poli- 
tical economy, that Ireland could be 
brought into a better condition than she 
was in at present. It was not by such 
a measure, which offended against the 
primary duties of government—namely, 
protection to life, fulfilment of contract, 
security of property; principles which 
formed the basis upon which civilization 
rested—that Ireland could be made a 
thriving country. It was only by main- 
taining the law and those sound prin- 
ciples which he had mentioned that 
nations could be conducted in the path 
of prosperity and progress. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
animated speech of the noble Lord may 
be considered as a résumé of all the ex- 
aggerations and misconceptions which 
have been raised against this Bill 
throughout the long debates. I have 
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listened in vain for anything new in it; 
and, indeed, it would have required a 
genius greater even than that of the 
noble Lord to have improved upon what 
has already been invented against this 
measure. These objectionsmay bedivided 
into two classes—those relating to the 
changes in the Bill, the conduct of my 
right hon. Friend who has charge of 
it, and the statistics on which it was 
based; and those opposed to the principle 
of this Bill, and which accuse it of spo- 
liation, robbery, confiscation, and other 
polite expressions of this kind. I shall 
not waste the time of the House in deal- 
ing with the first of these; even if they 
were all true, they do not affect the prin- 
ciple of the measure at this stage. It 
would be still our duty to consider the 
Bill on its merits, and the interests of 
300,000 tenants who will be affected 
and protected by the measure are of 
more importance to us now than the 
conduct of the Government. My right 
hon. Friend, however, has answered by 
anticipation to-night all these objections; 
he has shown that, practically, the Bill 
has undergone no alteration, that such 
changes as have occurred were with the 
object of bringing the Bill into strict 
conformity with the description given 
of it; that the measure has not been in- 
troduced in deference to agitation, but 
from a strong sense of responsibility as to 
the position of the Executive Government 
when called upon to support evictions 
with force. He has also shown that the 
statistics fully bear out the moderate 
statement which he based on them in 
support of the Bill. It is quite certain 
that, looked at in any way, the evictions 
for the whole of Ireland have during 
the last six months been four times as 
great as for a similar period three years 
ago. The hon. Member for Leitrim 
(Mr. Tottenham) made a point of the 
fact that the increase has en greater 
in the districts not scheduled for dis- 
tress. The logic of this argument would 
be that the Bill should be extended to 
the rest of Ireland; but may it not be 
that the evictions would have been more 
numerous in the distressed districts if it 
had not been for the agitation which pre- 
vailed there? About one-third of the 
evicted families have been re-admitted 
as care-takers, but their tenancy is at an 
end ; they may be ousted at any moment ; 
it is probable that they have been re- 
admitted in this menial capacity in the 
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interest of the landlords, for, pend- 
ing the six months during which the 
tenantcan redeem, the landlord can make 
no use of the land. Iask hon. Members 
whether it is possible or probable that 
these, and the other evicted people, have 
neglected or refused to pay rent when 
they were able to do so? They have 
been evicted in a time of grave calamity, 
when, through no fault of their own, 
they have been temporarily unable to 
pay rent, and without that compensation 
or recognition of that interest which the 
Land Act was intended to secure to 
them. I ventured myself, early in the 
present period of distress, to point out 
this grievance, and to suggest the neces- 
sity of such a measure as now before us 
asaremedy. In the debate on the Ad- 
dress before Easter, I pointed out that, 
much as we might deplore and con- 
demn the agitation of the previous 
autumn, it was right to probe its 
causes; I showed that its prevalence 
and success might be attributed to 
two grave defects in the law which 
specially press on the small tenants of 
Ireland in the emergency of such a failure 
of crops as had occurred during the 
autumn—in the first place, the state of 
the Poor Law, which forbids any out- 
door relief to any persons in occupation 
of land; and, secondly, to the defect in 
the Land. Act, which renders the tenant, 
who by reason of the failure of the har- 
vest, temporarily unable to pay his rent, 
liable to eviction without recognition of 
that interest which was secured to him 
by the. Land Act. Is it possible to 
conceive a more terrible position for 
the tenant? In either alternative the 
workhouse alone was open to him, and 
he must give up his land to which he 
is so passionately attached. The late 
Government tardily and temporarily sus- 
pended the provisions of the Poor Law, 
and this measure tardily and temporarily 
proposes to suspend the operation of the 
9th clause of the Land Act; and I feel 
confident that had these measures been 
carried at an early period in last au- 
tumn, or had the law provided the 
means of suspending these clauses in 
the event of a grave emergency, we 
should have been spared the agitation of 
last autumn. What, Sir, is the principle 
of the Bill? It is this—that in view of 
the grave and exceptionally grievous 
calamity, which deprived the tenants in 
the West of Ireland of the means of 
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living and of paying their rent, the Legis- 
lature is justified in intervening between 
landlord and tenant, to prevent the 
harsh exercise of their rights by the 
former, especially in view of the interest 
recognized by the Land Act in the 
tenants. I frankly admit that such an 
intervention is a novel principle in Eng- 
lish law and legislation. © justify it 
on the special grounds of the Land Act. 
We might justify it on broader grounds, 
and by an appeal to the experience and 
example of every other civilized country 
in Europe than our own. It has been 
frequently pointed out in the course of 
these debates that the Roman Law justi- 
fied intervention on behalf of tenants 
where an unexpected calamity had de- 
stroyed or greatly reduced the produce of 
the land; but I do not think it has been 
pointed out that this principle has been 
adopted by every other countryin Europe. 
Let me take the law of France as an 
illustration. It laid down as a prin- 
ciple of their law that rent is the pay- 
ment for the produce of the soil, and if, 
by an unexpected calamity, not within 
the ordinary calculation, there is little 
or no produce, it is only right that rent 
should be reduced by law in proportion, 
and that the loss should not be borne 
wholly by the tenant. The Code Napoléon 
contains these provisions. In the case 
of yearly tenancies, it provides that when 
an unexpected calamity occurs, which 
destroys or prevents one-half or more of 
the crops, the Judges have the power of 
reducing the rent in proportion. In the 
case of leases the same rule holds good ; 
but the Judge is directed, in estimating 
the remission, to take into account any 
unusual gain in the previous period of 
the lease, and if there be no such gain, 
the estimate of the remission ought to 
be postponed till the end of the lease; 
but, nevertheless, the Judge has the 
power of temporarily remitting the rent 
in order to protect the tenant against the 
immediate hardship; a provision very 
similar, it seems to me, to the power 
given by this Billto the Judges. I need 
hardly say that the Code Napoléon is 
the law for half of Europe; I have 
ascertained that the law of Germany is 
to the same effect, and is based also on 
the Roman Law. It has also been 
pointed out that the Scotch law, to 
some extent, also incorporates the same 
principle. Generally, it may be said 
that in Europe the contract to pay rent 
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only covers the usual vicissitudes of har- 
vests, and if+there is a very exceptional 
bad year, in which the land does not 
— its crops, the loss is not to be 

orne wholly by the tenant; but the 
Courts of Law have the power of re- 
mitting or suspending rent to meet the 
emergency, with equitable provisions in 
favour of the landlord, where the land is 
let on lease. I need hardly say, then, 
that our English law is exceptional. 
With us rent is payable, and can be en- 
forced by law, no matter what the 
calamity, even if the land itself dis- 
appear, and there be no crops. Ihave 
been curious to learn when this principle 
of English law, so different from that of 
other people, was adopted. I find that 
it was definitely laid down by the Judges 
in the time of Charles I. The case is a 
very interesting one. A landlord sued 
his tenant for three years’ arrears of rent; 
the tenant replied that Prince Rupert’s 
force had devastated that part of the 
country, had driven him out of his hold- 
ing, and had prevented his cultivating 
the land. The Judges held that this 
was no answer. 

‘*Tt was resolved,” says the Report, “ that 
the matter of the plea was insufficient, for even 
if the whole of Prince Rupert’s army had been 
alien enemies, yet the tenant ought to pay his 
rent. And this defence was taken—that where 
the law creates a duty or charge, and the party 
is disabled to perform it without any default in 
him, and hath no remedy over, then the law will 
relieve him; but where the party by his own 
contract creates a duty or charge upon himself, 
he is bound to make it good, notwithstanding 
any accident by inevitable necessity, and though 
the land be surrounded or gained by the sea, or 
made barren by wild fire, yet the lessor shall 
have his whole rent.” 


From that time till now this has been 
the English law. A contract to pay rent 
is above the act of God, or any calamity, 
however great. The fact is, that in 
dealing with land our Judges never 
would admit the equitable principles of 
the Civil Law, which they adopted freely 
in commercial transactions, and they left 
the tenant completely at the mercy of 
their landlords. Now, in saying this, 
Iam not to be supposed to argue the 
necessity of any change in the law of 
England as distinguished from that of 
Ireland, though, if we were to codify 
our law, we should probably change 
it in this respect; but the law in 
practice does not work so harshly as 
it appears in statement, and for these 
reasons — first, that the English land- 
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lords, without exception, observe in 
practice and admit in foro conscientia 
that which is matter of law elsewhere. 
They go even further; for nothing is 
more common than for English landlords 
to make remissions of rent even in or- 
dinary bad years, much more so in cases 
of calamity; and, secondly, we may safely 
leave it to the enlightened self-interest 
of landlords to protect those who by law 
stand within their danger. A change of 
tenancy in atime of disaster would re- 
sult in a reduction of rent, or, at least, 
in great expense to the landlord; and 
to press the tenants, at such a time, by 
taking their stock, would be ruin to 
them or to the land ; and public opinion, 
in such matters, where the landlord lives 
among his tenants, is strong. But 
across the Irish Channel the case is 
different. The class of tenants is dif- 
ferent—the small tenants are not capi- 
talists; they are labouring men culti- 
vating small holdings. The self-interest 
of landlords is no protection to them; 
for their interest lies often the other way, 
and thelandlord who could consolidate his 
farms at a period of distress, without the 
payment of that compensation which he 
would be compelled to pay at other 
times, would be a great gainer. Public 
opinion also counts for little where the 
landlords are absentees, and managetheir 
land through agents. Apart, then, from 
consideration of the Land Act, there 
would be strong arguments in favour of 
an intervention by the Legislature in 
favour of the small tenants, in a time of 
calamitous distress, to prevent the harsh 
and arbitrary execution of their rights 
by the landlords; but the case is in- 
finitely stronger, is overwhelmingly 
greater, when we consider the effect of 
the Land Act. It is, I think, impossible 
to deny that the Land Act has given a 
substantial interest to the tenant—I will 
not say a proprietary right, for this 
would involve fixity of tenure—but an 
interest of a valuable nature; this has 
been universally recognized, and has 
been the subject of mortgage and 
sale. It certainly does not lie with 
hon. Members opposite to deny this, 
for they have never ceased to denounce 
the Land Act as a measure of confis- 
cation. The hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire has frequently spoken of the 
Act, as having confiscated one-third 
of the landlord’s property; and the 
hon. Member for Leitrim, in his able 
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speech a few days ago, said that— 
“Under the Land Act a large portion 
of the landlord’s interest was transferred 
to the tenant.’”’ I will not join issue 
with the term confiscation. I believe 
the true description to be that the Act 
gave legal sanction to an interest which 
was already admitted in practice, and 
that its effect was in no way to diminish 
the value of the landlord’s property. It 
is true that this interest was subject to 
the payment of rent; but surely it is 
harsh and unjust that the temporary 
inability to pay full rent in a season of 
great calamity should forfeit this inte- 
rest and justify the landlord in ousting 
his tenant, and in appropriating that 
interest which the Land Act gave to him. 
A few months ago the tenant paid his 
rent regularly, and could not be ousted 
without payment of a sum varying from 
£70 to £250. Acalamitous season occurs, 
such as has not been known for 35 years; 
he is temporarily unable to pay rent; is 
he to be evicted at once, without a penny? 
It seems to me to be horribly unjust and 
harsh. Yet this is what the law sanc- 
tions, permits, and may enforce. It is 
said that very few landlords avail them- 
selves of this power ; but all have it, and 
may use their power in various degrees. 
That a large proportion of the Irish 
landlords are just and generous cannot 
be doubted ; but there is a minority of 
the most grasping character, who would 
wittingly squeeze the last shilling out of 
their tenants. It was to protect the 
tenants against such landlords that the 
Land Act was passed. The same argu- 
ments justify this measure. It is a 
necessary sequel and a logical conclusion 
of the Land Act; and no argument has 
been, or can be, brought against this 
measure except by attacking or ignoring 
that Act. In conclusion, Sir, I have 
only to repeat that the measure is just 
and necessary; it is in pursuance of 
principles admitted by all civilized coun- 
tries except our own; it is also a logical 
sequence of the Land Act. To those who 
object to it on account of the agitation 
of last autumn, I would ask when has it 
been that remedial measures have been 
carried for Ireland except after agita- 
tion? The way to deal with agitation, 
to quell it, and avert it in the future, 
is to probe its causes, to remove griev- 
ances which are its pabulum, and on 
which alone it can be successful. It 
is by the substitution of law for force, 
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of friendly process of arbitration by the 
Judges for the harsh exercise of rights 
by the few and the brutal resistance of 
the many, that we can best hope to make 
the Government respected, and to main- 
tain peace and content among the Irish 
people. 

Sir JOHN RAMSDEN said, he felt 
it was impossible not to sympathize with 
the arguments of the Chief Secretary for 
Treland in favour of this Bill. It was 
his duty, he said, to enforce the law, 
and he asked Parliament to amend the 
law so that he might be certain that it 
was absolutely just; and if, unhappily, 
he were compelled to use force, he might 
be able to do so with clean hands and 
an easy conscience. His maxim was— 
first do justice, and then compel obe- 
dience. 
principle which lay at the root of that 
great series of measures for the relief 
of Ireland by which the late Govern- 
ment of the present Prime Minister 
had won for him undying renown. Ten 
years ago, he (Sir John Ramsden) 
had given a steady support to every 
one of those measures. He wished with 
all his heart he could find for this mea- 
sure the same justification. His right 
hon. Friend commended it to them as a 
fulfilment of the spirit, thought it might 
be a departure from the letter, of the 
Land Act. As he truly pointed out, an 
unforeseen emergency had arisen for 
which the Land Act did not provide, 
and he called on them to supply that 
defect. This argument, if he understood 
it aright, implied that if this emergency 
could have been foreseen 10 years ago 
it would have been supplied by the Land 
Act. It went further than that. It said 
it would have been supplied on the 
same terms as the Bill now before them. 
He confessed he thought that a ques- 
tionable proposition. It was undoubtedly 
true that the Land Act conferred upon 
the Irish tenant a right up to that time 
unknown to the law of Ireland—a right 
still absolutely unknown to the law of 
England or Scotland —the right to 
claim compensation for the mere ter- 
mination of the contract of tenancy, 
irrespective altogether of any claim 
which he might have for unexhausted 
improvements. It was true that, in 
some quarters, in the course of these 
debates, this provision had been spoken 
of asa principle which it was de- 
sirable -we should. extend further. - To 
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oon the matter in plain language, it had 
een treated as the thin edge of the 
wedge to which, as time and opportunity 
offered, successive blows were to be given 
until it was driven home, and the whole 
fabric of the relations of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland was shattered in the 
process. That was not a principle which 
had ever been put forward bythe Govern- 
ment or accepted by the House. On the 
other hand, it was impossible to look back 
to the proceedings of 1870 without be- 
coming convinced that, in accepting the 
8rd clause of the Land Act, Parlia- 
ment accepted it as altogether an ex- 
ceptional provision. Parliament hedged 
and limited it around with special safe- 
guards, for the express purpose of pre- 
venting it being extended further at any 
future time. It was also clear that, in 
return for the great sacrifices Irish land- 
lords made in giving up a great portion 
of the powers which they formerly pos- 
sessed, it was understood that the powers 
which remained to them were to be 
made more secure than before. It was 
said at the time— 

‘From the moment the measure is passed, 
every Irishman, small and great, must be abso- 


lutely responsible for every contract into which 
he enters.” 


These words showed the understanding 
as to the general effect of the Land Act; 
and what followed showed the under- 
standing as to the particular provision 
with which they had now more especially 
to deal— 

‘And with regard to all prospective con- 
tracts, it is absolutely necessary that if the 
landlord evict for non-payment of rent, that 
should not be in the sense of the Bill a dis- 
turbance of the tenant by the landlord, for the 
tenant will disturb himself by non-payment of 
rent.’’—[3 Hansard, cxcix., 380-81.] 

These were the words of the Prime Mi- 
nister in the speech introducing the Bill 
—a speech which all who heard it still 
looked back to with admiration. Could 
words be clearer than those? Was it 
possible more admirably to express what 
was the intention with which the mea- 
sure was proposed by the Government and 
accepted by Parliament? A great settle- 
ment like that to which the Land Act 
was the seal partook in a great measure 
of the sanctity of a contract entered into 
by Parliament itself. He would not 
contend that Parliament could bind the 
plenitude of its power by any legal. 
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settlement like that, so solemnly en- 
tered into, involving as it did a com- 
promise of so many conflicting interests, 
ought not to be disturbed without far 
weightier reasons than any adduced by 
the Government in support of this Bill. 
Were they justified in turning round 
upon the owners of land in Ireland and 
saying—‘“‘It is true these were the 
assurances given—honourably and sin- 
cerely given—by the Prime Minister 
himself in his place in Parliament. 
These were the promises on which we 
asked you to rely—these are the guaran- 
tees we gave when we compelled you to 
accept the Bill; but now 10 years have 

assed away, an unforeseen emergency 

as arisen. Circumstances are entirely 
changed; our minds are changed with 
them ; and while we hold you, the owners 
of land in Ireland, bound by every clause 
of that Act which tells against you, 
we will invoke the strong hand of 
Parliament to suspend its operation 
the moment it begins to tell in your 
favour?”’ Was that the language which 
the Liberal majority were going to use 
to any class of their fellow-countrymen ? 
If so, he could only say, as a humble 
Member of the Liberal Party, he sin- 
cerely lamented it; and he would ven- 
ture to ask a plain, simple question— 
Was this justice? But if the Bill did 
not come up to the requirements of jus- 
tice, did it fulfil the lower require- 
ments of expediency? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, with all 
the tender instincts of a generous nature, 
shrank from the painful duty of enforcing 
the law. All honour to him for that re- 
luctance. The cry of the poor debtor— 
‘‘ Have patience with me, and I will 
pay thee all ”’—came down to them with 
more than human sanction. It was one 
of those appeals to which the heart of 
man could never listen unmoved. But 
he would appeal to the experience of 
those who had large dealings in land; 
and ask whether the mere postpone- 
ment of the payment of rent without any 
other relief was not one of the most 
questionable, he might almost say one 
of the most cruel, forms of help? Rent 
postponed was only another word for 
accumulating debt. If a tenant could 
not pay one half year’s rent now, was 
he more likely to be able to pay two 
half years’ rent six months hence, or 
four half years’ rent in a year after 
that? Those who had experience would 
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agree with him in saying that if they 
had a tenant in distress and wished 
to save him, they would not suc. 
ceed in doing so merely by postponing 
the payment of rent; and the true 
and wise course was to find out what 
he could pay, to insist on his paying 
that at once, and to remit the balance 
altogether. By that means they stimu- 
lated the man to make a great effort; 
they released him from the millstone of 
debt hanging about his neck, and they 
gave him a fresh start in life. The 
9th clause of the Irish Land Act showed 
that the framers of it were so deeply 
impressed with the dangers which would 
arise if these poor Irish tenants were 
allowed to run into accumulated debt, 
that they inserted a most remarkable 
rovision by which the landlord sub- 
‘jected himself to a penalty if he allowed 
the tenant to run into three years’ arrears 
of rent. Yet this Bill, which was called 
a logical deduction from the Land Act, 
would compel the landlord to do the 
very thing which the Land Act punished 
him for doing. If the position of the Irish 
tenant was such that it required special 
intervention now, what would it be in 
1882, when he had to face these accu- 
mulated arrears of rent, when the pro- 
tection given to him by this Bill would 
have ceased, and he would be exposed 
to the operation of the general law? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had said over and over again 
that he proposed this Bill as a temporary 
remedy for atemporary emergency, and, 
no doubt, he would be true to his word, 
and 18 months hence he would be pre- 
cluded from prolonging this measure; 
but he would have to face a far graver 
emergency, and how was he to meet it? 
He must either turn a deaf ear to an 
outcry to which the present complaints 
would be as nothing, or else propose 
some large measure of relief, far greater 
than if the case were thus dealt with at 
the present moment. The House found 
itself in this position. The Government 
told them that the Irish tenants were 
in a state that required some assist- 
ance, and he, for one, accepted that 
statement with implicit confidence. But, 
he asked, was there no other way in 
which assistance could be given, which 
was not open to the objections urged 
against the present Bill? Assuming 
that the Government must intervene for 
their relief, would it not be much better 
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that their intervention should take the 
form of giving direct assistance to the 
Irish tenant to enable him to fulfil his 
contract rather than this indirect en- 
couragement to evade, or, at all events, 
to postpone it? No doubt, to give State 
aid for such a purpose would be an in- 
fraction of the principles of political 
economy. But the condition of Ireland 
was so unhappy that the best course 
open to them was, after all, but a choice 
of evils; and surely it was better to 
choose a course which violated political 
economy, rather than the course pre- 
scribed by the Bill, which not only vio- 
lated political economy, but justice itself 
into the bargain. If some such course 
as that could now be taken, the Go- 
vernment would no longer have to face 
such objections as those which were 
put forward by the Amendment before 
the House. It could not then be laid 
to their charge that they had attempted 
to cast the burden of providing for this 
great calamity upon one class. They 
would be able, on the other hand, to 
say that as the burden had to be borne, 
they had called upon the community at 
large, and not one class of it only, to bear 
it. They would also avoid that in- 
finitely complicated and difficult series 
of objections arising out of the question 
whether, if they protected the tenant 
against his landlord, they were not also 
bound to protect the landlord against his 
creditors and mortgagees. If he might 
presume to appeal to the Prime Minister 
onan aspect of the question which affected 
more especially his own supporters, he 
would venture to say that if some such 
course could be taken the right hon. 
Gentleman would be saved a necessity, 
which must be to him a very painful 
one, of pressing upon Parliament a mea- 
sure which was notoriously repugnant 
to many of his own steadiest supporters 
—a measure which he (Sir John Rams- 
den) considered to be pernicious—that, 
deeply as he honoured age, and re- 
verenced the right hon. Gentlemen as 
his Leader; long as he had followed 
him in the past, and faithfully as he 
had trusted he might be able to follow 
him in the future, still he felt that an 
overmuastering sense of public duty con- 
strained him for that one occasion, and 
he hoped for that occasion only, to place 
the ties of Party allegiance in abeyance, 
and to give his vote against the third 
reading of the Bill. 
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Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he in- 
tended to put in plain words the self- 
deceiving fallacies with which the hon. 
Baronet who had just spoken had amused 
himself for the last half-hour. He did 
not know whether the hon. Baronet was 
aware where his principles led him ; for 
he appeared to oscillate between the 
programme of the Land League and the 
opinions of the most Conservative Mem- 
bers in the House. He said that when 
a landlord saw that his tenant was too 
poor to pay the full rent, he should make 
him pay all he could, and remit what he 
par’ i not pay. That was the principle 
of the Land League—— 

Sir JOHN RAMSDEN: I said, if it 
were his wish to save the tenant; but I 
did not say it was his legal duty. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: Then, if not 
the legal, it was, according to the hon. 
Baronet, the moral duty of the landlord 
to remit that portion of the rent which 
he knew his tenant was unable to pay— 
and that was the principle of the Land 
League. The other principle which he 
could gather from the hon. Baronet’s 
observations was that the landlords 
were the absolute owners of the soil. 
Now, there were about 500,000 tenants 
at will, or 2,500,000 persons dependent 
on tenancies at will in Ireland. Roughly 
speaking, there were 8,000 landlords; 
and the principle of the hon. Baronet, 
and of the Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) was this, that 2,500,000 
people—men, women, and children— 
ought to depend for their right to exist 
in their own land on the uncontrolled 
will of 8,000 landlords. [Sir Joun 
RamspeEn: I did not say anything of the 
sort.| He(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) hoped 
the hon. Baronet would not interrupt 
him. That was a principle which the 
hon. Baronet dare not proclaim in the 
dominions of the autocratic Czar of 
Russia, for it was not the principle on 
which he had emancipated the serfs. It 
was not a principle which the most Con- 
servative Member of the Prussian As- 
sembly could dare to enunciate in face 
of the fact that the ownership of the 
land fixed in the tillers of the soil was 
one of the great principles on which the 
freedom and prosperity of Germany de- 
pended. It was not a principle that 
could be advanced in the French As- 
sembly, in face of the fact that the most 
Conservative element and the most stable 
pillar of the Constitution of France was 
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the ownership by the tenants of the soil 
of France. The Chief Secretary was 
more than polite in his expressions with 
reference to the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire; but he had gone out of 
his way to denounce everyone connected 
with the Land League. The right hon. 
Gentleman had truly said that all great 
remedial measures for Ireland had to be 
preceded by agitation. The reason of 
that was that it was difficult to get Par- 
liament to attend to the first demands of 
Ireland, and it was for the same reason 
they found so much exaggeration of 
facts, and sometimes, perhaps, so much 
violence. There was a time when famine 
and epidemic had done their work, that 
the landlords of Ireland had before them 
a race of weak and cowering slaves ; but 
they were now confronted boldly by 
a vigorous and determined peasantry. 
Passing to the statistics of the subject, 
he would remark that they were con- 
vincing against the opinions generally 
held by hon. Gentlemen sitting on that 
side of the House; but they were con- 
vincing, also, against the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. They showed that 
there was not a warning raised by the 
hon. Members who came from Ireland 
in 1870 against the Land Bill which was 
then introduced by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that had not been verified by 
the relentless hand of time; and it had 
taken 10 years of ruined lives and deso- 
lated homes to bring the House of Com- 
mons in 1880 to the point which Irish 
Members had reached in 1870. To his 
mind the measure was most insufficient. 
If they went on the ground of distress, 
he would show them as much distress 
in the unscheduled as in the scheduled 
districts, and he would show them as 
many evictions. If they went on the 
ground of agitation and disturbance, he 
could indicate places in the scheduled 
districts which agitation had never 
reached and where the law had never 
been broken. He saw no reason that 
could be advanced in favour of the prin- 
ciple of limitation except that stated by 
the Prime Minister, when he said that 
if individual cases were to be discussed 
on their merits, he did not see where the 
discussion was to stop. This language, 
if it meant anything, meant that because 
the English Parliament had not time to 
consider the case of the unscheduled dis- 
tricts, evictions might go on there to any 
extent. He challenged any hon, Mem- 
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ber of the House to produce a stronger 
argument than this in favour of Home 
Rule. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not know so much about Irish land- 
lords as perhaps he did; but he would 
remind him of the words of Mr. Cob- 
den concerning them, that ‘‘ the annals 
of Irish landlordism stink in the nostrils 
of every Christian country.” In Eng- 
land the landlords had generously re- 
mitted a portion of their rents; but in 
his own constituency, where 90 per cent 
of the people were receiving relief, not 
a penny had been taken for rent during 
the last three years. It was not Ireland 
alone, however, that was interested in 
this question. It was also an English one 
in more than one sense. They would 
have to dealone day with the English 
land question; and with what prospects 
of success would they approach a settle- 
ment of it if they received this most 
moderate Bill in such a spirit? If the 
timorous Liberalism which now talked 
of relieving Irish distress by the present 
measure was in power, he could foresee 
the result. It was also an English Bill 
in this sense, that the present law drove 
to English shores bands of hungry and 
desperate men, ready to do any work 
for any wage, and which made the 
battle of life harder for the English 
working man. He would only add that 
although the Bill was an honest and 
even a bold attempt to deal with a great 
calamity, it was a timorous and danger- 
ous measure, and was vastly dispropor- 
tionate to the tragic nature of the distress 
which it was designed to meet. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE thought it 
would be a curious subject for considera- 
tion what had been the feelings of the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench during 
the delivery of the two speeches to which 
the House had just listened. By intro- 
ducing this Bill the Government had 
sacrificed the support of some of the 
staunchest old Liberals in the House, and 
also that of some who returned to the 
present Parliament after a prolonged 
absence. They had spent a considerable 
time in discussing the details of the 
measure, and the reward of the Govern- 
ment was to hear the hon. Member for 
Galway, for the sake of whose country- 
men the Bill was said to have been in- 
troduced, describe it as a timid and dan- 
gerous measure, and to claim the Prime 
Minister as a supporter of Home Rule. 


The mild rhetoric of the hon; Gentle- 
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man the Secretary of the Admiralty was 
caught up and translated by Home Rule 


- Members in a way he must regret. When 


he said that landlords were few and 
tenants many, his words were travestied, 
and made to mean that because land- 
lords were few their rights were more 
easily destroyed and sacrificed in a time 
of difficulty. He was not one of those 
who felt touched by the sarcasm of the 
Chief Secretary, when the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of men who were de- 
voted to the sacredness of property. He 
had not the misfortune to be an Irish 
landlord. He would not be exposed to 
the calamity of being shot if he were in 
Ireland, or of having the value of any 
property deteriorated while he might 
stayin England. He should hesitate to 
speak of the sacredness of property, 
and he did not attribute any special 
sanctity to the rights of a landlord. In 
all moral justice a landlord had nogreater 
rights than any other creditor; but he 
had no lesser rights, and the law had 
no business to come in and destroy his 
property, by taking part of it from him, 
or by destroying the means it had itself 
already given to him of enforcing the 
contracts he had made. There were, no 
doubt, circumstances superior to any law 
of property or contract; but the in- 
terests of any particular class should 
only be sacrificed in face of great and 
imperious national danger and calamity. 
Anything short of this state of things 
should be met bynational generosity, and 
not by oppressing one particular interest. 
In any other case it was obviously un- 
just to put upon the landed or any other 
single interest the charge for meeting 
the calamities that might befal any 
other single section of the community. 
There could be no doubt that great dis- 
tress had fallen upon the tenantry in 
various parts of Ireland; but the mere 
fact that this was so showed that the 
landlords had suffered also. It was 
clear from the fact that in the non- 
scheduled districts there had been more 
evictions than in those included in the 
schedule. The landlords, in the last- 
named class of districts, had given longer 
time for the payment of the rents, and 
were, therefore, less able to bear the 
burden which it was proposed to put on 
their shoulders. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant had prided himself upon 
the fact that the Bill had suffered 
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but little change in its passage through 
Committee; but there was but little to 
change. The Bill had a Preamble, and 
four clauses only. Two of those clauses, 
the reasonableness of which was at once 
admitted, had been suggested by the 
right hon. and learned Member below 
him (Mr. Gibson); another was the 
clause giving the short title of the mea- 
sure; and there remained only one clause 
which the Government themselves had 
broughtin. He agreed that that clause 
was substantially unchanged. But the 
fact that the Bill had not been changed 
was the misfortune, and not the fault, of 
the Government, who had tried to change 
it, but had not been allowed to do so by 
hon. Members from Ireland. When the 
House was called upon to say whether 
the Bill should pass into law, the ques- 
tion was how far the measure, as it now 
stood, represented the wishes of Her 
Majesty’s Government. When, some 
two months ago, the House was discuss- 
ing the Address in answer to Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Speech, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in deprecation of a 
measure proposed to be introduced, cha- 
racterized it as one for the suspension of 
the payment of rent; and on the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P.O’Connor) 
explaining that the proposed measure 
was one for the suspension of eviction, 
the right hon. Gentleman was the first 
person to turn round and say that, in his 
judgment, that came to the same thing. 
And yet the right hon. Gentleman had 
felt himself justified in attacking hon. 
Members who sat on the Opposition 
Benches for describing the Government 
measure as one for the suspension of the 
payment of rent. The Government, who 
now prided themselves upon the fact that 
the Bill was unchanged, had made two 
serious, deliberate, and well-reasoned 
attempts to alter it. When the measure 
was first brought in, it was pointed out 
that serious injustice would be done if 
the penalties of the Bill were made to 
apply to a landlord who gave permission 
to a tenant to sell his interest in his 
holding, and, accordingly, the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law) framed a 
reasonable clause to exempt the landlord 
from the operation of the measure in 
such cases. The clause, however, was 
peremptorily condemned by a meeting of 
Irish Members, who declared that if it 
were inserted in the Bill the measure 
should not pass, and the consequence 
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was that the Government gave way and 
withdrew the clause, and substituted 
another Amendment proposed by the 
Prime Minister himself, which had 
the great recommendation and advan- 
tage that nobody had yet been able 
to explain it. The ambiguous text of 
that Amendment bore one interpretation 
which satisfied, or, at all events, soothed, 
those hon. Members who sat on the 
Benches behind the Government ; while 
it bore another, which recommended 
itself to another section of the House 
below the Gangway. The result was, 
that the House was worked to pass a 
legislative equivocation, the meaning of 
which the unfortunate County Court 
Judge would be left to puzzle out as best 
he might. He would refer to another im- 
portant Amendment merely for the pur- 
pose of showing the mannerin whichit had 
been abandoned by Her Majesty’sGovern- 
ment. The late Attorney General for 
Ireland had moved an Amendment limit- 
ing the operation of the Bill to holdings 
the rent of which was under £15 per an- 
num; and, even with that limitation, it 
wasclear that the measure would affect by 
far the larger proportion of the holdings 
in Ireland, because it had been shown 
that in one county out of 33,000 hold- 
ings 24,000 were let at rents under £8 
per annum. The Prime Minister, how- 
ever, proposed that the limitation of 
£15 should be extended to £30. The 
proposal to limit the operation of the 
measure to holdings, the rent of which 
was under £15, was defeated on a divi- 
sion, and the Government were prepared 
to accept the £30 limit instead, when 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) talked the Bill out, much to the 
indignation of the Prime Minister. On 
the following day, however, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, after some show of 
coy reluctance, found it convenient that 
the matter should stand over until the 
Report ; and now it appeared that the 
£30 limit had been extended from the 
rent to the rateable value, thus making 
the limitation practically useless. But 
while Her Majesty’s Government had 
thus suffered themselves to be driven 
from their own Amendments by the 
opposition of the Irish Members, how 
differently had they treated the Amend- 
ments which had been proposed from 
the other side of the House? It had 
been stated that the measure was only 
intended to apply to the unhappy ten- 
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ants who had been ruined by the dis- 
asters of the year. What could be 
more reasonable, therefore, than to ex- 
clude from its operation cases where 
tenants owed three or four years’ rent ? 
Again, it was said that the provisions 
of the Bill were only intended to apply 
in cases where the rent had been raised 
unreasonably. Then, what could be 
more reasonable than that the landlord 
should not be subject to the penalties 
imposed by the Bill where the rent had 
not been raised for the last ten years? 
These Amendments, however, had been 
rejected. Under pressure from below 
the Gangway they were obliged, against 
their will, to keep the Bill in the con- 
dition in which it originally was. There 
might be acase in which any sacrifice 
of property, any interference with private 
right, might be justifiable; and when 
this Bill was first introduced into the 
House of Commons, and described by 
the speeches of two responsible Minis- 
ters of the Crown, who had taken the 
greatest share in the preparation of this 
Bill, there did appear to be something 
like a case of national calamity and 
national necessity. In his speech, 
on introducing this Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
dealt with the humanity of the ques- 
tion, and appealed to the House in 
sentences which made a great impres- 
sion, not upon the House only, but upon 
the public. The right hon. Gentleman 
appealed to the House to consider the 
case of those 15,000 persons who had 





been driven from their homes, and he 
made an impression upon the House and 
upon the public by that statement. 

Mr. GuapstonE dissented.! The right 

on. Gentleman shook his head: If he 
denied that he made an impression upon 
the public, he attached far less impor- 
tance to his statement than he (Mr. E. 
Clarke) did himself. But one part of 
the case was that they had to interfere 
to protect hapless creatures from the 
cruelty and tyranny of their landlords. 
On the other hand, the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant took the police view 
of the measure, and spoke of armies 
of men going about to execute evictions ; 
and he was astonished to find that, even 
to-night, the right hon. Gentleman still 
seemed to think there was a sort of virtue 
in the figures he originally placed before 
the House. It was true, that if they took 
the number ofthe police, and multiplied 
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them by the number of the evictions in 
in the course of half-a-year, of course 
they got a considerable number. But 
when the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of 3,400 men being engaged in the 
West Riding of Galway in six months 
in carrying out evictions, did anybody 
believe, except those well acquainted 
with the facts, that only from 500 to 
700 men were engaged in carrying out 
evictions ina year? You might as well 
talk of 300 men being engaged in carry- 
ing out the process of a County Court 
in England, because a solitary and not 
too-hard worked bailiff managed to 
serve a process on every working day 
in the year. But these figures had been 
subjected to examination, and had 
broken down at every point. It was 
suggested to the right hon. Gentleman 
that he should apply to the sub-Sheriffs 
for information; but, instead of this, 
he persistently contented himself with 
his favourite Constabulary. What did 
the figures come to? He would not go 
through the figures that had been given. 
[Cheers.] He was very glad of that 
cheer, as the meaning of it was that 
hon. Gentlemen had these figures in 
their minds, and, if they had these 
figures in their minds, his object 
was gained. But there were two 
figures in his hand. He had a docu- 
ment signed by the Under Sheriff of 
County Donegal, which showed how 
those figures still more absolutely dis- 
appeared as the groundwork of this 
measure the more they were examined. 
It had been stated that 156 evictions 
had occurred in Donegal from the Ist of 
January to the 30th of June this year. 
His noble Friend the Member for the 
County of Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) gave an analysis of those 
figures, and pointed out to the House 
that 45 persons had been taken back as 
caretakers, that no less than 93 had 
signed acknowledgments and continued 
in their holdings, and that there were 
only 18 out of the 156 who had been 
ejected from their holdings. He (Mr. E. 
Clarke) would give the statement of the 
Under Sheriff with regard to those 1% 
eases. Of those 18 cases in which posses- 
sion was given tothe plaintiffs, three were 
in town, in one the premises were de- 
serted, in two no houses at all were on 
the land; as to three others, they were 
cases of renewed ejectment, which might 
have been executed in 1879; in one case 
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the tenant refused to sign the agreement 
as caretaker; one case was between 
mother and son; and as to the remain- 
ing seven cases, the particulars were not 
known. Now, it must be remembered 
that these figures were not mere orna- 
ment, but had been made the very 
groundwork of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill. And if, wherever they were 
able to test them, the figures broke down, 
as did these 156 cases, which shrunk 
down to 18 cases, of which only a portion 
were real ejectment cases, it really be- 
came the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to consider on what ground this 
Bill was now offered to the acceptance 
of the House. He did not imagine for 
a moment that the Prime Minister or 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant had, when 
making those speeches, any idea what- 
ever that the figures could be modified 
in the way in which they had been. He 
believed they thought the figures repre- 
sented absolutely the names of persons 
who were evicted and put out of their 
homes in Ireland. But if they were 
misled with regard to these facts, which 
formed the basis of the proposed legisla- 
tion, was it not well for the House— 
was not the House entitled—to ask of 
them that they should re-consider the 
proposal that they had made? Would 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister get up to-night and repeat that 
sentence about 15,000 persons going out 
of their homes, without remedy and 
without hope? And if he could not 
with his present information repeat that 
sentence as a justification of the proposal 
he was asking the House to agree to, 
surely the House was entitled to ask him 
on what ground he now asked for an 
acceptance of this Bill. It was quite 
true there was another aspect of the 
figures put before the House. He was 
not going to quote a phrase—though he 
thought it was an unfortunate phrase— 
that had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant. In the course of many 
nights’ debate he had been called on 
again and again to justify the action he 
had taken in respectof this Bill. He was 
called upon to state the principles upon 
which the Bill was founded; and he would 
have been more than human if he could 
have stated the principle of the Bill with- 
out falling into some inaccuracy on some 
occasion or other. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man told them that he was unwilling to 
face the responsibility of enforcing the 
law; on the ground of humanity, he 
thought it would be agrievous hardshipif 
the law were enforced. But every other 
Minister in his position, or holding any 
other position in the Government, was 
sometimes called upon to enforce the 
law, though he believed its enforcement 
would be a hardship. The right hon. 
Gentleman was not the first Minister 
who had been called upon to enforce the 
law in circumstances of some difficulty 
and danger. But the important point 
was that the House was invited to adopt 
what the Chief Secretary and the Prime 
Minister called exceptional and temporary 
legislation, and to do so with respect to 
places where an agitation of a most mis- 
chievous character had been put in ac- 
tion—an agitation which would, by that 
Bill, be rewarded forits efforts inthe past, 
and which would, he believed, be stimu- 
lated to more daring hopes and more des- 
perate efforts in the future. The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken in terms of 
emphatic and manly condemnation of the 
agitation which had gone on in Ireland 
among ignorant and excitable peasants ; 
but it was not in Ireland only that that 
— existed. It had spoken in that 

ouse within the present Session, when 
the Chairman of Committees had to 
interpose, on the suggestion of the Chief 
Secretary himself, to check and rebuke 
an apology for assassination in Ire- 
land. And the hon. Member who was 
thus rebuked was the very hon. Mem- 
ber whose persistency in talking the 
Bill out on that Wednesday was the 
cause of the subsequent surrender of 
the Government. Again, they had 
heard, only an evening or two ago, a 
declaration at the end of a speech 
from the hon. Member for Tralee (The 
O’Donoghue) which pointed out to the 
Government the consequences of what 
they were doing. Perhapsit was hardly 
fair to attach more importance to the 
phrases of a prepared peroration than 
to the less premeditated parts of a 
speech ; but the hon. Member for Tralee 
said— 

‘“Whatever might happen to this Bill, the 
course taken by the Government has sounded 
the knell of the Irish land system ;” 


and he added—and these words deserved 
the particular attention of the Chief 


Secretary— 
Mr. £. Clarke 
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‘In peace or in convulsion, by the law or in 
spite of the law, through the law or over the 
law, tenant right will be carried.” 


Declarations of that kind were made in 
that House. There was agitation in 
that House; there had been submission 
on the part of the Government ; and that 
agitation was being helped and fed by 
the concessions which were made to it. 
When the great Election contest in March 
last was nearly over, among the various 
speechesthen delivered none, he thought, 
served the Liberal Party more than the 
admirable speeches made by the noble 
Lord the present Secretary of State for 
India. That noble Lord asked towards 
the end of his campaign that a strong 
majority should be given to the Liberal 
Party, and pointed out that one of the 
great advantages of that majority would 
be that they would be free from the 
terror of those sectional influences which 
were then looked upon with something 
like dismay by all English politicians. 
Well, the appeal was answered. The 
great majority had been given to them. 
They had their great battalions, and 
their first campaign was a capitula- 
tion. To-night the House was asked 
to pass a Bill, which the hon. Member on 
whose behalf it had been brought in, 
and by whose dictation and under whose 
control it had passed through Commit- 
tee, now repudiated, with something like 
contempt for the Ministry which had in- 
troduced it and something like pity for 
the Minister who thought that such 
pabulum would satisfy the appetite it 
was sought to appease. The Govern- 
ment had had warning with regard to 
that matter. It was too late, he sup- 
posed, for them to withdraw the Bill. 
It had been suggested to them more 
than once—whatever they might think 
of those suggestions—by their own 
supporters behind them, that that Bill 
was not one which could be satisfac- 
torily passed through Parliament, and 
that it should be withdrawn. The op- 
portunity had been lost, and he did not 
think that opportunities ever came twice. 
But if the Government could not make 
any concession now—if they were bound 
to their bargain, and must fulfil its terms 
—there was yet time for the House to in- 
terpose; and the speech of the hon. 
baronet (Sir John Ramsden) gave a hope 
that the House might interpose with 
effect. The responsibility was with that 


House, and not ‘‘elsewhere.”’ The Mem- 
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bers of that House could not escape 
from their responsibility in dealing with 
the Bill by thinking that ‘‘ elsewhere” it 
would be dealt with in another fashion. 
But he hoped it would not be left to 
Members on the Opposition side to make 


‘protest against that legislation. It was 


legislation which fed and fostered a 
dangerous agitation; which was sup- 

orted, when first put before the House, 

y a case resting on figures which had 
absolutely broken down on every point. 
It was a measure which et A with 
the best principles and the best tradi- 
tions of legislation ; and now that they 
had introduced to the House and ac- 
cepted the germ theory of legislative 
disorder, he thought it was a measure 
ominous of very wide-spreading and 
serious mischief if it was adopted, and its 
principles were allowed to affect their 
future legislation. 

Mr. SHIELD said, that if he was to 
judge from the speeches which had been 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. E. Clarke) who had just sat down, 
and by the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire(Lord Elcho), he should 
think that the actual provisions of the 
Bill now under discussion were about the 
last thing they had before them when 
forming the opinions to which they had 
that night given utterance. This Bill 
was not designed or calculated to put an 
end to the system of paying rent in Ire- 
land. What the Government said was 
this—‘‘ Whereas, by the 8rd Section of 
the Land Act of 1870, you cannot evict 
tenants who come under that section in 
ordinary times without compensation, if 
you avail yourselves of extraordinary 
times to grasp an advantage which the 
Land Act never intended you should 
have, Parliament will take care that the 
spirit of the Land Act is not frustrated ; 
and because it is the equity of the Land 
Act that in such cases you should pay 
compensation, compensation you must 
pay.” That was the whole scope of the 
Bill; and, so far from its being, in the 
language of the hon. Member, ‘‘a de- 
parture from the vital principle of the 
Land Act,” the Bill did thus much and 
no more—it applied the equity of the 
Land Act to unforeseen cases. After all 
the speeches he had heard, he failed to 
realize what it was that had excited such 
opposition to the Bill. When he saw 
the vehemence exhibited on the other 
side of the House, he was prompted to 
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go to the landlords—to approach them 
in a spirit of real docility—and to say to 
them, ‘‘Come, let us reason together ; 
tell me what it is that frightens you.” 
There was nothing in the Bill itself 
which could frighten them; but he 
wanted to know what there was in con- 
nection with it at which they could be 
alarmed. Hon. Members said that the 
landlord had to live on his rents, and the 
only effective way by which he could get 
them in was to threaten ejectment. Why 
could he not threaten ejectment, that 
Bill notwithstanding? He wanted some 
hon. Gentleman to answer that. The 
landlord could threaten ejectment at the 
risk of having to pay compensation. But 
what had the tenant to prove before he 
could claim compensation? He hoped 
on that point nobody would be led away 
by what he had heard in the early stages 
of these debates—that the landlord would 
have to prove this, that, or the other. 
The landlord had nothing to prove. The 
whole burden of proof lay on the tenant. 
Was it true that this man, over whom the 
landlords were bewailing their loss of 
power, had to prove that he was unable 
to pay his rent by reason of inclement 
seasons? If so, the Irish landlord who 
was a just man, would not turn him out, 
He dared not do it for justice’s sake, 
and would not do it for pity’s sake. Was 
it also true that the tenant was to be 
willing to continue in occupation upon 
just and reasonable terms as to rent and 
arrears, and that the landlord was to 
have unreasonably refused a reasonable 
offer? Well, then, what did the Bill 
come to, after all? It came to this, but 
went no further—it said to the landlord, 
‘‘Under these circumstances, you may 
evict; but, if you do, you must pay 
compensation to the miserable tenant.” 
Was it not the extravagance of exagge- 
ration to call such a Bill a dangerous 
and revolutionary measure? The Bill 
was a small Bill. Its tendency had been 
fiercely denounced, and its defects had 
been greatly exaggerated by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite; but it was certainly not 
the revolutionary measure many persons 
imagined. If a catastrophe awaited it 
in ‘‘another place,” its rejection would 
only strengthen the hands of the more 
extreme reformers. 

Mr. LEHMANN said, he intended to 
vote for the third reading of the Bill, as 
a measure of justice and conciliation to 
Ireland. Much had been said as to 
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Trish discontent, the cause of which had 
often been investigated. It had been 
poetically asserted to be due to the influ- 
ence of the melancholy ocean—a hypo- 
thesis that was rendered untenable by 
the fact that the ocean nearly surrounded 
Scotland also, which was far from being 
a discontented country. Others, adopt- 
ing a more anys theory, had attri- 
buted the evils of Ireland to the predo- 
minance of the Roman Catholic religion ; 
but a momentary glance at other Catho- 
lic countries was enough to dispel that 
idea. The plain and evident truth was 
that Irish discontent was the direct out- 
come of conquest, oppression, and con- 
fiscation, the bad effects of which had 
not as yet been completely removed. So 
difficult was the work of conciliation, that 
many Englishmen were inclined to say 
to Ireland—‘* Wayward Sister, depart in 
peace;”’ but that could never be. The 
Union was irrevocable. Ireland might 
not be the better half, but she had been 
taken for better or worse. No moreim- 
portant task could be undertaken by 
Parliament than that of making Ireland 
contented ; but the entire responsibility 
would rest with us as long as we had to 
take special precautions against periodi- 
cal outbreaks of violence, and as long as 
Irish children cried out for bread. Pub- 
lic opinion would always hold the rich 
and prosperous country accountable for 
the woes of the weaker people, and Eng- 
land herself would not enjoy domestic 
peace until she had done her utmost to 
make amends for the wrongs inflicted on 
Ireland. The question before the House 
was whether they ought not to be pre- 
pared to make considerable sacrifices to 
try and appease the discontent of Ire- 
land. In that country the fear of emi- 
gration was before the eyes of the tenants 
when they agreed to pay exorbitant 
rents. For a great number of the unfor- 
tunate people of Ireland the law of sup- 
ply and demand was modified and cir- 
cumscribed by the continuous struggle 
between existence and exile. He was 
not prepared to say what shape the sacri- 
fices ought to take; but he maintained 
that, for the sake of achieving the con- 
tentment of Ireland, we ought to be 
ready to put our hands into our pockets. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH : 
Sir, Iam led to hope, from the speech 
of the hon. Member who has just sat 
down, that he is about to record his vote 
against this measure ; because, when he 
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expressed his willingness to put his hand 
into his pocket for the benefit of Ire- 
land, I felt convinced that he did not 
want to do so vicariously, by putting it 
into the pockets of other people. We 
have had two important speeches this . 
evening from Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government. One of them, from the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, being a very elaborate dis- 
sertation upon the general relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant respecting 
payment of rent in all the countries of 
Europe—and, I may almost add, inall the 
countries of the world. He has dis- 
covered that, in every country except 
England, the landlord, in seasons of ex- 
ceptional scarcity and failure of crops, is 
bound to give back to the tenant a por- 
tion of, or, perhaps, the whole, of his 
rent. The hon. Gentleman did not go 
on to say whether that was an entirely 
fair principle, or whether it should be 
carried further, so that, in the event of 
an exceptionally good season, the tenant 
should give something additional to the 
landlord. The statement of the hon. 
Gentleman, however, appears to me very 
significant. I cannot help thinking that 
the hon. Gentleman may, perhaps, have 
had something to do with the author- 
ship of this Bill, and that we have in it 
not only a measure dealing with the ex- 
ceptional distress considered to exist in 
Ireland at the present time, but a mea- 
sure, faintly, perhaps, foreshadowing the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
with reference to the whole of the 
United Kingdom with regard to the 
question of the relations between land- 
lord and tenant. [‘ Hear, hear! ”’] 
When, however, that proposal is made, 
it will be time enough to discuss it. I 
can assure hon. Members who cheer, 
that I should not have alluded to the 
question now had it not been previously 
raised by the hon. Gentleman. Now, 
with regard to the speech of the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, that, I think, was more appro- 
priate to the question before the House 
than the speech of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. The right hon. Gentleman 
defended this as an exceptional measure 
brought in solely to deal with excep- 
tional circumstances, and, certainly, he 
has, in the course of his speech, made 
two assertions which might place those 
who replied to it in some little difficulty 
He has told the House that everybody 
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who, speaking on behalf of the Irish 
landlords, expressed the belief very 
widely felt by Irish landlords, that this 
Bill was tantamount to depriving them 
of a large portion of their rents for the 
period during which it would he in force, 
was, in effect, bringing about the very 
events which he deprecated. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman forgot that these 
prophecies of evil, whether true or ex- 
aggerated, have been made, not only 
by Irish landlords and hon. Members 
sitting on this side of the House who re- 
present them, but by public writers and 
speakers belonging to his own Party, 
and that their force had been felt in the 
minds of his Colleagues who have lately 
left Her Majesty’s Government. I do 
not now wish to deal with this question 
as it may affect the present Irish land- 
lords. I believe that, under the provi- 
sions of this Bill, you are doing them a 
terrible injustice; but I think that 
enough has been said on that point, and 
I desire to approach the subject from 
another point of view. But the right 
hon. Gentleman has addressed to us 
another argument. He said—‘If you 
don’t pass this Bill, I absolve myself 
from all responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the law in Ireland. To be 
consistent with justice, the law requires 
to be altered in an important particular ; 
and if Parliament declines to do it, I 
throw the responsibility on Parliament.” 
I venture to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman has no right to throw a re- 
sponsibility of that kind upon Parliament; 
and I suggest to him that before doing 
so, he should. to use his own words, at 
least do his utmost to promote law and 
order, and try, by careful inquiry, to 
find out why the law is resisted and 
order disturbed in Ireland. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have undertaken, as 
I understand, a careful inquiry on the 
subject of the relations between land- 
lords and tenants in Ireland; but they 
have brought in this Bill without wait- 
ing the result of that inquiry which 
they themselves have instituted. I con- 
fess it appears to me most dangerous, 
without any such inquiry, to introduce a 
measure of the kind now before the 
House; as the effect of that measure, 
whether whether passed or not, but 
most certainly, if passed, must be to 
encourage agitation in Ireland and 
trouble in the future. Let me take the 
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Gentleman, and as it has been recom- 


mended to the House. I do not doubt 
for a moment the right hon. Gentleman 
believes that it is merely a measure to 
deal with certain hard cases which he 
surmises, rather than proves, may arise 
during the time of its operation. I do 
not doubt for a moment that, in his 
mind, the Bill wears none of those cha- 
racteristics which it seems to wear in 
the minds of everybody else except 
those whose affection for the Govern- 
ment may, perhaps, blind their judgment. 
I am not referring to those who sit on 
this side of the House, or to that sec- 
tion of the Liberal Party who may be 
opposed to the principle of this Bill; I 
appeal to the Irish Members, and to 
what they themselves have stated. It 
was only a few nights ago that the hon. 
Member for Meath proposed a remark- 
able Amendment upon the Report of the 
Bill. He said that the Irish Members 
had condemned the measure as so pain- 
fully inadequate to the terrible emer- 
gency, that many Irish Members had 
doubted whether it was worth while to 
discuss it at all; and many who followed 
him said that it was totally insufficient. 
These hon Gentlemen are, as I believe, 
intending to vote for the third reading 
of this measure, notwithstanding that 
they think it inadequate for its purpose. 
Why is that? I think I can find a 
reason in some words which fell from 
the hon. Member for Tralee (The 
O’Donoghue), who said he would sup- 
port the Bill, because its principle was 
that the arbitrary fixing of rent should 
not be left to the landlord, and because 
it was a practical condemnation of the 
existing land system in Ireland. Now, 
that, at any rate, is the view taken by 
Irish Members, whether they are of the 
Conservative Party, or Whigs, Radicals, 
or Home Rulers, as to the meaning and 
effect of this Bill. And I am bound to 
say that, as I understand the Bill, that 
view is perfectly justifiable; not only 
because the measure contains the prin- 
ciple that the tenant shall be per- 
mitted, under certain circumstances, to 
sell a right of occupancy for which he 
has never paid; not merely because it 
is left to the County Court Judge, under 
certain circumstances, to fix in future the 
rent of his holding—thus adopting that 
principle which the Prime Minister him- 
self, afew daysago, admitted was included 
in the Bill, but to which he confessed he 
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had great objections as a permanent 
measure, and which had been charac- 
terized by the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) as absolutely incompatible with 
freedom of contract—it is not merely be- 
cause the Bill includes that principle; it 
includes, also, the power to the County 
Court Judge, having before him a con- 
tract freely entered into between the 
landlord and tenant, to decide, although 
these parties have agreed upon acertain 
average rent, that, in a bad year, the 
landlord should lose, and that in a good 
year he is not to gain. It includes the 
principle that the State may release one 
party from the liability he has incurred 
while leaving him the advantages he has 
obtained by his bargain. This appears 
to me to be a principle of more dan- 
gerous import than any which, so far as 
I can remember, was put forward during 
the land agitation, when I had the 
honour to hold the Office of Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant. The 
first public enunciation of it seemed to 
have come from the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Parnell), when he recom- 
mended the tenant farmers in the County 
of Limerick in August last to pay no 
rent until they got a further reduction, 
but to keep a firm grip upon the land. 
But that is not all. Words have fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant for 
Ireland which filled me with further 
alarm. In referring to the clause 
under which a creditor cannot seize in 
execution an instrument of the debtor’s 
trade, he compared that with the posi- 
tion of the landlord and tenant, and 
said that land might be regarded as an 
instrument of the tenant’s trade—the 
land which has always been supposed to 
be the property of the landlord and not 
of the tenant. I do not wonder that 
Irish Members representing the popular 
Party, are prepared, after a decent 
show of dissatisfaction, to accept this 
Bill as an instalment of what they hope 
to get. That is the way in which this 
Bill is regarded by all except Her 
Majesty’s Government and those who 
blindly follow them in their views 
upon this subject, and this fact adds to 
the danger to which its passing would 
probably lead. Because, what will 
happen? The right hop. Gentleman 
anticipates that this Bill will have a 
very limited application. But, if that 
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is the case, will it satisfy the people of 
Ireland? Will it not rather have the 
effect of promoting more agitation, dis- 
satisfaction, and trouble in that country 
than would result from the widest appli- 
cation of its provisions? Whether we 
judge from the history of this Bill, or 
whether we judge from its probable 
working in Ireland, I can conceive 
nothing more likely to promote agita- 
tion in that country than this measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, at an 
earlier period of this debate, it was his 
belief that by passing this Bill we should 
destroy agitation. But how can we 
destroy agitation by establishing the 
principle for which the agitators contend, 
taking care to limit its application in 
point of time and space, so that it 
cannot possibly content those who have 
contended for it? What has been the 
history of its passage through this 
House? It was not referred to in the 
Speech from the Throne, and no allusion 
was made to itsprinciplein the first stages 
of the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill. 
Nothing was heard of it until late one 
evening, when the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) pressed 
forward his Bill for practically pro- 
hibiting evictions throughout Ireland. 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for Ireland could not make up 
his mind on that occasion whether he 
would support that Bill or not, and he 
postponed his decision, informing the 
House that a statement would be made 
by the Prime Minister. That statement 
was made. It was not altogether in- 
telligible to the House; and, conse- 
quently, an hon. Member rose in his 
place to say that, as he understood the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill, he 
begged to give Notice that he should 
move itsrejection. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland then again said he had not 
made up his mind whether or not to 
support the measure, and a very short 
time afterwards Notice of this Bill, in 
the shape of a clause to be added to the 
Reliefot Distress(Ireland) Bill, appeared 
on the Table of the House of Commons. 
Until then, nothing whatever had been 
said to show that, in the opinion of the 
Government, there was any necessity for 
such a measure as this. The Bill was 
subsequently brought in as an ordinary 
measure. What happened since has been 
; detailed in the speech of the hon. 
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Member for Plymouth, and I will only 
add one quotation to what he said 
with reference to the change in the 
intentions and proposals of the Govern- 
ment upon the clause which stood in 
the name of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Law). On the second read- 
ing of the Bill, the Prime Minister 
said— 

“No Judge in his senses could possibly allow 
the Act to apply in cases where the landlord had 
been willing to allow the tenant to sell his good- 
will.” 

And the clause of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
was proposed, at a later period, to carry 
out that undertaking. But when the 
clause was withdrawn, and when the 
words proposed by the Prime Minister 
were inserted in the Bill, what was the 
interpretation put upon these words by 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland ? The old position 
was no longer defended, and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said—‘‘ If 
the tenant tries to sell and cannot sell, 
the landlord is to be liable for damages.” 
I do not at all mean to say, in referring 
to this point, that the Government ought 
to attempt to pass a measure without 
considering reasonable Amendments, 
from whatever quarter they might come. 
But I say that the history of the progress 
of this Bill through the House of Com- 
mons shows the influence of the hon. 
Member for Cork City and his Colleagues 
over the Government ; that it is an 
earnest to the Irish people that a con- 
tinuation of the same pressure will re- 
move any limits and restrictions which, 
in their minds, now encumber this Bill; 
that it is a proof that no sufficient con- 
sideration was given by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the provisions of this 
Bill before it was proposed ; and that, if, 
indeed, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland ever really apprehended the 
difficulty of the question with which he 
had to deal, he had no idea of what is 
likely to be the future working of the 
Bill. He anticipates it will only apply 
to a few hard cases; he thinks that the 
landlords, when their tenants are unable 
to pay, will not be discouraged by the 
possibility of a heavy fine from bring- 
ing their cases before the County Court 
Judge, who will be able to distinguish 
between tenants who can pay and will 
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not, and tenants who would pay but 
cannot. ButI ask, will that be satis- 
factory to the people of Ireland? Again, 
supposing these cases come frequently 
before the County Court Judges in this 
way, you have left them, as I have 
endeavoured to explain before, the 
widest possible latitude for difference 
of opinion under the provisions of this 
Bill, upon the question of what consti- 
tutes the inability to pay rent, upon the 
extent of which it will be necessary to 
prove the failure of crops, and upon 
what may constitute a reasonable alter- 
native on the part of the landlord. Upon 
these points some of the Judges may, 
undoubtedly, take a view more favour- 
able to the tenant, and others to the 
landlord. Now, with regard to the 
limits within which this Bill is to apply. 
What is the reason the Government have 
adopted the Schedule of this Bill? In 
February, when the Schedule of dis- 
tressed Unions was drawn up. it was, no 
doubt, correct. But can it be said that, 
now we are in the month of July, that 
the circumstances of the case are so un- 
changed that this Schedule is still appli- 
cable? Can it be said that there are no 
cases of distress or evictions without the 
limits of that Schedule, and that all the 
hard cases are likely to occur within its 
limits, and that all the places scheduled 
are places to which the Bill ought to 
apply ? I cannot conceive anything more 
likely to cause troubles in Ireland than 
the arbitrary limits you have adopted. 
You will have a tenant in one Union 
receiving no compensation, who knows 
perfectly well that he has suffered more 
than his neighbour in the adjoining 
electoral division who has received it. 
The Bill is to hold good for a couple 
of years. But what may happen during 
that time? Are we certain to have 
good harvests in that period, and are 
we sure that the tenants, whose rent 
has been postponed, will be in a better 
position at the end of that time than 
they are now? On the contrary, is it 
not probable that their position will be 
worse? Again, if a tenant holding at 
the termination of the Bill, has bond 
fide paid something for the tenant right 
of his farm, is it not clear that you will 
be absolutely compelled to continue the 
Bill, so far as to meet his claim? All 
these points must arise at the end of the 
term, and will, I venture to say, unless 
the Bill is made permanent, cause far 
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greater and more reasonable agitation in 
Ireland than anything that has occurred 
in our time. Practically, you are now 
passing a measure extending over the 
whole of Ireland; you are enacting the 
Tenant-right of Ulster for the other Pro- 
vinces, and pre-judging the labours of 
the Commission which you yourselves 
have appointed. But, if itis exceptional, 
I maintain that no justification what- 
ever of such exceptional legislation 
has been presented to this House. The 
figures, as to evictions, so far as they 
have been laid before the House, have 
been shown to afford no basis of justifi- 
cation; while the statistics of the num- 
ber of Constabulary necessary to execute 
processes in Galway prove absolutely 
nothing. For it has certainly not been 
shown that the cases in which 50 police- 
men are employed for this purpose would 
be met by this Bill. Again, with regard 
to distress. There was very serious dis- 
tress in Ireland last winter which re- 
quired exceptional legislation; but where 
are the proofs that the distress continues 
at the present moment? Is it not the 
fact that the savings banks’ deposits are 
increased ; that the poor rates are little 
higher than in ordinary years ; that there 
is a promise of an abundant harvest, and 
that the Dublin Mansion House Com- 
mittee is likely to dissolve, in view of the 
improved state of the country? But, if 
the measure cannot be justified in that 
way, it certainly cannot be defended at 
all; for it is one which satisfies nobody, 
and must result either in increased agi- 
tation or ruin to the landlords. What 
have the Irish landlords done to deserve 
the latter alternative? I believe that 
during the recent distress in Ireland 
landlords have done, and are still doing, 
their duty side by side with their ten- 
ants, and that there is no sufficient 
ground whatever for the allegation that 
systematic evictions are contemplated in 
any part of the country. Both this Par- 
liament and the last have chosen the 
Irish landlords to be the instruments for 
dispensing the relief granted by the 
State during the period of distress; and 
their reward is, that you are now about 
to pass a measure which they believe 
will deprive them of the means, not only 
of meeting the liabilities you have in- 
duced them to incur, but also former 
liabilities in connection with their pro- 
perty in the scheduled districts. The 
Land Act of 1870, not only at the time 
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it was passed, but for long afterwards, 
was held up to us by its authors as a 
final and conclusive settlement of the 
Land Question in Ireland; surely, if 
they deem it necessary now that this 
settlement shall so soon be re-opened, 
it ought to be approached with due de- 
liberation. I can conceive nothing less 
answering that description than the 
hurry in which this Bill was brought in 
—a Bill laying down principles which, if 
included in any permanent measure, this 
House would not sanction, and which, 
if not continued at the end of the term 
for which the measure is proposed, will 
have simply raised in the minds of an 
excitable and imaginative people hopes 
that can never be realized. I hope the 
House will yet pause before it passes 
this Bill. We have heard more than 
one eloquent protest against its provi- 
sions from hon. Members on the Benches 
opposite, and more than one expression 
of a hope that it would be withdrawn by 
Her Majesty’s Government. I trust that 
many, to-night, may be found to imitate 
the manly resolution of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the West Riding (Sir 
John Ramsden), who stated his determi- 
nation to vote, as well as speak, against 
a measure which, I agree with him, in 
believing to be most pernicious to the 
true interests of the people of Ireland. 
Mr.GLADSTONE: I think the House 
will agree with me tbat the moment at 
which we have arrived is one of consider- 
able gravity. I feel the responsibility 
of the Government. The effect of that 
feeling is to make me sincerely anxious 
to avoid, in what I have to say, using 
language of a controversial nature. I 
think that great responsibility also rests 
upon the House, whose ultimate judg- 
ment determines the fate of all great 
questions in this country. Great re- 
sponsibility also rests upon the Members 
of this House, each of whom contributes 
his individual part towards the decision 
of the question. I must allude to the fact 
that impressions have gone abroad about 
this Bill which are far from being accu- 
rate. Exaggerations have been spread 
about, which I will not now bring before 
the House, exaggerations which some 
may deem, as I do, monstrous and utterly 
unfounded. Well, Sir, if this Bill should 
pass, I have no doubt that the proceed- 
ings of the Courts in Ireland, to which 
I am glad to see the occupiers of land 
have, of late years, been in the habit of 
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resorting with increased sentiments of 
confidence, will cause these exaggera- 
tions gradually to melt away. If this 
Bill should not pass, and should fail, 
after the sincere, and, at the same time, 
very positive statements and declarations 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite—I do not 
say Gentlemen connected with that side 
of the House exclusively—those declara- 
tions will constitute a formidable fact in 
the government of Ireland, because the 
people of Ireland will have been told by 
a great Party in this country, and by 
individuals worthy of all respect, that 
this was a Bill which was to have con- 
ferred upon the occupier of the soil 
privileges and gifts of enormous magni- 
tude, disappointment in their hopes of 
receiving which they will ascribe to the 
acts of the Legislature. Sir, that is a 
very grave state of facts, which I trust 
hon. Members of this House will lay to 
heart. It has been said, and said boldly, 
that the ground upon which this Bill 
was originally recommended tothe House 
has disappeared from under our feet. It 
is grievous to me to obtrude myself upon 
the House for the purpose of testing, 
even for a short time, that allegation ; 
but it will be felt that it must be done. 
It was recognized as a promise in honour 
on our part that we should state how 
far we admitted, and how far we refused 
to admit, the criticism of facts or esti- 
mates submitted by us to the House, and 
it would have been much more agreeable 
to us to do this at an earlier period of 
the discussion ; but the House will under- 
stand that we did not dare to interpolate 
extracts in the discussions which arose, 
and, therefore, we felt compelled to re- 
serve to a later stage of the Bill the dis- 
cussion of these points to which I am 
now referring. Again and again it had 
been repeated that the object of this Bill 
is held by us to be simply the relief of 
distress, as if we were in honour bound 
to find out the exact amount of distress 
in every Union in Ireland, and to ad- 
minister to it the same amount of relief. 
It has never been simply the amount of 
distress on which we have founded the 
justification of the Bill. It has been 
the amount of distress as connected with 
the government of Ireland, and as 
creating difficulties in the government 
of Ireland which have brought us, I will 
not say to the verge of civil war, but I 
will say within a reasonable distance of 
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the answer of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach)? It is quite 
true that the geographical cireumscrip- 
tion is rough, and little satisfactory ; but 
the geographical circumscription is per- 
fectly adequate. It covers the district 
in which the danger to public law and 
order arose, and to which the Govern- 
ment thought it necessary to direct the 
notice of the Legislature last winter, and 
of which we feel compelled by our re- 
sponsibility to take notice in this Bill. 
The most vital fact of a statistical char- 
acter, upon which we have founded a 
justification of this Bill, is not the num- 
ber of evictions, but the difficulty found 
in giving effect to the processes of law. 
If there is one single fact upon which I 
will take my stand, it is that which has 
been repeated so frequently to-night. 
Putting aside evictions altogether, and 
looking only.to the service of processes, 
in the single County of Galway, in a 
few months of this year, I say the con- 
clusiun is inevitable. In one part of 
that single county there were 63 pro- 
cesses of law, which had to be sustained, 
on an average, by nearly 70 of the Con- 
stabularyforce. Ofcourse, many of those 
processes required the presence of a 
much smaller number of Constabulary ; 
but it is also true that some required a 
much largernumber. That, Sir, is the 
main presentation of the case on which 
this Bill was originally justified. No 
doubt, evictions were referred to; and 
now, let us come to them. The hon. 
Member for Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham) 
appeared to create a great impression on 
his Friends, and was exceedingly bold 
in his challenges to opponents, by the 
confidence with which he stated his case. 
He was understood to contend that the 
evictions in the non-scheduled districts 
and counties were quite as numerous, if 
not more numerous, than in the scheduled 
districts. If that be true, it was un- 
doubtly important. It goes, if not to 
the root of the Bill, to a certain extent 
to weaken the case of the Bill. We do 
not admit the statement or the figures of 
the hon. Member. I take the year 1879. 
According to my statement, the sche- 
duled counties in that year give 826 
evictions, and the rest of Ireland gives 
272 evictions. I take the first quarter of 
1880, and in the scheduled counties there 
were 383 evictions, and in the rest of 
Ireland 107 evictions. Iam now speak- 
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which the hon. Member also refers. In 
the second quarter of 1880 there were 
in the scheduled counties 550 evictions, 
and in the rest of Ireland 1387 evictions; 
so that it will be found that, in the 18 
months, while there were 1,700 evictions 
in the scheduled counties, there were in 
the rest of Ireland only something over 
500 evictions. So much for the very 
imposing statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber, which he said it would be impos- 
sible for us to escape from. I now go 
back to the statement of the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), which has been resumed 
with additional notes of triumph by the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. E. Clarke), whom I beg to congratu- 
late upon the able speech with which he 
has introduced himself to the present 
Parliament. From the statement of the 
noble Lord there arise these four main 
propositions. First of all, that Donegal 
must be taken as a fair sample of Ire- 
land—which, undoubtedly, it is not—I 
do not say that he said so much, but 
that was to be inferred from his state- 
ment, for it was said immediately after 
that he had destroyed the statistics we 
had produced and upon which we de- 
fended our case. The second proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord was that the con- 
version of tenants into caretakers was 
a great matter; and that when it had 
been shown that a number of tenants 
were retained as caretakers, they had 
only to get rid of the phrase, and they 
no longer ought to be taken into ac- 
count. That was asif a mere change of 
phrase would get rid of the fact that 
they had been evicted. The third state- 
ment was—and this was the most im- 
portant by far, and has been repeated, 
to-night, by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman—that because in the County 
Donegal, out of 150 cases of eviction, in 
¥3 the tenant, signed acknowledgment 
without disturbance, they were continued 
in their holdings. What is the meaning 
of ‘‘ being continued in their holdings?” 
What I fixed as the interpretation at 
the moment, and what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman supposes is, that, by 
an acknowledgment of the debt in 93 
cases, the persons referred to were con- 
tinued in their holdings. Sir, they were 
nothing of the kind; every one of them 
was ousted from his tenancy and reduced 
to the condition of a caretaker—that is, 
allowed to remain under the roof from 
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day to day at the mercy of the landlord, 
without goodwill, without rights of any 
kind, in a condition of as complete de- 
pendence as if they were under the roof 
of a workhouse. That was the position 
of those caretakers. They are liable to 
be ejected at any time without notice or 
demand by thelandlord. But their case 
need not be considered in detail, because, 
except inthe County Donegal, there are 
not many in that position. Thencomes the 
question—the most important question— 
that of actual evictions. On the whole, 
they were very few; and a reference has 
been made to an estimate of mine, in 
which, founding myself on the number 
of evictions computed by my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law), I said that 15,000 
ersons would, during the present year, 
e rendered homeless and hopeless. 
Those words had relation to a computa- 
tion for the whole year, as to six months 
of which we have no Returns. Had we 
fixed the third reading of the Bill for 
to-morrow, hon. Members would have 
had in their hands Returns from the 
Sheriffs for the last six months of the 
present year. I will now give an analy- 
sis of those Returns. ‘The total number 
of evictions for Ireland is 1,701, and 
those ejected outright were 695. Those 
re-admitted as caretakers were 745; but 
the other re-admissions, which in indi- 
vidual instances might be re-admissions 
as tenants, only amounted to 261. Let 
the House understand this, that, so far 
as our information enables us to judge, 
the re-admission to tenancies are 80 
slight in these Returns, that they are 
hardly worth taking into account. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean that those Returns 
are to supersede those which we have ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Not at all to 
supersede. These are the Judicial sta- 
tistics; whereas what we have had are 
Constabulary statistics. The Judicial 
statistics include all cases in the Con- 
stabulary statistics ; but only those cases 
are included in the Constabulary statis- 
ties which are reported through the 
Constabulary. It would be observed 
that 695 was the number’ of families 
actually evicted. Now, Sir, what are we 
to say of these caretakers, with regard 
to whom it seems to be supposed that 
the whole matter is pretty well disposed 
of when you have proved that those 
persons are admitted as such.- I have 
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described them as having no rights 
whatever in respect of their holdings. 
Here is an agreement which has to > 
signed. It is kept ready printed for the 
purpose of being signed by the care- 
taker. He promises that he will give 
up the holding with quiet and peace- 
able possession to the landlord or his 
agent, whenever required to do so— 
there is no process, there is no notice, 
there is no right or title of any kind. 
He is not, it is true, in the workhouse; 
but he is as much dependent as if he 
were. I wish to point out to the noble 
Lord (Lord George Hamilton) and to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) 
into what an error they have fallen. 
They have assumed that the caretakers 
were allowed to remain in their hold- 
ings; but if they are not, you must add 
the number of caretakers ejected to the 
number of tenants ejected. I have 
stated that there were 745 caretakers. 
What assumption am I to make about 
the duration of their sojourn—I can call 
it nothing else—in their holdings? I 
go back to the year 1879—I must judge 
from that year, for during the present 
year I have no facts with regard to 
them. In 1879, I find that of the num- 
ber of caretakers in the different hold- 
ings, 36 per cent were summarily 
evicted. I must add this 36 per cent of 
caretakers evicted to the 695 families 
directly evicted, because caretakers are 
quite as effectually, though indirectly, 
evicted. The number of families evicted 
is thus brought up to 970, and, taking 
five as the proportion of persons to each 
family, we get 4,947; or, in round num- 
bers, 5,000 persons for one half-year in 
actual eviction. Is it true that those 
statistics are frivolous, or that they have 
been torn to ribbons, as has been said 
with an air of satisfaction and triumph? 
I never supposed that those 5,000 per- 
sons had been exposed to great physical 
suffering, because I know that everyone 
has a right to obtain shelter in the 
workhouse. But while those figures 
fully justified my epithets, ‘‘ houseless 
and homeless,’’ I say that, besides these, 
there were no less than 700 other 
families, with respect to whom it may 
be said that they were deprived of civil 
status, of tenancy, of all fixed means of 
livelihood, and placed entirely at the 
mercy of the landlord or his agent. 
These were 3,500 more, and, added to 
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the 5,000, they make 8,500, with regard 
to whom the epithets, ‘‘ houseless and 
homeless,”’ if they were not literally 
true, were literally true with regard to 
two-thirds; and as to the rest, true in 
spirit and as to the main part of the 
allegation. In this state of things, it is 
notto beexpected that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, so far as they founded them- 
selves upon evictions should, in the 
slightest degree, recede from the ground 
which they have taken up; nor must you 
merely look at the absolute number of 
those evictions. It is all very well to 
say that they were one in 330, or one 
in 360. Let uscompare them with what 
they have been in former years; and let 
us lay this fact to heart, that the evic- 
tions of the last six months ending the 
30th of June are five times more in 
number than the evictions of the corre- 
sponding half-year three years ago. 
Who will say that that is not a serious 
state of things? In our judgment it is 
a serious state of things, and it is a state 
of things that has been growing more 
and more serious from week to week and 
from month to month; and there in a 
great degree is our answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he says— 


‘* Why did you not act on coming into Office ? 
Why did you not announce what you intended 
to do with regard to Ireland ?”’ 


As if the right hon. Gentleman had left 
us 80 little todo. I beg pardon for that 
allusion; I did not intend to have made 
it, nor did I wish to mix up this con- 
troversy with other matters grave 
enough in themselves. Well, then, we 
hold that the necessity for this measure 
stares us steadily in the face; but we 
hold also that the measure has been 
carefully and strictly fenced, so that it 
would be in the power of none to extend 
it as a precedent, or as an authority, 
beyond the necessity in time and place 
to which it is to be applied. But, then, 
you will say that the restrictions are 
futile. The right hon. Gentleman has 
again attempted to make it appear that 
the Bill has been seriously altered. The 
Bill has been altered in one point, and 
in one point alone, and that is in favour 
of the views of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. As it was introduced into Parlia- 
ment the Bill embraced the whole of 
the tenancies in the scheduled districts ; 
but a limited number of those, and not 
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tenancies of the scheduled districts are 
now excluded from it. And it is not the 
right hon. Gentleman, but hon. Gentle- 
men sitting below the Gangway, who are 
in a condition, if they think fit, to com- 
plain of the alteration of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman thinks that we 
have, in all things, yielded to the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) 
and his Friends; and the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth was co- 
pious upon this subject. I wish the 
hon. and learned Gentleman no worse 
than this—that he had attended the 
House during the Committee on the 
Bill, as he has attended the third read- 
ing, and he would then have had much 
better means than he at present has 
of judging of the view which was taken 
by the hon. Member for Cork City, and 
his Friends, of the limitations which the 
Bill contains. If the hon. and learned 
Member had been here during the 
weary hours of the night, whilst these 
questions were contested, and of which 
no record remains—[Mr. E. CrarKe: I 
did.]—well, I am astonished that, if 
he did so, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is not a more careful his- 
torian, because, sitting here, he would 
seem to be totally unconscious of what 
took place, and of the deliberate and de- 
termined efforts made by a small, but a 
very resolute, body of the House to 
break down those restrictions and re- 
straints which you have deprecated, I 
think most imprudently, but which we 
conceive to be of the essence of the Bill, 
and which we think are the conditions 
of its safety. Sir, I had a proof of the 
importance of those limitations afforded 
us by the premeditated and tenacious 
discussions of last Monday night as to 
the sale of the tenant’s goodwill. The 
House knows that that provision was 
objected to by the hon. Member for 
Cork City who, at one time, went so far 
as to intimate the probability, on account 
of it, of his opposition to the Bill. Not 
that alone, but the local limitation was 
again fought for hours in this House ; 
and, what was more important still, was 
the discussion on the Preamble. When 
we came to the discussion on the Pre- 
amble, it was announced as a discovery by 
the hon. Member for Cork City and some 
of his Friends, that this was not a Bill 
for the relief of distress, but only a 
Bill for the relief of a particular 
kind of distress within certain local 
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limits, and due to a particular cause 
—namely, the failure of crops. But 
that was what had been announced 
by my right hon. Friend from the first. 
We had all along from the first said 
that this was not a Bill for the relief of 
distress generally, but a Bill for the 
relief of distress due to the failure of 
crops—just as Acts of Parliament in the 
last century were founded not upon dis- 
tress in general, but upon particu- 
lar distress; but, most manfully, a 
struggle was made to get rid of 
most, if not all, those limitations or 
guarantees which we were told would 
have removed what was dangerous in 
the features of the Bill. We adhere to 
one and all of them. I must say that 
we were not assisted by those who see, 
or are supposed by some persons to see, 
in this Bill the elements of such great 
danger. I do not make any complaint, 
and I am not entitled to make any com- 
plaint, on that ground. Now, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) says the Party to 
which I refer will support this Bill on 
the present occasion. It may be so. 
They have made no such communication 
to us; I have not, at any time, had 
communication with them, except on the 
floor of the House, and what I have 
gathered from the public journals which 
are open to the world. If they support 
the Bill, why will they support it? You 
say because it gives a sanction to their 
principles. [An hon. Memszer: No!] 
An hon. Member justly says ‘‘ No! ”— 
with justice, because it does not give a 
sanction to their principles. I will say 
that I do not believe it inflicts a blow 
upon their principles. That would be 
presumptuous, uncharitable, and un- 
fair on my part; but I believe it does 
inflict a blow, and does offer an obstacle, 
to that reckless and unscrupulous agita- 
tion out-of-doors, which has been spoken 
of with just indignation by my right 
hon. Friend}(Mr. W. E. Forster)—and it 
is a vain endeavour to oppose agitation 
of that sort by merely denouncing it. 
Agitation of that sort never lives except 
with something of justice to support it; 
and it is the duty of the Legislature to 
take away that something of justice from 
the mouth of the agitator, and then to 
denounce him, and then to repress, and, 
if need be, to punish. It is not thatthe 
Bill satisfies the Party to which I have 
referred; but it is, and I speak in their 
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hearing, though without their authority, 
that they wills not take the sibility 
in the face of Ireland of rejecting a mea- 
sure which they feel will be, as far as it 
goes, a measure of relief. That is the 
relation in which we stand with the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) and 
his Friends. Now, I make no complaint 
of what I may call the Tory opposition 
to this Bill. I deeply lament the great 
exaggeration, by which it appears to me 
the objects of the Bill have aggravated 
the difficulties, not so much of the Go- 
vernment as of the general situation as to 
the carrying on of the public affairs and 
duties of Ireland—but, speaking gene- 
rally, I am not surprised at the Tory op- 
position to it. [An hon. Memper: And 
the Whig opposition.] Will the hon. 
Gentleman, as a particular favour, allow 
me to arrange my thoughts for myself? 
I do think their order cannot be, in the 
least degree, amended by his chari- 
table suggestion. I am not at all sur- 
prised at the Tory opposition to the Bill. 
The Party opposite were opponents of 
the Land Act, as they are of this Bill. 
The true sentiment of the Party opposite, 
with respect to the Land Act, was that 
expressed by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) when he said 
that in this Bill were embodied and de- 
veloped its worst and most vicious prin- 
ciples. The Land Act was accepted by 
them as a necessity. Thatis not a mat- 
ter of complaint that I make. In a slight 
degree, I state it only as a matter of 
history. The Act of 1870 was the Act 
of the Liberal Party. And now, Sir, I 
come to those who are not Tories, and 
who have had objections to urge against 
this Bill; and I say I think it is difficult 
for any hon. Gentleman taking his stand 
—as my hon. Friend behind me did in a 
speech, the feeling of which I could 
not but admire, while I deplored the 
conclusion—it is difficult, I think, for 
anyone taking his stand on the debates 
of 1870, and, upon the conclusions of the 
House of Commons of 1870, to take ex- 
ception to this Bill. The hon. Gentle- 
man has quoted, and has quoted justly, 
words of mine; but those words must be 
interpreted by the aid of contempora- 
neous Acts. And what were the con- 
temporaneous Acts, and what were the 

rovisions of the Land Bill as it left this 

ouse with the unanimous assent of that 
Cabinet, containing, as it did, many 
Statesmen of weight, experience, know- 
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ledge of Ireland, and known moderation. 
Why, Sir, that Act left this House with 
a clause, which expressed the true senti- 
ments of the Liberal Party, that the 
non-payment of rent should, as a general 
rule, evacuate and destroy the claim for 
disturbance, but that rent might be taken 
into view by the Chairman of the Court 
under special circumstances. Now, Sir, 
I stand here to state, boldly and without 
fear of contradiction from any quarter, 
of that clause which the Liberal Party 
of 1870, and which the large majority 
of the House of Commons in 1870, sent 
to the House of Lords as the deliberate 
expression of its view—had that clause 
remained in the Bill, we never should 
have been before you for the Bill we 
are now asking you to pass. That 
clause would have sufficed, and more 
than sufficed, to do all that is necessary. 
Sir, it is true, indeed, that, in one point, 
this Bill goes beyond the Act of 1870— 
that is to say, that it admits tenancies 
established since 1870 to a very limited 
share of what the Act of 1870 gave to 
tenancies established before 1870. But, 
at the same time, is it a strange thing 
that, at a time like this, that we should 
find that there is some occasion to in- 
troduce a modification into that Act in 
behalf of what has since occurred? 
Hon. Gentlemen, it appears to me, too 
persistently exclude from their view the 
extra legal state of things they have 
created. The Acts of Parliament they 
have passed are founded on principles 
of supporting one portion of the country 
wholly or partly at the expense of the 
whole. The great grants of money we 
have made are most of them from an 
Irish Fund, in which Ulster has a large 
share; but what does Ulster get? A 
mere trifle. The landlords and tenants 
of the districts which get these great 
sums of public money seem to have 
broken up in those districts the whole 
principles of the Poor Law. With re- 
gard to 5,000,000 of acres in Ireland, 
whole principles of the Poor Law have 
been set aside. I believe I have stated 
the figure correctly, in the hearing of 
my hon. Friend, that in over 5,000,000 
of acres—[Mr. Suaw-Lerevre: Nearly 
6,000,000 }—that in nearly 6,000,000 of 
acres the population of the country are 
receiving out-door relief without giving 
up their holdings. Is that a small 
matter which you have created, I do not 
say without any necessity? To talk of 
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the money in the saving banks is 
all very good; but why did you pass 
these extraordinary Acts of Parliament, 
founded on principles which nothing 
but the strongest necessity can justify— 
principles which, if you adopt them ex- 
cept under necessity, lead you straight 
into Communism? We are told this is 
acase where we are going to place on 
one class only the burden of the relief 
of exceptional distress. Upon one class 
only! Has the law placed anything 
upon that one class already? Is not 
that one class already bound to maintain 
every one of these distressed persons 
and their families? Is that so, or not? 
Is not what we are laying on them, if 
we are laying anything at all, anything 
but the merest trifle in comparison with 
that liability, which is a fixed liability 
of the Irish Poor Law, and which is the 
immemorial principle of the Poor Law 
of this country—namely, that the sub- 
sistence of the people is to be had in the 
last resort and extremity from the land? 
In regard to these statements, I think it 
was the hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham) himself—I should be very 
glad if Iam wrong, but I think it was 
the hon. Member—who told us, in a late 
debate, we were handing over £5,000,000 
a-year from the landlords in Ireland to 
the tenants. Is it possible really to 
suppose we, as responsible men, are 
upon these grave matters to be guided 
by a spirit which betrays a Gentleman 
like the hon. Member into such enor- 
mous and even immeasurable calcula- 
tions? Nodoubt, an imagination raised 
to the fever point was necessary in order 
to enable him to devise that wonderful 
statement, which I thought I heard, 
but in regard to which I hardly could 
believe my own organs of hearing. It 
is no wonder that hon. Gentlemen with 
an imagination in that state could frame 
strange notions and make speeches con- 
taining heavy charges. But, Sir, let 
anyone calmly and quietly read the pro- 
visions of the Bill. Let him give us 
whatever credit we deserve—I do not 
know that we deserve any credit; but 
he can give us the acknowledgment that 
we have maintained the limitations 
which we have attached to the main 
te of the Bill—and let him ask 

imself seriously whether he can believe 
that the Bill, as it now stands, will do 
more than for the most part by preven- 
tive, but also to some extent by remedial, 
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operations, to restrain these extreme and 
extravagant employments of the rights of 
property which no wise, discreet, or hu- 
mane man would dream of making use of 
in the circumstances of Ireland, but which 
some men, if not inhuman—God forbid 
Tshould say any man was inhuman!—but 
which indiscreet men might be tempted 
to make use of. It is said, again, that 
we are destroying the whole title of the 
landlord, and of the landlord only, to 
recover that which is due to him—that 
he alone among the creditors is to be 
deprived of his remedy. If every limi- 
tation in this Bill were to be destroyed, 
and the Bill were then made law, the 
landlord would still remain not only on 
as sure a footing as other creditors, but 
on a footing of priority and preference 
to other creditors with regard to his debt. 
He would have every remedy that other 
creditors have; but he would have them 
with this enormous difference, that no 
other creditor could obtain recovery of 
his debt without, in the first instance, 
depositing a year’s rent. Then, we are 
told, weare destroying the rights of the 
landlord as a creditor, and placing him 
in a position worse than that of other 
creditors—when, if our Bill went ten 
times further than it does, it would still 
leave him in a position of a favoured 
creditor. The truth is, that I am one of 
those who believe with my hon. Friend 
in the limited scope and action of this 
Bill. We have never proposed it as a 
great measure. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke eloquently from the second 
Bench below the Gangway on the other 
side of the House (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
described the Bill, from his point of view, 
as a small and insignificant measure. 
It is an important measure we do not 
deny, because it touches principles of 
importance. It would be a perilous 
measure, I grant, if it were a measure 
adopted. without safeguards and re- 
straints—without those safeguards and 
restraints which have been stamped on 
it so ineffaceably, that no amount of mis- 
understanding, exaggeration, or misre- 
presentation could destroy or obliterate 
its character as an exceptional measure 
called for by exceptional necessity, and 
limited strictly to that special necessity. 
It does no more than, in these circum- 
stances, restrain the most extreme exer- 
cise of the most extreme rights, at a 
time when Parliament thought the time 
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of Ireland had reached such a point that 
they required to be met by peculiar 
provisions and laws at variance with 
those general rules which it is necessary 
to enact for the good government of the 
country. Under these circumstances, I 
cannot believe we are not entitled to 
expect and hope for that same warm and 
determined action of the Liberal Party 
of this country for the purpose of pro- 
moting this legislation to which alone it 
is that we owe the Land Act of 1870. If 
we measure the distance by what it was 
before the Land Act to the standing 
point of the Land Act, it is a distance 
perfectly immense compared with that 
single step we are making by the pre- 
sent Bill—a step having reference to 
the most special time, place, and circum- 
stances; a measure directing itself only 
to the limitation and restraint of those 
rights which are so extreme that, under 
the circumstances, it is admitted that no 
discreet and humane man should use 
them. Therefore, Iam sanguine in the 
belief that this House, in which the 
hopes of the people lie for the settle- 
ment of every great question such as this, 
now it has reached the last stage, will 
not fall short in the wisdom and courage 
which it has shown in every former stage 
of our proceedings. I believe it is con- 
vinced, as we are convinced, that now 
and promptly the project of the Govern- 
ment ought to become the lawof the land. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Sir, I am most reluctant to stand for 
more than one minute between the 
House and a division; but there have 
been two remarks made by the Prime 
Minister in the course of his speech upon 
which I find it necessary to say a very 
few words indeed. I entirely acknow- 
ledge, what the Prime Ministerimpressed 
upon us in his opening remarks, that 
while the Government feel themselves 
subject to heavy responsibility in pro- 
posing this measure, the House of 
Commons is also liable to a serious 
responsibility for the course which it 
may take with respect to it. I acknow- 
ledge that responsibility on the part of 
those who feel themselves obliged to 
oppose this Bill. We know that it isa 
serious thing when a Government come 
forward and say, upon their respon- 
sibility, that they a require a certain 
measure to be passed, having in view 
the duties which they have to perform 
in keeping order and peace and promot- 
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ing good government in an important 
portion of Her Majesty’s Dominions; 
and I am aware that there is a serious 
responsibility lying on those who hesi- 
tate to accept their legislation. But I 
point out to the House and to my right 
hon. Friend, that if their duties are 
such that they must exercise them to the 
best of their judgment and knowledge, 
we, on our side, must exercise our 
judgment upon a similar principle, and 
if we are not convinced, by the argu- 
ments brought forward, that the measure 
is in itself a good and necessary one, 
we must not hesitate to exercise our 
privilege and duty in criticizing and re- 
jecting it. Now, what is the case which 
my hon. Friend himself makes in the 
statement which he has submitted to 
us? He tells us that this is a measure 
which he himself would admit to be 
dangerous, if it were not surrounded by 
safeguards, restrictions, and restraints. 
We claim to take his view, that it is a 
dangerous measure; and we ask what 
are those safeguards, restrictions, and 
restraints on which he lays so much 
stress, and what are they likely to be 
worth? It is because we cannot place 
the same confidence in those restraints 
and restrictions that he is able to 
place in them, that we hesitate to 
accept the recommendations he has 
made. We are told that it is wrong, 
unpatriotic, and foolish, that we should 
endeavour to show what is the mis- 
chief that underlies this proceeding. 
We are told that if we would only say 
nothing about it, the mischief and the 
peril would be very little indeed, and 
that it is our exaggerated alarm which 
causes the danger. It is not the exag- 
gerated alarm of a particular section in 
this House, it is not the alarm of political 
opponents which is felt ; the alarm has 
spread to, and, what is more, hopes have 
been excited in, all portions of the 
country. I would appeal to public 
opinion beyond this House. I ask my 
right hon. Friend to look to that expres- 
sion of public opinion which, in some 
cases, takes the form of apprehension, 
in others, that of exultation, at the 
prospect of what is to come, and then 
say whether it is we only who are guilty 
of the feeling of alarm. It is our duty, 
in this case, to express candidly the fears 
which such a measure as this produces; 
and I say that we look upon this measure 
as one which is inappropriate to the 
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state of things which it is intended to 
redress, and as one that fails on the 
ground both of justice and political 
economy ; and we feel, therefore, that it 
is our duty frankly to criticize and to 
object to it. There is one other point 
in the speech of my right hon. Friend 
to which I must refer. My right hon. 
Friend has just told us that he is not at 
all surprised at what he calls the Tory 
opposition to the measure, because it is 
the legitimate outcome, and the logical 
consequence, of the Land Act, which the 
Tory Party objected to and never liked. 
Ido not wish to re-open the question 
with regard to the Land Act; but, that 
Act having been passed, we have always 
loyally accepted it, and mainly on this 
ground—that we looked upon it as an 
Act that had, as we believed, the one 
great merit of being a settlement of the 
question. But what I object to in this 
measure, even more than its details, is 
that it is an unsettlement of the relations 
between landlord and tenant, hastily 
conceived, and presented to us upon no 
principle upon which we can take our 
stand. Let me ask what it is that Ire- 
land wants. The hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry) continually 
tells us, what is wanted is that capital 
should be advanced in order to develop 
the material resources of the country. 
Others tell us that what is wanted is to 
encourage amongst the peasantry and 
lower classes a feeling of independence, 
and a desire to work for that indepen- 
dence by honest labour. If those are 
the objects to which we should look, we 
ought surely to be very cautious how we 
pass a measure that will alarm capital 
and disturb confidence, and, at the same 
time, give to the tenantry of a portion of 
the country an idea that their prosperity 
is not to be found in work, but in such 
measures as they can induce Parliament 
to pass in order to assist them out of 
their difficulties. When you add to this 
the suggestion that the mode in which 
they are to influence Parliament is not 
by deliberate statement of their case, or 
by examination of their circumstances, 
but by proceedings which lead us to such 
a point that the Prime Minister tells us 
we are within measurable distance of 
civil war, I say that you are introducing 
into the minds of the people of that 
country thoughts of the most mischie- 
vous description. I promised not to de- 
tain the House, and I wish only to put 
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on record the fact that we are opposing 
this Bill with the fullest sense of the re- 
sponsibility we are incurring, but with 
the greatest desire not to stand in the 
way of any measure that we believe to be 
for the real good of Ireland. We know 
well that hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, the Party that represents 
Trish interests on those Benches, look to 
something beyond and at variance with 
the principles contained in this Bill. 
But we say, conscientiously, we desire in 
no way to impede the true interest of 
Treland ; and it is because we believe you 
do not promote the true interest of Ire- 
land by this measure, which sins against 
the principles of justice and political 
economy, that we find it our duty to op- 
pose it. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 304; Noes 
237: Majority 67. 


AYES. 


Adam, rt. hon. W. P. Campbell, R. F. F. 
Agar - Robartes, hon. Campbell- Bannerman, 
H 


T.C. ; 
Ainsworth, D. Carbutt, E. H. 
Allman, R. L Carington, hon. R. 
Amory, Sir J. H Carington, hon. Col. W. 
Armitage, B. i. F. 
Armitstead, G. Causton, R. K. 
Arnold, A. Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Baldwin, E. Chambers, Sir T. 
Balfour, Sir G. Cheetham, J. F. 
Balfour, J. 8. Childers, rt. hn. H, C.E. 
Barclay, J. W. Chitty, J. W. 
Baring, Viscount Clarke, J. C. 
Barran, J. Cohen, A. 
Barry, J. Collins, E. 
Bass, A. Colman, J. J. 
Biggar, J. G. Colthurst, Col. D. la T. 
Blake, J. A. Corbett, J. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. Cotes, C. C. 
Bolton, J. C. Courtauld, G. 
Borlase, W. C. Courtney, L. H. 
Bradlaugh, C. Cowan, J. 
omer 7. Craig, W. Y. 
Brett, R. B. Creyke, R. 
Briggs, W. E. Cross, J. K. 
Bright, J.(Manchester) Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. Currie, D. 
Brinton, J. Daly, J. - 
Broadhurst, H. Davey, H. 
Brogden, A. Davies, D. 
Brooks, M. Dickson, J. 
Bruce, rt. hon. LordC. Dilke, A. W. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Bryce, J. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Burt, T. Dodds, J. 
Buszard, M. C. Duckham, T. 
Butt, C. P. Duff, rt. hon, M, E. G. 
Byrne, G. M. y * 
Cameron, C. Edwards, H. 
Campbell, Sir G. Edwards, P. 
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Fairbairn, Sir A. ea, T 
Farquharson, Dr. R. Leake, R. 
Fawcett, rt. hon. H. Leamy, E 
Fay, C. J. Leatham, E. A 
Ferguson, R. Lee, H. 
Findlater, W. Leeman, J. J 
Finigan, J. L. Lefevre, G. J. S 
Firth, J. F. B. Lehmann, F 
Flower, C. Litton, E. F 
Foley, J. W. Lloyd, M. 
Foljambe, C. G. S. Lubbock, Sir J. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. Lusk, Sir A. 
Forster, Sir C. Lyons, R. D. 


Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fort, R. 
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Fry, L. 


Fry, T. 

Gabbett, D. F. 

Gill, H. J. 
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Gladstone, H. J. 

Gladstone, W. H. 
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Hayter, Sir A. D 
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Hibbert, J.T. 
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Holland, S. 
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Holms, J 
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Hopwood, C. H. 

Howard, E. S. 

Howard, J. 

Hughes, W. B. 

Hutchinson, J. D. 

Illingworth, A. 

Inderwick, F. A. 

Jackson, Sir H. M. 

James, C. 

James, Sir H. 

James, W. H. 

Jardine, R. 

Jenkins, D. J. 

Johnson, E. 

Johnson, W. M. 

~ oicey, Colonel J, 


Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, W. 


Macdonald, A. 
Macfarlane, D. H. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Macliver, P. S. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
M‘Intyre, 2. J. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Laren, D. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 
Marjoribanks, E 
Marriott, W. T. 
Martin, P. 
Martin, R. B. 
Mason, H. 


Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 


Maxwell, J. H. M. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Mellor, J. W. 
Middleton, R. T. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Monk, C. J. 
Moore, A. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, A. 
Morley, 8 


Mundella, rt.hon. A.J. 


Nelson, I. 
Nicholson, W. 
Nolan, Major J. P. 
O’Beirne, Major F. 
O’Brien, Sir 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Donoghue, The 


O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 
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O'Kelly, J. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
O’Sullivan, W. H. 


Parker, C. 8. 


Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Power, R. 

Price, Sir R. G. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Pulley, J. 

Ralli, P. 
Redmond, W. A. 
Reed, Sir C. 
Reed, E. J. 

Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, S. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Roundell, C. 8. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, G. W. E, 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Seely, C. - ottingham) 
Sexton, 

Shaw, W. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Shield, H. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
Slagg, J. 

Smith, E. 
Smithwick, J. F. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
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Amherst, W. A. T. 
Archdale, Ww. i. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Baring, T. C. 
Barne, Col. F. St. J. N. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Beach, rt. hon. Sir M.H. 
Beach, W. W.B 
Bectiv e, Earl z 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Beresford, G. de la P. 
Biddell, W. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Birley, H. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, right hon. R. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
—" hon. W. St. 
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Brooke, Lord 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
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Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 
Story-Maskelyne,M.H. 
Sullivan A. M. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 


Thompson, T. C. 
Tillett, J. H. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Vivian, H. H 
Waterlow, Sir 8. 
Waugh, E. 
Webster, Dr. J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Whitbread, 8S. 
Whitworth, B. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, B. T. 
Williams, S. C. E. 
Williams, W. 
Williamson, 8. 
Willis, W. 
Wills, W. H. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, I. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woodall, W. 
Woolff, § 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 


Bruce, hon. T. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burnaby, General E. S. 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Cartwright, F. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaine, J. 

Chaplin, H. 

Christie, W. L. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clarke, E 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Close, M. C. 

Cobbold, T. C. 
Coddington, W. 

Cole, Viscount 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Compton, F. 

Coope, O. E. 


Crichton, Viscount 
Crompton-Roberts, C.. 
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Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, G. W. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing, A. O. 
Feilden, Major-General 
R. J. 


Fellowes, W. H. 
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Filmer, Sir E. 

Finch, G. H. 
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Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
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Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 

Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, R. Richard- 


Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gooch, Sir D. 
Gore-Langton, W. 8. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grantham, W. 
Greer, T. 
Gregory, G. B. 
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Hall, A. W. 
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Lord G 
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Harvey, Sir R. B. 
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Herbert, hon. 8. 
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Hicks, E. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hill, A. 8. 
Hinchingbrook, Visc. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Home, D. M. 

Hope, rt. hn. A.J. B.B. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 


General Police and 


Kingscote, Col.R.N.F. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, W.J. 
Leigh, R. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Levett, T. J. 
Lewis, C. E. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Lindsay, Lord 
Loder, R. 
Long, W. H. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel 
Manners,rt.hn. Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
JR 


Mulholland, J. 
Murray, C. J. 
Musgrave, Sir R. C. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel J. 8. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
S. H. 


Onslow, D. 

Paget, R. H. 
Palliser, Sir W. 
Patrick, R. W. C. 
Peek, Sir H. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, Earl 

Phipps, C. N. P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Portman, hn. W. H. B. 
Powell, W. 

Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rankin, J. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rodwell, B. B. H. 
J. A. 


{LORDS} 





Round, J. 

Russell, Sir C. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Sandon, Viscount 

Schreiber, C. 

Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 

Scott, M. D. 

Seely, C. (Lincoln) 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J 


Severne, J. E. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stafford, Marquess of 
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Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warton, C. N. 
Watney, J. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Whitiey, E. 
Williams, O. L. C. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Winn, R. 

Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 





Wroughton, P. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 


Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
Storer, G. 


Talbot, C. R. M. Yorke, J. R. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor,rt. hn. Col. T. E. TELLERS. 
Thomson, H. Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
Thornhill, T. W. W. 


Thynne, Lord H. F. ‘Tottenham, A. L. 


Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 





GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (scoT- 
LAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER (FORFAR 
GAS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Artruur Pez, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made under ‘‘ The 
General Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
Act, 1862,” relating to Forfar Gas, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr, Artruur Peex and Sir 
Witiram Harcovrr. 


House adjourned at 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 27th July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buis—First Reading— 
— for Disturbance (Ireland) * 
162). ; 

Second Reading—Industrial Schools Acts Amend- 
ment (152); Merchant Seamen (Payment of 
Wages, &c.) (153); Revenue Offices (Scot- 
land) Holidays (160); Merchant Shipping 
Act (1854) Amendment (161). 

Committee—Report—South Western (of London) 
District Post Office* (135); Turnpike Acts 
Continuance * (150) ; Births and Deaths Re- 
gistration (Ireland) * (143). 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Eastbourne, &c.) * (121). 


- 




















EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — THE RE- 
TURNS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Duxze or ABERCORN asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether Re- 
turns which had been promised by the 
Lord President of the Council with re- 
ference to evictions in Ireland, and also 
other Returns having reference to crimes 
in Ireland, would be presented to the 
House on or before Thursday next? The 
reason why he had thought it necessary 
to put this Question to the noble Lord 
the Lord President of the Council was 
because he conceived it was of the 
greatest possible importance that their 
Lordships should have those Returns in 
their hands in time to examine them be- 
fore the Compensation for Disturbance 
(Ireland) Bill cameon for second reading. 

Eart SPENCER, in reply, said, he 
was sorry that his noble Friend had not 
given him Notice of the Question which 
had just been put to him. He (Earl 
Spencer) had not, therefore, in con- 
sequence, been able tomakeany inquiries 
at the Department. He could not give 
his noble Friend any positive answer 
now to the Question; but if his noble 
Friend repeated the Question on Thurs- 
day, he should then be in a position to 
answer him. He could not say whether 
the Returns would be ready by Thurs- 
day; but, at all events, they would be 
placed on the Table of their Lordships’ 
House at the earliest possible moment. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Eart GRANVILLE: It may be for 
the convenience of your Lordships if I 
state that it is proposed to move the second 
reading of this Bill on Monday next. 

Tue Eant or DARTREY: I beg to 
give Notice, on the part of Earl Grey, 
that, on the Motion for the second reading, 
he will move that it be read a second 
time this day three months. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL—(No. 162) 
(The Lord Norton.) 
SECOND READING. 
_ Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Lorp NORTON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
was one which had come from the Com- 
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mons, where it passed with the sole 
alteration that the Government had it 
extended to Ireland. Its object was to 
supply an apparent omission in the In- 
dustrial Schools Act of 1866, or rather 
to make its intention clear, which many 
magistrates were assuming, but some 
doubted, though all desired to carry out. 
Section 14, sub-section 2, enabled magis- 
trates to send children under the age of 
14 to industrial schools who were found 
wandering without proper guardianship, 

or living with reputed thieves. Little 

girls, under 14, were living in great 

numbers in brothels, in all our great 

towns, but especially in London. In 

four streets alone in the Tower Hamlets 

there were nearly 60 such children. It 

could not be doubted that these chil- 

dren were really living without proper 

guardianship, and with reputed thieves. 

The only question was whether, by the 

terms of the Act, the words “‘ found wan- 

dering ”’ must attach to this description. 

This Bill would remove this doubt, and 

enable magistrates to send to be boarded 

in industrial schools little girls lodg- 

ing in brothels. It was evident, by 

the great disproportion of girls to boys 

in the industrial schools, that the law © 
had imperfectly protected them, and this 

Bill hit the blot in the law. There was 

a special reason for supplying this 

omitted case now that the compulsory at- 

tendance of children in ordinary schools 

would bring many of these inmates of 

brothels into the association of decently 

brought up children daily. The cost 

of these children, when taken into in- 

dustrial schools, would be charged on 

the vile guardians from whom they were 

rescued. Five of our Colonies had added 

this provision to the Industrial Schools 

Act, which they had adopted from us. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Norton.) 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday neat. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (PAYMENT OF 
WAGES, &c.) BILL—(No. 163.) 
( The Lord Sudeley.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Lorp SUDELEY, in moving that the 
Bill be nowread a second time, said, that 

















although it contained only 12: clauses, 
it wasof great importance, and, if passed, 
would confer an inestimable boon on 
the merchant seamen. For many years 
our seamen had been exposed to great 
evils at the outports, owing to the sys- 
tem of giving ‘conditional advance 
notes,” which had infested the neigh- 
bourhood of all our docks and ports with 
a class of harpies commonly called 
‘‘ crimps ”’ or “‘ land-sharks,”’ who prac- 
tically sucked the life-blood out of our 
men. The whole object of the Bill was 
to raise and improve the condition of 
our seamen, to free them from the en- 
tanglement and network of abuses with 
which they were surrounded, not only 
when they started on their voyage, but 
also when they returned. The great 
aim was to raise the merchant seamen 
from that depth of misery and vice which 
they were too often found in, to that 
higher level to which, he was glad to 
say, our seamen in the Royal Navy had 
attained, owing to judicious legislation. 
The 2nd clause of the Bill made the 
conditional advance note absolutely 
illegal. Under the present system, an 
advance note was a conditional order 
given by the shipowner or his agent, 
directing the payment of a certain sum 
of money, generally about a month’s 
wages, in advance, the condition being 
that the seaman should go to sea in a 
particular ship. Owing to this peculiar 
form, no one wouid cash it except the 
class of persons called crimps, who were 
ready to take the risk. They cashed 
these notes at an enormous discount, 
ranging from 12 per cent to 60 and even 
70 per cent. But, far worse than the 
mere loss of money was the utter loss of 
character, and the slavery thereby ren- 
dered necessary. The only security the 
crimp had was the sailor himself; and 
he was bound to take care that the bar- 
gain was completed, by getting him on 
board the ship at the proper time. This 
was only carried out by an organized 
system of debauchery, continued until 
the time of the ship sailing. But this 
was not all; the seaman was put on 
board in a state of intoxication, and the 
safety and lives of all on board were 
endangered. When the sailor at last 
awoke from his drunken fit and found 
how he had been treated by the crimp, 
he took the first opportunity of trying to 
desert, so as to revenge himself upon the 
crimp and prevent his obtaining the 


Lord Sudeley 
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advance money, the note being then 
rendered valueless. This was a state of 
things which had been for many years 
the curse and scandal of our Merchant 
Navy. It had received universal con- 
demnation, not only from all the best 
shipowners, but also from the seamen 
themselves. A Royal Commission, pre- 
sided over by the noble Duke behind 
him (the Duke of Somerset), reported 
unanimously against the system in 1873. 
In that Report they stated that con- 
clusion so concisely, that he would, with 
the permission of the House, quote one 
extract— 


“The system of advance notes is one great 
obstacle to the amelioration of the condition of 
our merchant seamen. All the witnesses admit 
that the system is most pernicious; but it is de- 
fended on the ground that without this advance 
the sailor could not pay for his lodging on shore 
or procure the clothes requisite for him when he 
joins his ship. In practice, it seems that the 
advance note is handed over to the lodging- 
house keeper, not usually in exchange for cash, 
but in discharge of debts which the sailor has 
been induced to incur. After careful consider. 
ation of the numerous evils attending this mode 
of prepayment, we recommend that advance 
notes should be declared illegal. We feel, 
however, convinced that, unless this mischievous 
mode of payment be discontinued, the seamen 
will never be raised from their servile depend- 
ence on crimps and taught to rely on their own 
industry and intelligence.”’ 


Evidence similar to that was given before 
the Committee which sat in 1878, pre- 
sided over by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Norton); but he thought he had 
already quoted sufficient to show what 
conclusive authority there was in sup- 
port of thechange. The main argument 
against the abolition of these advance 
notes was that you would introduce the 
truck system. It was said that seamen, 
when about to join their ships, were 
destitute, and that this was the only way 
in which they could provide themselves 
with clothes, unless they bought them 
from the shipowner or captain. The 
fact, however, was, that under the exist- 
ing system the sailor got the most miser- 
able slops from the crimp; the advance 
was spent in debauchery, and not in 
clothes; and, finally, he had gene- 
rally to obtain from the captain what- 
ever clothes he might require. And, 
as a matter of fact, all captains did 
now have clothes on board. By the 
abolition of these advance notes, all 
they did was to revert to the old plan 
which was in force 40 years ago, by 
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which a seaman could only get an ad- 
vance of money on the security of his 
kit, which he deposited on board when 
he engaged. The 3rd clause was to ex- 
tend the power of allotment. Under 
the Act of 1854, Clause 169, a seaman 
could only allot to certain relations, and 
it was thought most desirable to extend 
this power to savings banks. Very 
often men were unmarried, or did not 
care to allot to their relations. Under 
this clause they would be able to save 
one-half their wages if they so desired. 
It was of very great importance that 
they should not have more money be- 
coming due when they arrived at the end 
of the voyage, but that arrangements 
should be made to enable them to remit 
and allot their earnings. The 4th clause 
was to prevent, as far as possible, sea- 
men being obliged to hang about a long 
time before they were paid off. When 
aman returned from his voyage he was 
in almost as bad a position as when he 
first started. At present, he was obliged 
to wait frequently a great number 
of days before he received anything. 
He was at once surrounded by land- 
sharks, crimps, and birds of prey, who 
flocked down upon him and gave him 
every opportunity to debauch on the 
security of the wages he was eventually 
to receive, and, finally, defrauded him. 
Under this clause, the master of the ship 
was obliged to pay the sailor £2, or one- 
fourth, at least, of what was due, at the 
end of hisengagement, and the remainder 
within two clear days. The Board of 
Trade had, during the past two or three 
years, organized what was termed a 
“transmission scheme.” An officer of 
the Board of Trade went on board a 
vessel when she arrived, and ascertained 
which of the seamen would like to be sent 
home at once. Those who were willing 
to leave were given a certain sum of 
money by the officials of the Board of 
Trade in advance, who received authority 
from the seamen to settle the wages sub- 
sequently between the owner and the 
seamen. The sailors were then taken 
to the station, and sent on to their desti- 
nation, the balance of their wages being 
remitted afterwards. Section 3 of the 
clause enabled this plan to be legally and 
permanently carried out. It was found, 
in practice, to answer admirably ; and 
numbers of men were thus sent home 
without undergoing the terrible tempta- 
tion of having to wait about the Docks 
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hour after hour. The 5th clause in- 
flicted a heavier penalty for crimps going 
on board ships arriving at the end of the 
voyage without permission, and thus 
added another link to the attempt to free 
the sailor from the trammels of the 
crimp. Clause 7 defined what an A.B. 
should be, and made a service of four 
years imperative. Clause 9 was to en- 
able seamen’s lodging-houses to be pro- 
perly licensed and looked after, with the 
Board of Trade supervision. Clause 10 
was important, as it did away with im- 
prisonment for desertion, and left the 
owner to civil remedies. It was found 
that shipowners rarely, if ever, resorted 
to the punishment of imprisonment, and 
it was only used by crimps to enforce the 
contract of the advance notes. By Clause 
11, seamen had extended to them the 
benefit of the ‘‘ Employers and Work- 
men Act,” thus giving them civil juris- 
diction, instead of criminal, and enabled 
them to give evidence in their own be- 
half. He had endeavoured briefly to 
state the main features of the Bill, the 
object of which, as he had already stated, 
was to raise the condition of our seamen, 
and free them from many of the tempta- 
tions they were now liableto. Several 
of the clauses had been brought forward 
in various Bills, and especially in a Bill 
introduced by the noble Lord opposite 
when President of the Board of Trade 
(Lord Norton). It had, he might there- 
fore say, the approval of both political 
Parties. He had already said it had the 
approval of the great bulk of ship- 
owners and seamen themselves; and he 
therefore trusted their Lordships would 
consent to the second reading, which he 
now begged to move. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Sudeley.) 


Tae Eart or ABERDEEN said, he 
had paid some little attention to this 
subject, and he felt confident that they 
might look forward to this Bill as likely 
to carry out the object just explained by 
the noble Lord—the moral benefit of 
our seamen. It might not at first occur 
to some why the payment of wages 
should affect the moral condition of sea- 
men ; but some light was thrown on the 
matter when they reflected as to what 
had taken place in the Royal Navy for 
a considerable number of years. He 
was aware that a distinction existed be- 
tween the Navy and the Merchant Ser- 
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vices; still the two Services had enough 
in common to justify an analogy between 
them. Those who remembered what 
had taken place 50 years ago would not 
say he was wrong in asserting that at 
that time a great amount of debauchery 
used to take place, if not with the en- 
couragement, at least with the sanction, 
of the Naval authorities ; for if the men 
had not, when they arrived at port, been 
speedily able to get rid of their large 
accumulation of wages, it would have 
been almost impossible to find men to 
make up crews, especially as the press- 
gang had been then abolished. To 
what could they look for the disappear- 
ance of these things? He believed there 
could be no doubt that it was largely 
due to the system of frequent payments. 
The seamen of the Mercantile Marine 
were still, however, at the mercy of the 
crimp, who had an interest in making 
them spend their money in devauchery ; 
and a considerable sum, sometimes as 
much as £50 or £60, was due to the 
sailor on his arriving in port. By the 
present Bill advance notes were abolished. 
No doubt, these notes had been useful 
to provident sailors; but the contrary 
was the case with improvident men of 
that class. If, however, they abolished 
the system of advance notes, they must 
substitute something, and this the Bill 
proposed to effect by a system of allot- 
ment. He thought this provision was a 
most wise and valuable one. It had 
already been tried to some extent, and 
was not, therefore, altogether a novelty. 

Lorp NORTON said, the Billinvolved 
proposals which, with one exception, 
were made by himself. He was glad 
to find that the feeling of the House of 
Commons had changed in regard to 
those proposals, and especially that the 
present Home Secretary could now see 
his way to support them. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


REVENUE OFFICES (SCOTLAND) HOLI- 
DAYS BILL—(No. 160.) 
(Zhe Earl of Camperdown.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 


The Earl of Aberdeen 
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second time, said: It is a very short 
and simple measure, the only object it 
has in view being to render the public 
holidays in England and Scotland more 
uniform than they are at the present 
time. In the Government Offices in 
Scotland, at the present time, it is cus- 
tomary to give holidays on the anni- 
versary of the Queen’s Accession to the 
Throne, and on the Prince of Wales’ 
Birthday. These holidays, under this 
Bill, will no longer be kept; and, in- 
stead of them, the first Monday in May 
and August will be substituted, these 
days being Bank holidays in England. 
The Bank Holidays Act does not apply 
to Scotland, and that is the reason these 
days have not been holidays in that 
country. It is thought by persons in 
business that it would be more conveni- 
ent to have the holidays on the same 
day in the two countries ; and, therefore, 
T hope that your Lordships will not ob- 
ject to the second reading. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 
—(TZhe Earl of Camperdown.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1854) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Norton.) 
(No. 161.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorpv NORTON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, the 
measure was one which merely repealed 
a sub-section of the Act of 1854, so far as 
to enable 64 individuals, instead of 32, to 
be the maximum number of registered 
owners of aship. The 37th section of 
the Act of 1854 fixed rules as to ship 
entries on the Register, that the property 
in a ship should be divided into 64 
shares, and that there should not be more 
than 32 registered owners at a time— 
that was, at the rate of twoshares to each. 
It was found that now, especially as the 
value of ships had increased, many could 
not take two shares, and evaded the 
Act by several taking one, trusting to 
the managing owner to hold the other re- 
quired shares for them. It was to avoid, 
nominally, that irregularity that, with 
the approval of the Board of Trade and 
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of all the shipowners in the House of 
Commons, this Amendment was pro- 
posed. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Norton.) 


Motion agrved to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 27th July, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
-—Crvin Service Estimates, Class VI.— 
SUPERANNUATION AND RETIRED ALLOWANCES, 
AND GRATUITIES FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER 
PuRPosEs. 

Ways anp Mrgans—considered in Committee— 
£1,500,000, Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer 
Bills, or Treasury Bills. 

Private Binrirs (dy Order) — Considered as 
amended—Metropolitan and Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railways (City Lines and Extensions), 
put off; Rathmines and Rathgar Township 
Water. 

Pustic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Merchant Shipping (Car- 
riage of Grain) * [287]. 

First Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Provisional Order (Forfar 
Gas) * [283]; Census (Ireland)* [284]; 
Census * [285]; Census (Scotland) * [286] ; 
Educational Endowments (Scotland) * [288]. 

Committee — Post Office (Money Orders) [172] 
—R.P, 

Committee—Report—Married Women’s Policies 
of Assurance (Scotland) * [270]. 

Considered as amended — Merchant Shipping 
(Fees and Expenses) * [267]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
aS 
WILLIAMSON’S PATENT BILL (Zords). 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. LITTON said, he had to move 
the omission of the 22nd clause. 

Mz. SPEAKER: If there is any op- 
position to the Bill, the Motion for the 





third reading must stand over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LITTON said, he had no desire 
to oppose the third reading of the Bill, 
but simply to move an Amendment in it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber object to the Bill as it stands ? 

Mr. LITTON said, he objected to the 
22nd clause. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the Motion 
for the third reading of the Bill must 
stand over till to-morrow. 


Motion deferred accordingly; Bill to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN AND METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT RAILWAYS (CITY LINES 
AND EXTENSIONS) BILL (by Order). 


CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now considered.”— 
(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. AtpErmMan W. LAWRENCE, in 
moving that the Bill be considered 
upon that day three months, said, it 
was a Bill presented to the House for the 
completion of the Inner Circle Railway. 
It was, perhaps, desirable that he should 
state the various stages with respect to 
this question. When the Underground 
Railway was first inaugurated in the City 
of London, it extended from Farringdon 
Street to the Paddington Station, and it 
was supported by the Corporation of 
London, or otherwise it might not have 
succeeded as it did. Afterwards, the 
extension of the system was brought be- 
fore the House, and was considered by 
a Joint Committee, of which Lord Derby 
was Chairman. ThatCommittee inquired 
into the whole of the various Under- 
ground Railway schemes, and recom- 
mended what was known by the name of 
the ‘‘ Inner Circle Scheme.” It was left 
to two Companies—the Metropolitan and 
the Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
panies—to carry out that scheme. The 
Joint Committee laid down the lines of 
that scheme, by which it was proposed 
to carry the underground system east- 
ward, not quite so far as was provided by 
the present Bill, but to make a circle 
considerably eastward of the — 
Mansion House Station of the. Metro- 
politan District Railway, and continue it 
to the Moorgate Street Station. The 








Act was passed. What then occurred ? 
When the time came for making the line 
eastward by the Metropolitan District 
Railway, the promoters bought a portion 
of the property through which the line 
was to pass. They bought the Weigh 
House Chapel, and also agreed to give 
an annuity to the then incumbent—the 
well-known Dr. Binney—of £500 a-year. 
They paid that sum until his death ; but 
whether they had sold the chapel now, 
or still held it, he knew not. At any 
rate, they spent their money in the pur- 
chase of land in the East End which was 
considered would be afterwards of great 
advantage to them; and when the time 
came for completing the railway, they 
found they had not sufficient means, and 
the Metropolitan District Railway ter- 
minated at Mansion House Station in 
Cannon Street, and the Metropolitan 
Railway at Moorgate Street. Some 
time afterwards, another Bill was intro- 
duced for the completion of the Inner 
Circle Railway ; but it left the East End 
of London out of that Inner Circle alto- 
gether. The proposal was to run through 
that beautiful new street—Queen Vic- 
toria Street—cutting it in two, and pro- 
ceed up Princes Street and Moorgate 
Street to the Moorgate Street Station, 
and so complete the Inner Circle. That 
Bill Parliament refused to pass, andit was 
not carried. Afterwards, another attempt 
was made to unite the two railways, and 
form an Inner Circle, and the scheme 
then propounded met with great favour 
in the City of London, because with it 
was combined a new street. The railway 
was to be continued under Cannon Street 
to Eastcheap, and from thence under a 
new street to be formed from the corner 
of Eastcheap to the east end of Leaden- 
hall Street, Aldgate, making a great im- 
provement, so that persons coming from 
the east, down the Whitechapel Road, 
would have been able to pass along a 
fine thoroughfare to the foot of London 
Bridge. This scheme was embodied in 
an Act of Parliament. Without troubling 
the House further with that measure, he 
would simply say that that Act of Par- 
liament somehow or other did not suit 
the Metropolitan Railway proper, be- 
cause they were desirious of keeping 
their railway to the east of Aldgate. 
The portion of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way continued to Aldgate would simply 
have been a spur outside the Circle. 
They, therefore, threw cold water on the 
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ing out of the scheme, which he be- . 
lieved would have been of greater benefit 
to the Metropolitan District Railway than 
any other scheme. The scheme, never- 
theless, was passed by that House, and 
by the other House of Parliament, and 
would have been carried out if the pro- 
moters had been able to obtain the 
means. Not being able to find the 
money, a new scheme was brought for- 
ward last year, with the same attraction 
as the former scheme in suggesting a 
fine new street to continue Cannon 
Street to Tower Hill, and so to complete 
a line of communication from West- 
minster Bridge to Tower Hill. Of 
course, it was felt that it would be 
of great advantage to the City of 
London and to the whole of the Metro- 
polis, as well as to the Railway Con- 
panies, to have this new street; and the 
City of London and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works agreed to contribute 
the same amount towards the expense 
as they had agreed to contribute under 
the former Bill. But when the Bill 
came before Parliament last Session, and 
it was sent to a Committee upstairs, 
come extraordinary clauses were inserted 
in the measure. What were called 
‘‘underpinning clauses’’ were passed, 
which enabled the promoters to seize the 
vaults in front of a house, without being 
required to take any other portion of the 
premises. All these exceptional clauses 
were granted in consequence of the new 
street being part of the project that was 
to be carried out, and he thought the 
Chairman of the Committee stated that 
if that had not been the case, the Bill 
would not have been passed. The Act 
was passed in 1879, and it was left to 
the different Bodies to arrange the 
terms. They had not been able to 
arrange the amounts and the terms on 
which each Body should contribute, and, 
while the negotiations were going on, 
the present Bill was brought forward. 
Although there were extraordinary 
clauses in the preceding Act of Parlia- 
ment, there were far more extraordinary 
clauses introduced into the present Bill, 
These extraordinary clauses were not in 
the Bill when it was read a second time 
and sent up to the Committee ; but the 
Committee had introduced clauses which, 
if they had been in the Bill originally, 
would have insured that the Bill would 
never have been read a second time by 
the House. It was necessary that he 
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should call the attention of the House to 
these clauses. The Committee intro- 
duced this very remarkable clause that 
the Railway Company should be at 
liberty to take any portion of any pre- 
mises they came in contact with, either 
taking a small portion or a large 'por- 
tion, and paying for that portion only, 
leaving the owner to do what he liked 
with the remainder, whether what re- 
mained was sufficient to enable him to 
carry on his business or not. That 
clause had never been introduced in any 
Bill up to the present time, and it was 
contrary to the provisions of the Land 
Clauses Consolidation Act. The Com- 
mittee introduced another clause, giving 
the Railway Company a power of appeal 
against the decision of a jury as to 
damages. He (Mr. Alderman W. 
Lawrence) asked if the House was pre- 
pared to sanction these alterations in the 
general law of the country, inserted in 
a Bill of this kind, which was really 
only a small Private Bill for the exten- 
sion of a line of railway, five-eighths of a 
nile, from Cannon Street to Tower Hill. 
Were they going to sanction the esta- 
blishment of so dangerous a precedent ? 
What did the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hythe (Sir Edward Watkins), the 
Chairman of this Company, as well as of 
various other Railway Companies, say ? 
The hon. Baronet stated at a public 
meeting, that these were certainly great 
privileges to grant to a Railway Com- 
pany. He said, further, that they would 

e regarded as a precedent which they 
could use afterwards, no doubt, to the 
advantage of Railway Companies. Con- 
sequently, they would only be a step to- 
wards further clauses and provisions, 
carrying out the same principle, render- 
ing it almost impossible for private in- 
dividuals to withstand their encroach- 
ments in any shape or form, and com- 
pelling them to make the best terms they 
could. He would not delay the House 
longer ; but would simply move, in con- 
clusion, that the Bill be considered on 
that day three months. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER begged to 
second the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend and Colleague (Mr. Alderman 
W. Lawrence), who had gone so fully 
into the matter that it was not necessary 
he (Mr. Fowler) should further detain 
the House. He was of opinion that ar- 
rangements should be made for street 
improvements, which were not provided 
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for by the Bill; and, therefore, he gave 
his cordial support to the Motion moved 
by his hon. Friend. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the word “now,’’ and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.”—(Mr. Alderman W. Law- 


rence.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY thought 
that, as Chairman of the Committee to 
which the Bill had been referred, it was 
desirable that he should explain the 
reasons which had induced the Commit- 
tee to pass the measure in its present 
form. The Bill sought to obtain certain 
powers for the purpose of enabling the 
Inner Circle of the Metropolitan ‘Rail. 
way to be completed, and also for the 
purpose of enabling the line to be ex- 
tended to Whitechapel. A portion of 
the completion of the Inner Circle was 
to run through Eastcheap to Tower Hill, 
and the property so traversed was con- 
fined to about 660 yards. It was in re- 
gard to this property that the difficulty 
created by the Bill mainly arose. The 
property was very valuable—most valu- 
able—and therefore the Railway Com- 
pany, last year, felt unwilling to take 
the ordinary course of buying up the 
whole of the property involved in the 
construction of the line and the proposed 
new street. The local authorities—the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Corporation of London, and the citizens 
of London generally—were very anxious 
that the new street should bemade. And 
both the local authorities and the Rail- 
way Company were desirous, if possible, 
to combine the construction of the rail- 
way and the formation of the new street. 
By that means, it was thought that a 
great public advantage would be se- 
cured, and that a considerable saving 
would be effected for the Railway Com- 
panies. Accordingly, a Bill was brought 
in last year to enable the Railway Com- 
panies to enter into agreements for the 
purpose of building a new street, and of 
running under it a portion of the pro- 
jected line for the completion of the 

nner Circle. Power was given to the 
Railway Companies and the local autho- 
rities, by the Bill of last year, to make 
this agreement. It had been alle; 
that there was an absolute undertaking 











by the Railway Companies, that they 
were to build a new street, and that it 
was only on the condition that they 
built the new street, with the aid of 
local contributions, that the Committee 
was induced to pass the Bill. That was 
an incorrect construction to put on the 
Bill of last year. The 91st section of 
the Act of last year said that if no such 
agreement should be entered into in con- 
nection with the building of a new street 
within four months, the Railway Com- 
panies were not to be required to con- 
struct the street, or any part or parts 
thereof respectively. Therefore, the as- 
sertion that the Railway Companies were 
to build the street, and that it was only 
under that condition that they obtained 
their Bill, was disproved by the Act. No 
doubt, the Railway Companies obtained 
unusual powers in contravention of the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. The 
92nd section of that Act said that if 
the Railway Companies wanted to run 
through any part of a man’s premises, 
they must take the whole of the pro- 
perty; but by the Act of last year, which 
was passed both by this House and the 
House of Lords, these Railway Com- 
panies obtained power to take the cellars 
of houses projecting into the streets, 
through which the line was to pass, with- 
out taking the adjacent buildings. In 
that, there was a violation of the 92nd 
section of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act. They also obtained power to 
go to a considerable distance on either 
side of the line, and underpin the 
buildings between, if they considered 
there was danger, and that was also 
contrary to the Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act. There were, to some ex- 
extent, precedents which had been fol- 
lowed in the present Bill. The local 
authorities offered to contribute £750,000 
towards the building of the new street, 
and the Railway Companies were to con- 
tribute £450,000. But it was agreed by 
both parties that the total of those two 
sums would not be sufficient to defray 
the cost of making the new street. The 
total was £1,200,000, and that was felt 
to be not enough, and the question arose 
as to who was to pay the balance. The 
Railway Companies made a fair offer to 
the local authorities. They said— 


““ We have agreed to contribute £450,000 of 
the necessary cost against your £750,000; and 
we are willing, whatever the balance may be, 
to contribute in the same proportion.” 
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The local authorities declined to enter 
into any such arrangement, and said— 

“ However much the value of this street may 
be to the public, we will not entertain the pro- 
position that we should contribute more than 
$750,000.” 


It was estimated that the cost of the 
new street would be about £300,000 
more than the £1,200,000 already agreed 
to be contributed. No doubt, the local 
authorities were the very best judges of 
the power of the ratepayers to bear addi- 
tional taxation, and of the value of the 
new street to them; but the question 
before the Committee was whether, if 
an arrangement could not be arrived at 
for the building of the new street, the 
important work of completing the Inner 
Circle should be sacrificed. The Railway 
Companies, in the present Bill, sought 
to take for the purposes of the railway 
a certain portion of premises situated in 
the City, without being compelled to 
take the whole; but they offered fair 
compensation for so doing, and they 
produced evidence before the Committee 
to show the extent of their proposed 
violation of the 92nd section of the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, and 
the damage which was likely to be in- 
flicted on the property with which they 
proposed to interfere. They adduced 
the evidence of eminent and experienced 
engineers on the subject. Sir John 
Hawkshaw, whose authority was un- 
rivalled ; Mr. Barry, who had been con- 
nected with these underground projects 
for many years in London, were exa- 
mined, and their evidence amounted to 
this—that, so far as structural damage 
to superincumbent buildings was con- 
cerned, really none would be sustained 
in consequence of the construction of the 
railway. More than that, they stated 
that there were many old houses in the 
City which rested on a weak foundation, 
or on no foundation at all, and the result 
of running a solid basis of masonry be- 
neath them would be to supply them 
with that they wanted at. the present 
moment. That might seem a strong 
expression of opinion; but it was taken 
from the evidence of Sir John Hawk- 
shaw and Mr. Barry, whose opinion was 
worth a great deal more than his. The 
opponents of the Bill did not attempt to 
produce a single witness of eminence to 
show that harm would be done to the 
existing structures, although they had 
at their command engineers of great 
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reputation. Nevertheless, they did not 
roduce one of them; but they did pro- 
uce a subordinate officer of the Cor- 
oration of London, of whose respecta- 
Fility and knowledge there could be no 
doubt, but whose evidence was not to be 
compared with the impartial testimony 
of such men as Sir John Hawkshaw and 
Mr. Barry. Practically speaking, there 
was no evidence from the locality, either 
in number or weight, which could be put 
against that called on behalf of the Rail- 
way Companies. It must be remembered 
that this was not a struggle of the inha- 
bitants of a place, or of the owners of 
roperty, against a Bill. The evidence 
efore the Committee showed that it was 
a struggle on the partof the local autho- 
rities, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, to compel the Railway Companies 
to undertake an indefinite expense for 
the building of anew street. What the 
Committee thought on the subject was 
this—that it was desirable the street 
should be built, and that it was fair the 
Railway Companies should subscribe. 
But they had offered to subscribe 
£450,000; and the negotiation was still 
pending. It was not right, therefore, 
to say that the Bill was brought in in 
contravention to those negotiations; on 
the contrary, the Bill contained a clause 
which provided for the continuance of 
the negotiation. 

Mr. AtpermMan W. LAWRENCE 
begged pardon of the Houseif he had in 
any way unintentionally misled it. He 
had nointention of saying that the Bill had 
been brought in in contravention of the 
negotiations. Hedid not intend to con- 
vey any such impression. What he 
meant to say was that it was brought in 
even while negotiations were still going 


on. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
was quite true. Four months were 
given. Those four months ended in 
December ; but it was necessary to give 
the notices for the Bill before then. 
Indeed, as a proof that the Railway 
Companies did not mean that the Bill 
should be a bar to further negotiations, 
they inserted in it a clause providing for 
the maintenance of the negotiations in 
the event of their being carried on. 
When the Committee had heard the 
whole of the case, they did not retire 
for half-an-hour, as Committees often 
did, and come back with their decision ; 
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but they adjourned and deliberated for 
a day as to the conclusion at which they 
should arrive. They went into that de- 
liberation with very unbiassed minds. 
They arrived at eight Resolutions, which 
gave these Companies certain powers ; 
but they also restricted, and placed con- 
ditions upon them—the best they could 
devise—for securing the property from 
damage in giving these powers. He 
could point to some of them, suggested 
and marked out, not by one Member of 
the Committee, but by general consent, 
which showed the care which the Mem- 
bers of the Committee took. He was 
anxious to tell the House, partly, what 
the powers were which they. gave to 
these Companies. They fully recog- 
nized the value of Section 92 of the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, and 
the propriety of preventing the taking 
of parts of premises without the neces- 
sity of taking the whole where serious 
injury was likely to be done to the pre- 
mises. They, therefore, inserted a clause 
in the Bill to provide that the 92nd 
section of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act should be maintained, and not 
violated, and that the Railway Com- 
panies should not enter upon premises, 
unless they went before a jury, and 
_— to that jury that the violation of 

ection 92 by taking part, instead of the 
whole, could be done without material 
detriment to the premises. It was said 
that there was no precedent for such a 
provision. There were, at least, a dozen 
Acts of Parliament passed within the 
last six or seven years, under which 
Railway Companies coming into Lon- 
don, and dealing with premises in Lon- 
don, had been allowed, after having ob- 
tained the decision of a jury in their 
favour, to do the very thing which these 
Companies sought to do. Then came 
the question, what provision with re- 
gard to compensation they should make ? 
In the first case, they gave the owners 
of property an express provision for 
compensation in case of damage to their 
trade. They gave them, also, a pro- 
vision forcompensation in caseof damage 
to structural buildings. They gave 
them, further—and he begged to call 
the special attention of the House to 
this fact—compensation for only taking 
a portion of the premises. But, in case 
the railway ran under any man’s pre- 
mises, through a portion of the subsoil, 
they gave them, ina distinct manner, 
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power only to give compensation to the 
extent of the injury committed, and 
they gave a power of appeal, in case 
the damages assessed by a jury were 
deemed excessive. It was said that it 
was unusual to give an appeal clause in 
a case of compensation. He must in- 
form the House that the opponents of 
the Bill withdrew from the Committee 
Room before it was possible to discuss 
the clause in the Committee. He ven- 
tured to say that had they remained 
there, and discussed the clause, the 
clause would probably have been thrown 
out by the Committee. Asit was, it did 
undergo discussion by the Committee, 
and received a certain amount of modi- 
fication. In this matter, the Committee 
were under a slight disadvantage, and 
so were the House, because the oppo- 
nents had deliberately withdrawn from 
the Committee, and left the matter to be 
discussed in a place where it was not 
possible to discuss it in a careful and 
complete manner. They remembered 
that these claims for compensation were 
very novel claims; and that, in some 
cases, a jury might give too much, 
while, in others, they would give too 
little. They, therefore, gave a power 
of appeal. But let the House see what 
the power of appeal was. It was a 
power of appeal to a Divisional Court, 
and could not go further than such Divi- 
sional Court. The Court could only de- 
termine a question of mixed facts and 
law, which it was proper for a Divisional 
Court to decide; and then, if it thought 
the compensation unfair, it had to send 
the case back again to be again adjudi- 
cated upon by a jury of the citizens of 
London. Under these circumstances, it 
could not be said that the clause, in re- 
gard to an appeal, when it came under 
discussion, was at all an unreasonable 
one. Nevertheless, he (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy ) knew that the House was strongly 
against it, and he knew that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees (Mr. Lyon Playfair) did not look 
upon it with favour. He (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) regretted that the clause had not 
been more fully discussed by the Com- 
mittee ; and if the House was against 
the clause, he should, if he were perfectly 
in Order, at that stage of the Bill, move 
that it be omitted. The Committee gave 
further powers and security against the 
damage. They inserted a clause to pro- 
vide that, if there were any damage to 
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a structure from the railway works at 
any subsequent time, no matter how re- 
mote it might be, then a claim for 
structural damage should arise. They 
also gave power to call on an engineer, 
to be appointed by the Board of Trade, 
to dictate to the Railway Companies the 
mode in which they were to proceed, 
The power of burrowing, as it was 
called, against the 92nd clause of the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, was 
sought in connection with the whole of 
the Inner Circle and the Whitechapel 
spur; but the Committee felt that it 
should only affect the new street, and 
they, therefore, confined its operation to 
the 660 yards affected by the new street, 
and cut out the Whitechapel section. 
The last thing they did was this. They 
said—‘‘ We are asked to accept this Bill 
in connection with the proposal for 
making a new street. You are carrying 
on negotiations for making that street, 
and we will only give the powers asked 
for alternatively, so that they shall only 
be exercised in case the negotiations do — 
not succeed.” If the negotiations went 
on, as he believed they would—and no- 
thing would be more calculated to induce 
them to go on than that Bill—then the 
powers would fall to the ground. Under 
those circumstances, he thought the 
Committee had done their best to pre- 
serve the spirit of the 92nd section of 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, the 
object of which was to save a man’s 
dwelling-house and business premises 
from material detriment by severance. 
He had sat upon several Committees in 
connection with railways coming into 
London, and he believed that it was im- 
possible for the public to avail them- 
selves of the Metropolitan Line until the 
Inner Circle was completed. It was 
utterly impossible that the residential 
portion of the suburbs of London could 
be brought into perfect communion with 
the City until the railway ran all round. 
The result of the non-completion of the 
Inner Circle was that, at present, there 
was a great restriction upon the num- 
ber of trains that could be run. When 
the Bill first came before him, he con- 
fessed that he was as strongly prejudiced 
against some of the powers sought for 
as any hon. Member could be, and he 
believed that other Members of the 
Committee shared his views. He did 
not think anyone present could feel 
more strongly against any attempt to 
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infringe the 92nd section of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act than he did. 
But, asthecase wenton, hesaw clearly that 
this was not an attempt by the owners of 
property to any large extent to defend 
their property, but that it was merely an 
attempt to compel a Railway Company 
to undertake an unlimited expense at 
the instance of the local authorities. If 
the Bill were thrown out, he had no ob- 
jection to its being thrown out. If it 
went to the House of Lords it would, 
no doubt, be carefully examined therein 
and tested by evidence. He was sorry 
that he was not able to give a more 
comprehensive and lucid view of what 
had taken place before the Commit- 
tee upstairs; but he ventured, with 
great respect, to say this—that no mat- 
ter how comprehensive or lucid might be 
the explanation of the Chairman in re- 
gard to a matter so complicated, it could 
not place a large Assembly like that, at 
a moment’s notice, and upon ex parte 
statements, in a position to enable it to 
come to a decision. He left the matter 
now, with great respect, in the hands of 
the House. He had endeavoured to 
speak as judicially as he could, and he 
begged to thank the House for the 
patience and attention with which they 
had heard him. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) desires 
to move the omission of a clause. The 
Question before the House is, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now considered,” since which an 
Amendment has been moved, ‘‘ That it 
be considered on this day three months.” 
If the House thinks proper to go into 
the consideration of the Bill, the hon. 
and learned Member could then move 
the omission of the clause. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: That is 
my intention. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If, on the other 
hand, the House agrees to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill for three 
months, the Bill will be lost. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he intended 
to be very brief in the remarks he in- 
tended to make. He had, for many 
years, had experience in the construction 
of railways in the Provinces, but not in 
London ; and he was satisfied that the 
92nd clause of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, in its application to the 
interference with property for railway 
purposes and by Companies who were 
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prosecuting public works had been most 
oppressive and most injurious to those 
who had had anything to do with them. 
It went to this—that if they took part 
of a house, or a building, or a property, 
they might be made, if the owner liked, 
to take the whole. Often, if they were 
passing by a house, and were obliged 
to take some small outbuildings at the 
end of a garden, or some other insigni- 
ficant part of the property, the owner or 
person interested in the property, if he 
happened to be opposed to the enter- 
prize, had the means of putting them 
to a large expense, and to compel them 
to take the whole of the property. It 
might be that they would be able to sell 
it subsequently to advantage; but still, 
so far as the owner knew, there was 
nothing to protect the Railway Company 
from what might prove to be an uncalled 
for and unnecessary expense. He (Mr. 
Robertson) was not speaking of rail- 
ways belonging to Companies with large 
means, but of those smaller lines which 
were projected for the advantage of a 
district, where the landowners and 
others interested endeavoured, as far 
as they could, to get railway schemes 
carried out, and tried to economize 
as much as possible. This clause of 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
had been found most detrimental and 
injurious to public enterprize, and he 
hoped the view of the matter which had 
been taken by the Committee would not 
be disapproved of by the House. Surely, 
if the Railway Companies had not spent 
£700,000,000 in the construction of rail- 
ways, they would not be in the comfort- 
able position they now occupied, and be 
able to deal with the affairs of the coun- 
try as they were. In making a railway 
now, for the accommodation of a particu- 
lar district, out of an expenditure of 
£200,000, £20,000, or one tenth part, 
would be spent in acquiring property. 
The case was worse in London. He 
believed that the works that were neces- 
sary for the purpose of connecting the 
two ends of the Metropolitan Circle 
would cost about £200,000; while 
the cost of the property approached 
£1,000,000. In this particular instance 
the circumstances were very exceptional ; 
and he held that the Committee was 
quite entitled, in the interest of the Rail- 
way Companies, who were seeking to 
confer a public benefit, to take an ex-: 
ceptional view of this 92nd clause, 
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The real question for consideration was, 
how they were to give the inhabitants 
of London the benefit of railway ac- 
comodation. He lived in the West of 
London himself, in Marylebone, and he 
had occasion to go to the City frequently. 
He was one of the 90,000,000 who used 
the Metropolitan Railwayin'one year, but 
he found the communication cut short; 
and were they going to stop this great im- 
provement, because the Corporation of 
the City of London raised a question as to 
the value of some new street which it 
was proposed to make—because there 
was some difference between the Railway 
Companies and the Corporation of the 
City of London—this very poor Cor- 
poration of the City, who wished to con- 
tribute a certain proportion towards the 
completion of the Inner Circle, were they 
to deny to him and to everyone who used 
the Metropolitan Railway the advan- 
tage of this great public railway? He 
had no interest in the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, and never had ; but he spoke in the 
interests of those who wished to use the 
. railway. No one disputed the necessity of 
completing the communication; and were 
they, on the ground of some question of 
money—for his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Alderman 
W. Lawrence) put it no higher—to deny 
to the whole of the Metropolitan districts 
the advantage of this great andimportant 
public improvement? It was true, they 
might say it was a question of private 
interests ; but was there any reason why 
they should neglect privateinterests? Was 
property a matterof no importance tohon. 
Gentlemen opposite, or to hon. Members 
on that side of the House; and were 
they not to assist those who were ready 
toinvest largely in public undertakings, 
which would be the means of improving 
the communication and providing for the 
wants of the entire population of the 
Metropolis? The important questions 
raised on this occasion were not matters 
that were to be hastily slurred over. 
They had heard an account from the 
Chairman of the Committee of what the 
Committee had done, and the nature of 
the inquiry they had made; and it was 
shown to be desirable that, in this par- 
ticular instance, the 92nd clause of the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act should 
not be brought into operation. Only 
some 660 yards of property were affected, 
and there wasa provision in the Bill that 
the decision of the Board of Trade was 
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to be required before the works of the 
Company could be proceeded with. The 
Bill afforded full opportunity for preli- 
minary inquiry, and surely nothing 
could be fairer than the provisions of 
the measure. Then came the question 
of appeal against the award of a jury. 
He believed that the Railway Com- 

anies did not very much approve of 
itigation where it was not absolutely 
necessary. He spoke in the presence of 
many hon. Members who were connected 
with railways; andthey knew that in the 
purchase of property for railway pur- 
poses, in dealing with landowners, it was 
the rule for the Railway Company to pay 
all the law expenses, and to pay tho- 
roughly for the privileges they acquired. 
Were they now, after the whole matter 
had been fully investigated, and after 
everything had been done that the law 
required, to shut the door to justice, and 
say they would have nothing to do with 
the inquiry of the Committee. It really 
amounted to that. What were their 
Private Bill Committees to do if they 
were incapable of deciding a question of 
this kind? Were they to put the Rail- 
way Companies to the expense of this 
inquiry, and then, because the City of 
London, that miserably poor Corpora- 
tion, were disinclined to part with their 
money, to deny the Railway Companies 
justice? He hoped the House would 
support the Committee in the decision 
at which they had arrived. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR did not know 
what the supporters of the Bill though 
of the speech which had just been de- 
livered; but he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
could conceive nothing more calculated 
than the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury (Mr. Robertson) to place 
the motives of the promoters of the Bill 
in aclear light before the House. There 
was one statement made by the hon. 
and learned Chairman of the Committee 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy) to which he (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman made it a matter of complaint 
that the opponents of the Bill withdrew 
from the Committee Room before the 
Committee came to deal with the clauses. 
The hon. and learned Member knew per- 
fectly well that if they had remained to 
call witnesses, and to deal with special 
clauses, they would have been oes 
from attacking the principle of the Bill 
in “ another place,” Therefore, it was 
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not because they felt their case was 
weak that they withdrew, but because 
they thought they might, in the long 
run, be better able to continue their op- 

osition. He did not quarrel with what 
had been said by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman; but his remarks entirely 
failed to meet the objections which he(Mr. 
A.J. Balfour) and many other hon. Mem- 
bersof the House entertained towards the 
provisions of the Bill. The ground and 
main essence of his complaint against the 
Bill was that it afforded a precedent, and 
an entirely new departure from the ordi- 
nary principles of railway legislation. 
For the last 30 or 40 years the principles 
upon which railways had been allowed 
to take property from private individuals 
had been well understood. The country 
had been satisfied with the way those 
principles had worked; and he was of 
opinion that if they were to be altered, 
they ought to be altered, not by those 
hon. Gentlemen sitting as the Com- 
mittee upstairs and dealing with one 
special Bill, but altered by a vote of 
that House, after a consideration of the 
whole hearing of the question. His hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. O’Shaughnessy), 
when he was defending the action of the 
Committee, said the Bill of 1879, by its 
exceptional character, afforded a prece- 
dent for the Bill of 1880. What a very 
dangerous lesson against precedent! 
Why, if the exceptional legislation of 
1879 afforded a precedent for the excep- 
tional legislation of 1880, the exceptional 
legislation of 1880 would most undoubt- 
edly afford the same for an extension of 
the principles there embodied, and he did 
think that before the House admitted an 
alteration of the fundamental principles 
which had always regulated their action 
with regard to railways, it ought to 
deeply consider the whole question at 
issue. The truth was that the Com- 
mittee of four hon. Gentlemen sitting 
upstairs, whatever their ability, was the 
very worst tribunal in the world for 
deciding upon general principles, and 
for this reason—that they were neces- 
sarily influenced by the considerations 
brought before them as to the special 
utility of the plan they had under notice. 
His hon. and learned Friend dilated 
upon the great advantage to the Metro- 
polis of the completion of the Inner 
Circle, while the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Robert- 
son), who announced he lived at Mary- 
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lebone, pointed out to the House the im- 
mense advantage which the completion 
of the Inner Circle would give to all 
those people who lived in the same dis- 
trict as himself, and, indeed, to all the 
people who lived in the suburbs of 
London. ‘There could be no more mis- 
leading consideration than that; and he 
hoped the House would not allow the 
Report of the Bill to pass until, at any 
rate, they had fully considered all the 
consequences which must necessarily 
arise from this new departure in railway 
legislation. 

Mr. EVANS, as one who sat upon the 
Bill last year, sincerely hoped the House 
would not be led away upon a general 
discussion of the principles of the 92nd 
section of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act. Were they to be so led away, 
the whole of the present Sitting, and 
even more Sittings, would be occupied 
with such a discussion. He considered 
the clause, generally speaking, a very 
valuable one; but he also had no doubt 
whatever that there were many cases 
connected with railways in the Metro- 
polis in which modifications in the clause 
were absolutely necessary, and that was 
the reason which induced the Committee 
of last year to sit for many weeks on 
the Bill, and to give to it the greatest 
possible attention. He considered it his 
duty to say that the Committee of last 
year were very much impressed, in the 
first place, by the enormous advantage 
which would be given to the public by 
the completion of the Inner Circle. There 
could be no doubt whatever that cer- 
tain temporary inconvenience would be 
caused to various parties; but the Com- 
mittee thought that that inconvenience 
would, to a certain extent, be compen- 
sated, and that the object of the Bill 
itself was so valuable they ought, to a 
certain extent, override the private ob- 
jections. The Committee, however, were 
firmly convinced that the two streets 
already mentioned would be made. It 
was perfectly true, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Chairman of the 
Committee this year had stated, that 
that provision was not inserted in the 
Bill—that was to say, the Railway Com- 
panies were not forced to go to unlimited 
expense in making the streets. But, 
still, he believed he was speaking 
the opinions of every Member of the 
Committee, when he said they felt at 
the time that these street improvements 
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would be made; and he believed that if 
they had thought that the streets would 
not be made they would have hesitated 
as to whether they would have passed 
the Bill at all. He could not say 
they would have refused to do so; 
but they certainly would have hesitated 
in passing the Bill, if they had not been 
firmly of opinion that the new streets 
would, as a matter of fact, be made. He 
(Mr. Evans), himself, might claim to be 
entirely disinterested in the matter, for 
he had no concern with the railway, ex- 
cept as an occasional passenger. He 
did, however, think that it was most 
important for the convenience of the in- 
habitants of London that the Inner 
Circle should be completed; but, at the 
same time, private and local interests 
must be duly respected. He was very 
much startled when he was informed 
that the Bill contained a clause for arbi- 
tration in certain cases. That was very 
objectionable ; but he understood from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Committees that he was prepared to 
withdraw the clause, if the House would 
allow the Bill to be reported. He (Mr. 
Evans) felt he had no right to give the 
House advice—he would not presume to 
do so—but he could give expression to 
his own feeling, and that was, that 
the Bill ought not to be stopped at 
the present stage. It was better that it 
should be further considered, and, if 
there were still found to be overwhelming 
objections to it, it might be thrown out. 

Mr: MOSS said, that as one of the 
Members of the House who had been 
unfortunate enough to act on the Com- 
mittee, he must ask the indulgence of 
the House while he endeavoured to show 
his reasons for joining in the unanimity 
displayed by the Committee in favour of 
the Bill. It had been well said that 
many a judgment was good until the 
reasons for that judgment were given. 
He trusted it might not be so in this 
case. After the very exhaustive speech 
of the hon. and learned Chairman of 
the Committee (Mr.O’Shaughnessy) there 
was very little left for him (Mr. Moss) to 
do, further than to give a statement of 
the facts as they appeared to come before 
them. It appeared that in the Session 
of 1879 the Railway Companies ob- 
tained an Act for completing the Inner 
Circle, and in that Act there were clauses 
suspending the Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act of 1845, so far as regarded 
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the taking of cellars and areas, without 
it being necessary to take the upper pre- 
mises. There were also powers in that 
Act enabling the Companies to make 
arrangements with Local Boards for the 
creation of new streets, and time was 
given in which to make those arrange- 
ments. The Local Boards offered to find 
£750,000 towards the street improve- 
ments, and the Railway Companies 
offered to provide £450,000. But the 
Local Boards would not accept the pro- 
posal of the Railway Companies that the 
Local Boards and the Railway Com- 
panies should find capital in proportion 
to whatever the extra amount might be 
—that was, as 75 to 45; the Local 
Boards declined to accept what they 
called an indefinite agreement. They 
had their constituents’ money to deal 
with, and they declined to enter into any 
contract where the amount was not de- 
fined. In consequence of the Railway 
Companies failing to carry out the ar- 
rangements with the Local Boards, they 
came to this House, in this Session, to 
ask for further powers ; and, on the Mo- 
tion for the second reading of the Bill, 
the House, by a considerable majority, 
sent the Bill to be considered by a Com- 
mittee upstairs. If the House declined 
to accept the principle of these ‘‘ burrow- 
ing clauses,” he must ask the House 
why they sent the Bill to a Committee. 
It seemed to him that the Committee had 
very little option in the matter. They 
were to consider whether the ‘‘ burrow- 
ing clauses’’ could be carried out with- 
out injury to the owners of property, 
and the evidence given to them was of 
such a character as to lead them to de- 
termine that the powers could be carried 
out without prejudice to the rights of 
the owners of property. They deter- 
mined, therefore, to give those powers to 
the Companies; but they guarded them 
in the most stringent possible manner. 
They inserted a Proviso that if any 
damage were done to a man’s property, 
or to his trade, he should be fully com- 
pensated by a payment in money ; and, 
in order to meet the cases in which the 
Company did not respect the rights of 
property, the Committee determined to 
insert an appeal clause. He very much 
regretted that the appeal clause had 
caused so much disagreement on both 
sides of the House, because it had been 
clearly introduced in the interest of the 
owners of property. Under the circum- 
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stances, the Committee unanimously 
came to the conclusion that the Resolu- 
tions they had passed should be em- 
bodied in the Bill. If they were em- 
bodied in the Bill, the view of the Com- 
mittee would be met; but, if one single 
iota of those Resolutions was omitted, 
their view would not be met. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
would like, before they went to a vote 
upon the Bill, to call the attention of 
the House to the circumstances under 
which the Bill again appeared before 
them. Onthe 15th of June, the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ritchie), in a very clear speech, brought 
before the attention of the House 
the fact that there were new powers 
asked for in this Bill, which did not 
exist in any other legislation in regard 
to railways. Upon that, a Motion was 
made to defeat the Bill. The House, 
however, by the large majority of 74, 
thought it was a case for a Committee 
upstairs; and, accordingly, it was sent 
to a Committee instructed to consider 
whether the new powers asked for were 
justified, and whether the owners of 
property could be properly protected. 
The hon. and learned Chairman of the 
Committee had explained all the provi- 
sions which had been made for the pro- 
tection of private owners. They pro- 
posed to call in the Board of Trade to 
be an arbiter, in case of any dispute, 
and to appoint an engineer at the ex- 
pense of the railways, so that every pre- 
caution which could possibly have been 
devised had been placed in the Bill to 
surround the power of ‘‘burrowing”’ given 
to the Companies. They had every reason 
to believe that the Committee most care- 
fully examined into the subject ; and he 
saw nothing in the Bill which should in- 
duce the House to withdraw the confi- 
dence they reposed in the Committee 
when they sent the Bill upstairs by 
such a large majority, There was one 
clause to which objection could be taken. 
Outwardly, it appeared to be an impar- 
tial clause, for it gave to the owner of 
any property, or the Companies, the 
right to appeal against the decision of 
thejury. He could not but believe that 
such a clause was unwise, as well as un- 
fair, for the Companies were very power- 
ful, and might drag an owner of pro- 
perty from Court to Court, imposing 
upon him a large expense by taking an 
appeal to a Superior Court, and he 





thought the promoters had acted wisely 
in consenting that the clause should be 
omitted from the Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford(Mr. A. J. Balfour) said, 
very truly, that the opponents of the Bill 
withdrew after the Preamble, and did 
not represent their case to the Com- 
mittee—in other words, they preferred 
the other House in which to carry on 
the opposition to the Bill. The Bill 
must necessarily go to ‘‘ another place,” 
and the opponents had a right to repre- 
sent their case there. He (Mr. Playfair) 
thought they had a strong reason to 
support the action of the Committee, 
who had displayed so much care and 
diligence in the investigation of the case 
intrusted to them. 

Mr. WIGGIN quite agreed with pre- 
vious speakers that it was most de- 
sirable, in the interests of the public, that 
they should do all they could to assist 
the completion of the Inner Circle ; but, 
at the same time, he was of opinion that 
the House ought to see that the Com- 
panies were not allowed to take posses- 
sion of land without paying proper 
compensation. Unfortunately, he had 
not heard the whole of the discussion ; 
and he desired to ask whether a Rail- 
way Company, in carrying on a line, 
could take part of a house or premises 
without paying for the whole? If they 
could not, he wanted to know where was 
the exceptional legislation. He should 
support the Bill. 

Mr. HOLLOND said, that, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee which had con- 
sidered this Bill, he felt it incumbent 
upon him to make a few observations. 
He did not intend to go over the ground 
taken up by the hon. andlearned Gentle- 
man the Chairman of the Committee, but 
to state very briefly the reasons why he 
had supported the Bill. His main reason 
was that,he believed the completion of the 
Inner Circle was an extremely import- 
ant work. The Bill was sent to a Com- 
mittee upstairs for consideration, after 
full discussion in the House of a certain 
clause which appeared init; and, there- 
fore, in his opinion, it was not the pro- 
vince of the Committee to reject the 
measure merely on account of that 
clause. Their duty was to examine in 
detail to what extent the clause would 
operate, and to limit it as carefully as 
possible, so that no injustice should be 
done. The House ought to recollect 
that, from the point of view of the 








owners of property, there was one im- 
portant fact to be borne in mind, and 
that was that the question of the com- 
pletion of the Inner Circle had been 
under discussion for years, and that 
the constant proposals to take property 
in the City for the purpose of completing 
that Circle had had the effect of bringing 
about a considerable amount of uncer- 
tainty in respect of the property, and 
the consequence was that people would 
not take leases, or deal with it as they 
otherwise would have done. That un- 
certainty had been very detrimental 
to the value of the property, and it was 
well that it should be put an end to as 
soon as possible. It had been said by 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) that they must beware of 
creating precedents; but, in his opinion, 
they must take care that all the circum- 
stances of the alleged precedents were 
considered before they could be cited as 
precedents. If they could find another 
locality of the same importance and 
wealth as the City of London, and if 
they found it necessary to make a rail- 
way through the heart of it, then this 
Bill might form a precedent. But this 
Bill would not be a precedent for setting 
aside the 92nd clause of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, unless they 
could find the same circumstances which 
existed in the present case existing in 
other cases. From a Metropolitan point 
of view the Inner Circle ought to be 
completed, and the House would do well 
to read the Bill a third time. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was afraid 
there might be a considerable number of 
precedents, notwithstanding the dis- 
claimer that had been put forward to 
that effect. The circumstances of another 
case might not be exactly similar to the 
circumstances of the present case; but 
they might be sufficiently similar to very 
seriously endanger the rights of pro- 
perty. Hedid not, however, propose to 
discuss the Bill in detail, for he held that 
in an Assembly of that kind a mea- 
sure of the present nature could not be 
satisfactorily discussed, if due regard 
was had to the Public Business they had 
to transact. If ever there was a project 
which ought to be brought before a 
Home Rule Government for the London 
district, it was a Bill of this character. 
The observations he proposed to make 
might be somewhat illogical; but he 
thought there would be recognized in 
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them acertain amount of justice. He 
intended to vote against the Bill; above 
all things, because it was promoted in 
the interests of the Companies manag- 
ing the Inner Circle. Those Companies 
required an emphatic warning from the 
House of Commons, for they had not 
consulted the interests of the public, ag 
was intended by the Legislature when 
they granted them facilities to initiate 
their enterprize. He would not go into 
the unhealthy character of the conditions 
under which the traffic was conducted, 
or into any general description of the 
manner in which they neglected the 
means at their disposal to introduce 
proper ventilation; but he would assert 
that the general disregard they displayed 
for the interests of the public required 
an emphatic protest from that House, 
The people of London had got no public 
body to defend their interests except 
the Imperial Parliament; and if it was 
only for the purpose of protesting against 
the scandalous neglect of the public 
comfort shown by the Metropolitan 
Railway Company he should vote against 
the Bill. 

Str HENRY PEEK said, it ought 
to be remembered that the Companies 
were promoting the railway for their 
own purposes, and that the Chairman 
of one, only the other day, said his 
railway was paying 5 per cent, and had 
a very handsome reserve fund. He 
would like to read to the House three 
lines from the speech of that hon. Gen- 
tleman, and then give them his name. 
The Chairman of the Company said— 

‘“* He was bound to say that, although they 
had not got all they wished, at the same time 
they had got an important concession, such as 
had never been conceded to any railway before, 
and it was a concession which would be valuable 
to all railway property in England, which had 
suffered from the injustice of the 92nd section 
of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, which 
injustice ought to be done away. If Railway 
Companies could quote a precedent of this line 
having power to burrow under houses, then, he 
believed, there would be no difficulty in other 
Companies getting the same power.’ 


The Railway Companies were anxious, as 
the same speaker pointed out, to con- 
struct the railway cheaply, in the hope 
that by so getting two miles more to 
complete the circle they would thus 
make all their property doubly valuable. 
Let him ask hon. Gentlemen what would 
be the effect of passing the present Bill. 
Why, the Great Western would not be 
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content to stop at Paddington; the 
London and North-Western at Euston ; 
and the Great Northern at King’s Cross, 
if it were not for the enormous expense 
of coming into the City. If that Bill 
were passed a precedent would be es- 
tablished, and they would have all the 
principal railways running into the City, 
and shaking all the houses down, them- 
selves giving but nominal compensa- 
tion. This was the most monstrous 
attempt to set aside, by a side wind, an 
Act of Parliament—the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act—that had ever been 
made in the House. If, as the Chair- 
man of the Company (Sir Edward 
Watkin), from whose speech he had 
quoted, and who was no other than an 
hon. Member of the House, had said, a 
precedent would be made by the passing 
of the present Bill, they would have 
many railways with their termini at a 
distance coming into the City to the 
general inconvenience, and at a general 
loss. He (Sir Henry Peek) was of 
opinion that, if the 92nd section of the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act had 
operated so unjustly to railways, the 
matter ought to be met by a general 
Act. These Companies got a good deal 
last year, and having got so much, they 
now came for more, and expected to get 
it in a most unprecedented manner. An 
important measure like the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act ought not to 
be set aside in the manner now pro- 
posed, and he trusted the House would 
refuse to pass the Bill. 

Mr. COLMAN said, that having 
served on the Committee of last year, 
he now wished to state that the Bill 
would not then have been passed, but 
for the belief on the part of the Com- 
mittee that the new streets would have 
been constructed. He was not able tosup- 
port the present Bill, because he believed 
that the concessions proposed would 
simply be used as a lever to gain more 
power hereafter. If the money already 
spent in promoting Bills in Parliament 
had been expended upon the new streets 
it would have been far preferable. 

An hon. Member observed, that they 
had been told that the promoters of the 
Bill were acting for their own purposes. 
That they quite admitted, but that House 
was competent to take into considera- 
tion the interests of the public; and, in 
doing so, they must acknowledge that 
the completion of the Inner Circle would 
be a great advantage to the inhabitants 





of this great city. They ought not to 
reject the Bill, because it contained an 
infringement of the 92nd section of the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, more 
especially as they were told by the hon. 
and learned Chairman of the Committee, 
who had considered the Bill and recom- 
mended it to the House, that that sec- 
tion had been infringed before, and that 
they had made so many safeguards in 
the Bill that it could not act prejudicially 
to the interests of property owners. The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act had, 
on many occasions, operated prejudi- 
cially in making the Railway Companies 
refuse to do all the public required of 
them. He failed to see why, because 
an Act had been in operation 20 or 30 
years, one of its clauses could not be in- 
fringed, when, by so doing, a great 
benefit could be conferred on a district. 
He trusted the House would support 
the Bill. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he could not resist 
entering his protest against the Bill as 
it stood. He objected to that clause 
which he would describe as the ‘‘ burrow- 
ing” clause. He would give Railway 
Companies, or any other large bodies, 
power to purchase land, whatever its 
description, if the purchase were for the 
public good, and provided the owner 
were paid a fair price. He quite ad- 
mitted that Railway Companies were 
useful agents, and so were Water Com- 
panies and Gas Companies ; but there 
was always a matter of dividend at the 
end of their operations. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury (Mr. Robertson) had 
declared that Railway Companies very 
often had to pay for land more than a fair 
price; but, on the other hand, he (Mr. 
Byrne) said that might have been so in 
the past ; but he knew of cases where 
they had acquired property at less than 
the real value. He had no objection to 
the Companies making the proposed 
railway. He would give them every 
facility, provided they did what they 
wererequired to under the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Acts—namely, take over 
the whole of the property with which 
they interfered, and use and manage it 
themselves. Besides those who travelled 
underground, there were those who 
travelled overground, and the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London were bound 
to watch the interests of the latter class 
in such cases as the present. As he had 
said, he had no objection to the Com- 
panies acquiring the land they sought. 
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for their railway, if they took it at 
a fair price. They came, however, 
with their knife, and, having taken the 
choice cut off the joint, left the unpro- 
fitable skeleton. He objected to that, 
and for the reason that, when they took 
the choice cut from the joint, they 
would not pay a fair price for the 
portion so taken, but only in proportion 
to the value of the whole. He had no 
doubt the Members of the Committee 
did what they considered was a very 
wise and proper thing when they agreed 
to a tribunal for settling disputes in 
these matters, when they agreed to an 
arbitration before an officer appointed 
by the Board of Trade. The effect of 
that clause being inserted in the Bill, it 
struck him, would be that the owners of 
land who went before the tribunal would 
not get a fair price. He had had some 
experience of these tribunals. Some 
people believed them to be fair; but he 
could not agree with that, and for this 
reason—it was well known that if he had 
a claim against a Railway or any public 
Company he could get scientific witnesses 
to prove almost anything. In.cases where 
Railway Companies wanted to acquire 
land, the scientific witnesses for the Com- 
panies and for the owners could never 
agree as to value. The owner of the 
land would get, say, a dozen witnesses 
to value the property, and, no doubt, he 
would produce the three highest esti- 
mates of public men of reputation. The 
Railway Companies would get estimates 
made by an equal number of professional 
men, and they would adopt the three 
lowest. The gentlemen whose valua- 
tions they produced to the jury were 
three gentlemen retained for the whole 
of the cases; and they would, therefore, 
be interested witnesses. What did the 
juries do in these cases? They put the 
two sets of valuations together, and took 
an average between them, and gave it 
as their verdict. It was only necessary 
to tell anyone who knew anything about 
these things who the witnesses were, and 
he would be able to inform them what 
the verdict was to be. This was the way 
these things were managed. The jury | 
gave a verdict which they believed to be | 
right from the evidence; but, as he had 
pointed out, the evidence could be no 
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guide asto what was right. In reference 
to the views he was expressing with re- 
gard to landlord and tenant, they might 
be quoted against him hereafter—when | 
he came to take part in another Land | 
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Bill next year. He wished it to be un- 
derstood that he did not wish to see land 
taken from a landlord and handed over 
to a tenant or anyone else without a 
fair price being given for it. He would 
not like to hear them say to the landlord 
—‘*You shall sell your best field at a 
price proportionate to that which you 
want for the whole of your land.” He 
was willing that the landlords should 
be compelled to sell, just as he was 
willing to see proprietors obliged to sell, 
to the Railway Companies. But they 
must not go and take the best field, or 
the best acre, and give for it only the 
price that would be paid if the whole 
were bought. He would not permit 
them to buy retail at wholesale prices. 

Mr. AtpErman W. LAWRENCE 
said, he demurred entirely to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees (Mr. Playfair) 
as to the state of the Bill at the present 
moment. He had said that when the 
Bill had entered the House—( Cries of 
“‘ Order!’?] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot address the House again. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE: 
Do I understand you to say that I have 
no right to say anything ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
can only explain, with the indulgence of 
the House, if he proposes to withdraw 
the Motion. 

Mr. AtpermMan W. LAWRENCE: I 
beg pardon, Sir ; I thought I hada right 
to reply, having moved the Motion. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 133; Noes 
150: Majority 17.—(Div. List, No. 80.) 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Consideration, as amended, put off for 
three months. 


RATHMINES AND RATHGAR TOWN- 
SHIPS WATER BILL [Lords]—(by Order.) 
CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, he wished to 
propose the insertion of a new clause in 
the Bill, a clause of so reasonable a 
character that he did not think the House 
would decline to insert it in the measure. 
When the Bill came before the House 
for second reading, in the early part of 
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the month, he had thought it his duty | £150,000, which it was estimated the 
to oppose it; but it was suggested by | erection and construction of the works 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman | proposed by the Bill would cost, would 
of Committees (Mr. Lyon Playfair) that | be utterly lost to the ratepayers of the 
the measure should be submitted to the | City of Dublin, without any correspond- 
usual ordeal—namely, to a Committee | ing advantage to a single soul living. 
upstairs. The right hon. Gentleman | As was well known throughout the 
thought that an investigation into the | United Kingdom, Dublin had excellent, 
merits of the Bill could more properly | a superabundant, supply of water. They 
take place before a Committee than | allowed to run off, because they had no 
before the House; and that before the | use for it, a larger amount of water 
tribunal upstairs, the opponents, as well every day than would supply the Town- 
as the promoters, would have full oppor- | ships of Rathmines and Rathgar three 
tunity of discussing the measure. It | times over. He believed the Corpora- 
was urged by the right hon. Gentleman | tion were able to give a supply at the 
that in the Committee upstairs the |rate of 40 gallons a-day for every in- 
opponents would have ample opportunity | habitant of the City and Townships, 
for being heard, and giving their reasons | Well, the Corporation, having the supply 
why the Bill should not become law. | literally at the door of the Rathmines 
Well, it was referred to a Committee, |and Rathgar Townships, said to those 
and what had been predicted there oc- | places-—‘‘ We are willing to give you 
curred. It was found that the rate- any quantity thatis necessary, at a price 
payers of the City of Dublin had no | that shall be decided on arbitration by 
locus standt for opposing the Bill on its| any tribunal the House of Commons 
merits ; that the Corporation of the City may choose to appoint.” Now, itmight be 
of Dublin, who, in an ordinary case, | asked—‘‘ Why, then, do the Townships 
would have had a Jocus standi, had, by of Rathmines and Rathgar object to 
legislation of some time ago—whether taking this water, and why are they en- 
it was wise or not he would not say— |deavouring to get an independent sup- 
but there was no doubt that some years ply?’ It washardly necessary to remind 
ago, in a Bill they themselves promoted, | the House of the jealousy which existed 
the Corporation of the City of Dublin | between rival or co-existing authorities. 
contracted themselves out of any power | The Commissioners of Rathmines, who 
or authority to oppose any water scheme | for some time had managed their local 
of this kind. As a consequence of that, | affairs with great skill and success, were 
the Bill passed through Committee; and | unwilling to be annexed to Dublin. 
he (Mr. Brooks) was here now to ask the | They were anxiousthat they should main- 
House to suspend, for a short time, the | tain their position of isolation. They, 
operation of the measure, inorderthatthe | who had no paupers, who had their 
House might have before it evidence not | roads constructed by the City of Dublin, 
adducible before the Committee sitting who had no artizans living within their 
upstairs. The City of Dublin and the! boundary, who sent their poor and their 
Townships of Rathmines and Rathgar, | sick into the City, were most anxious to 
which were promoting the Bill, were | enjoy the lesser rate of taxes which, by 
divided by a canal, and connected by accident of their imaginary boundary, 
various bridges. There was only sepa-| they now existed under. Well, the 
rating them an imaginary boundary | citizens of Dublin, he thought, might 
line. There had been sitting for some | fairly complain—and here he would say 
months pasta Royal Commission, or, if not | that a circular had been issued to all 
a Royal Commission, a Commission ap- | the Members of Parliament by the Rath- 
pointed by the Viceroy and the Privy! mines and the Rathgar Commissioners, 
Council, sitting in Ireland to consider | in which they pretended to say that the 
the feasibility and propriety of uniting opposition he felt it his duty to give was 
the City of Dublin, and the Townships | brought about by the Corporation of the 
of Rathmines and Rathgar. Their Re-| City of Dublin. He entirely denied the 
port, it was believed, would soon be | truth of any such statement. He was act- 
made known, and it was fully expected | ing wholly for himself, and in accordance 
that it would recommend the annexation | with his duty as a ratepayer of the City, 
of the City of Dublin of the Townships | and from a belief in the economy that 
in question. If that annexation were| would be effected by the extension of 
brought about, then the £100,000 or; the Dublin water supply and the ex- 
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tinction of independent, hostile, and ex- 
clusive management. The advantages 
that would be secured, if the course he 
advocated were adopted, would be so 
great that they ought to make a great 
effort to follow that course. Now, in the 
year 1875, a Committee was appointed 
to inquire into local government and 
taxation of Ireland. That Commit- 
tee—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the hon. Member proposes to move an 
Amendment ? - 

Mr. M. BROOKS: Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If that is so, the 
hon. Member must confine himself to 
the clause. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, that if he 
could be permitted to proceed for one 
moment it would be found that he was 
not irrelevant. The Commission he had 
spoken of was inquiring into the boun- 
dary of Dublin, and these Townships ; 
and, as he had said, their Report was 
expected to be delivered in a day or two. 
The Rathmines and Rathgar Commis- 
sioners, knowing that this Report was 
about to issue, and that it would, in all 
probability, recommend the annexation, 
had promoted this Bill. The Rathmines 
and Rathgar Commissioners had pro- 
moted the Bill for the simple reason of 
averting an annexation ; and he there- 
fore proposed that, pending the issue of 
the Report of the Commission and its 
consideration, the operation of the Bill 
should be suspended for 12 months. 
That seemed to him a moderate and 
reasonable proposal. If the Boundary 
Commission recommended the annexa- 
tion to Dublin of these Townships, every- 
thing would be settled satisfactorily ; and 
even if they did not, all the time that 
would be lost would be 12 months. 
Therefore, he begged to move that a 
new clause be added to the Bill, pro- 
viding that it should not come into ope- 
ration until the 31st August, 1881. 


Clause (Commencement of Act,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Maurice Brooks.) 


Coronet TAYLOR said, this oppo- 
sition was, to his thinking, entirely un- 
usual and unfair. The Bill had gone 
through all its stages in the House of 
Lords, and it had been submitted to a 


Committee. When it-came from the | 


Mr. M. Brooks 
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Lords it went to another Committee up- 
stairs, presided over by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), and at that stage the opposi- 
tion to the Bill was entirely withdrawn, 
and there was an agreement that it 
should not be further opposed. To the 
surprise of everybody, at the last mo- 
ment, and at this stage, which was a 
most unusual one, they had this opposi- 
tion. There was really nothing to war- 
rant the pressure now endeavoured to be 
put upon the House other than the desire 
of the Corporation of Dublin to force 
unwilling Townships to do that which 
they did not wish to do. The hon. 
Member for the City of Dublin (Mr. M. 
Brooks) had talked a good deal about 
an annexation which would probably 
be reported as desirable by the Boun- 
dary Commissioners. No such Report, 
however, had been made, and he had 
yet to learn that it would be made. 
The Townships were very well able to 
take care of themselves, and he knew 
they were very averse from any such 
annexation. 

Mr. MELDON remarked, that the 
question raised was a very simple, but a 
very important one. The City of Dublin 
had the best water supply in the United 
Kingdom. There was enough to well 
supply the Rathmines district, through 
which the pipes passed, and the Corpo- 
ration were very willing that the inha- 
bitants of Rathmines should have what 
they required. A Commission had been 
sitting to inquire whether the boundaries 
of the City should be extended, so as to 
include this Township or not, and the 
general impression was that it was ab- 
solutely necessary and certain the boun- 
daries should be so extended. In any 
case, within a few months, there would 
be a Report from this Commission on 
the subject, and the question settled one 
way or the other. Anybody knowing 
Dublin would understand the reason 
why it was said to be necessary that the 
City boundary should be extended. If 
that were done, the Rathmines Town- 
ship would be embraced within the City 
limits, and would, of course, be supplied 
by the Corporation from the present 
source. It was now proposed that a 
different water system should be estab- 
lished for this Township, at a great cost, 
which must become useless if the Town- 
ship was brought within the City limits. 
Could there be anything more foolish, 
or more prejudicial to the ratepayers, 
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than that such a scheme should becarried 


out, if the change indicated was to take 
place. The proposal that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. M. Brooks) made was a very fair one. 
He did not oppose the Bill, but simply 
asked the Township to wait until the 
Report of the Commission, which had 
concluded its inquiries, was published. 
If the Commissioners recommended the 
annexation of the Township, then there 
would be no need for incurring the 
enormous expense of providing a second 
water supply contemplated by the Bill. 
If the Township was not to be brought 
within the City boundaries, then the 
ratepayers, having got the Bill, would be 
able to have that water supply of their 
own. Until the boundary question was 
decided, he must think that it would be 
a most mischievous and unreasonable 
thing to have two systems of water 
supply, under the same authority, in 
operation, side by side, at the same time, 
when the existing supply was amply suffi- 
cient. That was the question raised by 
his hon. Friend, and, as it seemed to him, 
with very much reason. He must, there- 
fore, support the proposed Amendment, 
which commended itself to the common 
sense and reason of every practical man. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he was not at all 
interested in the matter one way or the 
other; but he understood that the Com- 
mittee upstairs refused a locus standi to 
the City of Dublin before them, on the 
ground that the Township of Rathmines 
was a perfectly independent body, and 
that the Corporation was another, and 
that neither had any right to interfere 
with the other. If the Boundary Com- 
missioners, however, had made their Re- 
port in favour of the Corporation, they 
would have had a locus standi, and a per- 
fectly good ground for preventing the 
Bill from passing, inasmuch as they had, 
no doubt, a sufficient water supply in 
the City to provide for the Townships as 
well. It seemed to him an extraordinary 
thing that, for the want of a few months’ 
postponement, the City might be placed 
in so extraordinary a position. If the 
Boundary Commissioners did not report 
in favour of the annexation the Bill 
should be carried out; while, if they re- 
ported in favour of it, the Vartry system 
was already there, and it would be 
utterly useless to spend £150,000 in 
getting another supply. 

Mr. MITCH HENRY thought 
everybody must feel great sympathy 
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with Dublin in this matter. The Cor- 
poration of that City had, without ex- 
ception, one of the best water supplies 
in the Kingdom, carried out by the en- 
terprizing citizens there at a less cost 
than any other place he knew. They 
had asuperabundance of water also, and 
they could easily supply this Township. 
Rathmines practically occupied the same 
position in regard to Dublin that Bays- 
water did to London. Gentlemen of 
position, who desired to be outside of the 
turmoil of the City, took houses there 
with fine grounds, and lived in a state 
of great luxury. They were gentlemen 
of great enterprize, and they managed 
their own affairs very admirably; but 
the tendency of all modern legislation 
was to provide that people living in the 
immediate neighbourhood of great towns 
should contribute something towards the 
expenses of those towns. Therefore, he 
had no doubt that the boundaries of the 
City of Dublin would be extended so as 
to include some of those rich Townships 
which, at the presenttime, escaped the bur- 
dens that they ought to bear. It seemed 
to him, therefore, the Motion was judi- 
cious and right. The Corporation of Dub- 
lin had very heavy burdens to bear. The 
proposal of his hon. Friend merely post- 
poned the execution of the Bill for 12 
months ; and as the Corporation of Dub- 
lin had not been allowed by the techni- 
cal Rules of that House to make them- 
selves heard in the Committee upstairs, 
he thought they should be entitled, by 
means of the clause, to deal with a pro- 
position which might turn out both in- 
convenient and unreasonable. 

Mr. RODWELL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. M. Brooks), in proposing that 
clause, had declared that his object was 
not to defeat the Bill. Well, if it was 
not, it was something very like it. He 
(Mr. Rodwell) might remind the House 
that some few weeksagothe hon. Member 
brought forward a Motion for the rejec- 
tion of the Bill on the second reading. 
No doubt, the hon. Member said, with 
perfect fairness, that he did not bring 
forward the Motion for the purpose of 
defeating the Bill; but the question was 
what would be its effect, and whether it 
was right that the Bill should be de- 
feated. They had heard that the mat- 
ter was important to the City of Dublin; 
but it was also very important to Rath- 
mines. That Township certainly thought 
so, for they had, at their own expense, 
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brought forward this scheme. An im- 
portant fact had been omitted from the 
statement of this case which ought to 
have been mentioned, for Rathmines had 
been very ungenerously treated by the 
City of Dublin. In 1874, the Corpora- 
tion deliberately excluded Rathmines 
and Rathgar from the operations of their 
Water Bill. By that action the Town- 
ship was, therefore, left quite helpless. 
The Corporation further bound them- 
selves, by agreement, not to oppose any 
person, Company, or incorporated body 
seeking to obtain a Bill for any district 
excluded, and part of the district ex- 
cluded was Rathmines and Rathgar. 
Notwithstanding that agreement, how- 
ever, the Corporation now opposed this 
Bill, not only on the second reading, but 
on its consideration. The case had been 
inquired into by a Committee, presided 
over by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), than 
whom no one could be more competent 
to decide on a question of water 


supply. That Committee had deter- 
mined that the Bill should pass. He 
trusted, therefore, that the House 


would not give effect to this Motion, 
which was of a very insidious charac- 
ter, to say the least of it, and which 
really placed the Township of Rath- 
mines entirely at the mercy of the Cor- 
poration of Dublin. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, it was 
true the House was simply discussing a 
new clause; but, on the other hand, the 
object of the clause was a very large 
one. The proposition was to postpone 
the Bill for a year; but it was uncertain 
how much further that proposition might 
extend, and whether the postponement 
might not be for an indefinite period. 
Ever since 1863, the Corporation of 
Dublin had had their own water supply. 
Therefore, ever since 1863, the Corpora- 
tion might, if they had chosen, and if 
Rathmines had been willing, have sup- 
plied Rathmines with water. Yet, even 
now, Rathmines was supplied from an 
impure source—namely, the Canal. The 
water supply in Rathmines had now be- 
come very bad ; and, consequently, there 
was great need for a good supply in its 
place. The present Bill had been, there- 
fore, preferred. It had been accepted 
by a Committee in ‘another place,” 
and now, in almost the last stage, it 
was proposed to insert that clause, the 
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give opportunities next year for bringi 

in a competing Bill; and the inhabitant, 
of Rathmines might, consequently, be 
subjected to another contest before they 
would be able to obtain their water 
supply. It was said that Rathmines 
might be made a portion of Dublin, by 
a Report of the Boundary Commis- 
sioners; but that could only be done by 
Act of Parliament, and when that Act 
was asked for the Rathmines people 
would be heard on the subject. It 
would surely be very hard upon them 
if, after passing their Bill through all 
the stages of the other House, and every 
one but this, they were to be refused the 
sanction of Parliament to their measure. 
It must be remembered that, so long ago 
as 1874, Rathmines was excluded by Act 
of Parliament, promoted and obtained 
by the Dublin Corporation from parti- 
cipating in their water supply; and, 
therefore, he thought a strong case was 
made out in the Bill. He trusted the 
House would support the action of their 
Committee upstairs, and reject the pro- 
posal to insert that new clause. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he had 
been extremely astonished to hear a 
right hon. Gentleman, occupying such 
an important position as that of Chair- 
man of Committees, make so many grave, 
but unguarded, assertions. To anyone 
acquainted with the long contest between 
Dublin and Rathmines, his statement 
would seem like a chapter from some 
novel. From his speech it would ap- 
pear that the Corporation of Dublin had 
been asked to supply Rathmines with 
water, and that they had refused to do 
it. But the very contrary was the fact. 
The Commissioners of Rathmines had 
refused to take water from Dublin, and 
had been willing to leave their rate- 
payers to drink the impure water that 
they had, rather than take pure water 
from the democratic Corporation. The 
fact was that for some years there had 
been a fight in Dublin over Liberal 
water and Conservative water. That 
question had been made a subject of 
dispute for a long time; and when the 
reformed Corporation came in, and the 
old Representatives were swept away, 
they were opposed in their work of im- 
proving the City very bitterly indeed. 
The Rathmines people would havenothing 
to do with the project of the Corporation 
in obtaining a pure supply for the City, 


practical effect of which would be to! and held aloof from, or opposed, every- 
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thing that the Corporation undertook 
with that object. The struggle about 
the Vartry water supply was fought for 
several years with so much bitterness, 
that it nearly broke the heart of the late 
Sir John Gray; and, finally, in order 
to obtain peace, the Oorporation de- 
clared that they would not object to 
Rathmines seeking an independent 
supply. He was astonished to hear the 
Chairman of Committees (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair) say that Rathmines was ex- 
cluded by the Corporation from the Bill, 
for that surely was a very inaccurate 
way of representing the matter to the 
House. Rathmines was not included in 
the Corporation scheme at their own 
desire ; and was it fair, therefore, to re- 

resent that they were excluded by the 
Scitndinn of Dublin? So far from the 
Dublin Corporation wilfully excluding 
Rathmines, the exact contrary was the 
ease. He (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) took 
part in all these contests, and knew 
the whole facts. The Rathmines Com- 
missioners, elected by a narrow and re- 
stricted franchise, declared that their 
canal supply would be infinitely supe- 
rior to the Vartry supply. Now, how- 
ever, they were obliged to confess that 
it was inferior, and that the accusations 
made against their own system were 
true. The water supplied was insuffi- 
cient; the water they offered was bad, 
and, as a consequence, the Commis- 
sioners now came and tried to amend 
their ways. And at whatatime? He 
would ask the House what position it 
would occupy next year, if the Boundary 
Commissioners reported that Rathmines 
should be included in the Municipality 
of Dublin. There was no real boundary 
between the two places. It was purely 
an imaginary one, and he would defy 
any visitor to Dublin to see where 
Rathmines began, or where Dublin 
ended. [Mr. Macartney: The canal. | 
The hon. Member for Tyrone forgot 
that the canal was not throughout the 
boundary. It was really inevitable that 
these surrounding Townships should 
some day, either this year, or next year, 
or some 10 years hence, be added to the 
Municipality of Dublin. But the Chair- 
man of Committees said that the Rath- 
mines Township, having established a 
water supply at the cost of £100,000, 
would have a claim against Dublin for 
an expenditure which they could have 
avoided merely by holding their hands. 
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As a matter of fact, this was simply an 
engineer’s fight, and the only result of 
it would be that, the works having 
been begun, Rathmines would come 
there that day 12 months, and ask to be 
recouped for the money that they had 
expended. The object of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Dublin (Mr. 
Brooks) was not to destroy the Bill. As 
he had said, it might happen that within 
the coming 12 months Rathmines would 
be incorporated with the City of Dublin ; 
and he asked, therefore, upon what 
grounds of common sense, justice, and 
public policy, it would be wise to incur 
an expenditure of £100,000 at the pre- 
sent moment ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he knew the 
district of Rathmines perfectly well. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
began his speech by saying that the 
fight for this Bill was purely political, 
but concluded by saying it was purely 
engineering. The local authorities of 
Rathmines had managed their Township 
extremely well, and they now brought 
in a Bill to secure for themselves a good 
and ample supply of water. They were 
answered by the Corporation, who said 
—‘‘ You shall never get the power you 
seek because there is a chance of our 
being able to supply you with water ;” 
and, under those circumstances, they op- 
posed the Bill. He submitted to the 
House that there had seldom been a 
more unusual course than that which 
had been taken by the hon. Gentleman 
who represented the Dublin Corporation 
that day. It was all in vain for the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Brooks) to say 
that he did not appear as the Representa- 
tive of the City of Dublin. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, that he had 
no commission from the Corporation ; 
but he had adopted the present course 
solely for the benefit of both Dublin 
and Rathmines. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he spoke 
at the request of the ratepayers of Rath- 
mines interested in the water which they 
themseves were to consume, notwith- 
standing that he had received that day 
a telegram from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
Gray), requesting him to be in his place 
to support the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. M. Brooks). He had likewise 
received a telegram from the Secretary to 
the City Board, an official representing 
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the Corporation, ordering him, in fact, to 
be in his place to give his support to the 
Motion. They had heard a great deal 
to-day in praise of the Dublin Corpora- 
tion and its management of the City; 
but he had the misfortune to know that 
it was one of the worst managed places 
in the Three Kingdoms. He had the 
misfortune to know that so bad was the 
management by the Corporation of his 
native City, that its old name of ‘dear, 
dirty Dublin,” now only applied in the 
sense of the heavy rates they had to pay 
for the privilege of having this dirty City. 
Nothing could be worse than the un- 
sanitary and uncleanly state of Dublin, 
and nothing could be better than the 
excellent state of Rathmines in these 
respects, and nothing more satisfactory 
than the action of the Commissioners. 
He thought that when the Rathmines 
Commissioners had gone through all the 
stages necessary in order to place them- 
selves in a position to get the supply of 
water they desired; when they had estab- 
lished their case before a Committee of 
the House of Lords, for there they had 
satisfactorily encountered their oppo- 
nents—six ratepayers out of 3,000—and 
when they had also satisfied a Com- 
mittee of that House, it was a monstrous 
proposal that was now made by theOor- 
poration of Dublin, who had prevailed 
upon their Lord Mayor to telegraph to 
hon. Gentlemen of that House, upon 
whom he might be supposed to have 
some influence, to attend in their places, 
and say that Rathmines was not to have 
the water from the source they liked, 
but that they were to wait for another 
year on the chance of the Corporation of 
Dublin being in a position to dictate to 
them to take to the supply of water 
which they did not wish to have. He 
maintained that the Commissioners of 
Rathmines had duties altogether dis- 
tinct from those of the Corporation of 
Dublin, and he trusted the House would 
not adopt the Motion proposed by the 
hon. Member for the City of Dublin (Mr. 
M. Brooks). 

Dr. LYONS said, that although the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Plunket) had spoken of the state of the 
City of Dublin generally the House 
would have observed that he had care- 
fully avoided saying anything with re- 
= to the supply of water which that 

ity now enjoyed. It was unnecessary 
to add one word to what had already 
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been said in poor of the water supply 
of Dublin, and perhaps the House would 
be surprised to hear that that very supply 
actually ranthrough a portion of the Rath. 
mines district; the main pipesactuallyran 
through a portion of the Rathmines dis- 
trict, and it would only be a matier of a 
few months to lay down the secondary 
pipes in order to supply the whole of the 
district with an abundance of the purest 
water. It did seem, no doubt, an in- 
vidious thing to oppose the Bill at this 
stage; but it must be borne in mind 
that this was no new contest. For along 
time the City of Dublin appeared an- 
nually before the House, claiming 
powers to bring a pure supply of water 
into the City, and, for many years, their 
object was defeated by machinations to 
which he need not refer, except to say 
that those machinations seemed more of 
@ political than a sanitary character. 
Owing to the energy, however, of the 
late Sir John Gray those difficulties were 
at length surmounted, and a supply of 
water was obtained for Dublin second to 
none in the Empire, and superior, in the 
judgment of many people, to that found 
anywhere else. Under those circum- 
stances, it did appear very extraordinary 
that the district of Rathmines, which, in 
the natural configuration, really be- 
longed to the general features of the 
Dublin district, should now be asking 
for itself a separate and special supply 
of water. If the House gave its sanc- 
tion to such a procedure it would be 
sanctioning the initiation of that very 
condition of things to obviate which a 
Committee was now sitting upstairs ; 
they would be doing for Dublin what 
they were trying in another way to undo 
for London. It was very much to be 
regretted that the Rathmines Commis- 
sioners should haveoverlooked thesupply 
which was actually at their feet, and 
which required only a very small expen- 
diture of money to enable it to be car- 
ried through the whole of their district 
in the most abundant and ample manner. 
If time were an object, he submitted that 
water could be supplied to Rathmines 
from Dublin in one quarter the time 
they could supply it to themselves. He 
knew every inch of the ground over 
which the new supply would have to 
travel; he knew there were a great 
many engineering difficulties to be sur- 
mounted; and he believed that it would 
be utterly impossible in the time speci- 
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fied to complete the proposed work. He 
believed he was justified in saying that, 
when the decision of the Committee 
which sat in “‘ another place” was an- 
nounced, it was received with the utmost 

ossible astonishment. When he him- 
self heard that the Rathmines Commis- 
sioners were going to the House of 
Lords for powers for an additional sup- 
ply of water, it seemed to him one of 
the most extraordinary things that could 
be proposed, under the circumstances ; 
it seemed so strange to go to such an 
extravagant expenditure. Although the 
Corporation, at that very late period, 
were taking the only opportunity which 
the Forms of the House afforded to 
state their views, it must be borne in 
mind that they had not taken their 
opponents by surprise. No one knew 
better than the Rathmines Commis- 
sioners that this was an old war, for it 
had been going on for a very long time ; 
and it would be greatly to be regretted, 
on grounds of public policy, that the 
Commissioners should be allowed to set 
up an imperium in imperio in the City of 
Dublin. It could not be contended, for 
one moment, that that separate supply 
was requisite; and, for all the reasons 
he had enumerated, he felt constrained 
tosupport the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the City of Dublin (Mr. M. Brooks). 
By adopting the Motion they would be 
best consulting the interests of Dublin 
and this very Rathmines district. 

Sr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
had been induced to rise on account of 
the observation that the Bill was pro- 
moted upon political grounds. It might 
be well to inform the House that the 
Chairman of the body who were pro- 
moting this Bill, opposed as it was by 
Liberals in that House, was a stronger 
Liberal than he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
was, and, in saying that, he was saying 
a good deal. The hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), 
who was often in the habit, when he 
had a bad case in the House, of ‘“ abus- 
ing the plaintiff's attorney,” had met 
them by a remark which he also fre- 
quently made—‘‘ Oh, you know nothing 
about the country!” If anyone had a 
right to say a word upon the present 
occasion, it was himself (Sir Patrick 
O’Brien), inasmuch as he was born in 
Rathmines. He disapproved of some of 
the observations of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
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University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), and 
would remind that right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that Dublin earned the title of 
“dear and dirty Dublin” in the good 
old Tory times. Having said that, he 
asked if the House of Commons, in the 
year 1880, were going to deny to any dis- 
trict that water supply which it so much 
required ? were they going to deny to 
Rathmines what they fought so long for 
for the people of Dublin? [Mr. A. M. 
Suxiivan dissented.] No, he under- 
stood by the shake of the head of the 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan). He (Sir Patrick 
O’Brien) never now looked upon it with 
wonder. He didso originally; but whenit 
was repeated until one was tired of it—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
to the hon. Baronet that the House is 
now engaged in discussing a clause of 
a Private Bill. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
must thank the right hon. Gentleman 
for his correction. He only wondered 
that he had not been corrected before, 
and he would only now add that that 
Bill had been before two Committees— 
a Committee of the House of Lords and 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
—both of whom had well considered it. 
Was it to the advantage of Private Bill 
legislation in that House that they 
should disregard, upon the third reading, 
statements made not only in the House 
of Lords, but in the House of Com- 
mons? He knew there were some hon. 
Gentlemen who would say—‘‘ We care 
not what the House of Lords or the 
House of Commons may do—we set 
ourselves above them;” but he (Sir 
Patrick O’Brien) submitted that as long 
as they accepted their position, they 
must proceed upon their established 
Rules. He trusted they would not listen 
to the arguments of the hon. Gentlemen 
(Mr. M. Brooks and Mr. A. M. Sullivan), 
but pass the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. GILL said, it was proposed that 
this Bill should be postponed until the 
Report of the Boundary Commission. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Committees (Mr. Lyon Playfair) had 
said it would be a great hardship to the 
Rathmines Township if the Bill were 
postponed for a year or more; but he 
(Mr. Gill) thought that if the matter were 
fairly considered, no hardship would be 
found to accrue from the postponement. 
The evidence brought before the Com- 
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mittee proved that if the Bill were post- 
poned for two or three years, Rathmines 
would be supplied with water sooner 
than if their own works were commenced 
at once. Water was now at their doors, 
whereas they would have to bring it a 
great number of miles. The Rathmines 
people were taking a dog in the manger 
course ; they were trying to lay out a 
very large sum of money, and to impose 
additional taxation on their own inhabit- 
ants, in order to prevent the Corporation 
of Dublin making a small sum annually. 
Hon. Gentlemen might say that the 
Corporation were selfish in this matter ; 
but such was not the case, for, whereas 
they were paying in Dublin 1s. in the 
pound as a water rate, the people of 
Rathmines were offered the same water, 
as excellent as any in the United King- 
dom, for one fourth thatsum. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
forthe University of Dublin(Mr. Plunket) 
made a violent attack upon Dublin, on 
account of its dirt; but he (Mr. Gill) 
might, perhaps, be permitted to say 
that the inhabitants of Rathmines and 
some of the other Townships around 
Dublin were responsible for the dirty 
condition of the City. Hon. Gentlemen, 
who were making large fortunes, occu- 
pied some wretched little office in the 
City, paid scarcely any taxes, went out 
to reside in magnificent houses in Rath- 
mines, and paid the taxes there which 
they ought to payin Dublin. That was 
one of the reasons why Dublin was not 
so well offasit should be. He hoped that 
his observations would have some effect 
in showing hon. Gentlemen that there 
was nothing unreasonable and nothing 
unfair to the Township of Rathmines in 
the Motion of his hon. Friend (Mr. M. 
Brooks). If the Township were incor- 
porated with Dublin an unnecessary 
expenditure of £150,000 would be sad 
to recall. If the suggested incorpora- 
tion did not take place, Rathmines would 
have at their disposal a magnificent 
supply of the purest water in the King- 
dom, and could obtain it quite as soon 
as if they were now to commence works 
to get an inferior supply. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, that as a 
ratepayer in Dublin, as well as in Rath- 
mines, he should oppose the Motion 
made by the hon. Member for the City 
of Dublin (Mr. M. Brooks). The Com- 
missioners of Rathmines were a purely 
unpolitical body. In the past they had 
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conducted the affairs of the Township 
with the greatest propriety and economy, 
and had earned the complete approval 
of the inhabitants. He considered that 
an unfair attempt on the part of the 
Corporation of Dublin to renew the op- 
position made to the second reading of 
the Bill, for it must be evident to every- 
one, from the telegrams which had been 
sent broadcast to the Members of the 
House, that the Corporation of Dublin 
were really the persons who were pro- 
moting this opposition. He believed 
that, at one time, when the Corporation 
discovered that their supply of water 
was not sufficient for the outlying dis- 
tricts, they opposed the compulsory 
giving of water to Rathmines and 
other districts; but in 1877, the Corpo- 
ration having represented that they 
could supply Rathmines with water, 
articles of agreement were entered into ; 
but afterwards, instead of being carried 
out, they were repudiated by some 
members of the Corporation. When a 
Bill was promoted recently by several 
ratepayers who were in accord with the 
Corporation, it was found that this very 
agreement, which the Corporation had 
repudiated, was entered into by them 
with the persons who were promoting 
the opposition Bill. He did not con- 
sider that House the proper tribunal to 
decide a matter of the kind ; the proper 
tribunal was a Committee who could 
take evidence. It was unreasonable and 
unfair to expect the House to decide 
questions of that moment when they 
had already been referred to and ad- 
judicated upon by a Committee of the 
House. He did not think any further 
time ought to be lost. The question of 
drainage had been postponed for four 
years by the Rathmines Commis- 
sioners, for the purpose of endeavouring 
to come to some arrangement with the 
Corporation to have the works done 
jointly, and they had been unable to ar- 
rive at any conclusion with regard to 
them. They then took the matter into 
their own hands, and what was their posi- 
tion now? They had been able to finish 
an admirable system of sewerage for the 
whole of the district of Rathmines. The 
only point really involved now was more 
time to be lost, and more delay to take 
place, and these gentlemen be prevented 
from making the valuable improvements 
which it was necessary they should 
make, and which would be for the gene- 
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ral advantage of the inhabitants of the 
district over which they presided. 

Mr. DODDS said, he regarded the 
question now before the House as one 
of principle, and it was right that they 
should always allow considerable lati- 
tude when questions of principle were at 
stake. He did not wish it to be sup- 
posed that he was referring to the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule, notwithstanding 
the fact that they had clearly before 
them—namely, thatthe Commissioners of 
Rathminesand the Rathmines people were 
asking the right to supply themselves 
with water. He did not dispute that these 
were questions which might be better 
understood by Home Rule Members; but 
he wished to point out the position in 
which the matter now stood in that House. 
It had already been pointed out that in 
1861 the Corporation of Dublin obtained 
power to supply the district of Rath- 
mines with water. He was much sur- 
prised, having looked into some of the 
Acts of Parliament, to hear the hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) question that proposition. The 
Act of 1861 obtained by the Corporation 
of Dublin expressly authorized them to 
supply Rathmines with water. There 
was also the Act of 1874, which set 
forth the necessity for limiting the dis- 
trict supplied by the Corporation with 
water, and in that Act the district of 
Rathmines was expressly referred to. It 
contained the following Proviso, re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member who last 
spoke (Mr. Findlater) :— 

“Provided, That the Corporation shall not 
have power to oppose hereafter any persons 
seeking to supply the district of Rathmines 
with water.” 


Hon. Members were told that the people 
of Rathmines had pvilieked the 
grand supply of water which was at 
their very feet; but, on the contrary, 
the people of Rathmines had before 
them, and in Parliament, in the present 
Session, two Bills, one of which proposed 
to supply them with this very water, and 
that Bill was considered for six days in 
the House of Lords. Evidence was taken 
in support of the Bill; and, after a 
patient investigation, the other House 
rejected the Bill which proposed to sup- 
py this admirable water. The hon. 

ember for the City of Dublin (Dr. 
Lyons) thought that the people of Rath- 
mines had forgotten that supply, which 
certainly had never touched their lips; 
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but the House of Lords decided against 
the Bill that proposed to give it. Now, 
what had happened in that House? The 
Bill was opposed upon the second read- 
ing. The hon. Member for the City of 
Dublin (Mr. M. Brooks) soughtthen, what 
he was again seeking that day—namely, 
the rejection of the Bill. It was, never- 
theless, properly decided that the Bill 
should go to a Select Committee, and 
that decision was carried by a large ma- 
jority. What happened next? The 
whole case was laid before the Committee, 
and the Petitioners were heard; clauses 
for their protection were introduced, 
and after the measure had been fully 
discussed it came down now in regular 
form for the third reading. That House, 
he ventured to think, never refused a 
third reading to such a Bill, except under 
very exceptional circumstances; and he 
thought that those exceptional circeum- 
stances did not exist in this particular 
case. The pretext now made was that 
certain Commissioners, who were now 
sitting, might make aspecial Report. If 
they were to reject the Bill upon that 
ground, they might as well never have 
these Private Bills introduced into the 
House at all. He repudiated altogether 
the notion of the question being one be- 
tween Liberals and Conservatives. If it 
were so, it was not likely that he would be 
found enlisting himself under the banner 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite (Colonel Taylor). It was a ques- 
tion as to the regularity of their proceed- 
ings; and he trusted that the House 
would not listen to the appeal made to 
it, as it could have no other effect than 
rejecting the Bill, and reversing the de- 
cision which had been arrived at by the 
Select Committee. He trusted that the 
Bill would be now considered, and that 
the clause proposed by the hon. Member 
for the City of Dublin would be rejected. 

Mr. CALLAN thought it must be 
gratifying to the ratepayers of Rath- 
mines, and also to the City of Dublin, 
that an English Member could be found 
to take such an interest in the question 
of supplying them with water. But he 
(Mr. Callan) did not see why the hon. 
Member should seize such an opportunity 
for making a sneer at Home Rule and 
the Home Rule Members. [Mr. Dopps: 
No, no, no!] He would accept the hon. 
Member’s repudiation. He concurred in 
the expression of regret with which the 
hon. Member concluded his speech, that 
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politics in any shape or form should have 
been imported into the question. At the 
same, knowing Dublin and Rathmines 
well, being a citizen of Dublin, and being 
intimately acquainted both with Dublin 
and Rathmines, he was aware that poli- 
tics really formed two-thirds of the ob- 
jection to the Bill. They were asked 
not to reject this Bill in the interests of 
the Rathmines ratepayers. They had 
that day rejected a Bill which was of the 
greatest importance to the City of Lon- 
don ; one, indeed, of greater importance 
than any measure which had come be- 
fore that House of Parliament that year 
as a Private Bill. They rejected that 
Bill in opposition to the recommendation 
of the Chairman of the Committee who 
sat upon it. They would not even allow 
the House to consider the suggestion of 
the Chairman of the Committee—that an 
important clause, which was objected to, 
should be withdrawn. The House de- 
cided not to consider the Bill at all. 
Now, what was the real fact with regard 
to the position of the present Bill? 
There was a Chairman who was a fussy 
old gentleman—[‘‘ No, no!’’ |—He did 
not allude to the present Chairman, but 
to a large proprietor of house property, 
who had had some personal disputes with 
the Corporation of Dublin, and from that 
circumstance had arisen all this difficulty. 
He was a man of large property in Rath- 
mines, and he was obliged, in conse- 
quence of introducing personal matters, to 
resign the Chairmanship, leaving a more 
worthy Chairman in his place of Whig 
politics, the Board being Conservative. 
He did not believe, however, that politics 
entered largely into the question, al- 
though the Siembers for the University 
and the county were Conservatives. The 
real question had reference to the price 
of water. The proposition of the senior 
Member for Dublin (Mr. M. Brooks) did 
not go to the length of rejecting the Bill, 
but was simply to suspend its operation 
for 12 months. He (Mr. Callan) was 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Committees, if he knew 
the whole of the circumstances, should 
have made the recommendation he had 
made. No doubt, it was an incontestable 
fact that water had been brought into 
the Township, and it only remained to 
fix the pipes in order to carry to Rath- 
mines the best supply that could be got. 
As he had said, the only question in dis- 
pute had reference to the price. He 
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thought that the appointment as Royal 
Commissioner, with power to arbitrate 
and fix the price at which the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin should give the water, 
and at which the people of Rathmines 
should take it, would be quite sufficient. 
If an undertaking were given that in 
the event of the cperation of the Bill 
being suspended for 12 months, the hon. 
Member for the City of Dublin would 
make a Motion to appoint a Commis- 
sioner to fix the rate, he believed they 
would avoid all this Party feeling, and 
save the squandering, for it was nothing 
else, of close upon £100,000; while, at 
the same time, they would give to the 
inhabitants of Rathmines as good a 
water supply as any in the United King- 
dom. Were there not many water engi- 
neers, such as Sir John Hawkshaw, and 
other men of great repute, to whom the 
Township of Rathmines and the Corpo- 
ration of Dublin could intrust such a 
mere matter of detail. If they agreed 
to suspend the operation of the Bill for 
12 months, and, in the meantime, tu 
employ a Royal Commissioner or an 
arbitrator to fix the price at which the 
water should be given and taken, they 
would save, at least, £100,000. He 
thought that was a practical suggestion ; 
and if it was competent for him to move 
an Amendment, he would move the ad- 
journment of the debate upon the ques- 
tion, for the purpose of that point being 
considered. He thought that was a 
coursé which would commend itself to 
the good opinion of the House and re- 
move all discontent. He was surprised 
that the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for the County of Dublin 
(Colonel Taylor) should have spoken in 
discourteous termsof thetelegram he had 
received. He (Mr. Callan) had received 
a similar telegram ; but, instead of being 
discourteous, it was couched in the most 
respectful language— 

‘*T earnestly request you to attend the meet- 
ing of the House to-morrow in support of Mr. 
Brooks’ Motion upon the Rathmines Bill.’’ 

He had received another telegram from 
the clerk of the Water Works Com- 
mittee. It said— 

“In your place you are requested to support 
Mr. Brooks’ Motion to-morrow. Your presence 
is respectfully requested.” 


What was there peremptory or disre- 
spectful in that? Hecould not imagine 
what single expression could have given 
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rise to the irritable observations of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the County of Dublin, unless 
his personal animus had clouded his 
usually calm and placid intellect. He 
thought it was desirable that the debate 
should be adjourned till to-morrow or 
Thursday. In the meantime, both parties 
could have a conference, so as to enable 
them to agree upon the appointment 
of an arbitrator. That, he thought, 
would remove all the difficulty, and tend 
to promote harmony among a people 
between whom harmony should be pro- 
moted. He therefore begged to move, if 
it were competent for him to do so, the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. FOLEY said, he had great plea- 
sure in seconding the Motion. It was 
quite evident that the object of this pro- 
position was to shelve the Bill for con- 
ceding to the inhabitants of the Town- 
ship of Rathmines the privilege of 
supplying themselves with water. He 
objected to the mode in which it was 
proposed to accomplish that object. The 
purpose of the Corporation of Dublin 
was to get as large a price as they could 
for the Vartry water, and the object of 
the Commissioners of Rathmines was to 
get a supply of water on fair and rea- 
sonable terms. It was not at all evident 
that they would be able to get water on 
fair and reasonable terms from the Cor- 
poration of Dublin; and they, therefore, 
set about forming a scheme of their own. 
That scheme was contained in the Bill 
now before the House, and he wished to 
draw the attention of the House to one 
of the recitals at the commencement of 
the Bill. It was to the effect that out of 
the large number of 3,000 ratepayers 
which the Township of Rathmines con- 
tained, only 19 ratepayers had been 
found who were willing to sign a protest 
against the scheme which the Rath- 
mines Commissioners had adopted in 
order to provide themselves with a 
supply of water. He thought that it 
was a question merely of money; and it 
was for the purpose of preventing the 
Corporation of Dublin from exercising 
@ coercive measure upon the inhabitants 
of Rathmines, and compelling them to 
take their water at a price which the in- 
habitants of that Township deemed ex- 
orbitant, that he thought the best mode 
of meeting the circumstances of the case 
now would be to adjourn thedebate upon 
the Bill, and enable the two bodies to 
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come to terms. For that reason, he 
seconded the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Callan.) 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
had come down to the House with the 
intention of supporting the views of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Dublin (Mr. M. Brooks); but he would 
now make an appeal to his hon. Friend 
to agree to the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. From all that he 
had heard upon the question, it appeared 
to him that the Township of Rath- 
mines proposed to censtruct waterworks 
at a cost which was something equiva- 
lent to the expenditure which would 
be incurred if they made arrange- 
ments with the Corporation of the 
City of Dublin. If that were so; if 
they could get the water from the 
Corporation of Dublin for about the 
same price they would have to pay for 
the construction of their own work, it 
seemed to him that nothing was requi- 
site in order to settle this difficulty, but 
a little time and a little patience. He 
confessed that he should feel much more 
pride as an Irishman in the Rathmines 
Township and the Corporation of Dublin, 
if they had found themselves able to 
settle this matter without coming to an 
English Parliament. It was for that 
reason that he had risen to support the 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate. He would appeal, not to his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
Dublin, but to all Members who took an 
interest in the question on both sides of 
the House, to adjourn the debate, so that 
they might meet together and see if they 
could not come to some harmonious ar- 
rangement between themselves. 

Mr. P. MARTIN thought that a suffi- 
cient amount of public time had already 
been wasted ; and he, therefore, trusted 
that the House would not agree to ad- 
journ the debate. It would be highly 
objectionable if the practice were to be 
introduced into the House of having 
lengthened discussions on every Private 
Bill; and if it was to be continued the 
sooner they gave up the Public Business 
of the House the better. In respect to 
this particular measure, he could not 
discover any sufficient justification for 
this animated and lengthened debate. 
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Indeed, it had been of such a discursive 
character that it might be well to remind 
the House that the question as to how 
far the Corporation of Dublin were com- 
petent to supply the Township of Rath- 
mines with water had already been con- 
sidered for six days before a Committee 
of the House of Lords, presided over by 
Lord Powis. In point of fact, there had 
been a competing scheme brought for- 
ward in the interests of the Corporation 
of Dublin to give the Township a supply 
of Vartry water, instead of that proposed 
by the Township authorities. Upon that 
competing scheme, the entire question 
was discussed at great length, and it was 
decided in favour of the promoters of the 
present Bill. A second inquiry, upon 
which the Corporation of Dublin was 
represented by counsel, was had before 
a Committee of this House. In listening 
to the history of the measure, as he had 
heard it from the imaginative tongue of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), 
he feared that the hon. and learned 
Member had mixed up a few facts with 
a very considerable amount of fiction. 
The Corporation of the City of Dublin, 
in the year 1874, deliberately struck the 
Rathmines Township out of the limits of 
their water supply from the Vartry. He 
did not know under what circumstances 
that took place; but it appeared to have 
been done after due consideration and 
discussion before the Committee, which 
sat in 1874; because, as had already 
been pointed out by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the County of Monaghan 
(Mr. Findlater), there was an express 
clause in the Act of 1874 that the 
Dublin Corporation should not, if any 
other scheme were brought forward 
for the supply of the Township of Rath- 
mines, be permitted to oppose that 
scheme. Subsequently, however, through 
the agency of a competing scheme they 
had virtually evaded that provision, as 
he had already pointed out, and had the 
benefit of urging on the Committee that 
the Vartry water supply was the more 
desirable for the Townships. The Cor- 
poration had a full opportunity of hav- 
ing their case heard on its merits before 
two Committees. He trusted the House 
would not, therefore, virtually set aside 
the decision of these Committees on mere 
assertions, which the Township autho- 
rities contended the opponents of the 
Bill failed to substantiate in evidence. 


Hr. P. Martin 


{COMMONS} 
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He asked the House to consider the cir- 
cumstances of the Township of Rath- 
mines. It was not merely that they were 
now seeking for this water supply, but 
they had already obtained Parliamentary 
powers to construct and maintain a 
separate system of drainage. Notwith- 
standing what had been said, he thought 
the House would assume the ratepayers 
of Rathmines were in favour of the pre- 
sent Bill, for it was a Township pre- 
sided over by local Commissioners ; and 
everyone was perfectly aware that, be- 
fore a scheme of this sort could be laid 
before Parliament, it must be considered 
with due deliberation, and notices in re- 
spect of it circulated amongst the rate- 
payers. Indeed, he had been informed, 
as a fact, that several meetings had been 
publicly held at which the advocates of 
the Corporation of Dublin, who were in 
favour of the Vartry supply, were 
heard. And yet, after all this public 
discussion and deliberation, the great 
majority of the ratepayers of the Town- 
ship of Rathmines came to the conclusion 
that the most desirable thing they could 
do was to apply for their own water 
supply. Under all these circumstances, 
he trusted that the House would not 
sanction the principle that a Bill which 
had been adopted by a Committee of the 
House of Lords and passed the second 
reading here, notwithstanding the op- 
position of the hon. Member for Dublin, 
and which had since been inquired into 
by a Select Committee of this House, 
should be virtually got rid of by the 
insertion of a clause to suspend its 
operation. 

Mr. GIBSON thought the matter had 
been sufficiently threshed out. It had 
already been before the other House of 
Parliament, and it had been before a 
Committee of that House. It had now 
been discussed that day for several 
hours‘ and, in fact, it would be throw- 
ing away the benefit of the lengthened 
discussion which had just taken place, 
if they were to consent to, adjourn the 
debate or to postpone the operation of 
the Bill. In reality what the hon. 
Member for the City of Dublin (Mr. M. 
Brooks) proposed was, in other words, 
to compel the postponement of the ques- 
tion sine die. Those who desired that 
the Bill should be read a third time 
would vote against that Motion, and 
those who objected to a third reading 
would support it. It was desirable, he 
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thought, that the House should come to 
a decision at once. The Chairman of 
Ways and Means had given the House 
his views in favour of the reasonable- 
ness of reading the Bill a third time, 
having regard to what had taken place 
“elsewhere.”’ Before they did so, how- 
ever, he thought the House would like 
to hear a few words from the Chairman 
who presided over the Committee. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
he had been Chairman of the Com- 
mittee ; but the facts, as far as he was 
acquainted with them, were very simple. 
The Bill came before him as Chairman 
of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and it came down to the Com- 
mittee from the House of Lords. When 
the Committee assembled, Mr. Granville 
Somerset told them that he appeared 
for the Corporation of Dublin, and that 
they would not, practically, oppose the 
Preamble of the Bill. The Corporation 
withdrew from opposing the Bill; and 
he, as Chairman of the Committee, had 
simply to go through the clauses of the 
measure, and make one or two altera- 
tions. That was all he knew of the 
matter, and he could give the House no 
further information. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, that his object 
in proposing the clause was to secure 
that due consideration should be given 
to the ratepayers of Dublin. He thought 
that that object had been attained, and, 
therefore, he had no wish that the time 
of the House should be further occu- 
pied; and he would ask his hon. Friend 
the Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) to 
withdraw the Motion for an adjourn- 
ment. Before that was done, he should 
like to correct a misapprehension on the 
part of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for the County of 
Dublin (Colonel Taylor), who was of 
opinion that he (Mr. Brooks) wished 
utterly to annihilate the Bill, and all the 
good that was intended by the Rath- 
mines Commissioners. That was cer- 
tainly not his object. If it had been, 
he would have proposed that the opera- 
tion of the Bill should be suspended for 
two years. He had simply proposed to 
suspend the operation for one year, and 
his object in doing so, was to give time 
to the ratepayers who were interested 
in the matter to come to an arrangement. 
He hoped that his hon. Friend would 
now withdraw his Motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate, so that the 
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House might come to a decision on the 
Main Question. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that his sugges- 
tion was only made in the interests of 
peace, and for the purpose of promoting 
harmony. He had no objection to with- 
draw his Motion, and now let them go 
at it like Kilkenny cats. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
that the Motion be, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that before the 
Motion was withdrawn he was anxious 
to say that, from what he had heard 
previously, it appeared to him the Rath- 
mines Commissioners were perfectly un- 
reasonable. What was proposed in 
regard to this particular Bill was this. 
The Town Council of the City of Dublin 
offered to give the water at one-fourth of 
the rate the citizens of Dublin would have 
to pay. They had heard a great deal in 
discussing Motions for adjournment and 
otherwise, in reference to the decision 
of the House of Lords, and the in- 
quiry by a Committee of the House of 
Commons. They had now heard from 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) that, in point 
of fact, there was no question before the 
Committee of the House of Commons at 
all. They heard no evidence, and they 
heard no arguments; and, therefore, 
their decision amounted to very little. 
The inquiry was more protracted in the 
House of Lords; but the House of Lords 
heard no arguments from the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, so that they were in a 
much worse position than the House was 
atthe present moment. In point of fact, 
under a clause of the Act of 1874, the 
Corporation of Dublin were not entitled 
to oppose any Bill promoted for supply- 
ing Rathmines with water. Since that 
clause was inserted in the Bill a very 
great deal had occurred, and a Com- 
mission had been appointed to make 
recommendations in regard to the con- 
solidation of the suburbs of the principal 
City of Ireland; and the Townships of 
Rathmines and Rathgar were almost 
certain to be included within the boun- 
daries of the Cityof Dublin withina very 
short time. In the interests of the rate- 
payers, therefore, it was, in his (Mr. 
Biggar’s) opinion, of the highest import- 
ance that the recommendation of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Dublin (Mr. M. Brooks) should be 
agreed to. He arrived at that conclusion 
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for this reason. Suppose that this Town- 
ship got an Act to enable them to supply 
themselves with water. What would 
occur? They would get plans from en- 
gineers, and enter into contracts for the 
supply of water, which would cost them 
a great deal more than the present sup- 
ply would cost them. In the end the 
entire cost would be thrown over the 
whole City of Dublin, together with the 
expense incurred by both parties for 
counsels’ fees, Parliamentary agents, 
engineers, and soon. He thought the 
House would agree with him that 
the interests of both parties would 
be very much injured if the present 
Bill were carried into operation. If 
he were in the position of the hon. 
Member for Dublin (Mr. M. Brooks) he 
would move to reject the Bill altogether, 
for he never heard a more unreasonable 
proposition than to set two small Town- 
ships against a great City. The propo- 
sition should not be entertained by the 
House, The excuse for the interference 
of the House in a matter of that sort 
was that, in consequence of the Standing 
Orders, certain parties were not allowed 
to appear before the Committee of the 
House. The Town Commissioners, who 
represented, or were supposed to repre- 
sent, the ratepayers, came in for an Act 
of Parliament; and, even if a majority 
of their constituents were against them, 
as long as they were the local authority, 
they could obtain what they wanted with- 
out the ratepayers having an oppor- 
tunity of speaking against it. For those 
reasons, he hoped a large majority would 
be in favour of the proposal of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. O'DONNELL would not keep 
the House any length of time from a 
division. He felt very strongly that the 
action of the Rathmines and Rathgar 
Commissioners, which the House was 
asked to sanction, was intended to in- 
flict and perpetuate great wrong on the 
working classes and the poor of Dublin. 
They had heard a sneer, and, he was 
sorry to say, from an Irish Member, 
with regard to ‘‘dear and dirty Dublin,” 
and he did not particularly admire the 
spirit which so often sought the ap- 
plause of the House for jokes of that 
character. The essence of the whole 
matter was this—so far as he could see, 
Dublin was indeed dear, and Dublin 
was indeed hardly salubrious. There 
was a frightful death-rate in Dublin; 
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but the Corporation had their hands 
tied in dealing with the wants of the 
City by the limited area of the taxable 
and rateable district. The wealthy pro- 
fessional and mercantile people who 
made their money in the City lived out 
in these comfortable suburbs, and, 
while enjoying the advantages of the 
Metropolis, withdrew themselves from 
the responsibilities which they ought to 
bear. Dublin was endeavouring to get 
Rathmines within the rateable district, 
and the Bill which was being pressed 
upon the House was not a sanitary mea- 
sure as it had been represented. There 
was no urgent want whatever for this 
Bill in order to supply Rathmines with 
the necessary amount of pure water it 
required. The water was there at their 
doors ; but they declined to take it, be- 
cause they wanted their special Water 
Bill passed as an aggressive engine 
against the Corporation of Dublin— 
against the just claim of Dublin. The 
City of Dublin sought to include these 
Townships within their boundary, to 
bring the property of these wealthy 
people within the taxable resources and 
under the control of the Corporation. If 
they passed the Bill as it stood, they 
would give these wealthy suburbs, or 
the inhabitants of Rathmines and Rath- 
‘ who got their money out of the 

ity, an additional argument for op- 
posing their incorporation within the 
rateable area. If they wished to do all 
they could to continue the insalubrious- 
ness of Dublin, and the difficulty of the 
Corporation in carrying out town im- 
provements, they would continue to 
withdraw from the resources of the 
citizens the resources of Rathmines and 
Rathgar, which ought to belong, and 
which ought long since to have been 
handed over to, the Corporation. There- 
fore, he said that the measure before 
the House was, in fact, an oligarch mea- 
sure, directed against the good of the 
vast majority of the people of Dublin, 
and he trusted that a Liberal and 
thoughtful majority would not give 
countenance to anything which would 
keep up aristocratic exclusiveness and 
the Conservative immunity of the 
wealthy people of Rathmines. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, there was 
an old proverb which said—‘‘ Live, horse, 
and you will get grass.”” They told the 
people of Rathmines—“‘Live and you will 





get water.” They were to live without 
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it as long as the Corporation chose to 
keep them waiting. He did not see 
what harm it could do the City of Dublin 
to give Rathmines the power to supply 
water to itself, and he did not see why 
anyone should object, provided that 
supply was good and sufficient. If the 
neighbourhood of Dublin increased in 
the same proportion in the future as it 
had increased in the past, the Corpora- 
tion would have a sufficiently large 
area to supply from the Vartry without 
imposing on Rathmines the necessity of 
drinking Vartry water. Hon. Gentle- 
men who had spoken in favour of the 
Bill had said that they were, at present, 
in Rathmines drinking impure water 
from the canal. Were they to be allowed 
to go on drinking that, until it pleased 
Dublin to pass a Bill to give them a 
better supply? That was the simple 
question—or were the people of Rath- 
mines, who were not willing to be in- 
cluded within the City of Dublin, destined 
to drink a certain kind of water whether 
they liked it or not? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 51; Noes 
251: Majority 200.—(Div. List, No. 81.) 


Bill to be read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 
eo — 


STATE OF IRELAND—RIOT AT RATH- 
FRILAND, CO. DOWN. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been called to 
the facts of the riot in Rathfriland, in 
county Down, on the occasion of the 
dismissal of the Petition against the re- 
turn of the sitting Member; whether it 
is true that on that occasion an Orange 
procession, headed by the Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, after three times 
traversing the Catholic quarter of Rath- 
friland, came into collision with the 
inhabitants, wrecked several Catholic 
houses, and broke nearly all the win- 
dows in the quarter; whether it is true 
that the rioters brought up for trial at 
the assizes at Downpatrick have been 
released without punishment on bail; 
whether all the Protestant prisoners 
were acquitted, and all the Catholic pri- 
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soners condemned to various terms of 
imprisonment on a similar charge at 
Newry; and, whether there is any in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
to take measures for the protection of 
the Catholic population ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The reply 
I have to give to the hon. Member is 
that my attention has been called to the 
facts alluded to; and it appears that, as 
far as I can see, the occasion was that 
of an Orange procession connected with 
the dismissal of the Election Petition. 
And it appears that the first disturb- 
ance was caused by the opposing party, 
which, I suppose, I must call the Ro- 
man Catholic party; but, no doubt, the 
other side were not content with beating 
off their opponents, but some of them 
sacked a good many houses, or rather 
broke a good many windows. I am 
glad to find, however, that there was no 
serious injury to any individual. I have 
no information as to a Protestant clergy- 
man having headed the procession, and 
all the persons charged with riot pleaded 
‘“‘ Guilty,” with the exception of one. 
Those who pleaded ‘Guilty’ were 
bound over to keep the peace for 12 
months, and, in addition, to come up 
for judgment when called upon. The 
one man who did not plead ‘Quilty ”’ 
the Crown did not think it worth while 
to proceed against. I have no informa- 
tion as to how many of these persons 
were Orangemen, and how many were 
Roman Catholics. I have no reason to be- 
lieve that they were all either one or the 
other; but I believe that the man who 
was let off was a Roman Catholic, be- 
cause he was accused of having thrown 
stones at an Orangeman. I have no in- 
formation as to a similar occurrence at 
Newry ; but I daresay I shall get it in 
a day or two. As to whether the Go- 
vernment intend to protect the Catholic 
population, a large force of police have 
been sent into the district, and measures 
taken to protect both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. I may say that, not- 
withstanding this riot, the procession 
day in the North of Ireland passed off 
this July quietly, and more so than it 
has done for many years. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE CROSSGAR 
DISPENSARY—SUPERANNUATION OF 
THE MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Mrz. MELDON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, If it is the case that the. medical 
officer of the Crossgar dispensary dis- 
trict in the union of Banbridge, having 
after forty years’ service applied for su- 
perannuation on the ground of broken 
down health, a meeting of the guardians 
has been summoned to consider such 
application and to pass a resolution— 
“To record on the minutes their approval of 
the manner in which the medical officer has 
filled such office for a period of forty years, but 
that the guardians cannot add to the rates by 
granting any retiring allowance ;”’ 
and, if the Government will promote 
or support a measure to make the su- 
perannuation of Poor Law Medical offi- 
cers, in proper cases, compulsory on 
Boards of Guardians? . 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
and learned Member’s Question refers 
to a resolution of the Board of Guar- 
dians which, at present, has been only 
proposed bythem. I must wait for this 
resolution to be passed before I can give 
any answer to the Question. 


IRELAND — ARMAGH ASYLUM — TEN- 
DERS FOR SUPPLY OF NEW MILK. 


Mr. GILL asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it 
is the fact that Mr. John Lyons, on 
March 13th 1880, sent in a sealed tender 
to the Armagh Lunatic Asylum for the 
supply of new milk; that on March 
15th, the day on which tenders were to 
have been examined, there was no 
board meeting, and that before the 
next meeting the tender had been 
opened, put into another envelope and 
re-sealed, and that in the meantime the 
former contractor had sent in an amended 
tender reduced to the price at which 
Mr. Lyons had proposed to supply the 
milk in his sealed tender; why the in- 
quiry, promised by the Office of Lunatic 
Asylums at Dublin Castle, was never 
held, although Mr. Lyons attended at 
the time and place appointed ; and, if he 
has any objection to produce a Copy of 
the Petition sent to Dublin Castle by 
Mr. Lyons, in reply to which the in- 
quiry was promised ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: A Memo- 
randum was addressed to the Inspectors 
of Lunatic Asylums by Mr. Lyons set- 
ting forth the statements to the effect 
quoted by the hon. Member. The an- 
swer I have received relative to the 
matter is that the inquiry has not been 


Mr. Neldon 





held; and, I must acknowledge, it is not 
satisfactory. I have directed an inquiry 
to be held, and the Inspectors have 
been instructed to have the subject fully 
investigated. Pending that inquiry, I 
do not think I ought to give a copy of 
the Petition to the Irish Government. 


“THE GOVERNMENT SECURITY FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED).” 


Mr. BYRNE asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the attention of 
the Treasury has been directed to cir- 
cumstances and proceedings connected 
with a public company, now in liquida- 
tion, called ‘‘The Government Security 
Fire Insurance Company (Limited),” of 
an alleged fraudulent character; whe- 
ther, in particular, it has been repre- 
sented to the Treasury that the pro- 
prietors of nearly three hundred news- 
papers in the United Kingdom, through 
being deceived by the names attached to 
and the statements contained in the pro- 
spectus of such company, which names 
and statements afterwards proved to be 
fictitious and untrue, were defrauded to 
the extent of upwards of £20,000, the 
amount of their united accounts for ad- 
vertising for the company, and in pay- 
ment of which they consented to take 
fully paid up shares of the Company; 
whether, on account of the issue of such 
alleged fraudulent prospectus, and in 
consequence of other specified proceed- 
ings of an alleged fraudulent nature, 
the Treasury have been solicited to in- 
stitute criminal proceedings against the 
promoter and manager of the company ; 
whether, since those representations 
were made, and since such request to 
institute criminal proceedings, a warrant 
has been granted by Mr. Mansfield, the 
Magistrate at Marlborough Street Police 
Court, for the apprehension of the said 
promoter and manager on a charge of 
fraud in connection with another com- 
pany floated by him; whether he has 
been apprehended under such warrant; 
and, if not, whether all necessary means 
will be taken and due diligence used to 
secure his arrest ; and, whether, on his 
upprehension, the Treasury or the Pub- 
lic Prosecutor, in the public interest, 
will, in addition to the charge for which 
the warrant has been issued against 
him, put him on his trial for his alleged 
fraudulent acts and intromissions in 
connection with ‘‘ The Government 
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Security Fire Insurance Company (Li- 
mited ?” 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The attention of the Treasury has been 
directed to the circumstances stated by 
the hon. Member; but as it is obviously 
inconvenient, in the interests of justice, 
that, as the matter now stands, any 
statement should be made with regard 
to it, I must ask the hon. Member to 
excuse my answering the Question. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT — 
DEATH FROM INHALING COPPER 
BRONZE DUST. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to an 
inquest held on Wednesday, the 14th 
instant, at the White Horse Tavern, 
St. Matthew, touching the death of a 
youth named William Ball; if it be 
correct that he died from the effects of 
poison inhaled when following his em- 
ployment as a copper bronze printer ; 
whether there be any provisions in the 
Factory and Workshops Act to prevent 
youths from being employed in such an 


‘atmosphere as will cause the death of 


those that may be employed where such 
work is carried on; and, if there be no 
provision now in existence, will he 
cause the suggestions made by Dr. 
Tidy to be carried out, which are as 
follows :— 

“The free use of milk or other albumenous 
fluid by the workpeople employed ; the wearing 
whilst engaged at work of a cotton wool re- 
spirator of sufficient size to cover efficiently 
both mouth and nostrils; that the bronzing 
should be carried out in a separate compartment 
or room, and not in the general workshop, in 
order as far as practicable to limit the evil; 
that a dress of glazed calico or like material 
tied round the neck and waist should be worn 
by those engaged at the work, and that this 
dress should be removed before leaving the 
compartment where the process is conducted ; 
that strict cleanliness should be enforced ?”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL: It is correct 
that William Ball died from the effect 
of poison, inhaled when following his 
employment as a copper-bronze printer. 
There are no provisions in the Factory 
and Workshops Act preventing the em- 
ployment of youths in copper-bronze 
printing, Section 88 not applying to 
those workshops, and the Secretary of 
State having no power to extend it. The 
Act does insist upon ventilation ; but 
ventilation is inoperative where the 
dust is of the heavy nature of these 
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bronze particles. The Secretary of State 
has, under Section 39, prohibited the 
taking of meals in rooms where bronze 
powderis used. As to further remedies, 
the Secretary of State can only recom- 
mend ; but he will instruct the Inspector 
to call the attention of employers in the 
trade to the danger, and to the sugges- 
tions made by Dr. Tidy for avoiding it ; 
also to a ‘‘ dusting off” machine which 
has been invented, and which promises 
to partially mitigate the evil. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND)— 
EXTRA POLICE IN MAYO. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can now see his way to 
order the removal of the hut for extra 
police erected in the parish of Pulna- 
gowna, Foxford, county Mayo, and the 
withdrawal of those police, so as to re- 
lieve the distressed inhabitants of this 
district from the cost of their mainten- 
ance ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I must ask 
the hon. Member to postpone the Ques- 
tion for two or three days. The infor- 
mation necessary to answer it lies in the 
county Mayo, and I have not been able 
to get it. 

Mr. PARNELL: May [ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether the Govern- 
ment consider they have power now to 
charge the expenses of extra police on 
the parish ; and, if not, what is the de- 
nomination of area on which they can 
be charged ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I would ask 
the hon. Member to give Notice of his 
Question. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
PAYMENTS TO BOARD SCHOOLS. 
Mr. -P. MARTIN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, What was the entire expendi- 
ture made by the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland on or in any 
way in respect of the Girls’ Department 
of the Galway Model Schools for the 
years 1878 and 1879 respectively, and 
the number of pupils during each of 
those years respectively in attendance 
at the said department of the schools; 
what was the entire amount of State aid 
given in each of the said years respec- 
tively to the said King’s Inn Street Na- 
tional Female Schools, and the number 
of pupils during each of those years 
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respectively in attendance at the said 
last-mentioned schools ; can he state the 
reason why in the Appendix to the Re- 
port of the Commissioners for the year 
1878 no information has been given 
similar to that contained in Appendix E 
to the Report of 1877 of the amounts 
paid by the Commissioners to the seve- 
ral schools in operation under the Board ; 
and why the Appendix to the Report 
for 1879 has not yet been published ; 
and, will he have any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House a Return 
showing the entire amounts paid to or 
expended in respect of the Schools under 
the said Board during the said years. 
1878 and 1879, and also the number of 
teachers furnished from the said Girls’ 
Department of the Galway Model Schools 
to other Schools during the said years 
respectively, and the amount expended 
originally on the building of the said 
Galway Model Schools ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Gentleman asks me seven Questions, 
and I must state that to answer Ques- 
tions so much in detail on a matter 
which might be brought forward on the 
Education Estimates, or in'some other 
manner, before the House, seems almost 
to require a speech should be made in 
reply, which, I think, would be very 
inconvenient for the House. I will 
answer the Questions as concisely as 
possible; and I hope the hon. Member 
will not, therefore, suppose that expla- 
nations cannot be given if time allowed. 
As regards the expenditure, the hon. 
Member asked me the Question before, 
with a variety of date, which makes an 
apparent difference, which does not 
really exist. The expenditure in 1878 
was £163, and in 1879 £173; and the 
average attendance was 27 in 1878, and 
26 in 1879. In the King’s Inn Street 
National Schools the expenditure was 
£741 in 1878, and £683 in 1879; and 
the average attendance was 734 in 1878, 
and 704 in 1879. As regards why the 
information referred to was not given 
in the Appendix, I may say that the 
Treasury Department Committee of 
1873 and 1874 recommended that only 
triennial and quinquennial reports of 
the details should take place. The Irish 
Government approved of the triennial 
system, and the statistics will appear in 
1881. The hon. Gentleman asks why 
the Appendix to the Report for 1879 
has not yet been published? It has 
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been in the printers’ hands for up- 
wards of two months; but, owing to 
the unusual pressure on the Government 
printing office, it has been kept back. 
The next Question is whether I will lay 
on the Table of the House Returns 
showing the amount paid in the schools? 
A Report, giving these Returns, will 
appear in the triennial statistical Re- 
turn of 1881, to which I have referred. 
There were no teachers furnished by 
the Galway Model Schools in 1878 or 
1879, and the amount originally ex- 
pended on the building was £3,331. 


(Auxiliary Forces). 


INLAND REVENUE—LOSS OF DUTY- 
PAID GOODS BY FIRE. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If it is the 
fact that where even large quanti- 
ties of Duty-paid goods are destroyed 
by the calamity of fire, however clear 
may be the evidence of absence of fraud, 
the Treasury has no power either to 
repay the duty, or to issue replacing 
goods without charge of Duty; but in- 
variably makes a profit of such calamity ; 
and, if so, whether he will change this 
system ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It certainly is the 
general rule both of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Department to take no 
responsibility for duty-paid goods after 
they have been delivered from the bonded 
warehouse, or from the premises of the 
tradesman. Moreover, although the 
Question is one of great difficulty, which 
would not admit of its being discussed in 
an answer to a Question, I believe that 
no other mode could be adopted, so far 
as I am able to see, without opening the 
door to fraud to a perfectly enormous 
extent. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
SOUTH DOWN MILITIA. 


Mr. GIVAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he has received 
any report of the circumstances under 
which the officer commanding the South 
Down Militia deprived the Reverend 
William White, Presbyterian Minister 
in Downpatrick, of the acting chaplaincy 
of that regiment ; and, whether he was 
justified in so doing ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; the 
whole circumstances of the case have 
been before the Commander-in-Chief, 
and His Royal Highness has decided, 
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and I have approved that decision, that 
the Colonel commanding the South Down 
Militia, though technically within his 
rights, exercised an unwise discretion in 
not re-appointing the Rev. Mr. White 
to the acting chaplaincy of his regiment. 
I regret to have been obliged to take this 
course, as the Colonel, once a Member of 
this House, has maintained his regiment 
in a high state of efficiency. 

Mr. GIVAN asked whether there was 
any probability of Mr. White being re- 
instated ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have stated that 
the Colonel of the regiment was techni- 
cally within his rights. He has received 
this rebuke, and I do not know what 
course he will now take. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—MR. DOD. 
SON—ACCEPTANCE OF THE CHIL- 
TERN HUNDREDS. 


Lorp RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether a Member of this House, who 
is already a Cabinet Minister, vacates 
his seat by accepting a fresh office under 
the Crown to which no emolument is 
attached; whether in 1873 the then 
Prime Minister vacated his seat by ac- 
cepting the additional office of Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer without increased 
salary ; whether the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has advised the Crown 
to confer the office of Steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds upon the Right 
honourable John George Dodson, Mem- 
ber for the City of Chester, with a view 
of enabling him thereby to vacate his 
seat; and, whether there is any distinc- 
tion between the acceptance of the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds 
by the Right honourable John George 
Dodson, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the acceptance of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer by the 
Right honourable W. E. Gladstone in 
1878, then First Lord of the Treasury, 
which should vacate the seat in the one 
case, and should not vacate the seat in 
the other ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The first Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord is virtually whe- 
ther a Member of this House may vacate 
his seat by accepting a fresh Office. His 
being a Cabinet Minister has no bearing 
on the question, and whether his salary 
is taken or not has no bearing upon it. 
But whether he vacates his seat depends 
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upon what the Office is, as I can show. 
The noble Lord asks whether in 1873 
the then Prime Minister vacated his seat 
by accepting the additional Office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer without in- 
creased salary? The Office of Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, when added to 
that of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
does not correspond with the description 
of the noble Lord as to its being without 
salary. The former usage, I believe, 
was, when these two Offices were united, 
that both salaries should be received ; 
and the present usage is, according to a 
Minute of the time, I think, of Lord 
Grey’s Government, that half the salary 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
received by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury when he holds both Offices. Whether 
in 1873 the then Prime Minister vacated 
his seat by accepting the additional 
Office of Chancellor of the Exchequer is a 
question which never was decided, though 
it was much discussed. Two Members 
of this House subscribed a declaration, 
in order to satisfy the form of the law, 
that he had vacated his seat. It is a 
matter of opinion only, and I cannot 
think more than a matter of opinion. 
The question was examined by persons 
of great authority ; and, as far as I am 
aware, the opinion of those persons gene- 
rally was that the seat was not vacated. 
The natural course, undoubtedly, would 
have been, if Parliament had continued, 
and the Ministry had continued, that the 
question should have been referred to 
the examination of aCommittee. Butnei- 
ther the Parliament nor the Ministry did 
continue; and when the new Parliament 
met, the Minister was not in Office, and 
nobody thought it worth while to have 
the matterexamined. I myself was dis- 
abied from doing so, and every other 
Member of Parliament was more or less 
to blame for not doing so; but there 
were other matters on hand. The con- 
sequence is that the question has never 
been determined. With respect to the 
third Question, that also I cannot answer 
without some change in its terms. Owing 
to the present anomalous nature of such 
Offices, if Offices they can be called, I 
did not advise the Crown to grant the 
Chiltern Hundreds. I myself made a 
grant of a corresponding Office in a 
printed form, a copy of which is at the 
disposal of the noble Lord. The Office 
is to be held during Her Majesty’s plea- 
sure, and, on that account, is held to be 
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an Office under the Crown. I have 
issued a grant, not of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, but of the corresponding Office of 
the Manor of Northstead, in favour of 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Dodson), 
with a view, not so much to enabling 
him thereby to vacate his seat, as to 
render his seat absolutely vacant by that 
act. There is, undoubtedly, a difference 
between the two cases to which the noble 
Lord refers. In the case of 1873 a variety 
of matters were brought up which do not 
attach at all to the case of acceptance of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, and particularly 
this—that the case of 1873 depended, 
either wholly or in great part, on the 
construction of the Act of 1867—30 & 31 
Vict. c. 101 8. 52—which enumerates a 
certain number of Offices undertheCrown, 
and makes special provision with regard 
tothem. The Office of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, and the corresponding group of 
Offices, are not enumerated in that Act 
in consequence of the different nature of 
the Offices. Consequently, the two cases 
do not run upon all fours; and it would 
be perfectly possible that there should 
be a positive decision in the one case and 
a negative decision in the other. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
there is any precedent for conferring the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
for the purpose of contesting another 
seat, on the Member for a constituency 
which has been reported by the com- 
petent authority to the House as one in 
which corrupt practices have extensively 
prevailed; and, whether there is any case 
on record in which the acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundreds during the Session 
of Parliament has not been immediately 
followed by the issue of the Writ for the 
seat thus vacated ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: First of all, with 
regard to precedents, the hon. Gentle- 
man must not understand that I am 
in any manner enamoured of this power 
placed in my hands. It is one of the 
curious anomalies of our system that a 
Minister, one of the Advisers of the 
Crown, should have the control of the 
only ordinary method by which a Mem- 
ber of Parliament can vacate his seat. 
I am far from thinking that it is a 
good system. I am decidedly of opi- 
nion that some better system—better in 
principle and, perhaps, in practice— 
might be devised. There is no record 
of precedents with regard to the Chil- 
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tern Hundreds at my command. The 
practice pursued is this:— There is 
some consideration whether the request 
made from time to time is a request 
apparently innocent, not whether there 
is a precedent for it. The probability 
is that there would be a difference in 
almost every case as to the circum- 
stances and the motives under which the 
Office is asked for. The common prac- 
tice is to consider especially this point— 
whether the Gentleman who asks for the 
Office can by any possibility be escaping 
from any duty he owes to Parliament, 
or any law under which he has come 
by his election to Parliament, and holds 
a seat in Parliament. And the practice 
is, unless there is some ground or 
colour of positive objection of the 
nature I have indicated, to grant the 
Office without making further inquiry. 
I cannot, therefore, say whether there 
is any precedent exactly to the effect 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman— 
namely, for the purpose of contesting 
another seat. I do not think it was a 
vital part of the proceeding of my right 
hon. Friend that there should be a 
contest for the seat. Then the hon. 
Member seems to think that there is 
great importance in a point in this case 
which I myself deem of no importance 
—that Mr. Dodson had been a Member 
for a constituency which had been 
reported by competent authority to this 
House as one in which corrupt prac- 
tices extensively prevailed. Now, it did 
not appear to me that there was any 
connection whatever between that sub- 
ject and the application of Mr. Dodson 
for the Chiltern Hundreds. Had Mr. 
Dodson been placed in any Parlia- 
mentary liability whatever—whether 
great or small—in consequence of his 
connection with that constituency, or 
in consequence of anything that had oc- 
curred, that might be a matter for con- 
sideration. But inasmuch as Mr. Dod- 
son’s personal agency was expressly and 
emphatically exempted by the Judge 
from what did take place at Chester, 
there did not appear to be anything 
which would justify me in opposing the 
grant of the Office in question. In fact, 
there was a variety of reasons why it 
appeared to me that the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds should be granted in this par- 
ticular case. The position of Mr. Dod- 
son was one subject to some degree of 
doubt. The prevailing opinion cer- 
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tainly was that Mr. Dodson was out of 
Parliament before he accepted the Chil- 
tern Hundreds; but that opinion was 


admitted to be so far subject or open} 4 


to doubt that great difficulties might 
have arisen affecting the performance 
of the Office Mr. Dodson holds under 
the Crown—affecting the general pro- 
ceedings of the Government, and, most 
of all, affecting the claims and free 
action of the constituency whose suf- 
frages he solicits. Moreover, there was, 
I think, a very plain and conclusive 
indication of the intention of Parlia- 
ment in the 17 & 18 Viet., which declares 
that if any candidate at an election for 
a county, city, or borough shall have 
been declared guilty of bribery by his 
agents, such person shall be declared 
incapable of sitting in Parliament for 
the said county, city, or borough during 
the time of the existence of that Parlia- 
ment. That plainly declares that the 
election should be deemed absolutely 
null and void; and, therefore, it was 
plainly my duty to give effect to the 
intention of the Legislature by acced- 
ing to the request which Mr. Dodson 
made for a grant of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. The hon. Member further asks 
me whether there is any case on record 
in which the acceptance of the Chiltern 
Hundreds during the Session of Parlia- 
ment has not been immediately fol- 
lowed by the issue of the Writ for the 
seat thus vacated? Iam not, however, 
in a position to answer that part of the 
Question, having no cognizance of the 
history of Parliamentary procedure in 
such matters; but I may say that when 
the noble Lord yesterday moved for a 
new Writ for the City of Chester, and 
then desired to withdraw the Motion, it 
appeared to me that it ought not to be 
withdrawn; and, inasmuch as this Writ 
immediately followed Mr. Dodson’s 
second election, at which no corrupt 
practices were known to be established, 
Thad supposed that the Writ ought to 
issue. For that I have no authority 
whatever, nor is it a matter connected 
with my official position. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF gave 
Notice that early next Session he should 
move for 

‘* A Select Committee to search the Journals 
of the House, and to collect other evidence as 
to the circumstances under which the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds and other similar 
offices have been conferred on Members desirous 
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of relinquishing their seats, and to Report 
whether or not it is desirable to provide by 
Statute some means whereby Members can 
relinquish their Seats under the control of the 
ouse, and independently of the Government 
of the day.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Hear, hear. 

Mr COURTNEY asked, Whether it 
was to be understood that the contention 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. 
Gladstone’s) seat was not vacated in 
1873 rested on the construction of the 
Act of 1867, and not on the authority 
of Mr. Bathurst’s case ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was very 
familiar with the arguments at the time ; 
but he did not now feel sure he could 
answer the Question with precision, as 
he should be glad to do. 


SUEZ CANAL (PURCHASE OF SHARES)— 
TURKISH LOAN OF 1855. 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he 
wished to take this opportunity of cor- 
recting a mistake which he had made 
yesterday in the answer which he gave 
to the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh). He had then stated, 
with reference to the loan of 1855, that 
the Turkish Government was indebted 
to the Government of England to the 
amount of £61,000, while a smaller 
sum was due to the Government of 
France. That was inaccurate. The 
whole debt of the Turkish Government 
due in the first place to the British Go- 
vernment was £61,000, of which a 
moiety was recoverable from the Go- 
vernment of France. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES—RE-APPOINT- 
MENT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether, seeing that the Committee 
appointed in the last Parliament to 
inquire into Co-operative Trading was 
not able to complete its inquiry, and 
recommended the appointment of a 
Committee to continue their work, the 
Government will consent to the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire and report upon the whole 
subject of Co-operative Trading, in con- 
tinuation of the inquiry begun by 
the Committee appointed by the late 
Parliament; and, whether the Govern- 











ment will make no change in the Trea- 
sury Minute of 1849, so as to restrict 
the general liberty which civil servants 
now enjoy of employing their leisure 
time in any lawful pursuit, until such a 
Committee has beer appointed and has 
reported to the House? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The Govern- 
ment have very carefully considered the 
subject to which the Question refers; and, 
having regard to the great difference of 
opinion which exists, and also to the re- 
presentations which have been made to 
them, both on behalf of persons engaged 
in co-operative trading, and also on 
behalf of retail traders in London and 
the country, they had determined that 
it is expedient that the Committee which 
sat last year should be re-appointed and 
complete its inquiry ; and, therefore, if 
the hon. and gallant Baronet the 
Member for Westminster (Sir Charles 
Russell) will move for the re-appoint- 
ment of that Committee the Government 
will not offer any opposition. Pending 
the result of the Committee’s inquiry, 
the Government will not take any general 
action upon the subject; but, of course, 
the Chiefs of Departments will continue 
to exercise their discretion with regard 
to any cases which may arise in which 
the performance of outside duties is 
found to conflict with the interests of the 
Public Service. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT— 
OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
was correctly stated in Zhe Times that the 
= area in which a relaxation of the 

oor Law Rules was sanctioned in Ire- 
land by reason of the exceptional dis- 
tress was 2,671,882 acres? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have re- 
ceived the following telegram from the 
Vice President of the Local Government 
Board :— 

“The number of Unions in which out-door 
relief orders under the Relief of Distress Act 
are at present in force is 44; the total area of 
such Unions is 5,782,392 acres.” 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


In answer to Sir Hervey Bruce, 


Mr. GLADSTONE stated, that the 
Burials Bill would not be the first Order 
of the Day on Monday. 


Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
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Srr WILFRID LAWSON, in post- 
poning the Motion that stood in his 
name for an Address praying for the 
recall of Sir Bartle Frere, asked the 
Prime Minister on what day the Motion 
could conveniently be brought forward ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE thought that the 
Government had not as yet been able to 
acquaint themselves with the latest com- 
munications from South Africa; but he 
would be able to give the hon. Baronet 
an answer in a day or two. 


AFGHANISTAN—PROCLAMATION OF 
ABDURRAHMAN KHAN. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
As the subject is one of considerable im- 
portance, I wish to take this opportunity 
of correcting one or two inaccuracies 
which have appeared in some of the re- 
ports of what I said in reply to the 
Question of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Salford yesterday. I am reported in 
The Times to have said that— 

“When the present Government came into 

Office we found that it had already been decided 
by the late Government that, pending the occu- 
pation of Candahar and the protection of the 
Frontier which had been assigned by the Treaty 
of Gandamak, the troops should return as early 
as possible from Cabul and Northern Afghan- 
istan.” 
What I said is correctly reported in The 
Daily News and other newspapers; and 
it was that I found the late Government 
had decided that, while maintaining the 
occupation of Candahar and the districts 
on the Frontier which were assigned 
under the Treaty of Gandamak, our 
troops should retire as early as possible 
from Cabul and Northern Afghanistan. 
I am also reported to have said that— 

‘¢ Abdurrahman has been recognized as Ameer 

of Cabul, and has been offered such support and 
such assistance as may be necessary to enable 
him to establish his position there.”’ 
I distinctly stated—and I am correctly 
reported in the other newspapers to have 
said—that the assistance which had been 
offered him was of a temporary cha- 
racter. I am also reported to have said 
that Abdurrahman 

‘¢ Has been informed that no negotiations can 
be entered into at present in respect to Candahar 
and the other districtsassigned under the Treaty 
of Gandamak until it has been further con- 
sidered—first by Lord Ripon and then by the 
Home Government.” 

I wish to say that no such reservation 
was contained in the statement I made, 
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and it is not contained in the reports in 
the other newspapers. The announce- 
ment which has been made to Abdur- 
rahman is one which is perfectly definite 
and perfectly unconditional. There is 
another mistake, which appears, I think, 
in all the reports, and which probably 
was a mistake of my own. I am re- 
ported to have said— 

“There were some men whose opinions were 

entitled to great weight who were in favour 
even of breaking off the negotiations with Ab- 
durrahman; but Lord Lytton decided, as I 
think, with very great prudence, to carry on 
the negotiations to the end.”’ 
What I said, or intended to say, was 
that Lord Ripon had so decided. I wish, 
in making these corrections, not to be 
supposed to be in the slightest degree 
impugning the conduct of those negotia- 
tions up to the time that we came into 
Office; but, asa matter of fact, it was 
owing to the firmness, and, as I think, 
the prudence of Lord Ripon, that these 
negotiations were continued, and brought 
to what I hope may prove a successful 
conclusion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——0.>— 
SUPPLY—COMMITTFE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


POSTAL TELEGRAPHS.—RESOLUTION. 


Dr. CAMERON rose to call attention 
to the Report of the Select Committee 
of 1876 on Postal Telegraphs; and to 
move— 

‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the time 
has arrived for adopting the policy of ‘increased 
telegraphic facilities and diminished charges’ 
advocated by the Select Committee on Postal 
Telegraphs as ‘ the true method of making the 
Telegraph Department remunerative.’ ” 

The circumstances under which the Com- 
mittee of 1876 was appointed were these. 
The Post Office was losing a large sum 
per annum through the postal telegraphs, 
and a Departmental Committee was ap- 
pointed to see what could be done. That 
Committee recommended that an increase 
should be made on telegrams handed in 
between 8 o’clock at night and 8 o’clock 
in the morning, telegrams handed in on 
Sundays, and telegrams handed in at 
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the railway stations. In consequence of 
these recommendations of the Committee, 
and the various disclosures made with 
respect to them, the Committee of 1878 
was appointed, and was presided over 
with great ability by the right hon. 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair). It would be a 
great pity if the result of the labours of 
that Committee was lost. Therefore, he 
ventured to think that the time of the 
House might be less usefully employed 
than in considering the recommendations 
of that Committee. The Departmental 
Committee recommended that the loss 
should be made good by increasing the 
charges. The Select Committee came 
to the conclusion that the opposite policy 
was that which should be adopted ; and, 
without a single dissentient, they made 
a recommendation that the true method 
of making good the deficiency which had 
arisen was not by increasing the charges 
and decreasing the facilities, but by in- 
creasing the facilities, and, when the 
— time came, decreasing the charges. 

ince then nothing had been done. His 
object in bringing forward this Motion 
was to direct the attention of the House 
to the various modes of facilitating the 
telegraphic service of the country, and 
to urge their adoption. After what the 
Postmaster General had said the other 
day as to the willingness of the Post 
Office to take up the question of six- 
penny telegrams, he would principally 
confine himself to that branch of the 
subject. Though he did not think that 
the most feasible mode of improving the 
telegraphic service, yet, as the Depart- 
ment had taken it up, it would best serve 
the object he had in view if he chiefly 
devoted himself to that particular point, 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 
this day. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. Resolwed, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to raise 
any sum, not exceeding £1,500,000, by an issue 
of Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer Bills, or Trea- 
sury Bills. 

2. Resolved, That the principal of all Ex- 
chequer Bonds which may be so issued shall be 
paid off, at par, at the expiration of any period 
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not exceeding one year from the date of such 
Bonds. 

3. Resolved, That the interest of all such Ex- 
chequer Bonds shall be paid half-yearly, and 
shall be charged upon and issued out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or 
the growing produce thereof. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 70 — 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
POSTAL TELEGRAPHS — RESOLUTION. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th July], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Dr. CAMERON said, he was explain- 
ing, when the House adjourned, that 
the Telegraph Committee of 1876 had 
enunciated an important principle—that 
in order to make good the loss that the 
telegraphs were then causing to the State, 
the proper thing to do was not to decrease 
facilities and increase charges, but to 
increase facilities, and, at the proper 
time, to decrease charges. The Com- 
mittee reported that they had found the 
wires lay idle for a large portion of their 
time, and that clerks were not fully occu- 
pied. Few Members had any idea of 
the carrying capacity of a wire, or the 
working power of a clerk. When the 
wires were taken over by the Post Office, 
the Morse instrument was the one in 
general use, and by it a good operator 
could transmit little less than a column 
of The Times per hour. It was found, 
however, when the Committee sat, that 
in Manchester, for example, the average 
day’s work was under 50 messages per 
clerk, or little more than a good operator 
could transmit in an hour. He knew 
that delays would occur, and that mis- 
cellaneous messages could not be trans- 
mitted nearly so fast as consecutive 
matter; but, still, they could be sent at 
the rate of 30 or 40 per hour with the 
old Morse instrument. Since the tele- 


graphs were taken over a new instru- 
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ment had been generally introduced—the 
Wheatstone—by which paper was first 
punctured by clerks, and the message 
then passed automatically over the wires 
at three times the speed of a Morse 
operator. Besides that, the duplex 
system had been introduced, and by it a 
wire, instead of only carrying one mes- 
sage in a single direction, could ca: 

one in each direction, and these two 
messages could be sent by the Wheat- 
stone, so that the carrying capacity of a 
wire was increased to four or five columns 
anhour. It was obvious, therefore, that 
the wires could do a great deal more 
work now than they did when the Com- 
mittee reported. Another reason why the 
present was a good time for a change in 
the direction indicated by the Committee 
was that a great change had taken place 
in the personnel of the Telegraph De- 
partment. Sir John Tilley, who had 
recently retired, was a very excellent 
public servant; but he belonged to a 
period long anterior to the assumption 
of telegraphs by the Post Office. He 
knew very little about them personally, 
and he was very properly unwilling to 
sanction any proposal for change, the 
result of which might be in any respect 
problematical. There were financial 
reasons for thinking the present a good 
time for making the change. The re- 
venue from the telegraph wires was in- 
creasing, though not in anything like 
the rapid ratio it did during the first 
four or five years that the telegraph ser- 
vice was under the charge of the Post 
Office. Excluding the first year, when 
everything was in confusion, he found 
that during the four years between the 
31st March 1872and the 31st March 1876, 
the increase in the revenue from the 
postal im. was £498,706. In 
the four years from 3lst March 1876 to 
the same date in 1880, the increase had 
only been £140,000. In the first four 
years the number of messages had in- 
creased by 7,500,000; while in the 
last four years, notwithstanding the 
spread of education, and the fact that the 
public had become thoroughly familiar- 
ized with the use of the cheapened 
telegraph, the increase had only been 
6,000,000. And even that apparent in- 
crease was not altogether real, for he 
perceived that in last year’s statistics the 
Press messages, which had hitherto been 
excluded, were now included. Hence a 
considerable deduction must be made. 
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He was quite aware that during the 
first four years the increased revenue 
was earned at the cost of a large increase 
in the working expenditure. That in- 
creased expenditure had- amounted to 
£600,000 ; and during the last four years 
the increase in the working expenses 
had been cut down to some £85,000. 
But he ventured to question the judi- 
ciousness of the wholesale curtailment 
of expenditure that had taken place. 
They wanted some further stimulus to 
the telegraph system of the country. If 
they did not bestir themselves, they 
would be left behind the rest of the 
world. In Belgium and Holland they 
had an international half-frane system. 
In France, for half-a-franc, a message 
could be transmitted from one end of a 
department to another. In Paris, as he 
observed from an interesting article in 
that day’s Times, they had greatly im- 
proved the means of commnnication by 
the introduction of pneumatic tubes, of 
which they had now over 40 miles in 
length, divided into a primary and a 
secondary system, trains running through 
the one every five minutes, and through 
the other every three. The messages 
through these tubes were not restricted 
to any number of words. So successful 
had this system proved that the cost of 
the messages had been reduced to half- 
a-franc, or, if written on a card, to 3d. 
In speaking to the deputation that lately 
waited on him on this subject, the Post- 
master General said it was true that six- 
penny telegrams had formerly been 
transmitted through London, but that 
there were then only 67 stations; whereas 
they had now been increased to 400, 
and the number of messages had in- 
creased from 250,000 a-year to 1,250,000. 
But in Paris, with only 46 pneumatic 
stations, instead of 1,250,000, they car- 
ried 4,800,000 messages a year with a 
certainty, according to Zhe Times, from 
which he quoted, of a large increase 
when the reduced tariff had had time to 
operate. The moral of that was, that it 
was much more important to lessen the 
price of telegrams than to increase the 
number of stations. In reference to the 
proposal to reduce the minimum cost of 
atelegram to 6d., a message of 20 words 
had at present about eight additional 
words of address, making 28 in all for 
ls. It was proposed that for 6d., 12 
words should be sent, with a halfpenny 
for every additional word, so that 24 
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words would cost 1s. Thus, while the 
adoption of a 6d. rate would afford a 
great boon to the public, the Post Office 
would not do a great deal more of extra 
work for the money, if any atall. As to 
deferred telegrams, he did not agree 
with the adverse position which the Post- 
master General had taken up; because 
by allowing deferred telegrams to go at 
a cheaper rate, the wires could be kept 
occupied during time when they at pre- 
sent lay idle. The Postmaster General 
had said the Treasury would have to be 
consulted, and that to send telegrams 
for less than they cost would be to tax the 
general community for the benefit of 
those who indulged in the luxury of 
telegrams. But, looking to the impor- 
tance of telegrams in saving time, facili- 
tating commerce, and giving an impetus 
to national wealth, they ought to avoid 
taxing unduly those who used this means 
of communication. They were told that 
if the Treasury would sanction an im- 
mediate loss of £167,000 a-year, tele- 
grams could be cheapened. He be- 
lieved the increased revenue from the 
Post Office would amply suffice to bear 
any loss which ak accrue through 
the adoption of the 6d. rate. Already 
last year the telegraph system had 
earned a clear profit of between £20,000 
and £30,000 ; and if the increase which 
had marked the first three months of 
this financial year continued, the net re- 
venue ought to more than cover the 
estimated loss of £167,000. And he would 
point out to the Postmaster General 
that considerable economies might be 
effected in the Department immediately 
under his control by the adoption of 
those suggestions, as to its reorganiza- 
tion, which had been embodied by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh in the Report 
of the Committee over which he presided. 
He proceeded to quote the recommenda- 
tions contained in that Report, of which 
he said no notice had been taken; and 
concluded by expressing his confidence 
that the adoption of a 6d. rate for tele- 
grams could not be much longer de- 
layed, and by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*in the opinion of this House, the time has ar- 
rived for adopting the policy of ‘increased 
telegraphic facilities and diminished charges’ 


3D2 
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advocated by the Select Committee on Postal 
Telegraphs as ‘the true method of making the 
Telegraph Department remunerative,’’”’—(Dr. 
Cameron,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. FAWCETT said, that his hon. 
Friend made a somewhat serious charge 
against the Department over which he 
presided. His hon. Friend complained 
that during the four years which had 
elapsed since the publication of the Re- 
port of the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the Telegraphic Service no 
notice had been taken of that Report, 
and that the recommendations con- 
tained in it had not been carried 
out. Having carefully read the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, he wished 
to be among the first to offer a humble, 
but sincere, word of praise to the Com- 
mittee for their labours, and especially 
to the gentleman who presided. He 
joined issue at once with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow, believing that he 
should be able to prove that the asser- 
tion of the hon. Member, that the re- 
commendations of the Committee had 
not been noticed by the Post Office, did 
not rest upon a substantial basis. He 
would show that these recommendations 
had been carried out, proving his case 
by the best of tests—namely, the re- 
markable effect produced upon the postal 
telegraph revenue in the great increase 
of the receipts as compared with the 
increase of the working expenses. Not 
long after his entrance into Office he 
had taken the recommendations of the 
Committee to the gentlemen who pre- 
sided over the Telegraph Department 
and the Engineering Department, and 
asked them categorically whether this 
or that recommendation had been car- 
ried out; and in every case the answer 
was that the recommendation had been 
attended to to the greatest extent pos- 
sible in the time that had elapsed since 
the publication of the Report. Taking 
the year 1876—the year when the Com- 
mittee reported—he found that the gross 
receipts from the Post Office were 
£1,287,000, and that the working ex- 
penses, including allowances for repairs 
and renewals, &c., were £1,090,000, leav- 
ing a profit on the year’s transactions of 
£197,000, Passing on to the last year, 
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ending on the 31st of March, the gross 
receipts in the four years had increased 
from £1,287,000 to £1,471,000, show- 
ing an increase in the gross receipts of 
£184,000. Inthe same period, so great 
were the economies introduced that the 
working expenses only increased from 
£1,097,000 to £1,117,000. Conse- 
quently, in a period of four years, 
when the receipts had increased by 
£184,000, the working expenses had 
only increased by £27,000, leaving a 
balance to the good of no less than 
£157,000. This increase was an in- 
crease of something like 80 per cent. 
After mentioning these figures, it would 
be unnecessary for him to utter a single 
additional word for the purpose of show- 
ing that the valuable recommendations 
of the Committee had been carried out, 
and thatthe Telegraphic Department at 
the Post Office was being worked with 
great economy and with far greater effi- 
ciency than in former years. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow said 
they had done nothing in the four years 
since 1876. Well, he had already shown 
that they had increased their profits by 
about 80per cent; but they had done more 
than this. They had increased the num- 
ber of telegraph stations by 250, and the 
length of wires by 10,000 miles, and 
the progress introduced at the close of 
last financial year was going on during 
the current year even at greater speed. 
His hon. Friend seemed to imply that 
they were making no progress at the 
present time. Every week the Returns 
laid before him showed the increase in 
telegraphic messages compared with the 
corresponding period last year. The 
increase, indeed, had been so great in 
the revenue that they had not been so 
rash, perhaps, as to suppose that this 
rate would continue. This increase had 
been no less than 16, 17, and 18 per 
cent, as compared with last year. The 
last weekly Return placed in his hand 
showed that the increase in the number 
of messages in a single week, as com- 
pared with the previous year, was 
91,000. This represented an increase 
in revenue of £4,500 a-week ; and if it 
continued at that rate for the rest of the 
present year, it would swell the Revenue 
of this year by £225,000. He wanted 
to state to the House what was the finan- 
cial position of the telegraph system at 
the present time. They did not assume 
that the remarkable increase would con- 
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tinue; but they assumed that their re- 
ceipts would so much increase during 
the present year that their profit of 
£354,000 would increase to £450,000— 
and this would show a profit of some- 
thing like 4} per cent on the entire 
capital expenditure of the Telegraphic 
Service. Considering the carelessness, 
not to use a harsher expression, with 
which these telegraphs were originally 
acquired, which involved a payment of 
some £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 more 
than ought to have been paid, and in 
view of this large increase of profit, he 
thought no one could say that the Post 
Office had been slow in adopting im- 
provements, or in adopting recommen- 
dations made to it by Select Com- 
mittees of the House. Then came 
the important question whether there 
ought to be a reduction in the cost of 
telegrams, and, if there was to be a re- 
duction in the price, what form that re- 
duction ought to take. He had lately 
had occasion to give his best considera- 
tion to this question ; and it seemed to 
him the fairest plan to adopt to make 
the people pay as nearly as possible in 
proportion to the work which was done 
for them. His plan was that telegrams 
should be charged on the word-rate, and 
the word-rate which he suggested was 
a halfpenny a word, including ‘ the 
address. He would have a minimum 
charge of 6d., so that no message 
would cost less than that sum; and 
all words above 12 would be charged 
a halfpenny each. They must consi- 
der the effect of this change on the Ex- 
chequer, and this was a question with 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Treasury only had to do. He 
was prepared to repeat the doctrine he 
had before laid down, that if they sent 
telegrams at less than cost price to any 
section of the community they were vir- 
tually taxing the general community for 
the benefit of a certain class; but, on 
the other hand, if they received more 
than the cost price, the addition was to 
be regarded in the nature of a tax on 
the internal communication of the coun- 
try. The question, therefore, resolved 
itself into one for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider when he had any 
surplus Revenue to dispose of. Taking 
into account the necessary increase in 
working expenses, and extension of 
works, and adding to it the loss in reve- 
nue involved in the reduction, the Post 
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Office calculated that a 6d. rate would 
reduce their present profits by £167,000 
a-year. The question rested not with 
him, but with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the other authorities at the 
Treasury. He was bound to say, on 
the part of the Post Office officials, that 
there was no disinclination on their part 
to accept a reduction in the charge for 
telegrams. They considered that the 
determination of the price was a matter. 
not for them, but for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. There was no one in 
the House or the country who would 
more rejoice than himself if the day had 
arrived in the finances of the country 
when it should be considered safe and 
prudent to make a sacrifice of £167,000 
Revenue, and give what he felt, as 
strongly as his hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow, would be a great boon to 
the public—cheap telegrams. 

Mr. GIVAN said, that he did not 
doubt the sincerity of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and his desire to do all that 
he could to reduce the price of tele- 
graphic communication throughout the 
country. But there was a strong feel- 
ing throughout all parts of the United 
Kingdom that the charge for telegraphic 
messages should belowered. He should 
have thought that the Revenue would 
have been sufficiently elastic to have 
allowed of the introduction of the 6d. 
rate. He did not think such an in- 
crease as was mentioned by the Post- 
master General in the Post Office staff 
would be necessary. His own experi- 
ence was that in many rural districts it 
very often happened that neither the 
postmaster nor clerks had anything to 
do during the greater part of the day ; 
and he thought that as the country had 
to pay them for being at the post office, 
their time might just as well be uti- 
lized, and the messages charged for at a 
decreased rate. It was the general opi- 
nion throughout Ireland, and, he be- 
lieved the United Kingdom, that some- 
thing ought to be done to carry out the 
suggestions of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). 

Dr. CAMERON said, that his only 
object had been to ventilate the subject, 
and he was, therefore, quite willing, 
after what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fawcett), to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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THE EDUCATION RATE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Coronet BARNE, in rising to call at- 
tention to the amount and incidence of 
the Education rate, and to move— 

“That a larger proportion of the rate than 
at present be defrayed out of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer,” 


said, that the Motion he had set down on 
the Paper was part of the general ques- 
tion of local taxation, of which highway, 
sanitary, and other rates also formed a 
part. The education rate was a heavy 
burden on the ratepayers; and, unfor- 
tunately, it was an increasing burden. 
He had taken a number of instances, in 
which it appeared that in the years 
1876-7 the cost of education averaged 
41:13d. in the pound; in the years 
1877-8 it rose to 4°59d.; and in 1878-9 
reached the sum of 4°94d. in the pound. 
What he rose to ask was that a larger 
proportion of that rate should be paid 
out of the Imperial Exchequer. He did 
not desire that the whole cost should be 
borne by the country at large, as educa- 
tion was better left in the hands of loca- 
lities, and the less centralization there 
was in administering the educational 
machinery of the country the better 
would it be managed. But still educa- 
tion was a national concern, and not a 
mere local question, and it was not fair 
that it should be wholly borne by the in- 
habitants of districts. There was no doubt 
that the ratepayers did not form a very 
large proportion of the population. Be- 
sides, in the agricultural districts, of 
which he more especially spoke, the 
ratepayers were suffering largely. Those 
districts were chiefly inhabited by tenant 
farmers, who at the present moment 
were passing through a period of great 
distress, and had lost money in all direc- 
tions ; and it appeared from the weather 
the country was having that that dis- 
tress was likely to continue. He had 
been furnished by some of the farmers 
to whom he had referred with some sta- 
tistics which he would read to the House. 
In one case a farmer who rented 240 
acres at £234 a-year had to pay in poor 
rates, education rate, and other local 
imposts as much as £101 13s. 6d., or 
8s. 54d. in the pound, before he put a 
halfpenny in his pocket. To that had 
to be added the land tax, paid by the 
landlord, amounting to £8 15s. 6d., so 
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that there was a total of £110, or 
9s.24d.inthepound. In another case these 
local burdens amounted to 11s. 104d. 
in the pound. It was not fair that 
such burdens should be borne by occu- 
piers of land, when tradesmen, share- 
holders in public companies, stock- 
brokers, merchants, and others contri- 
buted next to nothing to educational 
purposes. What was paid towards the 
education rate by a farmer and a mer- 
chant respectively? If a farmer held 
430 acres at 25s. an acre, and expended 
upon it £10 an acre, that would repre- 
sent a capital of £4,300. Taking the 
education rate at 5d. (whereas it was on 
the average 53d.) in the pound, he would 
pay £10 8s. 4d. for the rate. A mer- 
chant with £100,000 invested in trade, 
and doing business in an office rated at 
£100 a-year, would, at 5d. in the pound, 
pay an education rate of £2 1s. 8d., and 
if he lived in a villa rated at £100 a-year, 
would pay £2 1s. 8d. more, or £4 3s. 4d. 
in all. So that while the merchant with 
a capital of £100,000 paid only £4 3s. 4d., 
a farmer with a capital of £4,300 would 
pay £10 8s. 4d. A correspondent of his 
considered that as the farmer would 
have to employ an extra man for weed- 
ing, crow-keeping, and such work, he 
would suffer a direct loss by national 
education ; whereas the merchant would 
be a gainer by having an educated 
rather than an uneducated man to do 
his business. Though the education 
rate was on the average 53d. in the 
pound, in some places it amounted to as 
much as 2s. 43d., 1s. 10d., 1s. 73d., and 
2s. 6d. Another point was that the ex- 
pense was more than the late Liberal 
Government calculated. By the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, sec. 95, for aiding poor 
districts, 7s. 6d. per scholar was to be 
borne by the rates. But now the rate 
in school board districts was on the 
average 18s. 9d., and in voluntary school 
districts 7s. 83d. per scholar in England 
and Wales. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) brought in 
the Education Act, he calculated that the 
average rate would be 3d., whereas it 
was now 53d. What he asked was that 
the school grant in aid of education 
should be increased in proportion. Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Committee 
of Council, page 28, the income of schools 
from grants, as compared with rates, was 
as 21d. to 63d.; the income from fees, 
14d.; and from other sources, 2d. He 
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held that where more than a simple 
education was given to the children of 
the poor, the parents ought to be called 
upon to pay for it, instead of the cost 
being thrown upon the rates. He could 
not help thinking that greater facilities 
should be given to localities to get rid 
of the expensive machinery of school 
boards where there was a wish to adopt 
the voluntary system. By page 9 of 
the Report it appeared that while the 
average expense per scholar in board 
schools was 12s. 10d., in voluntary 
schools it was only 5s. 7d., while the 
education was just as good. Again, the 
expenditure on voluntary schools was 
much less than in the schools placed 
under local school boards, the expense 
being £2 5s. Od. as against £2 15s. 23d. 
The Government could not do better, if 
they wished to aid the tenant farmers of 
the United Kingdom, than to remit some 
of their rates; and it was to give them 
an opportunity for considering that ques- 
tion that he had called attention to the 
subject. 

Mr. BIDDELL seconded the Motion. 
He agreed with his hon. and gallant 
Friend as to the increase of the cost laid 
upon farmers by the Education Act. The 
educational system of the country might 
be a national benefit ; but the rural rate- 
payers ought not to pay so heavily for 
that which was not an unmixed good to 
them. He had no wish to retard or to 
depreciate the work of education; his 
argument was that, the rate in many 
parishes being more than equivalent to a 
6d. Income Tax, thefarmers undoubtedly 
paid more than their fair contribution to 
the educational funds. The education 
rate had sometimes been said to be a tax 
upon landowners; but, if that was so, it 
ought to be levied upon them in the first 
instance. Again, while the farmers 
paid more than their proper share of the 
expense, they were, at the same time, 
not fairly represented on the rural 
boards; so that it often happened that 
one class controlled the education of a 
district and another found the money. 
He was decidedly of opinion that some 
plan should be adopted by which the 
national system of education might be 
supported by national funds. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“‘a larger proportion of the Education Rate 
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than at present be defrayed out of the Imperial 
Exchequer,’’—(Colonel Barne,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question ag rye “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. DUCKHAM corroborated the 
statement of his hon. and gallant Friend, 
that the education rates pressed heavily 
upon the farmers. It had always been 
thought desirable that the education of a 
place should be locally controlled; but that 
advantage was gained at a most serious 
expense to one section of the rural com- 
munity, and was as unjust as a large 
and partial increase of the Income Tax. 
That being the case, the ratepayers, and 
particularly the tenant farmers, had a 
genuine grievance, which they not un- 
reasonably asked to have redressed. He 
trusted the day was not far distant when 
an inquiry would be made into the inci- 
dence of local taxation. 

Mr. MUNDELLA thought that the 
question before the House was one of 
the incidence of taxation rather than of 
education itself. If the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had inquired thoroughly 
into the question of the grant in aid 
given by the Government, he would have 
found that the Exchequer contributed 
much more than its fair share of the 
cost of education, and that there was no 
country in the world that contributed so 
much for the promotion of education 
from Imperial taxation as did our own. 
He was glad to see that the noble Lord 
who had preceded him in Office (Lord 
George Hamilton), had been present 
during the debate; and he had no doubt 
that the noble Lord, had he retained his 
official position, would have been alto- 
gether opposed to schemes for increasing 
the grants to education. In this country 
the grants, which were extremely liberal, 
had been enormously augmented during 
the last 20 years, and the proportion of 
rates to the grants was now compara- 
tively small. The total amount contri- 
buted from the Imperial funds for the 
maintenance of schools was £580,000 in 
1870; now it reached £1,828,000; and 
the totalamount fromrates was £636,000. 
The subscriptions to voluntary schools 
amounted to £754,000 last year ; and the 
children’s school fees contributed more to 
the cost of teaching and maintenance than 
the rates and the voluntary subscriptions 
put together. The proportion of cost of 
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education borne out of the rates in this 
country was only 13°4 per cent, and no 
country in the world which professed to 
educate its children taxed its people so 
lightly on local rates as our own. In 
the United States not 1s. of the State 
funds was given to education; but the 
schools were common and open to every 
child. In Massachusetts, the cost per 
annum for each child was £6 10s., and 
25 per cent of the taxation of the State 
went to pay for education. In Switzer- 
land, a much poorer country than Eng- 
land, the school rates were four times as 
high. He confessed his surprise at what 
he had heard from the hon. and gallant 
Member for Suffolk; he had thought 
that such ideas were dead. The hon. 
and gallant Member’s speech, from first 
to last, was a panegyric on ignorance. 
He said that the farmers were no better 
off for having educated labourers. The 
Scotch felt the value of education much 
more keenly than the English, and 
they paid three times as much as 
they in England did to educate their 
labourers. The education of the Scotch 
hind or shepherd was such, in fact, that, 
if they proposed to extend it to the 
labourers in England, hon. Members 
opposite would stand aghast. They 
would have much to do with science and 
skill in the agriculture of the future ; 
and to say that it was no advantage to 
have educated men in dealing with com- 
plicated machinery andimproved methods 
was out of the question; and he was 
amazed that any hon. Member could get 
up and make such a statement. In re- 
gard to the incidence of the education 
rate, he was not prepared to say that the 
landlord should not pay a larger propor- 
tion than at present; but that was a 
matter which hardly came within the 
cognizance of the Education Department. 
The hon. and gallant Member mentioned 
two instances of great hardship to far- 
mers. One farmer, it appeared, paid 
£110 9s. a-year for rates and taxes, and 
£340 for labour. Well, out of that 
£110 9s., the amount paid towards the 
education rate was only £5 a-year. Yet 
it was said this was the last straw that 
was to break the camel’s back. He 
hoped Englishmen had learnt that 
there was no better investment for their 
money than that they expended on the 
education of the children of the country. 
The hon. and gallant Member, who re- 
presented the agricultural interest, said 
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the farmers suffered by reason of the 
scarcity of the labour of children. What 
were the conditions of children’s labour 
in agriculture? If a child could pass 
the 3rd Standard at 10 years of age 
that child was free to work full-time for 
the rest of his life. Did hon. Members 
want to put children to work before they 
were 10 years of age, before they had 
gained the little knowledge implied in 
the 8rd Standard? Mr. Barrow, who 
formerly sat in that House, and who was 
areal farmer’s friend, used to say that 
10 years of age was quite soon enough 
for any boy to be employed in agricul- 
ture, and that, even then, he ought only 
to work half-time. Again, Mr. C. Paget, 
formerly M.P. for Nottingham, intro- 
duced the half-time system on his own 
farm, and said the half-time labour of 
educated boys was more valuable than 
the full-time labour of boys who were 
not educated. They must all sympa- 
thize with the condition of the farmers 
at this moment; but, for Heaven’s sake, 
let them not talk in that House of re- 
ducing their loss by keeping our people 
in ignorance! He hoped the hon. and 
gallant Member would not go to a divi- 
sion, as it would be a proceeding hardly 
creditable to the House of Commons on 
a question of this character. In con- 
clusion, the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pressed a hope that hon. Members 
would forgive him if he had spoken 
rather warmly on the course which had 
been taken. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE regretted the 
great disadvantage under which the 
Government laboured owing to the ab- 
sence of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board from such a discussion. 
The matter was really a local taxation 
question, and the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken had expended a 
great deal of virtuous indignation which 
was somewhat misplaced. The right 
hon. Gentleman had totally misappre- 
hended the gist of his hon. and gallant 
Friend’s speech. So far from affirming 
that education was of little importance 
ascompared with agricultural prosperity, 
his hon. and gallant Friend had com- 
menced his remarks by saying that edu- 
cation was of the highest national im- 
portance; and, this being so, he proceeded 
to remark that the nation ought to con- 
tribute very largely to it. Fortunately, 
the voluntary system of education had 
not yet been entirely superseded by the 
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action of the school boards; and it was 
in consequence of the prevalence of these 
voluntary schools that the educational 
grievance of the country was still of a 
local and exceptional kind. The real 
grievance which lay at the root of the 
question was the manner which the 
tenant farmers were assessed in the 
rating system of this country. The 
farmer had to contribute towards the 
education of the children on an utterly 
unjust basis; and he was further injured 
by being deprived of the useful labour 
of the children whom he could formerly 
employ at seasons of the year when there 
were occupations specially suited for 
children. He thought that his hon. 
and gallant Friend was perfectly justified 
in bringing this question forward, and 
that he had not fairly laid himself open 
to the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT belonged 
to a party in the Church which had 
shown in the most practical manner the 
importance they attached to national 
education. On their behalf he repu- 
diated the idea that they were not the 
real friends of the education of the 
people. But, although he had been a 
great supporter of the voluntary system, 
he had also worked actively in the con- 
duct of education under the school board 
system. The difficulty was how to adapt 
the latter system to the country dis- 
tricts. He did not go quite the length 
of his hon. and gallant Friend, and 
say that a larger share of the cost of 
education ought to be thrown on the 
national funds. Indeed, he should be 
sorry to lessen local interests in the 
schools. His hon. and gallant Friend 
said that the board schools cost 8s. 
or 9s. a-head more than voluntary 
schools ; but he did not go far enough, 
for he might have shown that the educa- 
tion in the board schools was not better 
than in the voluntary schools, notwith- 
standing the extra charges. ll this 
showed that something was wrong in 
the system of education carried on by 
the board schools. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON ad- 
mitted that there was a certain amount 
of force in many of the objections urged 
to the operations of the school board 
system in rural districts. There was no 
doubt, for instance, that the rate in some 
places was enormously high. The actual 
amount of the education rate was nearly 





£1,400,000. At the present moment 
there were 134 parishes in which it was 
at ls. and over; 177 in which it was 
below 1s., but above 9d.; and 448 in 
which it was below 9d., and above 6d. 
One cause of the rate being so heavy 
was that in some of the districts the 
children were not regular in their attend- 
ance at the board schools, the result 
being that, although accommodation had 
been provided at considerable expense, 
the children did not earn the Parliamen- 
tary grant. The Vice President of the 
Council had rather hinted that landlords 
ought to contribute a larger portion of 
the rate. But, in truth, most economists 
considered that the entire incidence of 
the rate ultimately fell on landlords; 
consequently, he did not see how it was 
possible that they could pay more. But, 
supposing the principle were adopted 
that a large proportion of the educa- 
tional rate should be paid out of the 
Imperial Exchequer, what would be the 
result? It would be that board schools 
alone would benefit—a result which he 
could hardly suppose was desired by the 
supporters of the Motion, many of whom 
were in favour of the maintenance of 
voluntary schools. He believed the 
agricultural interest would find, when 
they came to understand the meaning of 
the Bill which had been introduced by 
the Vice President of the Council, that 
it would really do more to remedy the 
evils of which they complained than 
almost any other proposal which was 
likely to be adopted. He hoped his 
hon. and gallant Friend would be satis- 
fied with the discussion, and would not 
press the Motion. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 114; Noes 
86: Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 82.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — STOCK- 
PORT SCHOOL BOARD. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HOPWOOD, in drawing atten- 
tion to the circumstances in which the 
Stockport School Board had been dis- 
solved, remarked that this matter was 
one of grave moment to the borough, 
but in a still larger degree to the cause 
of education ; and that he hoped to ex- 
tract some public statement from those 
answerable for the abolition of the board 
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in justification of the act which they had 
perpetrated in the autumn of last year. 
He was at a loss to understand why a 
board which had been so highly praised 
for its success should have been dealt 
with in this manner. Time after time 
it had been cited in that House as an 
example, in its earlier days, of excellent 
work done in securing the attendance of 
children in the schools under its charge. 
Here was a notable instance of a large 
town deprived of its school board, and 
he wished to extract some reason for the 
course which had been followed by those 
who, at the time, presided over the Edu- 
cation Department. Heknewtheopinions 
of the majority of the town council coin- 
cided with those of the Ministry then in 
power. He knew also that the majority 
of the school board were denomination- 
alist, and opposed to the free action of the 
school board system. The first body, by 
the statutory majority, asked for dis- 
solution ; and the latter, by a majority, 
performed the ‘‘ happy despatch ”’ of it- 
self by its own consent. But he knew 
also the majority of both included the 
same political leaders; while the minority, 
in each case, was made up of by far the 
largest employers of labour, and those 
who were most interested in the schooling 
of half-timers, who were, as a class, most 
unpopular with first-class denominational 
schools. Indeed, he and his Colleague 
had been, several years before, requested 
by the school board to apply to the then 
Vice President (Lord Sandon) to draw 
forth—in which they had succeeded—a 
severe rebuke to the denominational 
schools for their refusal to receive those 
unprofitable scholars. The majority of 
the town council represented a rating 
in the pound of £4,580, while the 
minority was assessed at £6,600—who 
must, therefore, bear the largest portion 
of the expenditure. There were two 
reasons which might have operated in 
the minds of the petitioners. First, a 
doubt as to what might be the result of 
the next election; secondly, that two 
excellent schools, the Hanover and the 
British, had been offered by their mana- 
gers to the board upon easy conditions, 
to be adopted as board schools, and this, 
under the terms of the Act of Parliament, 
would have made dissolution impossible. 
When that Act was passing—he meant 
the Act of the late Government of 1876, 
and Mr. Pell’s Clause, giving the power 
to dissolve, was debated—he and others 
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had pointed out that the Stockport School 
Board, so useful, and so much praised, 
might be dissolved ; but Lord Sandon 
answered that the Act was only intended 
to apply to those which were worthless 
and unnecessary. But now, what he had 
suggested as possible, and was told was 
not so, had come to pass; and they would 
see the insufficiency of the reasons put 
forward, which were answered at the 
time, and the Department was besought, 
by a memorial signed by 950 inhabitants, 
not to dissolve the board. First, was the 
plea of expense; elections would cost, 
every three years, £280. Well, that 
seemed no great matter. Next, was the 
rate; but that was something beneath 
1d. in the pound, and the annual cost 
was only £750 a-year. If efficiency was 
secured for that, the charge did not 
weigh very heavily. The crowning rea- 
son was that there was a sufficiency of 
school accommodation ; that the schools 
afforded places for 10,000, whereas only 
8,054 places were required. But it ap- 
peared the weekly attendance was 8,492. 
There was, besides, some doubt about 
the figures, which were in part founded 
on estimates ; and they all knew that the 
school age had been raised from 13 to 
14, and, as he had shown, there had been 
neglect of the half-timers. Now, the 
gentlemen who were so anxious to de- 
prive the town of a valuable institution 
were very pertinacious. It appeared, by 
the Papers which had been laid on the 
Table, that they telegraphed repeatedly 
for an interview, which the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) found to be in- 
convenient, but at last yielded to their 
importunate requests. Well, it did not 
appear that the Education Department 
made inquiry on the spot to ascertain 
how far the reasons enumerated were 
justifiable, or were answered by those 
who objected. Some of these he would 
give, others he had already given. He 
did not deny, if the figures put forward 
on the one side were undisputed, that 
there was a sufficiency of accommoda- 
tion ; but he contended that ‘‘ sufficient” 
ought to include “suitable,” and if they 
found, as was the case, that several of 
the schools were in the same street and 
neighbourhood, while other large dis- 
tricts and neighbourhoods were without 
schools altogether, it could not be said 
that the accommodation was “‘sufficient.”’ 
It was a monstrous thing that children 
should, in a large and wealthy town, 
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have to walk long distances in all wea- 
thers ; and the two-mile limit ought not 
to be insisted upon as applicable to life 
in towns. Then it was shown that, even 
under the school board, the average pay- 
ment per child had risen from 3d. to 33d., 
a rate extremely high as compared with 
that paid in many a large town. If the 
House would only consider what a tax 
an increase of {d. per head was upon a 
poor working-man who had, perhaps, 
four or five to pay for, it would be in a 
condition to compare that which had 
been estimated to amount to £1,700 or 
£1,800 a-year, with the miserable saving 
of £750 in the existing rate. Besides the 
school pence, in the better schools extra- 
vagant charges were made for books and 
materials. What chance had the poor 
half-timer under such a system, in re- 
spect of whose education the employer 
could only deduct 3d. a-week? But if 
this was so under the board, what was 
to be feared whenever its controlling 
influence was resumed? It had been 
shown, besides, since the dissolution 
that ‘‘farming”’ schools had become 
rife ; and he would refer hon. Members 
to the report of a trial before the County 
Court, from which it appeared that the 
managers of a school had handed it 
over to the master as his private specu- 
lation. Well, it seemed that this ques- 
tion of excessive charge had caused some 
little nervousness to the Ministers and 
‘‘My Lords,” though they would not 
save the only instrument which could 
restrain it, wrote to Her Majesty’s In- 
spector, Mr. Lomax, informing him of 
the statements made, and desired him 
“to watch it narrowly.” It was further 
urged upon the Privy Council that a 
large number of Protestant children 
were in the Roman Catholic schools. 
As an indication of the decay of religious 
jealousy he should rejoice in this; but 
if it arose from the superiority of such 
schools in point of moderate charge, and 
the insufficiency of suitable accommoda- 
tion elsewhere, he should protest against 
it as he would against the coercion of 
Roman Catholic children into Protestant 
schools from like causes. Parishes and 
districts were pointed out by name as 
deficient in schools. Two had been, it 
was true, since erected by private bene- 
volence—he believed mainly by those 
who sympathized with the minority whom 
he represented as objecting to the dis- 
solution. Still, the accommodation was 





far from sufficient in the sense he had 
insisted on. The ‘‘ reasons” given by 
the Privy Council for the dissolution, in 
accordance with the Act of Parliament 
which required that they should be laid 
before the House, were meagre indeed, 
and merely stated that there was suffi- 
cient school accommodation, and that 
the board was unnecessary. And so it 
seemed that the education of Stockport 
was handed over to a mere attendance 
committee, and of Her Majesty’s In- 
spector to ‘‘ watch it narrowly.” Was 
he not right in his Motion—‘ that the 
dissolution was unjustifiable and inju- 
rious to the interests of education?” It 
appeared by the Papers laid before the 
House that similar attacks had been 
made on Congleton, Macclesfield, and 
Stalybridge School Boards; but, happily, 
circumstances had saved them from an- 
nihilation, and on Stockport alone, of 
large towns, had been inflicted this dis- 
grace. Three boards in rural districts, 
in villages whose names were not known 
to fame, had been, perhaps, rightly dis- 
solved. He now, in the cause of educa- 
tion in the borough, in the interests of 
the children, in the name of the largest 
employers of labour, for the protection 
of the half-timers, asked for inquiry at 
the hands of the Government. That in- 
quiry should extend to the charges for 
education, the number and position of 
the schools, the ‘‘farming’”’ of schools, 
and like matters, with the view to the 
exercise of the power contained in the 
Act of 1876, inserted as an Amendment 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), enabling the Government to 
restore the school board. Unfortunately, 
as a division had just been taken on a 
prior Motion, on the Question that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, he was pre- 
cluded from formally moving his Motion; 
but he did hope that the Government 
would restore to Stockport the useful in- 
stitution it had lost. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that as he was at the Education Office at 
the time of the dissolution of the Stock- 
port School Board, and as he gave a 
great deal of time to the matter, he 
should like to say a few words on the 
subject. The hon. and learned Member 
for Stockport had interlarded his obser- 
vations with a great many insinuations. 
He had suggested that the action of the 
Education Depetnane had been very 
much influenced by the action of various 
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political bodies. He did not know whe- 
ther the hon. and learned Member seri- 
ously made those statements; but he 
could only say that they were utterly 
without foundation. The facts of the 
case were very simple. By the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, the school boards were 
established for two purposes—to supply 
school accommodation, and to enforce 
school attendance. By the Act of 1876, 
school attendance committees were sub- 
stituted for school boards, so far as con- 
cerned the compulsory attendance of 
children at school. That alteration in 
the law was made with the concurrence 
of a large majority in the House. To- 
wards the close of the discussion of the 
Bill, the hon. Member for South Leices- 
tershire (Mr. Pell) moved an Amend- 
ment which was sanctioned after a 
long and acrimonious discussion. That 
Amendment provided that if a majority 
of two-thirds of the local authority 
who, in the first instance, required the 
school board to be established, should 
come to the conclusion that it was 
no longer wanted, then the Education 
Department was given power to dissolve 
that school board, under certain con- 
ditions. But there was one condition 
which was necessary beforea school board 
could be dissolved. It was necessary 
that the board to be dissolved should 
not be in possession of any elementary 
school. The Motion carrying that 
amendment of the clause into effect was 
assented to by the Government; and, 
therefore, the law at the present time 
was that no school board which main- 
tained any elementary school could be 
dissolved. The next Motion made on 
the discussion of the Bill by the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Postmaster 
General was that no school board which 
had enacted compulsory bye-laws should 
be dissolved, or should come under the 
operation of the clause as to dissolution. 
That Motion was rejected by a large 
majority; and, consequently, nothing 
could be clearer than the power given 
by the Act of Parliament, that the dis- 
solution of a school board should only 
be allowed where it had no elemen- 
tary schools; but that it should be 
allowed where the scheduled board was 
engaged in enforcing compulsory at- 
tendance. The Stockport School Board 
was in the position of having no elemen- 
tary schools maintained by it. About 
the commencement of last year he was 
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surprised by receiving a request, signed 
by the statutory majority of the Stock- 
port town council, asking that the 
Stockport School Board might be dis- 
solved. It appeared that the resolution 
had been come to by the town council 
by a majority of 32 to 13. Being anxious 
that the matter should be fully and fairly 
discussed, the Education Department, 
by his direction, sent the request to the 
School Board of Stockport, in order to 
obtain their opinion on the matter. He 
was bound to say that he was very much 
surprised when he received a communi- 
cation from the Stockport School Board, 
in which they decided, by a majority 
of 6 to 8, for their own dissolution. 
The Education Department had pre- 
viously investigated the facts of the case; 
but it then consented to receive deputa- 
tions from each of the bodies in question. 
The Lord President and himself had 
long interviews with those deputations, 
and heard their views at great length. 
Then the whole facts were sent back to 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools at 
Stockport. Eventually, after obtaining 
the decision of Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools, and after having personal 
communications with the majorities and 
minorities on the Stockport School 
Board, and of the Stockport town 
council, the Education Department 
came to the conclusion that this was 
a case in which dissolution was de- 
sirable, and, therefore, the request was 
acceded to. It was clear, from the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member, that he 
did not understand the position of the 
Stockport School Board. It had no 
power whatever to create or build any 
schools until there was a deficiency of 
school accommodation. He had stated 
that an attempt was made to hand over 
to them certain schools, the expenses of 
maintenance of which were at present 
defrayed by voluntary subscriptions, and 
these it was desired to place under the 
control of the board. An enormous 
majority of the inhabitants of Stockport 
were in favour of a dissolution of the 
board ; but the remainder were in favour 
of the school board system. Some of 
these bodies wished to transfer their 
schools to the school boards ; their ob- 
ject, apparently, being to make the whole 
of the inhabitants of Stockport pay a 
rate for the maintenance of their schools. 
It was clear to the Education Depart- 
ment, at the moment such a proposal 
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was made, or attempted to be carried 
out, that so strong was the feeling in 
Stockport on the subject that the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants would have 
at once voluntarily built schools suffi- 
cient to supply all the needs of the 
place. Therefore, there could not pos- 
sibly be any deficiency in the amount of 
accommodation ; and it did not appear 
to the Department that the Stockport 
School Board was in a position in which 
their dissolution would be improper 
under the section of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. It was further ascertained that 
wherever school attendance committees 
had been formed in large towns, they 
had performed their duties most satis- 
factorily. Inquiries were made with 
regard to the working of the school at- 
tendance committees at Preston and 
other places, and there was no doubt 
that, whatever might be the difference 
of opinion as to the respective advan- 
tages of a school board and a school 
attendance committee, the latter most 
satisfactorily performed its duties. In 
Birkenhead and Preston the school at- 
tendance committees had given great 
satisfaction. They were maintained at 
smaller cost; and there was no reason 
whatever to infer that if the Stockport 
School Board was dissolved, and its 
duties were transferred to a school at- 
tendance committee, that there would 
be any diminution in the attendance. 
What most impressed him was the in- 
terviews that he had with the members 
of the school board and of the town 
council. The two gentlemen who most 
strongly supported the dissolution of 
the board were its chairman and 
vice chairman. They stated, most un- 
hesitatingly, that, in their opinion, the 
school attendance committee would be 
as well able to carry on the duties of the 
school board as it was; and that, 
while they would have equal efficiency, 
they would have no greater cost. 
After hearing those expressions of 
opinion, and giving due consideration to 
all the facts he had mentioned, it was 
decided to dissolve the school board. 
The hon. and learned Member had 
alleged that this dissolution had been 
injurious to the interests of education. 
He might inform him, however, that 
the Mayor of Stockport, who was chair- 
man of the school attendance com- 
mittee, and formerly chairman of the 
school board, had written him a letter, 
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in which he had informed him that the 
attendance at the schools for the first 
six months of the present year had in- 
creased poor fia over that of the 
corresponding period last year; and so far 
from there being any falling off in the 
attendance, it hadimproved. There was 
one question which the Department had 
very carefully to consider, When the 
minority of the Stockport School Board 
came before them, they complained that 
the fees, in certain instances, were so 
high that it was not possible for the 
children to pay them. During the 
spring of 1879 there existed exceptional 
distress in Stockport, and there was a 
difficulty in getting the managers to 
admit children who could not pay more 
than a 3d. fee, the maximum sum allowed 
by statute to be paid on their behalf by 
the Guardians. A plain intimation 
was given by the Department to the 
Stockport School Board that if the De- 
partment had any reason to believe that 
the fees which the managers of those 
voluntary schools exacted from children 
were more than the Guardians paid, the 
Department would not hesitate to make 
use of the power intrusted to it by Act 
of Parliament. Therefore, though the 
Stockport School Board was dissolved, 
special instructions were sent down to 
Her Majesty’s Inspector that he should 
most carefully keep his eye upon the 
fees charged in various schools, in order 
that they might not be beyond the ability 
of the parents of the children. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated that 
certain fees of various children amounted 
to 9d. It was within his (Lord George 
Hamilton’s) recollection that at the time 
the Stockport School Board was dis- 
solved the average fee was 3?d., and, 
until raised during the last three or four 
years, had been only 3}¢. He did not 
know whether it was necessary for him 
to go further into the subject. There 
was one thing, however, connected with 
the inquiry which he ought to mention. 
When the minority found that all the 
facts they produced upon investigation 
turned out either to be exaggerated or 
capable of explanation, they took refuge 
in two arguments. Considering that 
they were advocates of non-sectarian 
education, and also represented the Radi- 
cal party in Stockport, the first argu- 
ment was rather a peculiar one. They 
said—‘‘It is quite true true we may 
be in the minority on these two repre- 
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sentative bodies, but our minority is 
richer than the majority.” He could 
not help thinking that if the argument 
had any weight whatever, it ought to 
have weight in those districts of England 
where, as a rule, those upon school boards 
were the small ratepayers, and repre- 
sented the small owners of property. 
The second argument raised was that if 
the school board were dissolved, the 
town would be deprived of the advan- 
tage of each denomination managing its 
own schools; for no clergyman and Ca- 
tholic priest would be able to sit upon 
the town council, into whose hands the 
management would fall. It certainly 
must have been an extreme difficulty in 
which the minority were placed when 
they, as a non-sectarian body, positively 
produced arguments in favour of deno- 
minational education to the Department. 
Of course, he was unable to anticipate 
what Her Majesty’s present Government 
might do in this matter. He could only 
say that, so far as the late Government 
was concerned, no investigation could 
have been more impartial than that 
which was directed to be made. For 
some months they felt very strongly that 
in questions of that kind they ought to 
exercise the utmost discretion and care, 
more especially as it was supposed that 
their political opinions were in favour 
of the voluntary school system. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman distinctly 
insinuated that the school board was 
dissolved in deference to the opinions 
of some political body. It would be 
quite sufficient merely to refer to the 
facts of another case to prove how un- 
founded was that insinuation, and how 
anxious the Department was to act with 
perfect fairness and impartiality. The 
Stalybridge town council petitioned 
that their school board should be dis- 
solved, and that petition might have 
been at once acted upon and a dissolu- 
tion ordered. But the Department re- 
quested to have the opinion of the school 
board of the borough, and the majority 
of that body did not assent to its own 
dissolution. A short time afterwards a 
municipal election occurred, and con- 
siderable changes took place in the town 
council. Although it was perfectly com- 
petent for the Department to have dis- 
solved that school board upon the 
petition, yet a letter was directed to be 
addressed to the new municipal council, 
in order to see whether, after the elec- 
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tion had taken place, there was still a 
statutory majority in favour of a dissolu- 
tion of the school board. It was found 
that, owing to the changes that had 
taken place, it was exceedingly doubtful 
whether a majority of two-thirds of the 
new town council was in favour of the 
dissolution. The Department at once 
declined to entertain any further ques- 
tion of the dissolution of that school 
board. It seemed to him that that fact 
showed that the Department had acted 
with a sincere wish to forward the inte- 
rests of education, and with a sincere 
desire to carry out the object of the Act 
of Parliament. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex had 
said that he did not know what the pre- 
sent Government might do in this case, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport had called upon the Govern- 
ment to resuscitate the Stockport School 
Board. He might say that the state- 
ment of the noble Lord was strictly 
accurate with regard to everything that 
had taken place in this matter. He was 
called upon by a majority of the town 
conncil of Stockport—that was to say, 
by two-thirds of that body—to dissolve 
the Stockport School Board. The dis- 
cretion rested with him as to whether he 
would comply with the request or not; 
and, in the exercise of his discretion, he 
had no doubt the noble Lord felt that 
he was acting most in the interests of 
education by dissolving that school 
board. There was, however, something 
which would have weighed with him 
(Mr. Mundella) to prevent the dissolu- 
tion of that board. The noble Lord 
was quite aware that the school fees in 
Stockport were very much higher than 
the average fees throughout the country. 
The denominational schools of Stockport 
had taken advantage of their practical 
monopoly to raise their fees to a very 
high figure. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that that was during the existence of 
the school board. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that when 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire’s (Mr. Pell’s) unfortunate clause 
was under discussion in the House, the 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool 
(Viscount Sandon), then Vice President 
of the Education Department, said that 
it was not contemplated under that 
clause to dissolve such a school board 
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as that of Stockport. He ridiculed the 
notion of its being possible, and said that 
it was only a worthless and very small 
school board which could suffer disso- 
lution under the clause. Under no cir- 
cumstances whatever, he said, could the 
Stockport School Board ever be dis- 
solved. Yet one of the very first school 
boards to be dissolved under that clause 
was the school board of Stockport, 
which had always been held up by the 
Education Department as the very best 
school board of the country. He well 
remembered the Stockport School Board 
being held up as the model of all thata 
school board ought to be. Its adminis- 
tration was said to be most economical, 
and most efficient, and, altogether, it 
was a most model school board ; yet the 
noble Lord, in the exercise of his discre- 
tion, had seen fit to dissolve it. It 
seemed to him (Mr. Mundella) that it 
was avery unfortunate thing that any 
change that should take place in a town 
council should result in the dissolution 
of the local school authority. For 
nine years the Stockport School Board 
had done good work; but when a ma- 
jority was returned at the town council 
hostile to it, the result was its dissolu- 
tion. It seemed to him a most deplor- 
able thing that this clause of the Act 
should be allowed to operate in this 
manner. Hedid not mean to say that 
the noble Lord had in the least de- 
parted from the strict legal position in 
dissolving the Stockport School Board. 
The noble Lord was well aware that in 
many places where there very good 
school boards there were no board 
schools. The work of the school board 
in such cases consisted in enforcing com- 
pulsory attendance, and seeing that the 
fees were at the proper standard, that 
the education was efficient, and. alto- 
gether, to take care that everything in 
the best interests of education was re- 
garded. All that work the Stockport 
School Board was doing admirably. He 
fully admitted that a school attendance 
committee might bring children to school 
just as effectually as a school board; 
but a school attendance committee had 
not the same powers as a school board. 
In the town of Stockport there were a 
considerable number of Protestant chil- 
dren who had to attend Roman Catholic 
schools. He said, with all candour, that 
he should never be a party to forcing 
Catholic children into Protestant schools. 
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In his view, school accommodation must 
not only be sufficient and efficient, but 
must also be suitable. That was, it must 
be of a character which did not ‘inflict 
pain upon the consciences of the parents 
of the children. Therefore, while they 
wished to deal tenderly with the con- 
sciences of Roman Catholics, he thought 
they were, in all fairness, bound to do 
the same with regard to Protestants. It 
was alleged that 300 Protestant children 
in Stockport were now forced to attend 
Roman Catholic schools. The noble 
Lord had spoken of a Radical minority. 
He did not know whether the Radicals 
were in a minority in Stockport or not; 
but, certainly, the two hon. Members 
representing Stockport in that House 
were supported by that Party. Con- 
sidering that the Radical minority had 
sent his hon. Friends to that House, it 
was fair to assume that they were not 
quite so much in a minority as the noble 
Lord seemed to think. If he were called 
upon to resuscitate the Stockport School 
Board, some preliminary forms must be 
gone through before it could be done. 
Before anything could be done by him 
something must be done by the borough, 
and it must be shown, in accordance 
with the section of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, that there was not a sufficient 
amount of school accommodation, or that 
it was not suitable, and the forms pre- 
scribed by the Act must be complied 
with. It did not rest with him to take 
any steps in this matter at all until called 
upon in that way. Neither in Stockport 
nor anywhere else should he be induced, 
under any circumstances, either to satisfy 
his Friends on this side of the House, or 
to gratify any Party feeling, to act con- 
trary to the spirit of the Education Act 
of 1870. It must be shown that the 
accommodation of Stockport was either 
insufficient or unsuitable; and, if that 
were shown, then the Department would 
know how to deal with the case. He 
thought that his hon. and learned Friend 
had done all that was necessary to vindi- 
cate his case by bringing it before the 
House. The noble Lord was strictly 
within the law when he exercised his 
discretion as he had done; but he must 
say, frankly, that he should have hesi- 
tated long before he would have de- 
troyed the Stockport School Board. 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
if he might be permitted, he would make 





an explanation. It had been stated that 
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400 Protestant children had been forced 
to attend Roman Catholic schools. He 
might say that that statement was in- 
vestigated by the Department. The 
allegation was true that there were a 
certain number, about 60, Protestant 
children in attendance at Roman Catholic 
schools ; but that did not arise from any 
want of sufficient accommodation in 
Protestant schools. The reason why 
those children were sent to the Roman 
Catholic schools was that the fees at 
those schools were exceptionally low; 
and, therefore, the parents preferred to 
send their children to them. 


ARMY (TRELAND)—AUXILIARY FORCES 
—THE LIEUTENANT - COLONEL OF 
THE ANTRIM MILITIA. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that he considered 
it his duty to make some observations on 
a matter of which he had given Notice. 
During the latter end of the last Par- 
liament he asked a Question of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the then 
Secretary of State for War (Colonel Stan- 
ley), to the following effect :—He asked 
him— 

“Whether it was the fact that on the 29th 
day of July 1879, the following charges were 
brought against the Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Antrim Artillery Militia, viz., of having, during 
the training of June 1879, been frequently in- 
toxicated and disorderly ; if so, were the charges 
investigated, and, if not, whether the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman could explain the reason 


for its not being investigated; and, further, 


whether, if the charges were investigated, they 
were substantiated ? ”” 

Those were charges against Lord Mas- 
sereene, who had lately been appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Louth. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the then Secretary of State for War, in 
reply, said that the person who had 
brought the charges had withdrawn 
them; but he further said that he was 
not able to give any information as to 
the reason of the withdrawal He (Mr. 
Biggar) did not consider it his duty to 
press the matter any further at that time. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had taken the course that he thought best, 
and he brought no charge against him 
for the way in which he had used his 
discretion. He had thought it his duty 
to bring the matter again before the 
present Parliament ; and an opportunity 
would be given to the noble Lord, if 
the charges were proved, to withdraw 
from the too official position which he 
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occupied—for, if these charges were true, 
it:was impossible that he could retain 
either position. Neither during the 
present Parliament, nor during the 
reign of the late Administration, had 
the noble Lord withdrawn from his 
official position; and, therefore, he con- 
sidered it his duty to bring the matter 
before the Government first, and after- 
wards before the House. Personally, 
he was unacquainted with Lord Masse- 
reene, and he was speaking as one en- 
tirely free from any personal bias in the 
matter. It seemed to him that the 
colonel of a regiment held a high posi- 
tion, in which it was of the highest im- 
portance that his character should be 
unimpeachable. He would very shortly 
attempt to show that the conduct, from 
time to time, of Lord Massereene had 
been quite the reverse of what he had 
described.. He did not know whe- 
ther he justly estimated the duty of the 
Government or the responsibility of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers; but he believed 
that if a charge was brought with- 
out reserve against the acting colonel 
of a regiment, it was, at least, the 
duty of the Government to investi- 
gate the charge, and, if they were found 
to be true, to deal with the case on its 
merits. If Lord Massereene were inno- 
cent of the charges brought against him, 
of course he would hold to his position as 
before; but if, on the other hand, it was 
found that any charges he (Mr. Biggar) 
might make were true, then he thought 
it was the duty of the Government to 
see that justice was done, and that the 
noble Lord should be removed from the 
position which he now held. He wished 
to point out the important position occu- 
pied by a lieutenant colonel, and the 
necessity that he should set a good ex- 
ample to the other officers. They knew 
that the Militia were only embodied for 
a short time, and it was of the highest 
importance that, during that time, train- 
ing and discipline should be kept up 
amongst them to the greatest possible 
extent ; and it was extremely necessary 
that a lieutenant colonel should set a 
good example to the rest of the regi- 
ment. With regard to the official posi- 
tion of the lord lieutenant of a county, 
he considered that he should be a per- 
son at whom no stones could be thrown ; 
and, therefore, the circumstances to 
which ne was about to allude were de- 
serving of the early attention of Her 
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Majesty’s Government. It was desir- 
able that Lord Lieutenants of counties 
should be noblemen and gentlemen, 
whose characters should bear the strictest 
investigation ; and he would ask the in- 
dulgence of the House while he read a 
few extracts from a document relating 
to the charges against Lord Massereene. 
It appeared that his Lordship had been 
seen walking about the streets of 
Carrickfergus with his eyes black. 

Mr CALLAN asked, Whether it was 
customary for an hon. Member of the 
House to make unsupported statements 
of this kind? He would ask whether 
it was decent to do so? 

Mx. BIGGAR said, he had already 
stated that he was speaking ex parte. 
If it should be advisable to move for a 
Committee, he would, he believed, be 
able to prove every charge which he was 
making. There had been no oppor- 
tunity of bringing these matters before 
the House at an earlier period of the 
Session. The first pei ve against 
Lord Massereene was that he had not 
attended parades, and was absent dur- 
ing the inspection of the regiment on 
the 25th of June, 1879. His absence 
was brought under the notice of the 
inspecting officer, Colonel Lukin, by the 
officer in command. On the 25th of 
June, 1879, the then lieutenant colonel, 
and Lord Lieutenant of Louth, ordered 
a pair of scissors to be brought, and 
Lieutenant Cornwall’s hair to be cut. 
He would read another paragraph. 

“Tt isa fact that during the training of the 
Antrim Artillery, in 1875, the then lieutenant 
colonel, and Lord Lieutenant of Louth, drove 
along the public road one Sabbath day in broad 
daylight in a state of intoxication; and it is 
also a fact that, on the evening of the same day, 
when mad drunk at mess, he threatened to 
shoot one of the officers—Captain—now Major 
Craig—in fact, he was so drunk that he slipped 
off his chair.” 

Mr. CHILDERS asked what docu- 
ment the hon. Member for Cavan had 
quoted ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was reading 
from a statement supplied to him, the 
truth of which he would undertake to 
prove. He had purposely abstained 
from occupying the attention of the 
House by reading the whole of the docu- 
ments in his possession, because he did 
not think it desirable that long extracts 
of the kind should be read. On the Ist 


of July, 1879, Mr. Cornwall wrote to the 
commanding officer complaining of the 
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outrage upon his son. In reply to that 
complaint, a letter was received from the 
Adjutant General in Dublin, stating that 
the matter should be inquired into; 
whereupon Mr. Cornwall replied that he 
was prepared to substantiate the charges 
brought against Lord Massereene. He 
had given a part of the charges supplied 
to him with reference to the conduct of 
Lord Massereene, which, in his opinion, 
and in the opinion of most people, was 
very injurious in the neighbourhood 
where,the Militia congregated. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War to investigate the 
charges which had been brought, from 
time to time, against Lord Massereene ; 
and, if he wished, he would submit to 
him the whole of the dates and par- 
ticulars in connection with the circum- 
stances which had occurred. If the 
charges were not substantiated, Lord 
Massereene would, of course, continue to 
occupy the position which he then held. 
If, on the other hand, it was shown 
that they were well founded, the right 
hon. Gentleman, he thought, would only 
be doing his duty to allow his Lordship 
to retire into that private life which, 
probably, he would not very much adorn. 
Mr. CHILDERS said, that he must 
express his extreme surprise at the 
manner in which these charges had 
been made. That an hon. Member 
should have omitted to read the most 
material part of the correspondence of 
which he could not possibly be ignorant, 
he ventured to say had never before 
happened in that House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, during the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, asked his Predecessor a Question 
with regard to Lord Massereene, and 
his Predecessor had given an answer 
which, in his opinion, ought to have 
been conclusive, and the hon. Gentleman 
had apparently so accepted it at the time, 
for he then took no further proceeding 
in the matter. A few weeks, however, 
after the commencement of the present 
Session, the hon. Member, notwithstand- 
ing the answer he had received, brought 
up the subject again, when he (Mr. 
Childers) had simply repeated the answer 
given by his Predecessor; and the House, 
on that occasion, showed itself so as- 
tonished at the course taken by the hon. 
Member for Cavan that he had been 
almost precluded from answering the 
final part of the Question, and, with the 
consent and approval of the House, he 
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left the matter where it had been left by 
his Predecessor. Of the persons con- 
nected with this case he knew nothing 
whatever except from what appeared in 
the official Papers—namely, that towards 
the end of the month of July, 1879, Mr. 
Cornwell, the father of a subaltern officer 
in Lord Massereene’s Militia regiment, 
wrote a letter accusing Lord Massereene 
of drunkenness, and making complaints 
against him with reference to his habits, 
and also referring to an act designated as 
a practical joke, and committed in very 
bad taste, by an officer of the regiment 
on young Mr. Cornwall in the presence 
of Lord Massereene. Lord Massereene 
had been called upon for an explanation, 
both as to the charge of intoxication and 
as to the practical joke. But he wished 
to draw the attention of the House to the 
fact that the hon. Gentleman had omitted 
to state that shortly after Lord Masse- 
reene had been called upon to give these 
explanations, Mr. Cornwall, his accuser, 
addressed a letter to the military autho- 
rities in Ireland, entirely withdrawing 
the charges which had been made. The 
hon. Member knew that this retraction 
had taken place, and yet he had again 
come forward in that House and brought 
these charges against Lord Massereene, 
which he knew to have been withdrawn 
by the person who made them, and, after 
reading them in detail, omitted to read 
the letter withdrawing them. The hon. 
Gentleman, in addressing his inquiry to 
his Predecessor in the last Parliament, 
had, on the 4th of March, asked whe- 
ther it was a fact that on the 29th of 
July certain charges had been made 
against an officer of Artillery Militia of 
having been frequently intoxicated; if 
so, whether those charges had been in- 
vestigated ; and, if they had been with- 
drawn, whether pressure or influence had 
been brought to bear upon the persons 
concerned? In reply to that Question, 
his right hon. and gallant Friend had 
stated that the charges alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Cavan had been with- 
drawn, and that a letterhad been received 
from Mr. Cornwall, asking permission to 
withdraw the charges that had been made. 
His right hon. and gallant Friend fur- 
ther stated that he bad no knowledge 
whatever of pressure having been brought 
to bear upon Mr. Cornwall to induce him 
to withdraw the charges, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland distinctly 
stated that he knew nothing of any such 
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pressure. It was to that withdrawal that 
the hon. Member for Cavan had entirely 
omitted to refer to-night. As to the 
foolish skylarking and practical jokes 
which had been played on Lieutenant 
Cornwall last year, the charge had been 
looked into, and Sir John Michel ad- 
dressed a letter to Lord Massereene, 
pointing out the folly of such proceed- 
ings, and expressing a hope that nothing 
of the kind would occur again. With 
that the matter ended; the serious charge 
had been withdrawn. But again, this 
year, the same gentleman who had 
made the charge wrote an extraordinary 
letter to the military authorities, full of 
abuse of Lord Massereene and his offi- 
cers, imputing tothem unfairness towards 
his son, and claiming for the latter pro- 
motion, which Lord Massereene was 
charged with preventing. Of course, 
Sir John Michel could not be expected 
to notice charges once withdrawn and 
revived in such a matter; but a proper 
answer had been given as to young Mr. 
Cornwall, to whom ample justice would, 
of course, be done. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the House would 
agree that this question required no fur- 
ther reply from him. They might trust 
to the impartial action of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland, who would 
see that proper discipline was observed 
in this Militia regiment, and justice done 
to its officers. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I did not suppress 
anything in my possession that could be 
said in favour of Lord Massereene. I did, 
however, keep back a great deal that 
was supplied to me. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Let there be no 
mistake on this subject. What I said 
was that the hon. Member omitted to 
mention that after that charge had been 
made, and the opportunity had been 
given to inquire into the subject, the 
person who made the charge entirely 
withdrew it. 

Mr. FINIGAN believed this matter 
had been very properly brought before 
the House. He was quite aware that 
the hon. Member for Cavan had not at 
his disposal so much intelligence as the 
right hon. Gentleman, and, no doubt, 
had he known as much as the right hon. 
Gentleman did, he would not have brought 
this question forward ; but, under all the 
circumstances, he must maintain that his 
hon. Friend had acted most fairly and 
rightly in raisingthe question. Customs 
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were sometimes much more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance; and, 
although it might be courteous, in con- 
sulting the dignity of the House, not to 
bring forward questions affecting gen- 
tlemen like Sir John Michel, still when 
matters were so bad, as he maintained 
this case was, he thought the matter 
should be ventilated in that House, 
which was the proper place for the re- 
dress of grievances. It was a matter of 
common knowledge also throughout Ire- 
land that the Government was not to be 
particular as to those whom it chose to 
place in judicial or military positions in 
Ireland. Moreover, it certainly did not 
look well that the Lord Lieutenant of any 
county in Ireland should have been guilty 
of acts, not, at all events, acts of sobriety, 
and although practical joking might be 
tolerated among young men of 18 to 25, 
he certainly thought it was not to be 
expected from an officer of that kind 
who held high military and civil posi- 
tions. He was very glad that these 
charges had been disproved; but, never- 
theless, he thought nothing had been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman to 
show that his hon. Friend had either 
made false charges or exaggerated ones. 
The matter really stood in this way. 
Certain charges were brought against 
Lord Massereene by a Mr. Cornwall, the 
father of one of the officers serving under 
him. Those charges ought to have led, 
and must have led, to an inquiry. But 
before that inquiry was held Mr. Corn- 
wall withdrew the charges; and the 
House had not the slightest evidence, or 
the slightest knowledge, why that with- 
drawal was made. It certainly was, at 
all events, a very suspicious thing that 
when an inquiry was about to be insti- 
tuted these charges should have been 
withdrawn; and it might have been 
that Mr. Cornwall withdrew them under 
some personal influence, or under some 
species of compromise, in the interests of 
his son. Afterwards—and he was not 
surprised at it—under a sense of some 
grievance inflicted on his son, he had re- 
peated those charges. He was not pre- 
pared to say that he would be inclined 
to believe anyone, whether he was Mr. 
Cornwall or anyone else, who first made 
charges, then withdrew them, and then 
reiterated them. At the same time, he 
thought that the right hon, Gentleman 
had been somewhat too hard upon his 
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though it might look harsh to bring 4 
matter up in this informal way, yet, 
on the other hand, he hoped Irish Mem- 
bers would always, whenever they had 
any grievance, bring it at once before 
the House, and have full light thrown 
on it, in order that they might endeavour 
to get some satisfaction for any mis- 
doings or wrongdoings. 

Mr. SEXTON entirely agreed with the 
view taken by his hon. Friend. The hon. 
Member for Cavan had brought forward 
a matter of exceedingly great gravity, 
and had done so, as he thought, in a 
manner befitting the seriousness of the 
subject. That hon. Member was not in 
the habit of erring upon the side of 
reserve. He was remarkable for the 
frankness of his public utterances, and 
he did not think he would wilfully keep 
back from any case anything essential 
to it. He believed his hon. Friend had 
said all he considered essential to the 
charge ; and he was ata loss to discover 
what was the justification for the attack 
made upon him by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. With regard to the 
circumstances of the withdrawal of Mr. 
Cornwall’s charge, he thought the gene- 
ral public would not be disposed to at- 
tach much importance to that fact. There 
were influences of various kinds that 
might be brought to bear upon a gen- 
tleman in the position of Mr, Cornwall. 
In acase like this the general public 
would certainly believe that charges so 
circumstantial, with dates, times, and 
places given, could hardly have arisen 
from a heated imagination. The with- 
drawal, therefore, required to be ex- 
plained. The charges made were of the 
utmost gravity, affecting a nobleman’s 
position of much power and dignity, and 
concerning the appointment of those who 
were intrusted with the administration 
of the law in Ireland. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that, if those who con- 
trolled the Civil and Military Services in 
that country had a proper desire to pre- 
serve the decency and efficiency of those 
Services, they would, whenever a case of 
this kind was brought under their no- 
tice, require that it should be fully in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. CALLAN observed, that it was 
scarcely necessary for him to say any- 
thing after the rebuke administered, and 
so properly administered, by the right 
hon. Gentleman to the hon. Member for 





hon. Friend the Member for Cavan. Al- 


Cavan. The right hon, Gentleman had, 
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however, confined himself to the charge 
as it affected Lord Massereene. But 
what were the facts connected with the 
introduction of the case to this House ? 
Last March the hon. Member for Cavan 
laced a Question on the Paper with re- 
feasiane to the colonel of the Antrim 
Militia. That Question was answered, 
and the answer was the first intimation 
that he had that anything was being 
said about the matter. Immediately 
after the answer was given, the hon. 
Member rose in his place and gave 
Notice that he would, on a future day, 
ask further Questions, and call atten- 
tion to certain matters. On that occa- 
sion the hon. Member did refer to cer- 
tain charges, the date of which, with all 
the frankness claimed for him, he had 
suppressed that day. The enemies of 
the nobleman in question, though they 
had ransacked their imagination for 
facts, had omitted to mention that the 
date of this Carrickfergus offence was 
some time in 1874. Why, if the hon. 
Gentleman wished to pursue this matter, 
did he not disclose the name of the 
gentleman who had furnished him with 
all this information? The charges had 
been furnished malignantly by a disap- 
pointed ex-officer of the Militia, by a 
man who was at one time an officer 
under Lord Massereene, and who was 
reported by his Lordship as unfit for 
his position—a charge which, upon in- 
vestigation, was fully borne out. He 
reported Lieutenant, now Major, Stone 
as unfit for military service; and, con- 
sequently, he was declared unfit for his 
post. That Major Stone now used as a 
vessel for his malice the hon. Member 
for Cavan, and brought forward charges 
not one of which had been substan- 
tiated. That Mr. Stone dare not, in 
fact, make these charges when he 
would be responsible for them. But 
rotected by the Privileges of the 

ouse, he made these slanderous 
charges through the hon. Member for 
Cavan; and that hon. Member had not 
gone to the slightest trouble in investi- 
gating for himself. In fact, he reck- 
lessly assailed the character of an absent 
man. His (Mr. Callan’s)own name had 
been most unnecessarily introduced into 
this discussion, and it had been stated 
that a brewer found money for his elec- 
tion. He had since that time gone 
through a Petition, tried by a Judge 
who was his political opponent. That 


Ur. Callan 
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Judge had certified that he came out 
with clean hands, and he gave him a 
certificate of character which Zhe Dublin 
Nail declared very few of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would receive at the 
hands of an Election Judge. Why, 
also, had Lord Massereene’s name been 
introduced as Lord Lieutenant of Louth ? 
In this matter he was merely affected 
as the colonel of the Antrim Militia. As 
Lord Lieutenant of Louth he could only 
say that during the six months that he 
had been appointed he had given emi- 
nent satisfaction to both Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Liberals, and Conservatives in 
the county by the manner in which he 
had discharged his duty. In fact, his 
character in that county was unassailed 
and irreproachable. His conduct as 
Lord Lieutenant stood out in high and 
creditable contrast to that of Lieutenants 
in other counties. He was a strong 
Conservative, as bitterly opposed in 
politics to him (Mr. Callan) as any man 
could be; and yet he must say that his 
appointments to the magistracy did him 
the greatest credit. The first appoint- 
ment was aman who now worthily filled 
the office of High Sheriff, and a Pro- 
testant; the second was the first ever 
made in that county of a Presbyterian, 
a gentleman tenant farmer, who also 
owned a great deal of land; and the 
third was a gentleman who, for 2] years, 
had been unanimously elected Chairman 
of the Board of Dundalk, and for 20 
years had filled the office of borough 
magistrate in that town. Now, when 
he was retiring from the Chairmanship 
of the Board, he was appointed by Lord 
Massereene a magistrate for the county. 
The three appointments thus made by 
the noble Lord had been Protestant, 
Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic, and 
he wished to God the Lord Lieutenants 
in other counties might make the same 
appointments and in the same order. If 
they had, there would be much more 
satisfaction than there was at present 
with regard to the magistrates in Ire- 
land. It was said that he had remon- 
strated with the hon. Member for bring- 
ing forward such a charge as this against 
Lord Massereene. But the character of 
Lord Massereene was well known, and 
the character of the hon. Member for 
Cavan was well known. He did not 
think Lord Massereene’s character would 
suffer by the contrast. He did remon- 
strate with that hon. Member for unne- 
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cessarily introducing into this matter the 
name of the Lord Lieutenant of Louth ; 
and he condescended to take the trouble 
to explain to the hon. Member the satis- 
faction which Lord Massereene had 
given to the people of the county. It 
would not be Parliamentary if he were 
to use the expletive which the hon. 
Member comtemptuously applied to his 
protest, and spoke of the opinions of his 
co-religionists of the county. He ob- 
served, also, that the hon. Member, 
during his speech, received instructions 
from an hon. Member near him. He 
did not know whether this charge was 
brought at the instigation or the sug- 
gestion of that hon. Member; but, at 
any rate, he saw that, during the course 
of his speech, the hon. Member for 
Cavan received suggestions from an ex- 
official of the War Office, who, when he 
was in Office, did not think it unbe- 
coming to supply outsiders with infor- 
mation obtained in his official capacity. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to Order. I ask your 
protection from an aspersion which I 
regard as simply abominable. I re- 
pudiate the insinuation which has been 
just thrown out with all the indignation 
of which I am capable. When I was at 
the War Office I supplied no one with 
information which would not be acces- 
sible to any member of the public; and, 
as to the present Motion, I did not sug- 
gest to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cavan any step he should take in this 
matter, and I may mention that when he 
showed me the documents on which he 
was about to rely— [‘‘ Order, order! ”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
hon. Member to rise to Order; but his 
object appears to be to give a denial to 
some statements which have been made. 
He is not in Order in doing that now; 
but after the hon. Member for Louth 
has concluded his remarks he can offer 
any explanation. 

Mr. CALLAN: I did not anticipate 
that denial would be given; because, 
unless Zhe Nation newspaper — with 
which it is suspected the hon. Member 
has some connection in the way of fur- 
nishing gratuitous information—unless 
that newspaper is at fault in reporting 
the speeches of the hon. Member during 
his election canvass, one of the principal 
grounds upon which he recommended 
himself to the votes of that constituency 
—[‘‘ Question, Question! ”] If I am 
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not allowed to give my explanation I 
will pass the matter by. But one of 
those grounds was that the hon. Mem- 
ber, when at the War Office, sup- 
plied hon. Members of this House with 
materials for contesting the Mutiny Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I have 
no connection with Zhe Nation news- 
paper, nor have I supplied information 
to The Nation newspaper in all my life 
in regard to military matters, or any- 
thing else. I never supplied any Mem- 
ber of this House with any information 
with respect to the Mutiny Bill, neither 
have I assisted any Member in this 
House with regard to that Bill, while 
it was in progress through the House ; 
and I entirely repudiate the insinuation. 
With regard to the statement I am 
alleged to have made during my can- 
vass— 

Mr. CALLAN: I rise to Order. I 
did not say, Sir, that the hon. Member— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order. The 
hon. Member for Queen’s County is in 
possession of the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: With 
regard, Sir, to any newspaper statement 
of any kind, or any report anywhere, or 
any statement by anybody, I have never 
made use of my position in the War 
Office to obtain information, or to com- 
municate that to individuals outside 
which I ought not to have communicated. 
I meet that assertion with the most em- 
phatic and indignant denial. I am per- 
fectly prepared to admit that in past 
years, as at present, I have assisted 
friends of mine, Members of this House, 
in understanding documents which are 
obtainable by any member of the public, 
and which are published by order of this 
House and sold in King Street to any- 
body who chooses to buy them, and in 
regard to which, perhaps, my acquaint- 
ance with the official documents may 
have been of advantage in facilitating 
their labours. I never, however, com- 
municated one single tittle of informa- 
tion of a kind which I could have ob- 
tained only in the War Office, and any- 
one who repeats that assertion after 
to-night is nothing but a calumniator 
and a villain. With regard to the pre- 
sent case, I wish to say that before my 
hon. Friend the Member for Cavan 
brought this matter before the House 
he submitted the documents to me on 
which he founded his case, and I gave 
him, as my deliberate opinion, that he 
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had not a case. I told him that the 
documents did not make out a sufficient 
case to be brought before the House; 
while, at the same time, I assured him 
that I felt convinced that there was a 
good deal in the matter. I told him, 
also, that he was not in a position to 
bring home the charges in such a manner 
as to make it advisable to state them to 
the House; and thatis the whole con- 
nection I have had with the case of Lord 
Massereene. 


Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SuppLty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Ciass VI.—Non-EFFEcTIVE AND CHARI- 
TABLE SERVICES. 


£74,479, Pauper Lunatics in Scotland. 
Resolution to be reported. 


Crass IV.—Epvucation, ScrENcE, AND 
Arr. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10,774, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1881, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the National Gallery.”’ 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR begged 
to observe, with regard to this Estimate, 
that only within the last 48 hours could 
they have known that it was coming on 
that night ; whereas, for himself, he did 
not know it until yesterday. A large 
number of hon. Members were under the 
impression, as they had not yet exhausted 
Class I., that that Class would be finished 
before those in Class II. and Class III. 
were taken. Now, however, they were 
taking a Vote in Class IV., and the re- 
sult was that many of the Members who 
were interested in those Votes were away. 
He did not think large sums of money 
should be granted in this way, in a thin 
House, at half-past 1 in the morning. 
Under those circumstances, he thought 
the Government would see that it was 
only fair to agree to a Motion to re- 
port Progress, which he would beg to 
make. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Yr. Arthur O' Connor 


{COMMONS} 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he was entirely in the hands of the 
Committee in respect to this matter. 
With regard to the complaint that a 
sufficient notice was not given, all he 
could say was that the Prime Minister 
announced, on the previous Thursday or 
Friday, that Supply would be taken on 
the Tuesday; but, on the other hand, he 
felt that it was too late to go on with 
Supply, unless it was done with the 
general consent of the House. At the 
same time, he must beg to remind the 
Committee how the day had been spent, 
and how necessary it was that they 
should obtain some Votes. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that he did not 
think that these Votes should be taken 
at this hour. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he did not propose to take any 
Vote upon which any difference of opi- 
nion might arise. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that after the 
first Vote, Section 2, page 299, they 
would come to that for the Science and 
Art Museum, Dublin, on which various 
controversial points would be raised. 

An hon. Memser said, that one Vote 
had already been passed by the Com- 
mittee, and he was sure that there were 
not five Members of the Committee who 
knew what the money was being voted 
for. At the suggestion of the noble 
Lord the Vote had been put from the 
Chair; but it was not heard by hon. 
Members, who had no idea of what was 
going on. They had expected that the 
Education Estimates would have been 
brought on; but now, instead of taking 
the Education Estimates, the Committee 
had beensuddenly plunged into Class VI., 
Votes 11 and 12. Under those circum- 
stances, he did not think it needed much 
argument to show the noble Lord that 
the Committee was not at that time in 
the position to discuss the Estimates 
properly. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that although there might be ob- 
jections to take Votes upon which con- 
siderable discussion might arise, yet he 
thought the Committee was quite com- 
petent to deal at that time with those of 
minor importance. The Votes which he 
was now proposing to take were upon the 
Notice Paper ; and, therefore, hon. Mem- 
bers could not complain that they had no 
og of the probability of their being 
taken. 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, that the noble 
Lord seemed to forget that the course he 
was pursuing was a most unusual one. 
He did not think, even in his experience 
of the last Parliament, that it was ever 
attempted tocommence Supply at half- 
past 1 o’clock in the morning. It seemed 
to him that that was a course contrary 
to sound policy. One of the most im- 
portant dutiesofa Member of Parliament 
was to criticize the Estimates. It was 
impossible for the Estimates to be criti- 
cized at the time when the reporters 
could not report what would take 
place. 

Mr. DILLWYYN said, that he did not 
think that hon. Members could complain 
of any want of Notice of the intention to 
take these Estimates; but he did think 
they had a right to complain of their 
being brought on at that hour. He had 
never seen Estimates brought on before 
at that hour of the night. He did not 
think that many hon. Members at all ex- 
pected that they would be brought on. 
Many had gone away, not expecting that 
they would be taken. It seemed to him, 
therefore, that it would be better that 
the Committee should now report Pro- 
gress. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he would repeat what he had 
already said, that the position of the 
Government was that they had given up 
their right of taking Supply yesterday 
on the understanding, with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, that no Motions should be taken 
that evening. So far as possible, he 
believed the right hon. Gentleman used 
his influence in that Motion. As it was 
for the covenience of hon. Members that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had allowed the Compensation 
for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill to be taken 
last night, he thought that the Govern- 
ment was fully entitled to take Supply 
at that time. 

Mr. WARTON said, that he fully 
agreed with what had fallen from the 
noble Lord. It was thoroughly under- 
stood by some of their Leaders that 
facilities should be given for the Go- 
vernment that evening. 

Mr. LITTON said, that several hon. 
Members had stayed in the House for 
the purpose of discussing the Estimates. 
If any question arose on any particular 
item, then a case would be made for 
postponing the discussion upon it. But 
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there were several Votes which could be 

taken without any discussion, and there 

was - reason why they should be post- 
oned. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that, as it seemed to be the wish 
of the Committee, he would consent to 
Progress being reported. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS BILL. 
(Mr. Fawcett, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


[prnu 172.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. BARING said, that for several 
weeks he had had a Motion on the Paper 
proposing that the Bill should bereferred 
to a Select Committee. That Notice was 
not given with the view of obstructing 
the Bill, because he thought that such a 
Committee might make the Bill a really 
good one, while, without such a Refer- 
ence, hardly any Amendments could free 
it from those objections which attached 
to it in its present form. But at this 
period of the Session it was clear that a 
Reference to a Select Committee would 
really prevent the passing of the Bill at 
all this year, and that was not his object. 
Therefore, he shouldnot move anAmend- 
ment to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, though he did think that the Bill 
was not a good nor a wise Bill, or that 
the Preamble was drawn in the way it 
ought tobe. He thought this Bill had 
been opposed almost equally from both 
sides of the House. It was no political, 
but simply a Departmental measure ? 
If referred to a Select Committee, the 
Bill might have had such limitations 
and checks placed upon it as would 
make it a good and practical working 
Bill; but this was impossible now. 
There seemed to be three objects to be 
aimed at with regard to Post Office 
orders. These were cheapness, ease, 
and safety. ‘The mere fact of cheap- 
ness of Post Office orders to poor people 
would be obtained by this Bill; and, for 
that reason, he should certainly not take 
the responsibility of opposing its pro- 
gress. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General, 
who had stated that it was preposterous 
that the poor man should pay 25 
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per cent expenses for a 1s. Post 
Office order. But though the Bill pro- 
posed to make very great reduction in 
the cost of Post Office orders, it seemed 
to him that, as drawn, it would not be 
half so useful as if it entirely adopted 
the plan of the Cheque Bank. In that 
case Post Office orders would have to be 
sent back to the place where they were 
granted, by which there would be a 
great gain in regard to safety. The 
Bill, as now before the House, would, 
no doubt, to a great extent, ease the 
manual work of the Post Office, but at 
what cost? Fraud! and how much 
fraud he should be afraid to say. Hon. 
Members might be aware that a large 
number of Post Office orders were stolen 
every year. But because the Post Office 
orders were payable at a certain place 
and to a certain man, who was almost 
certainly known at the place where the 
orders were payable, a Post Office order 
stolen or lost was not presented for pay- 
ment, and ultimately the person who 
bought it could go and receive his 
money back. If Post Office orders were 
payable at any place, and to any man, 
the case would be very different. If 
Post Office orders were drawn in that 
form, it would be offering a very great 
chance to fraud, and very strong temp- 
tation to many poor persons, who could 
not help knowing that if they got pos- 
session of these orders no person could 
prevent their getting the money. The 
other objection he had to the Bill was in 
regard to the suggestion of their use as 
a fractional currency. But he could not 
imagine that a professor of political 
economy would have favoured the idea 
of introducing what Americans called 
greenbacks. He had reason to believe 
the original intention of the Department, 
from which the Bill emanated, was that 
Post Office orders should be used as cur- 
rency for fractional amounts. He hoped 
that in Committee very great changes 
would be made in the Bill. He should 
not, however, take the responsibility of 
opposing the measure, but would leave 
it in the hands of the Department; but 
he trusted that the Bill would be con- 
siderably amended in Committee. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that he 
did not rise for the purpose of opposing 
the Bill, but to draw attention to the 
circumstances under which it now came 
before the House. The second reading 
of the measure was taken somewhat 


Hr. Baring 


{COMMONS} 


unexpectedly, and in the absence of 
hon. Members who took an interest in 
the question, and now it was brought on 
in Committee at a time when it was 
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impossible to discuss it. He would 
only vindicate in a few words some ob- 
jections which he had to the Bill. This 
Bill really introduced a small currency. 
The Government, indeed, denied this; 
but certainly they were going to intro- 
duce a system of documents payable on 
demand. He failed to see how those 
could be distinguished from small notes. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General said that he was the last 
person in the world who would wish to 
introduce small notes; but by this Bill 
he was attempting to do it. The other 
point to which he wished to call the at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government 
was in regard to the security of the notes 
themselves, and the certain danger that 
there seemed to him would arise, firstly, 
that there would be forgeries, and, se- 
condly, that this system would lead to 
an extensive system of letter robbery. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Baring) 
had said that if this system came into ge- 
neral operation, it was certain that every 
letter carrier would have about him a 
large amount of readily convertible pro- 
perty. Every person who wanted money 
would know that if he stole a packet of 
letters he would find money in some or 
other of them. Thus a temptation would 
be offered for robbery which, in many 
cases, would prove irresistible. He was 
anxious to ask a question on these two 
points of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General, had he been in his 
place. He thought that he should be 
consulting the convenience of the House 
by putting these questions in a few 
words, in order that the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury might 
convey them to his right hon. Friend. 
The House would remember that those 
who would suffer by these letter rob- 
beries would constitute a much more 
numerous class than those who were 
merely deprived of their money. Several 
hon. Members had, on previous occasions, 
thought that he was unduly estimating 
the amount of fraud that would be 
likely to be committed ; but the chief of 
the Stolen Letter Department of the 
Post Office had said that this system 
would open the door to frauds; and 
that, if adopted, it would certainly lead 
to numerous robberies of lette>s. The 
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hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) stated that if they were afraid of 
these documents being stolen they could 
easily remedy that by not using them; 
but that did not meet the point. Ifa 
man’s letters were stolen because some- 
one else used the documents, he was put 
to very considerable inconvenience. Hon. 
Members must feel that it was not so 
much the small amount of money that 
would be stolen, but the inconvenience 
arising from the loss of numerous letters 
which would be stolen in order to get 
at this money which would be felt. 
Therefore, it seemed to him that by 
this system they would introduce, not 
only a great deal of fraud, but would 
probably give rise to an amount of incon- 
venience which really ought to be care- 
fully estimated before they allowed the 
Bill to pass. At that late period of the 
Session it was impossible to discuss this 
subject thoroughly, and it did not 
seem to him that there was any hurry 
for these small notes when they had 
gone on for so long a time without 
them. He thought that it would have 
been better to have waited a few months 
longer, and to have retained the present 
system, instead of rushing into one 
which the responsible head of the Stolen 
Letter Department of the Post Office 
stated would lead to frauds and the ab- 
straction of letters. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the Government would care- 
fully consider the question. He did not 
understand that his hon. Friend was 
going to make any further opposition 
to the Motion that Mr. Speaker do leave 
the Chair; and he hoped that when the 
Bill got into Committee the Government 
would bring it forward at a time when 
there would be opportunity for tho- 
roughly and fairly discussing it. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that his right hon. Friend the 
Postmaster General had left the House 
on the understanding that it was not the 
intention of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the University of London (Sir 
John Lubbock), or of the hon. Member 
for South Essex (Mr. Baring) to make 
any objection to the Motion that Mr. 
Speaker do leave the Chair. At that 
time of the night he did not think that 
it was the wish of the House that he 
should enter into a discussion on the 
merits of this Bill, although he might 
have something to say in reply to what 
had been alleged. With respect to what 
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had been said as to the time at which 
the Committee would be taken, he might 
say that it was the earnest wish of his 
right hon. Friend that the Bill should 
come on at as early an hour as possible; 
but until they saw the way in which 
Business progressed it was impossible 
to make any arrangement. 

Dr. LYONS said, that he believed 
there could be no better object than 
that which this Bill had in view. It 
was most important, for the purpose of 
promoting thrift amongst the poorer 
classes, that they should be given as 
great facility as possible for the trans- 
mission of small sums of money, say up 
to 5s. With regard to the transmission 
of those sums, he thought the charge 
of 4d. as reasonable as could be ex- 
pected; but it must be borne in mind 
that the poor man’s difficulty in the 
transmission of money did not end there. 
He had first to look for a pen, ink, and 
paper, stamp and envelope; and the 
right hon. Gentleman would vastly in- 
crease the utility of the system if he 
took into his consideration the possibility 
of issuing a penny envelope—a poor 
man’s envelope—a cheap envelope, in- 
cluding both stamp and envelope. The 
public were now supplied with paper 
documents in the shape of postal cards, 
and he should suggest that a similar 
idea should be carried on with regard 
to envelopes. He thought that it would 
be wasting the time of the House to 
go into these matters at that time; 
but he would ask the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury to convey to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General his suggestion as to 
these envelopes, in order that poor 
people might be given the same facilities 
for the transmission of money which the 
better classes of the community now en- 
joyed. They all knew the advantage of 

eing able to send cheques of £1. A 
shilling was the poor man’s pound ; and 
it was desirable to increase, so far as 
could be done, the means by which small 
sums of money could be sent. This sub- 
ject was of especial interest to the Irish 
community; for there the people were 
very much in the habit of sending the 
very smallest sums of money to their 
families and relations in all parts of the 
country, and to great distances. He 
trusted the suggestion he had made 
would meet with the consideration of his 
right hon. Friend. 
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Mr. DILLWYN said, that he thought 
they ought to have an assurance from 
the noble Lord that, when the Bill was 
brought on next, it should be at a time 
when it could be properly discussed. 
There were many important questions 
arising upon the measure. For instance, 
he thought it was hardly considered how 
large an amount of cash would be re- 
quired to be kept at the different Post 
Offices, in order to meet the demands 
made upon them to cash these notes. It 
was now quite impossible to go into 
these questions; and he was quite will- 
ing for the Bill to go into Committee, 
pro forma; but it should be on the de- 
finite understanding that it should come 
on at a time when they could discuss it. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 





MERCHANT SHIPPING (CARRIAGE OF GRAIN) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to provide for the safe carriage of 
Grain Cargoes by Merchant Shipping. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cuampertary and Mr. 
ASHLEY. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 287. ] 


House adjourned at 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 28th July, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrity—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [July 27] reported. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [July 27] reported. 

Private Birt (by Order)— Third Reading— 
British Gaslight Company, Limited (Stafford- 
shire Potteries), and passed. 

Pusiic Brtts—Ordered—Exchequer Bonds and 
Bills *. 


Ordered — First Reading — Drainage Boards 


(Ireland) (Additional Powers) * [290]; Game 
Laws Amendment * [291]. 

Select Committee—Report—Fraudulent Debtors 
(Scotland) [No, 313]. 
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Considered as amended — Customs and Inland 
Revenue [280]. 

Third Reading—Merchant Shipping (Fees and 
Expenses) * [267], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Lunacy Law Amendment * [148]; 
Married Women’s Property Acts Consolida- . 
tion * [139]; Merchant Seamen (Conditions 
of Service) * [161]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
a2. Qo 
BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, Li. 
MITED (STAFFORDSHIRE POT, 
TERIES) BILL. [Lords.] (By Order.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. WOODALL said, he rose, in 
accordance with Notice, to move ‘“‘ That 
the Bill be read a third time on this day 
three months.” He hoped to satisfy the 
House, in the few sentences which he 
should have to offer, that this was a rea- 
sonable Motion, considering the excep- 
tional course which had been taken in 
reference to the Petitioners against the 
Bill. The promoters of the Bill were 
known as the British Gas Light Com- 
pany, Limited. They supplied, in addi- 
tion to two of the six towns which he 
had the honour to represent, the City of 
Norwich, a portion of the town of Hull, 
and several places which they supplied 
under separate Acts of Parliament. But, 
in addition to that jbusiness, they sup- 
plied several other towns for which they 
had no statutory powers, and for which, 
until this year, they had not been under 
any Parliamentary restrictions. They 
had originally supplied certain other 
districts; but had parted with those 
undertakings, under arrangements ap- 
proved by Parliament. But while the 
various businesses of the Company were 
distributed over different parts of the 
country, the whole management was 
carried on at offices in London. The 
Bill was introduced, in the first instance, 
in the House of Lords, and was opposed 
before the Committee of that House by 
the Corporation of Hanley and the Local 
Board of the town of Tunstall, ,which 
were represented by counsel, and called 
witnesses, whose evidence went to show 
that there was an unanimous feeling on 
the part of the population of those two 
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places against the Bill, and a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction against the 
manner in which the Company conducted 
their Business. The Committee of the 
House of Lords, however, passed the 
Preamble of the Bill; but, spontaneously, 
suggested certain modifications in the 
clauses; but the Petitioners, desiring to 
reserve their case and to oppose the 
Preamble in the House of Commons, 
abstained from discussing the clauses in 
the Lords’ Committee. Hon. Members 
might, therefore, imagine the dismay of 
his constituents on finding that, by the 
Rules of the House, they had no Jocus 
standi to be heard as Petitioners in oppo- 
sition to the Bill. The Company merely 
asked for power to employ a further 
amount of capital in carrying out the 
powers already conceded to them some 
20 years ago. He would not fora single 
moment call in question the decision of 
the Court of locus standi. He was quite 
sure that the hon. Member for East 
Kent (Mr. Pemberton) and the hon. 
Member for Perth (Mr. C. 8. Parker) 
correctly interpreted the precedents 
established by the House; but hon. 
Members must feel that it was a case of 
extreme hardship, in regard to important 
Corporations, which might be for the 
next ten years handed over, in regard 
to what now amounted to one of the 
necessaries of life, to the tender mercies 
of a Company whose conduct they had 
so much reason to complain of. The 
Petitioners were perfectly satisfied that 
they would have been able to substan- 
tiate a very strong case of grievance 
against the Company. He would not, 
however, trouble the House with any 
general particulars of their case. But 
it had been usual, in accordance with 
the practice of Parliament, to enforce 
certain restrictions upon Companies 
seeking additional powers, and it was 
the practice to compel them to place in 
the market any new capital, under what 
were called the ‘‘ auction clauses.”’ But 
he believed that in this case, in conse- 
quence of the extraordinarily anomalous 
character of the Company, they had 
been unable to adopt that clause which 
Parliament had introduced for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the public. 
£5 per cent was, instead, to be the 
maximum dividend to be paid on the 
new capital authorized to be raised 
under the Bill. That might be a suffi- 
cient and an important concession in the 
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public interests. It would be an im- 
portant protection, were it not for the 
fact that this Company, which, as he 
had described, had separate Acts of Par- 
liament for particular districts, had, 
notoriously, a central management in 
London which, by an ingenious process, 
enabled them to defeat the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament. For instance, 
under the Company’s Act for the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries, they were permitted 
to pay only a maximum dividend of 
£10 per cent on certain original shares ; 
they were limited to £74 per cent upon 
the share capital to be created under 
the Act; and yet it would hardly be 
believed by the House that, as a matter 
of fact, they admitted before the Lords’ 
Committee that they paid a uniform £10 
per cent upon the whole of the capital 
employed in all their undertakings. At 
that moment, he held in his hand a Cir- 
cular issued by the Company, in which 
they proposed to allot the new £20 
shares to meet the further outlay, which 
further capital was restricted to a divi- 
dend of £5 per cent, at a sum of £34 
per share. Nothing, he thought, could 
be more clear than the fact that, by a 
very clever manipulation, while comply- 
ing, apparently, in a formal manner with 
the forms of the Act, and only charging 
upon each separate station the maximum 
dividend sanctioned by Parliament, they 
did, in some way or other, with which 
he need not trouble the House, contrive 
to pay the regular shareholders a sum in 
the shape of a dividend far in excess of 
the amount sanctioned by Parliament. 
But, while framing their accounts in ap- 
parent compliance with the requirements 
of the Act of Parliament, they declared 
that, in this Staffordshire Potteries dis- 
trict, they had not been able to earn 
even the maximum dividend. He be- 
lieved that if the Petitioners’ witnesses 
had been allowed to go before the Select 
Committee, they would have been able 
to show that that was largely attribut- 
able to the manipulation referred to, or 
to the gross mismanagement of the busi- 
ness of the Company. In proof of that, 
he might state that, in the Parliamentary 
borough which he had the honour to re- 
present, gasworks had been acquired by 
three municipal boroughs— Burslem, 
Stoke, and Longton—which had pur- 
chased them at a large premium on the 
original share capital. They had, never- 
theless, been able not only to pay the 
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interest on their large outlay, but they 
had been also able annually to write off 
a certain portion of the capital itself, to 
set aside a sum for contingencies, and, 
in addition, they had been able, out of 
their surplus profits, to appropriate a very 
handsome sum in aid of the rates of the 
district. He could personally testify to 
the accuracy of this statement, because 
he happened to be the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee in one of these towns; 
and, as a matter of fact, they had this 
very year, out of the surplus profits, 
ceded to the public, in aid of the rates, 
an amount equivalent to 7d. per 1,000 
feet. That was a case of special hard- 
ship. There was nothing in common 
between the proprietors of this particular 
Company and the districts with which 
they dealt; and it was only a natural 
thing that the Commissioners of Hanley 
and Tunstall, contemplating the happy 
circumstances of their neighbours, should 
desire to be placed in the same favour- 
able position. They were willing to buy 
—indeed, they had offered to buy—the 
gasworks, and to pay to the Company, 
in perpetuity, the maximum dividends 
which they had not been able to earn, 
according to their own account. They 
had offered 25 years’ purchase on the 
profits, or to accept the works at a price 
to be fixed by fair arbitration. He (Mr. 
Woodall) made this appeal to the House 
in all earnestness. The Petitioners had 
neglected no opportunity of submitting 
their case to a Deseasitiee. Under those 
circumstances, he hoped the House would 
refrain from passing a Bill which would 
render his constituents helpless for a long 
period of years. This was the only op- 
portunity they could have of bringing 
their grievances under the notice of Par- 
liament, as it was the last occasion on 
which the Company were likely to come 
to that House for additional capital. He 
was authorized to say that there was no 
real urgency in the case, and that neither 
the public interests nor the interests of 
the Company would suffer from the de- 
lay of another year. The evidence went 
to show that there would be no injury. 
There had been no increase of business 
of importance in the last few years. He, 
therefore, begged to move that the Bill 
be read a third time on that day three 
months. He thanked the House for 
their indulgence, and trusted that they 
would sustain him in this endeavour, in 
the interests of his constituents and of 


Mr. Woodall 
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the very large population concerned, to 
prevent what would, undoubtedly, be a 
grievous wrong. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now” and at the end of the 
Question, to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Woodall.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. PEMBERTON said, he was a 
Member of the Court of locus standi to 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Stoke (Mr. Woodall) had referred on 
this occasion ; and, in this case, he had 
had the honour of acting as Chairman. 
He had to acknowledge the courtesy of 
the hon. Gentleman in giving him notice 
of his intention to move the rejection of 
the Bill, not that he understood that the 
hon. Gentleman in any way impugned the 
decisions of the Court, but that he simply 
desired to call attention to the way in 
which the decisions of that Court might, 
in his opinion, on some occasions, and 
had actually, on this occasion, operated 
unfairly towards Petitioners in certain 
cases. The House was aware of the 
nature of the constitution of the Court of 
locus standi. It was composed partly of 
Members of that House, and partly of 
the Official Referees, including the 
learned gentleman the Speaker’s coun- 
sel. That Court, in no case, ever en- 
tered into the merits of the question. 
They simply decided whether, on a peti- 
tion presented against a Private Bill, the 
Petitioners, according to the practice of 
the House, had any right to be heard 
and to go before the Committee which 
was ultimately to decide upon the merits 
of the Bill. Incoming to a decision, the 
Court of locus standi invariably consulted 
the previous practice of the House, 
which was a practice laid down partly 
by Standing Orders, and partly gathered 
from previous decisions which were 
cabateliy reported and published by 
barristers practising at the Parliamen- 
tary Bar; and though, of course, the 
Court never considered itself bound by 
any hard-and-fast rule, or that they 
were slavishly to follow previous deci- 
sions, they generally did follow the pre- 
cedents previously established, as did 
the Superior Courts of Westminster, 
except where it appeared that the deci- 
sion had been arrived at in consequence 
of some mistake, or that it might operate 
harshly in a particular case. He did 
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not think that anything of that kind 
would be found to exist in the present 
case. There had been no hardship in- 
flicted of any kind whatever, and the 
rules laid down by the Court which bore 
upon this particular case were founded 
upon common sense and justice. Those 
rules ‘were these—where a Water Com- 
pany or a Gas Company simply came 
forward for legislative authority to im- 
prove their existing works, without 
raising additional capital, without in- 
creasing the rates on the consumers, 
without diminishing the quantity of gas 
supplied, and without deteriorating the 
quality of the article; where, in fact, 
they did nothing but improve the exist- 
ing supply and enlarge their works 
under powers they already possessed, 
then the consumers had no right at all 
to be heard, the object of the Bill being 
simply for their advantage, and for the 
improvement of thesupply. That was the 
case on the present occasion, and so far 
as he understood the argument of the 
hon. Member for Stoke, who moved the 
rejection of the Bill, there was nothing 
that was at all unusual in the case. 
There was no proposal to increase the 
rates, there was no deterioration of the 
quality or the quantity of the supply, 
and the Bill had solely for its object the 
improvement of the works of the Com- 
pany under powers which they already 
possessed. The consequence was, that 
the merits of the question had not been 
gone into; but the Bill had been before 
a Committee in the other House, and 
had also received the careful considera- 
tion which all unopposed Bills received 
at the hands of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Ways and Means. 
So much as regarded the objects of the 
Bill and the alleged reasons why the 
Petitioners were deprived of their right 
tobe heard. But if they turned for a 
moment to the merits of the case, which 
he (Mr. Pemberton) had really for the 
first time heard from the hon. Member 
who moved the rejection of the Bill— 
and they would find these reasons also 
stated in a memorial circulated by the 
Petitioners in consequence of the oppo- 
sition to the Bill—he thought they would 
have no difficulty in coming to the con- 
clusion that the objections were simply, 
solely, and purely to past legislation. 
Whatever might have been the origin 
of the Company, whatever faults there 
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considerations with which the Court of 
locus standi could have nothing to do. 
It was stated—he thought the hon. 
Gentleman said so—that one objection 
to the Bill was that the affairs of the 
Company were managed by directors in 
London, who had no connection with 
the locality and did not understand its 
requirements. If that were so, it was 
a great fault of the Bill under which the 
Company was constituted ; but in no way 
could it apply as an objection to the pre- 
sent scheme, which in no way affected the 
constitution or management of the Com- 
pany, but simply imposed an obligation 
to devote part of the capital which al- 
ready existed to the improvement of 
the works. Thesame observation might 
be made in respect to other objections. 
He dare say that the Company might be 
anomalously constituted. It might be 
so. He gave no opinion upon the 
matter. It might be that there was no 
power of checking the accounts of the 
Company, and it might be—indeed, he 
had no doubt it was so—that all the ob- 
jections the hon. Gentleman had urged 
against the Company’s Act, as it stood, 
did exist. But they were objections, as 
the House would see, to past legislation, 
and they could not be in any way 
remedied by the present scheme. He 
did not know whether it was the fact; 
but it appeared in the Memorial as one 
of the objections to the Bill that the 
Petitioners really wished to purchase the 
undertaking, but that, at present, they 
had no power to doso. It was, of course, 
obvious that if they wished to do so, and 
desired to purchase the works, the proper 
course would be for them to bring in a 
Bill. They complained of the under- 
taking as it existed; but it could not be 
said that they had any reason to com- 
plain of the Bill at present promoted by 
the Company, seeing that it simply pro- 
posed an improvement of their existing 
works. It was not unreasonable that 
the Company should object to the inser- 
tion in such a Bill of a clause compelling 
them to sell their undertaking, because 
the Petitioners wished to purchase it, 
but which the Company had not the 
slightest wish to part with. He could 
only say that the Court took the matter 
fully into consideration in dealing with 
the question of Jocus standi; and he hoped 
he had convinced the House that, ac- 
cording to its undeviating practice, the 
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before the Committee. When theycame 
to examine the merits of the case, he 
thought hon. Members would see that 
the hon. Member for Stoke had made 
out no case of hardship or grievance 
which would justify the House in ex- 
cluding it from the usual operation of 
the rules framed for the regulation of 
Private Bill legislation. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he had 
asked the House to consider yesterday 
the inconvenience of a lengthened dis- 
cussion upon a Private Bill on the third 
reading. The same thing had happened 
again that day, and a Private Bill now 
engaged the attention of the House on 
the third reading, to the disarrangement 
of the ordinary course of Business. This 
Bill, as well as that of yesterday, had 
passed through all its other stages un- 
opposed, yet several hours were devoted 
to discussing them upon the final stage. 
The present Bill, for the reasons which 
had been explained by his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Kent (Mr. Pem- 
berton), had become unopposed as far 
as the House of Commons was con- 
cerned. It was now opposed on the 
third reading, and it would require very 
exceptional circumstances indeed to 
justify Parliament in going out of its 
usual course, and throwing out a Bill 
on its last stage. He did not deny that 
there was certainly something excep- 
tional in the case, and, perhaps, enough 
to justify Parliament in being a little 
jealous of increasing the capital of the 
Company, if they were, for the first 
time, asked to constitute a Gas Company 
which should not belong to the particular 
locality in which its operations were to 
be carried on. He did not think, in the 
mode in which the legislation of Par- 
liament was now conducted, that the 
powers possessed by the Company would 
be given. But it was a Company which 
had established itself 50 years ago, when 
the supplying of gas was not nearly so 
profitable an undertaking as it was now, 
and when local authorities specially in- 
vited the Company to settle in their 
localities in order to supply gas. This 
British Gas Light Company was invited 
27 years ago by local authorities in 
Staffordshire to assist them in distri- 
buting gas to the localities, and there 
were two Acts of Parliament conferring 
powers upon them; one passed in 1858, 
and the other in 1876. ‘The Petitioners 
had nothing to complain of in regard to 


Mr. Pemberton 
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the rate at which they were supplied 
with gas. The Staffordshire Potteries 
section of the British Gas Company 
supplied their customers at the rate of 
8s. 6d. per 1,000 feet. This Session the 
Board of Trade, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, had sent up Provisional 
Orders, in which 6s. per 1,000 feet was 
allowed as a maximum. He had re- 
monstrated with that maximum as 
Chairman of Committees, and he had 
endeavoured to obtain a reduction of it 
to 4s. 6d. per 1,000. But, in regard to 
the Staffordshire Potteries, the localities 
there were supplied with gas at a price 
which was certainly not onerous; 3s 6d. 
per 1,000 feet was the maximum. The 
Company now came before Parliament, 
having established themselves in the 
Staffordshire Potteries, and carrying on 
a fair trade, for power to raise addi- 
tional capital, which they intended to 
devote to the improvement of their 
existing works. At present they had a 
capital of £40,000, upon which a divi- 
dend of £10 per cent was paid ; £30,000 
upon which £7 10s. per cent was paid, 
and, in the present Bill, they asked for 
power to raise £50,000 more, upon which 
they were limited to pay £5 per cent. 
These conditions were not onerous, and 
the whole question came to this—the 
localities affected were now anxious to 
supply their own gas. That was quite 
natural. They wished to purchase the 
undertaking of the present Company ; 
but the Company did not wish to sell. 
Parliament had never yet, he believed 
he was right in so stating, given com- 
pulsory powers to any corporation to buy 
a gas undertaking against the wish of 
the owners, although such corporation 
would have a perfect right to come for- 
ward and promote a Bill, in order to 
try the question, and see if Parliament 
would give compulsory powers of pur- 
chase. At the present moment, the Bill 
submitted to the House asked for a very 
natural extension of the undertaking 
which already existed under a Parlia- 
mentary statute; and he did not think 
that the House, on the third reading of 
the Bill, ought to be called upon to throw 
out the measure. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, he was not 
going to take up the time of the House 
by discussing what took place yesterday; 
but he hoped the House would pause be- 
fore it consented to adopt the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Wood- 
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all), which would be the means of in- 
flicting a great and undeserved hardship 
upon the Company which was promoting 
the Bill. The constituents of the hon. 
Member who were opposing the Bill 
sought to play the part of Ahab, and 
the hon. Member asked the House of 
Commons to assume the part of Jezebel. 
He (Colonel Makins) had no connection 
whatever with the Company who were 
promoting the Bill; but he hoped the 
House would do nothing to defeat the 
Bill. The Company were carrying on 
their business under the sanction of an 
Act of Parliament. The hon. Member 
for Stoke said that his constituents com- 
plained of many things. He accused 
the Company of doing things they ought 
not to do, and of leaving undone things 
that they ought todo. But if any just 
ground of complaint existed, why not 
proceed against the Company, and get 
the penalties which the Act imposed for 
any breach of the provisions of the Act ? 
In point of fact, the Company had gone 
through every stage of inquiry in the 
House of Lords and in the House of 
Commons, and had now reached the very 
last stage of their Bill. They had al- 
ready incurred all the expense of pro- 
moting the Bill through Parliament, 
and it was unreasonable to spring upon 
it at the last moment this very unlooked- 
for opposition. He was quite sure that 
nothing in the shape of such a Motion 
had ever before been presented to the 
House. There was absolutely no pre- 
cedent for such action as that which was 
now being taken for throwing out such 
a Bill upon the third reading. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 70; Noes 
29: Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. 83.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to 
(Queen’s Consent signified). 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 


QUESTIONS. 


ooo 


WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
—“ SACCHARUM.” 

Mr. HICKS asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he is aware 
that a substance called ‘‘ Saccharum,” 
or condensed maize wort, has been manu- 
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factured and used by common brewers 
as a substitute, not only for malt, but 
also for sugar; and, whether he con- 
templates the use, under the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, of such a sub- 
stance in brewing what is to be called 
beer ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
had not heard until this Question was 
put of the use of the substance ; but, 
undoubtedly, with the exception of the 
limitation to which reference had been 
made with regard to things in themselves 
mischievous, the Bill did not contemplate 
any limitation whatever on the use of 
materials which might be thought useful 
by parties in the production of beer. 
As to the applicability of the name of 
beer, that might be left to those who 
drank it. There would be no limitation 
on the use of this substance, and he 
believed it would be charged technically 
under the name of sugar, and would be 
charged according to the best estimate 
of its value and strength that could be 
obtained. 


FRANCE—CONVEYANCE OF MESSAGES 
BY THE PNEUMATIC TUBE IN PARIS. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, as very con” 
siderable interest was taken in the ques~ 
tion of conveying messages by telegraph 
and by pneumatic tube, he trusted the 
House would give him permission to 
correct a statement made by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) last 
night—a statement which he was sure 
his hon. Friend would be glad to have 
corrected. His hon. Friend said there 
were 387 stations in Paris for the con- 
veyance of messages by the pneumatic 
tube and 9 supplementary stations, and 
that the number conveyed by that means 
was 400,000 per month, or 4,800,000 in 
the course of a year. His hon. Friend 
then went on to state that was three 
times as many as was sent in London 
during the same period. That state- 
ment he found was made upon a para- 
graph in Zhe Times of yesterday. In 
that paragraph, however, there was a 
misprint, because the number of mes- 
sages conveyed was 40,000 instead of 
400,000, and the consequence was that 
instead of 4,800,000 the number was 
480,000, so that instead of three times 
as many as in London the number was 
not a third of the number. He thought 
it important to make this correction ; and 
he had further to state, that, considering 
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the importance of penerns messages 
by pneumatic tube, he should take steps 
in the Recess to have a perfectly im- 
—— inquiry made on the subject in 

aris and Berlin, with the assistance of 
one or two competent officials from the 
Post Office. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE DISASTER AT 
CANDAHAR. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I regret to say I have this morning 
received news of a very serious character 
from India. I have received the fol- 
lowing telegram : — 

“From Governor, Bombay, July 28, 1880.— 
Primrose telegraphs to-day from Candahar :— 
‘Terrible disaster. General Burrows’s force 
annihilated. We are going into citadel. Gene- 
ral Phayre telegraphed to collect what forces he 
can and march on Candahar. Posts are being 
concentrated at Chuman. Message ends.’ I 
have telegraphed Simla. We can send another 
brigade if necessary.” 

I am sorry to say the only news received 
respecting General Burrows’s expedition 
has been telegraphic, and I am, there- 
fore, not able to give to the House any 
details as to the composition of his force. 
I believe, however, that it consisted of a 
brigade; but how that brigade was com- 

osed Iam unable to state. It is pro- 
bable that I may receive fuller details, 
or I may possibly find in the India Office 
fuller details respecting the composition 
of the brigade and the strength of the 
force under General Burrows’s command ; 
and I need not say, if I have any further 
communication to make to the House, I 
shall state it this evening before the 
House rises. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—2.0.0-— 

CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 

[BILL 280.] CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 

Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.” — 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL, in rising 
to move, as an Amendment— 


“That considering the declarations of Her 
Majesty’s Government, it is essential that regard 
should be had to the necessities of the Indian 
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Exchequer before the British financial arrange. 
ments for the year are completed ; ’’ 

said, that additional gravity and im- 
portance were given to this subject by 
the very serious announcement that had 
just been made by the Secretary of State 
for India. It seemed to open up a pro- 
spect of great additional expense. He 
had no desire to appear in a character 
hostile to the Government; he felt that 
the means had somehow or other to 
be provided ; and if there was any man 
who could so manipulate our finances 
that two and two should make six, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was the man. In the present state of 
this matter some operation of that kind 
was required. He wished some ex- 
planation with regard to the obliga- 
tions into which the Government had 
entered in regard to India. He did 
not appear as the advocate of an ex- 
cessive amount of help to India. On 
the contrary, he was unable to support 
the present Postmaster General when, 
on a former occasion, he proposed a very 
large measure of help. But things were 
much changed since then. The Motion he 
had submitted rested solely and entirely 
on the declaration of the Government. 
The Government had promised to give to 
India real and substantial aid. What 
was that substantial aid to be? What 
was the ascertained and acknowledged 
cost of this war up to the end of the finan- 
cial year? The war would not cost 
less than £15,000,000, and, with the 
£4,000,000 for strategical railways, 
that would bring the amount up to 
£19,000,000 as the ascertained cost up 
to the end of the present financial year. 
For his own part, he was very appre- 
hensive that complications and expense 
would arise from the situation at Canda- 
har, and his anticipation had been ful- 
filled by the lamentable occurrence an- 
nounced by the noble Lord. They now 
knew that complications of a very sad 
character had occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Candahar, and they were likely 
to lead to increased experiditure. He 
feared that the expenditure would not 
ultimately be less than £25,000,000; but, 
his Motion only referred to the expen- 
diture up to the end of the financial 
year. Itwas admitted that this amounted 
to £19,000,000, and that we must con- 
tribute a substantial portion. What 
fund had they out of which they could 
meet that? During the past few days 
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they had had a revised Budget State- 
ment from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and they found the anticipated 
surplus was no more than £434,000; 
and he wished to know how they were 
to meet the obligations of some millions 
of pounds out of that small sum that 
would remain to the credit of the Go- 
vernment ? The Government had stated 
that they would not announce the sum 
which they proposed to contribute till 
they knew what the expenses of the 
Afghan War would be; but he was afraid 
that that would compel India to borrow 
money, though it might be afterwards 
repaid by this country. That would be 
a proceeding contrary to the best prin- 
ciples of finance. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had laid down that the year’s Expendi- 
ture should be borne by the Revenue of 
the year, and he (Sir George Campbell) 
supported that view. The Indian Go- 
vernment had taken a step, he did not say 
towards frittering away a large portion of 
their Revenue, but for getting rid of a 
good deal of it. By setting aside the com- 
promise which had been entered into with 
that House — namely, that the Cotton 
Duties should be remitted only when the 
Indian finances could afford it—the In- 
dian Government had brought about a 
large loss of Revenue when the money 
could ill be spared. He submitted to 
Her Majesty’s Government that it seemed 
to him that, whatever contribution was 
to be given to India out of the British 
Exchequer, a large part of it ought to 
be given within this year, and arrange- 
ments with that view should accordingly 
be made before the present English 
Budget was completed. He took it for 
granted that, whatever they might give, 
they would neveragain seethe £2,000,000 
they had advanced to India without 
interest. The instalment they had ex- 
pected in the present year towards re- 
paying that £2,000,000 would not be 
received from India. Did Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to give India the 
instalment this year, or how did they 
intend to deal with that subject? They 
could not well postpone these matters 
indefinitely, or leave them over to some 
other year. The necessities of India 
were pressing, and it would not be right 
to force her to borrow when they owed 
her money. It was true that the Indian 
Government had borrowing powers; but, 
last year, a distinet pledge was given 
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that those borrowing powers would not 
be used unless a necessity arose in rela- 
tion to the exchanges. A debt of several 
millions was practically due to India; 
and to meet that debt another 2d. ought 
to be added to the Income Tax. In- 
stead of objecting to the imposition of 
an additional 1d. of Income Tax, the 
advocates of a spirited foreign policy 
would, he thought, do better to support 
a large increase of that tax. In conclu- 
sion, he hoped that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would offer the House some 
explanation on that subject before their 
financial arrangements were concluded ; 
and he, therefore, begged to move the 
Amendment which he had put on the 
Paper. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” tothe end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ con- 
sidering the declarations of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it is essential thatregard should be had 
to the necessities of the Indian Exchequer be- 
fore the British financial arrangements for the 
year are eompleted,”—(Sir George Campbell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question _e. “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
help regretting that his hon. Friend 
had thought it necessary on that occasion 
to mix up the two great questions of In- 
dian Finance and British Finance, which 
ought to be kept distinct. The discussion 
which his hon. Friend sought to raise 
was inopportune at this moment, but 
would be more ee a week or 
two hence, when they would probably 
have the Indian Budget before them. 
It had been said that he was bound by 
the — he had laid down that 
the Expenditure of the year should be 
met out of the Revenue of the year; 
but he denied that he had ever com- 
mitted himself to any such broad 
and novel principle as that. Whe- 
ther Indian Expenditure should be re- 
gulated by precisely the same rules as 
those which governed the Imperial Ex- 
penditure was a new question, and was 
one which, at the proper time, might de- 
serve to be considered upon its merits. 
He wished, however, that it should be 
fully understood that he only used these 
words in order that he should not appear 
to be committed on the doctrine whi 
the hon. Member had laid down. The 
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upshot of the hon, Baronet’s proposal 
was that 2d. more ought to be added to 
the Income Tax. Buteven if the Go- 
vernment thought it right—which they 
did not—to propose additional taxation 
to Parliament, they could not do so before 
they were able to give some definite Esti- 
mate for the charges for the War in 
Afghanistan, and as to the amount which 
they might feel it to be their duty to 
propose that the Imperial Exchequer 
should contribute towards those charges. 
If ever there wasa question on which Par- 
liament would be entitled to say it de- 
clined to proceed by instalments until it 
knew how far it would have to go, it was 
this. The principle was so novel and 
important that it would become Parlia- 
ment to exercise the greatest jealousy 
and circumspection. They did not think 
it prudent or politic to demand from Par- 
liament to lay fresh taxes on the country 
before they were able to give them some- 
thing like a definite Estimate both of the 
charges of the War, and of the contribu- 
tion which it would be the duty of this 
country to make towards these charges. 
He did not wish it to be thought he un- 
dervalued the importance of the topics on 
which the hon. Member touched, if he 
then offered no observations upon them. 
An early opportunity would arrive for 
their discussion, when the hon. Member 
would be in a position to urge his views. 
One of the purposes of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill was to provide the 
Government with a real, although a 
moderate, surplus ; and he hoped, there- 
fore, the hon. Member would not ob- 
struct a Bill which moved in the direc- 
tion which he advocated because it did 
not go further. One man might lead a 
horse to the water, but 20 men could not 
make it drink. The hon. Member might 
stop the Bill; but he could not make the 
Government put on additional taxa- 
tion, when they did not think it right or 
just to doit. Evenif they did, he did 
not think the House would be of that 
opinion. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he only 
wished to interpose fora moment. No 
one could have heard the statement of 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India without the deepest regret. The 
first idea of all must be to give every 
possible support and assistance to the 
Government in the very difficult position 
in which they were placed by the news 
which they had recently received. At 
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the same time, it was not surprising 
that this Motion had been made by the 
hon. Member, because, since December, 
1878, when the total cost of the War was 
only a little over £1,000,000, proposals 
to charge the whole amount to the Im- 
res Exchequer were always supported 
y right hon. and hon. Members oppo- 
site, the first proposal to the effect having 
been, he believed, seconded by the Prime 
Minister. During the first Session of 
the eye year, not only were proposals 
of that kind made, but it was actually 
attempted to induce the then Govern- 
ment to make a statement as to the 
amount, if any, of the contribution they 
intended to make out of the Imperial 
Funds to the Indian Exchequer, before 
the financial arrangements of the year 
were concluded. The late Government 
acceded to that proposal, and accepted 
the suggestion as a reasonable one that, 
before the financial arrangements for 
the year were finally settled, the House 
should have an opportunity of discussing 
the whole question referring to the 
amount of the contribution towards the 
Indian Exchequer. What had hap- 
pened during the present Parliament? 
The Prime Minister had brought ina 
Budget, in which he distinctly told the 
House that he did take into considera- 
tion the position of the Indian Exche- 
quer, and made it one of the grounds 
for imposing additional taxation that he 
had to take into account the contribution 
which he might have to make towards 
the expenses of the Afghan War. But 
now he had no proposal to make upon 
the subject. He would venture to 
point out that if the Government con- 
tinued for too long a period to maintain 
the attitude they had at present adopted 
there might be some danger in making 
indefinite promises. In making such 
promises, there was the risk of weaken- 
ing the security we had for economical 
administration in India, because people 
were generally more careful with regard 
to small details when they knew that 
they would have to pay the expenses 
out of their own pockets. The present 
position of the Government was this— 
there was an excess of Expenditure to 
a considerable amount ; but only part of 
it fell into the present financial year. 
The noble Lord had told the House that 
there was no immediate financial pres- 
sure in India, and that the Government 
did not desire to make any definite an- 
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nouncement of their intentions until 
they had made themselves fully ac- 
quainted with the facts; but that they 
were about to make a solid and substan- 
tial contribution from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. In these circumstances, hon. 
Members nearhim reserved their opinion 
both in spirit and in detail as to the 
roposal which the Government might 
Sintatier make; and, therefore, he 
hoped that the House would not press 
the Government any further in the mat- 
ter, but would at once proceed with the 
Bill. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he had 
one or two new clauses to move, and, 
though it would not be regular to do so 
at this stage if any hon. Member ob- 
jected, yet he hoped to be allowed to 
proceed with them. The first of these 
clauses provided that beer might be 
brewed by private brewers upon different 
conditions to those affecting public 
brewers in regard to penalties and regu- 
lations. The clause would allow private 
brewing in oeagen under the value of 
£10, and which premises were not the 
parties’ own, but lent gratuitously for 
the occasion. He moved the insertion of 
this clause in the Bill. 


New Clause (Beer to be brewed for do- 
mestic use,)—(Mr. Gladstone, )—brought 
up, and read a first time. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause be 
read a second time?’’ 


Mr. WATNEY said, he did not wish 
the consideration of the Bill to be post- 
poned; but he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that this 
clause would allow a farmer to brew 
beer for his labourers without paying 
duty, and would revive the old truck 
system, inasmuch as a farmer would 
pay part of the men’s wages in beer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE explained that the 
duty would have to be paid on beer 
made for that purpose. 

Mr. WATNEY said, in that case, his 
objection to the clause vanished. 

Mr. GLADSTONE wished to explain 
that this clause was inconsistent with 
his former declarations; but his justifi- 
cation was a simple one. He had to 
take a choice of evils, and as he found 
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that the practice of brewing for labour- 
ers existed in some parts, he could not 
cut it up by the roots, therefore, he al- 
lowed it to continue. He had not ex- 
tended the exemption to tradesmen and 
manufacturers, because it was not their 
general custom to brew for their em- 
ployés. He did not think that either 
public or private brewers would be in 
any way affected by the clause. 

Mrz. STORER was surprised that any 
exception should be taken to a proposal 
in relief of the private brewers, who 
were suffering under great disadvan- 
tages. He considered the public brewers 
had nothing to complain of in this ex- 
emption. 

Mr. BIDDELL thought the private 
brewer ought to be allowed 6 per cent 
for waste, the same as the public brewers. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the private 
brewer would not be allowed 6 per cent 
for waste, because his case was not the 
same as the public brewer. There would 
be no testing of the private brewer’s 
beer, and the 6 per cent for waste would 
be out of place. The private brewer 
would be charged by the presumptive 
charge on the materials, pt that would 
be less stringently applied. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH understood that 
under this clause one farm labourer 
could brew his beer in another labourer’s 
copper without being liable to duty, 
provided the value of the premises 
where the brewing took place was 
under £10. 

Mrz. RAMSAY wished to call attention 
to the amount of the penalty contained 
in the clause. The penalty was fixed 
at £10, which, he thought, was not 
sufficiently heavy to deter private brew- 
ers from incurring it. He thought 
that should be increased from £10 to 
£100. 

Mr. WATNEY thought the private 
brewers ought to have an allowance 
of 10 per cent—4 per cent off the pre- 
sumptive charge, and 6 per cent for 
waste. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
accept that suggestion, because the pri- 
vate brewer could not have his liquor 
tested. 

Mr. RYLANDS was also of opinion 
that the penalty of £10 was not sufficient 
to prevent fraud. 

Mtn. CARBUTT protested against a 
system which encouraged a farmer to 
supply his men with beer. What was 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
reminded the hon. Member that this 
was a Revenue Bill and not a Liquor Bill. 
In some cay of the country it was the 
custom for farmers to supply their 
labourers with beer, and the Govern- 
ment did not desire to interfere with the 
long-established custom. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON thought 
they had too much discussion about 
revenue. He thought it was a great 
mistake to legislate in favour of an evil 
practice. They had had Commissions 
and Committees which had over and 
over again reported against the truck 
system, and now the Government were 
going to legislate in favour of it so far 
as beer was concerned. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 
—(Hr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. RAMSAY moved to substitute 
£100 for the £10 penalty in the clause, 
in case of any contravention of the Bill 
by private brewers. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that such an 
Amendment was inadmissible. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it would be 
absurd to provide that a farmer who 
transgressed one of the regulations in 
the clause should be liable to a penalty 
of £100. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Guapstone, New 
Clause (Saving rights under certain 
charters, )—brought up, and read the first 
and second time, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 3 (Repeal of excise duties on 
malt, &c.) 

CotonEL BARNE moved, in page 2, 
line 22, to leave out from ‘‘The Duty ” to 
‘beer’ inline 25. He wished to know 
why the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to abolish the duty on sugar 
used for brewing? Why should they 
not leave well alone, for the Kingdom 
gained by this duty on sugar? The 
only persons who would be benefited 
by its being taken off would be the 
foreign sugar manufacturers. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
22, to leave out from the words ‘‘The 
Duty,” to the word “ beer,” in line 


ge to 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Bil] 
was based on the principle of converting 
the tax on the materials into a duty on 
the finished article. It would be an 
anomaly, if sugar were the only material 
used that was not exempt from taxation. 
If he accepted the Amendment, sugar 
would be taxed twice. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Power to distrain for 
duties in arrear). 


CotonEL BARNE moved, in page 8, 
line 11, to leave out ‘‘him,’’ and insert 
‘‘a magistrate.” This would provide that 
the Excise collectors’ warrants should 
first be signed by a magistrate. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
11, to leave out the word “him,” in 
order to insert the words ‘‘a magis- 
trate.”’—( Colonel Barne.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the word 
‘him’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. The subject 
referred to the magistrate would be one 
that he could not possibly decide with- 
out technical knowledge. Moreover, 
the power given by the Bill was exactly 
the same as was given by the distillery 
regulations. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 33 (A brewing paper to be de- 
livered to brewers other than brewers 
for sale for the purpose of entries 
therein). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 38, to leave out the words 
‘¢ for sale,” and insert the words “other than a 
brewer for sale, if chargeable to the duty on 
beer under this Act.”"—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘for sale,’ 
stand part of the Bill,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Question proposed, 

‘That the words ‘other than a brewer for 
sale, if chargeable to the duty on beer under 
this Act,’ be there inserted.” 





25, both inclusive.—( Colonel Barne.) 
Mr. Carbutt 
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Mr. WATNEY moved an Amend- 
ment providing for returns of the ma- 
terials used in private brewing. He 
urged that it was desirable to know 
whether the amount of those materials 
was great or small. In the former case 
it would not be fair to continue the ex- 
eat in the latter, the public brewers 
had no case against the private brewer. 
The fact was the trade contended that 
the Government were charging too high 
a duty on the public brewers. e 
would, therefore, ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to take some account of the 
materials used by private brewers, so 
that if they used much, the public 
brewers would be able to come to the 
Government and ask for an amendment 
of the Bill upon that point. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out all the 
words after the word ‘‘ sale,” to the end 
of the proposed Amendment. — (dr. 
Watney.) 


Question aes ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE hoped he would 
be able to satisfy the hon. Member, who 
had been most fair in dealing with this 
Bill, that it was not desirable to adopt 
his Amendment. The great bulk of 
private brewing was done in very small 
houses in the rural districts, it being a 
rural rather than an urban practice. The 
hon. Member would bear in mind that 
the exemption applied only to beer 
brewed for domestic use; otherwise, 
whatever might be the value of the 
house, the Revenue Department would 
call on the people suspected to make a 
return of the materials used. It was not 
probable that private brewing would be 
much “ae by the operation of the 
Act, and it would obviously be trouble- 
some for agricultural labourers to have 
to make returns. 

Mz. J. G. HUBBARD expressed his 
belief that the arrangements in regard to 
private brewing would open an avenue 
to a great deal of surreptitious brew- 


ing. 


Amendment to the said proposed 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Words inserted. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 34 (Provisions as to charge and 
payment of duty). 


Coronet BARNE said, this Bill was 
drawn on a rather sharp and tyrannical 
line, and would give immense power to 
the Excise officers. A brewer who did 
not at once pay the charge made by the 
officers rendered himself liable to an 
execution against his goods. He there- 
fore moved an Amendment to the clause, 
giving a brewer the right of appealing 
to Quarter Sessions before an execution 
was issued against him. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 13, line 13, after the word “ appoint,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ Where the person charged 
with Duty shall consider himself unduly charged 
or overcharged, such person may appeal to quar- 
ter sessions; the decision of such Court shall be 
final; the costs of such appeal shall be defrayed 
by the loser of the case.””—(Colonel Barne.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the Amendment of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman could not properly be 
made in this place. No doubt, a trader 
ought to have a remedy in case of over- 
charge; but the provisions on the sub- 
ject, instead of applying to this particu- 
lar clause, ought to overrun the whole 
Excise law. In point of fact, they did 
overrun the whole Excise law. He be- 
lieved there was an appeal to the Jus- 
tices; but the provision with regard to 
this was in the Excise General Regula- 
tion Act. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STORER moved to insert the 
word ‘‘rateable” after ‘‘annual” in the 
8rd sub-section of the clause, so that the 
basis of licensed houses might be defined. 
Unless the word ‘‘rateable’’ were in- 
serted, the valuation of a house would 
be left entirely to the excisemen. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, line 
14, after the word “annual,” to insert 
the word “rateable.” —(r. Storer.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘rateable’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE was unable to ac- 
cept the Amendment, as it would intro- 
duce a principle which was quite novel 
as far as Imperial taxation was con- 
cerned. The words in the clause were 
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sufficiently clear, and the same rule 
would apply as in all other cases of Im- 
perial taxation. 

Mr. E. COLLINS said, the question 
had been discussed over and over again, 
and several divisions taken upon it. 

Mr. WATNEY said, the Government 
in the Compensation for Disturbance 
(Ireland) Bill had taken the rataebie 
value as a basis. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD pointed out that 
the whole question of valuation would 
have to be seriously considered by the Go- 
vernment next year. Meanwhile it would, 
perhaps, be better to leave the words in 
their present ambiguous form. 


Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 14; 
Noes 166: Majority 152.—(Div. List, 
No. 84.) 


Clause 43 (Duties on licences for the 
retailing of beer and wine). 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, in moving 
in page 16 the insertion of a sub-section, 
providing that— 

“The holder of a licence to retail beer and 
wine to be consumed on the premises shall not 
be required to take out any further or other 
Excise licence to enable him to sell beer or wine 
by retail,” 
said, his object was to obtain from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer an explicit 
declaration that it would be no longer 
necessary for a person licensed to retail 
beer and wine to take out a refreshment 
house licence. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 10, after the word “ year,” to 
insert the words “The holder of a licence to 
retail beer and wine to be consumed on the pre- 
mises shall not be required to take out any 
further or other Excise licence to enable him to 
sell beer or wine by retail.”,—(Mr. Arthur 
Arnold.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, there would 
be no obligation to take out such a 
licence. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 44 (Alteration of duties on 
licences to retailers of spirits). 

Lorp BURGHLEY moved, in page 


16, line 21, after ‘‘ occupied,”’ to insert 
‘‘not being farm premises.” 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, in page 16, 
line 21, after the word ‘‘ occupied,” to 
insert the words ‘not being farm pre- 
mises.”—(Lord Burghley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, there were 
no words in the Bill to include farm pre- 
mises in the valuation, and it would lead 
to some difficulty if the words proposed 
were inserted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M. BROOKS moved to amend 
the scale by omitting the line ‘‘ £50 
and under £100, £25,” and insertin 
“£50 and under £75, £22 10z., at 
£75 and under £100, £25.”? His ob- 
ject was to diminish the great gap 
a the clause made between £50 and 

100. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 16, line 28, to leave out from Scale,— 


£50 and under £100 . - £235 0 0 
and insert— 

£50 and under £75 . . £2210 0 

100 25 0 0 


75 ” 
—(Mr. Maurice Brooks.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. HERMON thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin, before submitting his 
proposition to the House, ought to have 
been prepared to state what loss would 
ensue to the Revenue from its adoption. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN submitted that the 
onusof calculating the loss to the Revenue 
did not rest upon his hon. Friend, whose 
object was to remedy what he deemed to 
be an injustice. He should support the 
Amendment, as he regarded the rise 
from £50 to £100 too high a jump. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped the Prime 
Minister would see his way to such modi- 
fication of the scale as was proposed. 

Mr. DUCKHAM agreed that the 
jump was too high, but not the price of 
thelicence. He would fix the licence for 
houses over £50 and under £75 at £25, 
and houses between £75 and £100 at 
£30. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, there were 
two matters to be considered in dealing 
with the Motion—first, the amount of 
Revenue to be sacrificed, and secondly, 
the equitable arrangement of the scale. 
The amount of Revenue to be sacrificed 
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would be very considerable. It wascal- 
culated that the number of houses rated 
at from £50 to £100 was 16,700, and 
that of these 12,000 were rated at from 
£50 to £75. The loss to the Revenue 
would, therefore, amount to something 
like £30,000 per annum, and having 
already sacrificed £36,000 in respect to 
the lower class of houses, he could not 
now afford to give up such a large sum. 
It did not seem to him that the scale as 
it stood was inequitable, seeing that it 
was constructed on the principle of mak- 
ing the steps the longer the higher they 
went. He hoped the House would adhere 
to the scale as it was given in the clause. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought that if the 
principle of the Amendment were ac- 
cepted, there should be some modification 
of the whole scale to cover the loss of 
Revenue resulting from it. He would 
suggest that licences under £75 should 
pay on a smaller scale than those above 
£75. 

Mr. DALY supported the views of the 
hon. Member for Burnley. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, he objected 
to any alterations being made in the 
direction proposed by the Amendment. 
Under the scale as contained in the Bill 
a poor man occupying a house under £10 
paid £4 10s., which was 9s. in the pound 
on his rental. Again, a person occupy- 
ing a house at £20 and under £25 paid 
£11, which was also 9s. in the pound on 
the rental; but as the scale advanced con- 
siderably less was paid, for he found that 
from £300 to £400 the amount was £40, 
which was only 2s. in the pound on the 
rental. He thought that was against 
the general principles of all sound legis- 
lation. 

Mr. WATNEY reminded the House 
that no public-house was rated at the 
present time above £50 a-year. He 
agreed that it would be fair to raise the 
rating of the higher class of houses to a 
certain extent. But as the highest scale 
that was paid at present was £16 10s. 8d. 
a rise to £60 under this Bill would be a 
very high one. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mz.J.G. HUBBARD (for Sir SypNEy 
WarTERLow) moved, in page 16, after 
sub-section 2, to insert the following 
sub-section :— 


“Any person applying for a six days’ and 
early closing licence for the sale of spirits as an 
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auxiliary only to his business as a restaurateur 
or eating-house keeper, and not keeping an 
open drinking bar, shall be entitled to his 
licence at a sum not exceeding thirty pounds, 
no such reduction to be made unless the Licens- 
ing Justices shall have certified by endorse- 
ment on their certificate that the nature of the 
business carried on by the applicant justifies the 
reduced scale of charge.’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
question raised in the Amendment was 
not free from difficulties ; but as it con- 
tained an equitable principle, he felt 
disposed to encounter the difficulties 
which he foresaw would arise, and to 
agree to the proposal. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Words inserted accordingly. 


Mr. GOURLEY moved to insert, in 
page 17, after line 8, the following sub- 
section :— 


(4) ‘*The managers and owners of all clubs, 
whether proprietary or otherwise, selling spirits, 
wines, and beer on the premises shall take out 
licences in accordance with the scale of duties 
specified in sub-sections (1) (2) and (3) of this 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. D. M‘LAREN supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the Amend- 
ment could only be put to the vote in 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE did not think it 
possible to deal with the subject of the 
Amendment in the present Bill ; but he 
fully admitted that it was a matter requir- 
ing consideration. He should like the 
House to understand exactly the method 
in which he had proceeded in respect to 
hotels, because it formed an important 
branch of the subject, evidently requir- 
ing different treatment to that applied 
to ordinary drinking-shops. In hotels 
the drinking-shop trade was subordinate, 
and, in many cases, rather an insignifi- 
cant branch, so far as the general hotel 
drinking was concerned. Under this 
Bill, an hotel of the annual value of 
£50 would pay £20 on a licence to re- 
tail spirits, instead of £16. The scale 
was adapted to drinking-houses and not 
to hotels; and, consequently, it had been 
provided that the tax upon hotels was, 
as a general rule, not to rise above 
£20. But in hotels it often happened 
that there was a small taproom, forming 
only an insignificant portion of the 
whole premises. It would be hard to 
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levy an additional duty in such a case. 
Under the Bill an hotel which would 
pay £25 would, in that event, have to 
ay £14 additional as a public-house. 
There was already an increase in the 
duty of from £16 to £20. Of course, if 
the taproom formed an important ele- 
ment in the hotel the case would be 
different; but the whole matter was, 
perhaps, open to further inquiry. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ANDERSON moved, in page 17, 
line 17, after ‘‘ behalf,” to insert— 
“Or a grocer in Scotland as defined by sec- 


os two of ‘The Public Houses (Scotland) Act 
853.’ ” 


As he understood the Prime Minister 
was prepared to accept the Amendment, 
he would not trouble the House with a 
speech. 

Mz. O’SULLIVAN hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not accept the 
Amendment, which would place Scotch 
grocers at an advantage over English 
and Irish grocers. The licence, which in 
England and Ireland cost £9 18s. 5d., 
cost only £4 48. in Scotland. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the question of grocers’ licences in 
the Three Kingdoms caused great diffi- 
culty. They were different licences, and 
the conditions attaching to them were 
exceedingly various. ‘This, however, 
was not an opportunity for alteration, 
and he thought they could not do better 
than leave them as at present. He 
would accept the Amendment; but it 
would be necessary in doing so to 
amend a subsequent clause by extend- 
ing to Scotch grocers the provision as to 
early closing and Sunday closing. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
noble Lord to point out any substantial 
difference between the grocers’ licence 
in Scotland and Ireland which would 
justify the difference in the amount paid 
for the licence. Unless some explana- 
tion was forthcoming it would be neces- 
sary to divide. 

Mz. GLADSTONE said, what he pro- 
posed to do was to leave the law exactly 
as itwas. The subject wasa complicated 
one; but they did not feel themselves 
able to deal with it fully in this Bill. 
On a future occasion he should be very 
glad to endeavour to introduce a more 
equitable system. 


Hr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Mr. D. M‘LAREN moved, in page 17, 
sub-section 5, line 17, after “behalf” 
to insert ‘‘in England or Scotland.” 
The sub-section dealt with the Licensing 
Act, under which, in England, grocers 
obtained a licence for £10 for selling 
spirits in quart bottles, and he wished 
that the same right should be enjoyed 
in Scotland as well as in England. 


Amendment proposed, in page 17, 
line 17, at the end of sub-section 5, to 
add the words “in England and Scot- 
land.” —( Mr. UM‘ Laren.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, there were difficulties in the way 
of accepting the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 50 (Grant of additional duties 
of income tax). 


Mr. STORER said, he had given 
Notice of an Amendment the object of 
which was to reduce the assessment for 
Income Tax of the farmer from one-half 
to one-quarter of his rent. At present 
a farmer was supposed practically to 
make an income equal to one-half his 
rent; but for some years back that had 
not been a just or fair calculation. The 
probability was that, owing to American 
competition, the farmer’s position would 
become worse instead of better, and the 
carrying on of the business of farming 
was becoming more difficult than ever. 
An eminent valuer had given his opinion 
that the value of land had depreciated 30 
or 40 per cent. If they maintained a sys- 
tem of averages it should be a fair and 
honest one. By the admission of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, the 
present average was not a fair or proper 
one. It was not only from the operation 
of the seasons, but in consequence of 
recent legislation, that the English far- 
mer could not make the profit he had, 
perhaps, formerly made. Farming had 

een rendered more difficult and expen- 
sive of late years by a number of legis- 
lative Acts. Free Trade had crippled 
him greatly. The education rate was, 
in many cases, 1s., and even as high as 
ls. 8d. in the pound on the rateable 
value, which was double the charge in 
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towns, where the assessment was laid, | pro 


not on income, but on the premises occu- 
pied. Additional taxation had also been 
imposed by the Highway Act, the far- 
mer having to maintain the roads. He 
would be told that there was an appeal 
to the Income Tax Commissioners; but 
it was well known that, in the majority 
of cases, this appeal was of no use, and 
that the Commissioners were practically 
guided by the Revenue officers. The 
English farmers did not attempt to raise 
a rebellion against the landlords. They 
did not attempt to roast a farmer on 
ashes, as had been done in the neigh- 
bourhood of Galway to a farmer who 
had paid his rent. But, if the English 
farmers were peaceable and orderly, was 
that any reason why they should be 
ground to earth by unjust taxation ? He 
had no doubt the fact was, as stated the 
other evening by the hon. Member for 
Cardigan, that the English farmer in 
many cases was paying the Income Tax, 
not out of profits, but out of capital. He, 
therefore, complained of unjust and ex- 
cessive taxation. His proposal was— 
and he thought it was only a fair and a 
just OR pattie: agricultural tenants 
should be assessed for Income Tax at 
one-fourth, instead of one-half, of their 
rent. He concluded by moving, in page 
19, line 27, to leave out ‘‘halfpenny ”’ 
and insert “‘ farthing.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 
27, to leave out the word ‘‘ halfpenny ”’ 
and insert the word ‘ farthing.” —(r. 
Storer.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘halfpenny ’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that they could not, in this inci- 
dental manner, re-arrange the well- 
understood proportion of the Income 
Tax paid by the occupier. If ever the 
change was made, it would require care- 
ful consideration and calculation. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in ris- 
ing to propose the omission of the clause, 
said, that the effect of his Motion, if 
carried, would be to reduce the estimated 
Revenue by £1,400,000, inasmuch as it 
negatived the imposition of an additional 
1d. on the Income Tax. In the face 
of the grave news just received from 
Afghanistan, he felt some reluctance in 
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posing his Motion; and if the Govern- 
ment would give him to understand that 
his doing so would embarrass them in 
any way, and that there was a possibility, 
in the event of its being carried, that this 
reduction of income would prevent them 
taking the proper and n steps to 
retrieve the disaster in Afghanistan, he 
would not do so. But he understood, from 
what had been said on the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell), that, in the view of 
the Government, it would not be appro- 

riate to discuss the amount to be paid 
i this country to India in respect of the 
Afghan expenditure upon a Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill applicable to this 
country only. Still, if he received any 
intimation whatever from the Govern- 
ment that the prosecution of this Motion 
would be in any way inconvenient to 
them on the ground of its bearing on 
Indian finance, he would at once with- 
draw it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As to the prosecu- 
tion of the Motion, I must leave that to the 
noble Lord. The success of the Motion 
would, undoubtedly, be highly incon- 
venient to Her Majesty’s Government, 
not only on general grounds, as entirely 
disposing, and more than disposing, of 
the estimated surplus income which the 
House granted, but in part on the special 
ground that it might be necessary to 
make a call upon that surplus for the 
purpose of giving aid to the Indian 
Exehequer. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that oo he had better proceed ; 
but he would be short in his arguments, 
as he knewthe Government were anxious 
to get the Billthrough. The reason for 
imposing additional Income Tax was not 
to assist the Indian Exchequer, but it 
was to replace a certain assumed defi- 
ciency ; and he would place before the 
House his reasons for believing that 
this deficiency was most improbable. 
He had formerly, on the Motion “ that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair,” stated 
the reasons why he and a good many 
others believed that the Prime Mi- 
nister had over-estimated his Expen- 
diture and under-estimated his income. 
The Prime Minister courteously but 
firmly disposed of his objections, and 
pointed out that he alone was respon- 
sible for the Estimates of the year, 
and, in accepting the Estimates of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
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declined to take any more favourable 
view of the Revenue than was taken in 
March last. He also stated that he 
could not accept any reduction in the 
estimated Expenditure so as to enable 
him to meet the proposed remission 
without making special provision for it. 
If the Prime Minister said he could not 
alter the figures, the significance of the 
statement must be admitted. It was to 
be regretted, for the sake of the British 
taxpayer, that the right hon. Gentleman 
could not take a more favourable view 
of the Revenue and Expenditure; but he 
rejoiced at the conclusion to be deduced 
as to the late Government. One charge 
which was made against the late Govern- 
ment was that they were, when in Office, 
the main obstacle to the revival of trade. 
[‘* Hear, hear!”’] That appeared to be 
the opinion of some hon. Gentlemen still. 
He wished, however, to point out that 
that great obstacle had now been re- 
moved; and yet, so far from the trade of 
the country reviving, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said he could not rely 
upon an additional farthing of Revenue. 
They were attacked also for indulging in 
wanton and extravagant expenditure, 
which was estimated to amount for the 
current year to £83,000,000, yet, so far 
from its being unnecessary and wanton, 
the Prime Minister, who had control of 
the Expenditure for 11 out of 12 months 
of the present year, was unable to save 
£200,000 out of it in order to meet a 
small Supplemental Estimate. If at 
the end of the financial year the Prime 
Minister’s Estimates proved to be accu- 
rate, it was possible his financial reputa- 
tion would be enhanced ; if, on the other 
hand, his views proved to be right, the 
right hon. Gentleman must not be sur- 
prised if, instead of hearing eulogies on 
his financial genius, he was charged with 
thiscalculations by which he had realized 
a large surplus. As to the second point, 
that the Government ought not to risk a 
deficiency, any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might, from circumstances be- 
yond his control, be forced to incur one, 
and the Estimates of the present Prime 
Minister in 1852, and of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1876, were dis- 
turbed by the Eastern Question. What- 
ever ideas he (Lord George Hamilton) 
might entertain as to how charges might 
be met was entirely derived from the 
conduct of finance by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Government in 1868. Although, 


Lord George Hamilton 


{COMMONS} 
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as a general rule, it was prudent to meet 
the Expenditure of the year out of the 
Revenue of the year, there were some- 
times exceptions, as was shown in 1870, 
when exceptional expenditure had to be 
incurred owing to the military re-organi- 
zation of Lord Cardwell, by which 
barracks had to be erected as depits 
in different parts of the country ; it was 
unproductive expenditure, and it might 
be argued that it was part of the per- 
manent military expenditure of the 
country ; yet he believed the whole sum 
required was obtained by Terminable 
Annuities. In 1873, which was a time 
of exceptional prosperity, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Lowe) had to 
meet the exceptional expenditure which 
resulted from the Alabama arbitration. 
He was then in possession of a surplus 
of £4,700,000. Whatdidhedo? Pay 
the Alabama Claims out of it? Nota 
bit. He kept back the greater portion 
of it to remit taxation. He simply took 
£1,600,000 towards the Alabama Claims, 
and the remainder was, if necessary, to 
be raised by Bonds or Exchequer Bills. 
The result of the operations of the 
right hon. Gentleman to which he was 
referring was a deficiency of nearly 
£1,400,000. Every single point in this 
course of Mr. Lowe he held to be in 
favour of the proposal which he made. 
The deficiency for which this Bill was 
to provide was not bequeathed to the 
right hon. Gentleman, but had been 
created by the Bill under discussion, 
notwithstanding the fact that the ground 
on which the Bill was brought in had 
gone. The question of the Treaty with 
France in regard to wines, which was 
the pretext for creating a deficiency to 
meet which additional taxation was im- 
posed, had gone, but the taxation re- 
mained; and, having looked into the 
question with great care, he did not 
believe there was a single precedent in 
support of a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in the middle of a financial year, 
creating a deficiency unless it was to 
meet some exceptional emergency or to 
meet some charge over which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had no control. 
What had been the current of the dis- 
cussion on the present Bill in Committee? 
The almost unanimous opinion of | the 
brewers, and those best acquainted with 
their trade, was that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would receive a much 
larger sum than he anticipated from the 
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commutation of the Malt Tax into a 
Beer Tax; and, therefore, it was essen- 
tially an operation which benefited the 
Exchequer. Notwithstanding this, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
that the taxpayers should, in order that 
they might pay more for their beer in 
future years, pay an extra 1d. of Income 
Tax this year. This seemed to him to be 
a proposition so unprecedented as not to 
require any further argument. He 
would suggest, further, that it would be 
well for the Exchequer to pay the 
maltster on his stock of malt in the same 
way that the maltster had hitherto paid 
the Exchequer. The custom was for 
the maltster not in any case to pay his 
duties in less than six weeks after the 
completion of the malting process; if 
he could get bonds, to take three months 
to pay, and then to pay interest on the 
amounts due after three months. He 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would consider the practical suggestion 
which had been made in that direction ; 
andif it was practicable, and was adopted, 
the extra ld. of Income Tax would 
be quite unnecessary. The sad news 
from India brought it vividly home to 
the minds of the House that a large and 
substantial contribution would ultimately 
have to be made to that country if the 
views of the Prime Minister prevailed. 
The Prime Minister asked for an extra 
ld. in the pound of Income Tax on 
the ground of the accuracy of his figures, 
and all he could say was that if the 
figures were accurate no substantial re- 
lief could be given to India out of the 
product of the addition proposed to be 
made. If any such relief was to be given 
several additional pennies would have to 
be imposed ; and he therefore thought 
that, in the present condition of trade, 
it would be well if some arrangement 
could be made by means of which the 
imposition of the extra 1d. could be 
delayed for a year at least. The revival 
of trade had not been by any means as 
sound and continuous as many persons 
hoped or expected. A great many of 
our national industries were passin 
through a crisis in their existence. 
they responded to the demand which 
was made upon them, a vista of in- 
creased national prosperity might be 
looked for; if they did not, then their 
decay and gradual extinction was only a 
matter of time. He could not, therefore, 
admit that it was the proper course, in 
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such a condition of trade, to create a 
deficiency in order to impose a twofold 
fresh load of taxation. The hope of the 
country lay in its recuperative power ; 
and what course could be adopted which 
was more likely to choke that recupera- 
tive power than to impose fresh taxation? 
The Bill would, in the present year, im- 
pose an additional taxation of between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000 sterling, and 
he questioned the wisdom of this course. 
Every year ought to bear its own 
burdens. The sum to which he had 
alluded as that which would have to be 
paid to the maltsters was one that would 
not recur; but the profit on the commuta- 
tion of the tax would go on from year 
to year, and, therefore, hethought the tax 
so commuted ought to bear the cost of 
commutation. The right hon. Gentleman 
would derive £500,000 from thealteration 
in the Probate Duties, the Income Tax 
would produce £1,800,000, the Beer Tax 
£350,000, and there was an addition to 
be derived from the extra payments that 
would result from the alterations in the 
licence duties. The additions which had 
been gradually imposed upon the country 
during the present year would, in his 
opinion, give the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a surplus of £3,000,000 next 
year. He thought it was unsound finan- 
cial policy either to obtain a surplus in 
one year by arranging for a deficiency in 
the next, or putting the converse, to 
create a deficiency in one year in order 
to have asurplus 12 months later. He, 
therefore, hoped the House would sup- 
port his Motion, because he thought he 
had shown that the tax was unnecessary, 
that it was an imposition both politically 
and financially impolitic, and one, fur- 
thermore, entirely without precedent. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving the 
omission of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 50.—(Lord George Hamilton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 50 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he had failed to 
ather from the noble Lord the Member 
or Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 

whether he intended to challenge the 
opinion of the House upon his Amend- 
ment. He hoped the noble Lord would 
have the courage of his opinions, as the 
question he had raised would be well 





understood by the country to be a direct 
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attack upon the Budget, of which 
was the patie of the Mat Tax. The 
addition of 1d. to the Income Tax was 
intimately connected with the repeal of 
the Malt Duty. He asked the noble 
Lord to challenge the opinion of the 
House as to whether or not Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were to be supported 
in their ie eee addition to the Income 
Tax. Her Majesty’s Government 
were defeated by the noble Lord, of 
course the Budget would be defeated. 
He (Mr. Rylands) did not like an addi- 
tion to the Income Tax any more than 
the noble Lord. All of them would like 
not to have any addition to the Income 
Tax; but he was prepared to accept the 
Budget as a whole, and, as part of the 
Budget scheme, he cheerfully supported 
the proposed addition to the Income 
Tax. The noble Lord was the apostle 
of deficiency, and seemed to think that 
it was better to have a deficiency in the 
Budget than a surplus. The noble Lord 
was in this respect an apt disciple of the 
leading mind upon the Opposition Bench, 
and in his speech he had paid a highcom- 
pliment to his right hon. Leader by 
advocating a policy which, if followed 
up, would land Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the country in a financial 
Slough of Despond. He had always con- 
sidered the right hon. Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) to be the 
very Micawber of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because he was always ex- 
pecting, with his wonderful sanguine 
disposition and hopefulness of character, 
that ‘“‘something would turn up” to the 
advantage of the finances of the country. 
Unfortunately, something did not turn 
up, and, consequently, the right hon. 
Gentleman was landed in difficulties in 
regard to his Budget Estimates which, 
no doubt, he had conscientiously framed. 
They were told that as they had had a 
change of Government they ought at 
once to have a great revival of trade. 
But the policy of the late Government 
seriously embarrassed the commercial 
operations of the country. He was sorry 
to say that the predictions which were 
made when they were speaking in the 
autumn in the country had been verified. 
They said then that the policy of the 
Government would not end with the life 
of the Government, but that it would be 
fruitful of disaster. All of them were 
horrified by the intelligence which had 
reached them from India, and which 
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was one of the results of that policy. 
[** No,” and Cheers.] It was the result 
of the policy of the late Government. 
[‘* Question!” ] This was the ques- 
tion. They were now considering the 
financial proposals of the year, and they 
could not shut their eyes to the fact that 
the policy of the late Government had 
involved them in this serious difficulty. 
Upon any day they might be horrified 
by intelligence from three parts of the 
globe which might put a great strain 
upon Her Majesty’s present Advisers, 
and a great strain upon the financial 
resources of the country. It was alto- 
gether futile for the late Government to 
offer the noble Lord as their spokesman, 
and say—‘‘Now that we have got a 
change of Government we have got rid 
of the influence of the policy of the late 
Government.” He, for one, had always 
in the last Parliament protested against 
the policy of the late Government in not 
making proper provision for the financial 
arrangements of the year. His com- 

laint was that they were constantly 
Lint in the dark, and led into financial 
positions which were not creditable to 
the country. They had now the possi- 
bility of again coming into the days of 
surpluses instead of deficiencies; and if 
it so happened that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister had brought 
forward a Budget the effect of which 
was to leave a surplus upon the finan- 
cial year, he should be very glad in- 
deed to see that surplus. He told hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that if they gave the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
surplus it would be the means in his 
hands of giving the country the great 
benefit of his financial administration. 
In former days, when they had a Go- 
vernment headed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, they were able to see how a 
constantly recurring surplus income 
could be made use of for the benefit of 
the country at large. [An hon. Mzm- 
BER: With good harvests.] He had 
the greatest confidence in the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and, not- 
withstanding the cries and sneers of the 
other side of the House, they knew very 
well that the financial authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman was not equalled 
in the Kingdom. They were, further, 
sure that his calculations, in the main, 
would be proved by the results to be 
correct. He again challenged the noble 
Lord the Membe for Middlesex to put 
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to the test of a vote the doctrines which 
he had advocated. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
thought it was greatly to be regretted 
that the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) never discussed any subject in 
that House without introducing the 
bitterest Party considerations. He was 
going to address to the House a few ob- 
servations absolutely free from Party 
considerations. Unfortunately, he could 
not agree with the remarks of his 
noble Friend the Member for Middle- 
sex. The Budget of the right hon. 
Gentleman was nothing more or less 
than the repeal of the Malt Duty. How 
was that Budget looked upon by the 
agricultural community? It was looked 
upon by them asa boon. Some might 
eae a higher estimate and some a 
ower estimate on that boon; but there 
was practical unanimity among the agri- 
cultural community that it was a boon. 
Could the agricultural community ortheir 
Representatives afford to refuse the boon 
that was offered? Both sides of the 
House agreed that the farming com- 
munity was in difficulties. Bad harvests, 
foreign competition, and depression of 
trade had reduced the farming com- 
munity to a very low ebb. He did not 
hesitate to say that the fortunes of 
British agriculture depended on the 
throw of the die whether we had a good 
harvest or a bad harvest. The repeal of 
the Malt Tax, to a certain extent, relieved 
the strain on the agricultural community. 
When he remembered that hon. Gentle- 
men on the Opposition side of the House 
had not a word to say against a repeal 
of the Malt Tax, he would ask them, and 
he would ask his noble Friend, could 
they, with any consistency, accept the re- 
peal of the Malt Tax as a measure of 
relief, and, in the absence of official infor- 
mation, refuse to consent to the only 
means by which that relief could be 
given? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer came down to the House and told 
them on his own responsibility as a 
Minister of the Crown, after mature 
deliberation, after careful calculations, 
that he could effect this measure of 
relief, but that he could only affect it 
in this particular way. Was his noble 
Friend prepared on his own responsi- 
bility to advise others on the Opposition 
side of the House to reject the method 
proposed? Could they do so consis- 
tently with the statement that they were 
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anxious to assist in ting a boon to 
the farming interest? This proposal of 
the noble Lord’s must be looked at from 
two points of view, as a Motion to em- 
barrass the Government, and also as a 
Motion which the House might possibly 
accept. As a general rule, he would co- 
operate under ordinary circumstances in 
any Motion brought forward on the Op- 
position side of the House which would 
have the effect of embarrassing Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but he could not 
shut his eyes on this occasion to the pos- 
sible consequences. He wanted to put 
this to his noble Friend:—Suppose his 
Motion were carried, and suppose the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer abandoned 
the Budget, and with that abandoned 
the repeal of the Malt Tax, which had 
been dangled before the eyes of the 
farmers in a most tempting manner, 
what would be their position with the 
farmers? [ Laughter.) He did not know 
whether hon. Members opposite thought 
it was a matter for a joke or a laugh; 
but he could assure them that if they 
knew the state of the farming interest 
they would not think it was a matter to 
laugh at. What would be the position 
if his noble Friend’s Motion were suc- 
cessful, of those who claimed to be the 
— friends of the farming interest ? 
e represented a constituency which was 
entirely agricultural. He could not ac- 
cept such a responsibility as would be 
imposed upon him by supporting his 
atts Friend. He admitted, with every- 
one in the House, that the repeal of the 
Malt Tax was a measure of relief. There 
never was a moment when the agricul- 
tural community was in more desperate 
need of a measure of relief, and he 
could not support a Motion which ran 
the risk of losing to them that measure 
of relief. His noble Friend seemed to 
think that the results of this Budget 
would be a surplus in the hands of the 
present Government of from £3,000,000 
to £4,000,000. Even if that were so, 
he could not agree that that was an 
argument against the Budget. He 
could not say that the existence of a 
surplus of that kind would be a misfor- 
tune to the country. No doubt, from a 
urely Party point of view, it would be 
Fifficulé to see such a surplus in the 
hands of the Pe of the = 
chequer with the absolute ye sophy 
and equamity which should, as rule, 
guide the Legislature; but he questi 
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the wisdom of looking at these matters 
of finance from a point of view purely 
Party. He would venture to look at 
them on the present occasion from a 
national point of view, and admit that 
his ae, el was right in his caleu- 
lation that next year there would bea 
large surplus. He had not a word to 
say against the maxim of the Prime 
Minister that the income of the year 
should cover the Expenditure of the year; 
indeed, he would go further, and say 
that the income of the year should always 
more than cover the Expenditure of the 
year. Far beit from him that he should 
say anything which could imply a criti- 
cism of the financial policy of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He ven- 
tured to think the financial policy of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, al- 
though it was assailed with peculiar 
malevolence by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
was suited to the times; and if the 
finances of the country had been placed 
in hands less prudent than those of his 
right hon. Friend they might have found 
themselves in a far less satisfactory con- 
dition than they were in. But since 
the Budget of his right hon. Friend was 
brought forward there had been a 
marked development. They had an 
appreciable revival of trade. It might 
not be a permanent revival, but it was 
an important fact, and they must take 
account of it. They had also a reason- 
able hope of a satisfactory harvest ; and 
they must remember, on the other hand, 
that they had heavy charges to meet, 
some which were novel and some which 
were deferred. It appeared to be a 
propitious moment to ask the people of 
this country to bear some additional 
burden, particularly when the burden 
was not so unendurably heavy. The 
House would remember the extraordi- 
nary efforts which Americans and French- 
men had made to pay off war debts. In 
the golden moment of returning pros- 
perity they ought to place their finances 
in a satisfactory and creditable position, 
and, beforethe political sky become again 
overcast, do something more towards 
paying off what he could not but describe 
as our appalling National Debt. On 
these grounds—special as well as general 
—he regretted that he could not see his 
way to take a course which would be in- 
finitely agreeable to him—namely, that 
of lend the Motion of his noble 
Friend. 

Lord Randolph Churchill 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am ex- 
tremely glad we are to have the approval 
and support of the noble Lord who has 
just sat down —_ the question which 
is now raised; but I must say I very 
much agree with that which is of far 
greater value, the general opinions which 
he has given utterance to upon the ques- 
tion of finance. Those opinions carry 
me back to the Conservatism of 40 years 
ago, which, in regard to finance and 
political economy, differs from the Con- 
servatism of to-day. As regards the 
question before the House, it is right to 
remind the House, in the first instance, 
of the supplemental financial plan which 
it has been my duty to present. I have 
asked the House to provide me some- 
thing over £1,700,000. A surplus of 
£430,000 is probably the result of what 
the House has provided. Since I gave 
these figures no change has occurred, 
except one, which, I am sorry to say, is 
not a change in favour of my plan. A 
plan was devised by the late Govern- 
ment, on which I give no opinion at the 
present moment of praise or blame, with 
reference to the acquisition of an im- 
portant site at Blackfriars Bridge which 
brings an additional charge of £160,000 
upon the present year, so that the Sup- 
plemental Estimate which I put at 
£200,000 would, if we have to meet 
that charge, rise to above £350,000. 
That, of course, is a deduction from the 
surplus which I have projected. But 
I now look at the proposal of the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex. The 
noble Lord commenced by saying that 
he would not make his Motion if he 
thought it could embarrass the position 
of the Government with reference to a 
contingency which already had happened, 
the probable assistance of the finances 
of India. Upon that matter, in answer to 
the noble Lord, I uttered a sentence or 
two, the effect of which was intended to 
be that it would embarrass the position of 
the Government if this Motion was 
carried by the House with respect to the 
general finances of India, inasmuch as 
we should then not be in the position of 
having a moderate surplus, but should 
have to face a considerable and certain 
deficiency. However, the noble Lord 
did not in any manner accept that ex- 
planation which he had invited, and in 
the face of the statement from the Go- 
vernment that the effect of the with- 
drawal of the penny Income Tax would 
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embarrass and cripple us in regard to 
fulfilling the expectations we had held 
out as to the finances of India, he perse- 
vered with his Motion. Of course, he 
was entitled to do so; but he did it in 
the face of that statement. That is a 
matter which will, perhaps, have to be 
referred to when the retrospective por- 
tions of this discussion may possibly be 
revived. Then the noble Lord states 
the basis of this Bill had been swept 
away, inasmuch as the Supplemental 
Financial Estimate was Peogened prin- 
cipally with reference to the negotia- 
tions with France on the Wine Duties. 
It may be important for the noble Lord, 
for the purpose of his Motion, to show 
that the basis of this Bill is swept away, 
if he can show it; but, undoubtedly, he 
must adopt some more effectual means 
for that purpose, because the object of 
this Bill was to' add to our resources 
a sum of £1,750,000, and the whole 
amount that was required with reference 
to the Wine Duties was £233,000. So 
far as that sum was concerned, it would 
have been amply provided by the extra 
cost of licences; but the Income Tax 
stands upon a totally different footing ; 
and, as the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock said, with truth, that the re- 
peal of the Malt Tax depends on the 
acceptance of the proposed addition to 
the Income Tax. It must be clearly 
understood that those who vote for the 
Motion of the noble Lord will simply 
vote against the repeal of the Malt Tax. 
About that there can be practically no 
doubt. I do not say that the necessary 
money could not be borrowed, or the 
payment be put off to another year, or 
that there might not be a resort to one 
of those expedients which Sir Robert 
Peel called ‘financial nostrums;’’ but 
you cannot deal with this tax and pay 
the cost of its repeal in the present year 
without accepting the proposal of the 
Government. The noble Lord said we 
had only to pay the maltster in the same 
way as he pays you histax. The noble 
Lord was somewhat dark in his obser- 
vations on this point; but what he said 
is not the case. The maltster pays the 
duty within nine weeks of the duty 
being charged ; but we are going to pay 
him the drawback within six weeks of 
its becoming due. But suppose we took 
this nine weeks, it would not carry us out 
of the difficulty, and that spectre, which 
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a sum of £1,250,000 would be at large 
in the present year. The noble Lord 
said he had got a precedent in the case 
of Mr. Lowe: that Mr. Lowe did not 
provide forthe whole of the Alabama pay- 
ment. The noble Lord says it is not an 
inherited deficiency. That is perfectly 
true. We did not inherit the repeal of 
the Malt Tax from our Predecessors; 
and, consequently, as we did not in- 
herit the benefit of the repeal of the 
Malt Tax, so neither did we inherit 
the burden. It is not an inherited 
charge; but it is strictly a charge be- 
longing to the year, growing out of the 
operations of the year, with respect to 
which I endeavoured to show the House, 
and I think the House was satisfied, 
that this was a special year, in which 
the reasons for the repeal of the Malt Tax 
had risen to a greater height than they 
had in any previous year—that it was a 
year forthe repeal ofthe Malt Tax because 
it was a year in which the drawback 
would be unusually low; and, above all, 
because the repeal of the Malt Tax was 
generally, Imaysay universally, regarded 
as a measure of relief to agriculture. 
Now, that is the way the charge comes on 
the present year. The Alabama charge 
was for the payment of a debt which 
had been incurred nine or ten years 
before, and the incidence of which in 
that particular year was absolutely acci- 
dental. What did Mr. Lowe do under 
these circumstances? When the pay- 
ment was purely accidental, and had 
no connection with the policy of the 
existing Government, Mr. Lowe came to 
the House of Commons, and said—‘‘I 
advise you to provide £1,600,000 towards 
meeting this charge.” And now, for a 
sum much less than that, which does 
arise from our own voluntary operation, 
the noble Lord with all his courage fairly 
turns tail, and tells us to adopt some 
expedient or other for the purpose of 
getting rid of the charge. I will not go 
back to that part of the speech of the 
noble Lord in which he said that a 
marked revival in trade was exactly co- 
incident with the accession of the present 
Government to Office. The noble Lord 
is of opinion that a period when trade is 
not in a state of great vigour and pros- 
périty is an improper period for the im- 
position of any additional Income Tax. 
The noble Lord here, as I am afraid on 
many other points, is in most direct con- 
flict with the grand normal example of 
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Conservative finance given by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1842, when the trade of the 
country was in a state of extreme depres- 
sion—when the country presented a 
spectacle of distress infinitely more wide- 
spread than that which exists now. And 
yet at that time, when Sir Robert Peel 
said—*‘ I appeal to you, the possessors of 
property, and I ask you to come forward 
in aid of trade by giving me a seven- 
penny Income Tax,” such was thecourage 
of the Conservative Party of that day, 
that by a large majority that Income Tax 
was voted without hesitation. But did 
Sir Robert Peel think he was thereby 
retarding or injuring trade? On the 
contrary, he made his proposal on the 

ress ground that it would promote 
the revival of trade. What are we doing 
now? It is true we are asking for an 
additional 1d. on the Income Tax, and 
I am sorry we are obliged to do it; but 
how will that affect the state of trade? 
We have a particular trade which pro- 
duces a commodity of the value of about 
£50,000,000 a-year, and which has 
hitherto been practically tied up by the 
law to manufacture that commodity only 
from two materials indicated by statute ; 
whereas henceforth it will be free to 
choose whatever processes it pleases, and 
to follow its own business in its own 
way. Well, that is exactly a description 
of the change which Sir Robert Peel had 
in view in 1842. It was to remove the 
artificial restraints imposed by the Legis- 
lature on the mode in which industries 
should be pursued and conducted that 
he proposed the Income Tax in atime of 
great depression; and now it is not a 
matter of contest but of history that he 
was wise in what he did, and that by 
the imposition of an Income Tax—aye, 
of 7d.—he powerfully promoted the re- 
vival of trade. One argument of the 
noble Lord in reference to India and the 
surplus I must notice. That argument 
was in two pieces or morsels, and I want 
to draw the attention of the House to 
the singular manner in which the noble 
Lord puts forward the two portions of 
his argument. He finds that for the 
year 1880-1 on the figures which I have 
given, which are as daring figures as we 
could venture to make them, I only show 
a surplus of £400,000; and he actually 
makes it an apology for his Motion that, 
although it is true it destroys this sur- 
plus altogether, yet that is of no great 
consequence use it is such a truti- 
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lus as to be of no appreciable 

Tas’ in sheotinge the difficulties of Indian 
finance. That is the mode in which he 
proceeds for the year 1880-1. But how 
does he proceed for the year 1880-2? 
Why, upon precisely opposite lines, He 
says that we are going to create an enor- 
mous surplus for 1881-2. How does he 
make it out? He shows that £800,000 
has been already imposed by the late 
Government in the shape of the increased 
robate duty; that 1d. on the Income 
ax produces £1,800,000, and he might 
have put it somewhat higher, that 
£350,000 is the estimated increment 
from the Malt Tax, and £300,000 on 
the licence duties; that, consequently, 
£3,250,000 altogether is added by the 
legislation of the present year to the re- 
ceipts of the Exchequer. As to the In- 
come Tax, I need not remind him that 
that is only voted for a single year, and 
the consequence is that that £1,800,000 
must be deducted from the surplus for 
the year 1881-2, inasmuch as it will be 
a matter for the House to consider 
whether it will renew that tax during 
the next Session; and unless the House 
gives a new judgment in its favour the 
tax falls entirely tothe ground. There- 
fore, what is now proposed for next year 
is not a surplus of £3,250,000, but one 
of £1,450,000, according to the noble 
Lord’s figures. He says it is entirely 
unreasonable to do that. What! with 
the Indian demand staring us in the 
face? The noble Lord objects to the 
surplus of £400,000 for this year, because 
it is so small as to be useless, and he 
objects to the larger surplus for next 
year because it isso enormous. It would, 
I think, be impossible, whatever amount 
of ingenuity the noble Lord may show— 
and he always shows plenty—to piece 
together the different parts of a financial 
lan with more untempered mortar than 
he has done to-day in his building opera- 
tions. And although he has on this 
matter been challenged to carry his 
Motion to a vote, yet I doubt whether, 
in the face of the circumstances which 
have been rather vaguely referred to in 
connection with Indian finance, and in 
the face of the fact that he is aiming a 
mortal stab at the measure for the re- 
peal of the Malt Tax, he will be well 
advised in pressing his Motion to a divi- 


sion. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
think, Sir, that sone of the expressions 
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used by the Prime Minister in his answer 
to my noble Friend require a little more 
careful consideration. The right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of my noble 
Friend’s position as being in some re- 
spects vague, charged him with buildin 

up a financial scheme with eleteiniend 
mortar, and also twitted him with hav- 
ing made some observations at the open- 
ing of his remarks on the possibility of 
his proposal embarrassing the Govern- 
ment in regard to the aid they may wish 
to give to India, and yet with having, in 
the face of what the Prime Minister said, 
still persisted in putting this Motion 
before the House. -Now, I desire to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that these charges which the right 
hon. Gentleman makes against my noble 
Friend, and against his criticisms, upon 
the Budget, are charges which might be 
well and justly retorted upon the Prime 
Minister himself with respect to the 
Budget which he has brought forward. 
Can any hon. Gentleman in this House 
understand exactly what the position of 
the Government really is with regard to 
this assistance to India? I must con- 
fess that to my mind it is the most in- 
comprehensible position in the world. 
Just look at what has passed. In the 
first place, the Prime Minister came 
down one day in the month of June, and 
said—‘‘I must ask for additional ar- 
rangements with regard to finance.” I 
suppose that nobody got up on that 
morning with any idea that before he 
went to bed at night this House would 
be saddled with an additional 1d. of 
Income Tax. But let that pass. The 
Prime Minister said—‘‘It is necessary 
for me to make such proposals. The 
position of the finances of the country 
is not altogether satisfactory. We had 
only a small surplus provided for, and 
it has disappeared in the Supplementary 
Estimates which have been presented. 
But that,’ he continued, ‘‘is a small 
matter, and I do not rest upon it. There 
are, however, one or two matters to 
which I wish to draw serious attention. 
One of them is that it is necessary to 
make provision for the mode of dealing 
with the Commercial Treaty which we 
are about to negotiate with France ; and 
I ask you to give me some aid in 
order to carry into effect a reduction 
of the Wine Duties.” That was the first 
ground which he laid, and we were 
teld there was a reason for proceeding 
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rapidly because of the date at which 
the Treaty would expire. ‘Well, that 
— at all events, has been removed 

m the causes for producing this ad- 
ditional Budget. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say also—‘‘ Some- 
thing has to be considered with regard 
to the claim that may be made upon us 
on behalf of India.” He abstained 
then from going into particulars; but he 
indicated that as one of his reasons for 
bringing those matters before the House. 
Then, having done that, the right hon. 
Gentleman proceeded further to state 
what were his views on the Malt Tax, 
and he made the proposal with which 
the House is now familiar. As to this 
question of assistance to India, it was 
was undoubtedly a most important topic 
as thus opened to us. But the House 
was told very little about it at that time. 
Afterwards Questions were put for the 
purpose of eliciting information, and 
we were further told —‘‘We cannot 
know anything at all about it for some 
considerable time. Until we get the 
accounts for which we are waiting, and 
have time to consider matters which re- 
quire consideration, we cannot tell you 
even that we shall propose anything at 
all.’”’ So the matter stood over. Then, 
on a subsequent occasion, the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India told us 
—‘‘ Undoubtedly the Government have 
come to the conclusion that some aid will 
have to be given to India;” and we 
might have supposed, in connection with 
that, that the House would have some 
statement before it when it came to con- 
sider the Budget for the year. But no 
such statement is forthcoming. Not 
only was no statement volunteered by 
the Government; but when an hon. 
Member who takes a great interest in 
the subject—the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Camp- 
bell)—challenged the Government to- 
day, and appealed to them whether they 
ought to proceed further with this mea- 
sure without stating what their financial 
arrangements for India were, the Prime 
Minister put him down in the most sum- 
mary way, and that, too, after the dis- 
astrous intelligence which had just been 
received—told him that he must not 
mix up Indian with English finance ; 
that what would have to be proposed for 
India would stand upon its own merits ; 
that it would be a proposal which would 
have to be made after very careful de- 
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liberation ; and he also added that, with 
regard to any aid which it might be 
thought right to afford to India, it was 
not to be held that any charge which 
might be so incurred should be viewed 
as a charge for the year to be provided 
for out of the revenue of the year. 
Therefore, all that we have heard on 
that subject points to the fact that we 
are not only free to consider, but are 
expected to consider, this Budget on its 
own merits, without reference to the 
question of aid to India. And yet from 
time to time, in the course of the speech 
which has just been delivered, India 
cropped up, and was presented to us, 
more or less vaguely, as a reason why 
we should hesitate to interfere with the 
financial arrangements for the year. 
Why that is done I do not clearly under- 
stand. Are we, or are we not, framing 
this Budget with a view to the arrange- 
ments which are contemplated for India ? 
If we are—if India enters into the ques- 
tion at all—I ask my right hon. Friend 
whether it is not according to all his 
own canons of finance, which he has 
been so freely laying down during the 
last few months or more, that we should 
be told distinctly what it is that the 
Government contemplate? I was taken 
to task severely last year for proposing, 
in connection with the South African 
expedition, a considerable sum, and yet 
not being able to say at the moment 
when I made the proposal that I could 
tell the House what the ultimate demand 
would be. I was told that we ought to 
have our Estimates made, and that, in 
bringing forward those Estimates, we 
should not have allowed anything to 
remain uncertain. But is nothing left 
uncertain now? I venture to say that 
the course now taken is of the most 
inconvenient character. Let us have 
from the Government some distinct idea 
of what they are going to propose for 
India; le® them tell us how far this 
Budget will be affected by those pro- 

osals; or let them put the question of 
ndia entirely out of sight. I do not 
ask at this moment what amount they 
are about to advance, but only whether 
they are going to make any advance 
this year, either in the shape of a loan 
or otherwise? They have had time to 
consider this ever since 1878; they have 
had two years to consider it ; and since 
they have been in Office they have been 
considering it more than ever. There- 
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fore, they have no right to come and 
say they will not tell us what their plans 
are, and yet that we are not free to deal 
with this Budget because of possible 
advances toIndia. Then there is another 
uncertainty in the way these proposals 
are brought forward. Whatis the object 
of this new Budget, because we get two 
different accounts of it? Is the object 
to produce £1,700,000, as we are some- 
times told, or is it to deal with the Malt 
Tax? Sometimes we are told that it 
is to deal with the Malt Tax, and that 
the increase of the Income Tax is the con- 
dition of obtaining the great advantage 
of altering the incidence of the Malt 
Tax. It is perfectly competent to my 
right hon. Friend to say that the increase 
of the Income Tax is the condition—I do 
not say the necessary condition, but the 
condition—he chooses to impose upon 
us for the alteration of the incidence of 
the Malt Tax. And he says, and my 
noble Friend the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) also 
says—‘‘ If you reject this addition to 
the Income Tax, you are refusing the 
boon offered to the agricultural interest.” 
If that be so, we have aright to consider 
—first, whether the boon offered is worth 
the price; and, secondly, whether that 
boon could not be obtained in a manner 
less oppressive to the people of this 
country. Now, I object altogether to 
that phrase, ‘“ boon to be obtained,” 
because, although the arrangement may 
be thought by many to be a boon, it is 
one that you do not get for nothing— 
you get it at the heavy price of imposing 
an additional 1d. of Income Tax. And 
here, I confess, I feel some delicacy, as 
I am in the position of an impenitent 
sceptic as to the benefit conferred. We 
are told that we are not to make malt 
any longer from merely two materials, 
but that we shall be able to make it 
from Cocculus Indicus, potatoes, and 
other things. That may be a very good 
thing, and the brewers may take some 
kind of comfort from that, just as a dog 
might if, when he was hungry, you were 
to cut off a piece of his tail and feed him 
with it. ButIdo not dispute that the 
feeling does prevail among a portion of 
the agriculturists that they are going to 
get a gain ; and as they are in a position 
to be judges on the subject, I am willing 
to assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the matter will be for their benefit. 
But I am not at all sure that the Revenue 
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will gain. I know we are sacrificing a 
very important substance. Whether 
the shadow will make up for the sub- 
stance is a point upon which I reserve 
my opinion ; but, in saying these things, 
I am aware I am expressing rather 
heretical opinions, and that there are 
many, not only on that side, but on my 
own side of the House, that will dis- 
agree with me. But is it necessary 
to pay for the change by an addition 
to the Income Tax? My noble Friend 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) holds very decidedly that the 
change will be beneficial ; but, he said, 
“‘T do not see why you are called upon 
to pay in this way for it.” Then it 
is said that the Government will throw 
up their Budget if you reject the addi- 
tion to the Income Tax. If they do so, 
they have, no doubt, the right ; but, from 
their point of view, it would be un- 
reasonable, because they are not going 
to give up any taxation, but only to 
alter its incidence, and they are going to 
get as much out of beer under the new 
system. [‘‘ More!’’] I take it, for the 
sake of argument, that you will get more. 
If that be so, it really does seem very hard 
that the people of this country, the In- 
come Tax payers, many of them not 
interested at all, some of them con- 
sumers, not of beer, but of cider, as 
many of my constituents and others are 
—it is hard that they should have to 
pay an additional 1d. Income Tax to 
earry this proposal through. Un- 
doubtedly it is in our power to make 
proposals to throw the burden on the 
next year. [Jronical cheers.] I knew 
I should get ironical cheers from hon. 
Gentlemen; but I wish, in the most 
solemn and deliberate manner, to re- 
assert what I have often said—that I 
disapprove altogether of the practice of 
putting additions to the Income Tax at 
times when the country is in a position 
of depression, in order to carry through 
some arrangement which, when the 
country is in a better position, will en- 
able you to take off the tax. My noble 
Friend said you are going to add largely 
to the income of this year ; and then the 
Prime Minister gets up and says, ‘‘ That 
is only for one year; we are going to 
take off the tax next year.” [Mr. Guap- 
stone: If Parliament should think fit. ] 
But what is the use of these operations, 
disturbing the country by moving the 
Income Tax from one point to another 
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in an injudicious manner? Nothing is 
more for the interest of this country than 
to obtain, as far as possible, steadiness 
of taxation. Hon. Gentlemen twit me 
with spreading charges over several 
years. But they should remember the 
arrangements by which we provide for 
a certain amount of reduction of the 
Debt, independently of casual circum- 
stances. Therefore, in one year there is 
a small surplus, in another there is a 
larger surplus; but it must be taken 
into account that, whether the surplus is 
larger or smaller, we discharge a certain 
amount of the Debt regularly. Youmay 
say that our system of finance is not a 
good one ; but I say it has merits and 
recommendations, is independent of un- 
certainties, and is, I venture to assert, 
the best fitted to the circumstances of 
this country. My noble Friend will, I 
hope, take the sense of the House upon 
his proposal. He would not have done 
so had it been said by the Government 
that they had a distinct proposal to make 
as regards Indian finance, and that the 
arrangements of this Budget were neces- 
sary to that proposal. No such state- 
ment was made; and those who heard 
the Prime Minister, in answer to the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), will remember that he dis- 
claimed any connection between the 
Indian finances and the present Budget. 
Therefore, my noble Friend was justified 
in making his proposal. He makes it 
without any intention of interfering with 
the repeal of the Malt Tax; and if the 
House were now to exercise an indepen- 
dent judgment, and decline to place an 
additional burden on Income Tax payers 
of the country, it will not, in my opinion, 
be at all necessary that the proposals with 
regard to the Malt Tax should be aban- 
doned, and if the Government chose to 
abandon them, on them will rest the 
responsibility. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he did 
not believe that the repeal of the Malt 
Tax would be worth a bundle of hay to 
the agricultural community. The new 
Beer Duty would cost more to collect than 
the Malt Tax. Malt was measured with 
great ease; but the difficulty of testing 
beer was very considerable, and would 
render necessary the employment of a 
largely increased staff of officials. Now, 
if the new plan was the more expensive 
to the country, and if the price of beer 
remained the same, what reason was 
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there for supposing that the consumption 
of beer would increase, and that there 
would be a greater demand for the 
articles from which it was manufactured? 
Treating the whole subject as a malt 
question, he thought that the Malt Tax 
might very well have been removed 
without the imposition of 1d. on the In- 
come Tax. The operation, no doubt, in- 
volved the return of a certain amount of 
money to the malsters, and that sum 
could not be recoverable during the pre- 
sent year by means of the Beer Duty. 
But the arrear was not so large as to 
make it necessary to resort to the Income 
Tax, and might have been met by the 
issue of Exchequer Bonds, which would 
have been paid off in two or three years. 
The right hon. Gentleman was about to 
impose an extra tax of 1d.; but on cer- 
tain properties it would be fully 2d., or 
even more. He might put the case of a 
landowner with an estate of £2,000 
a-year, of which sum, there being a 
mortgage of £1,600, he received no 
more than £400. In such cases, where 
properties were mortgaged for three- 
fourths of their nominal value, it would 
be found that the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman would nearly double the 
tax on the surplus remaining to the 
owner. There was an obvious injustice 
to which it was desirable that attention 
should be drawn, the tax falling on no 
pre erty more unequally than on land. 
n former times much had been heard of 
graduated taxation ; butin such cases as 
the one he had cited the heaviest tax was 
levied from the smallest income. What 
was wanted, and what he trusted they 
might some day obtain from his right 
hon. Friend, was the great boon of a 
properly-adjusted Income Tax. 
rn. MAGNIAO objected to the light 
and airy way in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had spoken of the financial 
situation of India. [‘‘No,no!”] He 
had certainly understood the right hon. 
Gentleman over and over again to ask 
the Government what their intentions 
were with respect to that subject, imply- 
ing that the Government who had to 
deal with a position not of their own 
making, ought to make up their minds, 
if they had not already done so. The 
demand ought to have been made in 
more serious terms, and on an occasion 
when those hon. Gentlemen, whose au- 
thority was great on Indian matters, 
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might have been present. The position 
of India was so grave, that he could not 
pass over any statement from the Front 
Opposition Bench that would lead the 
House to suppose that our past diffi- 
culties could be surmounted without 
future suffering. It was not a question 
of a million, but of tens of millions, 
that would get us out of the fearful mess 
we were in ; for our whole Indian Empire 
was in a state of considerable financial 


eril. 
. Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 
rising to explain, said, that the hon. 
Member had absolutely and entirely mis- 
apprehended him. He never spoke 
lightly or airily about our position in 
India. He merely desired that the House 
should have from the Government full 
explanation as to whether the Budget 
was to be considered in connection with 

Jans for India; and, if so, that the 

ouse should be told something of those 
plans. God forbid that he should speak 
lightly or airily in reference to the pre- 
sent situation in that country as revealed 
in that day’s news ! 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ex- 
plained that he felt bound to vote with 
the Government for the Budget, because 
it repealed the duty on malt, and would 
prove useful to the farmers; and he had, 
in 1874, formed one of a minority of 
17, which had a the repeal 
of this duty. He did so with the more 
readiness, notwithstanding his sympathy 
with his noble Friend’s arguments in 
favour of the Amendment, because'he 
was sensible of the arguments which 
might be adduced in favour of the finan- 
cial provision for the year in anticipation 
of the complications in India. 

Mz. BIDDELL did not think that the 
proposed change would be as beneficial 
to the farmers as many hon. Members 
imagined. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
spoke of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme as if it were a measure of rélief 
to the agricultural interest ; but he had 
looked in the mouth of the gift-horse of 
the Government, and he did not find it 
worth receiving. The only thing the 
agriculturists had to thank the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for was the per- 
mission to use malt for their stock. 

Mr. HERMON thought the finance of 
the country had been carried on in a 
peculiar manner. He certainly must 
support the Government on the present 
occasion, as they weré niaking’ provi- 
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sion, and not too much provision, for 
circumstances of which they could have 
no knowledge. The credit of this coun- 
try ought to be supported in the eyes of 
foreign countries; and we ought not to 
dribble away our resources, and leave 
ourselves unable to meet the contingen- 
cies which might arise. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—-Ayes 230; Noes 
94: Majority 136.—(Div. List, No. 85). 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
beford Six of the clock, the further 
Consideration stood adjourned till Zo- 
morrow. 





AFGHANISTAN—DEFEAT OF 
GENERAL BURROWS’S FORCE—LATEST 
TELEGRAMS. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I stated, when the House met, that 
before the House rose I would give any 
additional information that might have 
reached me with reference to what has 
taken place near Candahar. As far as 
I have been able to ascertain—although 
my information, I am afraid, is not very 
correct—the brigade under the com- 
mand of General Burrows consisted of 
2,000 or 3,000 men, and was composed 
partly of a part of a British infantry 
regiment and a battery of horse artil- 
lery. I am not able to state positively 
what the British regiment was, but, 
from a previous telegram received, 
I think we may safely infer that it was 
part of the 66th Regiment. I am un- 
able to tell at present what the force 
under General Primrose is at Canda- 
har. When weakened, as it was, by the 
withdrawal of the detatchment under 
the command of General Burrows, it 
would not exceed 1,700 or 2,000 men. 
After General Burrows’s withdrawal, 
however, orders were given for the 
reinforcement of the force at Candahar 
by some of the troops under General 
Phayre’s command. That operation will 
now have‘ been completed, and the force 
at Candahar under General Primrose 
will Prbeby be in excess of the num- 
ber I have stated. Ihave received this 
afternoon two further telegrams, which 
I will now read to the House so far as 
they relate to what has occurred. The 
first is from the Viceroy, who says— 
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‘*General Burrows has been seriously de- 
feated by Ayoob Khan. Primrose has vacated 
cantonments at Candahar and retired to citadel. 
We are pushing forward reinforcements already 
on their way as quickly as possible, and send- 
ing large additional reinforcements from India. 
It may be necessary to anticipate despatch of 
troops from England intended for this season’s 
relief.” 


The second telegram is from the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, and is as follows :— 


“5,20 p.m., 28th July, 1880. 

“Clear the line. In reply to Government of 
India, who ask what reinforcements we can 
spare, this Government have undertaken to fur- 
nish in present emergency three batteries, one 
British cavalry regiment, half regiment native 
cavalry, two European infantry, six native in- 
fantry regiments, besides a battery and two 
battalions in Sind, not in reserve division. . . 
General Phayre telegraphs to-day, fragments 
of Burrows’s force are arriving at Candahar, 
No details yet. Ayoob’s force stronger than 
was supposed, 12,000, and 36 guns well served. 
Phayre has been conversing with Primrose, but 
wires are now cut beyond Chuman. Phayre 
and Sandeman propose to abandon Nari line, 
unless strong reinforcements available, and 
concentrate resources on Bolan. This we think 
wise. He adds, Europeans are now coming 
up Bolan well. It is most fortunate that recent 
reinforcements were called up.” 


A third telegram has this moment been 
placed in my hands. It is in the fol- 
lowing terms, and is, apparently, in re- 
ply to one I addressed to the Governor 
of Bombay and also to the Viceroy this 
afternoon, asking for details of the force 
under the command of General Bur- 
rows :— 


‘¢ Governor, Bombay, 28th July, 1880. 
‘*Clear the line. Horse Artillery, E-B; 3rd 
Bombay Cavalry, 3d Sind Horse, two squadrons 
2nd company Sappers, 66th Queen’s, six com- 
panies Ist and 30th Native Infantry. Nothing 
more known. Telegraph interrupted.” 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
EXOHEQUER BONDS AND BILLS BILL. 
Resolutions [July 27] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Prayrarr, 


Mr. Cuancettor of the Excuzaver, and Lord 
FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 





DRAINAGE BOARDS (IRELAND) (ADDITIONAL 
POWERS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Hous, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the powers of Drainage 
Boards in Ireland to construct works outside the 
limits of their districts, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Joun Hoims and Lord Freperick 
CAVENDISH. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 290.] 











1643 Afghanistan—Defeat of 
GAME LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Kyicut, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Game in England, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Knicut, Mr. Wixsra- 
HAM EceExTon, Mr. Brann, and Mr. Peasz. 

Billpresented,andread the first time. [Bill291.] 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 29th July, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Buris—First Reading— 
Merchant Shipping (Fees and Expenses) * 
(165). 

Second Reading—Artizans and Labourers Dwell- 
ings (Scotland) Provisional Order (Leith) * 
(155) ; Metropolis Improvement Schemes 
Modification (Provisional Order) * (156). 

Committee—Wild Birds Protection Law Amend- 
ment (144-170). 

Committee—Report—Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act (1880) Amendment (154); Industrial 
Schools Acts Amendment * (152); Merchant 
Seamen (Payment of Wages, &c.)* (153); 
Revenue Offices (Scotland) Holidays *, (160) ; 
‘Merchant Shipping Act (1854) Amendment * 
(161). 

Third Reading—South Western (of London) 
District Post Office* (135); Turnpike Acts 
Continuance * (150); Births and Deaths Re- 
gistration (Ireland) * (143); Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Eastbourne, &c.) * 
(121), and passed. 


THE QUEEN’S LETTER TO THE SULTAN. 
QUESTION. 


Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that Her Majesty has 
addressed a communication to the Sul- 
tan on the subject of certain of the con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Berlin? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
_ answer to the Question of the noble 
Lord whether Her Majesty has addressed 
a communication to the Sultan, I have 
to state that it is true that Her Majesty 
has sent a message to the Sultan, with 
the knowledge and full concurrence of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It would 
be quite unusual to present any such 
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communication to the House; but I 
have Her Majesty’s permission to state 
that, in very courteous terms, Her Ma- 
jesty expressed her firm hope that the 
Sultan would, even at some sacrifice, 
accede to the unanimous wishes of Eu- 
rope with regard to the conditions of the 
Treaty of Berlin. 


General Burrows’s Force. 


AFGHANISTAN—DEFEAT OF 
GENERAL BURROW’S FORCE—LATEST 
TELEGRAMS.—QUESTION. 


Tae Duxe or SOMERSET asked, 
Whether the Government were in pos- 
session of any additional information as 
to the disaster to the British Force in 
Afghanistan ? 

Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
answer to the Question of the noble 
Duke I can do little else than formally 
repeat what has been stated in “‘ another 
place” with regard to this disaster. I 
am happy to say that the news to-day 
is decidedly of are-assuring character, 
and that the statement first telegraphed 
from Bombay that General Burrows’s 
brigade had been annihilated was an 
exaggeration. Still, there is no doubt 
that a serious defeat has been inflicted 
upon his force. The following is a 
summary of the details which have been 
received by telegraph this day :— 

‘“‘ Before telegraphic communication closed at 
11 a.m., the following news was received from 
Primrose :—Officers of Burrows’s force who 
reached Candahar safely, reported to 11 a.m., 
27th: —ColonelSt. John,ColonelW. Mainwaring, 
30th Native Infantry; Colonel C. Griffiths, 
Ist Native Infantry; Major ©. Oliver, 66th 
Foot; Lieutenant J. Whitsuck, 1st Native In- 
fantry; Lieutenant T. Geohegan, 3rd Cavalry; 
Surgeon Major C. Harvey, Horse Artillery; 
Surgeons G. Burroughs, 3rd Scinde Horse; J. 
Eaton, 16th Native Infantry; A. Dane, Ist 
Native Infantry.” 


General Burrows, commanding the force, 
and the Wali Shere Ali Khan have also 
arrived safely at Candahar. General 
Primrose telegraphed to General Phayre, 
who is at Chaman, about 120 miles from 
Candahar, just before the wire was 
cut— 


“T received your telegram of last night. 
Anxious to see you coming in as large force as 
you can. Small parties of Burrows’s force 
constantly arriving. It would appear they were 
pursued only three or four miles. Have not 
yet ascertained our losses, but fear they have 
been severe. Two lost. Have sent Brooke 
out to assist and bring in stragglers. They are 
very strong in artillery; have 35 guns, which 
they work well.” 
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The casualties which have been reported 
are as follow :— ‘ 

‘“‘E Battery B Brigade Horse Artillery, Lieu- 
tenant E. Osborne killed, Major G. Blackwood 
wounded; 66th Foot, Captain W. Roberts 
killed, Lieutenant H. Lynch wounded; 3rd 
Native Cavalry, Captain M. Mayne and Lieu- 
tenant G. Reid wounded; Ist Native Infantry, 
Lieutenant W. Aslett killed, Lieutenant Colonel 
H.S. Anderson wounded ; 30th Native Infan- 
try, Lieutenant W. Justice, Captain H. Smith, 
and Lieutenant D. Cole killed. 

The composition of General Burrows’s 
force was, it is believed, as given by 
the Secretary of State for India yester- 
day, and correctly reported in the morn- 
ing papers. Its total strength is esti- 
mated at about 2,400. The following 
telegrams have just been received from 
the Viceroy :— 

‘* From Viceroy, 29th July, 1880. 

‘* Sir R. Sandeman telegraphs he can give no 
distinct information where and when Burrows’s 
action was fought, and whether he attacked or 
was attacked. When wire broke Primrose did 
not know extent of defeat, but thought disaster 
was not so great as at first believed, though 
very severe. Primrose’s only fear is scarcity 
of water.” 

“From Viceroy, 29th July, 1880. 

“ Khan of Kelat, having heard of Burrows’s 

defeat, has telegraphed to Sir R. Sandeman, 
expressing his sincere devotion to British Go- 
vernment, and offers every assistance in his 
power. Places resources of his State at our 
disposal, sending 150 camels and 100 horses at 
once, and expresses readiness to supply any 
grain required. I have replied expressing 
cordial appreciation of the Khan’s loyalty and 
promptitude.”’ 
Although, as I have stated, there is 
reason to hope that the first news of 
defeat was considerably exaggerated, 
there is still cause for anxiety and ap- 
prehension that this unfortunate event 
will prolong the war. The Secretary of 
State for India has, therefore, thought it 
necessary to make arrangements with 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Secre- 
tary of State for War for sending imme- 
diately reinforcements of British troops 
to India in anticipation of the ordinary 
reliefs. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON asked 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Afairs, 
Whether the telegraph remained un- 
broken between Chaman and Quetta, 
and up to what point the railway by 
which supplies and reinforcements must 
be pushed on towards Candahar was 
available ? 

Ear, GRANVILLE said, that, on tne 
instant, he was not prepared to answer 
the Question. 





RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
(1880) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 154). COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.’ —( The Lord President.) 


Lorp EMLY said, he wished to ask 
his noble Friend the Lord President, 
whether he had taken into his consider- 
ation the objection raised by his noble 
Relative the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Limerick) to the powers proposed to be 
given to baronial sessions by this Bill? 
No one knew better than the Lord Presi- 
dent what baronial sessions really were. 
In the County of Cork, for instance, a 
baronial sessions might be composed of 
four or five cesspayers belonging to the 
barony, and 50 magistrates living 60 or 
70 miles off, and who had not a single 
halfpenny worth of property in the 
district. Then it was proposed that the 
ultimate decision as to the fitness of the 
railway should rest with the Board of 
Works which had no Railway Depart- 
ment. If his noble Friend had pro- 
posed that none of the works should 
be performed until the Board of Trade 
had made a report that the railway 
was a good one, and one which ought 
to be made, then, he thought, his noble 
Friend would have acted wisely; but 
he confessed he had the strongest pos- 
sible objection both to the Board of 
Works and the baronial sessions being 
made the tribunal. He trusted, how- 
ever, that a good harvest, of which there 
was now every prospect, would render it 
unnecessary that the Bill should ever be 
brought into operation ; but he ventured 
to ask his noble Friend whether it was 
wise that exceptional grants of money 
should be made to Unions simply on the 
authority of the Local Government 
Board? He thought he might say that 
there was no precedent for such a course. 
In the case of the Lancashire Cotton 
Famine no rate in aid was given until the 
rates were 6s. 6d. in the pound. He hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
consider this question. This also raised 
another question, which was, it appeared 
to him, one of considerable importance, 
as well as one of great difficulty, and 
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that was the extensive area affected by 
the Bill. He thought if the Government 
had limited the operation of the Bill to 
the really distressed districts, the atten- 
tion of Parliament would have been con- 
centrated on them. There were, un- 
doubtedly, districts in which distress had 
been continuous for many years. They 
extended along the West Coast of Ire- 
land, from Donegal, Mayo, Galway, 
Clare, Cork, and Kerry, and comprised 
a very considerable population. The hon. 
Member for the County of Waterford 
(Mr. Blake), who was a Fishery Com- 
missioner in 1876 and 1877, had, in 
ednnection with fishery loans, to make 
himself acquainted with the condition of 
the people on the coast of Galway. In 
one of his Fishery Reports he describes 
their miserable condition— 


‘‘The holdings of the people there: were 
miserably small—one or two acres—and in the 
best of times the people were in a state of semi- 
starvation, their lodging was miserable, they 
had not got clothes to enable them to go to 
Mass, ‘at they had all those scorbutic diseases 
which arose from a constant want of food.” 


Mr. Tuke, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who took a very active part in 
relieving the destitution arising from the 
Famine of 1846-7, had visited Ireland 
again this year; and in his letters would 
be found valuable testimony as to the 
deplorable condition of large masses of 
the population on the West Coast. 
Speaking of the Union of Glenties, in the 
County Donegal, he said that its popu- 
lation in 1871 was 38,000, and the total 
valuation £20,280; that the number of 
holdings above one acre was 6,333, 
giving little more than £3 annual value 
per holding of the whole Union; while 
the average acreage per holding under 
cultivation was, of oats and barley an 
acre and a-quarter, and of potatoes not 
an acre and a-half. Again, Mr. Tuke 
said that there could be no doubt that the 
minute subdivision of land, with no other 
source of income to the holder of the 
small plots, was one of the great evils 
which surrounded the Land Question. 
And on this point Mr. Fox, another 
charitable gentleman who had made an 
examination of the condition of the 

eople of the West of Ireland, used this 
anguage— 

“The great evil of the times in Mayo is not 
the question of rent, but rather the circumstance 
that the holdings of the small farmers are de- 
ficient in quantity as well as quality. This itis 
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that necessitates the annual flight into England 
to enable them to eke out even a miserable 
existence on their return.” 


It must be perfectly evident to their 
Lordships that, within a few hours’ dis- 
tance of their Lordships’ House, a very 
large number of their fellow-country- 
men were in a normal state of destitu- 
tion. No ray of hope ever shone on them 
from their cradles to their graves—with 
a good harvest the pinch of want came 
a little later in the year than with a bad 
one; but it came every year. On most 
grievances that came before their Lord- 
ships they had to discuss yarious sorts 
of remedies. Here, by universal con- 
sent, there was only-one. Mr. Parnell 
agreed with the most Conservative Peer 
opposite, that the land those miserable 
people occupied could not support them, 
and that they must be removed elsewhere. 
He proposed to place them on the fertile 
plains of Meath. - The owners and occu- 
piers of those parts were not likely to 
acquiesce in that arrangement; but all 
agreed that they could not remain where 
they were. Their lands were fit for the 
grouse and the bittern, not for human 
beings. As Mr. Tuke well said— 

‘‘ Without employment as labourers, and 
without additional land to cultivate, the only 
remedy appears to be emigration, or migration 
to other districts of Ireland. That both means 
might be properly employed for lessening the 
burden upon land in many places, and so leav- 
ing larger holdings for those who remain, admits 
of no doubt. It is well known that the Roman 
Catholic clergy have, as a rule, strongly ob- 
jected to emigration. A large number of those 
with whom I have conversed are, however, now 
convinced that is a remedy which is absolutely 
needed. ‘ Why,’ asa Bishop said to me, ‘ should 
we object if they can obtain one acre of good 
land in America which is worth 20 in this 
country ?’”’ 

In his opinion, the only remedy would be 
found in assisting families to the Colo- 
nies. There was one objection to assist- 
ing emigration, and that was a most 
powerful one—namely, that assisting 
emigration interfered with voluntary 
emigration, and that it would dam at 
once the spring from which great sums 
of money now came from America for 
emigration. But, in his opinion, the 
emigration which was now goin on was 
an almost unmitigated evil. Families 
did not emigrate, and the very poorest 
did not emigrate. He himself only the 
other day at Queenstown, saw the class 
of persons that were emigrating. They 
were not of the class who required 
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assistance ; they were the very bone and 
sinew of the country—young men and 
young women, well clothed, and appa- 
rently respectable in every way. That 
kind of emigration was a distinct loss to 
the country. It would not become him 
to suggest any scheme of assisted emi- 
gration ; but there were opportunities in 
regard to it now which did often occur. 
The present time, when the Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada was in this country, or 
would soon be here, was a favourable 
opportunity for the Government to con- 
sider this question of assisting the miser- 
able classes of the Irish peasantry to 
emigrate. He hoped his om te and right 
hon. Friends would not allow it to pass 
by; but would give their serious atten- 
tion to thisremedy, as one which would 
remove a state of things which was a 
disgrace to the Empire. 

THe Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
had once or twice ventured to call atten- 
tion to the subject of emigration; but up 
to this time had never succeeded in re- 
ceiving any intimation from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they intended 
to do anything in the matter. He trusted, 
however, now the matter had been 
brought so strongly under their atten- 
tion, that they would give it their best 
consideration. There was no doubt what- 
ever that many districts in Ireland were 
over-populated, and were inhabited by 
people living on very small patches of 
land, and who, when there was no de- 
mand for their labour, were reduced to 
a state of semi-starvation—and yet there 
was the opportunity of enabling them to 
live comfortable and respectable lives 
within a fortnight’s sail of their own 
country. He sincerely hoped that, if it 
was possible, Her Majesty’s Government 
would make arrangements with the 
Colonial Governments, and particularly 
with the Government of Canada, to faci- 
litate the emigration of families. . They 
should not, however, encourge the emi- 
gration of what the noble Lord had de- 
scribed as the bone and sinew of the 
country. He also trusted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would beable to make 
some arrangement by which facilities 
might be given for loans for emigration, 
and suggested that some Commission 
might be invested with power to make 
advances. Emigration, he believed, was 
the only remedy which would work any 
permanent good, and that all others were 
merely palliatives, and would leave it 





possible for the same state of things to 
arise again. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT said, he 
couldcorroborate much that had been said 
on this matter by his two noble Friends, 
and he trusted that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would soon give it their atten- 
tion. He was, however, opposed to a 
general system of emigration which 
would deprive the country of the class 
whom it could least spare. 

Viscount MONCK entirely agreed 
with the proposal for taking the surplus 
population from those distressed dis- 
tricts. It was, in fact, the only remedy 
for the grievance they were now called 
upon to redress. But, in his opinion, 
emigration, even on the scale suggested 
by his noble Friend, would only be of 
temporary value, if it were not accom- 
panied by means to prevent a renewal of 
the state of things which they were now 
called upon to deal with. A large por- 
tion of the population were trying to 
live in districts which were incapable of 
supporting them, and they never had 
succeeded in supporting themselves by 
the produce of their holdings. To a 
great degree the present deep distress in 
Ireland was caused by the fact that when, 
last year, the Irishmen who usually 
earned money by harvesting in England 
came over here to cut the crops, there 
were none for them to cut, and they had 
to return without money. It was an 
unfortunate circumstance-that in those 
over-populated districts of Ireland the 
landowners could not obtain so large an 
income in any other way as they did by 
letting their land out in small holdings. 
They were not worse than other men; 
but that circumstance would be one of 
the difficulties in the way of preventing 
the renewal of the accumulation of an 
over-population in those districts, if the 
present surplus were removed by emi- 
gration. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said, the noble Viscount made a mistake 
in thinking that the landlords in the 
West of Ireland got higher rents under 
the existing anal tenant system than 
they would under the system advocated 
by the noble Lord. A large proportion 
of them had to let their land at one- 
third less than they could get if the 
holdings on their estates were larger. 
He, like the larger landowners around 
him, endeavoured to deal liberally with 
poor tenants. It was impossible to 
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drain land that was cut up in small por- 
tions—and, wishing to drain a portion of 
his estate, he offered to a number of his 
tenants to pay the emigration expenses 
of them and their families if they would 
emigrate to America; but only one, who 
had a large family and a small holding, 
accepted his offer. Emigration had been 
difficult in the case of old persons and 
very young children. The objections to 
it were, however, becoming less, in con- 
sequence of the increased facilities of 
locomotion and of the fact that so many 
of those at home had now friends and 
relatives in America. 

Eart SPENCER said, he was grati- 
fied with the remarks which had been 
made by the noble Lords who had pre- 
ceded him. Very important matters had 
been introduced by his noble Friend the 
noble Baron who had opened the dis- 
cussion. And, first of all, in answer to 
his noble Friend, he had to say that, of 
the Railways in the Schedule to the Bill, 
some were lines for which the sanction 
of Parliament had been obtained, and 
others were not. It was, however, to be 
borne in mind that the fact of their being 
in the Schedule did not prejudice either 
the question whether they would obtain 
the sanction of Parliament for their con- 
struction, or the question whether they 
would obtain the sanction of the Trea- 
sury for advances. As to the baronial 
sessions, that special mode of proceeding 
had been devised by the late Govern- 
ment as a ready way of meeting an ur- 
gent necessity. It had been thought 
that if the usual routine of sending the 
presentments before the Grand Jury 
after they had been approved by the 
baronial sessions was followed out, a 
delay of some months would be the re- 
sult. As tothe larger subject, he should 
not for a moment disguise from the 
House that, in his opinion, the condition 
of a large number of tenants in some 
parts of Ireland was most deplorable. 
It was, unhappily, too true that in the 
West of Ireland there were numbers of 
people living upon small plots of ground 
which were not fertile, and which were 
under the influences of a climate not 
favourable to good and regular agricul- 
ture. Those people, even in ordinary 
years, were ever on the verge of famine ; 
and when an extraordinary bad time set 
in, they were obliged to appeal to the 
— or to Parliament for assistance. 

at was a great evil, and, in addition to 
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it, there was this—the population to 
which he was referring was always 
ready at hand for those who wished to 
disturb the country. Those distressed 
people were ready to fall into the views 
of agitators, and those who disturbed 
the peace of the country. To find a 
remedy for such a state of things was 
an object well worthy the pains of this 
country and of Parliament. But the 
question was an exceedingly difficult 
one. His noble Friends advocated a 
scheme of emigration. Well, that was 
a question which had been handled be- 
fore; and whatever might be said in 
favour of emigration, there could be no 
doubt that there was a very strong sen- 
timent in the minds of the Irish popula- 
tion against any scheme of compulsory 
emigration. He had said that the condi- 
tion of the people in the distressed dis- 
tricts was a difficult question ; but their 
Lordships might depend that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would take it into 
their consideration, and if they could 
devise any remedy for the existing state 
of things they would be rejoiced to do 
so. He might remind his noble Friends 
that at present Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland possessed considerable powers in 
respect of assisting emigration; they 
were empowered to pay as much as 
seven years’ rent to any tenant who 
wished to emigrate. That ought not to 
be forgotten by the noble Lords who 
advocated emigration so strongly. He 
thought he had sufficiently touched 
upon the points raised that evening, and 
he hoped their Lordships would now go 
into Committee on the Bill. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuxarr- 
MAN of CommiTTEEs) said, that the pro- 
visions of the Bill in regard to Railways 
were a mass of confusion, and showed 
the hasty and imperfect way in which 
the Bill had been sent up to that House. 
It was absurd to call upon presentment 
sessions and Grand Juries to decide upon 
the propriety of guaranteeing loans for 
undertakings which could not be carried 
out without the sanction of Parliament. 
Moreover, he believed that the distress 
in Ireland was abating to such an ex- 
tent that extraordinary provisions for 
relief were not required. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Clauses 1 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 
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Clause 10 (Definition of improvements 
under s. 4 of the Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act, 1870). 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK drew at- 
tention to the fact that the provision, 
when 24 per cent interest on the capital 
was exceeded the worksshould be deemed 
to be improvements by the tenants, was 
an alteration made since the loans were 
sanctioned. 

Eart SPENCER explained, that the 
alteration had been made at the instance 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland for the 
express purpose of limiting the operation 
of the clause. He had not heard that 
there was any objection to it. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 11 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 14 (Guarantees by presentment 
sessions). 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK, in moving, 
in page 7, line 31, to leave out the word 
(“fourteenth ’’) said, his object was to 
strike out a section of a previous Act 
sought to be incorporated in the Bill. 
He would, in the first place, answer 
objections which might be raised that 
this was a money clause, and could not 
be dealt with in their Lordships’ House, 
as it was a matter of privilege affecting 
only the House of Commons. They knew 
what the rule was, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor would give a legal opinion on the 
matter; but, so far as he himself was 
concerned, he had looked into the matter, 
but was unable to see that it was a money 
clause. There were two clauses of a 
similar nature in the original Act, and 
as these were amended in the House of 
Lords, he failed to see why the present 
clause could not be also amended. The 
clause in question provided that any 
person who was liable to pay a rent in 
respect of any premises in any barony 
chargeable with payment in respect of 
guarantee for railways, might deduct 
from such rent one-half of the sum he 
had to pay by order of the presentment 
sessions. The effect of the clause was 
that it enabled a tenant, whether he held 
under a lease or not, and whatever the 
terms of his holding, even if he only 
paid a head rent, to pay only half the 
rate; and it sppunted to him (the Earl 


of Limerick) that this was a failure 
of justice, and was against the terms 
under which the leases might have been 
originally granted. In the case of the 
landlords, who were by this clause 





mulcted in half the rate, it was impos- 
sible that they could derive any benefit 
from the works that were to be con- 
structed. On the second reading of the 
Bill, when his attention was drawn to 
this matter, the noble Earl (Earl Spencer) 
said the Government were only doing 
what had been done by their Prede- 
cessors; but it seemed to him that there 
was a material difference between the 
two operations. The works authorized 
in the Bill of the late Government were 
unmistakeably relief works, and were 
authorized to be done under the autho- 
rity of the presentment sessions. The 
present case was only a guarantee to 
various railway companies. He doubted 
whether all the lines mentioned in the 
Schedule were in distressed districts. 
Though the introduction of a railway 
anywhere might do good, and though, 
no doubt, it would relieve distress in a 
district where distress prevailed, yet he 
must submit that the relief, in all cases, 
was too remote for the railways to be 
considered in themselves relief works. 
The guarantees ought to be charged, as 
they had been before, to the county cess. 
It must not be supposed.that he was op- 
posed to giving these guarantees; but 
he objected to saying that, because ex- 
ceptional relief works were to be allowed 
to be charged as poor rates on landlord 
and tenant, therefore a guarantee given 
forany work whatever, and passed merely 
by a barony presentmentsessions without 
any power of revision by any county 
authority afterwards, was to be charged 
in the same way. The object of his 
Amendment was to leave these guaran- 
tees in the same position as guarantees 
now were. 


Moved, in page 7, line 31, to omit the 
word (‘fourteenth”).— (Zhe Harl of 
Limerick.) 


Eart SPENCER, before any discus- 
sion took place upon the proposal, de- 
sired to point out that, this being a 
clause relating to taxation, it would not 
be in accordance with the practice: of 
their Lordships either to alter it, or to 
strike it out. 

Lorpv ORANMORE aypv BROWNE 
remarked, that when they were dis- 
cussing, last year, the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Bill, the propriety of applying to 
the purposes of education a certain por- 
tion of the money belonging to the Dis- 
established Church, nothing was said 
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about any alterations being irregular. 
It occurred to him that the reason was 
that the Bill was not for levying taxa- 
tion, but for applying public money 
which was atthe disposal of Parliament, 
and that was what was proposed to be 
done by the present Bill. He thought 
the noble Lord’s Amendment quite com- 
petent. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR was of 
opinion that the noble Lord who had 
just spoken was labouring under a mis- 
take in thinking that the clause did not 
interfere with taxation. The clause im- 
posed a charge upon the owners and 
occupiers of land for the purpose of re- 
paying sums out of advances to be made 
from the Church Fund. The effect of 
the Amendment of the noble Earl would 
be to impose the whole of the charge 
upon the occupier; whereas the other 
House had sent up the clause imposing 
one-half on the owner and the other half 
on the occupier, so that the effect of 
making the alteration would be to im- 
pose additional taxation upon one 
class. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK mentioned 
that this very 14th clause of the original 
Act was altered in their Lordships’ 
House. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
was so ; but the Amendment was rejected 
when the Bill went back to the House 
of Commons, and the Bill was restored 
to its original shape. The alteration that 
was then made, however, did not affect 
the incidence of taxation, but had refer- 
ence only to the mode of carrying taxing 
clauses into effect. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
the Amendment had beep discussed en- 
tirely upon the question whether the 
clause was privileged. He wished, be- 
fore the House went to a division, to say 
a word upon the merits of the proposal. 
He failed to discover that the noble Lord 
had given any reason why this taxation 
should fall exclusively upon the tenants. 
On the contrary, it seemed to him to be 
a kind of taxation which it was most just 
to divide between landlord and tenant. 
The works that were contemplated were 
of a permanent character, and the tenant, 
especially in Ireland, was, generally 
speaking, far from permanent. 

Eart SPENCER appealed to the noble 
Ear! not to press his Motion to a division. 
The Bill had occupied a very long time 
in discussion in “another place,” and 
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the only reason for inserting the guaran- 
tee was the distress. It was very im- 
portant, indeed, that the measure should 
pass without further delay; and he was 
afraid, if the Amendment were passed, 
it might cause a delay of many days, 
and the consequences might be very 
serious. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK ‘remarked, 
that if the other House passed a Bill 
overriding existing leases, and their 
Lordships were not allowed to discuss 
any Amendments, and were not able to 
interfere, that would be unfair in the 
interest of landlord and tenant alike. 
He felt compelled to press the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said, suppose a man held land worth 
£400 a-year, and paid only £100 a-year 
as head rent, could he deduct a moiety 
of what he paid upon the £400 from the 
landlord’s rent of £100? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
it was absurd to take these cases. A 
tenant might have property worth £1,000 
a-year and pay only £10 head rent. 
How could he charge the landlord half 
the amount under such circumstances ? 
The noble Lord said, the Government 
had brought on the clauses on their own 
responsibility in the House of Commons, 
and the Opposition would not take upon 
themselves to move their rejection. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Kart or LIMERICK said, he had 
no objection to the principle of a gua- 
rantee; he only wished to call attention 
to the want of safeguards. It appeared 
to him and to his noble Friend (Lord 
Emly) that there was not sufficient 
security. He would, therefore, suggest 
whether it would not be possible that 
these guarantees should go to the Grand 
Jury to be fiated by them in the ordinary 
way. It might possibly happen, that if 
these loans passed at the presentment 
sessions, the first thing the owners of 
large properties might hear about them 
was that the loans had passed; they 
would have no opportunity of seeing 
them as Grand Jurors. He hoped the 
noble Earl would consider the matter 
before the Report. 

Eart SPENCER said, he would con- 
sider the matter before the Report. 

Tur Ear or CORK asked the noble 
Earl to consider the Amendments to 
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the Schedule which he had put on the 
Paper. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported without amendment, and 
to be read 8* To-morrow. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION LAW 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 144.) 
(The Lord Aberdare.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


House in Committee accordingly. 
Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Penalty for refusing to give 
name and place of abode) agreed to. 


Lorp WALSINGHAM moved, after 
Clause 4, page 2, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

“One moiety of every penalty or forfeiture 
under this Act shall go ae | be paid to the per- 
son who shall inform and prosecute for the same, 
and the other moiety shall, in England, be paid 
to some one of the overseers of the poor or to 
some other officer (as the convicting justice or 
justices may direct) of the parish, township, or 
place in which the offence shall have been com- 
mitted, to be by such overseer or officer paid 
over to the use of the general rate of the county, 
riding, or division in which such parish, town- 
ship, or place shall be situate, whether the same 
shall or shall not contribute to such general 
rate; and in Scotland, to the inspector of the 
poor of the parish in which the offence shall 
have been committed, to be by such inspector 
paid over to the use of the funds for the relief 
of the poor in such parish; and, if recovered in 
Treland, such penalty shall be applied according 
to the provisions of the Fines Act (Ireland) 
1851, or any Act amending the same.” 


Lorp ABERDARE said, that the 
question was fully considered in the 
Select Committee, and also by the Home 
Secretary ; and it was the desire of the 
Home Office that no portion of the 
penalty should be given to any in- 
former. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clauses 5 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 


Lorpv WALSINGHAM proposed the 
insertion, after Clause 8, of a new Clause 
to the effect that— 

‘“‘ The operation of the Bill shall not extend 
to any person who shall be provided with a 
written permission, which permission shall not 
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be transferable, signed by the Secretary of the 
British Museum, the Museum of Sciences and 
Arts in Edinburgh, or the Museum of Science 
and Art in Dub lin, authorising him to kill and 
take birds required as specimens for any one of 
such museums; Provided always that such 
specimens shall be collected with the knowledge 
and consent of the owner or occupier of the land 
or water on which they shall be so killed or 
taken; and, provided also, that not more than 
six persons shall be so permitted to collect for 
any one museum during the same year.”’ 
The object of the clause was to enable 
these scientific institutions to renew spe- 
cimens of stuffed birds, which, if exposed 
to a strong light, would not last more 
than 40 or 50 years. 

Lorp ABERDARE said, he con- 
sidered the clause quite unnecessary. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
On Schedule, 


Lory WALSINGHAM moved to in- 
sert ‘‘ American quail.’’ 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lorpv LILFORD moved to insert 
‘“‘ Owl,” a bird that was not only quite 
harmless, but had the merit of catehing 
mice and other vermin. 


Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
he desired to stand up in favour of this 
much-abused bird. Owls might, indeed, 
occasionally pounce on a sickly partridge ; 
but he was so satisfied of the great bene- 
fit they conferred by destroying vermin, 
that he had, several years ago, given 
orders that they should not be clenteuyed 
on his estate. 

Tuer Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
he had also forbidden the destruction of 
the owl on his property, with most satis- 
factory results. 

Lorpv WALSINGHAM believed that 
the common barn owl did not destroy 
game, though other species did. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET suggested 
that the cuckoo should be inserted. 

Lorp ABERDARE said, he had no 
objection to inserting the cuckoo. 

Lorv WALSINGHAM moved, in 
page 4, after (“Auk ”) insert (‘‘Bee- 
eater, Bittern;”’) after (‘‘Bonxie’’) in- 
sert (‘‘Collin; ”) after (‘‘ Godwit’’) insert 
(‘* Goldfinch ;”’) after M Gull’’) insert | 
(‘except Black-backed Gull; Hoopoe ;’’) 
after (“‘Murre”’) insert (‘ Nightingale, 
Griole;”) after (‘‘Reeve or Ruff’’) insert 
(“Roller.”’) 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Tut Eart or ABERDEEN moved to 
insert ‘‘ Skylark, Kingfisher, Fern- 
owl, Night-jar, Goat-sucker, and Wood- 
pecker.” 

Lorp ABERDARE said, he had no 
objection to the insertion of all the birds 
named, except the skylark. All his 
sympathies were in favour of the sky- 
lark ; but evidence had been given before 
the Committee that they did injury as 
well as gave pleasure, and the farmers 
were opposed to giving them special 
protection. He hoped the noble Earl 
would not press for including the sky- 
lark. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, that 
after this appeal he would not press the 
matter, more especially as he was pas- 
sionately fond of lark pie. 

Lorpv ABERDARE explained, that 
all birds had protection during the 
breeding season, and could not be killed 
or taken without the sanction of the 
owner or occupier of the land where they 
were to be found; but some birds had 
special protection, and amongst these 
latter he could not include larks. 


Amendment of said proposed Amend- 
ment agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


House resumed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received Zo-morrow: and the Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 170.) 


AFGHANISTAN.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he was now 
in a position to answer the Question of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
respecting Afghanistan. General Phayre 
was at Ohaman-Choki, and the com- 
munication was cut between him and 
General Primrose. The railway was 
nearly finished to Sibi, but it had been 
damaged by floods. He wished to take 
that opportunity of appealing to the 
noble Lord near him (Lord Waveney) 
not to proceed to-morrow with the Motion 
respecting Candahar which stood in his 
name. It was the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and also of noble 
Lords on both sides of the House, that 
the present was not a convenient time 
for discussing that subject. 


Lord Aberdare 
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Lorp WAVENEY admitted entirely 
the justice of the noble Earl’s appeal, to 
which, of course, he would accede. He 
had thought it very probable that such 
an appeal would bemade. His Motion, 
which aimed at erecting Candahar into 
a free city and emporium of commerce 
under British administration and govern- 
ment, was one of great interest to the 
Chambers of Commerce in this country ; 
but they were, no doubt, quite of opinion 
also that the discussion of such a subject 
at the present time was inopportune. 
He would not, therefore, proceed with 
his Motion. At the same time, he trusted 
that another opportunity would be af- 
forded for discussing the disaster which 
had just befallen the British arms and 
matters connected with Afghanistan 
generally. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o’clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 29th July, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Prrvare Brut (by Order)—Second 
Reading—Muirhead’s Patent *. 

Pustic Brrits—Ordered—First Reading—Rail- 
way Construction Facilities Act Amendment * 
[293]. 

First Reading—Exchequer Bonds and Bills* 


[294]. 
Second Reading — Hares and Rabbits [194], 


debate adjourned. 
aan et ee Harbour (re-comm.) 
266). 

Coeatites — Report — Considered as amended— 
Customs and Inland Revenue (7e-comm.) [280- 
292]; Married Women’s Policies of Assurance 
(Scotland) (re-comm.) * [270]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—w ior 


BRIDGES (IRELAND) — BRIDGE AT 
DRUMSHAMBO OVER THE RIVER 
SHANNON. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been drawn to the 
ruinous and unsafe state of the bridge 
across the Shannon connecting the coun- 
ties of Leitrim and Roscommon, near to 
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Drumshambo ; and, whether he is pre- 
ared to have the proper steps taken to 
ave a substantial bridge erected to re- 

place the present one ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that it was only by the Notice of the 
Question that his attention had been 
drawn to the subject. He had inquired 
into it, and was informed that the bridge 
was county property, and the Irish Go- 
vernment had no legal powers to erect 
a new bridge or repair the old one. 
That power rested, under the Grand Jury 
Act, with the counties of Leitrim and 
Roscommon, through the Grand Juries. 


IRELAND—THE COUNTY SURVEYOR 
OF DERRY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the present county sur- 
veyor of Derry was previously county 
surveyor in two other, but second class, 
counties in Ireland, in both of which 
the cesspayers successfully opposed his 

etting any increase of salary under the 
Gent Surveyors (Ireland) Act; whe- 
ther from the state of things existing in 
the last county in which he served, he 
was not moved to the first class county 
of Londonderry; whether the cess- 
payers of the county Derry did not 
insist upon his giving his whole time 
to the duties of the office, and whether 
the Grand Jury, when fixing his salary 
at a first class rate, did not so bind him 
to do; and whether a subsequent Grand 
Jury did not rescind the former resolu- 
tion, in a private or semi-private manner, 
without consulting or letting the cess- 
payers know what they were about to do; 
and, whether the public works in the 
county of Londonderry had not previ- 
ously been in such a state as to cause 
much public agitation on the subject, 
and whether this gentleman, in addition 
to his public duties, does not now prac- 
tise as an engineer, architect, surveyor, 
secretary to a club, and also as a land 
agent in other parts of Ireland? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Gentleman asks me several Questions ; 
but I can only answer those of which I 
have official information. The present 
county surveyor of Londonderry was 
previously county surveyor of two other 
counties. The Grand Jury of Tyrone, 
at the Spring Assizes of 1874, increased, 
by presentment, the salaries of the two 
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county surveyors; but the presentment 
was successfully opposed on a legal tech- 
nicality. Mr. Adair afterwards applied 
to the Lord Lieutenant to be transferred 
to Londonderry, and his application was 
complied with. 


CRIMINAL LAW—INDECENT ASSAULT 
—CONSENT OF AN INFANT. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to another case of indecent assault on a 
little girl of six years of age, lately 
brought before the Stockport magis- 
trates, and where no conviction could be 
obtained on account of the prisoner 
pleading consent, the mayor in dis- 
charging him declaring that it was a 
‘‘ miscarriage of justice ;”’ and, whether 
he will consider the possibility of passing 
at once a short Act to remedy this 
obvious oversight in the statute ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he believed the state of the 
aw to be unsatisfactory, and he would 
confer with his noble and learned Friend 
the Lord Chancellor as to whether an 
effort could be made to remedy it. 


CRIME (IRELAND) — AN ORANGE 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true, as reported, that on 
the Orange anniversary of the 12th of 
July instant Dr. Roe, Dispensary Medi- 
cal Officer of the district of Coolaney, 
in the Poor Law Union of Tubbercurry, 
invited a number of members of the 
Orange Society to his house, and that, 
in the course of the evening, Dr. Roe 
and his guests went out into a yard 
attached to the house, and there fired a 
number of shots, causing alarm and in- 
dignation among the people of the vil- 
lage, and inciting to a breach of the 
public peace ; and, whether, if the cir- 
cumstances were as herein stated, the 
Government will direct an investiga- 
tion ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, all I can 
say on this matter is, that Mr. Roe had 
two guests at his house on the 12th 
July. The Constabulary do not appear 
to have been able to inform me whether 
they were Orangemen or not; and I 
really think the Irish Government has 
almost enough to do, without finding 
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out whom medical officers ask to spend 
the evening with them. It appears five 
shots were fired in the yard. The Con- 
stabulary inform me there was no alarm 
or indignation caused by the shots. No 
breach of the peace was provoked, and 
no complaint has been made to the Con- 
stabulary respecting the occurrence. 


Nawigation of the 


HONG KONG—A NATIVE MEMBER OF 
THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. GREGORY asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he is aware that a Native has been 
appointed a Member of the Council and 

agistrate at Hong Kong, and that in 
the latter capacity he exercises jurisdic- 
tion over Europeans as well as Native ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir. A 
Native was appointed a Member of 
Council, under the orders of the late 
Secretary of State as a temporary ar- 
rangement. We have no reason thus 
far to think that the experiment has 
been otherwise than successful. We 
have not heard officially that he is 
acting as police magistrate; but it is 
intended to ask the Governor for an 
explanation on that subject. 


ZULULAND—THE SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. PEASE asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
following statement made in the House 
of Assembly at the Cape by Mr. Sprigg, 
the Premier, on July 22nd last :— 


**He was not authorised to say, far from it, 
that either Her Majesty’s late Government, or 
Her Majesty’s present Government, was pre- 

ed to annex Zululand to the Colony of Natal; 
but he said distinctly, and had no hesitation in 
making the statement, that Her Majesty’s 
Government was prepared to allow some alter- 
ations to be made in the character of the settle- 
ment effected by Sir Garnet Wolseley ;”’ 


and, whether this statement is accurate ; 
and, if so, what are the nature of the 
alterations in the existing settlement 
of Zululand which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are prepared to sanction ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the state- 
ment to which my hon. Friend refers 
must be founded upon a passage in 
Lord Kimberley’s despatch of May 27, 
addressed to Sir George Pomeroy 
Colley, which runs as follows :— 

“The settlement of the affairs of Zululand 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley is so recent that I am 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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unable at present to ‘give _ any further in- 
structions on that subject to request you 
to watch with careful attention the working of 
the arrrangements made for the govertiment of 
that country, and to report to me how far those 
arrangements prove to be successful.” 


Sir George Pomeroy Colley has only had 
time to communicate to the Secretary 
of State that he has reached Natal, so 
that he has not been able to tell us 
anything about Zululand, and I have 
consequently nothing to add to what I 
have just read. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 30— 
ALBANIANS IN MONTENEGRO. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any arrangement has 
been made to guarantee to Albanians in 
the district of their country ceded to 
Montenegro the right, if they please 
to remain in the district, to retain their 
nationality, or to secure to them, should 
they decide to expatriate themselves, 
payment for their property, together 
with compensation for disturbance ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the 30th Article of the Treaty of Berlin 
provides that— 


‘‘Mussulmans or others possessing property 
in the territories annexed to Montenegro, who 
may wish to take up their residence outside 
the Principality, can retain their real pro- 
perty, either by farming it out, or by having 
it administered by third parties. No one’s 
property shall be liable to be expropriated 
otherwise than by legal process, and for the 
public welfare; and in that case not without a 
previous legal indemnity.”’ 


NAVIGATION OF THE UPHER THAMES 
—STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Mr. C. M‘LAREN asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
numerous complaints that have recently 
appeared in the public press of the con- 
duct of persons attempting to navigate 
steam launches above Teddington Lock ; 
whether, taking into consideration the 
loss of four lives on Saturday last caused 
by the running down of a boat at Chert- 
sey by one of these craft, he will use 
his authority to induce the Thames 
Conservancy either to prohibit the use 
of steam launches above the lock, or to 
keep their navigation within bounds; 
whether it is true that the owner of the 
steam launch in question has been fined 
and eautioned on several occasions for 
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reckless navigation on the Thames; and, 
whether, in the interests of the public, 
he will instruct a legal representative 
of the Board of Trade to attend the in- 
quest on the bodies of the four persons 
drowned ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, in re- 

lying to the Question of my hon. Friend, 
will also endeavour to answer the 
Question of which Notice has been given 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Rochester (Mr. Otway) for Monday next. 
The Thames Conservators have made 
by-laws for the regulation of the naviga- 
tion of the river, copies of which have 
been widely distributed, and in addition 
copies of those by-laws which specially 
relate to steam launches were sent by 
the Conservators to a large number of 
owners of steam launches and were also 
circulated at the locks. I will read two 
of those by-laws— 

‘« Every steam vessel ’’ [a term which includes 
steam launches] “ navigating the river shall be 
navigated with care and caution, and at a speed 
and in a manner which shall not endanger the 
safety of other vessels ’’ [a term which includes 
boats] “‘ or cause damage thereto; if the safety 
of any vessel is endangered, or damage is caused 
thereto by a passing steam vessel, the onus shall 
lie on the owner of such steam vessel to show 
that she was navigated with care and caution, 
at such speed and in such manner as directed by 
this rule.” “ Every steam vessel shall, when 
under way above Teddington after sunset and 
before sunrise, either carry the lights required 
for steam vessels by Rule 6 or exhibit a bright 
psa A ad on or above the stem, or on the 

unnel. 


The penalty for infringement of any by- 
law is fixed by the statute and not by 
the Conservators, at a maximum sum of 
£5, which appears to me to be altogether 
inadequate to prevent mischief. In all 
cases where sufficient evidence is forth- 
coming, the Conservators have taken 
proceedings against persons who have 
infringed the by-laws; but out of 13 
convictions the magistrates inflicted the 
full penalty in four cases only. I am 
informed that the owner of the steam 
launch in question has been twice fined 
in a mitigated penalty, and cautioned 
once. I have instructed one of the 
nautical officers of the Board of Trade 
to attend the inquest, where representa- 
tives of the Thames Conservancy will 
also be present. 

Mr. OTWAY asked, what objection 
there was toenforcing the rule that steam 
launches should carry the name of the 
launch, or a distinguishing number an- 
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swering to the owner’s name, either on 
the stern of the vessel, or on the funnel, 
so that they might be easily identified ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
not said there was any difficulty in re- 
cognizing these launches at present. 
He did not intend to convey any such 
impression. Steps had been taken to 
circulate information concerning the by- 
laws as widely as possible. Thedifficulty 
did not lie in bringing offenders to jus- 
tice; but with the very inadequate na- 
ture of the penalty imposed by the 
statute. 

Mr. C. M‘LAREN gave Notice that, 
in consequence of the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he would, on an 
early day, bring in a Bill on the sub- 
ject. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
(IRELAND). 


Sir H. HERVEY BRUCE (for, Mr. 
TorrENHAM) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther the number of agricultural holdings 
in Ireland is correctly stated in the pub- 
lished judicial statistics for 1878; and, 
whether the number of holdings in the 
provinces of Ulster and Leinster to- 
gether is not 328,441, and in Munster 
and Connaught 250,958; and, if so, 
whether the proportion of evictions 
(taken from the Return, No. 246—I. 
dated 6th July, 1880), to holdings is not 
1 in 339 in the provinces of Ulster and 
Leinster, and 1 in 345 in the provinces 
of Munster and Connaught ? 

Mz. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, my reply 
to both these Questions shall be ‘‘ Yes ;’’ 
but the hon. Baronet will observe that 
the holdings published in the agricultural 
statistics are only those holdings above 
one acre, which may account for what 
appears to him to be the difference. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM— 
SALE OF DUPLICATE PRINTS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 


Mr. LEEMAN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If it is true that the 
Trustees of the British Museum have 
recently caused to be sold by public 
auction duplicate prints and engravings, 
the property of the nation, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring funds for the purchase 
of the Crace Collection of Maps, Plans, and 
Views of London and Westminster ; and, 
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whether, if such be the fact, he has any ob- 
jection to the furnish the Correspondence 
which has passed on the subject between 
the Treasury and the Trustees of the 
British Museum, together with a list of 
such prints and engravings as were ex- 
posed for auction, and the details of the 
sale ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the circumstances referred to by my 
hon. Friend are as follows:—In July 
last year Mr. Crace made the offer of 
the collection in question to the British 
Museum for a sum of £3,000, which he 
was willing to take in three annual in- 
stalments, with interest, in the mean- 
while depositing the collection in the 
Museum. The Treasury sanctioned the 

urchase, on the understanding that at 

east £1,000 was to be paid at once out 
of last year’s Vote, and that the balance 
should be provided in the Estimates for 
the present year. The British Museum 
Trustees were not, however, able to spare 
so much out of last year’s Vote, and then 
made the proposal, to which the Treasury 
agreed, that a provision for the payment 
of the whole £3,000 should be made in 
the present year’s Estimate, and that 
they should sell by public auction dupli- 
cate prints to recoup the expense to the 
Exchequer as far as possible. The sale 
took place on the 21st of April, and 32 
lots were sold, at or above the reserve 
en realizing a sum of £787 17s., which 

as been paid into the Exchequer. The 
sale of duplicates is an ordinary practice 
both at the British Museum and the 
National Gallery. As to laying the 
Correspondence on the Table of the 
House, perhaps the hon. Member will 
no longer require to see it after this ex- 
planation, though there is no objection 
to so laying it if necessary; but I will 
request the Trustees to prepare a list and 
details of the sale which has taken place, 
and will place it in the Library for the 
inspection of hon. Members. 


SCIENCE AND ART—EXHIBITIONS OF 
PAINTINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Mr. LEEMAN asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Whether the beneficial orga- 
nization now adopted by the South 
Kensington Museum for the temporary 
exhibition in the provinces of paintings 
and works of science and art could not 
also be made available for the distribu- 


Mr. Leeman 
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tion of duplicates of specimens and works 
of art in the national collections of the 
metropolis ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Collec- 
tions at the South Kensington Museum 
are alone under the management of the 
Education Department, which has no 
connection with or control over the ex- 
penditure for the national Collections 
such as the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, and the National Portrait 
Gallery; but the organization which has 
been in force at South Kensington since 
1854 could be readily and, in my opi- 
nion, usefully made available for the 
temporary exhibition in the provinces 
of the duplicates in any national Collec- 
tions which might be placed under the 
authority of a responsible Minister. The 
demands the large towns are making 
upon us for assistance to local museums 
are increasing in a remarkable degree ; 
and I am of opinion that great benefit 
is conferred, and a great stimulus given 
to local museums, by the system of loans 
from South Kensington, and I should be 
very glad if I could find myself in a posi- 
tion to extend it. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—COUNTY WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the Charge delivered by Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald on Saturday last to 
the Grand Jury of Wicklow, in which 
he states, inter alia— 


“There is but one bill to go before you, and 
that bill does not properly belong to the present 
assizes. The fact of the bill going before you 
prevents my getting from the sheriff a pair of 
gloves. It is not alone that the offences are so 
small in number and so peculiarly light in 
character, but, in addition, the chief of the 
constabulary has furnished me with a tabular 
statement showing that even that low number is 
the result of gradual diminution. Yor instance, 
in the year 1878, for the same period of the 
year, there were eighteen offences reported, in 
1879 fifteen offences, and in 1880 eleven 
offences.” 


his Lordship adding, ‘‘ one can hardly 
help wishing to reside in such a county;”’ 
and, whether he has any objection 
to lay a Copy of the Judge’s Charge 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I cannot 
giv& the Charge as a Parliamentary 
Paper ; because, as I stated before, the 
Charges made by the Judges are not 
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official documents. I have no reason to 
doubt, and, in fact, I have every reason 
to believe, that the Report which the 
hon. Member refers to is correct. I have 
three Reports before me, and they so far 
agree that I have no doubt the report is 
correct ; and I think, if the House will 
allow me, as the Charge is an important 
one, I will read one or two other remarks 
made by the learned Judge, which are 
encouraging. He says— 

‘“‘T have arrived now at the last town in the 
circuit (Wicklow), and I am happy to find out— 
and I am sure you will be gratified to learn it— 
that the state of Wicklow is but a reflex of what 
has occurred in the more western parts of the 
circuit I now come from, Wexford, Waterford 
city and county, Kilkenny city and county, and 
the two divisions of Tipperary. I have found 
in every county peace and order prevailing. I 
was about to say Tipperary appears to be even 
a model county. There have been no agra- 
rian offences, no crimes of any magnitude, no- 
thing of an insurrectionary character, nothing 
striking at the public safety, or calculated to 
create public alarm; and I say, unhesitatingly, 
that the five counties and two cities I have 
named might well compare (for the last five 


months at least) with almost any other portion 
of the United Kingdom.” 


He added that he was gratified to find 
there was almost an absence of litigation 
between the landlords and tenants; and 
then he drew the inference that that had 
much to do with the very cheering report 
which he gives of the aspect of that part 
of Ireland. He says— 

“ The inference I would draw from that would 
be that the landlords of this circuit have been 
moderate in their dealings, and have not ex- 


ceeded their rights in attending to their 
duties.’ 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)— THE GREAT 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN AND THE 
WATERFORD AND LIMERICK RAIL- 
WAYS — THE LIMERICK JUNCTION 
DISPUTE. 


Mr. MOORE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he has re- 
ceived any report from the inspector re- 
lative to the state of things at Limerick 
Junction; and, whether, pending their 
decision, the Railway Commissioners 
cannot issue an order for the traffic to be 
carried on as usual; and, if so, whether 
the Board of Trade would move them to 
do so? 

Mr. SYNAN also had a Notice on the 
Paper, to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether any and what steps 
have been taken to put an end to the 
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dispute between the Great Southern and 
Western Railway and the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway as to the use of 
the platform at the Limerick Junction 
by the latter; whether any immediate 
measures can be taken by the Board of 
Trade to restore the traffic between 
Limerick and Dublin and Limerick and 
Waterford to its former condition at the 
Limerick Junction; and, whether the 
Board of Trade or the Railway Commis- 
sioners have power to issue an ad interim 
order to facilitate such traffic, pending 
the decision of the case submitted to 
them; and, if so, whether such an order 
will be at once issued ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I will answer 
both Questions at once. I informed the 
hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. Moore) 
the other day that I had sent an Inspec- 
tor to inquire on the spot, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining if any danger re- 
sulted to the public from the dispute be- 
tween the two Companies. I have not, 
however, as yet received the Report of 
the Inspector ; but, as soon as I have, I 
will be glad to show it to the hon. Mem- 
ber. As far as the matter in dispute be- 
tween the Companies affects the conve- 
nience of the public, it will come before 
the Railway Commissioners, and I un- 
derstand that in view of the urgency of 
the case they have undertaken to hear 
it with a shorter delay than is usual in 
such cases. Neither the Railway Com- 
missioners nor the Board of Trade have 
any power of making an ad interim order. 
At the same time I think it would be 
only reasonable if the Railway Com- 
panies were to continue the arrange- 
ments hitherto in force until the decision 
of the Railway Commissioners is made 
known, and I shall be glad to recommend 
them to do so. 


CYPRUS— MUNICIPAL COUNCILS OR- 
DINANCE. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the statement which 
appeared in the ‘‘ Daily News” of July 
27th is correct, from which it appears 
that by the new municipal regulations in 
Cyprus the number of voters in the towns 
of Larnaca and Marina will be reduced 
from upwards of 1,300 in number to 
little more than 100; and, whether the 
Home Government has taken this matter 
into its consideration ? 


3H 2 
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Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the High Commissioner has been in- 
structed to furnish detailed information 
as to the new “ Municipal Councils Or- 
dinance,” particularly as to the propor- 
tion of persons it will include in the fran- 
chise. He states, in reply, that he is 
awaiting the Return of the Census, which 
will show the effect of the measure in this 
respect, and he proposes to suspend for 
the present the further action of the 
Ordinance. 


METROPOLIS—GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the present condition of Guy’s Hospital, 
and to the statements made by the senior 
Physician in a letter to the ‘‘ Times” of 
Saturday last, and to the report of the 
inquest since held in the hospital; and, 
whether, as the hospital is subject to 
the control of Parliament, he will take 
steps to remedy a state of affairs which 
is calculated to impair the usefulness of 
the institution ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he was not aware that he 
had any authority to take steps to re- 
medy the state of affairs to which the 
hon. Member referred. A verdict of 
manslaughter had been returned against 
one of the nurses, and the matter so far 
would be investigated in a Court of Law. 
He had every hope and confidence that 
the Governors of the Hospital would 
cause a thorough investigation to be 
made into the state of things which 
seemed to exist there. 


TURKEY—REPLY OF THE PORTE TO 
THE COLLECTIVE NOTE. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is able to communicate 
to the House the substance of the Reply 
of the Ottoman Porte to the Collective 
Note of the Great Powers ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Porte argues against the decisions of the 
Powers, and declines to yield Janina, 
Larissa, and Metzovo, and proceeds to 
request that the Representatives of the 
mediating Powers at Constantinople may 
also be authorized to treat with the Porte 
with a view to facilitate negotiations re- 
specting a final decision, not only as re- 
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gards the line of frontier, but also on 
secondary points and details relating to 
that question. 


MALT DUTY IN THE COLONIES— 
VICTORIA. 


Mr. W. NEWZAM NICHOLSON 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, If he has any recent in- 
formation as to the imposition of an im- 
port Duty on malt by one of our Aus- 
tralian Colonies; and, if so, what is the 
amount of this Duty ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir. The 
Colony of Victoria last December raised 
the duty on malt from 2s. a-bushel to 3:. 
a-bushel. 


WALSALL BOILER EXPLOSION. 


Mr. HUGH MASON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the special Counsel 
sent down by the Home Office, and the 
Surveyor sent down by the Board of 
Trade, to attend the inquest at Walsall 
consequent on the fatal explosion that 
occurred there on the 15th day of May 
last, have reported to their respective 
departments; whether he will allow 
those Reports to be published; and, 
further, whether any Report was fur- 
nished to his department by the Board 
of Trade Surveyor who attended the 
inquest at Halifax consequent on the 
explosion that occurred there on the 9th 
day of October last; and, if so, whether 
he would allow of the publication of that 
Report also. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL: Sir, the Re- 
port of the Engineer Surveyor-in-Chief 
of the Board of Trade and the Report of 
the special counsel on the recent boiler 
explosion at Walsall have both been 
forwarded to the Secretary of State; the 
Report of the Surveyor of the Board of 
Trade relative to the boiler explosion at 
Halifax in October 1879, together with 
copies of the remarks of the Engineer 
Surveyor-in-Chief, has also been trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State. I shall 
be happy to lay these documents on the 
Table of the House. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—LUTON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 
Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked the 
Vice President of the Oouncil, Whether 
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effectual stepshave been taken to prevent 
a a mee of the irregular proceedings 

f the Luton School Board, brought 
under the notice of the Department, in 
respect of religious teaching; and, as 
no provision is made by the Acts for re- 
ligious examinations in Board Schools, 


‘except during the time set apart for re- 


ligious teaching by the time table, on 
what ground the Department, when 
memorialized by the parents, declined to 
interfere, and stated— 

‘That my lords are unable to give an autho- 
ritative opinion upon the legality or otherwise 
of the arrangements” of the Luton School 
Board ‘‘ with respect to the examinations of the 


‘scholars of the Board Schools in religious know- 


ledge, &c?”’ 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, what has 
happened in this case is as follows :—It 
is alleged that the Chairman of the 
Luton School Board, who is the vicar of 
Luton, went into the Board School, ac- 
companied by a Wesleyan minister, and, 
after the registers had been marked, 
and during the two hours of secular in- 
struction, and, without previous notice 
having been given, examined the child- 
ren as to their religious knowledge. 
The Education Department has informed 
the School Board of Luton that if the 
foregoing statement is correct, these 
proceedings were certainly illegal, and 
that such examination can only be held 
during the time allowed by the time 
table for religious instruction, or (as is 
the case with the London School Board) 
at some other time, not being a meeting 
of the school, of which due notice must 
be given. I find the letter of the De- 
partment referred to in the Question 
was written before the whole of the 
facts had been brought to light. I hope 
the answer of the Department will pre- 
vent a repetition of the irregularity 
complained of. 


POOR LAW — CHARGEABILITY OF 
MILITARY AND OTHER LUNATICS 
SENT FROM INDIA. 


Se H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he will consent to lay upon 
the Table Correspondence with the Local 
Government Board or any other De- 
partment relative to the chargeability 
of Military or other lunatics sent from 
India on the rates of Unions in Essex ; 


{Jury 29, 





and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment have arrived at any decision as to 
the justice of charging the maintenance 
of such lunatics on the rates of Ports- 
mouth ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the letter to which the hon. Mem- 
ber referred in a previous Question re- 
ceived from the War Office has been 
under consideration, but has not yet 
been finally decided upon. I do not 
think it would be convenient to lay the 
Correspondence upon the Table until 
some decision has been arrived at. I 
will, however, communicate it to the 
hon. Gentleman when it is. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the thirty- 
second paragraph of the Report of the 
Indian Famine Commission, in which it 
is alleged that families in India ‘‘ are in 
all cases to be traced directly to the oc- 
currence of seasons of unusual drought ;”’ 
whether the Commission adduces any 
evidence, statistical or otherwise, in 
support of this statement ; whether, in 
the case of the Bengal Famine of 1874, 
that disaster was not, in fact, preceded 
by two years of average rainfall, 7.¢., 41 
inches in 1872, and 42 inches in 1873, as 
registered at Monghyr, the only first- 
class meteorological station in Behar, 
the so-called famine tract; whether the 
rainfall in the latter year, 1873, which 
immediately preceded the famine, was 
not equal to or greater than the rainfall 
in nine out of the preceding thirteen 
years, the rainfall in 1860 being 27 
inches ; in 1862, 40 inches; in 1863, 41 
inches; in 1864, 42 inches; in 1865, 37 
inches; in 1867, 42 inches; in 1868, 32 
inches; in 1869, 37 inches; and, in 1872, 
41 inches (Statistical Account of Bengal, 
vol. XV. page 190); whether the Famine 
Commission has instituted any inquiry 
into the urgent causes of famine de- 
scribed by Sir Ashley Eden, Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, in the following 
words, 

‘‘The combined influence of landlords and 
land speculators has ground the farmers of 
Behar down to a state of extreme depression 
and misery. . . It is this great curse of 
Behar which makes the ryots of the richest 
province of Bengal the poorestand most wretched 
class we find in the country ;” 
and, whether, if it is the case that the 
Famine Commission has omitted to take 
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any notice of this ever-present source 
of acute distress, its report, and reme- 
dies for famine which it suggests, are 
not thereby seriously vitiated ? 

THe Maraurss or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, it had not been possible for 
him, as yet, fully to consider the Report 
of the Indian Famine Commission ; and 
he did not know, even if it had been 
otherwise, that he should have been able 
to enter into a discussion on the subject 
with the hon. Member, who would find 
the views of the Commission as to the 
Behar Famine and the rainfall between 
1872 and 1874 set forth in the first part 
of the Report. When the second part 
was issued, as it shortly would be, the 
hon. Member would find what notice 
the Commission had thought it necessary 
to take of the agrarian position of Behar, 
a question into which hey entered at 
great length. 


AFGHANISTAN—DEFEAT OF GENERAL 
BURROWS’S FORCE—LATEST TELE- 
GRAMS. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India, Whether, immediately after 
the revolt of the Wali’s Forces, any 
orders were sent to reinforce the garri- 
son of Candahar, or to secure the com- 
muuications ; and, when the reinforce- 
ments now ordered were likely to ar- 
rive ? 

An hon. Memser: Can the noble 
Lord also give any information as to 
the present state of the defences of Can- 
dahar ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I am happy to be able to inform 
the House that the telegraphic messages 
which have been received this morning 
are, on the whole, of a very re-assuring 
character, and show certainly, in my 
opinion, that the statement which was 
telegraphed yesterday morning from 
Bombay as to the annihilation of General 
Burrows’s Brigade was an exaggeration. 
I will, with the permission of the House, 
read a summary of the various telegrams 
which have been received this morning 
—a proceeding which I believe will place 
before the House in the most convenient 
shape the information that has been re- 
ceived. The summary is as follows:— 

“ Before telegraphic communication closed at 
11 a.m. on the 27th the following news was re- 
ceived from Primrose :— 


Hr. O’ Donnell 


{COMMONS} 
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“¢ Officers of Burrows’s force who reached 
Candahar safely, reported to 11 a.m. on 27th, 
Colonel St. John, Colonel W. Mainwaring, 30th 
Native Infantry; Colonel C. Griffiths, 1st Native 
Infantry; Major C. Oliver, 66th Foot; Lieu- 
tenant J. ittuck, 1st Native Infantry; 
Lieutenant T. Geoghegan, 3rd Cavalry; Sur- 
geon-Major C. Harvey, Horse Artillery; Sur- 
geons G. Burroughs, 3rd Scinde Horse; J. 
Eaton, 16th Native Infantry, and A. Dane, 
1st Native Infantry. General Burrows, com- 
manding the force, and the Wali, Shere Ali 
Khan, have arrived at Candahar.’ ”’ 


General Primrose telegraphed to General 
Phayre, who is at Chaman, about 120 
miles from Oandahar, just before the 
wire was cut— 

**T received your telegram of last night» 
Anxious to see you coming in as large force as 
you can. Small parties of Burrows’s force con- 
stantly arriving. It would appear they were 
pursued only three or four miles. Have not yet 
ascertained our losses, but fear they have been 
severe. Two guns lost. Have sent Brooke out 
to assist and bring in stragglers. They are very 
strong in artillery; have 35 guns, which they 
work well.” 

The casualties which have been reported 
are as follows :— 

“EB Horse Artillery.—Lieutenant E. Os« 
borne, killed; Major G. Blackwood, wounded, 
66th Foot.—Captain Roberts, killed; Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, wounded. 3rd Native Cavalry.— 
Captain Mayne and Lieutenant Reid, wounded. 
Ist Native Infantry.—Lieutenant Aslett, killed ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson, wounded. 30th 
Native Infantry.—Lieutenant Justice, Captain 
Smith, and Lieutenant Cole, killed.’ 


General Burrows’s force was composed 
as stated by me yesterday, and its total 
strength is estimated at about 2,000. In 
reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), I may say that the telegrams 
which we have received yesterday and 
to-day contain all the information we 
have yet obtained as to reinforcements. 
The House will understand that General 
Primrose, at Candahar, immediately 
asked Oolonel Phayre to come to his 
assistance, and it appears that he was 
doing so when the telegrams which we 
have received were despatched. In re- 
gard to that point we have no further 
particulars. The Governor of Bombay 
has been consulted by the Government 
of India as to reinforcements ; and they 
were able to send, and were, in fact, 
sending, very considerable reinforce- 
ments. Continuing my summary of 
messages received, I may say that— 
“Sir Robert Sandeman telegraphs he can give 
no distinct information where and when Bur- 
rows’saction was fought,and whether he attacked 
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or was attacked. When wire broke Primrose 
did not know extent of defeat, but thought 
disaster not so great as at first believed, though 
very severe. Primrose’s only fear is scarcity of 
water. 

“ Khan of Kelat, having heard of Burrows’s 
defeat, has telegraphed to Sir Robert Sandeman 
expressing his sincere devotion to British Go- 
vernment, and offers every assistance in his 
power. Places resources of his State at our 
disposal, sending 150 camels and 100 horses at 
once, and expresses readiness to supply any 
grain required. I have replied expressing cor- 
dial appreciation of the Khan’s loyalty and 
promptitude.”’ 


This telegram is signed by Lord Ripon, 
the Viceroy of India. I have only to 
add that, although, as I have already 
said, we should consider the news this 
morning as of an exceedingly re-assuring 
character, there can, nevertheless, be no 
doubt that a somewhat severe defeat has 
been suffered, and that there is still 
cause for much anxiety and some cause 
for apprehension that this unfortunate 
event may lead to a prolongation of the 
war. In these circumstances I have 
thought it necessary, in consultation 
with my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War and the Commander-in- 
Chief, to make arrangements for sending 
out reinforcements of British troops in 
anticipation of the reliefs which would 
in the ordinary course be sent out. I 
may say that I have no information that 
I can give to the House in reply to the 
Question of my hon. Friend behind me 
as to the present state of the defences of 
Candahar. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Can the noble Lord give any infor- 
mation as to the state of matters in 
Cabul ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have received no information from 
Cabul since the news already announced. 
I forgot to add, in my previous remarks, 
and this is, perhaps, a fitting opportunity, 
that I have thought it might be con- 
venient to hon. Members who may be 
acquainted with, or interested in, officers 
in General Burrows’s force, to have a 
carefully drawn up statement of the 
various telegrams, and also a careful 
comparison of them with Zhe Army List, 
so as to show clearly the extent of the 
casualties as far as they become known 
to us. This list will be placed in the 
Newspaper Room, near the large map of 
Afghanistan. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the mutiny of the Wali’s troops occurred 
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on the 14th of this month; and he wished 
to know whether there was any move- 
ment of reinforcements in the direction 
of Candahar between that date and the 
date of the attack on General Burrows’s 
force ? 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
As soon as General Burrows’s movement 
for Candahar was decided upon, orders 
were sent to General Phayre and to 
Bombay to reinforce the division on that 
line. I do not know what the amount 
of reinforcement so sent has been, and I 
am not aware that any reinforcements 
were sent subsequently to the desertion 
of the Wali’s troops. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
noble Lord has quoted two communica- 
tions received from Major Sandeman. 
May I ask, therefore, whether telegra- 
phic communication is still open to 
Quetta ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It is open to Quetta, but closed from 
that place to Candahar. 

Mr. OTWAY: May I ask whether 
telegraphic communication is open be- 
tween Cabul and Simla ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Yes; or, rather, I should say that I have 
no knowledge it is not so. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether any 
arrangements had been made with re- 
gard to Yakoob Khan, the late Ruler of 
Afghanistan, and the national Royal 
Family of that country ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No, Sir; I have received no information 
on the subject of Yakoob Khan, and I 
think that the House will see that what- 
ever may be decided respecting him, it 
would not be friendly to the new Ameer 
to take this particular moment for re- 
leasing a Member of the late Royal 
Family who could not be looked upon in 
any other light than as a rival candidate 
for the Throne. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked, whether it 
was to be understood that the selection 
by the British Government of Abdur- 
rahman as the Ruler of Afghanistan was 
irrevocable ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I have no more to state with re- 
ference to Abdurrahman than I com- 
municated to the House the other day. 
Abdurrahman has not been selected by 
the British Government; he has simply 
been recognized by them as the Ameer 
of Cabul. 
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Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Perhaps it would be convenient for the 
House, if the Prime Minister would 
state the Order of Business for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in the event 
of the Report on the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill being concluded to- 
night, the Savings Bank Bill and the 
Post Office Money Orders Bill will be 
taken at the Forenoon Sitting to-morrow. 
Supply will be taken on Monday. 


THE ROYAL CONSTABULARY (IRE- 
LAND)—THE CHIEF CONSTABLE OF 
BELLEW. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will inquire into 
the conduct of the Chief Constable in 
the town of Mount Bellew, county of 
Galway, on the 16th instant, in present- 
ing a revolver atthe head of one of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and subsequently 
locking him up for some time, and then 
discharging him without taking him 
before a magistrate or charging him 
with any offence? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the case 
to which the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) refers in his Ques- 
tion is at present under inquiry by the 
magistrates of petty sessions. Until it 
is decided I do not think I ought to take 
any action inthe matter. As, however, 
hon. Members have the Question before 
them, I think it is only fair to state that 
the facts there mentioned are not all the 
facts I have before me. It appears that 
on the 16th instant a large crowd of per- 
sons carried through the streets of the 
village a flaming effigy of a Crown wit- 
ness who had given evidence against two 
men charged with the murder of Mr. 
Young. The constable had to interfere 
to check a violation of the law; and I 
am informed that 28 summonses were 
served by him. I mention that because 
some of the facts appear to have been 
left out of the Question of the hon. 
Member, to the prejudice of the case; 
and his Question gives me the oppor- 
tunity of saying that when an hon. 
Member is about to put a Question, as 
to which there is some dispute, he should 
put forward the facts on both sides, asa 
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one-sided statement obliges the Minister 
who has to reply almost to discuss them, 
by stating the facts which have been 
omitted. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: The 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
my Question. He has informed me of 
other circumstances. I beg to ask him, 
therefore, whether the Chief Constable 
of the town of Mount Bellew, in the 
county of Galway, is justified by Her 
Majesty’s Government in presenting a 
revolver at one of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and subsequently locking him up, 
and then discharging him without taking 
him before a magistrate ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I will call 
my hon. Friend’s attention to this—that 
his Question, as put on the Paper, does 
not ask if the policeman was justified in 
doing so, and was simply, whether I 
would inquire into the conduct of the 
Constabulary? I can only say the in- 
quiry is now proceeding ; but I do not 
know whether the facts, as stated by the 
hon. Member, are correct or not. The 
question was not whether the man was 
justified or not; but whether I would 
have inquiry made. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I am 
very sorry to have to rise again; but 
what I want to know is, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman means to convey 
that the inquiry is being held into the 
conduct of the Chief Constable ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes, I said 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: The 
right hon. Gentleman says an inquiry is 
being made. I am sorry I misunder- 
stood him; but I wish to ask, whether 
the inquiry going on before the magis- 
trates is into the conduct of the con- 
stable, or into the conduct of the pri- 
soners whom he assaulted ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I can only 
repeat, Sir, the first words I used, and 
which were that the case to which the 
hon. Member refers—the conduct of the 
constable—is now under consideration by 
the magistrates. 


sO 


POST OFFICE—THE ZANZIBAR MAIL 
CONTRACT. 
Mr. FAWCETT, in reply to the fol- 
lowing Question which stood upon the 
Paper :— 


“Mr. Errmeton,—To ask the Postmaster 
General, If he is as yet in a position to state 
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whether the Zanzibar Mail Contract is to be 
renewed ; and, whether, if so, he will take care 
the various Companies shall have every facility 
for competing ?’ 


said, that, although the hon. Member 
who had given Notice of the Question 
was not in his place to put it, it might be 
convenient for him to answer it. Ithad 
been decided not to renew the Zanzibar 
mail contract, and this would result in 
a saving to the Post Office of £20,000 
per annum. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—OQoor— 


HARES AND RABBITS BILL.—[Bu11 194.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Dodson, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, Mr. Arthur Peel.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [10th June], “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg to present 
a Petition, from 127 tenant farmers of 
Haddingtonshire, in favour of the Hares 
and Rabbits Bill. 


Petition ordered to lie upon the Table. 


Lorp ELCHO: I beg to present a 
Petition against this Bill from Sir Thomas 
Gladstone, and I beg to move that it be 
now read by the Clerk at the Table. 


Motion agreed to. 


Petition read, and ordered to lie upon 
the Table. 


Mr. BRAND, in rising to move the 
following Amendment :— 


“That while ‘in the interests of good hus- 
bandry and for the better protection of the 
capital and labour invested by the occupiers of 
land in the cultivation of the soil,’ this House 
is ready to accept a measure which shall give 
effect to the principal recommendations of the 
Select Committee on the Game Laws, 1872-3, 
and while it recognizes the necessity of pro- 
tecting by legislation children and others who 
cannot protect themselves, it is of opinion that 
it is not expedient to restrict or interfere with 
the freedom of contract between independent 
persons of full age, and under no legal dis- 
ability, nor with the use and enjoyment of land 


as they may agree,” 


{Juty 29, 1880} 
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said, that the right hon. and learned 
Home Secretary had left the House 
under the impression for the last six 
weeks that he (Mr. Brand) was opposed 
to all reforms of the Game Laws, inas- 
much as he had neglected to press for- 
ward this Resolution. He (Mr. Brand) 
was as much in favour of reforming 
those laws as anyone else, not even ex- 
cepting the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman himself, which, perhaps, how- 
ever, might not be saying much, only 
he differed from him as to the means 
by which that reform should be effected. 
As he did not wish to receive any sup- 
port on false grounds, he desired to pre- 
face his remarks by giving Notice of his 
intention, if the Bill ever got into Com- 
mittee, to move an Amendment, declar- 
ing that hares and rabbits should not 
be deemed game within the meaning of 
the Game Laws. Nothing had sur- 
prised him more than the manner in 
which the intentions of those who were 
opposed to this measure had been mis- 
represented. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter (Mr. John Bright) had asserted at 
a convivial meeting at the Fishmongers’ 
Hall that all who endeavoured to frus- 
trate the intentions of the Government in 
this matter were actuated either by 
vanity, or disappointment, or by interest 
in sport. For himself, he could say that 
he opposed the measure, not in the in- 
terests of sport, but because he believed 
the principle on which it was based was 
unsound, and would give no practical 
relief to the tenant tee and be- 
cause it contravened sound principles of 
legislation. It was not in any way a 
novel measure, and the strongest argu- 
ment against it was the manner in which 
a similar proposal was treated by the 
Liberal Government in 1871, and which 
was introduced by the late Mr. Loch, 
then Member for Wick, and opposed by 
the Scotch Law Officer of the Crown, 
the then Lord Advocate (Mr. George 
Young), who stated that the Government 
were unable to assent to its principle, 
because they did not admit that the case 
of landlord and tenant was at all analo- 
gous to those cases in which Parliament 
had interfered with the freedom of 
contract. No doubt, they would be told 
that that was the dictum of the Scotch 
Law Officer; but he (Mr. Brand) took it 
that the opinion of the then Scotch Law 
Officer was quite as good as that of the 
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resent Home Secretary. He thought 
it would be in the recollection of the 
House that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman addressed a speech to the 
House, on the second reading of this 
Bill, which was, from first to last, a 
violent indictment against anyone who 
had the misfortune to own land. In the 
course of its delivery, there was a lease 
produced, which was read in a manner 
which would lead the House to believe 
that that was the ordinary form of con- 
tract between landlord and tenant. His 
right hon. and learned Friend knew very 
well that that was not the case. But 
that was not all. The landlords had 
been addressed in language of a threat- 
ening character. They had been told 
that if they did not accept the Bill they 
would have something much worse. He 
(Mr. Brand) was not a fanatic in these 
matters, and readily admitted that land 
could not be treated as other property ; 
but Parliament had for long years en- 
deavoured to place the relations of 
owners and occupiers of land on a 
healthy basis of free contract, and he 
regretted that almost the first act of a 
Liberal Government and a Liberal ma- 
jority should be, not to apply the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Cobden to the devolution 
of land, but to revert to Protection, and 
to call in the State to say what should 
and what should not be a contract be- 
tween man and man. If the principle 
of the Bill were adopted, he could not 
see why Parliament should not be called 
in to fix the rent, and determine the 
rotation of crops. He did not contend 
against the Preamble of the Bill; for 
he admitted that there was a grievance, 
and that that grievance must be abated ; 
but his contention was that the grievance 
not only affected the farmer, but that 
the Game Laws were unjust and unduly 
severe. This Bill would not benefit the 
general public, and its effect, as regarded 
the farmers, was entirely illusory. He 
had, therefore, placed his Resolution on 
the Paper, and had been accused by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman with 
insincerity in doing so. [‘No, no!’’] 
He took down the words at the time. 
‘Insincere Amendment”’ were the words 
used by his right hon. and learned 
Friend. He was very much tempted 
at the time to rise to ‘‘Order,’”? and 
ask Mr. Speaker whether it was in 
Order to accuse hon. Members of in- 
sincerity with reference to Amendments 
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they might have. He was afraid, 
if he did, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would soon become more 
rash and impetuous in his language. 
As a long time had elapsed since then, 
he had managed to get cool, and he 
could only express his surprise that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman should 
claim a monopoly of sincerity on the ques- 
tion. At any rate, he was in the happy 
osition of being able to defend himself 
m that charge, because the opinions 
which he held were in conformity with a 
Bill which was introduced on this sub- 
ject by the late Mr. Loch. He (Mr. 
rand) had the honour to represent a 
constituency in which the agricultural 
labourer was enfranchised. This Bill— 
and it was his chief objection against it 
—was monstrously unjust to the agri- 
cultural labourer. If the right hon. 
Gentleman was going in fornumbers, why 
not go in for the agricultural labourer? 
While, as between the landlord and 
tenant it treated these animals asvermin, 
there was seven years’ penal servitude 
for the unfortunate agricultural labourer 
or private person who might go a few 
yards and take these animals. It was 
not, however, without great hesitation 
that he put the Resolution on the Paper ; 
for he was sincerely anxious not to ap- 
pear to be in opposition to the Govern- 
ment. Since he had had a seat in the 
House he had always given a consistent 
support to the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Minister of the Crown. The 
opinions of the farmers and of the Cham- 
bers of Agriculture, he might be told, 
were pe him. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department knew very 
well that the Chambers of Agriculture 
were not representatives of the farmers. 
Those Chambers were very thinly at- 
tended; their course was generally 
directed by one or two of the more ener- 
getic members, and sometimes by dis- 
contented members. His experience of 
the farmers of the district in which he 
lived led him to believe that, if he went 
to the market town and explained the 
provisions of the Bill, he should get a 
considerable number of farmers to sup- 
port him. What he could not under- 
stand was that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman should have thrown aside 
entirely the Report of the Committee of 
1872 and 1873. He believed the Bill 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman re- 
ferred to the Report of that Com- 
mittee. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had ado the recom- 
mendation of a small minority of the 
Committee, but had absolutely rejected 
the recommendation of the majority. He 
stated, in his opening speech, that his 
Bill was grounded on a certain paragraph 
in the Report of that Committee. The 
paragraph was to this effect—the Com- 
mittee were satisfied that no means so 
efficient for the purpose of keeping down 
hares and rabbits could be devised as 
the power of the farmer to kill game 
exclusively or concurrently with his land- 
lord; but the Committee did not believe 
that landlords were generally willing to 
make such a concession. But he entirely 
omitted to say that the very same proposal 
which he had brought before the House 
was put before the Committee. He (Mr. 
Brand) was speaking in the presence of 
several Members of that Commitee. He 
was sorry the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham was not in 
the House ; for, if he had been present, 
he would agree that the majority of the 
Committee rejected that very recom- 
mendation, because they said it was 
utterly impracticable. The division was 
very remarkable. Thirteen voted against 
the proposal of the Government. And 
that was not all, for he had authority to 
state that one of the Members who voted 
in the minority did so by mistake, and 
his vote ought to have been in the 
majority. He alluded to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Inverness-shire ae Fraser 
Mackintosh). Five voted for the pro- 
posal and 15 against it; a majority of 
three to one. The names of the Liberal 
Members who voted against that pro- 
posal included Sir George Grey, Mr. 
Hardcastle, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Monk, 
and Mr. Whitbread. He could come to 
no other conclusion than that the Bill 
had been introduced hastily and without 
proper consideration. Something was 
to be done. The farmers were to be 
shown —whether at the expense of 
others, or not, did not matter—that the 
Liberals were going to do something for 
them. He believed that while the Bill 
was unsound in principle, and immoral 
in tendency, it would not benefit the 
tenant farmer in the least degree. The 
Government might, by the force of their 
majority, ca: theimpractioable proposal 
they had made; but it would be evaded. 
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It said that a tenant should, under no 
circumstances, part with his right of 
shooting; but the landlord would in 
many casesgo to his tenant and say—‘‘ If 
you will forego the exercise of your 
right of shooting on your farm I will re- 
duce the rent of it,’’ and the Bill would 
then come in to enable the tenant to 
cheat his landlord for the term of the 
tenancy. If that was not immoral, he 
wished to know what was. They could 
not prevent landlord and tenant making 
those bargains, unless they went further, 
and enacted that they would punish the 
making of every such contract with fine 
or imprisonment, and he did not think 
they would get a majority to “a 
such a proposal. There was another, 
even more remarkable, proposal in the 
Bill, and that was the proposal to inter- 
fere with the power of the tenant to 
alienate his sporting rights to anyone 
else. He believed that that was a = 
position which it would be impossible to 
carry out, for, at present, many tenants 
held under corporate bodies, or landlords 
who did not themselves shoot, and those 
tenant farmers let the sporting rights. 
How could they interfere and say that 
such a tenant should not alienate the 
sporting right for a valuable considera- 
tion to another person? A friend of his who 
owned land in the South of England the 
other day told him he had received a 
letter from one of his tenants dpropos of 
that Bill. The tenant said the landlord 
had always given him the sporting 
right with the occupancy, and that he 
had been in the habit of letting it 
to a publican in the neighbourhood 
for £100 a-year; but he found by that 
Bill he would not be able to let 
it to the publican, or, rather, that the 
ublican would not give him £100 for it, 
beaaabs no one would give that in the 
case of land over which the lessor had a 
right of which he could not legally divest 
himself. What were the grounds for this 
measure? As he (Mr. Brand) under- 
atood, they were that hares and rabbits 
were destructive animals, and interfered 
with the good cultivation of the soil ; 
but, having accepted that principle, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman ought 
to have gone further, and declared that 
hares and rabbits should no longer be 
rotected bylaw. In New Zealand the 
‘armers had lately been much troubled 
by rabbits, and Commissioners had been 
appointed to destroy those animals. 
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Now, he ‘thought it would conduce to 
the peace of landlords, and all concerned 
in this country, if his right hon. and 


learned Friend would offer his services | tary p 


as a Commissioner for the destruction of 
rabbits in New Zealand, always pro- 
viding it should not be necessary to de- 
stroy them with the gun. The question 
closely touched by his Resolution was 
the proposed interference with contract, 
and as to that, the only defence which 
was offered for that interference was, 
that a contract between a landlord and 
tenant, by which the former reserved the 


right to ground game, was contrary to 
the public good. If that was the case— 
if it could be shown that there was no 


other remedy, and if the remedy was 
effective—then he would admit that the 
policy of the Government was an argu- 
able one. But the House must remem- 
ber that this was an entirely new and 
novel departure. If land in this country 
was only to be used and enjoyed accord- 
ing as it might affect the public profit, 
then the State must go further than it 
had done heretofore, and must enact that 
all owners of land must divert their parks 
and ornamental grounds to such pur- 
poses as might most tend to the public 
profit; and, on that principle, he did not 
see how the State could spend money on 
the preservation of deer or game in a 
Royal Park. In a letter, which he read 
the other day, the case was so well put 
that he would quote the pith of it to the 
House. The writer said— 

“Much is made of the unanimity among 
tenants in favour of the Bill. What else could 
be expected? It would, indeed, be remarkable 
if the transfer of a valuable right without con- 
sideration, from a limited number of persons to 
a much larger body, did not command the cor- 
dial assent of the latter, though the justice of 
the operation might be less apparent if it were 
applied to themselves in favour of a still more 
numerous class.” 


The thing might spread; they might | ( 


soon have a more numerous class claim- 
ing for themselves in turn what they 
were now about to give to the tenant 
farmers. Let him read to his right hon. 
and learned Friend these few words 
from that great French writer, Bastiat— 

‘Fach class in turn says to Government— 
‘ We are dissatisfied at the proportion between 
our labour and our enjoyments. We should 
like ‘to take a of the possession of others. 
But this would be dangerous. Can you not 
facilitate the thing for us? You, who can take 
justifiably and honestly, take from others and 
we will partake.’ ’’ 


Mr. Brand 
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That went near to the policy of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
contended that there was no Parliamen- 
recedent whatever for the inter- 
ference which the Bill proposed. He 
might be told that the Agricultural 
Haldin Act, or, rather, that the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin) to make that 
Act compulsory, was such a precedent. 
What that hon. Member might do was 
no concern of his (Mr. Brand’s); but 
that was not a case in point, because the 
Agricultural Holdings Act merely gave 
the force of law to a custom which varied 
in different counties and which existed 
generally ; and the proposal to make it 
compulsory did not go so far as to say 
that the tenant should not contract with 
the landiord for a value equivalent to 
the value in the Act; whereas the pre- 
sent Bill would prevent the tenant from 
contracting with the landlord for any 
pecuniary consideration whatever. It 
might be said that the Property Tax was 
a case in point; but that was not so. 
The State had allowed the tenant to 
deduct the Income Tax from the rent, 
on the ground, he supposed, thet it was 
not just that he should bear the fluc- 
tuations ofthat tax. But whenever there 
was a fresh determination of the tenancy, 
the landlord and the tenant, of course, 
took into consideration all existing 
charges on the land. Now, in regard to 
the ar Acts, the State had always 
refused to interfere directly with the 
labour of adult men in factories. As to 
the Truck Acts, their object was the pre- 
vention of fraud. The same thing ap- 
wan to the Hosiery Act, which had 

een mentioned ; while, again, the Irish 
Land Act—which came nearest in point 
—was restricted to tenants under £50. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) was, he 
Mr. Brand) understood, a supporter of 
the present Bill. He had come across 
some words of that hon. Gentleman 
which were so much to the point on the 
Irish Land Act that he would read them 
to the House. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Pell) said— 

“Tenants of £50 and upwards, however, 
ought not to subject themselves to the evils of 
competition, nor to be overwhelmed by the con- 
sequences of bidding too high, as in the case of 
well napa wg Ne a bah se ett that it 
Wo ea ive ins em 
Seah tea biehidicoune tation thncacgle Santana 
pensation, involving the supposition that they 
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were unable to exercise their own free will and 
eka) in taking a farm.’’—[3 Hansard, cc. 
1465-6. 


His hon. Friend might say he had 
changed his mind; but the question 
really was this—were they going to sa 
that the English farmer was in so we 
and helpless a position that he must be 
put in the same category as the women 
and children under the Factory Acts? 
He himself knew some tenant farmers 
who would thank him for repudiating 
such a thing; and, if such a claim were 
made, he thought it showed a moral 
weakness on their part which was simply 
distressing. There was oF ape soe ine- 
quality between the landlord and the 
tenant in that matter. When it was 
known that a man wished to take a 
farm he might make almost any bargain 
he chose. What did the hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Lanarkshire (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) say on that subject 
in 1871, when speaking of the farmers 
of Scotland? He said— 

“ The farmers in Scotland were an independent 


body, and were quite capable of making a bar- 
gain for themselves.’’—[3 Hansard, cciv. 1580.] 


The Lord Advocate of Scotland (Mr. G. 
Young) of that day also said— 


“He would characterize the leading clause in 
it as a clause disabling men of great intelligence, 
men perfectly able to conduct their own affairs, 
and to manage business of great importance, 
from entering into such contracts with their 
landlords as they pleased.’’—[Zdid., 1589.] 


He now came to a much aye! authority 
—namely, the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in one of the most mag- 
nificent portions of that great trons 
which made a most powerful impression 
on him, said— 

“No persons value more highly than we the 
freedom of contracts ; it lies at the root of every 
healthy condition of society.” 


He wanted to know what the right hon. 
Gentleman said of the condition of Eng- 
land. He went on to say— 

“The case of Ireland is an exceptional one, 


and the same principle could not be applied to 
England and Scotland.’’—[Ibid., excix. 348:] 


He (Mr. Brand) complained that that 
principle was about to be contravened 
for the purpose of giving what would be 
an illusory advantage to the tenant 
farmer. -Another Bape worthy of notice 
was, that the Bill did not protect the 
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tenant farmer from caused by 
hares and rabbits i a neigh- 


bouring property. Besides, it was well 
known rabbits could not be kept down 
without getting into the woods and the 
buriows. He read a letter from a land 
agent which stated that, should this Bill 
ass, it would be incumbent on every 
andlord, who wished to keep the shoot- 
ing to himeelf, to take into his own hands 
the fields immediately near the covers 
and preserve all the hedges around. 
There was, in fact, very little in the 
Bill, and what there was would do no 
to the tenant farmer. The first 
objection he had to the Bill was, that it 
dealt only with the question as between 
landlord and tenant; the next, because 
it would not be of any good in the worst 
cases; then, because it would create 
a great deal of discomfort and discon- 
tent amongst landlords and tenants, in 
those cases in which cordial good feeling 
now prevailed; and, lastly, because 
in cases where its object would be 
attained, and it might be expected to 
effect good, it could only do so at the 
cost of an immense amount of friction 
and annoyance between the landlord 
m9 = wong Those who indulged 2 
the luxury of preserving game wo 
still find the means of pee Foes it in the 
reduction of rent or giving compensation 
for damage. They had shown them- 
selves often regardless of public opinion 
in the matter, and they would probably 
exhibit the same indiiference to legisla- 
tion. If their tenants refused terms they 
would very likely say to them—*‘ You 
may leave your farms, and we shall find 
others who willtake them.” In a great 
majority of cases there was a real, cor- 
dial, good feeling between landlord and 
tenant. He knew, in his own expe- 
rience, many cases in which the tenants 
reserved the winged game to the land- 
lord, who gave them the ground e. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
might say that was what his Bill did; 
but there was the greatest possible dif- 
ference between the landlord giving a 
concession to his tenants and the State 
interfering to compel him to do so. 
Wherever a tenant chose to exercise his 
rights under the Bill without regard to 
the convenience of the landlord, the 
latter would be deprived of all his sport- 
ing rights, because no man would go 
to the expense of preserving winged 
game, if they were liable at any time to 
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the Bill nibh entirely destroy the | lord and tenant, and offered no remedy 


letting value of shootings. That might, 
in some instances, be a good thing; he 
would not dispute the point, because 
there could be no doubt there had been 
abuses in that respect; but under this 
measure, in its present shape, many 
cases of hardship were certain to arise. 
He had received two letters on this sub- 
ject, from which he wished to read an 
extract or two to the House. One was 
a letter from Yorkshire, which said— 


“Tf allowed to become law as at present 
— the Bill will be a great source of feud 
tween landlord and tenant, and tend to de- 
stroy the good feeling that exists, and many 
will lose their farms so soon as they commence 
to kill the hares and rabbits. I will take my 
own case, where it will be very hard. I am one 
of the many, a small, but independent, free- 
holder. I have purchased from time to timeland; 
it is not very valuable land, some of it adjoining 
the moor, and some of it moor, butit affords the 
best of mixed sporting. I have put plantations 
down here and there on it, and made it as com- 
plete for sporting as I can so smalla piece. I 
never allow a spring iron trap to be set except 
by the i” Ba for fear of killing foxes. The 
Bill gives the tenant unlimited power; he will 
be able to set his traps and leave them until 
they catch something, peradventure it may be a 
fox, a pheasant, a partridge, and, not Pemba Bs 
is landlord’s sporting dog; he will enjoy the 
right to have his shooting party—to kill hares 
and rabbits—the same day as his landlord, and 
may be one party will be entering a field at one 
end and the other come in at the other—a nice 
state of things—and each with equal right. 
Again, take the termination of a tenancy ; if a 
revenge Byes understanding does not exist, the 
tenant will kill every hare and rabbit on the 
farm, and probably introduce the greatest 
her in the neighbourhood to assist him. 
e result can easily be imagined where no 
gamekeeper is kept.’’ 


Another correspondent put his case 
thus— 


“T have a wold farm, bleak and stony, where 
no wheat can be grown. In parts, the land 
lies so steep that it cannot even be ploughed, 
The farm rent is naturally very low; but the 
very same cause which makes it bad farming 
land makes it admirable for rabbits. Owing 
to the recent bad seasons, I have during the 
last 12 months actually received more in hard 
cash from my shooting tenant than from my 
farming tenant. Now, if the Hares and Rabbits 
Bill should pass, I shall lose my shooting rent 
altogether, and I shall certainly not be able to 
recoup myself by any additional agricultural 
rent, I shall be glad if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would inform me whether 
he would consider it a ‘confusion of epithets’ if 
I were to call this confiscation.”’ 


He repeated again that his principal 
objection to the Bill was, that it dealt 


Mr. Brand 





as regarded the general community, to 
whom it would be monstrously unjust. 
He therefore asked the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, whether he really 
thought it wise to persevere with a Bill 
which would encourage people to say that 
the Game Law Question was hung up for 
a time, and that there was no use of 
asking for any further reforms? The 
time would come when household fran- 
chise would be extended to the counties ; 
and he should be very sorry indeed to 
go down with this measure to any county 
and ask the enfranchised icultural 
labourer to support him, on the ground 
that the Government had passed a Bill 
which treated hares and rabbits, as 
between landlord and tenant, as vermin ; 
while retaining all the penalties against 
the agricultural labourer or small free- 
holder who might kill one of them. 
That that was so might be inferred from 
the fact that a Select Committee seven 
years ago recommended summary cri- 
minal proceedings against persons poach- 
ing by day; they also proposed the 
abolition of cumulative peralties in 
Game Law cases, and they especially 
recommended the abolition of the punish- 
ment of penal servitude for seven years ; 
yet none of these questions had been 
settled by the Government in this Bill. 
Jn conclusion, he would beg leave to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘ while ‘ in the interests of good husbandry 
and for the better protection of the capital and 
labour invested by the occupiers of land in the 
cultivation of the soil,’ this House is ready to 
accept a measure which shall give effect to the 
principal recommendations of the Select, Com- 
mittee on the Game Laws, 1872-3, and, while it 
recognises the necessity of protecting by legis- 
lation children and others who cannot protect 
themselves, it is of opinion that it is not expe- 
dient to restrict or interfere with the freedom 
of contract between independent persons of full 
age, and under no legal disability, nor with the 
use and enjoyment of land as they may agree,” 
—(Mr. Brand,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question ey Ape “That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Viscount LYMINGTON said, that in 
rising to address the House upon the 
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subject before them he had to ask their 
indulgence, a favour seldom, if ever, 
refused to those in his position—that of 
addressing hon. Gentlemen for the first 
time. He had listened with great respect 
and attention to the eminently able 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who pre- 
ceded him (Mr. Brand), and, judging 
from its tenour, he should regret if the 
debate were to lose that practical cha- 
racter which so eminently fitted the sub- 
ject for discussion; or if it should as- 
sume an aspect of unreality, by a dis- 
cussion of such an abstract question as 
the right of the State to interfere with 

rivate contract. The right hon. vic 


earned Gentleman the Secretary of 


State for the Home Department was 
charged with having used the language 
of exaggeration; but, if the charge was 
true, the hon. Member seemed to have 
caught the infection of that exaggera- 
tion. As to the real character of the 
Bill, his (Viscount Lymington’s) own 
opinion was, that there was nothing in it 
which implied confiscation, or that inter- 
fered with freedom of contract in its 
real and best sense. Still less did he 
perceive in the character or principle of 
this Bill anything that could be called 
immoral. He would not follow the hon. 
Member for Stroud into the various, 
almost melancholy, anticipations which 
had been expressed as to what would be 
the results of the passing of such a mea- 
sure; but he quite agreed with oné state- 
ment which had been made—namely, 
that the legislation proposed, or, indeed, 
any other legislation seeene; could not 
interfere with any private arrangements 
that might be made between a landlord 
and his tenant when their relations were 
cordial; but his opinion was that the Bill 
would insure arrangements being dic- 
tated by mutual advantage, and not com- 
pulsory and one-sided as was too often 
the case. He did not think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would object 
to any such arrangements, or that the Bill 
would stand in their way. He did not 
deny that there existed, at the present 
time, absolute freedom of contract.; that 
was to say, the tenant surrendered rights 
which were his by Common Law; but 
it must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that hitherto the landlord had 
the important advantage over the tenant, 
that he stood in a vastly superior posi- 
tion for making a bargain ; and, besides, 
it had not been controverted that free- 
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dom of contract had certainly been often 
strained in its practical application. They 
had been told, and it was, doubtless, true, 
that at the present moment agriculture 
was dep: , and that landowners were 
ae in a position of corresponding 

isadvantage; but they had reason 
to hope that the previous condition of 
things would speedily return, when agri- 
culture would again become as popular 
and profitable an occupation as formerly, 
so that the landlord would once more 
be in a position to dictate the terms to 
his tenants, and to impose restrictions 
upon them which might be detrimental 
to them in the pursuit of their occupation. 
And even if hon. Members opposite dis- 
sented from such arguments as these he 
did not think it could be denied that there 
existed, in regard to contracts relating 
to ground game, that which removed 
the chief argument for the injustice and 
inexpediency of interfering with such 
contracts. It could not be said that such 
contracts affected none but the contract- 
ing parties. Hares and rabbits could 
not be confined within any defined and 
limited area ; and that fact became im- 
portant when adjacent farms were held 
under different landlords, and the tenants 
of one had to submit to an excessive 
preservation of game. No doubt, the 
majority of landlords were honest and 
honourable men, who would never allow 
their tenants to be subjected to losses 
from the ravages of ground game; 
but hitherto, owing to the fact that 
the possession of land was in the 
hands of comparatively few persons, 
and that agriculture had been a pro- 
fitable and popular occupation, land- 
lords had possessed almost a monopoly 
of power. He (Viscount Lymington) 
did not grudge them that monopoly; 
but, unless he misconceived the pur- 
pose of the Bill, one of its intentions 
was to restrain the exercise and prevent 
the abuse of that monopoly, and to pre- 
vent unfair landlords imposing unfair 
restrictions. Where tenants had good 
landlords to deal with, the Bill would 
practically make no difference in any 
way, and it would remove the chief 
argument from the whole game agita- 
tion, and make the farmers themselves 
the leaders of the game preservers, and 
confer upon the landlord an actual ad- 
vantage by securing him against all 
future claims for compensation. He 
observed, with satisfaction, that, so far, 
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no direct tion to the Bill had come | his idea of what a Game Law to 
from the Front O tion Benches; but} be. In years. gone by, he (Sir 


that was no more was to have been 
fairly expected, inasmuch as hon. Gen- 
tlemen is a had always claimed the 
support of the farming interest on the 
und that they were the farmers’ 
iends. And as for the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stroud, he 
thought a far more intelligible and logi- 


cal course for him to have pursued was 
to have proposed that the Bill be read 


a second time that day six months. He 
was of opinion that great mischief would 
result if the Resolution were agreed to, 
that the Bill would assume the form of a 
declaratory Act. To declare right which 
the occupier already possessed, but which 
the landlord had been in the habit of 
contracting him out of—a habit which, 
under permissive legislation, thelandlord 
would continue to exercise in the future, 
and that the entire question of ground 
game would remain precisely in the 
same unsatisfactory condition in which 
it now stood. No answer had been given 
to the real argument in favour of the 
Bill, that it was expedient to come to a 
moderate settlement of the question. 
He would, therefore, remind hon. Mem- 
bers of the mischief which frequently 
followed the non-acceptance of a fair 
and reasonable compromise, such as that 
now offered for their acceptance. By 
accepting the compromise proposed in 
the present instance they would stifle a 
great agitation; but by refusing the 
compromise they would only postpone 
the settlement of the question. In the 
event of the settlement being postponed, 
they would probably leave it to be set- 
tled at the next General Election, when 
it would probably be made an elec- 
tioneering cry by a newly-enfranchised 
class. Believing that the proposal was 
a just and reasonable compromise, and 
that it was based on a fair principle, he 
would give the Bill his most cordial 
support. 

mm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the noble Lord who had just sat 
down (Viscount Lymington) appeared 
to think that the compromise proposed 
by the Bill would be likely, if accepted, 
to settle the question. Well, ifhe knew 
the views and opinions held, and the 
attempts at legislation made, by the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), 
he thought the hon. Member would re- 
gard the Bill as being far from mesting 


Viscount Lymington 





Selwin-Ibbetson) might have been him- 
self acoused of being an advanced re- 
former on this question ; but that was 
revious to the thorough investigation 
it had undergone by the Select Com- 
mittee which reported upon it in the 
year 1873, That Report had various 
measures before it, including one pro- 
sed by the hon. Member for Leicester, 
bor the total abolition of the Game Laws, 
and he thought the Members of the Com- 
mittee would bear him out when he said 
that, after a most exhaustive inquiry, 
after the taking of evidence onthe subject 
from all parts of the country, not only 
were the Committee absolutely convinced 
that the total abolition of the e Laws 
was impossible, but they held, by a large 
and important majority, that such a pro- 
posal as was now made by Her Majesty’s 
Government would be inopportune, and 
would be an equally false solution of 
the difficulty. e total abolition of the 
Game Laws was rejected by the Com- 
mittee for many reasons. The evidence 
iven before them went to show that 
oreign countries which had established 
the Game Laws had been obliged to re- 
enact them, and many farmers from 
various parts of the country who were 
examined stated that, in their opinion, 
the total abolition of the Game Laws 
would be impossible, unless accompanied 
by such a stringent trespass law as they 
believed would never be accepted by the 
country. He would not allude to the 
threat that had been held out tothe effect 
that unless the Bill were accepted by the 
House worse would be in store 7” — 
lainly pointing to a proposal for the 
Fotal Sy blition of the Baas Laws, but 
would remind the House that the evi- 
dence given before the Committee 
showed that the complaints made as to 
the Game Laws being a grievance were 
of a very limited character, and were 
very few in number. It would, indeed, 
he thought, be difficult to prove that 
there were many cases in which the re- 
lations between landlord and tenant 
were, owing to the existence of the Game 
Laws, of an unsatisfactory nature. The 
principal grievance of which the agri- 
cultural witnesses complained was that 
there was no easy and cheap means by 
which they could obtain damages for 
such loss as they sustained by reason of 
the over-preservation of game. They 
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did not so much complain of the preser- 


vation of game as of the fact that when 
the right was reserved and was abused, 
they could not easily obtain compensa- 
tion for the loss which in consequence 
they sustained. The Bill before the 
House did not meet the difficulties of 
the case. One of the great objections 
always put forward was that the law in 
Scotland was not assimilated to the law 
in England, that there was a different 
presumption as to the property in the 
game in the one country and in the 
other. Whenever the question had been 
discussed and examined, it hadinvariably 
been recommended that, as a starting 
point, the laws of the two countries ought 
to be assimilated. Another recommen- 
dation urged by the Committee, and 
which was not to be found in the Bill, 
was that an easy method should be pro- 
vided for obtaining damages for loss 
after tenancy. Of course, when the land- 
lord and tenant were contracting in re- 
ference to the tenancy, they could make 
allowance for loss in the rent they agreed 
to; and he maintained that it was not 
accurate to say at the present moment 
that the tenant was not in a position to 
hold his own with regard to his lease, 
because the difficulty at the present time 
was not on the side of the tenant, but 
rather with the landlord, who, it was 
well known, had a difficulty in getting 
satisfactory terms. The Bill proposed 
to deal simply with the law as between 
landlord and tenant. He asked if it 
proposed to do so in a satisfactory way, 
or whether what it really proposed to do 
was not to interfere with om of con- 
tract between landlord and tenant? The 
latter, he believed, would be the result, 
whatever was the intention of the Bill; 
and he put it to the House if some more 
satisfactory result could not be obtained 
bysome smaller measure, without resort- 
ing tosuch an interference. Thequestion 
raised was, whether the inalienable right 
to the ground game was or was not in the 
occupancy of the land. He understood the 
suggestion to be that the whole of the 
ground game was to pass to the tenant ; 
and, howevermuch he deprecated the pro- 
posal, he thought it was more logical 
than the taking of portions of the e 
out, which would be far more likely to 
lead to a breach of harmony between 
landlord and tenant. For what would 
happen? They would have a tenant, 
who exercised his right under the Bill 
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in an exclusive manner, appointing 
agents to destroy the hares and rabbits 
on the ground. It had been shown that 
the provisions of the Bill in regard to 
the keeping down of ground game could 
not be carried out, except by skilled 
persons; and as the farmers could not 
afford to employ gamekeepers, the vil- 
lage poachers would, almost of necessity, 
become their “agents.” Was it to be 
supposed that, with men of this class 
engaged in the fields and plantations, 
it would be any longer possible to pre- 
serve the winged e?—for it was 
out of the question that the village 
poacher would confine his attention to 
the hares and rabbits, and it would be 
impossible to prove that the agent was 
in the ground, or in the plantation, for 
the sole se of killing them. There 
would che such an interference with 
the concurrent right which the Bill pro- 
posed to reserve to the landlords that it 
would soon be found quite impossible 
to preserve the winged game on the 
farms. He was quite aware that there 
were many hon. Members who thought 
this would be a lesser evil than the 
one which it was sought to cure, and 
that it would be desirable to abolish 
game altogether. He would remind 
such hon. Seanbere that, before the 
Committee, a great deal of evidence 
was given showing the immense value 
of hares and rabbits as part of the food 
of the country, and especially of its manu- 
facturing and working-class population 
generally. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] The hon. Mem- 
ber might object to this statement; but 
it was proved before the Committee 
that 40,000 tons of hares and rabbits 
were annually consumed as food in the 
Northern towns of the country, and that 
among the manufacturing population 
no food was sought more after, parti- 
cularly in cases of illness, than rabbit. 
If, therefore, hon. Members were pre- 
pared to abolish game, they must consider 
whether they were prepared to dispense 
with so large a quantity of food as that 
which he had mentioned for the poorer 
classes of the population, who, in many 
cases, preferred hares and rabbits to 
butchers’ meat. It might, perhaps, 
be said that this article of food was 
really supplied at the cost of one 
class in the community—namely, the 
occupiers of the soil; but, at any rate, 
the was considered by that class 
and was made a part of the terms 
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on which they took their holdings, and 
it would be marked in the future by 
raising the rent, which had been lowered 
on that account. The simpler remedy, 
which he would suggest, was to take 
the history of contract as to tenancies of 
land between landlord and tenant out 
of the Game Laws altogether, and make 
it merely a written contract, enforcible 
by a civil action if need be. This would 
not be an interference with freedom of 
contract nearly so vicious as was proposed 
by the Billof the Government. If free- 
dom of contract was to be interfered with 
merely on the ground that hares and 
rabbits rendered it difficult to grow as 

d crops as might otherwise be pro- 

uced, he should like to know where they 
were to stop. It was well known that 
timber in hedgerows was as great an 
interference with extensive cropping as 
ground game; and the next proposal 
might possibly be that tenants should 
have a right to grub up the hedgerows, 
for if men were not to have a right to 
enter into such contracts as best suited 
them mutually, he could see no differ- 
ence between ground game and timber. 
He believed the Bill went far beyond 
what was required as a solution of the 
present difficulty, and he did not attach 
much weight to the few Memorials in 
favour of the Bill, because he regarded 
those Chambers as representing, not the 
ane opinions of the occupiers of the 
and, but as the mouthpieces of a few 
discontented —_—— among the farm- 
ing classes. He believed, when it came 
to be discussed by farmers generally, 
the latter would rather be in favour of 
the continuance of the present harmony 
between themselves and their landlords 
than support a Bill which would disturb 
those cordial relations without conferring 
a nsating benefit. 

Rr. C IE, in supporting the Bill, 
said, he desired to see property protected, 
and to have the rights of shooting of the 
tenant fairly considered. He, therefore, 
considered that the House should view 
very seriously the whole matter before it 
rejected a measure of so much import- 
ance. With regard to the freedom of 
contract that so much had been said 
about, he might point out to the House 
that very stringent legislation had been 
directed towards the shipping interest, 
and there was very little regard to the 

rinciples of proprietary right and the 
m of contract. A shipowner could 
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not deal with a sailor, a lazy sailor, on 
board a ship, or engage a sailor, pay off 
a sailor, engage an engineer, or load a 
ship, as he pleased. In fact, a shipper, 
an underwriter, and a sailor were put in 
a position which a landowner or a house- 
holder of this country was not required 
to occupy. From the year 1876, the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) sae the mere with the 
rights of contract against shipowners, 
for in that year the right Niele Gentle- 
man introduced a Bill showing that 
shipping ought to be treated in a very 
different way from land contracts—that 
was, that shipowners and underwriters 
should be dealt with in a very dif- 
ferent way to landholders and house- 
holders—and in introducing the Bill, he 
said— 

“Tt may be said, Why do you touch contracts 
of this kind at all? Well, we recognize and 
feel the fact that it is a very serious thing indeed 
to interfere under any circumstances with full 
freedom of contract; and where contracts are 
made between parties who are competent on both 
sides to enter into them, and where they do not 
affect the interests and rights of other persons, 
we feel that it would be wrong and contrary to 
sound principle to meddle with freedom of con- 
tract.”—[3 Hansard, ccxxvii. 147.] 


That was a clear admission that there 
were cases in which interference was 
justifiable; and he (Mr. Currie) con- 
tended that the matter of ground game 
was one of those cases. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud (Mr. Brand) said the 
tenant farmer might kill, if the contract 
was one which was made between two 
parties who could not make free con- 
tracts. With respect to that, he (Mr. 
Currie) should like to quote some exam- 
ples of the kind of terms by which the 
tenants in Perthshire were bound. In one 
case, the lease reserved to the proprietor 
the game, ‘ notwithstanding any legis- 
lative measure passed before or during 
the currency of the lease,” the tenant 
renouncing all claims for damages. In 
another case the proprietor ‘reserves 
all game and rabbits,’”’ and this ‘‘not- 
withstanding any alteration or modifica- 
tion that may be made regarding the 
Game Laws.” That, however, was not 
the way with all landlords in Perthshire. 
There was one, Sir Patrick K. Murray, 
who might be spoken of in terms of the 
highest approbation, in consequence of 
the way in which he acted, and in his 
lease the words were— 
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one person authorized by him in writing, to 
trap, snare, ferret, or shoot and net rabbits ‘and 
hares; but there shall be no shooting between 
the months of April and September.” 


On the Ochte estate, the tenant far- 
mers had the joint right to kill ground 

e. That was the very principle of 
the Bill; and it was, therefore, seen that 
elsewhere it had not been destructive of 
the good relations existing between land- 
lords and tenants, or destructive of pro- 
perty. The tenant farmers were ex- 
rey comfortable, and the rents had 
not fallen off during the last years by 
reason of the change applied to tenant 
farmers. He wished to call the attention 
of the House to a Petition which he had 
had the honour to present, signed by 
1,689 tenant farmers in Pe ire, in 
favour of the Bill. Thesignatories were 
tenant farmers, graziers, and others in- 
terested, and they asked this honourable 
House to grant to them the full advan- 
tages which the Bill would secure, and 
he believed they asked that there should 
be an application of it to existing leases, 
and he thought the Government might 
consider the advisability of making the 
law apply to leases now existing taken 
on @ certain term—say, three or five 
years. The Bill ought, also, to be ex- 
tended beyond arable land. It was on 
the low grass and on the wintering for 
sheep that the rabbits did the most in- 
jury. A tenant farmer should have the 
right to destroy rabbits on any part of 
his holding—arable or not. He knew 
many farms where there was no arable 
land, and the grazing was utterly ruined 
by rabbits. In fact, unless the Bill were 
made to include sheep farms and exist- 
ing leases it would prove a mockery to 
the farmers in ae gp did 
great damage on rocky moors, and could 
only be killed by ferrets and shooting. 
If the Bill was not extended to existing 
leases, the present tenants would suffer 
more than in the past, because hares and 
rabbits would take refuge on quiet and 
preserved ground. In Scotland the 
tenant felt that the Scotch Education Act 
when it was passed altered the provisions 
of his contract as far as he was concerned 
by imposing on him the payment of half 
the Batre rate, which was a charge 
he had no reason to expect when he ac- 
cepted his lease. Why should not the 
same apply now, and this Bill be applied 
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to the same landlords, notwithstanding 
existing contracts, as the Education Act 
was made to apply to the tenants? It 
had been said also there would be no 
more hares and rabbits if the Bill passed 
—that was to say, they would beinjured 
very considerably ; but he might say, in 
reply to that, that a farmer told him be- 
fore the Election that he used to have 
the joint right of shooting with the land- 
lord, and there was never a | stock 
of hares and rabbits. The landlord, 
however, took the right from him, and 
shortly afterwards had to complain there 
was hardly a hare or rabbit upon the 
estate. Of course, it was not the tenant’s 
interest, under those circumstances, to 
keep off the poacher and preserve the 
hares and rabbits; but the Bill would 
make it the interest of the tenant farmer 
to be just both to himself and hislandlord. 
Judgipg from his point of view, he be- 
lieved the country would gain by the 
operation of the Bill, inasmuch as they 
would have more food. They would 
have a very much larger supply of food 
than they had at present. this coun- 
try they depended upon foreign nations 
for supplying them with more than two- 
thirds of what they had to eat; there- 
fore, it was necessary to do what they 
could to extend the growth of our sheep 
for the purposes of food for the nation on 
small pastures, and the present Bill would 
apply to small pastures. He was now 
speaking chiefly with regard to Scotland, 
and he had no doubt whatever that if the 
Bill passed, the growth of sheep would be 
increased, because on the moors and the 
hilly places the destruction caused from 
rabbits was extremely great. He be- 
lieved the results to be expected from the 
passing of the Bill were, that it would 

ut an end io over-preservation of game, 
it would save a waste of food, and it 
would tend to the removal of poaching, 
with its attendant demoralization. In 
the words of the Bill itself, they might 
expect ‘‘ better security for the capital 
and labour invested by the occupiers of 
land in the cultivation of the soil,” and 
a better chance for such occupiers: to 
protect their crops. It would, further, 
assist in uniting and knitting together 
the hearts of men who were not always 
agreed as to their r'val interests, and 
would so advance our agricultural pros- 
perity. He thanked the House for 

aving listened to him so patiently, 
and he should be very happy, indeed, 
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to Se can the second reading of the 
Bi 


CotoneL RUGGLES - BRISE said, 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had referred to him (Colonel 
Ruggles-Brise) as bound to support this 
measure, it having been stare. by the 
Central and Associated Chambersof Agri- 
culture, of which he was the Chairman. 
He certainly did not intend to vote against 
a measure which had been approved by 
the Central and Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture; but the resolution of that 
body only went to the extent that they 
approved the Bill as far as it afforded a 
remedy for the over-preservation of 

ame, and protected the crops of the 
armer. To that extent he also cordially 
agreed with the Bill ; but it went further, 
and not only protected the crops of the 
farmer, but protected them by harassing 
the landlords, and taking away from 
them much larger rights than there 
was any occasion for. His experience 
led him to the conclusion that it was 
extremely difficult to give pecuniary 
compensation for injury to crops, and, 
for his part, he would prefer that the 
tenants should say to the landlords— 
‘‘Your hares and rabbits are destroy- 
ing our crops. If you don’t kill them 
we will.” He asked was this the time 
to harass landlords? Farmers had been 
losing money wholesale, but landlords 
had lost five times as much more; 
and was this the time to take away 
from them a small privilege which gave 
them some satisfaction and injured no- 
body? He should be disposed to as- 
sent to a modification of the Bill which 
would enable the tenant farmer to kill 
ground game at certain seasons of the 
year. One great objection to the Bill was 
wei it ae be gem to high 
arming. It wou ut a stop to 
leases, for landlords seana, if it were 
assed, only let on annual holdings. 
The other day there was a depu- 
tation from a body of agriculturists 
called ‘‘ The Farmer’s Alliance.” They 
assumed to represent the whole agricul- 
tural community. They said there were 
60 Members in the House who were 
members of ‘‘ The Farmers Alliance ;” 
but if six of that number were in any 
way connected with the agricultural 
interest, that was the outside. But 


that Association included plenty of Mem- 
bers of the House who represented com- 
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mercial and manufacturing interests. 
He was elected by tenant farmers, and 
they were opposed to ‘The Farmers 
Alliance,” this Bill were to be car- 
ried out in its entirety, money compen- 
sation ought to be given to the landlords 
for the right of which they were to be 
deprived. In many cases timber did 
more injury than game to land. Were 
they going to tell landlords to take down 
timber ? Legislation of this sort was 
like that of which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke some time ago 
—namely, legislation which was pro- 
posed by men who were well-intentioned, 
and had every co quality but common 
sense. Several years ago he could have 
laid his hands upon several properties in 
the case of which much evil was done 
by the over-preservation of game; but 
he never heard now any complaints on 
the subject. What was wanted was some 
measure to prevent landlords letting 
the shooting over the heads of the occu- 
piers. There was no necessity, he main- 
tained, for giving the tenant the right 
to shoot hares and rabbits at periods of 
the year when they could do no damage 
to crops. He was under the iapression, 
he might add, from the moment he heard 
the unconciliatory speech of the Home 
Secretary, that he would never carry the 
Bill this Session; but if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would give the 
opponents of the measure some assur- 
ance that great modifications would be 
made in Oommittee, he, personally, 
would not oppose the second reading. 
Mr. J S HOWARD: As I en- 
tered the House, Sir, the hon. Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Brand) was reading a 
letter, which pointed out the danger of 
intrusting the farmers of the Kingdom 
with the power of trapping. I wondered 
if it had occurred to the hon. Gentleman 
that at least one-third of the farmers of 
the country were already in possession 
of the right to destroy game. Had it 
occurred to the hon. Member that those 
in possession of that right had never 
exercised it in the way he feared would 
be the case with the farmers about to be 
intrusted with it? Was it a fact that 
the farmers of England had used their 
right, either in the annihilation of game 
orof foxes? As to the insinuation that 
the farmers would trap foxes, was it to 
the farmers they were indebted for blank 
days? Those hon. Members who are 
fond of the chase know that it is game- 
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spoerring uires, not farmers, who 
ene the foxes, and produce blank 
days in the hunting field. I would also 
ask the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) whether, when 
he dilated upon the loss of food which 
would ensue from the extermination of 
ground game under the operation of the 
Bill, it had ever occurred to him that the 
farmers, who already possessed sporting 
rights, were given to destroy the whole 
of the game? Farmers are not the 
enemies of sport; but they are enemies 
of over-preservation. With respect to the 
remarks of my hon. and F weney Friend 
the Member for East Essex (Colonel 
Ruggles-Brise) upon ‘‘ The Farmer’s Al- 
liance,” this is neither the occasion nor 
the place to discuss or defend the prin- 
ciples of ‘‘ The Farmer’s Alliance,”’ or its 
programme ; but I will embrace the op- 
portunity of congratulating the hon. and 
gallant Member upon his conversion. I 
was very glad to hear him expressapproval 
of the programme of ‘‘The Farmer’s 
Alliance,” an association of which he has 
hitherto been one of the most formid- 
able opponents. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister intro- 
duced the Inland Revenue Bill, he re- 
marked that the Malt Tax had been a 
familiar topic from his youth up—it is 
equally true of the subject now under 
consideration. The Game Question has 
been a familiar topic from my boyhood 
—not only that, but it has been a con- 
stant source of dissatisfaction and irrita- 
tion to the occupiers of the soil. After 
the great effort to reform theGame Laws, 
by the Act of 1831, it soon became 
apparent that, although many of the 
abuses of the old system had been swept 
away, they had not all been dealt with ; 
moreover, it was soon discovered that in- 
ducements to preservation had been 
multiplied. To the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) 
is due the credit of having first brought 
the defects of the Act of 1831 pro- 
minently before the public. In 1845 
that right hon. Gentleman obtained a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
operation of the Game Laws; the evi- 
dence adduced before that Committee 
brought to light many of the evils of 
over-preservation. though the in- 
quiry led to no legislative effort, it was 
not without effect ; the subject was in- 
vested with a new interest; reformers 
were strengthened and encouraged ; and 
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during all the long period which has 
since intervened the subject has never 
ceased to be discussed at meetings of 
agriculturists. I have stated that the 
Game Question has been a constant 
source of irritation to occupiers; I may 
say it has been a growing source of dis- 
satisfaction. About 40 years ago, the 
Royal Agricultural Society was estab- 
lished for the advancement of the prac- 
tice and science of iculture. A 
marked advance in the farming of the 
Kingdom was the result. As cultiva- 
tion was carried higher, it was natural 
that the irritation caused by the rav 
of ground game should increase, and it 
increased in proportion as cultivation 
reached perfection. It must be evident 
to hon. Members of this House, even to 
those least acquainted with farming pur- 
suits, that the highest style of husbandry 
is incompatible with a | stock of 
hares and rabbits. Many farms in the 
country are cultivated as highly as any 
garden can be; the desire of every well- 
wisher of our country is, or, at all events, 
should be, that all the farms of the 
Kingdom should be thus cultivated. I 
weed ask, can garden-like culture be 
expected, so long as the occupier has no 
power over the game which prey upon 
and destroy his crops? I say, unhesi- 
tatingly, that high farming and over-pre- 
servation are not only incompatible, but 
simply impossible. The time has surely 
arrived when the exigencies of the 
country demand that the right of one 
man to feed his animals upon the crops 
grown at the labour anid expense of 
another man should cease, and cease for 
ever. Five and thirty years have elapsed 
since the Committee I have referred to 
terminated its labours. During all that 
long period, although many private 
Members have attempted to amend the 
Game Laws, no Government, so far as I 
am aware, has ever attempted to grapple 
with the question. It is, pa 
tifying to agricultural reformers, 
oth in and out of Parliament, that, 
at length, we have a Government which 
recognizes the necessity of abating 
the evil so long complained of. The 
Bill before the House is not an am- 
bitious piece of legislation, and will not, 
therefore, satisfy ardent and enthusiastic 
Game Law reformers like the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor). 
The Bill, however, has the merit of sim- 
plicity, and it meets, moreover, the very 
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demand which the farmers have urged 
with the ang amount of persistency. 
Surely, the farmers on so practical a 
point are judges of what is required, 
certainly as competent to judge as those 
hon. Members who urge Government to 
deal with the question in a different way 
to that proposed by the Bill. Taking 
hares and rabbits out of the game list, 
or any system of compensation for 
damage, is not, in their view, the fittin 
remedy for the evil complained of. 
would ask, what does the Bill under 
consideration do? It simply restores to 
the occupier of the soil his ancient Com- 
mon Law rights with respect to the de- 
struction of ground game; it says, in 
effect, to the landowners of the Kingdom, 
that we do not propose to take away the 
power you possess of reserving the game 
upon your estates; but if you continue 
to exercise this power, your right shall 
only extend to winged game ; the ground 
game shall belong to the man who is at 
the expense and anxiety of raising the 
crops upon which they feed. I would 
ask, could anything less have been 
offered to the farmers of the Kingdom? 
I will not, however, rest the case upon 
justice as between landlord and tenant— 
there is a higher view, a more public 
aspect of the question ; but, in passing, 
I would ask whether, looking to the 
present nnparalleled depression, consi- 
dering the gloomy outlook the future of 
British farming presents, will Parlia- 
ment, will the great territorial class, 
the small concession that is 
asked—that the game of one man, I 
ight say the vermin of one man, should 
falinige live upon and destroy the fruits 
of thelabourof another man, unmolested? 
I should have been glad if the Bill had 
gone one step further—if it had carried 
out fully the principle enunciated by the 
hon. Member for South Northumberland 
(Mr. Grey) when moving the Address— 
he advocated ‘‘fur to the tenant, feathers 
to the lord.” I contend that the sole 
right to the ground game would have 
been a juster arrangement than the con- 
current right; but I am aware that Go- 
aes or have oa Sane the 
+ they had gone beyond what 
— had deeusiled, and that 
would have been true in respect of a 
section ; but the sole right to the ground 
game would have been in perfect har- 
mony with the demand of another sec- 
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Warwickshire Chamber of Agriculture, 
held ten years ago, after a long discus- 
sion, in which several members urged 
that nothing less than the entire repeal 
of the Game Laws could give satisfaction 
to the tenant farmers and the country 
generally ; it was unanimously resolved— 


“ That hares and rabbits be the absolute pro- 
perty of the occupier, and that any agreements 
to the contrary between landlord and tenant be 
null and void.” 


Herewas nothing about concurrent right ; 
the demand was for a sole and an abso- 
lute right. Fears have been freely ex- 

ressed that this concurrent right will 

ead to disputes and ill-feeling between 
landlord and tenant. Although I do not 
share these fears, before the Bil finally 
becomes law, I shall not object to see 
thesefears removed by putting the tenant 
into the sole possession of that to which 
I hold he has a natural and a just right. 
If, however, theconcurrent right becomes 
law, I cannot conceive that it will mul- 
tiply the chances of dispute; but it is 
easy to conceive how exclusion, total ex- 
clusion, from power over the animals 
which feed upon his crops, should en- 
gender ill-feeling in the mind of the 
farmer ; for the tenant of a noble Lord 
in one of the Eastern counties wrote to 
me a few days ago, as follows :— 


‘‘Game is ruining me and my large family 
(for I have ten children to provide for and edu- 
cate), and my case is but one of many. There 
spprer to be so many evils arise from this one 

ad thing {game preserving), one of the greatest 
of which, I take it, is the terribly hard thoughts, 
almost wishes, one is apt to indulge toward those 
above us ; nor can I better explain what I mean 
than use the language of afriend, who, in riding 
to market last week, while referring to ground 
game, said—‘ William, it puts the very devil 
into you.’”’ 


I have seen men grind their teeth when 
relating the oppression they had had to 
endure from game-preserving landlords 
and their gamekeepers. To turn, how- 
ever, to a more cheerful aspect of the 
question—to me a far more agreeable 
task— when in Hampshire, three or 
four weeks ago, I met a respectable 
farmer, whom I had known from his 
boyhood. He began to express his 
hearty approval of the provisions of 
the Bill now under consideration; he 
went on to say that the Bill would make 
no di ce to him, inasmuch as he per 
sessed the concurrentright. [asked him 
whether it worked without ‘‘ friction?” 
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a term which has been used in this dis- 
cussion with respect to concurrent right. 
He replied that it had led to the best of 
feeling between himself and his land- 
lord ; that the latter had repeatedly 
assured him that he had had better 
sport all round than when he employed 
a gamekeeper to look after the manor. 
The argument as to the disputes which 
are likely to ensue is without founda- 
tion ; the farmers themselves do not fore- 
see the danger. I have read most of 
the discussions which have taken place 
at the Farmers’ Clubs and Chambers. I 
have conversed with farmers from many 
different counties, and their opinion is 
that the plan will promote good feeling 
between landlord andtenant. This con- 
current right to the ground game is no 
new thing ; hundreds of farmers in my 
own county and in other counties have 
long been in possession of it, and J have 
never heard of a single instance of its 
producing the consequences which it is 
now said willensue. Leaving, however, 
the question as between landlord and 
tenant, I would invite the House to a 
higher and a wider view of the subject, 
to look at it as it bears upon the general 
interest of the community. In moving 
the second reading of the Bill, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
expressed an opinion that one effect of 
the Act would be the diminution of 
poaching. That statement was received 
with ironical cheers by hon. Members 
opposite. I felt at the time that the 
statement entirely accorded with my own 
experience. Years gone by, many a 
farmer hasassured methathe looked upon 
the poachers as his best friends ; that 
but for them he should be over-run and 
eaten up; and who could be surprised 
that his feeling should be engendered, 
when, after all his labour and anxiety, 
he was compelled to look on helplessly, 
whilst the fruits of his labour were de- 
stroyed. When this Bill has passed, 
when the farmer has power over a por- 
tion of the game, he will naturally feel 
a greater interest in and look after the 
whole; one consequence will be, and this 
from a moral point of view not the least 
important, poaching will decline. The 
ae mT poacher will be looked after 
'y both farmer and labourer. In a 
parish where I knew that poaching 
y prevailed formerly, and where 
knew the game had subsequently 
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passed into the hands of the tenants, 
I wrote to the principal tenant. His 
reply is as follows :— 

** With regard to this manor, the game has 
been in our hands (the tenants) for 10 years, and 
I only remember three cases of poaching ; two 
only of these went before the magistrates. Of 
course, we have not allowed hares to increase so 
as to damage crops, therefore the attraction has 
not been so great to the poacher; but we have 
been materially assisted in the moderate pre- 
servation we have carried out by the labourers 
throughout the parish. If the Bill passes, there 
will, no doubt, be very much less poaching, gene- 
rally, as labourers, when they know that their 
employers have an interest in the game, will do 
what they can to protect it.’’ 


Another opulent farmer wrote as fol- 
lows :— 


“The Government Game Bill will make no 
difference to me, as I have the game upon my 
farm ; but in all cases where the game isstrictly 
preserved and reserved, the new Bill must be a 
great boon to tenants, and, having formerly 
occupied a farm upon which the game was pre- 
served and reserved, I am better able to form an 
opinion. My own impression is, there is not half 
the poaching where farmers have the hares, as 
where they are reserved exclusively by the 
landlord. Labourers think that farmers who 
keep them have a right to them; but they have 
no such feeling in reference to landlords. I 
give my men a sovereign at harvest to take care 
of the game, and I have not known a single 
case for 16 years of a man taking or destroy- 
ing a head ob game.” 


Ihave said that.I should not rest the 
case upon justice to the farmer, nor 
shall I rest it upon this social view of 
the subject. There is no need that I 
should dwell upon the evils which spring 
from the practice of poaching, which 
practice springs from over-preservation, 
for I am persuaded that every hon. 
Member of this House recognizes the 
moral and social evils springing from 
poaching. I maintain that any law or 
custom which lowers the morality of a 
section of the community is indefensible. 
Further, I maintain that any law or 
custom which lessens the produce of the 
soil, or diminishes the wealth of the 
nation, is still less defensible. Over- 
preservation brings both these about. 
It repels capital from the soil, repels 
that for the lack of which our agricul- 
ture is languishing, as every landowner 
in the House must admit. Over-preser- 
vation not only repels capital, but it 
destroys capital. Only the other day, 
when in Wiltshire, I met a farmer in 
the prime of life, who informed me that 
he was off to New Zealand; that he had 
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been well-nigh ruined by holding a] him to risk his capital upon a farm over 
game-preserved farm; that he was | the game upon which he had not got the 


taking the remnant of his capital to a 
country where he should be free from 
such annoyance and loss. Again, a 
highly respectable farmer wrote to me 
in the spring of last year as follows :— 

“T have just threshed the produce of a field 
of 20 acres situated near the wood, and have 
got barely 12 quarters of saleable wheat i 
quarters might have been expected). is 
loss on one field only will indicate to you what 
I have had to suffer from this wretched practice 
of game preservation.” 


Members will not be surprised to learn 
that this tenant has since quitted his 
farm, and invested his capital in another 
pursuit. What said Mr. Clare Sewell 
Read on this subject? Before a Select 
Committee of this House, he stated 
that— 

“In a great number of cases of insolvent 
farmers in Norfolk, their ultimate ruin is at- 
tributable to the over-preservation of game.” 


Everyone must admit that Mr. Read is 
a fair man, a competent witness, and 
without extreme opinions. Thousands 
of farmers have been ruined and their 
capital destroyed through the accursed 
system, and which might have been pre- 
vented if the present Bill had been in 
force during the past 20 years. Is there 
an hon. Member of this House, who has 
any acquaintance with agricultural pur- 
suits, who doubts for one moment that 
over-preservation repels capital? I 
woul ask what sort of tenants occupy 
game farms or apply for them. Are 
they men of standing or capital? No, 
such men will not look at them; and, 
as a consequence, they fall into the 
hands of men who are without the 
means of developing their resources. 
Again, take the following case :—Not 
long ago, I went into one of the Eastern 
counties to look at a farm which had 
been offered to a friend, and about which 
he desired my opinion. It was a large 
farm which required from £15,000 to 
£20,000 to stock it. The rent and con- 
ditions upon which it was offered ap- 
peared fair ; but when it was announced 
that the game would be reserved the 
negotiations were immediately broken 
off, my friend remarking that although 


m 
he had every confidence in the sincerity 
of the promise made by the noble owner 
to keep down the game, he had once 
been in this position under a nobleman, 
and nothing would ever again induce 


Mr. James Howard 





control. It would be easy to multiply 
instances; but it must be obvious thas 
the fear of being eaten up deters men 
of capital from embarking in farming 
pursuits. I have refrained from troubling 
the House with letters which have 
poured in upon me from all parts of the 
country ; but their number has convinced 
me how wide-spread is this system of 
over-preservation. There is another 
evil connected with the system. It 
lowers the social status of the farmer. 
What can be more calculated to lower 
the self-respect of the farmer, than to 
put him under the surveillance of a 
gamekeeper, which is practically the 
case when the game is reserved. I 
would lay stress upon the fact that it is 
impossible to lower the social status of 
a class without a corresponding repel- 
ling influence. But we are told that, how- 
ever desirable the reform of the Game 
Laws may be, we are on no account 
to touch the principle of freedom of con- 
tract. When a noble Duke introduced 
a Bill into the other House—a Bill 
which has since become noivrious, the 
Agricultural Holdings Act—he applied 
the term sacred principle, or sacred 
rights, to freedom of contract. I rejoice 
that we have now a Government which 
is not frightened at a phrase—a Govern- 
ment that is not deterred by this bug- 
bear from taking steps to prevent the 
present Bill from becoming the sham, 
the mockery, the laughing-stock which 
the Act in question has become. I 
accept the doctrine that the State is not 
justified in controlling or limiting free- 
dom of contract, except it can be shown 
that the interests of the community will 
be subserved thereby ; but I hold that 
the proposal now before the House is 
just one of those cases; the moral, the 
social, the financial welfare of the com- 
munity will be enhanced by its adoption. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, in moving the second read- 
ing, pointed out the various ways in 
which Parliament had limited freedom 
of contract. He showed how eminent 
jurists had laid down the doctrine that 
the question of interference with free- 
dom of contract must be decided on 
grounds of public policy, and on these 
alone. It occurred to me that he might 
have carried the argument a stage 
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further. He contented himself by show- 
ing how the State had interfered with 
freedom of contract to put down in- 
jurious customs. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman might have cited 
eases of direct interference: between 
landlord and tenant, and that upon the 
ground that the two parties to a con- 
tract did not meet on equal terms. 
Take the first case, that of the Cattle 
Plague Act, of which Mr. Clare Sewell 
Read said at a meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club— 

“The rt. first Act that was passed after I 
entered the House of Commons, in the Session 
of 1866, was a most direct and flagrant inter- 
ference with freedom of contract. I allude to 
the Cattle Plagues Rating Bill. What did Par- 
liament say in that case? Why it said that, 
notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary, 
the landlords of the country should be bound to 
pay half the cattle rate.” 


Then there is the Irish Land Act. What 
do we find under Clause 4? Why— 

“That any contract made by a tenant, by 
virtue of which he is deprived of his right to 
make any claim which he would be otherwise 
entitled to make under this section, shall, so far 
as relates to such claim, be void, both at law 
and in equity.” 


And yet hon. Members who voted for 
this Bill now raise the cry—‘‘ Freedom of 
contract.” But, perhaps, the strongest 
case of all is the Property Tax Act. In 
support of the aaa of this tax, Par- 
liament enacted— 

“That any contract, covenant, or agreement 
under which ,the tenant is made liable for the 
property tax shall be void both at law and in 
equity. 


I maintain that, in passing the Property 
Tax Act, the two Houses of Parliament 
virtually declared that, in making con- 
tracts, the tenant did not meet his land- 
lord upon equal terms, and the tenant 
was accordingly prevented from divest- 
ing himself of his right. And surely a 
Parliament composed so largely of land- 
owners as that Parliament was must 
be considered competent and impartial 
judges of the point. But if there were not 
asingle precedent upon the Statute Book, 
looking at the exigencies of the present 
time, looking at the history of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, remembering the 
fact that the landlords of the Kingdom— 
great and small—rushed to contract 
themselves out of the Act, I maintain 
that it would be time for Parliament to 
create a precedent. But I would ask, 
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has this boasted system of freedom of 
contract, as between landlord and tenant, 
any real existence? It has fallen tomy 
lot to speak upon this subject before two 
Prime Ministers, Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone. A deputation from 
the Farmer’s Club waited upon the 
former previous to the introduction of 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill. I was 
on that occasion the spokesman of the 
Club. When alluding to freedom of 
contract, I appealed to the practical and 
representative men present as to whether 
there was any real freedom of contract, 
and the response was most unequivocal. 
On a recent occasion, I introduced a 
deputation to the present Prime Mi- 
nister. I again appealed to the practical 
farmers by whom he was surrounded, 
and their response was no less pro- 
nounced. Surely these representative 
men from the various counties of Eng- 
land must know as well as or better 
than any hon. Members of this House, 
whether this much vaunted freedom of 
contract has any real existence or not. 
At a public meeting I attended not long 
ago, a Suffolk farmer in speaking of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, ae 
matter very forcibly. He appealed to 
the meeting somewhat as follows :— 


‘*What would you think of a Parliament 
that took the trouble to pass a Local Option 
measure and left the option to the publicans ?”’ 


The speaker was certainly not very com- 
plimentary to landowners, in comparing 
them to publicans; but he brought out 
in a cuken way the working of the 
Act in question. I would say, in con- 
clusion, that I believe agriculture is 
about to enter upon a new era, if it has 
not already entered uponit. The future 
of British farming is looked forward to 
with no little anxiety, not only by land- 
lords and tenants, but by the whole com- 
munity. Landowners know full well 
how fierce is the competition by which 
their tenants are confronted, and that 
from men not hampered with game and 
many other restrictions under which 
the lish farmer is placed. Land- 
owners know that they cannot farm their 
estates themselves, for they have neither 
the capital nor the skill. They also 
know that no other country possesses 
anything akin to the great tenant farmer 
class of this Ki m, either as to 
numbers, wealth, or intelligence; they 
also know that they are a reasonable 
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set of men, and they must feel that their 
resent demands are moderate. I trust 
arliament will take a broad, unselfish, 
and patriotic view of the present question, 
and that it will pass the Bill without 
fettering the concession with unneces- 
smubeliak, or vexatious restrictions, 
Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
the hon, Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. 
James Howard) had stated that if this 
Bill passed the farmers would not anni- 
hilate the game, or very much reduce it ; 
but that, on the contrary, it would be 
found that game would be preserved by 
the Bill. If that was correct, the case 
urged for the measure had broken down, 
and there was no justification for it, 
since the Bill was introduced for the 
avowed p’ e of enabling the tenant 
to destroy the ground game. The Bill 
proceeded on the assumption that the 
tenant was made a victim of injustice at 
the hands of the landlord; but in what 
way? The tenant knew the conditions 
under which he took a farm. He took 
the farm at less rent than he would 
have to pay had there been no ground 
game upon it. That that was the case 
was clearly shown by the Report of 
the Select Committee on the Game 
Laws in 1873, upon which the Govern- 
ment had founded the Bill. The only 
case where the tenant could suffer was 
where he took a certain amount of ground 
game, and during his tenancy the ground 
game had been increased. The Report 
said, however, that these cases were 
rare— 

“Your Committee have been satisfied that the 
practice of keeping up an excessive quantity of 
ground game is by no means general either in 
England or Scotland, and that evidence goes to 
show that, during the last few years, there has 
been in parts of the country a considerable dimi- 
nution of both hares and rabbits in cultivated 
ground.” 

In that case, the farmers had the benefit. 
But it was said—‘“ You landlords have no 
right to diminish in the smallest degree 
the production of food for the people.” 
He could not imagine that the extra 
food, which would be produced if all the 
ground game in England were killed, 
would have the slightest appreciable 
effect. The whole case, then, narrowed 
itself to those few cases where the far- 
mer found during his tenancy that the 
ground game had increased; and, of 
eourse, he (Mr. Donaldson-Hudson) did 
not deny that the farmer in those cases 
did suffer an injustice. But surely, be- 
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cause there were a few cases of injustice, 
they were not justified in committing a 
greater injustice on an enormous num- 
ber of landlords in the country. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had said that the measure would 
not be a piece of sham legislation, and 
he twitted the late Government with in- 
troducing sham legislation in the form 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act. The 
House, however, ought to be very care- 
ful lest this Bill also should be a piece of 
sham legislation. Were they sure that 
there was nothing behind this Bill, and 
that there were not right hon. Gentle- 
men in the Cabinet who wished to bring 
in measures going much further? Speak- . 
ing the other day at the dinner of the 
Fishmongers’ Company, the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) warned those who were so deeply 
affected on that subject to beware how 
they quarrelled with that simple and rea- 
sonable measure, lest something bigger 
and much worse in their estimation 
might come if it were unsuccessful. That 
seemed to indicate a desire in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind tc introduce 
hereafter a much bigger and more unjust 
measure than the present one. Again, 
speaking at Birmingham as to farm 
labourers, the same right hon. Gentle- 
man said that many would like to carry 
a gun and go out shooting ; but if they 
touched a hare, a rabbit, a partridge, or 
a pheasant, there was the majesty of the 
law held over them. The farmer would 
not be very thankful for a measure which 
might result in his having to share his 
sporting rights with many other persons. 
Would it not be much more straightfor- 
ward at once to abolish the Game Laws, 
and allow everybody to shoot when and 
where he liked, than to use this Bill as 
the thin end of the wedge for first de- 
priving the landlord, who had reserved 
the ground game and accepted less rent 
in consequence, of his just rights, and 
afterwards, when those rights had been 
divided between the landlord and the 
tenant, throwing them open to the gene- 
ral public? The object of the Bill did 
not appear to him to be to redress anyreal 
grievance, so much as to hand over from 
one class to another, in consequence of a 
clamorous outery, a right which belonged 
only to'the one. If they acknowledged 
such a principle, why stop short at shoot- 
ing rights ? Surely the same principle 
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would apply to fishing rights. The right 
hon. Ga iaa the theater of ie 
Duchy of Lancaster, al h he did not 
enjoy shooting after the labours of the 
Session and the exhaustion caused by 
his efforts against the landed interest, 
travelled northwards to indulge in his 
favourite pastime of fishing. If the 
right hon. Gentleman, on arriving at the 
river to which he journeyed, were told 
that he must take his chance with others, 
as, in obedience to the elamour of the 
riparian lessees of the land, the fishing 
had been thrown open, and if on reach- 
ing his favourite pool he found that the 
water was being flogged mercilessly by 
hundreds of lines, and that if he stood 
there possibly there would be danger 
not only of salmon, but of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy being caught with a hook, 
one might easily imagine what would be 
the right hon. Gentleman’s feelings. In 
conclusion, he trusted that the House 
would not countenance any legislation 
which proposed that the landlords of this 
country, whom the Report of the Game 
Laws Committee acknowledged to be, as 
a rule, men who dealt fairly with their 
tenants, should be treated as tyrants, 
and that the farmers should be treated as 
babies who were unable to take care of 
themselves ; and that it would reject a 
measure which, in his judgment, was un- 
just and indefensible. He should record 
his vote against the second reading. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
it was his intention to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, because he could not 
believe that it would have the damaging 
effects that had been pointed out by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He must 
heartily endorse the remarks that had 
been so ably made by the hon. Member 
for Bedfordshire (Mr. James Howard) 
as to the good feeling that would exist 
between the landlord and tenant when 
the Bill was passed into law. He (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) believed that when 
two persons found that it was to their 
interest to be on good terms they would 
generally manage to be so. When the 
Bill became law, it would be to the 
interest of the landlord to be on good 
a with his tenant, because he ee 

ve something to get out of him by so 
doing. The hon. eaideer for Stroud 
(Mr. Brand), in moving his Amendment, 
had alluded to something that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
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had said in introducing the Bill, with 
regard to a lease that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. had quoted, and the 
hon. Member for Stroud challenge any- 
one to produce asimilar lease. Well, he 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) held a very 
similar sort of lease in his hand, and 
which he thought would serve the pur- 
pose better. He found that after stating 
that the tenant should be bound to pro- 
tect and encourage game to the utmost 
of his power, the lease went on to say 
that tenants should have no claim for 
alleged damage committed by game, 
whieh should be held to include hares 


and rabbits, or other wild animals. That 


was a clause in a lease that bound a 
tenant in Scotland for 19 years, and it 
was against such clauses as that that he 

rotested. It was evident that it must 

e very depressing to any man to feel 
that he was bound to protect the game 
that destroyed his crops, and then to 
know that he would have no damage 
made good by the landlord. He liked 
the Bill, because it went in an entirely 
different direction to the Acts that had 
been passed with regard to game for the 
last 200 years. All the Acts that had 
been passed had been for the preserva- 
tion of game, and only last year they 
passed a Bill for the preservation of hares 
in Ireland; but this Bill started in a 
new direction. It was for the preserva- 
tion of crops, which were more valuable 
and useful than game or hares. He 
hoped, therefore, that that was the 
beginning of legislation of the right 
character, and that it would be followed 
up. The principle that was introduced 
into the Bill was practically a custom 
that existed at present in the county of 
which he represented a part. Ten years 
ago there had been a meeting of the 
farmers of that county to discuss this 
very question, and they practically came 
to the conclusion embodied in the Bill. 
In a greater part of the county there 
existed an agreement that the tenants 
should be permitted to shoot the —— 
game, — the oe should have 
the winge e, an ¢ agreement 
had had hy satisfactory result. 
There were, however, some portions of 
the county where the landlord did not 
meet the tenant in this way ; and there, 
he was bound to say, existed a great 
deal of bad feeling and hostility. As a 
rule, that hostility had its origin in the 
extreme cases of hardship and in the 
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battues after which 4,000 or 5,000 head 
of game were sold to the poulterers. In 
1828, hon. Gentlemen might remember 
that a Committee of the House sat to 
consider this question, and Mr. Hunt, 
who gave evidence at that time, made 
this remark—that he very much feared 
if game were sold in the way it was pro- 

osed, that the landlords would —_ to 
etting the e to third parties and not 
to a rsh and that the game that 
had lived on the produce of the farm 
would be sold for the benefit of the land- 
lord. In 1828 that was foreshadowed 
as an evil that might happen, and now 
it was a common practice, so great a 
change had taken place in the country 
with regard to the question. He would 
only add that he was sorry to see that 
the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) was not in his 
place, for he should have liked to have 
reminded him of what he said to his 
constituents in 1869 on this question. 
The noble Lord said that he believed 
that, if landlords would let their tenants 
shoot hares and rabbits, they would still 
have as much game as they would care 
to shoot. Ifthe noble Lord would only 
act upon that principle now, and help 
to pass the Bill, he would be acting with 
consistency. He trusted, therefore, that 
the noble Lord would support the Bill. 
He did not wish to detain the House, as 
he knew there were several hon. Gentle- 
men anxious to speak; but he did wish 
to bring under the special attention of the 
House and the hon. Member for Stroud 
the lease to which he had alluded. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK, in oppos- 
ing the Bill, said, he agreed very cordially 
with the spirit of the measure, and he 
was quite prepared to acknowledge the 
gravity and extent of the evil com- 
plained. He was perfectly willing to 
admit the necessity of legislative inter- 
ference on behalf of the tenant farmer, 
and he believed that those who were 
best acquainted with the subject would 
be the first to acknowledge the many 
and — practical difficulties which 
attended every attempt to solve the 
question. But, having admitted all this, 
his regret was the greater that Her 
Majesty’s Government had proposed a 
method of dealing with the question to 
which he was bound to say there were 
numerous and very serious practical 
objections. He would only speak with 
regard to Scotland, because he had no 
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perfect knowledge of the circumstances 


affecting the question in England or Ire- 
land. It was rightthat he should remind 
hon. Members that there was a very con- 


siderable difference between the circum- 
stances and conditions of Scotland with 
regard to this question and the circum- 
stances and conditions which affected it 
in England and Ireland. In Scotland 
they had a mode of land tenure which 
was, to a great extent, founded on written 
contracts. He scarcely need remind 
hon. Members that these contracts for 
the occupation of land extended over 
various periods, and he was sure it was 
no exaggeration to state it as a fact that 
by far the greater portion of arable 
land in Scotland was held on leases of 
from 14to19 years’ duration, and, itmight 
be, for even alonger period. Therefore, 
it was important to lay before the House 
the fact that legislation on this sub- 
ject was on very different conditions in 
Scotland to what it was in England. In 
1877, a measure was introduced into 
that House by the hon. Member for 
Linlithgowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan); and 
that was a measure which, he ventured 
to say, if it had become law in the man- 
ner in which it left that House, would 
have left them in Scotland very little 
ground of complaint. But he need 
hardly remind hon. Members it was 
entirely owing to the change made in 
that Bill in ‘another place” on the 
Motion of a noble Lord—not sitting on 
that side of the House—that the good 
effects and beneficial results of that mea- 
sure were to a great extent neutralized. 
Still, he ventured to say that he was 
quite sure hon. Members on both sides 
of the House representing constituen- 
cies in Scotland would agree with him, 
when he expressed the view that the 
measure of the hon. Member for Linlith- 
gowshire had not yet had a fair trial on 
its merits. He objected to the measure 
now under consideration of the House 
because it introduced a new principle 
into the existing state of the law—at 
least, so far as Scotland was’ concerned. 
He was not prepared to say that they 
should never introduce a new principle 
of law; but he thought it was not an 
unfair proposition to say that a new 
principle of legislation should not be in- 
troduced, unless they could show clearly 
that the existing system of legislation 
was insufficient or incompetent to deal 
with the existing evils. at part of 
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the general proposition he took to be 
not satisfactorily proved. His objection 
to this new principle of legislation as 
contained in the present Bill was based 
also on the fact that, whenever it was 
introduced to deal with practical evils, 
it produced in operation consequences 
which were not very often foreseen at 
the time when it became law ; and Scot- 
land, in the present case, was a very 
conspicuous example of what he intended 
to convey. Unless the measure was 
made to apply to every existing contract, 
the result, because of the new principle 
of law to which he had referred, would 
be that in the case of existing leases 
very considerable periods must elapse 
before the benefits were felt; and, in 
fact, at the present time but a very in- 
significant proportion of the population 
would be affected by the measure. That 
would be a very unfortunate effect of 
this measure, because if they admitted 
that there was any grievance at all— 
and he would most fully and completely 
admit that there was—then he thought 
that a measure which postponed the 
remedy of that grievance to a long period 
was open to a very grave, and a very 
serious practical objection. He objected 
to this measure, also, because it took 
away from the agricultural tenant the 
present remedy he had for the evil of 
which he complained. It was contrary 
to the law of Scotland that they could 
have two principles of law, each tending 
in the same direction. At that moment 
the Scotch farmer who suffered damage 
from game was entitled to compensation 
by the laws of Scotland. He was not 
prepared to say that this method of com- 
pensation was in existence in every part 
of Scotland, or provided an effectual 
remedy; but what he desired to urge 
was, that there was a remedy recognized 
by the law in that country, and it was 
possible to make it a real and effectual 
practical remedy, and it would, if in- 
troduced, obviate the difficulty of apply- 
ing a new principle to existing leases; 
whereas the provisions of the Bill could 
not be enforced without interfering with 
existing legislation. But the principle 
of compensation, as it existed under 
the present law of Scotland, applied to 
damage done by game for whatever part, 
and wherever that game might come 
from. It was a concurrent right which 
only affected that ion of the land 
which was held by the tenant under his 
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agricultural lease. He need not remind 
hon. Members who were acquainted 
with that matter that, practically, the 
, 0 damage done in those cases was 

one not by ground game which really 
existed on the arable land, but by game 
coming from very large coverts existing 
on the farm. He thought that no right 
existing over the arable land which did 
not go into the coverts were the ground 
game was reared would have any prac- 
tical effect on those cases where the real 
damage was done. Another objection 
to the Bill in regard to Scotland was, 
that the very exercise of the right con- 
ferred by the Bill would involve a cer- 
tain amount of expense on the part of 
the individual who was supposed to be 
pecuniarily damaged by the existence of 
ground game. He need not point out 
that the right was to be exercised by 
the tenant, or by a gentleman autho- 
rized by him, and the Bill defined 
clearly who the agent might be. Now, a 
very large number of agricultural hold- 
ings in Scotland were of limited extent, 
and were worked by a tenant and his 
family, with, perhaps, a few hired ser- 
vants. Nine-tenths of the small tenant 
farmers in Scotland did not care per- 
sonally for the exercise of the right of 
shooting, however much they might 
grumble at the damage done by the 
ground game; but, if the Bill passed, 
the tenant farmer would have to exercise 
the right at the sacrifice of some of his 
own time, or he would be obliged to 
send this servants to do it, when 
they were wanted for other work on the 
farm, or else he would be obliged to 
employ a bond fide agent, and reward him 
for doing so. That reward must be real 
and substantial. Therefore they had 
this state of things existing—that the 
tenant must pay for abating the nuisance 
that had already cost him a considerable 
sum of money. There was another 
practical object which he thought was 
not unworthy the consideration of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had introduced the Bill. In Scotland, a 
very large proportion of the rateable 
value on which their county and paro- 
chial rates were raised was derived at 
present from game rents. If that mea- 
sure was passed into law, one undoubted 
result would be that, in low country 
shooting at any rate, there would be a 
considerable diminution in the rents 
paid. Therefore, if the present valua- 
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tions of shootings were to be main- 
tained, it would be inflicting an injustice 
on the proprietors, who were not re- 
ceiving the rents they formerly ob- 
tained. On the other hand, if they 
abated the valuation on which the rates 
were at present charged, then the public 
would lose those sums now readily paid 
for the right of shooting. The only 
other way of meeting the case would be 
to take the difference between the valua- 
tion as it now existed, and as it would 
exist when the measure came into opera- 
tion, and put that difference on to the 
tenant farmer, who enjoyed the right of 
shooting. That, however, if acted upon, 
would be unpopular and unjust. He 
would detain the House by referring to 
only one other practical question, but 
one which he thought the most im- 
portant of all. He believed the mea- 
sure would have avery unfortunate ten- 
dency to interrupt the present tenure of 
agricultural occupation in Scotland. He 
need hardly say that he believed, to a 
very great extent, the prosperity they 
had enjoyed in Scotland was due to the 
fact that the agreements between the 
owners and occupiers of the soil had 
been based on written contracts ; and he 
was sure, from what he knew of the 
feeling prevalent concerning the Bill, 
that one deplorable result of its passing 
would be that it would tend to interfere 
with the granting of agricultural leases. 
If such a result should follow, as he had 
reason to believe it would, no advantages 
which the tenant farmer might gain 
would compensate him for the loss of 
the custom, which at present existed, of 
having written leases. He thought if 
Her Majesty’s Government had adopted 
the principle already in existence in 
Scotland, which could have been applied 
to existing leases with perfect ease, with- 
out interfering in any way with arrange- 
ments between landlord and occupiers, 
they would have had an opportunity of 
dealing with the question on a satisfac- 
tory and permanent basis. The ques- 
tion was one which concerned not agri- 
cultural tenants only, but the owners 
and oceupiers of the soil and the general 
public ; and no measure would be either 
permanent or satisfactory unless it con- 
sidered, in a fair and reasonable spirit, 
the just rights of all the three classes 
he had named. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he gave a most 
hearty sapport to the Bill, even in its 
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present shape, as he considered it pro- 
posed the just and best way of dealing 
with an admitted grievance, and, there- 
fore, avoided the alternative scheme, 
which was the total abolition of the Game 


Laws. It had been saidthat neither the . 


Chambers of Agriculture nor the Far- 
mers’ Alliance represented the farmers. 
The truth was that they represented 
different sections of the farmers, and that 
they both gave a hearty support to the 
measure of the Government. He did 
not think it was worthy of the landlords 
to bring forward the plea of freedom of 
contract against a measure which was 

re-eminently a tenant farmer’s Bill. 

e thought this was the fairest and best 
mode of dealing with the question. For 
his own part, he would not object to the 
total abolition of the Game Laws, for 
nothing could be more painful than to 
have as a magistrate to decide upon 
charges of poaching where the whole 
sympathy of the people was with the 
“antare no matter how bad a character 

e might be; but he did not see how 
that ‘could be done without the intro- 
duction of a more stringent trespass law, 
and he thought it was well that the pre- 
sent Bill had been brought forward in- 
stead. The proposal to t the farmers 
compensation for the injury done to their 
crops by ground game would never give 
satisfaction. Here, if the landlord and 
the tenant were already on good terms 
with each other, there was not anything 
to disturb the friendly relations between 
them ; whereas, on the contrary, by re- 
moving the cause of complaint and irri- 
tation, it was calculated to promote good- 
will between the two. He gave the 
rabbits entirely to his tenants, and the 
concurrent right to hares. He did not 
believe the Bill would injure fox-hunt- 
ing, as some hon. Members seemed to 
think it would. He thought some re- 
striction should be placed upon the 
manner in which game was to be de- 
stroyed. There was a per deal of 
cruelty in the practice of taking rab- 
bits and hares in traps, which he should 
like to see mitigated ; and he would not 
allow a farmer to employ as his agent 
any stranger, unless approved of by 
owners in the interest of the ocoupiers 
of the surrounding farms. If an igno- 
rant labourer was allowed to set traps 
as he pleased he would probably in- 
jure foxes, dogs, or pheasants. It was 
desirable, therefore, that the Secretary 
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of State for the Home Department 


should introduce a provision to the effect | totally 


that trapping should be done under- 
ground, and it was his intention to move 
an Amendment in Committee, for which 
he besought the favourable consideration 
of the House on the grounds of humanity. 
That was one of the points insisted upon 
by Mr. Clare Read, at a meeting at Nor- 
wich, and there were other suggestions 
made on the same occasion which he 
hoped the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would see his way to adopting— 
namely, a close time for hares, the limi- 
tation of the use of guns to the period 
between sunrise caleniael and a re- 
striction upon the choice of ts by 
the different parties. The last-men- 
tioned point was one of considerable im- 
portance. It would be certain to lead to 
unpleasantness, if farmers were to be 
allowed to call in the services of pro- 
fessional poachers or rabbit-catchers of 
doubtful character. On the whole, he 
believed the Bill would operate bene- 
ficially, by doing away with over-pre- 
servation and the tyranny of game- 
keepers; and, as there could be few 
Members who were really o to 
the Bill in principle, it would be unfor- 
tunate if the present opportunity of 
settling the vexed game question were 
not taken advantage of. In conclusion, 
he trusted the House would not allow 
itself to be influenced by the red herring 
of freedom of contract which was being 
trailed across its path by Conservative 
Members. 

Mr. GREGORY, in opposing the 
measure, maintained that freedom of 
contract was the main element with 
which the House had to deal. That prin- 
ciple had, no doubt, been interfered with 
in the case of minors, or persons under 
disability, or in the cases of mines and 
factories, where human life was involved, 
or where there was a glaring inequality 
between the contracting parties. The 
present case was totally different, and it 
seemed to him that interference with free- 
dom of contract between landlords and 
tenants, who were generally men of good 
intelligence and business capacity, ought 
to rest upon stronger grounds than any 
that had yet been madeout. Upon what 
grounds, in fact, did the entire Bill rest ? 
He could discover none, except the re- 
commendations of a minority of the 
Game Law Committee of 1872, and a 
few oases of hardship from over-preser- 
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vation; and these, it seemed to him, were 
inadequate for a Bill which was 
to apply the restriction of freedom of 
contract to the whole of England. He 
did not deny that there was a fair case for 
some legislation upon the subject, and 
the lines upon which it ought to pro- 
ceed were contained in the recommende- 
tions of the Game Laws Committee of 
1872 of which he had spoken. Under 
the operation of the Bill, he might add, 
the tenant would be deprived of an 
claim for compensation, legal or yan 6 
inasmuch as he would be empowered to 
destroy those animals of whose ravages 
he complained. 

' Mz. H. H. FOWLER said, he had ob- 
served that the question at issue had 
throughout the whole of the discussion 
been = omen from one pepe 
exclusively, that of the owner and the 
occupier of land. There was, however, 
a third party interested in the subject 
—the general public, the ‘consumers of 
the produce of the land. The greatest 
manufacture in this country was that of 
beef and bread; itemployed £400, 000,000 
of capital; its prosperity or depression 
affected every other industry in the 
Kingdom ; and, in his opinion, the main 
cause of the depression of trade during 
the past three or four years had been 
the unexampled depression which i- 
culture had suffered from successive bad 
harvests. Any question which affected 
agriculture, therefore, was of the greatest 
possible importance to the rest of the 
community. The last speaker (Mr. 
Gregory) had alluded to their old friend, 
‘(freedom of contract,’? which seemed 
to have been exalted into a sort of fetish, 
and it was a never failing topic of Con- 
servative oratory that the Government 
were attacking that solemn and sacred 
principle. The noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
had gone so far as to state that freedom 
of contract constituted the great differ- 
ence between barbarism and civilization ; 
but it must be remembered that free- 
dom of contract was only recognized by 
our lay and Constitution in so far as it 
was in accordance with public policy, 
the public interest being predominant in 
every case over private contracts. The 
whole principle of our legislation had 
been one continual interference with 
the right of contract. It was a mistake 
to say that an lishman could do 
what he liked with his own; he eould 
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do nothing of the sort. He could not 
do what he liked with his own in those 
cases, for instance, in which that which 
he proposed to do was opposed to public 
licy, or in which the contracting parties 
d not stand on perfectly equal terms. 
All contracts in restraint of trade were 
void. If, for example, a solicitor in the 
City of London sold his practice, on the 
terms that he would not carry on his 
— in any other part of the 

nited Kingdom, that contract would 
be void; and since the days of Queen 
Anne down to those of Queen Victoria, 
the Usury Laws stood in the way ofa 
man dealing as he liked with his money. 
Legislation had interfered with the 
business of mines and ironworks, be- 
tween the shipowner and the seaman. 
If freedom of contract, therefore, was 
the basis of the present relations between 
landlord and tenant, the Government 
must make out a strong case before 
they were justified in asking Parliament 
to interfere with it. He admitted that 
the Bill created an interference with the 
freedom of contract; but it was an in- 
terference which was justified on two 
distinct grounds—first, that the contract 
was not consistent with public policy ; 
and, secondly, that the two contracting 
= did not contract on equal terms. 
n reference to a contract, the law re- 
quired both those conditions to be satis- 
fied, which they were not. And now he 
would ask whether hares and rabbits 
were a grievance or not? Some said 
they were a grievance, and that the Bill 
did not go far enough ; others, however, 
denied that there was any substantial 
grievance, and thought the Bill went 
too far. It was a farmer’s question, 
and he should like to know who repre- 
sented the farmersin that House. Were 
those 94 hon. Gentlemen who voted the 
previous day against the repeal of the 
Malt Tax the Representatives of the 
farmers? But the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), the very talented 
and able Leader of the left wing of the 
Conservative Party, had had the courage 
of his opinions, and voted for the repeal 
of that tax. He should like to hear the 
noble Lord’s opinion on the question 
whether ground game was a grievance. 
The noble Lord had defended the ten- 
ant farmers in his attitude with regard to 
the repeal of the Malt Tax, and would, no 
doubt, be an authority on this question. 
But what he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) would 
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like to see would be that some county 
Member should accept the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and then go down and contest 
the county on the principles expressed 
by hon. Members on the other side. 
There was, in fact, a real grievance which 
could only bedoneaway by giving thecon- 
current right which was created by the 
Bill. But the House had been told that 
hares and rabbits formed a valuable 
article of food. But how much food did 
they destroy? It had been said that five 
rabbits consumed as much as one sheep. 
He thought no further answer was 
needed to the argument. But the Bill 
was demanded on the ground of justice 
to the occupier whose skill and capital 
were employed, and the results of which 
were destroyed by ground game, and 
the loss was one which could not be 
compensated. If the farmer’s crops were 
ruined, the remission of the whole of the 
rent would not compensate him, while 
the labourer was deprived of his profit. 
It had been pointed out during the de- 
bate that it was very difficult to assess 
compensation for damage done by ground 
game. No doubt it was difficult, because, 
in many cases, the landlord would have 
to pay more than he received. Lord 
Beaconsfield declared that it was essen- 
tial to have three profits from the land 
—that of the landowners, that of the 
capitalist, who invested it in farming, 
and that of labour. The present state 
of the law in regard to ground game 
got rid of two of those profits by repel- 
ling capital and destroying the produce. 
Capital was sensitive, and, though it 
was particularly wanted at the present 
time in agriculture, would be repelled, 
unless it were adequately protected. 
Then it was said that, at the present time, 
the farmer was really in a better posi- 
tion than the landowner, in consequence 
of the great depression in agriculture. 
But, notwithstanding those assertions, 
landlord and tenant were not on equal 
terms, because they had to bearin mind the 
important fact that land was a mono- 

y, and, unlike every other commodity 
insusceptible of increase. Besides, the 
landed interest was not alone in its 
recent sufferings. There had been equal 
depression in other industries, notably 
in the mining interest in Staffordshire, 
which he(Mr. H.H. Fowler) represented. 
Moreover, they ought not to take isolated 
years, but the average of years ; and it 
would not be disputed that the produce 
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and value of land had greatly increased. 
According to Mr. Oaird, in 1770 the 
annual value of land per acre in this 
country was 13s.; in 1850, although 
that was after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, 278.; and in 1878, 30s. It was, 
therefore, a to say that in the 
case of land the two contracting parties 
were on equal terms. The Bill would” 
not affect good landlords ; but legislation 
was not required for them, but for bad 
landlords. There always would be a 
greater demand for land, than a supply 
of land to meet the demand; and the 
farmer never would be on equal bar- 
gaining, contracting, and commercial 
terms with the landlord from whom he 
took the land. A third objection to the 
Bill was that it involved an interference 
with the rights of property. But pro- 
perty in game was entirely the creation 
of a statute. The whole of the Game 
Laws rested on statutory rights, and no 
other rights. The statute that had the 
right to create had the right to control 
and to interfere. In this case it did not 
destroy property ; but it would remove a 
sense of injustice, and would regulate 
that poe With regard to sport, 
he believed the tenants of England were 
quite as keen after sport as were the 
landlords, and this Bill, by preventing 
the over-preservation of game, which 
was hostile to true sport as well as to 
agriculture, would secure that fair 
amount of sport which both landlord and 
tenant were fairly entitled to. He would 
support the Bill, because it would dc 
justice to the tenant, because he believed 
it would tend to increase, rather than 
to diminish, the good feeling between 
landlord and tenant, and because he 
looked upon it as an adaptation of the 
Land Laws to the needs of a growing 
population. He would not pledge him- 
self to its details; but he supported it 
under the firm conviction that it would 
give a just measure of relief to a suffer- 
ing interest, that it would operate well 
in the in the interests of sport, and 
that it would strengthen the real founda- 
tions of property. 

Mr. PELL said, he had been twitted 
by the hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Brand) with a change of views with 
reference to freedom of contract since 
the Irish Land Act of 1870. The world, 
perhaps, had seen some change since 
then; England in matters of life and 
business had become more complicated, 
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and it had become much harder to get a 
profit out of land. The fact was, the 
whole Land Question in England had 
altered considerably since then, and pro- 
perty of this description was not now 
so valuable as it was 10 years ago. The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. Fowler) had said that special legis- 
lation was justifiable with regard to 
land, because it was a limited article ; 
but what would the hon. Member say if 
Parliament were to propose to legislate 
in a restrictive manner with reference 
to coal, because the amount of coal was 
limited? What would the hon. Gentle- 
man say if Parliament were to insist 
upon the closing of pits, because mining 
was a dangerous occupation? Turning 
to the proposed legislation, he asked, 
What were they dealing with? They 
were not dealing with property at all, 
for game at present was not property. 
In the special subject-matter of the Bill, 
it ought to be remembered that they 
were dealing with the right to pursue an 
animal which, unless protection was 
given to it by the law of the land, would 
probably never be seen except in a 
menagerie. The law of the country gave 
to the occupier of the land the night to 
pursue these animals, and take them ; 
and that right, which had hitherto been 
conferred upon the tenant, it was now 
proposed to confer upon two parties. He 
could not accede to the proposition that 
this was a direct interference with free- 
dom of contract. The law at the pre- 
sent time made a bargain with the in- 
habitants of this Kingdom to this effect 
—that, under certain terms, protection 
should be given to the wild creatures 
named in the Bill. In years gone by, a 
very good reason existed for legislation 
of this nature; but thatreason was now 
becoming less and less cogent. It now, 
as he had already said, became harder 
with every day that passed to get a 
profit from land. Whatever might be 
the cause of this state of things, whether 
bad seasons, foreign competition, or the 
large amount of capital which must be 
employed in the cultivation of land, it was 
quite obvious that every day it became 
more necessary to remove restrictions 
which tended to prevent the most being 
made out of the soil; and the reasons for 
such legislation were continually grow- 
ing weaker. The objections which might 
be urged against the Bill had not been 
laid before him by any of his consti- 
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tuents. They had, in fact, been 
ominously silent upon this subject. 
Fewer questions, it was true, were put 
at General Elections now than formerly. 
“Qh, oh!” and laughter.] At any rate, 
that was his experience. Well, the 
events of the last Election had dis- 
appointed the Members of his Party, 
and perhaps surprised those who sat on 
the opposite side of the House; and it 
‘was not impossible that questions of the 
sort now before them had had some- 
thing to do with the result of the appeal 
to the constituencies. It would, he 
thought, be hard to deny that, after all, 
this measure had not some justice in it, 
and he had hoped his own proposals on 
the subject would be formulated, though 
without success, at different times. This 
question had come up time after time 
for years past ; and he was bound to say 
that, although a number of palpable 
blots were pointed out in the legislation 
on the Game Laws—blots admitted on 
both sides of the House—nothing had 
been done in the matter. For instance, 
the pursuit of rabbits by night was no 
offence unless the poacher was caught 
with a rabbit in his possession ; while the 
pursuit of rabbits by day was always 
seriously punished. With reference to 
the measure itself, he thought the House 
was making a storm in a tea-pot about 
it. Supposing the Bill were passed, what 
would follow? He himself possessed a 
little land, and the people who occupied 
it were — fond of coursing. They 
had splendid greyhounds and the fleetest 
of hares; but was he to imagine for one 
moment that, after the passing of this 
measure, the good friends who rented 
under him would act differently towards 
him or he towards them than at the pre- 
sent time? Still, if he found times so 
bad that he had to let his land to a sport- 
_ man, he confessed he should pro- 
bably feel the — of the Act. A 
eat many rabbits were imported from 
twerp for purposes of food, and there 
were numerous — in England where 
those who liked rabbit-shooting might 
enjoy it in localities where the animals 
could do no possible harm. He under- 
stood that this Bill—though he must say 
that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman introduced it with a very proud 
look and a high stomach—was to make 
some little variance between landlord 
and tenant; still, he was willing to think 
that what the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman had in view was to remove 
impediments which were now put in the 
way of the cultivation of the land. He 
must say he wished they could have 
reached the object the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had in view, and which 
he (Mr. Pell) had in view, by some other 
means, without so distinctly interfering, 
as many persons believed the Bill did 
interfere, with the freedom of contract. 
But if there was no other way of stopping 
what he believed to be an evil, he 
should support the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Bill until some 
better plan was pointed out. He did not 
concur with those who thought that this 
grievance was connected only with the 
over-preservation of game, because even 
a limited amount of game caused great 
injury to the farmers, and he thought 
none of them knew the mischief which 
even @ limited amount of nt 
did, especially in a bad season. they 
could rely on the season, and be sure 
that the land would produce so many 
tons of turnips, or so many bushels of 
wheat, then they would know what they 
were after, and they could make some 
allowance for the game; but, under the 
varying circumstances, no valuer could 
arrive at fair terms of compensation for 
the mischief done by game. No valuer 
could tell what mischief had been caused 
by the season, by the carelessness of the 
farmer, and by the game; and what 
might one season be met by a £10 note, 
another season would have to be esti- 
mated by £100. He thought it right to 
- se openly on the subject ; he held to 
the opinion that he expressed with refer- 
ence to the Irish Land Act of 1870, and 
he could not admit the analogy which 
the hon. Member for Stroud attempted 
to establish between the present case and 
the Act to which he referred. 

Ma. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he must 
fully admit the sincerity, though he 
doubted the wisdom, of the course taken 
by the hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Brand). The hon. Member admitted 
the Game Laws were very unjust in 
many respects, and said that he did 
not wish to have the support of those 
who were opposed to a reform of the 
Game Laws. But those who were op- 
posed to a reform in the Game Laws 
were fighting under the shadow of the 
hon. Member’s Amendment, having with- 
drawn their own hostile Motions from 
the Paper. In his (Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s) 
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opinion, he thought it was generally ad- 
mitted that there was a grievance in 
the law as it at present stood which 
demanded a peony Seeing that, he 
would recommend the hon. Member for 
Stroud not to press his Motion to a 
division, but to bring forward his alter- 
native proposal when the Bill went into 
Committee. His hon. Friend objected 
that the Government did not deal with 
the whole question of the Game Laws; 
but it did not follow that they did 
not think certain changes ought to 
be made in those laws. For his own 
part, he thought the Night Poaching 
Act too severe, and he considered the 
Poaching (Prevention) Act of 1861 was 
unjust, and ought to be repealed; but 
the Government did not think it wise to 
burden this measure with any attempt to 
effect a general reform, and had, there- 
fore, dealt only with the game question 
as between landlord and tenant. The 
Government had been attacked for not 
adopting the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee in 1873; but the House would 
permit him to point out that that Com- 
mittee was moved for and presided over 
by the late Mr. Ward Hunt, and that 
soon after the Report was presented a 
Conservative Government came into 
ower, and though it remained in Office 
or six years they did not deal with the 
question. He thought he was justified, 
therefore, in saying that the Report did 
not meet with the approval of the late 
Government, and that the recommen- 
dations of the Committee were imprac- 
ticable. The evil had gone on ever 
since, and the question was now in a 
critical state. If, therefore, anything 
could be done in the interest of the 
farmers, they were bound to do it. He 
believed there was no better way of ac- 
complishing that object than that pro- 
posed by this Bill. No one had ventured 
to deny the existence of the grievance. 
The Select Committee of 1873 reported 
that there was a grievance. The ques- 
tion was how it should be remedied. It 
might be remedied in several ways. 
They might abolish the Game Laws alto- 
gether. He was-not in favour of that 
proposal. It would lead to unlicensed 
trespass, which could not fail to produce 
extreme inconvenience and disorganiza- 
tion. That was tried in France in 1789, 
and by Germany in 1848; but both 
countries found it necessary within a few 
months to re-enact their Game Laws in 
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a modified form, to prevent that general 
licence which had resulted from their 
abolition. If the Game Laws were 
abolished in this country he felt con- 
vinced it would be found necessary to 
re-enact them in a modified form, with 
severe trespass laws, which would be the 
Game Laws and something more. That 
proposal, then, was altogether out of the 
question. The proposal of the hon. 
Member for Stroud was, not to abolish 
the Game Laws altogether, but to cut 
out hares and rabbits , se them. What 
would be the effect of that proposal? 
It would be open to all the world to 
trespass anywhere and everywhere in 
pursuit of hares and rabbits; but, as 
there might still be a contract between 
the landlord and tenant reserving the 
right to hares and rabbits to the land- 
lord, the tenant might be the only person 
in the world who could not kill hares and 
rabbits on his own farm. Such a pro- 
posal appeared so foolish and imprac- 
ticable that the House would hardly look 
at it. Another proposal had been men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell)—to deal with 
the matter by means of a severe law of 
damage. But, according to the testi- 
mony of every farmer witness before 
the Committee of 1873, that would not 
be a remedy for the evil. It would 
be impossible accurately to assess the 
damage, and much harassing litiga- 
tion would, therefore, be the result. 
That mode of dealing with the question, 
moreover, would also be less acceptable 
to the landed interest than the plan pro- 
pounded in this Bill, which gave a con- 
current right in ground game to land- 
lord and tenant. It was said by the hon. 
Member for Stroud that this was an in- 
sufficient remedy ; but the proposal was 
not, by any means, a novel one, for 
it was already the practice of not a 
few landlords to allow the tenant to 
have the ground game, reserving the 
winged game to themselves. The Com- 
mittee had reported favourably of that 
system, which, wherever it prevailed, 
was attended with success. It had 
given satisfaction both to landlord and 
tenant. What the Bill proposed was, 
practically, to make that plan universal. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Essex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) said 
it interfered with freedom of contract ; 


-but that hon. Baronet had himself 


introduced a Game Bill which: consisted 
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of seven clauses, every one of which 
was an interference with freedom of 
contract; while, in this Bill, freedom 
of contract was only interfered with 
once. Having cited several of the pro- 
= enactments of the hon. Baronet’s 

ill, he said that if they did not con- 
stitute a violent interference with free- 
dom of contract, he did not know what 
would do so. He proceeded to contend 
that the preservation of game, and its 
severance from the occupation of the 
land, was a highly artificial thing, and 
entirely the creation of law. It de- 
pended entirely upon the 8th clause of 
the Game Act of 1831; and if it were 
not for that clause, the severance of 
sport from the occupation of land would 
not be possible, and every prosecution 
would have to be in the name of the 
tenant. Indeed, the Game Act of 1831 
did not apply to Ireland, which had a 
separate law of game trespass, providing 
for no reservation of game by a landlord ; 
the result was the necessity that every 
prosecution should be in the name of 
the tenant, and it often happened that 
where the landlord had reserved the 
right of sport and instituted a prosecu- 
tion in the name of the tenant, the ten- 
ant would come into Court, disavow 
the proceedings, and thus put an end 
to them. The tenant, therefore, had 
complete dominion over the game. This 
supposed defect of the law was re- 
medied 10 years ago; but it went to 
prove that the severance of game from 
the occupation of land was the child of 
legislation. It was, therefore, quite 
open to the State to limit that sever- 
ance, and to define what it should 
be. What this Bill did was to limit the 
right of sporting which could be severed 
from the occupation of the land; it de- 
fined it practically, by recognizing only 
one severance—that of winged game. 
This was not an interference with the 
rights of contract, so much as a limitation 
and definition of what was the subject- 
matter of contract. The Act of 1831 
for the first time altered the presump- 
tion of law that vested game in the 
tenant, at the same time giving the 
landlord the power to reserve the right 
of sport overtheland. It was obviously 
intended that the tenant should have 
the right of sport; it was generally be- 
lieved that he would have it; but, as 
in the case of the Agricultural Hold- 
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ings Act, landlords rushed to their law- 
Ur, Shaw Lefevre 






yers and got clauses in leases drafted to 
reverse the presumption of law and 
continue the old state of things. The 
result was that the Act, instead of bene- 
fiting the farmers, told against them, and 
produced an increase in the preserva- 
tion of game. Experience had shown 
that it was best to let the tenants pro- 
tect themselves, and, ‘therefore, the Bill 
adopted the course best calculated to 
roduce contentment as between land- 
ords and tenants. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, there 
was perfect concurrence on both sides of 
the House in the opinion that the over- 
production of hares and rabbits was a 
nuisance and must be abated, and they 
were now in council in order to consider 
what would be the best means of abate- 
ment. This ought not to be a Party 
question, but one of plain common sense; 
and to show that he had no thought of 
Party in the matter, he might mention 
that for many years he had waged im- 

lacable war, and successfully, against 
ees and rabbits on a tract of sandy, 
heathery woodland, from which his farms 
were invaded. He simply looked at this 
as a practical question. He regarded the 
question, not from a legal point of view 
in regard to contract, nor from any 
position of high political principle, but 
simply as a question how far the mea- 
sure was calculated to effect the object 
in view; and he wished to discuss the 
plain practical consideration of whether 
or not the Bill was calculated to do all 
the good it proposed to do—and here, 
he must say, he rose from the perusal of 
it with feelings of disappointment. He 
had virtually exterminated the hares and 
rabbits on his own tract of about 2,000 
acres of woodland, and upon his farms. 
He had done so by keeping the owner- 
ship of them wholly in his own hands, 
and never letting his tenants kill them, 
except in company with his keepers. 
Thus, having the responsibility, he 
spared no trouble, and the result was 
the success which he had indicated It 
was curious that he had not seen the 
Bill in the hands of hon. Members during 
the debate, and he had not heard it 
quoted from; he should therefore open 
it, and speak from it as his text. His 
objection to it was that, whereas suc- 
cessful legislation ought to be built 
on the principle of a reciprocal trust, 
this Bill was constructed on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal mistrust—on the 
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idea that occupier and tenant must be 
antagonistic and hostile to each other. 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. Fowler), in his able speech, had 
said that he represented the third party 
—the consumer. Supposing a question 
were to arise in the district which the 
hon. Member represented between the 
mineowners and the labourers, and he 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) were to get up 
and say that both parties had been 
heard, but that he claimed to represent 
the consumers. What would the hon. 
Member say to that? He could not see 
much distinction between the two cases. 
His first objection to the Bill was that it 
was constructed on the principles of gene- 
ral distrust, being drawn up so as tocreate 
a condition of antagonistic properties 
and jarring jurisdictions. It bestowed 
on the tenant a delusive property in a 
commodity which it prevented him from 
using to his own comfort and for his own 
material benefit, by disposing of it to the 
purchaser who haé the strongest interest 
in offering the most paying price for the 
article. Another objection was that the 
Bill interfered with that simplicity of 
machinery at which we had always 
hitherto aimed. It was said in the Bill 
that there should be equal property in 
ground game in both landlord and 
tenant. But, having created that kind 
of property, the Bill went on to make 
regulations whereby the enjoyment of 
the property was restricted as far as pos- 
sible. In all the speeches he had heard 
that evening he did not think that he 
had heard any hon. Member systemati- 
cally refer to the Bill. All the speakers 
had dealt with the subject in a general 
way. He would, therefore, venture 
to read extracts of the Bill to the House. 
The hon. Member then criticized the 
language of the Bill. It was absurd 
to give the tenant a property in the 
game, and then forbid his selling or 
letting that property. He supposed it 
wold: be said that the Legislature never 
intended such a law to be strictly carried 
out, and that the tenant would, as a 
matter of fact, sometimes let or sell the 
ground game, sub rosd, even to his land- 
lord. That bargain might be loyally 
carried out during the parties’ lives; but 
could it be observed by executors, if the 
vendor of the right died, however much 
they might desire to fufil honourable, 
no less than legal obligations. We 
come now to the provisions of the Bill. It 
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was said that the tenant might kill the 
game by his agent. Who would be the 
tenant’s agent for the purpose? Why, 
speaking practically as a landowner, a 
conserver of game, and a destroyer of 
rabbits, he would tell them he believed 
that the general class of agents who 
would be employed by the tenants to 
trap the rabbite would be a village 
poacher on the loose; who else would 
accept the office of rabbit agent to a 
farmer? It was not a post which any 
man of refinement would accept. The way 
in which this agent would set to work 
would be very simple; wherever he 
saw a hole in a hedge he would put a 
snare in it, and his hon. Friend might 
be sure he would not be very careful to 
distinguish between fur and feathers, 
between two legs and four, in what was 
caught by his traps. It came to this, 
that the question of hares and rabbits 
was one of finance and of political 
economy ; but it was also a question 
which went deeply into social matters, 
and he objected to the Bill because he 
believed it would interfere with that 
manly love of sport which was the basis 
of so much which was best in the English 
character. If they succeeded in passing it, 
they would bring a house tumbling about 
their ears they had no ideaof. He was 


in favour of hares and rabbits legisla- 


tion; but he objected to the line drawn by 
people who were much too wise, learned, 
and philosophical to think of such trivial 
matters as human nature or common 
sense. Another objection to the Bill 
was that there was no regulation as to 
the time at which these hares and 
rabbits were to be killed ; and the squire, 
with a party of his friends, might be 
entering one end of a field after his 
partridges, and find the farmer and 
his ‘‘ agent” busily engaged in carry- 
ing out the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament in the same field, by snar- 
ing their rabbits. They would, of course, 
frighten the partridges, and he wondered 
what the squire’s feelings would be then. 
If they multiplied that case by hundreds, 
or thousands, or millions, they would get 
some idea of the amount of discontent that 
would be created. It would not pay to 
set the squires and farmers against each 
other. It would not pay when they were 
coming more together now than before. 

Laughter from the Ministerial Benches. | 

es, they were. The squire of the last 
century was one who would drink at the 
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public-house ; but the illiterate squire 
was now dying out, and they were all 
getting superior and very much better 
educated. Did anyone imagine that the 
squire of the last century would have 
been able to pass the 4th Standard ? 
Even the new Liberalism of the modern 
time would feel that the Tory squire, 
however benighted, had at least some 
sense of self-interest about him, and that 
amount of self-interest would teach him 
that, with rents gone;down, and with all 
the troubles of the present time about 
him, he must make himself the friend of 
the farmers, and get as much from them 
as they were able to give. Therefore, it 
stood to reason, in his eyes, that it could 
not be good policy to be put in antago- 
nism with the tenants. There had of 
late been paragraphs almost innumer- 
able in the newspapers announcing 
abatements of rent, and these meant 
that the land was not paying. It was, 
therefore, advisable to take steps which 
would unite the landowners and their 
tenants, and bind them together as 
men who, though partners in a common 
misfortune, would be sharers in a 
common prosperity. The Conservatives 
had been described by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill as ‘‘ the stupid Party ;” but even 
the stupid Party knew the difference 
between starvation and the certainty 
of having a meal. He could not for a 
moment admit that there was any force 
in the argument of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton in favour of concurrent 
jurisdiction over these animals, because 
it would simply be to create two antago- 
nistic jurisdictions, It simply meant 
chaos, and nothing but chaos. He hoped 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment would listen to reason, and, 
taking good advice, would delay the at- 
eg to pass a Bill of this kind through 
the House. Whatever legislation should 
be carried, it ought not to have the foun- 
dation upon which the Hares and Rab- 
bits Bill was raised. Parliament would 
settle the question—Parliament, indeed, 
ought to settle the question—but there 
was no reason why this should be done 
precisely on the lines of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s measure. He 
had watched the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman for many years, and had seen 
his ideas grow, develop, and expand; 
and he would not do him the injustice to 
suppose that he was going to be re- 
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actionary on this Bill. He hoped that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, with 
the eminent candour which was his dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, would rise 
and confess himself in fault. The noble 
Lord the Member for Barnstaple (Vis- 
count Lymington) had frightened the 
House, early in the evening, by the pre- 
diction that if they did not pass this Bill 
it would become an Election cry. When- 
ever it had been said of any question 
that it would become a Party cry, he had 
always noticed that it was in about the 
last Session of a Parliament; and when 
such a trusted Member of a Party as was 
the noble Lord ventured upon such an 
announcement, he felt himself bound to 
perceive that an event was looming near. 
In that case, probably, the cry on which 
the Government would go to the country 
would be ‘‘ No hares and rabbits abated.” 
He really did hope the Goverment would 
think over the matter twice, and take 
another Session for bringing in a more 
perfect Hares and Rabbits Bill before 
they dissolved Parliament. He trusted, 
whether it were so or not, that the matter 
would be fought out in the good humour 
which had marked the discussion hitherto, 
and that it would be acknowledged that 
this measure did not provide the only 
remedy available. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT, who had the follow- 
ing Notice upon the Paper, which he was 
prevented, by the Forms of the House, 
from moving :— 


‘That, in the opinion of this House, until 
hares and rabbits be entirely withdrawn from 
the protection of the Game Laws, it is ex- 
pedient that the Law should refuse to occupiers 
of land the right to make such binding con- 
tracts as may seem good to them with reference 
to the preservation or destruction of all ground 
game upon the land in their occupation ; ”’ 


said, that it ought to be satisfactory to 
the right hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
Treasury Bench, that, at all events, the 
views of the unreasoning and unlimited 
game preservers had not been presented 
to the House that evening. He con- 
sidered that reformers on this subject 
might well congratulate themselves that 
the House was unanimously of opinion 
that there was a grievance which it 
was desirable to remedy. Although all 
agreed that some remedy was necessary, 
hon. Members did not appear by any 
means so unanimous as to the best means 
to beadopted to bring about the object de- 
sired. He could not go quite to the 
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length of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Beresford Hope), who said that, without 
sport, our soldiers would lose their 
Rectiacieiis energy ; because he con- 
sidered that whether our soldiers and 
sailors were able to enjoy rabbit-shooting 
or not, they would still display that 
courage for which they were so dis- 
tinguished. For his own part, he did 
not see that it mattered very much whe- 
ther or not two or three years hence 
there was a single rabbit or hare left in 
this country. He thought we could get 
on very well without them; and he con- 
sidered that it was perfectly unfair for 
hon. Gentlemen to insist upon the pre- 
servation of their sports, when it was 
shown that those sports were detri- 
mental to the agricultural industry. In 
his opinion, sports must give way to 
business. He most thoroughly agreed 
with the Government in the attempt 
they were making to remedy the griev- 
ance which undoubtedly existed; but 
still he could not say that he liked the 
remedy which they had chosen. He 
considered that it had been too little 
noticed that the ground game, with 
which the House was now dealing, stood 
upon a very exceptional footing. They 
were not in the position of other wild 
animals, like stoats, and weasels, and so 
on; but they were especially favoured, 
and the question was whether that 
favoured condition should be continued 
or not, and he thought with the right 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand) 
that that protection should now be with- 
drawn. He considered that hares and 
rabbits should take their chance with 
other wild animals in this country, and 
that they should be withdrawn from the 
Game List. When the withdrawal of 
this ground game was suggested, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State forthe Home Depart- 
ment said that it was but drawing a red 
herring across the scent ; but surely that 
right hon. and learned Gentleman should 
have conferred with his Colleagues 
before he made that statement, because 
the proposal to withdraw hares and 
rabbits from the Game List was an old 
pcepeel Some of the right hon. and 
earned Gentleman’s own aces in 
days gone by had urged that this was 
the true remedy ; oT he felt sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, with the 
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consistency for which they all so highly 
res pected him, would use the same w 

he used in the draft Report which he 
drew up for the Committee that sat many 
years ago on the question. In that Re- 
port, he recommended the entire repeal 
of the Game Laws, believing that the 
ordinary law of trespass was amply 
sufficient to protect the owners and 
occupiers of land. When, therefore, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
now suggested that if they abolished 
the Game Laws as far as hares and 
rabbits were concerned, it would be 
necessary, for that reason, to introduce 
a strict trespass law to preserve the crops 
of the tenant, he was at issue, not merely 
with inexperienced Members of the 
House, but with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster as well. The important ques- 
tion was, what view was to be taken of 
ground game? Were they to be looked 
upon as a nuisance which it was not de- 
sirable to increase, or which it was desir- 
able to put down? And he should like 
to elicit from right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench, whether or not 
they proposed to increase or decrease the 
quantity of ground game? For his 
part, he thought the quantity should be 
diminished, for it would be for the ad- 
vantage of the country if we had much 
less of it; but he did not feel at all sure 
that the proposals of the Government 
would bring about that desirable result. 
He could not forget that for Ireland, 
last Session, an Act of Parliament was 
actually passed with the special purpose 
of increasing the quantity of hares and 
rabbits. It was supported by the most 
advanced section of the Irish Represen- 
tatives. The Preamble said—‘‘ Where- 
as hares constitute an important article 
of human food, it is desirable that 
the stock should not be decreased” 
—or something to that effect; and so, 
from 20th April to 20th August, it was 
made a penal offence for either landlords 
or tenants to kill, or attempt to kill, a 
hare in Ireland. Legislation like that 
appeared absolutely inconsistent with 
the lepelation now proposed. More- 
over, there was a paragraph in yester- 
day’s Zimes, which, he must confess, had 
thoroughly startled him; because, if it 
was correct, it represented that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was willin 
to incorporate an Amendment in the Bi 
for the preservation of hares and rabbits 
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during the breeding season. Ata meet- 
ing of salesmen in Leadenhall Market, 
a letter, purporting to be from the right 
hon. oat learned Gentleman, was read, 
expressing a willingness to introduce 
such a provision in the Bill, not merely 
because it was inhuman to destroy 
animals in the breeding season, but be- 
cause it was well known that their flesh 
rs that period was not fit for human 
ood. 

Smr WILLIAM HAROOURT: I can 
only tell my hon. Friend that I never 
wrote such a letter. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT was very glad to 
hear that statement from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, for he could 
scarcely conceive that he had done what 
was said. There was a clause in the 
Bill to the following effect :— 

“Every agreement, condition, or arrange- 
ment... . which gives to such occupier any 
advantage in consideration of his forbearing to 
exercise such right . . . . shall be void.” 
Now, he wished to look at that practi- 
cally. The landlord, it might be sup- 
posed, being very anxious to preserve 
his game, proposed to the tenant to re- 
duce his rent, say, by £50, on condition 
that the latter should keep up the ground 
game. Was it consistent with honesty 
that if a tenant had kept up the ground 
game on his farm, and had suffered loss 
thereby on the faith of his lendlord’s 
promise to repay him £50 at tie end of 
the year—was it reasonable that a dis- 
honest landlord or his successor should 
be able to tell the tenant to go about 
his business? These were the practical 
meanings of the words of the clause— 
that the landlord, if dishonest, should 
be able to throw any such bargain as he 
had mentioned to the winds. That, 
he thought, was described by the hon. 
Member for Stroud, in hardly too strong 
language, as positively immoral. It 
was difficult to see that a bargain once 
made, if it came into a Court of Law, 
should not be looked upon as a bargain. 
This was, however, not the only case in 
which hardship occurred. Again and 
again people came before the Courts of 
Law complaining that they had been 
compelled by competition to enter into 
bargains of the kind. Take, for in- 
stance, building contracts. It constantly 
happened that builders entered into 
contracts to perform a very considerable 
amount of work, with the stipulation 
that they should not be paid until the 
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architect’s certificate had been obtained. 
Well, it often happened that after a 
builder had done a considerable amount 
of work, in fulfilment of his contract, 
because it did not fulfil the entire re- 
quirements of it, the architect refused to 
certify, the meaning of which was that 
he could not be paid for his work. That 
was a matter of every-day experience. 
If it was asked why had a builder en- 
tered into such unreasonable contracts, 
he would tell you that, if he did not, 
someone else would, because of the com- 
petition in the market. Again, it was 
supposed by the promoters of the Bill 
that it put farmers and landlords in an 
equal position as regarded game; but 
he begged to state the Bill did nothing 
of the kind. The landlord could deal 
with the game as he liked; but the case 
was different with the tenant. The 
tenant, by this Bill, was told that he 
was not to use his right in the way of 
sport. For that reservation he saw no 
reason whatever. If he had a concur- 
rent right in the game, he did not see why 
he should not have as large a right as 
the landlord. He objected, indeed, most 
strongly to the restriction put upon the 
tenant by the definition of the word 
“agent” in the Bill. A tenant, say, 
had a great quantity of ground game 
running about which he wanted to kill; 
and what more natural than for him to 
ask a neighbouring farmer to come over 
and help im to killthem? But he was 
only to be allowed to kill by means of 
his paid servants, or by persons living in 
his household and ‘actually resident on 
the land. That seemed to him to mili- 
tate against the whole principle which 
ought to be at the bottom of the Bill— 
that hares and rabbits should be kept 
down for the public advantage—because 
this limitation went on the theory that it 
was desirable to keep them up in the 
interests of sport. He might also say 
that he felt strongly that any Bill which 
was to give satisfaction to rational people 
ought to come into operation at the same 
time throughout the whole of the coun- 
try. It was utterly absurd to his mind 
that a bargain should be a good bargain 
on one side of the hedge, and not on the 
other. Therefore, he hoped that in 
Committee the Government would see it 
fit to introduce some provision to remedy 
this defect. Of course, something in the 
nature of compensation would have to be 
taken account of. Inan enormous num- 
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ber of cases the compensation would be 
merely nominal; but, at the same time, 
it would be far better, as he had said, 
that the Bill should come into operation 
at the same time throughout the country. 

Mr. RODWELL said, he wished to 
say a few words on this question, which 
engaged almost as much attention in 
the House as it did out-of-doors. Al- 
though the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Brand) had thrown some disparage- 
ment on the Chambers of Agriculture 
throughout the country, he could assure 
that hon. Gentleman that the experi- 
ence he (Mr. Rodwell) had had in tra- 
velling through parts of East Suffolk 
with his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Barne) who now represented 
that district, had given him an ample 
opportunity of judging what the feel- 
ings of the farmers were on the Game 
Question. He was perfectly satisfied 
that the grievance was one which could 
no longer be trifled with, and that the 
farmers were determined that the evil 
should be put down, which had existed 
too long. He had himself spent nearly 
the whole of his life in a sporting 
county ; he had seen the evil growing, 
and he was sure the day had arrived for 
some settlement by legislative interfer- 
ence. The only question, therefore, was 
as to the shape which the remedy was to 
take. He believed that the evil which 
did exist was owing to the excesses and 
selfishness of a few; for he should be 
unwilling to be understood as repre- 
senting that the landlords, as a body, 
required legislative interference. Speak- 
ing from his own experience, he could 
say that on the greatest estates, where 
the finest shooting was to be found, no- 
thing like difficulty arose ; but difficul- 
ties did arise where the shooting was let 
over the head of the tenant to men who 
paid an exorbitant price for it, and who 
cared nothing whatever for him. The 
present state of things was so contrary 
to public policy—one man being injured 
by the act of another—that he did not 
hesitate to say there ought, if necessary, 
to be interference with freedom of con- 
tract. He believed the settlement of the 
question would be as great a benefit to 
landlords as to tenants, for the good 
landlords were suffering with the bad; 
and throughout the last General Election 
all the landlords were held up to odium 
and maligned by those who made it 
their business to set the tenants against 
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the landlords. Now, the question was, 
what was the settlement to be? As for 
compensation, he agreed with every 
word that had been said against it. He 
believed compensation to be utterly 
worthless, and that, after compensation 
had been given or attempted to be given, 
the irritation would not cease. Com- 
pensation would rather slough than heal 
the sore. Further than that, the state 
of ground game ought to be such that 
no tenant ought to have a claim upon 
the landlord for it. Prevention, not a 
remedy, was what he advocated. Ifthe 
tenants chose to destroy the game, they 
cught to be at liberty to destroy it, if 
they had taken the land for purposes 
of cultivation. With regard to taking 
hares and rabbits out of the category of 

ame, as proposed by the hon. Member for 
Stroud, he thought it would be very diffi- 
cult to degrade them to the condition of 
rats; forso long as people would eat hares 
and rabbits there would always be a de- 
mand for them. Ifthey attempted to do 
so, they would have to introduce such a 
stringent law of trespass as the spirit of 
the day would not endorse; andit would 
be a great curse to have the temptation 
offered to the poaching community to 
enter upon other people’s land at all 
times for the purpose of catching ground 
game. It was a striking thing to ob- 
serve what unanimity there was—first, 
with regard to the grievance; and, 
secondly, with regard to the necessity 
for some legislative interference. He 
had heard no suggestion for the settle- 
ment of the question, except that which 
was contained in the Bill, The only 
objection that had been raised to it was 
its interference with freedom of contract. 
Freedom of contract depended upon the 
right of everybody to do as he liked with 
his own; but if a person did what he 
liked, he must take care that he hurt 
nobody else. Freedom of contract had 
been interfered with in many cases on 
grounds of public policy. A man could 
not dispose of his labour just as he 
pleased. He need not repeat the statutes 
already referred to. Would anyone say 
that where the landlord had an unrea- 
sonable quantity of ground game that 
the tenant, who suffered injustice and 
injury on that account, should not be 
relieved? Nobody denied that injury was 
suffered, and, therefore, he would like 
to hear any hon. Gentleman suggest 
some other remedy than that which was 
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proposed in the Bill. Did not the Com- 
mittee, over which the late Mr. Ward 
Hunt presided, recommend more or less 
interference with freedom of contract? 
If the Committee said that compensa- 
tion ought to be given, that clauses 
ought to be introduced into contracts, 
was not that interference with freedom 
of contract? He was sorry to differ 
from others for whose opinion he had the 
greatest respect; but, looking at the 
question in all its bearings, he believed 
there was no other mode of dealing with 
it than on the principle which was con- 
tained in the Bill. He would, there- 
fore, give his support to the Bill, subject 
to certain Amendments that would do 
away with the practical objections to it, 
because he looked upon it as a Bill to 
enable tenants to protect themselves 
from the injustice of bad landlords, 
while good landlords would be left in 
the same position as before. It had 
been said that this Bill would be of the 
greatest injury to sporting; and some 
newspapers had published letters full of 
ridiculous suggestions, and arguing that 
if the Bill passed there would be no more 
sport all over England. Nothing could 
be more unfounded ; it was a libel on the 
tenants to say that they would interfere 
with the amusements of their landlords. 
It was always in their power to do so 
whenever the landlords went out shoot- 
ing, for all that had to be done was to 
send out small parties of men in various 
directions to spoil the sport; but the 
tenants never did, and never would do 
so. In his own neighbourhood, the 
tenants thought that the Bill was not 
necessary, if only they had good land- 
lords. It simply gave them the power 
of protecting themselves in cases in 
which protection was wanted. It did 
not follow that they need exercise the 
power—and, although a contract valid 
in law could not be made, an honourable 
engagement would answer any purpose. 
With a few practical Amendments, Fs 
fore, the Bill would be a settlement of the 
question, and would inflict no hardshi 
on sportsmen. Again, it had been a | 
that the Bill would greatly lower the 
letting value of country houses. To that 
contention he attached no importance 
whatever. If the value of country houses 
depended on the amount of game that 
could be raised on the estate at the ex- 
pa of the tenant, the system of letting 
ouses for sporting purposes could not 
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be abolished too soon. It was no better 
than a plan for enriching the landlord 
at the expense of the tenant. He had 
no sympathy with such landlords, though 
it was not to be supposed that men of 
that kind were very numerous. The 
Bill wanted only a few practical Amend- 
ments to be satisfactory ; and, that being 
the case, he hoped that it might be read 
a second time without a division. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that some 
hon. Members had said that it would 
have been better if the recommendations 
of the Committee on the Game Laws 
had been adopted, rather than that this 
Bill should have been introduced. He 
would point out, in the first place, that 
the late Government was in Office six 
years without dealing with the Report 
of that Committee. It was his opinion 
that it would not be possible to arrange 
any scheme of compensation in respect 
of the ravages of game at tuis time, 
whether or not it might have been pos- 
sible soon after the Committee had re- 
ported. In his opinion, it was not pos- 
sible to measure compensation properly. 
If a valuation were taken as the basis, 
that valuation would have to be made 
on two or three occasions, both when 
the corn was coming up and when it 
was growing ; and he believed that it 
would be a most mischievous arrange- 
ment to encourage a system of valuation 
for compensation between landlord and 
tenant. Besides, there was another still 
stonger reason for abandoning the idea 
of compensation. Compensation was 
suggested at a time when the profits of 
farming were very different from what 
they were now ; and arrangements which 
might have settled the question for some 
time, if taken up by the Government 
soon after the Report of the Committee, 
would hardly meet the case now. The 
whole circumstances surrounding agri- 
culture now were very different from 
what they were then. It should be borne 
in mind that this question of game 
damage had become not only a question 
of money, but one of sentiment. With 
respect to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard) with regard to freedom of 
contract, he must say that he did not go 
the same length as the hon. Gentleman. 
He stated that freedom of contract 
between landlord and tenant did not 
exist, and was illusory. If that assertion 
were examined, he thought it would be 
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found to be erroneous. It was contended 
by the hon. Member that when a tenant 
went and took a farm—a man, perhaps 
with £5,000 to £15,000 capital—he was 
not a free agent, and that he was not as 
much, as any other man, trying to make a 
bargain. If that was his hon. Friend’s 
contention, he could not follow him. 
That, again, was not the only question 
upon which the tenant bargained with his 
landlord. Was the State to step in on 
the question of hedgerow timber ; or was 
the State to interfere with the question 
of draining, or building, or with regard 
torent? If men with a capital of from 
£5,000 to £15,000 were to lose the power 
to make bargains, where were they going 
to stop, and why should they not inter- 
fere with bargains by other persons? 
And, again, if a farmer was in such a 
position in dealing with his landlord 
that he required protection, in what 
position was the labourer who dealt with 
the farmer? He very much doubted 
whether the hon. Member really in- 
tended to use that argument. He would 
tell him why, for he followed his con- 
tention ; and he considered that freedom 
of contract applied in this way—that the 
two parties should be free agents in 
the contract then made, but that there 
should be some means of seeing that 
the contract was carried out and enforced. 
It was there that the tenant was not 
a free agent. The hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Brand) admitted that there 
was a minority who abused the law as 
it at present stood. Everyone knew of 
cases where men had taken farms on 
lease with a small head of game upon 
them, but that that ground game had 
been increased against them eorencds, 
and that they had no practical remedy. 
It might be that this was only a small 
minority; but if it were shown that 
there was a minority that abused the 
law, then it was right to legislate to pre- 
vent such abuse. All that was to be 
said upon that was, that the offending 
minority had drawn down the punish- 
ment for its sins not only upon itself, 
but upon the unoffending majority. 
They must legislate to prevent the mi- 
nority doing contrary to what was just 
and right. How would the Bill work 
in practice? It was admitted on all 
hands that where ground game was 
moderate in extent, and where the rela- 
tions between owner and occupier were 
such as ought to exist, that there this 
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Bill would make very little difference. 
He did not suppose that the occupiers of 
land in England were going to set to 
work where the game was moderate in 
extent to kill it down, in order to incon- 
venience or annoy their landlords. There- 
lations between landlord and tenant were 
such that he hoped that this would not 
be the case, for there were a great many 
other questions between landlord and 
tenant besides that of game. The tenant 
was not likely, in his opinion, to set 
himself to work to annoy his landlord, 
or to sever the friendly feeling which at 
present existed. He did not think it 
was possible, whatever law was passed, 
to Boake bargains between landlord 
and tenant, where each party was satis- 
fied with the bargain. Fre believed the 
Bill would only come into operation 
where a man was smarting under a harsh 
and unjust increase in the amount of 
greg game. Having said so much 
or the Bill, he desired to make a sug- 
estion to the right hon. and learned 

entleman the pate Secretary in no 
hostile spirit. He did think that his 
right hon. and learned Friend was 
really overstepping what was necessary 
in this Bill. If they altered the law, 
the landlord ought to be placed in as 
good a position as the tenant. All that 
was required was that the tenant should 
be allowed to kill the ground game. He 
knew that an ingenious answer had 
been given to that suggestion by saying 
that the landlord was in no worse posi- 
tion since this Bill than before. But 
would he be in as good a position as the 
tenant? They could not alter the posi- 
tion of two parties to a bargain without 
making one party get the worst of it. 
In his opinion, it was not wise to force 
the landlord in all cases to preserve 
game. Wherever the landlord was 
willing to surrender the game, it was 
unwise to encourage him by statute to 
preserve. He thought that, taking a 
wider view, it might be said that such 
an interference between landlord and 
tenant was unwise, on the ground of 
public policy. It was not a desirable 
thing, in the interests of the community, 
that too much ground game should exist 
on the land. Anyone who understood 
this question must know that there was 
a danger of the tenant farmer keeping 
as much ground game as the landlord. 
He thought that the landlords should be 
empowered by law to put down ground 
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game. He should like to know whether 
his right hon. and learned Friend had 
not gone beyond what was necessary in 
the Bill? He was always ready to con- 
tend that the occupier was entitled to 
protect himself from the ravages of 
ground game; but, in order to enable 
him to do so, the Bill gave him the 
sporting right. It seemed to him that 
that was quite a different question. He 
thought his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary had mixed 
up two things. He had mixed up the 
sporting right with the right to keep 
down the increase of ground game. He 
was quite ready to give the tenant the 
right to protect himself against the 
ravages of ground game; but he did not 
think he was entitled to be given the 
sporting right. If the sporting right 
were given to the tenant, there could be 
no doubt that, sooner or later, he would 
have to pay for it. He did not say that 
the payment would be obtained vin- 
dictively; but he was quite sure that 
if the sporting right was handed over 
now, at the next change of tenancy the 
right would have to be paid for. They 
could not transfer a valuable right from 
one man to another without incurring 
the necessity that, sooner or later, the 
persons to whom it was given would 
have to pay for it. Moreover, the sport- 
ing right had never been asked for by 
those who demanded that the tenant 
farmer should be given the right to kill 
the ground game. He very much 
doubted whether the sporting right had 
ever been asked for on the behalf of the 
farmers ; and then, if it had been asked 
for, he doubted whether it ought to be 
given. There were many cases were 
complete power could be given to the 
farmer to protect himself against the 
ravages of ground game, without giving 
him—what would be an annoyance to his 
landlord—the sporting right. There 
were half-a-dozen ways in whivh ground 
game could be killed, some of them very 
homely indeed. It was possible to leave 
it open to the tenant to protect himself 
by those means, which would be quite 
ample, without taking away from the 
landlord the sporting right. He would 
venture to suggest that the effect of 
dealing with this question in the manner 
in which it was proposed should be 
taken into consideration, It was the 
effect of this measure upon those ques- 
tions which would arise in the future 
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which, he thought, should be most care- 
fully considered. If they were to deal 
in the future with questions affecting 
the land, it was necessary for Parlia- 
ment to call upon landowners to make 
a sacrifice. there was a feeling that 
the Government was dealing unjustly 
with landlords by this Bill, distrust 
would be created on the part of the 
landlord. He supported the principle 
of this Bill most thoroughly, and he en- 
tirely agreed that the tenant ought to 
have the power to protect himself 
against the ravages of ground game; 
but he certainly hoped that the Govern- 
ment would consider whether it was 
wise to give him that power in the man- 
ner proposed by the Bill. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
he begged to move the adjournment of 
the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Lord John Manners.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that there 
would be an opportunity for discussing 
the principle of this Bill at another 
stage of that period of the Session. He 
thought that they might finish the de- 
bate on the second reading that night. 
If there should be an adjournment, when 
debates of this kind were going on on 
the 29th of July, there was certain to be 
a prolongation of the Session. It would 
be objectionable to make an unreason- 
able addition to the Session, and if that 
could be avoided he thought it would be 
well. He hoped that this Motion would 
be withdrawn, as he thought that, if he 
were not mistaken, the sense of the 
House was against it, and, on the part 
of the Government, he should resist it. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
it must have been obvious to everyone 
who had been present during the debate 
that it had excited a great deal of in- 
terest, not only on that side but upon 
both sides of the House. They had seen, 
on several occasions, great competition 
for catching the eye of Mr..Speaker. 
There were still a great many hon. Mem- 
bers who had a right to be heard upon 
this subject, and who had not yet had an 
opportunity of speaking. He thought it 
would be quite reasonable that they 
should allow those hon. Members to 
state their views. He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter that he knew a considerable number 
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of Gentlemen on that side who were 
anxious to take this opportunity of ad- 
dressing the House. ey were in this 
position—that they could not give a vote 
upon this question without explaining 
the motives which induced them to do it. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree to the adjournment. 

Cotonet KINGSCOTE said, that he 
should second the appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister not 
to oppose the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary had said 
that he would carry the measure through 
the House. Some hon. Members might 
sit in that House to support him later 
on in the Session, and they would then 
have a chance of expressing their opi- 
nions upon the Bill; but as he (Colonel 
Kingscote) should not be present, and 
yet wished to express his opinion upon 
the second reading, he hoped that the 
adjournment would be consented to. 

. LABOUCHERE said, that hither- 
to the debate had been carried on by 
hon. Gentlemen connected with land. 
They had only had one perfectly sound 
speech—namely, that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. Fowler). 
If the debate came to an end, then it 
would go forth that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had been supported in his measure in a 
most grudging spirit. Hehadan Amend- 
ment upon the Paper; and he would 
venture to say—though, perhaps, it was 
his parental affection—that it was the 
very best Amendment that ie 
upon the Paper. Some hon. Members 
attacked the principles of the Bill, but 
he did not. On the contrary, his anxiety 
was that the principles should have a 
far wider scope than at present. For 
his own part, as he seldom got to bed 
till between 3 and 4 in the morning, he 
was ready to sit there some hours later 
and discuss the Bill; but he hardly 
thought that the House would listen 
with the attention which he humbly 
suggested that those who wished to sup- 
port the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, also those 
who wished to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that they considered 
the sole defect of the Bill was that it did 
not go far enough, were entitled to, 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT said, 
that it had been alleged on the other 
side that the Government sought to pass 
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this Bill through both Houses like a 
dose of castor oil. But, if successful in 
this House, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary might 
be less successful in ‘ another place.” 
He hoped that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would allow the debate to be 
adjourned. 
rR. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
hoped the debate would be continued. 
If, however, the Prime Minister were 
forced to adjourn it, he trusted that it 
would be resumed on Saturday, so that 
those who were anxious to speak at 
length upon the Bill might have an op- 
portunity of beginning at 12 o’clock. 
GenERAL BURNABY said, about 18 
years ago he entered into agreements 
with the occupiers of his land, which 
contained clauses that had worked ex- 
tremely well. The one was to the effect 
that a certain sum should be set off in 
the agreement for the damage done by 
hares and rabbits, showing the price 
deducted from the rent for the purpose of 
providing for theirfood. The other was 
a clause, by which the occupier, by 
giving notice, could rid himself of the 
hares and rabbits in consideration of 
paying, during the continuance of his 
occupancy, the sum so set off. He was 
extremely anxious that the debate should 
be adjourned, in order that the question 
of freedom of contract, as well as that of 
freedom in contract, might be discussed. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could not see why the House should 
adjourn at half-past 12. Having regard 
to the late period of the Session, he 
thought that the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate was one which, if the 
Government consented to it, would be 
thoroughly misunderstood throughout 
the country. They had a strong reason 
for dissenting from the Motion, because 
they had heard that the object of hon. 
Members opposite was to defeat the Bill 
by obstruction. He was delighted to 
hear from hon. Members opposite that 
this rumour was entirely false, and that 
there was nothing which they desired so 
much as to facilitate the passage of the 
Bill, and that the measure was to receive 
a considerable amount of support from 
the other side of the House. Under these 
circumstances, he did not see why the 
Bill should not be read a second time 
that night. Everybody knew that in 
going into Committee there would be 
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express their sewer Very few hon. 
Members who had spoken that evening 
had opposed the principle of the Bill; 
isdeod, he had never heard a debate in 
which, upon the whole, so unanimous 
an expression of opinion had been given 
in favour of the principle of the measure 
under discussion. There had only been, 
so far as he knew, two speeches delivered 
that evening in opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill—namely, the speech of 
the hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand) 
and that of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell); although 
many speakers had expressed opinions 
in favour of modification of the Bill 

He remembered the late 
inister, when Leader of the 
House, a. the effeminate habits 
into which the House had fallen in his 
time, with regard to early adjournments ; 
and really he did not think that the hon. 
and gallant Member for Gloucestershire 
(Colonel Kingscote) need adjourn the 
debate simply because he desired to ex- 
press his opinion, which, of course, every- 
one liked to hear, but which could be 
delivered very well at that reasonable 
hour. It was quite impossible for the 
Government to assent to the adjourn- 
ment, because it would be thought that 
they were parties to the plan for defeat- 
ing the Bill. He hoped, therefore, the 
debate would be continued. 

Mr. BRAND said, that, being respon- 
sible for the Amendment before the 
House, he wished to state that, so far 
as he was personally concerned, he had 
no intention to obstruct the measure. 
He thought there was much reason in 
the arguments of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site in favour of the adjournment of the 
debate, inasmuch as although the Bill 
was the principle measure of the Govern- 
ment, and had been mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech, there had only been 
that one night’s debate upon it. It was 
true that the measure had been before 
the House on the Motion for second 
reading upon a former occasion ; but the 
proceedings were then limited to the 
speech of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
felt it necessary to say one word with 
reference to a remark of the Home Secre- 
tary. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had told the House that there was 
an intention'on the part of those who 
opposed the Bill to defeat it by occupying 
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Ges. So far #, he was concerned he 


had never heard of anything of the kind, 
and was himself totally unconscious of 
any such intention. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 118 ; Noes 
255: Majority 137.—(Div. List No. 86.) 


proposed, ‘That the 
e 


Question again 
eft out stand part 


words proposed to 
of the Question.’’ 


Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he rose to 
move that this House do now adjourn. 
It was obvious that at that hour of the 
morning it was impossible to continue 
the discussion, especially after the re- 
marks made by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, who had 
indirectly, if not directly, charged ob- 
struction upon hon. Members who de- 
sired another opportunity for expressing 
their opinions upon the measure. He 
was afraid that hon. Members who had 
but a short acquaintance with the pro- 
ceedings of the House, hardly appre- 
ciated the meaning of the word ‘‘Obstruc- 
tion.” But he protested strongly against 
the use of such a word on the present 
occasion. He desired to know by what 
right it had been made use of on the 
occasion of the first night’s debate upon 
a measure of such importance as the 

resent, which had found its way into 

er Majesty’s most gracious Speech? 
The House had been reminded that it 
was the 29th of July; but whose fault 
was it that the Business of the House 
was so much in arrear? Were hon. 
Members, who wished to express their 
opinions upon another occasion, respon- 
sible for the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance (Ireland) Bill, which was the great 
reason for the delay which had occurred? 
The Bill involved great principles, and 
many hon. Members desired to address 
the House upon the principles involved ; 
therefore, it was only just and right 
that an opportunity for doing so should 
be afforded to them. It was obviously 
impossible that the opportunity could 
be given that morning, and he therefore 
moved the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. R. H. Paget.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the opinion 
of the House upon the last Motion had 
been so very decisively expressed, thathe 
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put it to hon. Gentlemen whether it 
were not a xvemly act to defer to the 
wish of the majority? In point of fact, 
Motions like that just poe were liable 
to be interpreted as devices for enabling 
the minority to overcome the majority. 
It was true that the Bili had been men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech ; but the 
Government would have to be very care- 
ful of the measures referred to in that 
way, if it were to be accepted as a prin- 
ciple that there must be more than one 
debate on the second reading of all 
measures so mentioned. He would 
only add that there was, on the part of 
the farmers throughout the country, a 
most lively interest in the progress of 
this measure; and he did not hesitate to 
say that, however innocent might be the 
motives of the hon. Member who made 
this Motion, and however little he 
might have obstruction in his mind, 
his conduct, and that of hon. Members 
who acted with him, would be misinter- 
preted, and, in his opinion, not wholly 
without grounds. Had the House been 
more nearly divided on the last occa- 
sion, he should have not thought further 
of resisting the adjournment of the de- 
bate; but, after so decisive a judgment 
of the House, and under circumstances 
that would appear to implicate the 
whole House, and to subject its conduct 
to misinterpretation, he could not as- 
sent to the Motion of the hon. Member. 
CotoneL ST said, that he 
rose with extreme diffidence to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter to consent to the debate being ad- 
journed. It had been evident, to those 
who had sat out that debate, that very 
great interest was taken in that subject. 
He had seen as many as nine or twelve 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House rise at one time and endeavour 
to catch the eye of Mr. Speaker. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would admit the justice of including him 
amongst those who had not at any time 
endeavoured to obstruct the Business of 
the House. But speaking not only for 
himself, but for other hon. Gentlemen 
around him, he would earnestly entreat 
the right hon. Gentleman to re-consider 
the decision he had announced, and to 
consider whether he would not really 
rather retard than further the progress 
of the measure by compelling them to go 
on that evening. The question raised 
by this Bill had excited great interest 
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throughout the country, and there were 
many shades of opinion with to 
it. He did not think that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had the slightest occasion to 
complain of anything that had taken 
place in the discussion. He did not 
think that there had been any unneces- 
sary attempts to take up the time of the 
House, or to repeat arguments pre- 
viously advanced ; but there was a great 
difference of opinion in different locali- 
ties, and there were different shades of 
opinion. There were many points upon 
which hon. Members wished to express 
not only their own views, but also those 
of persons who were connected with 
land in the localities which they repre- 
sented, He knew that that was the 
feeling to a very large extent upon that 
side of the House, and he believed it 
also existed on the other side. That 
being so, he trusted that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would take into 
consideration the spirit in which the 
Bill had been dealt with that evening, 
and remembering that if those who 
wished the discussion to be adjourned 
were a minority, they were a very 
strong minority, and that pushing the 
Bill on would rather retard than further 
its progress. 

RD ELOHO said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
again used, as an argument for inducing 
the House to proceed with the discussion 
of the Bill that evening, the influence 
which he alleged would be brought to 
bear outside the House. He had again 
appealed to the great motive of his Go- 
vernment—‘‘ fear of those outside the 
House.” It was to that that the right 
hon. Gentleman appealed, in order to 
settle the question with regard to an hon. 
Member taking his seat in the House. 
It was to that same motive “fear” that 
an appeal was made to the House to 
pass the Compensation for Disturbance 
(Ireland) Bill. And now to resist the 
demand to adjourn this discussion, in 
order to allow many hon. Members to 
address the Hov3e who had not had an 
opportunity of doing so, the right hon. 
Gentleman again had recourse to this 
motive ‘‘fear.”” This Bill raised ques- 
tions of no trifling moment, and, in prin- 
ciple, affected all iuterests in this country. 
It raised questions of free contract be- 
tween landlord and tenant. The prin- 
ciples involved in ‘this measure: were 
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of more serious importance even than 
those discussed in the Compensation for 
Disturbance (Ireland) Bill, and he 
trusted that they would receive strong 
support from the Front Opposition 
Bench in resisting any attempt to force 
a division upon the Main Question that 

ight. He trusted that the House would 
refuse to go on with the discussion that 
evening. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that he was one 
of 12 Members who rose at one time 
during this debate, and he certainly 
wished to “eprom his opinion upon the 
measure. or this reason, when the 
adjournment was moved, he voted for it. 
He hoped that the Prime Minister would 
consent to the Motion, because he had 
always found from his experience in that 
House that, whenever it was moved, it 
was impossible for the debate afterwards 
to proceed when upwards of 100 hon. 
Members voted in the minority. He 
would appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister to yield to the 
demand that had just been made. He 
would not vote for the Motion, lest by 
so doing he might be accused of ob- 
structing the proceedings ; but he really 
thought that it would be found impos- 
sible to go on with the debate with a 
strong minority indisposed to continue it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
thought it was a waste of time of the 
House to continue the discussion at that 
time. It' would be better for the Go- 
vernment to consent to the adjournment, 
rather than keep hon. Members listening 
to repeated Motions for adjournment. 

Mz. B. E. FITZPATRIOK said, that 
he begged to deny the statement that 
farmers were much interested in this 
question. He believed thatif the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) could poll the farmers of this 
country, he would find a great majority 
against him on this question. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 100; Noes 
254: Majority 154.—(Div. List, No. 
87.) 


Question again prpet “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Sr RICHARD MUSGRAVE said, 
at that late hour (half-past 1) it was im- 
possible to have a fair discussion upon 
so important a question as that before 
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the House. Only a few days he had 
received a resolution, passed at the 


Farmer’s Club of the county he had the 
honour to represent, against the Hares 
and Rabbits Bill. Many hon. Members 
who did not share the opinion of the 
Home Secretary were desirous of ex- 
pressing their views; and, as that could 
not be done in a satisfactory manner on 
the present occasion, he begged to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Richard Musgrave.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he wished to make an appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was, he 
thought, hardly fair to charge those who 
had taken part in the Motion for ad- 
journment, with obstruction. However, 
at the moment he would not go into the 
matter. He wished to call the attention 
of the Prime Minister and the Govern- 
ment to the real position of the question. 
As they had been reminded, it was men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech; and hardly 
hadit been made known, when a great 
deal of controversy arose with respect to 
it in the organs of public opinion, and 
before long eight Motions were placed 
on the Paper, six of them proceeding 
from the Government Benches. The 
second reading was moved some seven 
or eight weeks ago in a speech by the 
Home Secretary, which, whatever else 
might be said of it, certainly did not in- 
dicate that he considered the matter as 
one of small importance. Since that 
time much more attention had been 
given to the measure than it before had 
received; and it had, undoubtedly, 
caused a great deal of difference of opi- 
nion amongst a great many classes in 
the country. Now, that evening an 
Amendment had been proposed by the 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand), 
who, however, stated that he should be 
guided by the opinion of the House as 
to whether he should press the Amend- 
ment to a division. The speech of the 
hon. Member for Stroud was a very able 
one, and had been followed by one of the 
most practical debates that he had ever 
listened to in that House. Again, a great 
many suggestions had been made which 
ought to have a considerable bearing 
upon the decision at which they might 
ultimately arrive with regard to this 
Bill. At half-past 12 they were in this 
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— There was still a large num- 
of hon. Members anxious to 

from both sides of the House, many of 
whom were Gentlemen who could ex- 
sen ar throw — upon the sub- 
ject. No Member of the present or late 
Government had spoken. The hon. 
Member for West Essex (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) had, it was true, ad- 
dressed them, because he was in the 
peculiar position of having a Bill of his 
own before the House in connection 
with this subject. The debate was ob- 
viously unconeluded. His noble Friend 
(Lord John Manners), who had every 
claim upon the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers, both on account of his position 
and on account of the constituency 
which he represented, was anxious to 
address the House; and, no doubt, some 
Members of the Government, especially 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, desired also to 
speak. Then there were some observa- 
tions which he himself wished to make, 
and those of other hon. Members who 
were anxious to express their views 
with regard to the measure. He thought, 
under these circumstances, that the Mo- 
tion for adjournment had been resisted 
in a rather unusual manner. The Go- 
vernment could not but see that it was 
impossible to conclude the debate with 
any advantage that morning; and he 
hoped they would not force him, and 
those who thought with him, into an 
unfair position. Of course, if the ob- 
ject of the Government was, as he had 
sometimes stated, to represent those who 
differed from their views as being op- 
posed to the liberty of the farmers, they 
could, of course, take that view of the 
matter, and he should be quite prepared 
for a pee of the speech of June 
10; at all events, that would not induce 
them to desist from the right which 
they claimed of demanding a further 
opportunity of discussion. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had addressed the 
House rather in the language of com- 
plaint. The House did not seem very 
anxious upon the question. At a quar- 
ter past 12, the noble Lord who sat 
opposite him had moved that the debate 
should be adjourned. That was rather 
an unusual course, for the House had 
lately been in the habit of sitting to a 
much later hour, and they had debated 


’ upatilthen. Four, or perhaps six, addi- 
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tional speeches might have been de- 
livered, and the House might probabl 
have come to a decision on the secon 
reading of the Bill. It was almost 
childish to urge the complaint that there 
had been no sufficient time, or that there 
would be no sufficient time, to debate 
the Bill if they did not adjourn the de- 
bate. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said, truly enough, that the debate had 
been one of a very practical character. 
The hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) and the hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Rodwell) had delivered admirable 
speeches strongly in favour of the Bill. 
But there had been some speeches de- 
livered on that side of the House, two 
of which he could hardly tell whether 
they were for the Bill or against it. In 
so far as they were against the Bill, he 
thought they pomnpronat that it did not 
go far wa, a he debate, as it had 
een described, had been of a very 
practical character, and many useful 
suggestions had been made; indeed, 
every suggestion that could be made. 
Now, with regard to the future, on the 
Motion for going into Committee, the 
rinciple of the Bill, and everything 
Camano to it, for there was little more 
than one clause in it which would be 
open to discussion, the whole night could 
then be given up to discussion; then 
there would be the discussion in Com- 
mittee for, perhaps, two nights, and after 
that there would be the discussion on 
third reading, when the principle of the 
Bill could again be discussed. He put 
it to hon. Gentlemen opposite, whether, 
setting aside the feeling caused by two 
divisions, it was not reasonable on the 
a of the Government, at the end of 
uly, to ask for a division on the second 
reading. Perhaps hon. Gentlemen might 
have no objection to sit into September. 
He was sorry that they should take a 
art on a question of this kind, which 
2 thought could not be acceptable to 
that great class in the country whose 
condition they were constantly bewail- 
ing, and whose friends until then they 
had professed to be. Did the House re- 
collect the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rod- 
well)? He said that in his county game 
preserving was not so great a nuisance 
as it was in many counties, and yet he 
gave the House the impression that 
almost universally the farmers of Eng- 
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land were asking that this measure, or 
the principle which this Bill professed to 
establish, should be carried into effect. 
He asked hon. Gentlemen who repre- 
sented agricultural constituencies whe- 
ther they ought to insist upon an ad- 
journment on the 30th of July of the 
debate upon a measure in which so great 
an interest was taken throughout the 
country? Was it right, or just, to their 
constituents, or patriotic as regarded 
the state of feeling in the whole country, 
+ es this question? He supposed the 

ouse would have to divide again. The 
first division had shown a majority of 
nearly two to one in favour of the second 
reading of the Bill. The second division 
had shown a still larger majority. Surely 
no man in that House, and no man out 
of it, could deny that, under those cir- 
cumstances, to insist on constant divi- 
sions to prevent the debate continuing 
on the second reading of the Bill must 
be viewed throughout the country as an 
act which made it almost impossible for 
the Business of the House, at that period 
of the Session, to be duly proceeded 
with. After the statement of the Prime 
Minister as to the opportunities there 
would be for discussion hereafter, he 
thought the Government were perfectly 
justified in asking the House to divide 


again. 

ms. PERCY WYNDHAM said, the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken had looked only at the lateness 
of the Session, and the retardation of 
Business, in stating his objections to the 
adjournment of the discussion. It would 
seem that he and every hon. Member 
behind him had forgotten how much 
time had unavoidably been lost by the 
Dissolution. It came to this—were 
measures to be passed through the 
House of Commons without being ade- 
quately discussed, and were hon. Mem- 
bers to be heard who had a right to 
speak? He believed that people out-of- 
doors were perfectly able to take into 
consideration the unavoidable delay 
which had been caused by the interval 
of six weeks between the Dissolution 
and the re-assembling of Parliament. 
With regard to the comment made by 
the right hon. Gentleman on the farmers, 
he was not there to deny that they took 
an interest in the question; but he would 
eay that they regarded the introduction 
of the Bill with astonishment, and would, 
therefore, think it the most natural 
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thing in the world that the Members 
interested in the measure should be 
heard. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had long been a Member of the House, 
but had never known an instance similar 
to the present. The measure having 
been referred to in the Queen’s Speech, 
it could not be asserted by the Govern- 
ment that it was of minor importance. 
The Government itself had made it a 
first-class measure, while, practically, 
it had been debated for one night only. 
About six weeks ago they had heard a 
lecture from their instructor; they had 
been dumbfounded at the evidence of 
their folly, and had been allowed six 
weeks in which to heal their stripes. 
But, practically, this was the first night’s 
debate; and when it had to run on till 
the legitimate hour for closing, and no 
Member of either Cabinet had spoken, 
his noble Friend, who had been in seve- 
ral Cabinets, moved its adjournment. 
He asserted, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that, by those laws of courtesy 
which had hitherto governed Parlia- 
ment, by that principle of Government 
by Party which he trusted would al- 
ways exist, as the best safeguard of our 
liberties, the Motion of the noble Lord 
was entitled to consideration. When the 
Leaders of the Opposition, after one 
night’s debate on a first-class Govern- 
ment measure, asked for an adjournment; 
he averred that that was a courtesy which 
was akin to the courtesy by which he was 
entitled to have things he required so to 
be alluded to, and which, during the many 
years he had been in Parliament, he had 
never seen the Leader of the House re- 
fuse, as it had that night been refused, 
not to 118, or to any chance number of 
Members, but to the Party he had suc- 
ceeded, whom he met in fair fight, and 
whom he was bound to respect. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy injuriously said 
that the request was made to put off a 
division. It was made in order that the 
division might be taken after adequate 
discussion. The Prime Minister told 
the House—‘‘ You can have a. debate 
equal to a second reading debate on 
going into Committee.” If ever there 
was an invitation to obstruction it was 
that. Every Leader of the House he 
had known—and he believed the present 
Leader of the House had not been the 
least eloquent upon the subject—had 
deprecated debates on going into Com- 
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mittee. Such a debate in this case would 
let in again the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Brand), the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell), 
and the unworthy Member now address- 
ing the House, who thought they had 
delivered themselves of all they had to 
say. He protested against the word 
“obstruction ”’ bring imported into the 
controversy. But if there had been ob- 
struction, the obstructors were Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who were striving 
to obstruct the free expression of opi- 
nion in that House. As for terrorizing 
hon.Members by brandishing the farmers, 
and asking whether they would like to 
sit into September, little as he should 
like to sit into September or October, 
he would rather sit into September than 
be bullied out of the conscientious ex- 
pression of his opinion by this process of 

atuitous terrorizing on the part of the 

overnment. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 95; Noes 
233: Majority 138.—(Div. List, No. 88.) 


osed, ‘“‘ That the 


Question again 
eft out stand part 


pro 
words proposed to be 
of the Question.” 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he rose to move 
that the House do now adjourn. He 
appealed to the Prime Minister as to 
whether he had ever known, in the case 
of a Bill of such importance, such strenu- 
ous opposition ? He moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, because the country 
would certainly require 12 hours to con- 
sider how it was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright) had suddenly turned out 
to be the farmers’ friend. If ever there 
was @ Bill which ought to be obstructed 
it was the measure before the House. 
He could tell the Prime Minister that 
there was not one farmer in 12 who cared 
one straw whether the Bill passed that 
Session or not. Representing, as he 
did, an agricultural constituency, he 
could assure him that there was no feel- 
ing amongst the farmers with regard to 
tbe Bill, and that it would not relieve 
agricultural distress one iota. There 
were, however, many hon. Members who 
wished to speak; and he thought it 
unreasonable, on the part of the Prime 
Minister, to keep the House sitting any 
longer. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢That this House do now hewa! 
(Mr. Onslow.) 


Mr. BIDDELL said, he hoped the 
House would hear two more speeches, 
and then that hon. Members would be 
allowed to go to bed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was understood to 
say he had taken due note of the obser- 
vation of the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow), who made this Mo- 
tion with the support of the Front Op- 
position Bench, that if ever there was a 
Bill which justified obstruction it was the 
present. The right hon. Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) was, no doubt, contending fora very 
sacred principle indeed—namely, that of 
allowing a comparatively small minority 
sitting in the House to override the judg- 
ment of the majority. It was perfectly 
well known what all these Motions 
meant; and if all the means in the 
hands of the hon. Member were pushed 
the Government would have to give 
way. He thought the circumstances of 
the case had been most erroneously 
stated by the right hon. Member for 
Cambridge University, in what he must 
say was a most unacademic peor Tan- 
tone animis celestibus ire ? Recollecting 
the constituency represented by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and with what chival- 
rous devotion he would brave the dis- 
pleasure of the farmers, he was willing 
to agree to the postponement of the de- 
bate, but entirely declined to assent to 
his version of the Parliamentary history 
bearing on the question. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he understood that the Prime Minister 
now agreed to the adjournment of the 
debate, and that course, he thought, 
was rightly adopted. He only rose be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman had 
said he should take note of an observa- 
tion made by the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow). His hon. 
Friend was, of course, perfectly right in 
making any observations he liked ; but 
he must decline, on the part of the 
Front Bench and for himself, to be re- 
quired to place upon his vote any other 
construction than that which he had 
pointed out. He had said, as clearly as 
he could, that he took notice of the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Brand) that the hon, Mem- 
ber wished to be guided by the sense of 
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the House as to whether he should 
saa his Amendment. He and his hon. 
riend would be prepared to express 
their opinion upon the question put to 
them by the hon. Member for Stroud. 
He claimed time to do that, and, in 
doing so, desired distinctly to dissociate 
himself from any idea of obstruction. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 





CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Brx 280.] 
(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended [28th July], resumed. 


Clause 52 (Relief to owner-occupiers 
of land). 

Mr. MAGNTAC said, he had referred, 
on @ previous evening, to the Amend- 
ment he was about to move, the object 
of which was to make the relief to 
owners of land, acting as farmers in re- 
spect of their land, extend to owners 
and occupiers under Schedule A. The 
Amendment seemed to imply that Sche- 
dule A was to be altered. But that was 
not the case. It was simply desired 
to alter two Departmental regulations 
relating to the Property Tax, which 
rested on a triennial valuation. The as- 
sessment remained in force for three 
years, and the object of that mode of 
assessment was to save expense to the 
country. But that arrangement was 
made at a time when land had always a 
lettable value, and it assumed that there 
would always be a tenant for it. It 
was now, however, unsafe to assume 
that there would be always a tenant 
forthcoming ; and, consequently, a great 
hardship was done to persons owning 
and occupying land who had to pay 
Property Tax for three years on pro- 
perty which might have no value what- 
ever. The farms to which he alluded 
had no value whatever, no rent being 
receivable from the tenant, and no profit 
being derivable therefrom by the apd 
lord. The Property Tax in these cases 
was a tax on property which did not 
exist; and, Fe the imposition 
constituted a great hardship, which 
owners might justly claim to have re- 
moved. He, therefore, begged to move 
the Amendment in his name. 


Sir Stafford Northcote 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 20, line 23, after the word “hus- 
bandry,”’ to insert the words ‘‘ and section 3 of 
the last-mentioned Act shall be deemed to in- 
clude lands assessed under Schedule A.””—(Mr. 
Magniac.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was afraid 
the Government were entirely at issue 
with his hon. Friend, who had not at 
all confined himself to cases in which 
farms were thrown upon the hands of 
the owners, but proposed that in every 
case an owner, who was also an occupier, 
should have an appeal, from time to 
time, in order to show that he did not get 
out of his farm the sum on which he was 
charged. Now, it was the fact that an 
owner of land hardly ever got out of his 
farm the sum charged upon him. For 
some time he himself had been conver- 
sant with the case of a farm which had 
been an owner’s farm as long as he could 
recollect. It comprised 2,200 acres, 
scattered over miles in extent, and had 
a large expanse of woodland. It was, 
of course, open to the devastation of 

ame, of which there was a great deal. 

he land, properly distributed, would, 
in the hands of farmers, produce a large 
sum of money, yet in the hands of its 
owner it produced hardly anything. 
This mode of occupying land was one of 
the forms of luxury in which the wealthy 
indulged. His hon. Friend would pro- 
vide that every owner who had his land 
devastated by game shoulc. be allowed 
to have his assessment reduced to the 
sum which he actually made from the 
farm, so that in the case where the re- 
ceipts were reduced by 50 per cent, in 
consequence of the manner in which the 
owner used it for his own purposes—for 
amusement and recreation in various 
forms—he would be taxed upon the re- 
maining 50 per cent. But the Govern- 
ment could not accede to that proposal. 
It was absolutely necessary, if the In- 
come Tax were not to go down, that the 
principle of taxation upon owners, who 
were also occupiers, should continue to 
be applied as it always had been— 
namely, that persons should be charged 
as owners at the full value at which their 
land might be fairly expected to let one 
year with another. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 57 (The returns of certain 
banking companies need not be adver- 
tired). 

Mr. HUTOHINSON said, he rose to 
move that this clause be omitted from the 
Bill. The money which it was proposed 
to save by the clause was about £5,000 
a-year, and it had been argued, in the 

reliminary discussion which took place 
fast Saturday, that the clause was both 
an example of retrenchment, and also 
embodied the principle that the national 
funds should not be devoted to private 
purposes. Now, when it was argued 
that a bank was essentially a private 
establishment, with the depositors as its 
customers, the statement appeared to 
him inaccurate, inasmuch as it was in- 
adequate. A bank was a creation by 
statute, and enjoyed peculiar advan- 
tages. He was not aware that anybody 
but the Government had asked for the 
change. On the contrary, he knew many 
people who were opposed to it. He 
argued that the clause was a step in the 
wrong direction, and that there should 
be an increase, rather than a decrease, 
of publicity with regard to banking 
affairs. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment in his name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 57.—( Mr. Hutchinson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 57 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MONK said, he hoped the Prime 
Minister would accede to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Halifax. The 
names of the proprietors of banks were 
most anxiously looked for every year by 
the customers of the banks. They were 
constantly changing, and without the pub- 
licity obtained by those advertisements 
it would be impossible for the customers 
to know to whom they were to look for 
the security of the money intrusted to 
the proprietors. No doubt, it was a 
laudable thing that the county should 
be saved an expense of £5,000 or £6,000 
a-year; and, so far, he went with the 
Chancellorof the Exchequer. He thought 
it desirable, however, that the banks 
themselves should pay for these adver- 
tisements ; and if his right hon. Friend 
could see his way to imposing that small 
tax upon the banks he should be with 
him entirely. He hoped, at all events, 
he would consent, under the present sup- 
plementary Budget Bill, to omit this 
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clause, and consider the matter before 
next Session. 

Coronet MAKINS said, he thought if 
the public could get this information, 
which was anxiously looked for and much 
valued, at the expense of the banks, it 
would be very desirable. He was not 
anxious to continue burdens on the State 
which ought to be removed ; but it would 
be a great loss to the public if these Re- 
turns ceased to be published. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk), that the 
banks should pay for the advertisements, 
was worth consideration ; and he hoped 
the Government would be in a position 
to deal with it next Session. The banks, 
however, had complained that they had 
to make a yearly return, in addition to 
the return for the purpose of being ad- 
vertised in the newspapers. With re- 
gard to the advertisements being given 
to newspapers, that secured the widest 
publicity. If he was not much deceived, 
they had always been given to the papers 
which had been the zealous supporters 
of the Government of the time. It had 
been the custom to distribute the adver- 
tisements as widely as possible. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, it must not 
be forgotten that there were a great 
many banks to whom the Government 
of the time had given power to circulate 
their own notes, which were often the 
only circulating medium throughout a 
whole district. He could assure the 
noble Lord that whatever changes in the 
list of shareholders took place inthe news- 
papers, thenewspapers were searched and 
read as soon as anissuetook place. Again, 
there were many shareholders who esti- 
mated their responsibility by the changes 
which took place, known only through 
this means. He knew some persons who, 
having seen certain changes, had sold 
their shares, ir. order to free themselves 
from their liabilities. He thought the 
banks ought to be called upon to pay 
the cost of their advertisements. Private 
banks had to advertise the names of the 
partners in the firm; and, that being 
so, much more ought the Joint Stock 
Banks to be called upon to do it. He 
hoped the clause would be omitted next 
year. 

Mr. MONF. said, the power conferred 
was to advertise the shareholders in 
Joint Stock Banks. There was no obli- 
gation to advertise the amount of issue. 
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Mr. W. HOLMS said, it was desirable 
that the names should be published ; 
and he suggested that the clause should 
be omitted. It would be a great advan- 
tage in the case of Scotch banks. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
could not see any particular advantage 
that would accrue to the general public 
in Scotland by the publication of the 
names of shareholders. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill re-committed ; considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Coronet MAKINS said, he wished to 
ask whether it was intended to make the 
advertisements obligatory on the banks 
at their own expense ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he believed the decision would rest 
with one of his Colleagues, rather than 
with himself. He thought, however, the 
Government would consider the question. 


Bill reported, as amended, considered ; 
to be read the third time upon Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 292.] 


KINSALE HARBOUR (re-committed) BILL. 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. John Holms.) 
[BILL 266.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Ur. John Holms.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said the Bill was 
one of an extraordinary character. It 
appeared that some 10 years ago a Har- 
bour Board was constituted in Kinsale 
to make some improvements ; but those 
improvements do not seem to have been 
made. It was now resolved that if the 
Government would advance £14,000 
the Board would bring £2,000, and add 
it to the general fund, and then finish 
the Harbour of Kinsale. It appeared 
that £7,500 out of the £14,000 was to 
be a grant, and the rest was to be ad- 
vanced by way of loan. He could not 
understand in what order of time the 
grant and the loan were to be made. 
As far as he could understand Govern- 
ment were to advance the grant, and 
then the Commissioners of Works could 
throw on the Government the necessity 
of completing the works. It had been 
urged that this Bill had been before a 
Select Committee, and therefore came 


Mr. Monk 


{COMMONS} 
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before the House with an additional 
claim to support ; but that Select Com- 
mittee consisted of three Members—a 
junior Lord of the Treasury, and the 
Member for Kinsale, and a Member 
sitting on the Opposition Benches who 
could never effectually resist the other 
two. He would like to hear whether 
there was any pretence at all for this 
measure, which would involve the Go- 
vernment in a great expense. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘That”’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
“‘this House will, upon this day two 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.”—(Mr. Courtney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. HOLMS said, it was under- 
stood that £7,400 should come out of 
the Exchequer, and £6,000 out of the 
rates to be levied by the Town Com- 
missioners. The necessity for the im- 
provements was that the harbour was 
at present insufficiently protected for 
the purpose of landing the small boats 
which conveyed the fish to the steamers 
that brought it to England for sale. 
The hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney), he thought, would agree 
that ample Notice had been given. The 
Bill was read a second time on the 2nd 
of July, and he trusted the House would 
consent to its being considered in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. E. COLLINS said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Liskeard would not 
oppose this important Bill on the very 
insufficient information he appeared to 
possess in reference to it. He had re- 
ferred to the Provisional Orders taken 
out some yearsago, and said noaction had 
been taken upon them. The Provisional 
Orders, however, were taken out for the 
express purpose of providing for the 
measure now submitted to the House. 
He desired the House should understand 
that the Bill was not at all of an extra- 
ordinary or exceptional character. The 
Commissioners of Public Works were 
empowered to make loans for the con- 
struction of piers to counties on the 
security of the county rates ; and, in the 
present case, the Government only asked 
that the local rates should be substituted 
for the county rates, and that the Town 
Commissioners should control the man- 
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agement of the pier. There ar age 
extraordinary or unusual in that; an 


he would, therefore, ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard to withdraw his oppo- 
sition to the Bill, when he assured hi 
that it dealt with a work of almost 
national importance, the benefits of 
which were by no means confined to 
Kinsale. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the fishery of 
Kinsale was of considerable importance. 
Being a director of the Great Western 
Company, he could state that they for- 
warded three or four trucks of mackerel 
which came from Kinsale every week. 

Dr. LYONS said, he regretted oppo- 
sition to the Bill had come from an hon. 
Gentleman who represented a district 
which, in former times, was so very 
much aided by legislation. The har- 
bour would be of great importance to 
the public. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Amendment of enactments 
as to security for loan). 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he wished to 
ask whether there was any guarantee 
pledging the Town Commissioners, so 
that the loan and the grant might be 
advanced and expended simultaneously. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, if the hon. 
Member would look at page 2, line 10, 
he would find the words— 

“The Kinsale Harbour Commissioners or so 
far as their funds were insufficient at the cost 
of the Town Commissioners of Kinsale, and the 
said Harbour and Town Commissioners have 
assented to undertake such maintenance.” 


. House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time upon Monday 
next. 





RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Major Noxan, Bill to amend 
the Railway Construction Facilities Act, ordered 
to be brought in by Major Nouan, Mr. Mir- 
CHELL Henry, and Captain O’Suga. 

Billpresented,and the first time. [Bill 293.] 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 30th July, 1880. 





MINUTES. |—Pusatic Brrts—Second Reading— 
eae of Costs (Ireland) (169), nega- 
tived. 

Committee — Report — Metropolis Improvement 
Schemes Modification Provisional Order * 


(156). 

Report—Wild Birds Protection Law Amend- 
ment * (170-172). 

Third Reading — Relief of Distress Cselont) 
Act (1880) Amendment (154); Industri 
Schools Acts Amendment * (152); Merchant 
Seamen (Payment of Wages, &c.)* (153) ; 
Revenue Offices (Scotland) (Holidays)* (160) ; 
Merchant Shipping Act (1854) Amendment * 
(161), and passed. 


AFGHANISTAN—DEFEAT OF GENERAL 
BURROWS’S FORCE — LATEST TELE- 
GRAMS.—QUESTION. 

Tue Duce or SOMERSET asked 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had any further information, which 
they could communicate, with respect to 
the state of affairs in Afghanistan ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
the following telegram has been re- 
ceived :— 

“From Viceroy, July 30, 1880. 

‘¢ Sandeman reports having sent out reliable 
men to obtain information from Candahar, but, 
country from Khojak to Candahar being dis- 
turbed, messengers may be ten days bringing 
answer. The Mel Abdul Wahman and Durbrai 
posts, retiring towards Chaman along line of 
communication, have arrived Gatar. Fighting 
reported there, but the post is holding its own. 
Assistance going from Chaman to-day. Country 
reports say Burrows’s fight severe, both sides 
losing heavily. Kakarsand Atchakzais reported 
collecting, but force in Quetta and Pishin suf- 
ficiently strong to check them.” 


CRIME (IRELAND)—DISTURBANCE AT 
MOUNT BELLEW. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
asked Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that an effigy of 
Launcelot Clarke, the Government wit- 
ness in the case of the murder of Mr. 
Young, co. Roscommon, was publicly 
burned in the town of Mount Bellew on 
the night of the 16th July, 1880; and 
whether the police of that town en- 
deavoured to disperse the mob; and if 
it was between the Police Barrack and 
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the Bank of Ireland that this took place ? 
The noble Lord regretted that he had 
been obliged to come before them so 
often lately upon questions connected 
with crime inIreland. It was, however, 
absolutely necessary, because, unfortu- 
nately, Ireland continued in the same 
state of disorder and crime, and the 
action, or rather the inaction, of Her 
Majesty’s Government also continued to 
be the same. Their Lordships would 
not be so familar with the case to which 
his question referred as he unfortunately 
was. A gentleman who was highly 
esteemed had been murdered. Many of 
his friends expressed their horror at the 
event, and had come forward to say that 
there was not a more amiable nor more 
kindly disposed gentleman in the district. 
One of the witnesses who had given evi- 
dence in the case was subsequently 
burned in effigy at Mount Bellew, and a 
riot had ensued. If this was not crime 
he did not exactly know what it was, and 
if it could be publicly done it certainly 
brought justice into disrepute, and must 
breed terror amongst those who might de- 
sire, or who might have courage to come 
forward to give evidence for the purpose 
of bringing about the conviction of guilty 
persons. oa these matters it was desir- 
able to know what instructions were 
given to the police, on which point he 
had put a Question to the Government 
the other day. He lately called atten- 
tion to another crime which had occurred 
in Mayo—a most deplorable outrage— 
when a person was shot in the presence 
of another man and severely injured. 
The cause of the outrage was not clearly 
known, and it was not clearly known 
whether it was an agrarian crime. But 
it appeared that the injured person had 
given evidence against a man who had 
really committed a crime, and there was 
some suspicion that that might be the 
cause. In that case, as well as in the 
one referred to in his Question, the out- 
rages had been committed in open day, 
by persons not armed with old rusty 
gane, but with six-shootirg revolvers. 

e was sorry to troublo their Lordships 
again ; but he thought it was his duty as 
much as possible to direct the attention 
of the public to the fact that a terrible 
amount of crime prevailed in some parts 
of Ireland, and to the criminal omission, 
as he thought, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in taking no measures to suppress 
such crimes. It seemed to him that the 
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police of Ireland were something like 
what they read of in the old rhyme— 


‘“‘The King of France and all his men, 
Marched up the hill, and down again.” 


For they did not seem to be able to do 
much in repressing crime in Ireland. 
Eart SPENCER said, that with re- 
gard to the Question of the noble Lord, 
he had to say it, unfortunately, was true 
that an effigy of Launcelot Clarke, who 
was a Government witness in the case of 
the murder of Mr. Young, County Ros- 
common, was publicly burnt in the town 
of Mount Bellew, on the night of the 
16th of July last. The police interfered 
at once when they saw what was going 
on, and a scuffle occurred in which, 
besides the man who was carrying the 
effigy, a shopkeeper took part. The 
police got assistance from the barracks, 
and arrested the shopkeeper, who was 
detained for some time at the police 
barracks, but was afterwards set at 
large. A summons was, however, issued 
against both him and the man who had 
carried the efligy, for assembling in the 
streets and causing an obstruction, and 
attempting to assault the police. The 
hearing of the case was fixed for the 
27th instant ; but, owing to the absence of 
counsel, it was postponed from that day 
till the 4th of August. That was all he 
had to observe about the subject. As 
the noble Lord had not given Notice 
that he was going to allude to the other 
case, he was unable to give him any 
information with regard to it. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
(1880) AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 164.) 
(The Lord President.) 

THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—( The Lord President.) 


Viscount POWERSCOURT said, that 
before the Bill was read a third time he 
was anxious to remove a slight mis- 
apprehension which seemed to exist as 
to what fell from himself and some 
noble Lords on the previous evening. 
As he understood, the noble Earl (Earl 
Spencer) supposed that he and his noble 
Friends who advocated emigration as 
one of the remedies for the distressed 
condition of parts of Ireland were for 
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a scheme of compulsory emigration. 
But that was not what they desired. All 
they wanted was that facilities for emi- 
gration should be extended to the very 
poor class of Irish peasants, either in 
the shape of free p or cheap or 
free grants of land in the Colony. He 
earnestly trusted that the noble Karl the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies would 
consider this matter, and try to decide on 
some scheme of voluntary emigration to 
Canada, Queensland, New Zealand, or 
someotherOolony. He wassurethatif the 
noble Earl established such a system as 
that, it would be a great advantage to 
Ireland. He should Ta dene to see any 
such scheme as he had indicated limited 
to the poor populations of the Western 
districts. He lived in the East of Ire- 
land, and he was aware that even in 
the Province of Leinster there were very 
many who would gladly emigrate if they 
were assisted to do so. Under the pre- 
sent circumstances, it was generally the 
strong man, the bread-winner, who emi- 
grated and left the rest of his family 
behind him; but what he wished to 
bring under the notice of the Govern- 
ment was that facilities should be given 
to whole families to emigrate. Several 
families spoke to him upon the subject 
of emigration; but last winter, when he 
ascertained the price would be about £16 
per head to New Zealand, which was 
quite beyond their means, and it was 
quite beyond his own means to help 
them to emigrate in any numbers, it 
struck him that some cheap scheme of 
emigration could be devised; also some 
organization to receive people when they 
got over to the other side of the water. 
If that was done, it would be of the 
greatest possible advantage, and he 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
consider the question. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that this scheme of emigration had been 
brought forward from time to time as 
long as hecouldremember. There were 
two great objections—first, that it would 
involve a charge on the taxpayers which 
would not be regarded agreeably by 
those who had to pay it; and next, it 
would be difficult to induce the Colonies 
to receive the class of persons whom the 
noble Viscount would wish to see emi- 
grate. The Colonies wished for strong 
men and women who could work, and 
not for the old and feeble. As to arrange- 
ments for receiving emigrants in the 
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Colonies, in most, if not all, the Colonies 
there were many desirable arrangements 
of the kind. igrants were always 
warmly welcomed, and certainly in 
Oanada there was the greatest possible 
desire to offer facilities for emigration. 
It might be some satisfaction to those 
interested in the matter to state that 
throughout the past year, and recently, 
the number of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom had shown a very large in- 
crease, and from Ireland the increase 
had been quite in proportion to that in 
other parts of the Kingdom. He fully 
recognized the difficulties arising from 
the endeavour of such 1 numbers to 
live on small holdings in Ireland; but, 
like all his Predecessors at the Oolonial 
Office for a very long time, he could not 
see his way to o a scheme of emi- 
gration such as that roposed. 

Lorp DENMAN believed that this 
Bill would be very beneficial to Ireland. 
The subject of emigration had been in- 
troduced, and he(Lord Denman) wished 
that their Lordships would read Maguire 
on the Irish in America, published in 
1868 by Longmans. He there found 
what a gentleman of long and varied 
experience in Halifax said— 

“ All can do well here if they only abstain 
from, or if they will drink in moderation ; but 
drink is the ruin of men here as it is in the old 
country. No matter how a man starts, though 
without a cent in his pocket, he can make money 
ore epee he is well conducted and does not 


Happily, however, the number of the 
victims was but small. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, and passed. 


LIMITATION OF COSTS (IRELAND) 
BILL—(No. 169.) 
(The Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it was a simple one, 
and consisted merely of three clauses. 
Its object was an excellent one, for it 
was to diminish the costs of litigation, 
and to relieve tenants in Ireland from 
costs incurred in actions for recovery of 
land, whether for non-payment of rent, 
or for over-holding after the ending of a 
tenancy. According to the Ist clause, 
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whenever an action was brought in the 
High Court of Justice in Ireland, in cases 
where the plaintiff might have sued in 
the Civil Bill Court of the county in 
which the land was situate, plaintiff 
should not be entitled to more costs than 
what he would be entitled to in the 
Lower Court. He thought, however, 
that this provision was rather one-sided, 
and that the Bill might be amended in 
Committee, so as in all cases to reduce 
the costs of the Superior Court to the 
costs of the Lower Court for both parties 
to suits. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 


THELORD CHANCELLORexpiained 
that his impression was that the Ist 
clause merely exacted what was already 
the law in similar cases in England; and 
in regard to the other clauses they ap- 
peared to be founded on justice, and he 
recommended that the Bill should be 
read a second time. 

Tux Eart or ANNESLEY, in moving 
as an Amendment that the Bill be read 
a second time that day three months, 
argued that the measure was one which 
would interfere with the landlord in the 
recovery of his rent, and that in these 
times, when such doctrines as to land 
were publicly avowed by the Irish Land 
League at meetings held in Ireland and 
in the other House of Parliament, their 
Lordships ought not to sanction a step 
in that direction. He had taken the 
opinion of a Queen’s Counsel on the 
subject, and had been informed that the 
Superior Courts of Law gave greater 
facilities for enforcing their processes 
than those which the landlord could 
obtain in a County Court; but this Bill 
would enable a tenant to inflict a penalty 
of £2 on his landlord if the latter pro- 
ceeded to assert his rights in a Superior 
Court, because under the 2nd clause the 
tenant could compel him to accept 10s. 
costs where £2 10s. had actually been 
incurred. The service of an ejectment 
was in many cases absolutely necessary, 
for without it the tenant would not pay. 
It was like the notice of cutting off 
served by the Gas and Water Companies 
on those customers who neglected to pay. 
A Return lately obtained by him showed 
that, although as between landlord and 
tenant 1,369 actions were commenced in 
the Superior Courts of Ireland durin 
the year 1869, only 74 of them were tried. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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The Bill under discussion had been 
smuggled through the House of OCom- 
mons. The senior Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin told him that, when he 
was absent in Ireland on business, it had 
been slipped through during the dinner 
hour. He did not think that was any- 
thing in its favour. The noble Earl 
concluded by moving the Amendment. 


Amendment moved,toleave out (‘‘now’’) 
and add at the end of the Motion (‘“ this 
day three months.’”’)—( Zhe Earl of An- 
nesley.) 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Bill was sound in principle, and could 
not do any injustice to the landlord. Its 
real object was simply to facilitate and 
encourage a less expensive, instead of a 
more expensive, form of litigation be- 
tween landlord and tenant, when litiga- 
tion between them became necessary. 
It proceeded on a principle frequently 
applied under the English County Courts 
Acts, which, in some cases, allowed the 
plaintiff to choose a more expensive form 
of process than that of County Courts, 
when those Courts would have jurisdic- 
tion, but which, primd facie, exposed him 
in such case to the loss of costs. The Bill 
proposed to give no right to the tenant 
against his landlord which he would not 
otherwise have had, and it took away no 
right from the landlord which he would 
otherwise have had as against the tenant. 
The Ist clause simply proposed to enact 
that if the landlord chose the more ex- 
pensive process, instead of the less ex- 
pensive, and sued in the Superior Court, 
instead of in the Lower Court, he should 
not be entitled to his costs unless the 
Judge thought he ought to have them. 
This was a provision which closely re- 
sembled that of the English County 
Courts Act, and it certainly did seem to 
him to be founded ona principle of sub- 
stantial justice, more especially as the 
jurisdiction of the County Court in these 
cases, which in some respects was pe- 
culiar to Ireland, had been introduced, 
at least, as much in favour of the land- 
lord as of the tenant. This being so, 
the landlord should not be at liberty to 
inflict a penalty on the tenant by choos- 
ing a costly process, instead of a com- 
paratively inexpensive one. It was sim- 
ply intended to apply to this class of 
cases the same rule which the Civil Bill 
Act of 1851 applied to cases of debt, 
covenant, detinue, or assumpsit, trespass, 














1781 Limitation of Costs 
trover, and actions on the case, with 
certain exceptions. In regard to these 
cases, the 40th clause of that Act said that 
if pad may should recover a sum not 
exceeding £5, he should not be entitled 
to any costs if he chose themore expensive 
form of the Superior Court instead of 
the Lower Court, unless on the trial of 
the cause the Judge should certify on 
the back of the record that the cause was 
one that could not have been tried in 
a Civil Bill Court, or that, although 
within the jurisdiction of the Court, it 
was, nevertheless, a fit case to be tried 
in one of the Superior Courts. He could 
not conceive that a principle, which 
was good for all cases of debt and 
covenant, should not also be good for 
these cases as between landlord and 
tenant. It was not right that the rich 
man should have the power of inflict- 
ing what the noble Karl called “ the 
penalty ’’ of unnecessary costs on the 
poor man. The noble Earl was not 
rightly informed by those who told him 
that the Superior Courts had greater 
facilities than the County Courts in Ire- 
land for enforcing their processes. The 
2nd clause of the Bill simply provided 
that notice should be given of certain 

articulars to which the noble Earl (the 

arl of Annesley) took exception, and 
into which he would not enter. The 3rd 
clause provided a six months’ equity of 
redemption after execution by payment 
of the rent and costs, the defendant 
being able, on making such payment, 
to proceed in the County Court, although 
the judgment in ejectment was given in 
a Superior Court; but it did not enable 
the County Court Judge to restore pos- 
session, except on the same ground as 
the Superior Court might have done. 
The whole object and purport of the 
Bill was to prevent unnecessary costs as 
against the tenant, and he hoped their 
Lordships would give it a second read- 


ing. 
Toss MONTEAGLE felt reluctant 
that the Bill should be decided upon 
and should be thrown out without one 
word being said in support of it by an 
Trish landlord on the Ministerial side of 
the House. As he understood the prin- 
ciple of the Bill—though no one could 
be more unlearned in legal matters than 
he was—it was simply directed to re- 
straining the landlords from puttin 
tenants to unfair costs—costs that woulla 
practically prevent them from at all de- 
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(Jreland) Bill. 
fending the suits brought against them 
by the landlords. The principle of the 
measure was just and reasonable, and 
the objection of the noble Lord oppo- 
site seemed to him to be simply as to 
matters of detail that might be very 
well considered in Committee. As tothe 
legal point to which the noble Lord had 
ed attention, he was unable to give 
an opinion. He apprehended that such 
uestions could be better considered in 
ommittee. He trusted their Lordships 
would agree to the second reading of 
the Bill. 


On Question, That (‘‘ now ”’) stand 
part of the Motion? Their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 27 ; Not-Contents 46: 
Majority 19. 


CONTENTS. 
Selborne, L. (LZ. Chan- Boyle, L. (£. Cork 
cellor.) and Orrery.) 
Brabourne, L. 
Somerset, D. Kenmare, L. (£. Ken- 
tor (E. Dun 
p enry, L. (Z. Dunraven 
Ailesbury, M. and Mount-Eari.) 
Lawrence, L. 
Camperdown, E. Monck, L. (V. Monck.) 
Fortescue, E. [ Teller. 
Granville, E. Monson, L. 
Kimberley, E. Monteagle of Brandon, 
Northbrook, E. L. 
Spencer, E. Saye and Sele, L. 
Sydney, E. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
[ Teller. 
Gordon, V. (HZ. Aber- Sudeley, L. 
deen. Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
Leinster, V. (D. Lein- gyll.) 
ster.) Waveney, L. 
Powerscourt, V. Wrottesley, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Northumberland, D. Melville, V. 
Strathallan, V. 
Bath, M. Templetown, V. 
Bute, M. 
Bagot, L. 
Amherst, E. Charlemont, L. (EZ. 
Annesley, E. goers Charlemont. 
Beaconsfield, E. Chelmsford, L. 
Carnarvon, E. Clanwilliam, L. (Z£. 
Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- Clanwilliam.) 
cleuch and Queens- Clinton, L. 
berry.) [TZeller.] Cloncurry, L. 
Graham, E. (D. Mont- Colchester, L. 
rose.) Crofton, L. 
Lathom, E. Denman, L. 
Lucan, E. Ellenborough, L. 
Powis, E. Foley, L. 
Waldegrave, E. Forbes, L. 
Gormanston, L. (7. 
Clancarty, V.(Z.Clan- G 
carty. Norton, L. 
Ha sV. Oranmore and Browne, 
Hutchinson, V. (F.  L. 
Donoughmore.) Penrhyn, L, 
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Ranfarly, L. (Z. Ran- Stewart of Garlies, L. 
fry) (E. Galioway.) 


Rowton, L. 

Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton. 

Silchester, L. (#.Long- 
ford.) Wi 


Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill to 
be read 2* on this day three months. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o'clock, to Monday 

next, a quarter before 

Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 30th July, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—New Wrir Issuep—for Liver- 
pool, v. the Honble. John William Ramsay 
commonly called Lord Kamsay, now Earl of 
Dalhousie. 

Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading—General Police 
and Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Or- 
der po Gas) * [283]; Hares and Rabbits 
[194]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—a20or— 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—WICK- 
LOW COUNTY. 


Mr. W. CORBET asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that in the county 
of Wicklow, with a Catholic population 
of 63,300 persons, there are only four 
Catholic magistrates and no Catholic 
deputy lieutenant, while there are ninety 
Protestant magistrates and seventeen 
deputy lieutenants, the Protestant popu- 
lation being only 15,200; and, whether, 
if these facts are correct, he will com- 
municate with the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland with a view to placing Catholic 
gentlemen duly qualified to act as magis- 
trates in the Commission of the Peace 
for the county Wicklow ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had the same answer to give to the 
Question of the hon. Member as that 
which he had given to a similar Question 
a day or two ago—that he had no official 
information as to the religious views of 
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the magistrates. He did not doubt the 
facts as stated by the hon. Member. 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question, the hon. Member was doubtless 
aware thattheinitiativein placing gentle- 
men upon the Commission of the Peace 
did not rast either with the Lord Chan- 
cellor or with the Government. He be- 
lieved the course in Ireland was the 
same as in England. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of a county, on hearing from a 
gentleman himself, or from his friends, 
that he thought himself entitled to the 
Commission, might make an application 
to the Lord Chancellor to place him on 
the list, or he might refuse to do so if he 
thought he was unfitted for the office. In 
the latter case an application could be 
made to the Lord Chancellor. He could 
only say his noble Friend the Lord 
Chancellor was only anxious to act fairly 
as between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and nothing but the qualifica- 
tions of individuals was considered. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—ST. MARK’S, 
HAMILTON TERRACE. 


Mr. BARRAN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he is aware 
that on the 23rd of March 1880 Lord 
Beaconsfield, on behalf of the Crown, 
presented the Rev. Samuel Flood, D.D., 
to the living of St. Mark’s, Hamilton- 
terrace, St. John’s-wood, formerly held 
by the Rev. Canon Duckworth, who 
had tendered his resignation of the living 
to Lord Beaconsfield, and that Dr. Flood 
thereupon resigned his living of St. 
Matthew’s, Leeds, to which the Rev. E. 
G. Ingham was presented by the Bishop 
of Ripon, and that in consequence of the 
refusal of Canon Duckworth to vacate 
the living of St. Mark’s, Hamilton- 
terrace, the right of the Crown as patron 
has been defeated, and the Rev. Dr. 
Flood is unable to take possession of the 
said living, and is now without prefer- 
ment; and, whether he proposes to take 
any steps in the matter? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer- 
ing this Question, I will confine myself 
to the matters on which I have direct 
and authentic information, without com- 
mitting myself to any of those recitals 
with regard to which I have no absolute 
information. The first imputation is 
whether— 


‘* On the 23rd of March, 1880, Lord Beacons- 
field, on behalf of the Crown, presented the 
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Rev. Samuel Flood, D.D., to the living of St. 
. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, 
formerly held by the Rev. Canon Duckworth.’ 


That, Sir, is true. It was held by the 
Rev. Canon Duckworth at the time when 
Lord Beaconsfield made the presen- 
tation; but it is quite right I should 
state that the proceeding of Lord Bea- 
consfield was entirely conformable to the 
regularly established practice, which is 
that when information is conveyed from 
the person holding a living of his inten- 
tion to resign, in an authentic and un- 
equivocal manner, arrangements are 
made with a view to fill up the vacancy, 
so that although the expression, ‘ for- 
merly held by the Rev. Canon Duck- 
worth,” is not really accurate, because 
it is still held by him, undoubtedly that 
was the case. The second recital is that 
Canon Duckworth ‘‘had tendered his 
resignation of the living to Lord Bea- 
consfield,” or rather, in more correct 
terms, he had announced to Lord Bea- 
consfield definitely and unequivocally 
his intention to tender or effect the re- 
signation of his living. The third point 
is one on which I have not got authentic 
information—namely, 


“That Dr. Flood—to whom Lord Beacons- 
field proposed to cores Oe living of St. Mark’s 
— resigned his living of St. Matthew’s, 


In regard to that I have no authentic 
information. Statements have reached 
me that appear to be completely recon- 
ciled one with the other; but, perhaps, 
they would be reconciled on the suppo- 
sition that Dr. Flood had in a like 
manner signified his intention, but had 
not effected his resignation. Upon that 
I do not think I can give a positive 
answer, because I have received no in- 
formation from authentic sources. The 
next recital or imputation in the Ques- 
tion is— 

“That, in consequence of the refusal of Canon 
Duckworth to vacate the living of St. Mark’s, 
the right of the Crown as patron has been de- 
feated, and the Rev. Dr. Flood is unable to take 
possession of the said living.” 


I have had a communication from Canon 
Duckworth, and he states in his letter— 
‘‘My resignation of the living of St. 
Mark’s was intended to be a bond fide 
act.”” And he then states— 


“T was compelled, three weeks afterwards, to 
decline togive validity to the deed of resigna- 
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tion to the Bishop, because grave 1 
reasons forced me to return to my vealdians te 
resume my work, and those reasons still render 
it impossible for me to fix a date for my retire- 
ment.” 


Well, then, as to the right of the Crown 
to fill up the vacancy having been de- 
barred from taking effect, it may be said 
that the right of the Crown as patron 
does not in es accrue until the clerk in 
question has given legal form to the act 
of resignation, which can only be done 
by tender to the Bishop and acceptance 
by the Bishop. That is the only legal 
form of resignation, I believe. But still, 
viewing the fact that this right has 
always been exercised upon the an- 
nouncement of the intention to resign, 
there can be no doubt it has been ie. 
barred from taking effect. My hon. 
Friend finally asked me whether I pro- 
ges to take any steps in the matter. I 

ave no power to take any steps in the 
matter. Undoubtedly, I consider the 
faith of the Crown is pledged to Dr. 
Flood ; but the pledge of that faith of 
the Crown to Dr. Flood is limited by the 
power of the Crown, and the power of 
the Crown does not become a real power 
until the resignation of the benefice has 
become a legal act. Thérefore, I do not 
contemplate taking any steps in the 
matter. I have no opportunity of taking 
steps in the matter, being without the 
power of taking steps. I say this without 
entering into the further question lying 
outside the Question put by my hon 
Friend, which relates to matters Bee 
my province and jurisdiction. 





THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE—HER MA- 
JESTY’S EMBASSY AT CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 


Mr. M‘OOAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
a Return of the present dragomanic 
staff of Her Majesty’s Embassy, Su- 
preme Consular Court, and Consulate 
at Constantinople, giving the names, 
original nationalities, dates of appoint- 
ment, special duties, and salaries of the 
persons so employed. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
steps will, be taken to meet, as far as 
possible, the wishes of the hon. Gentle- 
man. There is some information in the 
Estimates on the subject, and a great 
deal at the Foreign Office; but it will 
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be necessary to obtain further informa- 
tion from Constantinople before the Re- 
turn can be supplied. . 


Ireband—The 


EXPLOSIVES ACT (1875)—USE OF 
DYNAMITE. 


Str CHARLES FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he has received 
any complaint relative to the use of 
dynamite in proximity to the Walsall 
Railway Station ; and, whether the use 
of such explosive materials is contrary 
to the Law ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL: Sir, I am not 
aware of any complaint having been re- 
ceived. The Explosives Act (1875) re- 
gulates the manufacture, storage, and 
conveyance, but not the use of explosives. 
In the event of a fatal accident arising 
from the use of an explosive, the Act 
provides that it should be brought to 
the notice of the Secretary of State, in 
order that, if necessary, he may direct 
the Inspector to attend the inquest. If 
the dynamite is used in a populous 
place so as to endanger life or be a 
nuisance in any way, no doubt the users 
would be liable to penalties in the same 
way asforcommitting any other nuisance. 
As regards Walsall, I cannot at this mo- 
ment, in the absence of any special com- 
piaint, say whether or not dynamite has 

een used. It is used extensively in al- 
most all railway cuttings; but no acci- 
dent in the use of dynamite at Walsall 
has been reported during the present 
year. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL 
—CLAUSE 4. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, under the 4th Clause of the 
Relief of Distress Bill in its present 
form, the Irish Board of Works would 
require the actual deposit in cash of one- 
fourth of the estimated cost of any work 
before the public funds would be ren- 
dered avilable for the execution of such 
work; and, if this be the effect of the 
Clause, whether the Government, in 
view of the very great probability that 
such a condition would render the Clause 
of no avail in those counties and districts 
where works are required most urgently, 
both for development of resources and 
also for relief of distress, will introduce 
an Amendment, before the Bill passes 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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into Law, to render the — funds 
available for these works when baronial . 
sessions are willing to guarantee the 
local subsidy, or local landed proprietors, 
to make ita charge upon their. estates? 
Mr. W. E. FORS : With regard 
to the first Question of the hon. Member, 
it is true that the 4th clause of the Relief 
of Distress Bill empowers the Irish 
Board of Works to give a grant of three- 
fourths on the actual deposit in cash of 
the one-fourth. I think that all the 
Members who had heard the discussion 
of that Bill will be aware that that was 
the enactment. As regards the possibility 
of amending it, that is impossible. The 
Bill has left this House, and it is not in 
the power of the House of Lords to put 
in an Ameniment, which would be, in 
fact, a money change. I must state that 
on the passing of the Bill it was under- 
stood that we were passing it in order to 
enable the Government grants to meet 
the actual deposits of money ; and, I may 
add, we understood also that actual de- 
posits would be forthcoming. If it be 
the case that the whole of the fourth 
cannot be deposited, I think it must be 
necessary to return to the provisions of 
the old Fishery Piers Act. In case of a 
charge on the rates, or in case of a 
charge by landowners on their property 
generally—as, for instance, in the case 
of limited owners—it was thought ne- 
cessary that notices should be given. 
Those notices very much interfere with 
the operation of the Act; but I do not 
think it would have been proper for 
this House, or for the other House, to 
take away the necessity of those notices 
where charges were made on the rates 
or on the property of limited owners. 


IRELAND—THE GENERAL ELECTION— 
VOTERS IN THE OMAGH UNION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Tf it be true that, at the time of the last 
Election for the county of Tyrone, only 
one person had a vote in the townland 
of Corbally, in the Poor Law Union of 
Omagh, though the number of rated 
occupiers in. the townland is thirty-one ; 
if this arises from the circumstance that 
the qualifying payments of poor rate had 
not been made aye occupiers or by 
the landlord of Corbally, and if such 
payments have not been either made or 
demanded for many years; and, should 
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the case be as stated, what explanation, 
if any, can be offered ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I will 
give the hon. Member all the information 
I have been able to obtain. There are 
two townlands named Corbally, and I 
do not know to which the hon. Member 
refers. A Return furnished to the clerk 
of the Union shows that in July, 1879, 
there were oceupiers rated at £12 and 
upwards in both; and in all, except three 
cases, the rates had been paid; conse- 
quently, it cannot be said only one person 
had a vote. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT— 
LOANS TO IRISH LANDLORDS. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenat of Ire- 
land, If there be any mode of ascertain- 
ing whether the landlords to whom loans 
have been made under the Relief of Dis- 
tress (Ireland) Act, and who may be 
employing their tenants, make actual 
payments in cash for the labour supplied, 
and at what rate per day; and, ifhe will 
be prepared early next Session to place 
upon the Table of the House a detailed 
statement of how the said loans have 
been expended ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I only 
saw the Notice on the Paper this morn- 
ing. I would ask the hon. Member to 
defer it to Monday. 


AFGHANISTAN—DEFEAT OF GENERAL 
BURROWS’S FORCE—LATEST TELE. 
GRAMS. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Sir, I 
think, under the circumstances of the 
ublic anxiety now prevailing, my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
will excuse my asking without Notice, 
Whether the Government have received 
any information with reference to the re- 
ception of the news from Candahar at 
Cabul; and, whether General Primrose 
at Candahar has been reinforced by the 
troops of General Phayre ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I will read to the House the only tele- 
gram that I have received from the 
Viceroy this morning. It is dated to- 
day, and is as follows :— 

‘Sandeman reports having sent out reliable 
men to obtain information from Candahar, but 
country from Khojak to Candahar being dis- 
turbed, messengers may be 10 days bringing 
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answer. The Mel Abdul Wahman and i 
rescaled have arrived Gatei, Fighting 
reported there, but the post is holding its own. 
Assistance going from to-day. Coun- 
try reports say Burrows’s fight severe, both sides 
losing heavily. Kakars and Atchakzais reported 
collecting, but force in Quetta and Pishin suffi- 
ciently strong to check them.” 

In reply to the Question of the hon. 
Member, it appears from this that 
General Phayre is not yet in a position 
to advance to Candahar, and I think 
that it is extremely desirable not to at- 
tempt such an advance until he is suffi- 
ciently strong to be certain not to en- 
counter any reverse. I have had no 
telegram from India as to the effect 
which the news from Candahar has had 
at Cabul, and I should say that the ab- 
sence of any news of that sort is in itself 
satisfactory. I may add that I do not 
think that there is anything at all 
alarming in the telegram I have just 
read, as it was perfectly inevitable that 
after General Burrows’s defeat there 
would be a certain amount of dis- 
turbance along the line from Candahar 
to Quetta and Pishin. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: It 
would be very satisfactory if the noble 
Marquess could inform the House as to 
the strength of the force there is at Kur- 
rachee; whether that force has been 
ordered to advance from Kurrachee to 
Quetta; and, if so, when it is likely 
to arrive at Quetta to enable General 
Phayre to advance to Oandahar. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I am afraid I could not, without No- 
tice, answer the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Member. The telegram 
sent to the papers last night reported 
the movement of a considerable force 
which has been collected to strengthen 
General Phayre and General Primrose. 
I will see what information can be given 
in reply to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber; but I doubt whether it would be 
expedient to give the exact number of 
the forces stationed between Girishk 
and Candahar. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I should like to ask the Secretary of 
State for India, If he can tell the House 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to take steps to strengthen 
the British Forces at present in the 
occupation of Cabul, which there is 
reason to believe have been weakened 
recently ? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I do not know to what the noble Lord 
refers when he alludes to the weaken- 
ing of the Forces. 
rp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I refer to the withdrawal of a regiment 
of Cavalry from that piace a fortnight 
“earn Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
That circumstance has not come to my 
knowledge. I am under the impression 
that the Forces about Cabul and on the 
line of communication with Cabul are 
amply sufficient for anything likely to 
occur. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—EASTERN ROU- 
MELIA AND BULGARIA. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is now prepared to 
lay on the Table Papers relating to the 
Berlin Conference, and whether he is 
also prepared to lay on the Table Pa- 

ers in reference to Unionist movements 
in Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria ; and, 
further, whether he has yet received 
any communication from the Russian 
Government authorizing Her Majesty’s 
Government to lay on the Table com- 
munications which had passed between 
the Russian Government and them in 
reference to the introduction of Russian 
officers and munitions of war and arms 
into Bulgaria? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, it is 
desirable in foreign Questions, especially 
in those concerning communications with 
foreign Governments, that Notice should 
be given of them. If the hon. Member 
will | give Notice of his Question it will 
be more convenient. In regard to his 
first Question, I hope, as we have the 
consent of the Russian Government, that 
the Papers will be laid on the Table 
very shortly indeed. 


CYPRUS—ALLEGED MUTINY. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the report which appears in some of 
the morning papers of a mutiny of a 
regiment in the Island of Cyprus ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: My 
attention has been drawn to the report 
which has appeared in one of the papers 
that there has been a mutiny or some 
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of the House. 
sort of disturbance; but wehave received 
no information whatever with to 


it at the Foreign Office. If there had 
been anything serious, I could hardly 
— we should not have received a 
telegram. 


IRELAND—THE IRISH LAND COM. 
MISSION, 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true that he 
has received a deputation of Ulster 
Members on the subject of the Irish 
Land Commission; and, if so, whether 
he will be ready to receive a deputation 
from Members representing other parts 
of ohare d in reference to the same ques- 
tion 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I cer- 
tainly saw some Members from Ulster 
to-day, and they talked to me about 
the Land Commission; but I informed 
them, what I should inform any other de- 
putation, that, after very careful consider- 
ation, the Government thought it right to 
abide by the appointment they made, 
— I hope will appear in the Gazette 
to-day. 

Mz. T. P.O’CONNOR, in consequence 
of the reply of the right hon. Gentleman, 
gave Notice that on Monday he would 
ask him, Whether he would consider the 
advisability of withdrawing the Com- 
mission on the Irish Land Question, the 
composition of which had proved itself 
unsatisfactory to the repreventatives of 
wR page of public opinion in Ire- 
and. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think I 
may answer that Question at once. The 
Government will certainly not withdraw 
the Commission. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE, 


In reply to Mr. J. W. Pzass, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped to 
roceed with Supply on the Education 
timates and with the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill on Tuesday, and the Govern- 
ment proposed to take the Savings Banks 
Bill and the Post Office Money Order 
Bill on Wednesday. 
Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Prime Minister, Whether he would 
give him any facilities for bringing on 
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his _ with regard to Sir Bartle 
Frere 

Mr. GLADSTONE: On Monday I 
hope to give an answer to the hon. 
Baronet. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
oo 


HARES AND RABBITS BILL—[Buz 194.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Dodson, Mr. Attorney General Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, Mr. Arthur Peel.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [29th July], ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ That ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘ while ‘in the interests of good husbandry and 
for the better protection of the capital and la- 
bour invested by the occupiers of land in the 
cultivation of the soil,’ this House is ready to 
accept a measure which shall give effect to the 
principal recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Game Laws, 1872-3, and, while it 
recognizes the necessity of protecting by legis- 
lation children and others who cannot protect 
themselves, it is of opinion that it is not expe- 
dient to restrict or interfere with the freedom of 
contract between independent persons of full 
age, and under no legal disability, nor with the 
use and enjoyment of land as they may agree,” 
—(Mr. Brand,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS rose to ad- 
dress the House, when—— 

Mr. RYLANDS rose to Order. The 
noble Lord had already exhausted his 
right of addressing the House on the 
second reading of this Bill, by making a 
Motion for the adjournment of the te 
bate, which had been negatived. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate having been 
negatived, the noble Lord, according to 
the strict Rules of debate, is not in 
Order. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE, in resuming the 
debate, explained that on the previous 
night he had voted with the minority for 
the adjournment of the debate,and,for al- 
most the first time in his life, he believed, 
had gone into a different Lobby from that 
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of the Prime Minister. His reason for 
adopting that course was, because he 
thought theright hon. Gentleman, having 
been necessarily absent during a con- 
siderable portion of the debate, could 
hardly be aware of how many Members 
there were on both sides of the House de- 
sirous to speak on this question. He could 
not help thinking that there had been a 
great deal of begging the question, re- 
specting the damage actually done by 
hares and rabbits, and of the feeling 
which there was in the country on this 
subject. The number of Petitions from 
England was exceedingly small; and 
many of them from places totally unin- 
terested in the actual question of the 
farmers’ interests. The question was 
essentially a Scotch question. The kill- 
ing of ground game was, in his opinion, 
best in the hands of the tenant; and 
that principle he not only consistently 
advocated in his Parliamentary speeches, 
but gave practical effect to on estates 
with which he was identified as trustee, 
where, almost without exception, in let- 
ting the shooting the ground game was 
left with the tenant. The Bill they were 
considering was exceedingly crude in its 
construction, and was probably drawn by 
a man who never saw a hare or a rab- 
bit—who knew nothing about country 
sport or country habits, and handed it to 
his right hon. and learned Friend, who 
certainly did know something about 
both of them. It was no part of his 
business to discuss the Bill, as it might 
be made under such Amendments as had 
been suggested by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), 
but what it involved as brought in by 
Her Majesty’s Government. It would 
seem that his right hon. and learned 
Friend brought the Bill down to the 
House without having sufficiently di- 
gested its details. As to the evidence 
given before the Game Committee, it 
was a singularly unfortunate one for 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
because, although there were witnesses 
examined who said they were in favour 
of the inalienable right, they said they 
were, at the same time, for the preser- 
vation of winged game, whereas this 
Bill was not for that object. Under 
this Bill as it stood there could be no 

reservation of the winged game. The 
Bill had a curious pedigree. Formerly 
introduced by Mr. Loch, it was taken up 
by Mr. M‘Combie, and the circumstance 
was significant that a much larger pro- 
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farmers. In fact, evidence from the agri- 
cultural interest in England and Wales, 
in support of the Bill, was almost en- 
tirely wanting. He would admit that 
the Bill might be regarded with con- 
siderable interest by farmers. He was 
asked a question about hares and rab- 
bits by his constituents; and he told 
them he did not think the doctrine of 
inalienable right would serve them so 
well as the doctrine of compensation. 
He recollected his paying to a farmer 
100 per cent more than the rent for 
damage done by game, and no system 
sooner brought the attention of the 
landlord to the over- preservation of 
ground game. But he had since kept 
a much less stock of ground game; and 
he believed the doctrine of compensation 
would carry the destruction of hares and 
rabbits a great deal further than the Bill 
before the House. It was an utter disap- 
pointment to him to find that the great 
talents of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the HomeSecretary were brought 
to bear on the destruction of hares and 
rabbits, instead of on those things which 
would permanently benefit the farmer. 
What the farmers asked for was a share 
in local government, an alteration in the 
system of taxation; they asked that a 
portion of the new taxes should fall on 
the landlords; they asked that they 
should be secured their investments in 
manures and food—capital which they 
put into the soil, and which they risked 
under a system of short tenure and lia- 
bility todeath. Ifthe Bill was passed as 
it stood, it would prevent the farms land- 
lords had in their hands for the past few 
years from being let, and especially those 
in the neighbourhood of coverts and 
game preserves would be kept out of the 
market, and shooting landlords would 
be induced to place their tenants on the 
shortest notice possible. It was at once 
a crude and cruel Bill. The man who 
owned land had either bought or in- 
herited it. He himself had bought 
most of the land he held. The Go- 
vernment came down on him and said— 
‘You have bought and paid for it, 
and we are going to hand over a part 
of the advantages you enjoy to some- 
body else, who has neither bought nor 
paid for it.” Supposing he invested his 
money in land at 2} per cent, or at any 
other rate of interest, why did he put 
his money in land? Principally because 
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portion of Scotch farmers had signed Peti- , he was fond of his gun and liked to 
tions for the Bill compared with English | shoot, like many others did. If that 


were not so, he did not know what they 
invested in land for, unless it was to 
look over it. Was not this power to deal 
with the tenant one of those compensa- 
tions for the difference between the lower 
and the higher rate of investment ?—if 
not, what were they? He had a letter 
from a gentleman, who, two years ago, 
took a large tract of country for a term 
of years, which involved a total rent of 
£8,000, and who took it because he had 
the shooting over the estate. That Bill, 
however, would deprive him of more 
than half the inducement for which he 
had removed his family and taken that 
estate. Various practical difficulties 
would arise in dealing with that ques- 
tion. In his district they were heavily 
rated by the assessment for the shoot- 
ings. The Bill would take away the 
advantage of that portion of the assess- 
ment; and he doubted whether the 
tenants would be benefited if the amount 
for which the game was rated were 
struck out of the assessment, especially 
when compensation for sronid game 
damage was paid to the tenant. He 
could not for a moment believe that the 
tenant farmers of this country were not in 
a position to contract freely. The Home 
Secretary had been most unfortunate in 
the illustrations he had given of existing 
interferences with contract. The Truck 
Act was passed in 1836 or 1837 to meet 
a state of things which required a drastic 
remedy. Poor men were kept out of 
their wages and paid in poor provisions 
at great cost ; and, therefore, the Truck 
Act was brought in. But he believed 
that the day was not far distant when 
the working classes, whose power was 
growing, and who were fast becoming 
able to take care of themselves, would 
sweep away many of those interferences 
with contract. In many large industries 
there was no Truck Act, and could mas- 
ter and man deal honestly together? 
He did not hesitate to say that arrange- 
ments could be made by which the 
earned money could be spent in a 
manner equivalent to 10 per cent ad- 
vance in wages. With regard to the 
position of the farmer, in respect both to 
intelligence and to wealth, he took a 
different view from that of the advocates 
of grandmotherly legislation. He agreed 
with a high authority who said that all 
legislation beyond the point which sti- 
mulated self-reliance among the people 
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must become mischievous and peccions 
to the last degree. In conclusion, he 
was decidedly in favour of making it ab- 
solute law that all damage done by hares 
and rabbits should be paid for by the 
landlord, who asked that those animals 
should be protected; and he believed 
that in that way ground game would be 
better kept down than by the present 
Bill. 

Coronet, STANLEY wished to take 
the earliest opportunity of rising to pro- 
test, so far as he might reasonably do, 
against the apparent discourtesy—not 
to use too strong a term—which had 
been shown towards his noble Friend 
(Lord John Manners), who had moved 
the adjournment of the debate yesterday. 
The Rules of the House had been some- 
what sharply applied to his noble Friend, 
and, without any previous intimation, 
he had been deprived of the opportunity 
of making the speech which he had in- 
tended to deliver. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had now 
been in his place, he should have re- 
minded that hon. Gentleman that if 
Members on that—the Opposition—side 
were to act in the same spirit as had 
been manifested towards his noble 
Friend, something in the nature of ob- 
struction might have been provoked, 
and the adjournment of the debate 
might have coon again moved, when 
his noble Friend would have had an 
opportunity of expressing his opinions. 
But they were not anxious that there 
should be otherwise than a fair discus- 
sion in a business-like spirit of the Bill 
before the House. He confessed that 
when he rose last night to urge the ex- 
pediency of adjourning the debate, he 
did so because a considerable interval 
had segees since the Home Secretary 
had spoken on the measure, and because 
the debate ought not to close until they 
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had heard the opinions of, at least, some 
Member of the Cabinet on a subject of | 
such importance. He felt himself ab- | 
solutely free to speak on the main ques- | 
tion, for, so far as his constituents were 
concerned, he had received no communi- | 
cations whatever from the farmers, and 
very few from landowners, and those who | 
were ordinarily held to be preservers of | 
ame. It was admitted, on all hands, | 
at there was, and had been, a sub- 
stantial grievance in the over-preserva- 
tion of game; and they might also ad- 
mit that a real grievance was felt, espe- 
cially in eg the letting of the) 
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game over the head of the tenant to 


some third party. Although there were 
many ae in that Bill which might 
be disliked, he must say he had no sym- 
pathy with those who, against all warn- 


‘ing, and against the obvious feeling of 


the times, had—he cared not whether 
from indifference, from excessive love of 
sport orlove of game, or from any other 
cause—by over-preservation and the let- 
ting of game, brought that evil—if the 
Bill was an evil—not only on themselves, 
but on those who had not sinned in that 
respect. No doubt, it was perfectly clear 
that where a farmer was overweighted 
by a heavy head of game the loss must 
be sustained by himself or by the land- 
lord, and, to that extent, the Pre- 
amble of the Bill was justified. For his 
own part, he would prefer to see this 
evil dealt with rather by means of com- 
ensation than by a declaration in an 
ct of the tenant’s inalienable right to 
the game hitherto the property of the 
lente. So far as compensation was 
concerned, he spoke with great diffi- 
dence, because he knew it had been 
held by many competent authorities that 
it was rg ie impossible to deter- 
mine what the rate of compensation 
should be. He believed, however, there 
was not any great difficulty in arriving 
at the proper value; and he could not 
admit that there was any impossibility 
in the question of determining the com- 
pensation, which must necessarily, as it 
were, drive the Government to the some- 
what harsh course proposed, as the only 
course by which to save the people from 
suffering disaster. It had been said, with 
eat truth, that freedom of contract 
ad been repeatedly interfered with by 
the House, and many questions had been 
uoted to show that this was so ; but, for 
e most part—he thought without an 
exception—he would remind the House, 
the limitation of freedom of contract 
had been so much between two parties 
as with reference to the third party. 
This had been the case with regard to 
merchant shipping and in mines. A 
great deal had been said about rabbits, 
and he was perfectly aware that very 
large amounts were paid for the sale. of 
rabbits. He could not help thinking 
that this was one of the questions in 
which the laws of supply and demand 
would adjust Pel 3 There had 
been rumours that Government at a 
later stage meant to exclude unculti- 
vated land from this Bill. If they 
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did not do so, it was quite obvious 
that there were many parts in the 
North of England and Scotland where 
the shooting rights represented a 
greater value than the total of the other 
rights, and if the Bill went into Com- 
mittee it would be almost indispensable 
that some reservation should be made. 
Where the agricultural tenant possessed 
a small part, he should be, in some re- 
spects, subordinate to the shooting tenant 
or owner who occupied his ground for 
the sake of that which produced by far 
the greater proportion of its value. He 
thought, from the turn the debate had 
taken, the real question now before the 
House was whether the existing state of 
the Game Laws was satisfactory. If it 
was understood that this was the propo- 
sition, then he thought there would be 
a general disposition to allow the second 
reading of the Bill to pass without a 
division ; and he could not help thinking 
that in so doing, and in reserving ob- 
servations for points of detail, they 
would be doing that which was more 
satisfactory to their own consciences and 
also advance the Business of the House. 
But if the Bill was to be forced down 
their throats without change or Amend- 
ments, and if none of those limitations 
such as he had mentioned, and as had 
been put forward, many from behind 
the right hon. Gentleman, were inserted 
—if the Bill was to be taken exactly as 
it stood, then, for himself and many 
who thought with him, there would be 
nothing for it but to offer to the Bill all 
the opposition that the Forms of the 
House would permit. It was quite a 
different thing making these concessions 
as a matter of agreement, and having 
them forced upon them by a hard-and- 
fast line giving an inalienable right. He 
thought that if the Government was 
prepared to accept a moderate and rea- 
sonable Amendment, the House would 
be very generally disposed to read the 
Bill a second time. 

Lorp EDWARD CAVENDISH said, 
he entirely agreed with the remarks 
which fell from the right hon. and 
gallant Member who had just spoken 
with regard to what he thought was a 
discourtesy to the noble Lord opposite. 
From the position which the noble Lord 
had occupied, and also from the im- 
portant constituency which he repre- 
sented, the House would have been very 
glad to hear the noble Lord. With 
regard to the proceedings of the pre- 
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vious night, he was one of those who 
were anxious at that period of the Ses- 
sion, and on this subject, to assist the 
Government to proceed with its Business. 
If he had spoken last night he intended 
to allude to some observations which 
fell from the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stroud (Mr. Brand), who had 

leaded the strong points against the 

ill in a clear, able, and comprehensive 
manner before the House. m many 
of the hon. Gentleman’s opinions he 
entirely dissented. In consequence of 
the excellent speech which fell from the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bedford 
(Mr. J. Howard), with whose opinions 
he entirely agreed, he thought, seeing 
he was desirous to support the Govern- 
ment, his wisest course would be to 
resist the temptation to follow the re- 
marks the hon. Member made. He 
would merely say that the Bill, in his 
opinion, was founded on the principles 
of common sense and justice. He could 
not but think that if it passed into law 
it would improve the relations between 
landlord and tenant. He also believed 
it would tend to diminish ground game, 
and thus to reduce poaching, which had 
often brought young men to a career of 


misery and crime. He congratulated 
the Home Secre on the very general 
support which his Bill had received. It 


had been supported, with few excep- 
tions, by a large number of Members 
on both sides of the House. He be- 
lieved it would prove a settlement of 
what had long been felt to be a difficult 
and a vexed question, which, if not soon 
settled, would, he feared, lead to a 
ro agitation. He hoped sin- 
cerely the Government would be able to 
pass the measure. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT said, 
he belonged to that much abused class 
of landlords against whom it appeared 
every man’s hand was turned, while the 
Government led the attack. He be- 
lieved that something was required to 
be done; but what was proposed by this 
Bill would neither please the landlords 
nor the tenants. The landlords were 
rather a persecuted class at that mo- 
ment. It was determined the other day 
that they should have no rent, and now 
the Government decided they should 
have no amusement. There were many 
hon. Members on both sides of the House 
who, although they did not like this Bill 
any more than he did, were going to 
vote for it, not because they liked it 
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they hated it—but because they were 
afraid of their constituents. They were 
afraid of their seats; but he would tell 
those hon. Members, if they held their 
seats on so frail a tenure, they were not 
worth many years’ purchase. He did 
not believe that a compromise with 
wrong would save them. He had no 
such fear of his constituents. He knew 
they would not think the worse of him 
for speaking his opinions boldly on this 
subject, although some of them might 
disagree with him. He hated speaking 
even more than he hated this Bill; but 
he felt bound to express his opinion on 
this Bill, and if it went to a division he 
should vote against it. All he possessed 
was derived from land—the rents of 
tenant farmers. He could not, there- 
fore, be opposed to the interests of tenant 
farmers. This Bill would not promote 
their interests any more than those of 
landlords. The tenant, it was said, 
might leave the land; but the tenant 
had his remedy now. There never was 
a time when it was more unfair to bring 
forward this subject. As long as the 
farms to be let were many and the 
tenants seeking them were few, the 
tenants were masters of the situation. 
He thought it absurd to call in the 
Legislature to regulate free contract be- 
tween two wn men, asif the land- 
lords were all rogues and the tenants all 
fools. He gave both credit for a good 
deal more common sense. For himself, 
he should not be afraid if a Royal Com- 
mission were appointed to examine his 
tenants. His practice was to give his 
tenants all the rabbits, with which they 
were perfectly content; and he gave 
compensation for whatever damage was 
done by hares. He had never found 
any difficulty in the matter. This Bill 
was an unjust interference with property, 
and he did not know where it would 
stop. It would be so much waste paper 

ess if was accompanied by fixity of 
tenure, and he did not suppose the pre- 
sent Government were prepared to go 
so far as that. The Farmers’ Alliance 
which supported this Bill did not repre- 
sent the tenant farmers. The programme 
of the Alliance was ‘‘ farms rent free, 
landlords to do the repairs, and tenants 
to have the shooting.”” In 1872 it was 
said there were only 12 bad landlords in 
England. It appeared to him the Go- 
vernment were reversing the case of the 
ancient city which was to be saved from 
destruction if 10 righteous men were 
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found in it; they were, in fact, dooming 
to destruction the great body of land- 
lords because there were only 12 sinners 
among them. Inconclusion, he thought 
the proper remedy in this case would be 
to increase the facilities to tenant farmers 
to obtain compensation for damage done 
by ground game, which, he found, made 
everything smooth on his estate. 

Mr. WALTER said, as he belonged 
to the persecuted class described by his 
hon. Friend, and as he took a somewhat 
different view of this measure, he desired 
to say a few words on the subject. He 
hoped the conclusion would be arrived 
at which had been suggested by his right 
hon. and gallant Friend opposite (Colonel 
Stanley), for, although many Members 
on both sides of the House objected to 
many of the details of the Bill, still they 
might so far recognize the necessity for 
dealing with a question which had now 
been many years in existence, and which 
undoubtedly called for redress, as toallow 
the Bill to be read a second time without 
a division. As he listened to the speech 
of the hon. Member.for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease), he could not help wishing 
that some tenant farmers in his county 
had such a landlord to deal with—the 
views of the hon. Member were so ex- 
ceedingly liberal and so much the reverse 
of what most farmers were accustomed 
to; and it was much to be desired that 
the question had long ago been settled 
by such arrangements as the humanity 
of the hon. Member had suggested. But, 
unfortunately, he knew it to be the case, 
as most landlords did, that not only was 
the compensation awarded to tenants 
very inadequate, but that it was most 
difficult—he might almost say impossible 
—to assess the compensation fairly due 
to a tenant for the injuries he sustained 
owing to the over-preservation of ground 
game. He was himself a large farmer, 
and had also some tenant farmers with 
whom he had various arrangements with 
respect to the game ; and one thing had 
conclusively forced itself upon his mind 
—namely, that providing compensation 
alone was not a practical way of dealing 
with the question. He should like to 
read a very short note he had received a 
day or two ago from his nearest neigh- 
bour in the county, who enjoyed the 
somewhat rare position, indeed, of bein 
a large yeoman farmer, holding an 
occupying his own land, on which, how- 
ever, he had been accustomed to let the 
shooting. He had asked him to state 
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his views with respect to the Bill, and 
he wrote as follows :— 

‘“‘T think the Hares and Rabbits Bill will not 
alter the position of landlord and tenant but a 
very little. If it does become law, then it will 
be very much a question of contract. I do not 
for a moment think that extermination would 
be the effect—rather the other way. At the 
same time, I must say very considerable dameage 
is done without fair compensation being made 
in many cases, which, probably, is the chief 
advantage tenant farmers will derive, for they 
will have the remedy in their own hands.’’ 


He would now direct the attention of the 
House to what really had been at the 
bottom of this troublesome question. He 
was old enough to remember the time 
when there were none of these differences 
between landlord and tenant as to the 
preservation of game. He had learnt 
to shoot with a single-barrelled gun with 
a flint lock when there were a certain 
number of hares and rabbits, but nothing 
like the number now to be found. Then 
came double-barrelled guns, and they 
were followed by breech-loaders, andthen 
they had increased facilities for bringing 
down sporting tenants from London, 
which gave rise to a desire to preserve 
game for sale. It was a remarkable fact 
that 50 years ago the sale of game was 
not legal. When hon. Members talked 
of the sin of interfering with freedom of 
contract, he asked what could be a 
greater interference with the right of 
contract and with freedom of action than 
to tell the landlord that he must not sell 
his game? Yet that had been the law 
for centuries. He read, the other day, 
a passage in a letter from the Duke of 
Wellington, in which he deprecated in 
the strongest way what he called the im- 
propriety of allowing any man the right 
to sell his game. Well ; but the legalizing 
of the sale of game, the improvement in 
guns to which he had referred, and the 
increased facilities of communication had 

iven a new and increased value to sport- 
ing rights, and also to that custom which 
he believed to have been greatly abused 
—that of letting the shooting over the 
tenants’ heads. He had read very care- 
fully the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee in 1872, ail theée was no single 
point on which the witnesses were more 
unanimous than they were as to that 
pra of letting the shooting over the 

eads of the tenants. He would read 
one extract only from the evidence, and 
it was from that of Colonel Robertson, 
the Chief Constable of Hertfordshire— 
and no gentlemen in the county were 
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better able to form a fair or impartial 
inion on the question than were the 
ass to which Colonel Robertson ‘be- 
longed. He was asked— 


“Ts there much game let to gentlemen not 
tenants of the land?” 


And he replied— 


**Too much of it; too many coverts are let 
to extraneous people, who come from all parts 
of the country, mostly from London, who do 
not care one single pin about the farmer or his 
crops. If you could do away with that there 
would be no complaint about the game.”’ 


He read the other day a passage in the 
report of.a trial which furnished a strong 
illustration of that point. It would be 
admitted that where the landlord kept 
the shooting in his own hands, and did 
not over-preserve, no difficulty arose. 
Indeed, in his own case he was told that 
if the Bill passed he would probably 
have more hares than he now had ; but, 
not being a keen sportsman, he did not 
care about that. The case to which he 
had referred was that of ‘‘Loftus v. Wolse- 
ley.” It seemed that the defendant in 
that case had let the shooting of some 
thousands of acres; but when the tenant 
came to the land he found the tenants 
killing all the rabbits, the defendant 
having allowed his tenants the sis 
of doing so—a privilege which they were 
exercising with a vengeance. Well, the 
plaintiff brought his action, and it turned 
outthat the tenants had an absolute right 
of shooting rabbits, and in the result the 
plaintiff recovered £300 damages. That 
was a strong case in proof of the state- 
ment he had made, that, as a general 
rule, when the landlord was seasonable 
and moderate, and did not preserve an 
extravagant head of game, no difficulty 
arose as between the landlord and his 
tenants. But then came the question— 
What was the best way of dealing with 
this question? His hon. Friend the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand), who 
had been very properly complimented on 
his able speech, and whose Amendment 
was the hinge on which the question 
turned, wanted to exclude hares and 
rabbits from the Game Laws altogether. 
He entirely disagreed with that proposal, 
and for this reason—if hares and rabbits 
were taken out of the Game Laws, one of 
three things would happen, either that 
class of game would exterminated, 
which would be a most mischievous and 
absurd thing—absurd, for only two years 
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inerease of hares in Ireland—poaching 
would greatly increase, or a very strict 

Law would have to be enacted. 
He did not want any one of these three 
things to happen. Well, then, what 
other way was there of dealing with the 
question except in some such way as that 
provided by the Bill? That, of course, 
involved an interference with the rights 
of property ; he then had to invent some 
intelligible theory which would satisfy 
his judgment while agreeing to that in- 
terference with the rights of property ; 
and he thought he could do so. He 
certainly could not do so on the ground 
which had been put forward that the 
landlord and the tenant did not stand 
on equal terms; nor on the ground stated 
by his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Home Secretary, that land was a 
monopoly. He should like his right 
hon. and learned Friend to give the 
House a definition of a monopoly in 
land; and he should like, too, to see the 
HomeSecretary under cross-examination 
for half-an-hour by some astute lawyer, 
who would turn him inside out as to what 
he meant by it. Why, there were mil- 
lions and millions worth of land in the 
market. He was sure he was within 
the mark when he said that any day in 
the week there was £10,000,000 worth 
of land in the market. Of course, all 
property was the monopoly of those who 
owned it. That was a truism; but to 
say that land in the abstract was a 
monopoly was, he believed, contrary to 
the fact, and incapable of being main- 
tained in argument. He could not, there- 
fore, base his theory on that ground. 
Nor could he go on what was called the 
food theory, because that would allow 
the State to regulate the nature and 
amount of the food to be grown or 
raised, which would be an interference 
with the land and with the freedom of 
the occupier. The ground on which he 
based his theory was thatit was contrary 
to public policy for any man to let a farm 
to one person for the purpose of pro- 
ducing as much in the way of crops and 
as much cattle as possible, and then to 
let it the next day to somebody else for 
a purpose not only different, but ab- 
solutely destructive of it. On public 
grounds, as a matter of policy, it was 
not expedient for the State to sanction 
or to give force to a secondary purpose 
which would altogether infringe the first. 
It was on that ground he rested his 
theory and could support the Bill. It 
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was, as he said, contrary to public policy 
to allow a landowner to let = farm one 
day for one purpose, and next day for 
another purpose which defeated the first. 
That was not the time to allude to the 
details of the Bill; but he hoped that 
the result of the discussion would be 
the passing of a measure which would 
secure harmony between landlord and 
tenant, and lead to a satisfactory settle- 
ment of that long vexed question. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he would state very shortly his reasons 
for supporting the second reading of the 
Bill. He desired that Amendments 
should be introduced intoit; but he un- 
derstood that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary was pre- 
pared to give consideration to Amend- 
ments proposed from either side of the 
House. It had been said that many Mem- 
bers were afraid of their constituents, and 
would, for that reason, vote in favour of 
the Bill. But he supported it, not be- 
cause he was afraid of his constituents, 
but because there was a strong wish 
expressed on the subject on the part of 
those whom he represented. He repre- 
sented an agricultural borough ; and his 
constituents, many of whom were farm 
labourers, were strongly in favour of 
the Bill. He would vote for the second 
reading, on the ground that there was 
an admitted grievance, the existence of 
which was recognized by the Committee 
which sat in 1872-3. What was the 
remedy for that grievance? He had 
given the subject his best consideration, 
and he did not think it would be met 
by simply taking hares and rabbits out 
of the Game Laws. He thought the 
difficulties of making such an alteration 
in the law had hardly been realized. 
The late Mr. Ward Hunt had expressed 
very clearly these difficulties, and shown 
that a new Trespass Law would be neces- 
sary. The second remedy which had been 
proposed was compensation for damage ; 
the result of that would’ be litigation, 
with all the concomitant expense of em- 
ploying lawyers, referees, and surveyors. 
Well, if it were desired to destroy all 
good feeling between landlord and 
tenant, the best way was to plunge them 
into a law suit. And, in truth, the remedy 
was hardly fair to the tenant, who would 
be ‘obliged either to go to law with his 
landlord or pocket the loss. It was pro- 
bable that he would pocket the loss. 
Even if the landlord were prepared to 
pay compensation, there would be arbi- 
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tration, and even in arbitrations it was 
found necessary to employ counsel, re- 
ferees, and valuers, and in that way a 
large sum was very soon spent. The 
third remedy was contained in the Bill, 
which he would support with such limi- 
tations as might make it a more efficient 
and useful measure. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN: Sir, when the hon. 
Member opposite rose to support this 
Bill, he said he had the courage of 
his opinions. I also have the courage 
of my opinions, as I intend to oppose 
the Bill of the Government; and I 
was anxious last night that the debate 
should be adjourned for the purpose of 
giving me an opportunity of stating my 
reasons for pursuing that course. As 
this debate goes on, I am at a loss to 
know, from the speeches of those who 
support the Bill, what is the object of 
it. Some tell us that its object is to 
protect the crops of the tenant farmer 
from the ravages of hares and rabbits, 
by reducing their numbers. Others have 
brought forward numerous instances of 
proprietors who have given the concur- 
rent rights to their tenants to kill hares 
and rabbite, and that they have far more 
of these animals on their farms than 
their neighbours. The one has tried to 

rove that it is a ground game destroy- 
ing Bill; the other that it is a ground 
game preserving Bill. The introduction 
of this Bill is evidence of a desire on 
the part of the Government to deal with 
questions affecting agriculture, and to 
try to remedy some of those evils which 
are the subject of complaint of tenant 
farmers. As was mentioned by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, on introducing the Bill, the 
principle of it is not new, though excep- 
tional—in fact, it may be stated that 
Bills identical in principle, and differ- 
ing very little in detail from the one 
now before us, have been several times 
discussed in the House within the last 
10 years. About 15 years ago, the 
damage done by game was considered 
such a grievance that the first meeting 
of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, 
which was then established, was devoted 
to a discussion of the subject, and a 
resolution was unanimously passed that 
the best remedy for the grievance was 
to strike hares and rabbits out of the 
game list. This was considered a fair 
compromise between those who advo- 
cated the repeal of the Game Laws and 
those who did not go so far. It also 
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took into account the cases of the tenant 
farmer, the landlord, and the public. 
The withdrawal of all legal protection 
from hares and rabbits—in other words, 
the regarding them as vermin—would 
certainly have abated the nuisance of 
their over-preservation, done away with 
the complaints of tenant farmers, and 
reduced that category of crime from the 
infringement of the Game Laws, which 
is at present considered a disgrace in 
our criminal statistics. I was requested 
to introduce a Bill on the subject, the 
main principle of it being the striking 
of hares and rabbits out of the game 
list. And I may remark that though 
it has been stated that this remedy 
was contrary to the interests of the 
tenant farmers, it was proposed and 
carried unanimously, at an influential re- 
presentative meeting of tenant farmers. 
In the first Session of the Parliament 
of 1868, another Game Bill was intro- 
duced by the late Mr. Loch, which en- 
tirely altered the state of affairs by de- 
stroying that unanimity which hitherto 
prevailed among Game Law reformers. 
This Bill gave a concurrent and inalien- 
able right to the tenant farmer to kill 
hares and rabbits on the farm occupied 
by him. Such was the dissension pro- 
duced among Game Law reformers by 
the introduction of this Bill, that it was 
said, ‘‘an enemy has done this.” A 
sop was thrown to the tenant farmers 
by giving them the right to do with the 
hares and rabbits as they thought proper, 
which was readily seized by those of 
them partial to sport. And on a dis- 
cussion in the Scottish Chamber of Agri- 
culture, where unanimity prevailed be- 
fore on the Game Question, three parties 
were formed—one for the total abolition 
of the Game Laws, a second for striking 
hares and rabbits out of the game lists, 
and a third for giving an inalienable 
and concurrent right to the tenant to 
kill these animals, a majority being ob- 
tained for each of these propo at 
different meetings. Year after year, 
Pills were introduced into this House, 
containing the two diverse proposals for 
dealing with ground game, till at last 
the subject of the Game Laws was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee in 1872. 
That Committee, having heard evidence 
for two years, reported, by a majority of 
11 to 7, that rabbits should be struck 
out of the game lists, by 10 to 8 that 
hares should be retained in the lists, and 
against the inalienable rights to tenants 

















by 13 to 6. The frequent discussions 
in Parliament on the Game Question 
opened the eyes of many proprietors to 
the damage done by ground game on 
their estates, and induced them to be 
more liberal to their tenants in givin 

them permission to destroy hares oe | 
rabbits. The result has been that 
complaint has not been so numerous 
on this subject as formerly. The 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. J. 
Howard) stated that, while he disap- 
proved of the principle of this Bill, and 
voted against it in the Game Law Com- 
mittee of 1873, he would support it 
now in the altered circumstances of the 
country. Altered in what respect? In 
as far as owing to the great foreign com- 
petition to which the British farmer is 
now subjected, every obstacle to his 
making the most of his farm should be 
removed. I am one of those who have, 
before these times of severe competition 
came upon us, advocated the removal 
of these legislative obstacles, and the 
granting of liberal covenants to the 
tenants. But I maintain that, as re- 
gards the principle of this Bill—namely, 
the preventing of landlords and tenants 
making any contracts they think proper 
—the tenants are in a far more advan- 
tageous position for asking and receiving 
favourable conditions to themselves than 
they were some yearsago. The principal 
reason given for the introduction of this 
Bill is, that so great was the competition 
for farms in this country that they were 
powerless in making a bargain for them- 
selves on entering a farm. Such was 
the case before 1878, when there were 
so many offerers for a farm out of lease, 
at exorbitant rents, that the landlord 
had little difficulty in exacting any con- 
dition about game or other subjects he 
thought proper. Times, however, are 
now changed, and instead of there being 
a large excess of offerers for farms, there 
are hundreds of farms in want of tenants, 
and which landlords would be too glad 
to let on terms favourable to tenants. 
Though these rent changes, caused by 
bad harvests and emigration mainly, 
have put it in the power of tenants to 
make more favourable contracts forthem- 
selves, and though the damage done by 
ground game has considerably dimi- 
nished, still it must be admitted that the 
exceptional cases of over-preservation of 
game are sufficiently numerous to cause 
complaints from tenants, and are often 
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and tenant. It is therefore necessary to 
find some remedy for this evil. The 
principle of the Bill before the House, 
which seeks to cure the evil, is identical 
with that of the late Mr. Loch’s Bill, 
which proposed to give a concurrent and 
inalienable right tothe tenant, and which 
was rejected by this House by a large 
majority when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister was formerly First 
Lord of the Treasury, whose Government 
opposed it. I have never heard any good 
reason given for the adoption of this ex- 
ceptional legislation as regards ground 
game, and I have always op it. I 
am not one of those who object to inter- 
ference with freedom of contract in every 
ease. On the contrary, I am of opinion 
that there are often strong reasons why 
this interference should be allowed for 
the public good, and there are special 
reasons why there should be this inter- 
ference in land contract, more than 
in other property; but in resorting to 
such exceptional legislation, we should 
take several circumstancesintoconsidera- 
tion, such as—1. Is the extent of the 
evil so great as to justify thisexceptional - 
legislation? 2. Could no other means 
be adopted which would be equally 
efficacious in remedying the evil? 3. 
Would it be efficient in accomplishing 
the object? 4. Would it, if efficient in 
checking one evil, cause no injustice 
otherwise, or produce another evil quite 
as great? 5. Would it be for the public 
good? While applying these tests where 
this exceptional legislation is to be 
adopted, every case should be judged of 
by itself in its special circumstances. Is 
the extent of the evil so great as to justify 
exceptional leghlotient. Is it an in- 
creasing ora diminishing evil? Let Mr. 
C. S. Read, a good judge of the cireum- 
stances, answer the first question. He 
said, when a witness before the Com- 
mittee— 

“Taking England throughout, tenants have 
no cause to complain in the very great majority 
of cases. While there is just cause of com- 
plaint, it is exceptional, certainly.” 

As regards the second question—whether 
the evil was increasing—we have the 
evidence of Mr. Begg, from Sutherland- 
shire, who stated that a change is taking 
— in favour of the tenant in granting 
ess restrictive game clauses in leases, 
particularly with to the reserva- 
tion of hares and rabbits. It is well 
known that, as I have said before, the 
discussions in this House, public opinion, 
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and the refusal of tenants to sign such 
obnoxious game clauses, have been 
gradually abating the evil. But I do 
not argue that it is unnecessary to make 
any change or amendment in the law— 
my conduct in this House proves the 
contrary. This brings me to speak of 
what I eall the second test—namely, 
could no other means be adopted which 
would prove equally efficacious? My 
efforts have been for years devoted in 
this House to making some amendment 
in the law which is the cause of the evil. 
The main cause of the evil is the pro- 
tection afforded by the law to hares and 
rabbits, which destroy the tenant’s crops. 
One would have thought that the simple 
course to pursue would have been to 
withdraw that protection from these 
animals. That would be a true states- 
manlike measure, and would render 
unnecessary any exceptional legisla- 
tion. So long as that protection is 
maintained, I consider that the Legis- 
lature is guilty of encouraging the 
damage done to the tenant’s crops by 
these animals. Two objections are made 
to this suggestion of striking hares and 
rabbits out of the game lists. The one 
is that it will encourage the trespassing 
on the tenant’s crops. Those who make 
this objection forget that it is not pro- 
posed to a the Game Laws, but only 
that part of them referring to hares and 
rabbits, and if anyone were found tres- 
passing on a field with a gun or with 
poaching instruments, he could be ap- 
prehended on suspicion of being in pur- 
suit of game, and he would require to 
— that he was not. I believe thatin 

tland the Law of Trespass, combined 
with the Game Laws, that would still be 
in force, is sufficient to protect the crops 
of the tenants from such poachers ; but 
if not, it would certainly be better to 
make an alteration in the Trespass Law 
to accomplish this than to pass an ineffi- 
cient exceptional law. I may take 
notice here of an objection made by the 
Home Secretary that at the French 
Revolution in 1848 the same thing was 
tried in France, Germany, and other 
countries, but had to be given up, be- 
cause it led to the extirpation of all 
wild animals, and to the great annoy- 
ance of proprietors and tenants. The 
right hon. Gentleman overlooked the 
fact that it was the whole Game Laws 
that were repealed, and not merely the 
legal protection given to hares and rab- 
bits. His argument would have been 
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inst those Bills and Resolutions 
rotted by the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) for the 
total abolition of the Game Laws, but 
not for what we propose—the striking 
of hares from the game list. Thesecond 
objection made to this proposal is that 
the tenants are so dependent upon their 
landlords that even if hares and rabbits 
were struck out of the game lists, the 
landlords would prohibit their destroy- 
ing them. This objection tells two ways, 
for if the tenants are so dependent as to 
come under an obligation not to destroy 
these animals, the same state of depend- 
ence would make them come under an 
obligation to their landlords not to exer- 
cise the rights which this Bill would 
give them were it to become law, and 
thus the Bill would prove quite inopera- 
tive. But I question much if the Com- 
mon Law would sanction such an agree- 
ment between a landlord and tenant to 
preserve hares and rabbits, after they 
were removed from the game list, to 
such an extent as that they would be- 
come a nuisance to their neighbours. The 
law would prohibit two men from agree- 
ing to preserve any wild animals unpro- 
tected by law, if that preservation proved 
a nuisance to their neighbours. The 
protection of the law being withdrawn 
from hares and rabbits, they would be 
reduced to the same category as rats or 
other vermin, and be subjected to the 
operation of the same laws. This pro- 
posal commends itself as beirg far better 
adapted than the present Bill for ac- 
complishing the object aimed at. It in- 
troduces no new or exceptional principle, 
but simply proposes to amend the law 
which is the cause of the evil. And if 
the Common Law alluded to above 
were not sufficient to prevent landlord 
and tenant making an agreement which 
would be detrimental to the tenant, the 
aid of the Statute Law might be brought 
in to effect that object. But there is 
another mode by which the evil might 
be remedied more easily and more effec- 
tually. The Common Law in Scotland 
allows the tenant to destroy any excess 
of game on his farm, if there is no agree- 
ment to thecontrary. The difficulty was 
to determine what was excess of game. 
Three years ago an Act was passed for 
Scotland, providing that when the game 
was reserved the landlord was obliged 
to insert in the lease such a sum as 
might be agreed on between him and the 
tenant to indicate what they considered 
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the damage done by a moderate amount 
of game. All above that sum would 
indicate the damage done by an excess 
of game, for which the tenant would be 
entitled to compensation. It is said that 
no tenant will ask for such compensa- 
tion. There is no proof of this. Onthe 
contrary, I have known tenants ask for 
compensation for damage done by rab- 
bits, even when they had come under an 
agreement to allow the landlord to pre- 
serve them to an unlimited extent. But 
I have no objections that the tenant 
should have the alternative in his power 
of destroying the excess of ground game 
if compensation were not readily given. 
The third test I would apply to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill is its efficiency. Woul 
it accomplish the objectsaimed at? The 
Home Secretary said, in introducing the 
Bill, that it proposed to do what every 
good and considerate landlord has done 
already—namely, to give the tenant 
right to protect his crops against ground 
game. The Bill, therefore, is not re- 
quired for such a landlord. But, on the 
contrary, it will place him in a worse 
position. It will place him at the mercy 
of a cantankerous or ill-dispositioned 
tenant, who, by persistently exercising 
his right at all times, and in all ways, 
will deprive the landlord of all sport 
over his estate. Where there are no 
leases the Bill will prove a dead letter, 
for if a landlord wishes to have the right 
of destroying hares and rabbits in his 
own hands, he can come to an under- 
standing with his tenant that the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant will be 
maintained between them, so long as the 
tenant does not exercise the right con- 
ferred on him by the Bill; but if the 
tenant insist on exercising this right, 
they must part company. The Bill in 
such a case will prove quite abortive un- 
less you extend its principle and pro- 
hibit a tenant from being disturbed in 
his holding—in other words, unless you 
give him fixity of tenure. It is because 
I disapprove of such encouragement 
being given to tenants to break their 
agreements, and because I am of opinion 
that you must extend this principle be- 
fore this Bill can be of any use, that I 
am not prepared to vote for its second 
reading. at will be the effect where 
it is the custom to have leases? ‘To give 
satisfaction it will be necessary to make 
provisions in the Bill, by compensation 
or otherwise, so that it may apply to 
existing leases, otherwise it wal be 
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worse than useless for some years to 
eome. But when any new engagements 
are made in the letting of farms, and the 
landlord desires to retain in his own 
hands the right of destroying the hares 
and rabbits, he will make such condition 
as will be necessary to protect himself 
from the non-fulfilment of his engage- 
ment by the tenant. In other words, he 
may not give a lease at all, or he may 
make breaks in it, so that it may termi- 
nate, if he think proper, every third or 
fifth year ; or he may stipulate as to the 
amount of rent to be paid if the tenant 
adheres or not to the understanding 
between them about the ground game; 
or he may impose such other conditions 


d | as will be quite intelligible to the tenant. 


The late Mr. Stephenson, editor of The 
North British Agriculturist, a practical 
farmer himself, and with all the sym- 

athies of the tenant farmer, always ob- 
jected to this principle being introduced 
into a Bill dealing with ground game, 
because he said that he felt sure that 
the tenant’s position would not be im- 
proved, as he would have to submit to 
worse conditions and endure worse evils 
than those connected with game. To 
show that I do not over-state the case 
when I say that the effects of the pass- 
ing of the Bill will be to prevent the 
giving or shortening of leases in Scot- 
land, I may state that I have been in- 
formed that since the agitation on the 
Game Question commenced, on some 
extensive estates a clause is now in- 
serted in the leases insisting on the ter- 
mination of the lease if any such mea- 
sure as this should pass. I think that I 
have said enough to prove that in most 
cases the Bill, if passed, would prove 
quite inoperative and inefficient. And, 
besides, it would deprive the tenant of 
all rights to compensation for damage 
to his crops, all ground of complaint 
against the landlord for over-preserva- 
tion of game, and all cause of appeal to 
the Legislature for amendment of the 
law. 4th. Would the Bill, if passed, 
cause as much injustice or produce as 
great evil as that which it was passed 
to remedy? I have shown that the con- 
siderate landlord will be placed in a 
worse position, that the condition of the 
tenant will not be improved—on the 
contrary, will be made worse—that 
leases will be done away with, that the 
relations between landlord and tenant 
will not be less embittered, that the 
people will be demoralized by encourag- 
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ing, I may say compelling, them to 
evade the law, making illegal contracts, 
thus losing all respect for the law. The 
law will be more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. If such be the 
results of the passing of the Bill, as I 
feel certain they will be, it cannot be 
for the public good that it be passed. 
I have said nothing of the very serious 
effect it will have on the _pros- 
perity of the North of Scotland, 
as that has been referred to by hon. 
Members who represent the Northern 
counties. Nor have I referred to the en- 
couragement that will be given to 
poaching, by allowing the agents of the 
occupier to kill ground game, under 
which clause the most notorious poacher 
in the district employed by him may 
scour the farms, shooting everything 
that comes before him. The objection 
made to striking hares and rabbits out 
of the game lists is that it would en- 
courage poaching; but here we have a 
Bill affording every facility for poaching, 
allowing the poacher to pursue his call- 
ing without risk of being challenged— 
in other words, legalizing poaching. A 
Selec; Committee of this House sat for 
two years taking evidence on this ques- 
tion, and after due deliberation, and for 
reasons mentioned, by a large majority 
decided against the principle of this Bill. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
ignoring the Report of the Committee, 
told the House what the Report ought to 
have been, not what it was. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman quoted Mr. 
©. 8. Read, and appeared to bring for- 
ward his opinion asa strong argument in 
favour of the Bill. He correctly read 
Mr. Read’s evidence, who declared that 
the Chamber of Agriculture was in 
favour of striking hares and rabbits out 
of the game list, and then making any 
contract in these animals illegal. This 
is what my hon. Friend the Member for 
Roxburgh (Mr. A. Elliot) contends for, 
and what I think would make a more 
statesmanlike proposal to meet the ob- 
jections of those who maintain that 
poaching will be encouraged by making 
ground gone vermin. It might be 
enacted that anyone found trespassing 
on any farm, without the leave of the 
landlord or the tenant of that farm, 
would be deemed to be in pursuit. of 
game. I shall now quote the opinions 
of some of those gentlemen who gave 
evidence before the Committee, and who 
expressed their opinion in this House 
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and elsewhere on this subject. When 
the principle of this Bill, as contained 
in the late Mr. Loch’s Bill, was last dis- 
cussed in this House, we had a clear ex- 
pression of opinion from Lord Young, 
who was then Lord Advocate in the 
Liberal Government, at the head of 
which was the present Prime Minister. 
Lord Young characterized the leading 
clause in the Bill as a clause disabling 
men of the greatest intelligence—men 
perfectly able to conduct their own 
affairs, and to manage business of great 
importance—from entering into such 
contracts with their landlords as they 
pleased. While admitting the com- 
petency of Parliament to place restraints 
upon the freedom of contract, he was 
not satisfied that the case in question— 
that of landlords letting their farms and 
of tenants taking them—was a case in 
which the Legislature was called on to 
interfere. Sheriff Barclay, who has the 
largest experience of any Sheriff in 
Scotland, and has long acted as Judge 
in the agricultural county of Perth, said 
before the Committee— 

“ A tenant should have an inalienable right 
to have compensation for damage done by game, 
but not an inalienable and concurrent right to 
kill ground game. 

Mr. Purves, tenant of from 800 to 900 
arable acres, and from 30,000 to 40,000 
acres of pasture in the counties of Caith- 
ness and Sutherland, also a witness be- 
fore the Committee, thought that the in- 
alienable right to hares and rabbits 
would not do any good 1 tenants if 
granted. He was of opinion that there 
is no alienable right that can be given to 
the tenant which a landlord could not 
over-ride. He thought that all class 
laws should be abolished, and landlords 
and tenants left to make their own bar- 
gains, always providing that they do not 
contract to injure anyone else. Mr. 
Dunbar, also from Caithness, said that 
he would give a concurrent right to the 
tenant to kill hares and rabbits, but 
would allow the tenant to give up the 
right to the landlord. Again, Mr. 
Peacock, a farmer near Ripon, said the 
law would be of no avail in the case of 
a yearly tenancy. He did not see why 
it should not be evaded, nor much use 
in the Legislature interfering with con- 
tracts about game between landlord and 
tenant. Such legislation might be inju- 
rious rather than advantageous to the 
tenant. There would be a great difficulty 
in carrying it out. In certain cases it 
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might diminish any tendency to give 
leases. Much has been said of the favour 
with which this Bill is regarded by the 
farmers in Scotland. I wish, therefore, 
to give the opinion of one whose words 
sti eak, though his voice is hushed 
—a friend of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster—one of the very 
few farmers who advocated the repeal 
of the Corn Laws 40 years ago, who was 
always in the front row of political and 
agricultural progress, one of the most 
skilful and successful of Scotland’s far- 
mers, and a man distinguished alike for 
shrewdness and modesty of character. 
So highly did the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) con- 
sider him as the exponent and repre- 
sentative of the views and feelings of 
the tenant farmers that he brought him 
forward as a tenant farmer representative 
to contest East Aberdeenshire in opposi- 
tion to the hon. and gallant Member (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) who now represents 
that division of the county. I need 
hardly say that I refer to the late Mr. 
Hope of Fenton Barns. When discuss- 
ing Mr. Loch’s Bill, Mr. Hope said that 
the clause giving power to the tenant to 
kill game on his farm, notwithstanding 
any agreement to the contrary, was an 
immoral clause. He did not think that 
it was the duty of the Legislature to 
override private bargains in any way, 
unless these hoa)» were for an im- 
moral purpose. If he promised to pre- 
serve hares and rabbits, he would con- 
sider himself bound to act up to that 
obligation. He did not think the farmers 
of Scotland were so weak and imbecile 
that they required to go, hat in hand, 
to the Legislature to ask them to protect 
them from their own acts. Again, Mr. 
Goodlet, who holds a prominent position 
among the farmers of Scotland, said 
that, supposing the Bill passed, and he 
made a bargain with his landlord to 
preserve hares and rabbits, if he were 
an honest man he would keep his bar- 
gain, notwithstanding such an Act of 
Parliament. I feel convinced that if the 
farmers gave due consideration to the 
question, and saw what would be the 
effects of this Bill, they would adopt the 
sentiments of these two distinguished 
members of their profession. I give the 
Government full credit for their anxiety 
to settle this question ; but I fear that if 
the Bill be passed it will prove quite in- 
operative, and fail in accomplishing the 


‘objects aimed at. I feel certain that 
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the tenant farmers who are expressing 
their approval of it at present will be 
por 9 rae when it is passed. They 
will find that what they expect to be a 
fish will turn out a serpent. I do not 
intend to vote for the second reading of 
the Bill, because I believe that it will 
be of no use unless the exceptional prin- 
ciple involved in it be extended ; and, as 
I have already shown that present cir- 
cumstances do not warrant this excep- 
tional legislation, I am the more anxious 
to do nothing now which may be used 
against me if an extension of the prin- 
ciple be afterwards determined on. I 
shall not, however, vote for any Amend- 
ment in Committee which will make the 
Bill less favourable to the tenant. I 
cannot but express my regret that they 
have thought proper to bring fo 

this Bill before laying before the House 
their promised legislation on Land Law 
reform, for such legislation may have 
rendered this Bill unnecessary. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, when 
introducing the Bill, made allusions to 
expressions of the Chambers of Agri- 
culture on this subject. Those Cham- 
bers, he was sorry to say, had been 
ridiculed by more than one hon. Mem- 
ber. The hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment last night made some 
very unjust remarks as to the position 
and opinions of those Chambers. The 
hon. Member said that a few memorials 
had been presented from those Oham- 
bers, but that he regarded them, not as 
representing tenant farmers, but as the 
mouthpieces of a few discontented agi- 
tators among the farming class. Now, 
he (Mr. Duckham) was instrumental in 
establishing those Chambers, and he re- 
pelled any imputation cast upon himself 
or his Colleagues. When he came for- 
ward as a Parliamentary candidate he 
was urged by his constituents to say 
something on the Game Question; but he 
had omitted saying anything on that 
subject in any of his addresses lest 
it should be said he had been instru- 
mental in setting class against class. A 

eat deal had been said with respect to 
Reade of contract ; but those who had 
entered into contracts in very many parts 
of the country full well knew the decep- 
tion that had been practised upon them 
after doing so. They could not estimate 
the damage that was done by hares and 
rabbits, and if that Bill was passed it 
would be a great boon to the agricul- 
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turist. The local rates and the Imperial 
taxes suffered in consequence of the de- 
preciation caused by the over-preserva- 
tion of game, with the attendant destruc- 
tion of crops, because the land was let 
at a lower rent than it ought to be under 
a different system. Property had its 
duties as well as its rights, and he 
wished those who talked of freedom of 
contract to remember that the freedom 
of contract they claimed involved the 
confiscation, and, in many cases, the de- 
struction, of the property of the tenant. 
It reduced the ik of the holding, and 
decreased its produce. It was unjust to 
the nation to destroy the fertility of the 
soil, and then to spend millions of wealth 
in procuring food produced in other 
countries. A very large number of 
farms were now to let; and among the 
various causes which led to that state of 
things was the over-preservation of 
game. He was satisfied there were few 
tenant farmers in England, especially 
in his own county, who would not be 
| citi to see their landlords having a 

air day’s sport and making good bags; 
but when it came to holding battues and 
sending vast quantities of game to the 
poulterers, the case was very different, 
and the farmers viewed such things with 
hatred and disgust. The letting of the 
game to a Ried otalen and the introduc- 
tion of that third party upon the scene, 
had been attended with great and bitter 
complaint. He admitted that over-pre- 
servation was not carried on so much as 
it used to be, and that many landlords 
were becoming ashamed of the practice 
they had adopted with such perseverance 
and such ingenuity. But too many cases 
of that kind still existed; and he, there- 
fore, hoped that the Government would 
not seek to reduce the powers of that 
Bill in the manner which some hon. 
Members had suggested. In reply to 
the prophecy that if the Bill were passed 
there Rats be no more fox-hunting, 
because the foxes would be left nothing 
to feed upon, he could assure the House 
that it was where gamekeepers abounded 
that the least number of foxes were to 
be found. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he could not help 
thinking that although the hon. Mem- 
ber for Herefordshire (Mr. Duckham) 
was supposed to be one of those prac- 
tically acquainted with the subject and 
its bearing on the interest of the tenant 
farmer, his speech, as regarded the ques- 
tion of legislation, was much less practical 
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than the of the hon, Member who 

receded him. The speech of the hon. 

ember for Herefordshire was a mere 
declamation against landlords and the 
Game Laws, and went rather in favour 
of poachers than in the direction of 
practically benefiting the farmers. He 
ventured to think that Bill would not be 
of such benefit to sin ane as some 
su ed. In re to the poacher, it 
cong ssible, as the uae of the 
Amendment had said, that, in some re- 
spects, the law was too harsh. But it 
was proved before the Committee which 
sat on the subject that the crimes which 
game gave rise to were not quite so in- 
tense in their character as poaching of 
another kind which arose under the 
Salmon Laws. Why did the bon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), and 
others, take up the case of poachers in 
regard to e, and never take up the 
case of the poachers in regard to salmon? 
The only explanation he could conceive 
was that the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) fished, 
but did not shoot. Passing, however, 
from the poacher, he came to the ques- 
tion of practical benefit to the tenant. 
The hon. Member for Linlithgow (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) appeared before the House 
as an essentially practical man on this 
question, for he had legislated upon it. 
The Home Secretary had not yet got 
quite so far. Practically, the legisla- 
tion of the hon. Member rested upon 
the principle of compensation. It put 
the tenant in the best possivle position 
for making a bargain; and if the land- 
lord departed from the bargain he was 
cast in expenses. That had been found 
to work well in Scotland, and the Home 
Secretary would have done well, before 
bringing in his Bill, to consider how far 
the principle of compensation for damage 
to crops by game might be resorted to. 
He did not stand there—far from it—to 
advocate excessive game preservation. 
He agreed with those who said that 
game preservation led to great evils; 
but he did not think his right hon. and 
learned Friend took the right way to 
deal with it. Hisright hon. and learned 
Friend had a very diffieult task to per- 
form when he brought in that Bill. He 
listened with great interest to his speech. 
It was the first he delivered since accept- 
ing Office, and he desired to see how he 
performed a difficult task. His right 
hon. and learned Friend had to: satisfy 
the landlords in that House that it was a 
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ight thing to take from them rights 
vig ab they had from time immemorial ; 
that was what this Bill practically did. 
Then he had to satisfy the representa- 
tives of a free people that it was desir- 
able to take away from them the right 
of free contract. He had to satisfy the 
farmers that it was desirable, in the in- 
terests of public policy, to place them, 
full-grown farmers, in the same category 
with women, lunatics, and infants. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman spoke 
in what he might call his best form. Did 
he base the Bill on a national policy of 
food for the people? Far from it. No 
doubt, in the Preamble of the Bill, some- 
thing was said about good husbandry, 
and possibly his right hon. and learned 
Friend might have casually said some- 
thing about the food of the people; but 
from the beginning to the end of the 
speech his right hon. Friend devoted him- 
self to the interest of the farmer in every 
ssible form. He began with thefarmer, 
e ended with the farmer, all through he 
spoke of the farmer. ‘‘This is a great 
day for the farmer.” ‘‘ The 10th of June 
would never be forgotten by the farmer.”’ 
He (Lord Elcho) was not disputing it ; 
but he wished to show that the argument 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was all for the farmerand not for the pub- 
lic interest. The Bill was not a reform of 
the Game Laws; that was what was 
wanted; that was what the Committee 
recommended after sitting for two years ; 
but the only thing the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman took out of the Re- 
port of the Committee was the very thing 
the Committee did not recommend, leay- 
ing absolutely aside untouched the 
seven or eight recommendations which 
were very valuable. His right hon. and 
learned Friend said the concessions to 
the tenant farmer should not be un- 
gracious; the tenant farmer should no 
longer have a sense of social humiliation. 
Why, they all had a sense of humilia- 
tion when they were buying something 
for which two or three people were 
bidding. The remedy adopted was that 
which was required by the noisy section 
of the farmers who controlled the Cham- 
ber of Agriculture; but the Bill did not 
remedy that which the mass of the 
farmers required. The Home Secretary 
said he had a Parliamentary case. Yes, 
he had. It was the case of the Govern- 
ment honouring bills hastily drawn by 
their supporters in the counties during 
the late ‘ener Election. As to any ques- 
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tion of publio policy, they heard: nothing 
about iit a farmer, farmer, always 
farmer. It was a Bill to diminish hares 
and rabbits ; but it did not follow that 
they would decrease. Was therea clause 
in the Bill which would prevent the land 
being smothered with hares and rabbits? 
No; nor was there anything to give the 
security so much wanted to the tenant of 
@ non-preserving proprietor whose land 
bordered that of a proprietor who pre- 
served heavily. There was no security 
whatever given by the Bill to the tenant 
in those circumstances, and it could not 
be pretended that the measure was 
brought before the House either as a 
matter of —_— policy or as @ food 
question. Having done away with all 
restrictive legislation on the importation 
of food, Parliament was now asked to 
adopt a principle which, if logically 
carried out, would lead them to regulate 
wages, and even the prices of agricul- 
tural machinery. But the main effect 
of the Bill was this—that it did away 
with the freedom of contract, and it was 
to that he wished to direct the attention 
of the House. The Duke of Argyll said 
‘freedom of contract was the salt of 
human society.”’ He would like to quote 
to the House the opinion of a Liberal 
lawyer on that subject. Sir George 
Jessel, Master of the Rolls, who was 
Liberal enough even for the right hon. 
and learned Dantlenhas said, in giving 
judgment on a case that came before 
him— 

“Tt must not be forgotten that you are not 
to extend arbitrarily the rule that a contract is 
void when it is contrary to public policy, be- 
cause, if there is one thing more than another 
which public policy requires, it is that men of 
full age and competent understanding should 
have the utmost liberty of contracting, and that 
contracts, when entered into freely and volun- 
tarily, should be held sacred and enforced by 
the Courts of Justice.” 


It was not for the purpose of doing 
away with freedom of contract that Sir 
George Jessel and other Judges and 
Courts existed, but for the purpose of 
enforcing contract ; and any Minister in- 
curred a serious responsibility who asked 
that House to depart from what was the 
basis of all agreement and understand- 
ing in a free country. [‘‘ Railways!’’] 
Great privileges were given to railways, 
and they undertook to do certain things 
which they were bound to do in con- 
sideration of those privileges. That 
case did not apply at all. When a 
Minister asked the House to depart from 
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that paramount public policy of free- 
dom of contract they required some 
stronger reasons. But the argument 
of the Home Secretary had been blown 
to shivers by the Lord Advocate in speak- 
ing on Mr. Loch’s Bill in 1871, which 
was in substance the original of this mea- 
sure. The law of England only threw its 
shield around the weak, lunatics, chil- 
dren, and dumb animals, which, as Mr. 
Mill said, were as helpless as children. 
They must, therefore, show some strong 
reason for extending that principle of 
Lacon to the relative position of land- 
ord and tenant. It was for landlords 
and tenants they were proposing to 
legislate. Were they really going to 
violate the principle they had hitherto 
held sacred—the principle of freedom 
of contract—on the ground that the 
representatives of their class were in- 
capable of making a bargain? It was 
a reductio ad absurdum. Really, this Bill 
was a new instance of what he heard 
the late Sir George Scourfield call 
e dmotherly”’ legislation, an expres- 
eases the right hon. and lenined 
Gentleman the Home Secretary soon 
after adopted and brought out seem- 
ingly as original. It was the Bill of Mr. 
George Loch galvanized into temporary 
life, for it never would become a sta- 
tute. It was a monster—he meant some- 
thing out of the ordinary course—some- 
thing previously unknown to the law. He 
hoped the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the ene Secretary would give 
them a precedent for his ‘‘ inalienable” 
right in law. The only inalienable right 
in England was the right of liberty, 
which the right hon. Bie, vations Gentle- 
man was doing his best to get rid of. He 
had received a letter on this subject from 
a most eminent Scotch lawyer, who did 
not wish his name mentioned, for he 
was a ‘“‘strong Liberal,’ and did not 
wish to be known as denouncing a mea- 
sure brought in by the Liberal Govern- 
ment. He said— 

‘*T have been puzzling my brains, but I am 
unable to remember any inalienable right of 
property in law. Liberty is inalienable, but 
that cannot be spoken of as property. The 
proposed legislation appears to me singular in 
these three points—first, it takes away a right 
against the owner’s will; secondly, it confers 
a right which may not be desired ; and, thi 
it makes the right so conferred inalienable.” 

In regard to the first of those three 
points, there was no precedent unaccom- 
panied by compensation. As to the 
creation of an inalienable right in the 
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terms and the views of those who gene- 
rally spoke on behalf of the tenant, he 
had one or two matters which he wished 
to bring under the consideration of the 
House. He saw in his place the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire Soy 
Pell), who oe aa the present Bill. 
He owned that he was astonished when 
he heard the hon. Gentleman express 
his intention to vote for the Bill. He 
thought he must have been in a dream 
for many years past, for he recollected 
once sitting on a Select Committee with 
his hon. Friend on this question. His 
hon. Friend prepared a draft Report of 
his own; but the Committee did not 
adoptit. In that Report his hon. Friend 
said he could not recommend any such 
legislative proposal as this. It was for the 
hon. Gentleman to reconcile his conduct 
in 1880 with his Report in 1873. "What 
had produced the onde he knew not. 
On the previous day, the hon. Member 
said that the Dissolution had had a great 
deal to do with this question. There- 
fore, it was possible that his hon. Friend’s 
conversion was @ conversion in the face 
of immediate dissolution. The hon. 
Member for Linlithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan) 
had quoted the views of Mr. Holt. He 
would not follow his hon. Friend’s ex- 
ample, but would cite a valuable passage 
from the Report of the Agricultural 
Chamber of Scotland for the year 1869. 
True it was now 1880, and they had 
travelled fast since 1869; but there was 
not much difference with reference to 
this question. The hon. Member for 
Forfar(Mr. J. W. Barclay) said they had 
taken a leaf out of the Irish book ; but 
before the Irish lesson had been taken 
this was what the Committee of the 
Agricultural Chamber of Scotland said 
on the subject now under discussion— 


“Henceforth all contracts between aver 
for the reservation of game should be illegal; 
but even with that condition your Committee 
do not think that the position of the farmer 
would be much, if at all, improved, for pro- 
prietors would endeavour to reserve exclusive 
privileges to themselves.” 


It was clear that the opinion of the 
Chamber of Agriculture was that the 
Bill would produce a demoralizing effect 
upon both landlords and tenants, and 


thirdly, | that the provisions of the Bill would be 


disregarded. Would the Bill have ever 
been brought in, he asked, if the position 
of landlords and tenants as to votes was 
reversed ? He dared the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to say it would. They 
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knew it would not. Now that it was 
brought in, would it succeed if it passed ? 
It would not, for it would be evaded in 
every possible way. At present the Bill 
was not necessary, because there were 40 
farms vacant for one farmer who wanted 
afarm. If there was a return of the good 
old times, as they all hoped there would 
be, the landlord would make what con- 
ditions he chose, and by hook or by 
crook he would enforce those condi- 
tions, and do his utmost to treat the 
Bill as so much waste paper. The mea- 
sure had this bad feature—that not only 
was it a violation of the sound principle 
of freedom of contract, not pa did it 
resuscitate an abortion, and not only 
would it fail in the object the Govern- 
ment had in view, but it would demoral- 
ize the country. If there was one thing 
more desirable than another in legisla- 
tion, it was that those who had the con- 
duct of affairs of State should so legis- 
late as that the laws they passed would 
command ready and willing obedience. 
The right hon. Gentleman assumed that 
all men would readily obey this law if 
the Bill became law, even if they con- 
sidered it unjust and an infringement 
of the universal rights of property ; 
but that showed how little the right 
hon. Gentleman understood human na- 
ture. He (Lord Elcho) ventured to think 
that the effect would be that men would 
endeavour to evade the law, and that, 
where self-interest came into play, the 
law would be disregarded. He thought 
he could show that that was likely to be 
the case, and that on authority which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary must respect. It was con- 
tained in a letter he had received dated 
the 16th of June last, and dealt with 
the question how far legislation of this 
sort was in the interest of the State, 
and was likely to conduce to order and 
public morality; and the writer said— 
“‘ All who desire the law to be respected must 
object to the Hares and Rabbits Bill becom- 
ing law. Jt brings the law into contempt 
when it can be evaded and broken with im- 
punity, and that will be the case with the hares 
and rabbits proposal. It will be treated as all 
laws are which are out of agreement with the 
convictions, feelings, and customs of those whom 
they affect. What landowner will feel himself 
bound by a law which interferes with his free- 
dom of contract, and which, justice and fair 
dealing do not require him to observe?” 
The writer asked what tenant would 
feel himself bound by a law which 
brought him into conflict with his land- 
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lord, and pointed out that there was 
this peculiarity in the Bill—that it was 
not prohibitory. It declared void cer- 


tain agreements if they were made ; but 


there was no penalty, no punishment 
provided, and he added— 

“The Bill is a direct invitation to fraud, and 
will give rise to plenty of all sorts of schemes of 
evasion. 

By whom was that letter written? It 
was written by one of the most able, 
outspoken, sensible, and distinguished 
of those who now administered justice 
—Lord Justice Bramwell. That was 
the kind of legislation which, on behalf 
of the Government, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to the House. He 
wished to say one word as to the sport- 
ing aspect of the question. No one was 
fonder of sporting than he was; but he 
did not think hares and rabbits neces- 
sary for sport. The best shooting he 
had ever had was on an estate in the 
Eastern Counties, where, one year, in 
four days four guns had killed over 
1,500 driven partridges, and not a single 
He was not in favour of the 
over-preservation of hares and rabbits. 
He held in his hand written proof of 
that fact, for, two years ago, he induced 
his father to put into his leases a clause 
which was, in principle, absolutely this 
Bill. [4 laugh.] Yes, but with condi- 
tions which the Bill did not contain. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s Bill con- 
tained no guarantees or safeguards. It 
simply took away from the owner his 
rights and handed them over to the 
tenant. On the grounds of sporting he 
objected to the Bill. If there was one 
relationship more pleasing than another 
in this country, it was when the land- 
lord and his tenants were on good terms 
with each other. He ventured to pre- 
dict that if they passed the Bill, that 
would become impossible for the future. 
Jealousy of every kind would take the 
place of good feeling, and the social 
condition would be so changed as to 
make the relationship of which he had 
spoken intolerable. The odds were that 
while in many cases the landlords would 
agree with their tenants, in many other 
cases the landlords would take the land 
for sporting purposes into their hands. 
If they examined the Bill, they would 
not find one clause, letter, or line, which 
would prevent the farmers and landlords 
agreeing together to smother the land 
with game. On the other hand, the land- 
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lords, rather than submit to so hateful 
a state of things as the Bill would esta- 
blish, might resolve to acquire possession 
of the farms themselves; and then they 
would witness this state of things—they 
would have hares increasing and farmers 
decreasing. He had spoken strongly 
against the Bill because he believed it 
was founded on a vicious principle. 
The right hon. Gentleman might, of 
course, succeed in passing the Bill. If 
he did, there was nothing but submis- 
sion for those who had fought the battle 
and lost it. All they could then do was 
to bow their heads before the right hon. 
Gentleman, as he had humbly bowed 
his head before his constituents at Ox- 
ford, and, imitating the Christian spirit 
which pervaded his last word to that 
constituency, to humbly say—‘‘ Good 
night, God bless you.” Freedom of 
contract was true Liberalism ; but legis- 
lation such as this Bill contained was 
spurious Liberalism. It was Liberalism 
“running heel.’”” The tendency of the 
Liberalism of the present day was to 
leave the broad and well-trodden high- 
way of British freedom, and follow the 
slippery bye-paths of Continental Social- 
ism. He would, as bearing upon this, 
oe House the benefit of a quotation 

a carefully written essay on Modern 
Socialism. It was written a few years 
after the system initiated by the present 
Prime Minister in 1865 came into play. 
The writer said— 

“Unlike the Socialists of former days, the 

Socialists of the day place their reliance on 
State intervention. This growing tendency to 
rely on the State is fraught with greater mis- 
chief in England than in any Continental 
coun: In the presence of the temptation, 
Party statesmen may accept a doctrine and 
pursue a policy against which, if their judg- 
ment was unbiassed, they would be the first to 
protest against. This is a peril which hangs 
over the country.” 
Those words came from the pen of a 
Gentleman who held high office in the 
present Government, and who was re- 
sponsible for the teaching of political 
economy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. He alluded to the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Fawcett). Having read 
that passage, he asked the House to 
consider how imminent was the peril 
which hung over the country when 
there were introduced before the House 
of Commons two such measures as the 
Irish Compensation Bill and the mea- 
sure now under discussion. 


Lord Elcho 
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Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
in listening to the eloquent and prophetic 
speech of my noble Friend, I could not 
help being reminded of the line with 
which we are all familiar, that the vic- 
torious cause pleased the gods, but the 
cause of the vanquished was that of 
Cato. It is quite evident that my noble 
Friend despairs of that great and sacred 
cause, of which he is the consecrated 
Archimandrite, the cause of freedom of 
contract. The whole of his indignation, 
happily, does not descend upon me, be- 
cause there are other criminals equally 
great. I think one who would have to 
bear a portion of it is the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), and 
another is the hon. Member for Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell). As to the principle of 
freedom of contract, upon which my noble 
Friend has dilated, I would call his at- 
tention to the fact that there are four 
Bills upon the Table of the House which 
interfere with that principle. Three of 
those Bills came from the Oonservative 
Benches. What becomes of the noble 
Lord’s statement that interference with 
freedom of contract is a wicked heresy 
of the Liberal and Communistic Party? 
Now, the Conservative Party brought in 
a Bill called the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill. Some of us thought that Bill was 
not likely to work ; and, in fact, by the 
sacred principle of freedom of contract, 
it was made perfectly useless. I am 
afraid I was guilty of using the phrase 
he has ascribed to me of ‘‘ sham legisla- 
tion.” Iwas replied to by the late Prime 
Minister, who said it was only vulgar 
and ignorant persons who could enter- 
tain such an opinion as that. No doubt, 
I and my hon. Friends are vulgar. But 
there were, on theother side ofthe House, 
some hon. Gentlemen who are neither 
vulgar nor ignorant, and they have come 
to the same conclusion this Session ; and, 
finding that the farmers were dissatisfied, 
and being convinced thatthe Agricultural 
Holdings Bill was sham legislation so 
long as the sacred principle of freedom 
of contract exists, two Bills had been 
brought in to amend that Act—one by 
the hon. Member for Staffordshire (Mr. 
Staveley Hill), who certainly is neither 
vulgar nor ignorant; and the other by 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), who may be ignorant, 
but certainly is not vulgar. These hon. 
Gentlemen are convinced that the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act cannot be made a 




















i 38 of freedom of con- 
tract, of which we have heard so much. 
Then another Bill on the subject of game 
and ass has been introduced as a 
rival Bill to that of the Government. 
That was introduced by a right hon. 
Gentleman who spoke from the Front 
Opposition Bench last night, and it says 
that— 
“The occupier of land shall not be deprived 
of his right except by a contract made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act.” 
Therefore, the late Secretary to the Trea- 
sury’s idea of freedom of contract is to 
lay down in an Act of Parliament the 
only contract which shall be made with 
respect to e; and there is not a line 
in his Bill which is not an absolute 
violation of the principle of freedom 
of contract. There is another name 
on the back of that Bill, for which 
I have even more respect than for 
the late Secretary to the Treasury, 
and that is a near Relative of my own, 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Harcourt). When I see my elder 
brother’s name on the back of a Bill 
violating the sacred principle of freedom 
of contract, all I can say is, that though 
the hand is the hand of Esau,‘ the voice 
is the voice of Jacob. As regards the 
violation of freedom of contract, there is 
no difference between the Bill of my 
honoured Relative, the Member for Ox- 
fordshire, and that of the late Member 
for the City of Oxford. I do not wonder, 
therefore, that the noble Lord makes this 
pathetic lamentation over the evil pros- 
pects of the sacred principles of freedom 
of contract. Why, his forces are desert- 
inghim. The hon. Member for Lincoln- 
shire, the ex-Secretary to the Treasury, 
the hon. Member for Leicester, the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire, have all aban- 
doned the standard ; and, last of all, the 
once faithful Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture in Scotland have proved unfaith- 
ful too. No wonder the noble Lord 
stands up, or rather lies down, to de- 
plore their loss. I have some apologies 
to make to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Brand), who seems to 
have taken amiss a phrase of mine 
about the Amendment before the House, 
and he says it is un-Parliamentary to 
call an Amendment insincere. Well, 
you may call an Amendment insincere, 
as you call a Bill immoral. It is 


what Mrs. Malaprop called a ‘derange- 
ment of epitaphs.” 


But I want to 
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real working measure except by violation | ask about this Amendment. My hon. 
of the co Friend is sincere, no doubt ; but I want 


to know whether his allies on the other 
side of the House will be sincere in their 
support of the Amendment? He wants 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1873 carried out. Do hon. Members 
opposite? That would involve the prac- 
tical repeal of the Poaching Prevention 
Act, one of the worst Acts ever passed. 
If hon. Gentlemen want that, I shall be 
happy to give them a very early oppor- 
tunity of carrying out that recommenda- 
tion. My hon. Friend has said truly 
that this is not a complete dealing with 
the Game Laws. There was not time to 
deal with so great a question this Ses- 
sion; but I hope that in a future Session 
there will be, and then, no doubt, the 
recommendations of the Committee of 
1873 willform part ofa Bill. The main 
thing in the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend is to take hares and rabbits out 
of the Game List. Is that what hon. 
Members who are going to support the 
Amendment want? He complains that 
I do not go far enough ; but that is not 
the nature of the complaint we have 
heard from my noble Friend, or from 
other hon. Gentlemen who have spoken 
from that side of the House. My noble 
Friend said, ‘‘ Why have you not con- 
sidered compensation ?”” "We havecon- 
sidered compensation. The hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Rodwell)—and no man has greater ex- 
perience of these matters—said compen- 
sation was a farce, and would not work. 
I know the hon. Member for Linlithgow- 
shire (Mr. M’Lagan) is enamoured of 
compensation, but that is because he is 
the author of a compensation Bill. But 
if there is one thing which I have heard 
from every person representing Scotland 
more than another it is that that piece 
of legislation known by the name of 
M‘Lagan’s Bill has been a total and 
complete practical failure, and it is the 
knowledge of the absolute failure of 
that experiment which is one of the rea- 
sons why the Government know that the 
principle of compensation would not 
remody this evil. My hon. Friend says, 
have compensation for injury by an ad- 
joining owner, and with that I quite 
agree; and when the Game Laws come 
to be amended I hope it will receive the 
support of the other side of the House. 
My hon. Friend says his Amendment 
would not interfere with freedom of con- 





tract. Of course it would not, because 
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it would destroy the whole subject- 
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matter of the contract. He, no doubt, 
is sincere in that desire ; but are hon. 
Gentlemen opposite? His remedy is 
like that of a man who finds a wound in 
his leg, and who, instead of trying to 
heal it, proposes to cut it off altogether. 
He says the State ought to exterminate 
hares and rabbits; but are hon. Gentle- 
men opposite going to support that 

rinciple in voting for his Amendment ? 

+ is an Amendment which will bring 
trespassers all over the farm. That is 
the way hares and rabbits will be 
abolished, and there will be but one man 
on the farm who may not touch them, 
and that is the farmer. Freedom of 
contract is to be permitted to operate ; 
the landowner forbids him to kill hares 
and rabbits, and how are they to be 
killed, then, but by the poacher? No 
doubt, he would not be called the 
poacher then; he would be an ‘un- 
authorized trespasser.’ The latter part 
of my hon. Friend’s speech seemed 
totally inconsistent with all the profes- 
sions of its earlier part. He read a 
letter from a farmer, who said he used 
to be able to let the shooting on his 
farm for £100 a-year, and that if this 
Bill became law he could do it no more. 
Would he be able to let his shooting for 
£100, under the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend, when everybody can go and en- 
joy the hares and rabbits except the 
farmer? Then he talks of confiscation. 
It is extraordinary how readily my hon. 
Friend has learned the high Conserva- 
tive vocabulary. He says the Bill will 
destroy the letting value of shooting. 
It may in some degree; but I should like 
to know whether he who denounced the 
confiscation of the Bill could improve 
the letting value—— 

Mr. BRAND said, he did not use the 
word confiscation. It occurred in a 
letter which he had read from a clergy- 


man. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: It 
was in a pathetic letter from a clergy- 
man, who complained that he would 
not be able to let his shooting. Ishould 
advise that clergyman to leave off let- 
ting his game. It would be on the 
whole a better thing than letting my 
hon. Friend air his opinions on the sub- 
ject of confiscation. My idea of confis- 
cation is this, that when a man has ob- 
tained a full and fair rent for his farm, 
for the agricultural value of the land, if 
he then seeks.to obtain a few hundreds 
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more, at the expense of the farmer, b 

letting the right to the destruction of 
his crops to another person, that is con- 
fiseation. It is that species of con- 
fiscation that this Bill is intended to 
prevent. Instead of letting to another 
man the right to eat up the crops of 
the tenant, it would be as fair and much 
less injurious if the landowner gave 
that man the right to go into the fields 
and take every tenth sheaf of corn, for, 
at least, the farmer would know what he 
was going to lose. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Stroud says that under this 
Bill the landlord will come in at one 
gate and the tenant will come in at the 
other and disturb the game, and you 
will have no sport. But under my hon. 
Friend’s Amendment what will happen ? 
It will not be thefarmer at one gate, it will 
be everybody coming in through every 
gap—and then he asks hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, on the ground of sport, to sup- 
port such an Amendment as that. My 
noble Friend the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord Elcho) says this is onl 
an ineffectual Bill. I think, if that had 
been the case, it would have been re- 
ceived with more cordiality; and that 
the opposition it has been met with 
has been rather because it is supposed 
that it will be an effectual Bill. I should 
do great injustice to the House and to 
the Bill if I were now to argue again the 
question of freedom of contract. The 
real truth is, that every regulation in a 
complicated state of society, as was well 
said in the very able speect. of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
Fowler), is necessarily an interference 
with freedom of contract. My noble 
Friend, in returning home, takes a cab 
in Palace Yard ; and the cabman, if he 
recognizes him, says, ‘‘ I know you are a 
great friend of freedom of contract, and 
I will take you home to St. James’s 
Place for £5. These are my terms in 
the midst of a thunderstorm.” My 
noble Friend would answer him, and 
justly, ‘‘Freedom of contract? Why, 
you are a cabman—it is not for the likes 
of you. Parliament has said you shall 
take me to St. James’s Place for a 
shilling, and, if you do not, I will have 
you up for 40 shillings.” If my noble 
Friend objected to these terms, the cab- 
man might still say to him, as the noble 
Lord himself has said, ‘‘ Why, are you 
such a baby that two full-grown men 
cannot stand in Palace Yard and make 
their own bargain ?’”’. My noble Friend 
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Hares and 
says that this Act may be evaded. So 
itmay. All laws maybe evaded. This 
Bill will not prevent contracts being 
made; but there are many contracts 
made which the law would not enforce. 
There is a meeting—which may, per- 
haps, account for the absence of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin)—on the 
estate of the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon at this moment. There are 
many contracts being made there, which 
are, no doubt, very honourable contracts, 
but which the law will not enforce. 
Why is it that they are not enforced by 
law? [An hon. Memser: Because they 
are immoral.] No, not immoral; but 
because the State does not consider that 
bets on horse races are things which so 
much concern the good of society that 
it will provide Courts of Law to enforce 
them. And I will answer my noble 
Friend’s quotation from Baron Bramwell 
by one from Lord Justice James, to 
whom I was talking the other day, and 
who authorized me to say what he said 
to me—namely, that the fact is there 
are many of these contracts which may 
be made very properly ; but if they are 
contracts not for the good of society, 
we will not find a Judge or a jury to 
enforce them. That is the case with 
bets—and, in my opinion, it should be 
so, too, with regard to hares and rabbits. 
Well, there are the foxes. I do not 
think the foxes will suffer from this Bill. 
My noble Friend the President of the 
Council (Earl Spencer) told me that on 
a great part of his estate the tenants 
had the hares and rabbits to do what 
they liked with, and that it was exactly 
upon these parts of his estate where 
they were certain to find a fox. I re- 
member a time when a Bill for one of 
the most important railways in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire was thrown out five 
Sessions in succession because it was 
thought that it would interfere with the 
Grantham Hunt. Parliament at length 
passed the Bill, and I believe that the 
hunt still flourishes. I have been ap- 
pealed to on the subject of Amendments. 
All I can say is, that if this Bill has 
been introduced in rather a bare shape 
without the limitations which I freely 
admit it is susceptible of, it is because 
the Government desired to see upon the 
Paper, when the Bill went into Com- 
mittee, the view of Members on both 
sides as to the limitations which persons 
of experience in that matter might de- 
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sire to bring under the consideration of 
the House. I said from the first, as I 
say now, with reference to the Scotch 
moors, that that is a case in which the 
evil does not exist to the same extent as 
elsewhere, and which requires to be, 
and can be, dealt with in Committee; 
and so on many other points. Some 
hon. Members have said that this is a 
Bill that farmers do not want. Well, I 
think that, after the speeches of the hon. 
Members for Cambridgeshire and Leices- 
tershire, we had sufficient testimony upon 
that subject. The real truth is, every- 
body knows the farmers do want this 
Bill. The hon. Member for Stroud said 
there were not many Petitions ; but the 
resolutions of the Chambers of Agri- 
culture of the counties of England in its 
favour are in the Home Office, and if 
this Bill is thrown out I can promise 
the House that they will have deity of 
Petitions from the farmers upon the sub- 
ject. After the very interesting and in- 
structive debate we have had, I hope the 
House will allow us to take the stage of 
the second reading and to go into Com- 
mittee, where the details of the measure 
may be fully and fairly considered. 

Sz STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
There is much in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman which I think is open to 
answer, and it would be easy to examine 
and discuss a great deal that he has said 
with regard to the great question of 
freedom of contract ; but, on the present 
occasion, I feel that we are, to a certain 
extent, owing to the lateness of the hour, 
deprived of freedom of further discussion. 
I agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that it is desirable, if possible, that we 
should come to a conclusion upon this 
stage of the Bill to-day ; and we must do 
so within the few minutes that have yet 
to elapse. Therefore, if I abstain from 
entering into a discussion of many of 
the propositions laid down by the Se- 
cretary of State, it must not be under- 
stood that I assent to them, because I 
am prepared, if I had time, to raise ob- 
jections to several of them. But I wish 
to go back to the position in which we 
stood yesterday. In the very able speech 
with which the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Brand) opened the discussion, he 
laid before us his objections to the prin- 
ciple of the measure that was proposed 
by the Government ; and he, at the same 
time, gave his reasons for another course 
which he was prepared to recommend. 
But he stated that, though he moved the 
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Amendmentof which hehad given Notice, 
he would leave itin the hands of the 
House to consider whether it was de- 
sirable that that Motion should be pressed 
to a division. Now, Sir, I think that, 
after the discussion we have heard, the 
House will be generally of opinion that 
it would be the better course that the 
hon. Gentleman should not press his 
Motion to a division ; but that we should 
be allowed to take the second reading of 
the. Bill, subject to this reservation in 
our own ans 3 that we must be pre- 


pared fully to discuss in Committee the | 1 


various proposals which will have to be 
laid before us. It is not quite possible 
for us to accept off-hand the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Stroud. In so 
far as that Amendment is one which ex- 
presses dissatisfaction with the proposals 
of Her Majesty’s Government, I, for one, 
—and, I believe, a great many others— 
would be prepared to go with the hon. 
Gentleman in saying that the course 
proposed in the Government Bill is one 
which is not well suited to attain its ob- 
ject; which, in some respects, goes a 
great deal too far, and in others does 
not go far enough ; and that it is a course 
which we could not assent to. On the 
other hand, if we were called upon to 
affirm the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud as it stands, I think we 
should find itnecessarytointroduceseveral 
modifications, and that we should really 
discuss the matter very much better upon 
the clauses or Amendments moved in 
Committee than we should do upon the 
Resolution so submitted to us. Now, 
I imagine our position is very much 
this—it is very like the position in which 
we stood when the Government intro- 
duced their Employers’ Liability Bill. 
Upon the occasion of the second reading 
of that Bill, the Prime Minister told us 
that, by the second reading, the Govern- 
ment hardly understood the House to 
pledge itself more than this—that the 
prownn state of the law was not satis- 
actory, and that further protection 
against accidents was required in the 
caseof workmen. I understand that, by 
agreeing to the second reading of this 
Bill, we pledge ourselves to little more 
than this—that the present state of the 
law is not satisfactory ; that further mea- 
sures are required for the promotion of 
good husbandry, and the better security 
of the capital and labour invested by the 
occupier of land in the cultivation of the 
soil, and for the better protection of the 
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crops from injury and loss by ground 
game, Beyond that, as to the method to 

e adopted, I think the House ought to 
hold itself quite free. If we are now 
expected to pronounce a distinct and de- 
finite opinion upon the Bill, including 
the different provisions which it con- 
tains, it would be impossible to come to 
a conclusion to-day, for it would be 
necessary to have a longer time for de- 
bate. But, understanding, asI do, that 
we are entirely free to discuss the various 
proposals that will be brought before us 
in Dceediien I, for one, am of opinion 
that the best course to take will be to 
allow the Bill now to be read a second 
time. 

Mr. BRAND said, he wished to re- 
ciprocate the good humour of the speech 
of his right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary, and frankly to accept his explana- 
tion of the use of the word ‘‘ insincere ” 
—that he intended to apply it not to the 
Mover, but to the Amendment. He 
(Mr. Brand) thought the House would 
be thoroughly satisfied with this discus- 
sion. Hon. Members who defended this 
interference with freedom of contract 
defended it on the ground that the 
tenant was not in a position to make 
a bargain with his landlord. He took 
objection to that, because he saw very 
clearly that that principle might be taken 
much further than this Bill, and that it 
would be perfectly impossible for the 
House to refuse the demands of the 
farmers if they came. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that he is not entitled 
to a reply. 

Mr. BRAND explained, that, if he 
had transgressed the Rule of the House, 
it was through ignorance and not on 
purpose. He would respond to the ap- 
peals made to him not only by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, but by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty and the Home 
Secretary, and ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


The House suspended its Sitting at a 
quarter before Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not sent; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes after 
Nine o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 2nd August, 1880. 


MINUTES.|—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Kintore (Earl of Kintore), after the 
death of his father. 

Pusiic Buus—First Reading—Courts of Justice 
Building Act (1865) Amendment * (174). 

Second Reading—Compensation for Disturbance 
(Ireland) (162), debate adjourned ; Merchant 
Shipping (Fees and Expenses) * (165). 

Third Reading — Metropolis Improvement 
Schemes Modification Provisional Order * 
(156), and passed, 

Royal Assent — Statutes (Definition of Time) 
[43 & 44 Vict. c. 9]; Great Seal [43 & 44 
Vict. c. 10]; Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge (Limited Tenures) [48 & 44 
Vict. c. 11]; Turnpike Acts Continuance [43 
& 44 Vict. c. 12]; Births and Deaths Regis- 
tration (Ireland) [48 & 44 Vict. c. 13]; Relief 
of Distress (Ireland) Act (1880) Amendment 
[48 & 44 Vict. c.14]; Industrial Schools Acts 
Amendment [43 & 44 Vict. c. 15]; Merchant 
Seamen (Payment of Wages, &c.) [43 & 44 
Vict. c. 16]; Revenue Offices (Scotland) Holi- 
days [43 & 44 Vict. c. 17]; Merchant Ship- 
ping Act (1854) Amendment he: & 44 Vict. 
c. 18]; Inclosure Provisional Order (Clent 
Hill Common) [48 & 44 Vict. c. lxxxi]; Land 
Drainage Provisional Order (Frodsham, &c.) 
~ & 44 Vict. c. lxxxii]; Local Government 

rovisional Orders (Alnwick Union, &c.) [43 
& 44 Vict. c. lxxxiii]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Kingston-upon-Hull, &c.) 

43 & 44 Vict.c. lxxxiv]; Pier and Harbour 

rders Confirmation [43 & 44 Vict. c. Ixxxv]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Aber- 
avon, &c.) [48 & 44 Vict. c. Ixxxvi] ; Inclosure 
Provisional Order (Hendy Bank Sermo 
[se & 44 Vict.c.1xxxvii]; Inclosure Provisiona 

rder (Steventon Common) [43 & 44 Vict. c. 
lxxxviii] ; Inclosure Provisional Order (Llan- 
degley Rhos pez sevens ff 44 Vict.c.lxxxix]; 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Lizard Common) 
i & 44 Vict.c. xc]; Public Health (Scot- 
and) Provisional Order (Lanark) [43 & 44 
Vict. c.xci]; Public Health (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order (Blantyre) [43 & 44 Vict. 
c. xcii] ; Government Provisional Or- 
der (Poor Law, No. 2) [43 & 44 Viet. c. xciii] ; 
South Western (of London) District Post 
Office [43 & 44 Vict. c. xciv]. 
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RECALL OF SIR BARTLE FRERE. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp BRABOURNE asked his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he had received the 
despatches from the Cape which were 
expected last week, and could now 
answer the Question of which he had 
given him Notice relative to Sir Bartle 
Frere ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, having received last week the 
despatches which we have been expect- 
ing on the subject of the failure of the 
Resolutions proposed by the Colonial 
Ministry at the Cape for a Conference 
on the subject of the Confederation of 
the South African Colonies, I am able 
now to inform my noble Friend of the 
decision at which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have arrived respecting Sir 
Bartle Frere. There had never existed 
between Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment and Sir Bartle Frere that harmony 
of opinion on many important questions 
in South Africa which could make it de- 
sirable in itself or fair toward Sir Bartle 
Frere that he should remain at the Cape, 
but for this reason—that he had been 
specially sent out to forward, and it ap- 
peared possible that it was in his power 
materially to forward, the policy of Con- 
federation. This special reason has 
now disappeared, certainly not in conse- 
quence of any failure of zeal or ability 
on the part of Sir Bartle Frere, but 
solely through the action of the Cape 
Parliament in withholding its assent 
from even the initiatory step of holding 
a Conference. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have therefore decided, with re- 
gret, that Her Majesty should be ad- 
vised to replace him by another Go- 
vernor. Ihave said that Her Majesty’s 
Government have arrived at this con- 
clusion with regret, because, while Sir 
Bartle Frere’s views differ from ours on 
important questions, we fully recognize 
his high personal qualities and distin- 
guished services. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
SCOTLAND.—MOTION. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY, in rising 
to move the Motion which stood in his 
name, said, he was not at all aware, 
when he gave Notice of it, that it would 
be taken on the occasion of so great a 
debate as was then pending. He found 
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from inquiry that there would be no 
objection on the present occasion, how- 
ever, to his Notice, if he extended the 
time further back—i.e., instead of ask- 
for Copies of Protests from 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1875, he would go back to 1865, 
and if he omitted the last three lines as 
to the reasons for the Protests to be re- 
ceived. In that case, he was informed, 
there would be no objection to accept 
his Motion. He would merely move— 
“That the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland 
be instructed to remit to this House a verbatim 
copy of all protests presented at Holyrood sub- 
sequent to the year 1865 up to this time, at each 
election of a Representative Peer or Peers of 


Scotland, in reference to the Mar or any other 
(if any) Peerage of Scotland.” 


Motion agreed to. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—(No. 162.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Eart GRANVILLE: [rise, my Lords, 
to move the second reading of this Bill, 
and, in doing so, I abstain from making 
any special appeal to your Lordships’ in- 
dulgence. I am aware of the overwhelm- 
ing majority which the Oonservative 
Party can command in this House when 
they choose to use it; and, from what 
has passed ,‘‘elsewhere,”’ it is likely to be 
used to-night. I am told that that ma- 
jority is likely to be increased by the 
action of many of my political Friends. 
I know I am speaking on a subject of 
the deepest interest to an Assembly 
which can vie with any Assembly in the 
world, not only for the value of its 
landed possessions, but in the high stan- 
dard it places, both in theory and prac- 
tice, on the duties of the landlord. I 
cannot hope that you will hear with 
much favour what I have to say; but, 
from my long experience of this House, 
I have no doubt that your Lordships will 
give a patient and attentive hearing to 
me while I shortly and simply state to 
you the cause, objects, and provisions of 
a temporary and exceptional measure 
intended to meet exceptional circum- 
stances. I presume I am not required 
to prove the exceptional distress that 
exists at present in Ireland. It has been 
acknowledged by the late and present 
Government, by the late and present 
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House of Commons, and by your Lord- 
ships’ House. The particular point with 
which the Irish Government has to deal 
is the increased and increasing number 
of evictions arising from those very pecu- 
liar circumstances—evictions which it re- 
quires armed force to carry out. Con- 
siderable doubt was thrown upon the 
statistics adduced by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in introducing this Bill 
with respect to these evictions. Several 
Returns have been presented to your 
Lordships of ejectment proceedings and 
evictions. They not only confirm, but 
strengthen the statements of Mr. Forster, 
which were so much questioned at the 
time. They all prove the great increase 
that has taken place in those processes 
of law. Ejectments entered for non-pay- 
ment of rent in the Civil Bill Courts 
have increased from 3,258 in the year 
1877 to 6,130, not in the year, but in the 
half-year ended June 30, 1880. Then, 
with regard to actions commenced in the 
Superior Courts for non-payment of rent, 
they have increased from 604 in the year 
1877 to 1,451, not in the year, butin the 
half-year ended June 30, 1880. Cities 
and townsare excluded from all the above 
figures. It was with respect to these 
cases in the Superior Courts, which cost 
from three to four times more than the 
others, that the Limitation of Costs Bill, 
which passed the other House, and 
which was so summarily thrown out by 
your Lordships on Friday last, was pre- 
pared. Decrees actually executed by the 
sub-Sheriffs for non-paymentof'rent have 
risen from 1,749 in 1878 to 1,701 in the 
half-year ended June 30, 1880. These 
figures all show the great, I may say 
enormous, extent to which recourse to 
the law of ejectment, as the means of 
enforcing the payment of rent, has 
increased. The Constabulary Returns, 
which may be fully relied on, and are, 
indeed, under the mark, show the extent 
to which actual evictions have followed 
the initiatory stages of the law. The 
evictions have risen from 406 families in 
1877 to 1,098 in 1879, and to 1,112 in the 
half-year ended the 30th of June, 1880. 
A portion of these are re-admitted tempo- 
rarily as care-takers—considerably less 
than half—but the greater proportion 
of those so re-admitted are subsequently 
turned out. The most approximate es- 
timate of the numbers turned absolutely 
out of their holdings will be, in the pre- 
sent year, 1,800 families. This includes 
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evictions for all causes, and not exclu- 
sively for non-payment of rent. Now, 
when we compare that with 406 families 
evicted in 1877, the figures are startling. 
For the protection of the process-servers, 
and to enable those officers to perform 
their duties, large numbers of extra 
police have had to be drafted into cer- 
tain counties. I will give your Lord- 
ships a few instances. On the 7th of 
January, five officers and 150 men were 
required for the simple duty of protect- 
ing a single process-server ; on the 14th 
of January, three officers and 150 men; 
on the 12th of March, three officors and 
100 men; on the 9th of June, six offi- 
cers and 200 men. On one of these oc- 
casions the process-server had over 80 
ejectment processes to serve upon tenants 
whose holdings, with one exception, 
were valued under £4 annual value 
each. On another occasion the process- 
server had over 40 ejectment processes 
to serve on tenants whose lines in 
not one single instance were valued at 
£4 a-year. There can be little doubt 
that many of these evictions may have 
been issued by good landlords as a 
necessary means of compulsion on those 
who, either spontaneously or instigated 
by others, refused to pay that which 
they were able to do. But the Irish 
Government know that there are other 
landlords of a very different class, who 
avail themselves of the distress in order 
to get rid of tenants without affording 
them any compensation. I appealed 
the other day to my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary, and asked why, 
during the long debates in the House 
of Commons, he had merely asserted 
this fact, and had not brought forward 
any proofs? His answer was that, in 
his official position, it was perfectly im- 
possible for him to hold up individuals 
to the odium and possible consequences 
which such an official denunciation 
might cause. I then asked him to let 
me have any one of the cases before 
him, saying that I would trust, under 
the circumstances of the case, to the in- 
dulgence of this House to permit me to 
commit the irregularity of quoting an 
official document without presenting it 
to the House, and omitting the names of 
persons and places, which, however, I 
would give confidentially to any Peer 
who desired to be privately informed of 
them. This is the report of a superior 
officer of police, who was sent down to 





report on this particular case, where an 
i ga for police assistance was 


e. 
‘July 24, 1880. 
“T have to report that at———, in sub- 
istrict ———of » union of , there 








are about 12 families, all of whom have been 
served with ejectment notices to quit for non- 
payment of rent. Out of those families two 
have been ‘stricken with fever. One named 
» mother and three children, no food, 
clothing, or bedding, lying on wads of straw or 
dried rushes; the other family, , three 
children were lying with fever, but are now 
convalescent, also living partly by relief, but 
not in such distress as the family, the 
disease in whose case was partly occasioned by 
insufficient nourishment. They are receiving 
now from local medical officer nutriment con- 
sistent with the different stages of the disease, 
and the husband of is receiving union 
out-door relief in the way of money. About 
25 years ago this town land was only paying & 
rent of £36 a-year. A change 0: dlords 
then took place, and some short time after it 
was raised to £76 per annum, which it has since 
paid and is now supposed to pay, and which 
appears to be a large increase on what in 
oasage is but a cast-away bog reclaimed 
om time to time by the tenants. Some of 
the families on this town land are being 
relieved from the Mansion House Committee, 
and the remainder — eight families—are re- 
ceiving union out-door relief. I am led to believe 
that none of the tenants on this town land are 
in a position to pay rents, owing to the recent 
bad harvests.” 
Now, I ask your Lordships to con- 
sider the position of the Irish Govern- 
ment, who are obliged to enforce 12 
such convictions as these, not by one 
or two policemen, but often by 100 or 
200 men of that force. It was asked, 
in ‘‘another place,” by persons of 
considerable authority—Why do you 
legislate, why do you not simply turn 
a deaf ear to those who seek assistance 
for such evictions as these? Is this a 
course that your Lordships would recom- 
mend—that the Government should, off- 
hand, undertake to discriminate between 
eviction and eviction; that they should 
themselves set an example to Ireland to 
disregard the obligations of law, and 
should, practically, tell the Irish tenant 
to set all law at defiance? They thought 
it better to appeal to Parliament for a 
small and temporary change of the law 
of an administrative character, which, 
by removing during an exceptional time 
the semblance of injustice, would enable 
them firmly to enforce peace and order 
in that country. To those who, like 
myself, do not reside in Ireland, there 
are circumstances with regard to pro- 
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rty, differing altogether from what 
holds in Scotland and England, which 
are sometimes difficult to understand. 
I remember two’ statements made about 
12 years ago by two English Peers 
having Irish properties which were very 
difficult to reconcile, though both were 
men of undoubted veracity. One, the 
noble Earl behind me (the Earl of Ports- 
mouth), stated that his father some 50 
years before had introduced into a dis- 
trict where Ulster Tenant-right did not 
exist, a modified system of that kind. 
Since that time not a farthing had been 
spent upon the property of the landlord ; 
his rents had considerably increased and 
were punctually paid, and the tenantry 
were perfectly contented. The other 
was the case of the late Lord Derby, a 
man, as your Lordships know, not only 
of extraordinary ability, but of keen and 
active business habits. He stated that 
he paid much personal care to the 
management of his Irish estates, that he 
had spent the whole, or almost the 
whole, of the income of the estates upon 
them, that his rents were not raised at 
all, that there had been some disgraceful 
outrages on them, and that at the end of 
his tenure of that property his income 
was exactly the same as when it began. 
Kither of these statements was difficult 
to understand, but they are undoubted 
facts; and the only explanation I can 
find is this, that while one noble Lord 
introduced excellent principles — prin- 
ciples that held good in this country, 
but were not liked and not appreciated 
or understood by the Irish people, and 
not particularly good for the small hold- 
ings of the country—the other noble Lord 
had followed a course more consonant to 
the traditions, habits of the tenants, and 
to the character of the people with which 
he had to deal. It was by acting on 
somewhat similar lines that the Land 
Act of 1870 was drawn. It is not neces- 
sary for me to describe the principles of 
the Act of 1870, or all that it was in- 
tended to do; but I may say that, as far 
as this Bill is concerned, its object was 
to give tenants who may be disturbed 
by their landlords, although they are 
willing to pay their rents, compensation 
for occupation value, or the loss which the 
Court may find the tenant has sustained 
in losing his holding. In every case of 
application to the Court, the Court may 
take into consideration the moral as well 
tus the legal aspect of the case, having 
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regard to the conduct of the landlord as 
well as ofthe tenant. The general effect, 
therefore, of the Land Act of 1870 is to 
prevent a landlord from getting rid of 
his tenants who are willing to pay their 
rent without giving them compensation 
for occupation value. I may add that 
the Act of 1870, as it came up from the 
Commons, contained a clause which pro- 
vided that, with regard to tenancies 
existing at that time, ejectment for non- 
payment of rent might be deemed to be 
disturbance of the tenant by act of the 
landlord, if the Court thought that it 
ought on special grounds to beso deemed. 
That clause did not become law because 
your Lordships rejected it ; but it is not 
altogether without authority, for it was 
oe serge by the Cabinet of that day. 

t was supported by all the Members of 
the then Siveentnint, including men of 
such high character and abilities as Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Halifax, Lord Oarling- 
ford, Lord Aberdare, Mr. Lowe, and 
Mr. Stansfeld, who were all in the 
Cabinet; and others holding places 
next in importance to the Cabinet. 
It was carried by great majorities 
in the Commons, and its omission was 
subsequently most reluctantly agreed 
to there. The Bill of which I am now 
moving the second reading slightly ex- 
tends the principle of the Act of 1870, 
but is considerably within the clause to 
which I have alluded, being more limited 
as to the conditions to guide the Court, 
as to the area to which it extends, and 
as regards time. By it, when it appears 
to the Court, with respect to any holding 
of not above the rateable value of £30, 
that the tenant is unable by reason of the 
failure of the crops to pay his rent, and 
that he is willing to continue in the 
holding upon just and reasonable terms 
as to rent, arrears of rent, and other- 
wise, and that such terms are refused 
by the landlord without the offer of any 
reasonable alternative, the Court may 
intervene and suspend the execution of 
the decree for the ejectment of the tenant 
for such time, not exceeding 16 months, 
as the Court may think just and reason- 
able ; orif the person bringing the eject- 
ment insist upon the execution of the 
decree before such time as the Court 
thinks just, the Court may declare that 
the tenant is entitled to such compensa- 
tion asthe Court thinks just, not exceed- 
ing the compensation to which he would 
have been entitled if disturbed by the 
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landlord. But the Bill only applies to 
ejectments taking after the pass- 
ing of the Act and before the 31st of 
December, 1881, and only in districts 
which have been decided by the late 
Government to be in a state of excep- 
tional distress, requiring exceptional 
measures. The Bill in effect provides 
that where the only reason why the 
tenant cannot pay his rent is the un- 
usual failure of the harvests, when the 
tenant is willing to make reasonable 
terms with his landlord as to rent, ar- 
rears of rent, and otherwise, and when 
such terms have been refused by the 
landlord without any offer of a reason- 
able alternative, then the use of one of 
his remedies—a remedy to enforce the 
tenant’s contract with himself which is 
not possessed by English and Scotch 
landlords—will be suspended for a term 
not exceeding 16 months; after which it 
can be resumed. The result of the Bill, 
if it became law, would be arrange- 
ments which are practically and volun- 
tarily being adopted by English and by 
Scotch landlords, and by the majority of 
landlords in Ireland. Of course, there 
is a great difference between a voluntary 
concession and one which is decided by 
a Judge; but is it really very unreason- 
able that the Irish Government, finding 
the tenantry in the state of excitement 
which has been described, and the land- 
lords, on their side, reduced to the 
ultima ratio of eviction, should call in 
experienced and impartial men, trained 
in the law, and who, for the last 10 
years, have been adjudicating on ques- 
tions of a similar character, to step in 
between the excited and too often angry 
paves’ This Bill has been said to be 

ased on a novel principle, and to be a 
confiscation of property. As to the 
- novelty of the principle which is applied 
temporarily and in so limited a way, I 
contend that it does not exist. The 
principle is one which belongs to the 
Roman law, and in Germany and Italy 
the presumption of the law is in its 
favour. It is so, to a narrow extent, 
now in Scotland; it was so to a much 
greater extent there some time ago. In 
France the presumption, and often the 
practice, are in favour of this principle. 
Again, it is far from being a principle 
anterior to the law of the United King- 
dom that the law shall step in between 
the parties to a broken contract for the 
protection of one of them against too 
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extreme consequences. If I am not 
greatly mistaken, your Lordships passed, 
this year, at the instigation of the late 
Lord Chancellor, provisions in a Convey- 
ancing Bill which greatly interfere with 
the contracts between lessors and lessees. 
As to the confiscation of property in this 
Bill, it istotally imaginary. I+ destroys 
neither capital nor rent. It affects one, 
and one only, of the remedies of an Irish 
landlord for the recovery of rent—a 
remedy which is not essed by Eng- 
lish and Scotch landlords. The Irish 
landlord, if this Bill passes, would have 
all the remedies which the English 
landlord possesses, and one more than 
the Scotch landlord, since you have 
abolished the right of Hypothec—a 
measure, by-the-bye, which was lately 
described by a noble Lord opposite as, 
if not absolute Communism, at any rate, 
something very like it. I feel sure that, 
however severe may be the criticisms of 
the noble and learned Earl (Earl Cairns) 
opposite on this Bill, he will not join in 
the cry that it means confiscation of 
property. But the phraseis one which, 
justly or unjustly applied, produces a 
great effect. There isno country where 
regard for the just rights of property is 
greater than in this one; and it is a 
most fortunate circumstance, not only 
for the smaller number who hold pro- 
perty, but for the whole body of the 
nation, whose permanent welfare and 
security depend more than upon first 
sight appears on the just application of 
this great principle. My argument is 
that it is perfectly consistent with the 
maintenance of that important principle 
that the Legislature should, from time 
to time, waive some incidents of pro- 
perty, so that due respect is paid to 
justice, to the moral and political neces- 
sities of the case, also not omitting what 
is in the well-understood and permanent 
interest of a abd itself. It some- 
times happens, however, that legitimate 
changes are opposed which afterwards 
commend themselves to the general 
opinion. Take, from innumerable others, 
the instance of the commutation of tithes 
in England, taking from the clergy the 
increased product and giving it to the 
landlords. Again, in 1834, as some of 
your Lordships may remember, a Liberal 
Government proposed a commutation of 
Irish tithes. It certainly did affect pro- 

to a great extent, though not ex- 
actly the property of individuals. It was 
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violently opposed in this House. It was 
said to owe its origin merely to violent 
Irish agitation ; it was denounced as 
violating all the principles of justice by 
Peers, among whom were several ex- 
Cabinet Ministers. On that occasion the 
measure was rejected ; but the very next 
year it was introduced by Sir Robert 
Peel, thegreat Leader of the Conservative 
Party, and passed some years later with 
excellent results. Take, again, the great 
interference with the property of indi- 
viduals comprised in the compulsory en- 
franchisement of copyholds; or, take an 
instance of this very year. Not many 
months ago the noble and learned Earl 
(Earl Cairns) introduced a Bill, which I 
gladly supported, and which met with 
hardly any opposition in this House, 
with regard to life tenancies. By this 
Bill, though a remainder-man be cer- 
tain, in the course of nature, of suc- 
ceeding to a magnificent estate, which 
has been in his family for years, and 
has every sort of association connected 
with it, and which, like other landed es- 
tates, notwithstanding some fluctuations, 
steadily rises in value, yet, if the Bill 
becomes law, it gives the life tenant, if 
a spendthrift, the power of selling the 
estate, in order to increase his income, 
and investing the proceeds in uninterest- 
ing and hardly improvable Consols. Our 
laws about the incidents of property are 
not those of the Medes and Persians. 
Any change should be most con- 
scientiously and scrupulously watched, 
but not rejected merely because it is a 
change. I regret that my life-long po- 
litical Friend the noble Earl on the 
Oross-Benches (Earl Grey) has thought it 
necessary to give Notice of opposition to 
this Bill. I must, however, admit that 
the sting of his opposition is somewhat 
lessened to me by the fact that for more 
than a quarter-of-a-century I can hardly 
remember any measure of any importance, 
proposed from either side of the House, 
which has not been opposed by the 
noble Earl either in principle or in its 
details, with ever-keen delight and a 
never-failing flow of intense surprise and 
indignation. If my regret is a little 
mitigated with respect to the noble Lord 
individually, it is not so in the least in 
regard to other noble Friends of mine, 
who, I am told, will support him—with 
whom it has been my pride to act 
in political life in constant unison for 
so many years, and whose indulgent 
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support has alone enabled me to repre- 
sent, sometimes in an official, sometimes 
in an unofficial character, the Liberal 
Party in this House. I feel that, in ask- 
ing either side of the House to support 
this measure, I have not.the wish to ask 
any Peer to act contrary to his convic- 
tions; and I should be the first to say that 
I think it would be quite unworthy your 
Lordshipsto be influenced in the slightest 
degree from what you think right by 
certain taunts that may be foolishly 
thrown out against your motives. But 
I think it is your duty very carefully to 
consider the practical results of any ac- 
tion you take on so important a mea- 
sure as this. I ask no one in this 
House to atrribute to those sitting on 
this Bench greater feelings of anxiety to 
do justice to Ireland than to those noble 
Lords sitting opposite; but what I have 
aright to ask is that the same indul- 
gence should be shown to us as to our 
political opponents when they, like us, 
were at a recent period called upon to 
deal with complicated questions of dis- 
tress and agitation in the sister country. 
I understand that the chief objection to 
this Bill is that it is thought to be 
founded on an abstractedly unsound 
principle, and that there is danger lest 
such an unsound principle may become 
permanently applied. What were the 
measures proposed and carried without 
opposition in this House to meet this 
state of things by the late Government ? 
Were they founded on abstractedly 
sound principles of political economy 
which cannot be attacked? That was 
not so; but the justification for those 
measures was that they were accepted 
as purely temporary Acts to meet tem- 
porary emergencies. A large sum was 
given out of the Imperial Funds to pur- 
chase seed—an operation contrary to po- 
litical economy, invariably accompanied 
by much fraud and demoralization, and 
calculated to discourage habits of provi- 
dence in good times. This measure was 
defended, and is defensible only, as an 
exceptional and temporary measure to 
meet an exceptional state of things. The 
late Government advanced £1,250,000 
to the Irish landlords, at no interest, or 
# nominal one. I believé that this ad- 
vance was not solicited by the Irish land- 
lords, and that, generally, it is the good 
landlords who have availed themselves 
of it, and who have done so chiefly out 
of motives of humanity. But as to 
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rinciple, can anything be more anoma- 
ous than that the State should advance 
money out of the public funds in order 
to enable landlords to put their tenants 
in a position to produce those crops 
which will serve to pay rents, and which 
will prevent the tenants from falling on 
the rates, the burden of which would 
ultimately come on the landlords? As 
to this irregularity becoming permanent, 
there is an answer, that the thing must 
find its own level. The State could not 
perpetually find funds for such a pur- 
bes But does this answer apply to the 

reaking down one of the most impor- 
tant regulations of the Poor Law, en- 
abling tenants in possession of their 
farms to receive out-door relief? There 
is, probably, no subject which requires 
more watchfulness than relaxations of 
the restrictions of the Poor Law ; 
and though the relaxation may be 
quite necessary for this exceptional 
case, there is no subject. more deli- 
cate, none which affects the question 
of pauperism, none which affects the in- 
terest of property so much as breaking 
down restrictions which it is most diffi- 
cult often to restore. I have some right 
to ask those who cordially supported, 
with a view to the exceptional circum- 
stances of the case, those measures, none 
of which can be defended on abstract 
principle, to show the same indulgence 
to us, when, having to choose between 
two evils, we ask you to adopt for a 
short time a small administrative mea- 
sure which adopts, under great limitation, 
and for a very short time, a principle 
which is not so obviously unsound in 
itself. I am told by some that their 
objection is not to the temporary sus- 
ension of one of the remedies of a land- 
ord, for moral and political reasons, but 
to the fact that it is a concession to the 
Irish Land League and to the agitators 
who are doing so much harm to their 
country at the present moment. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] A noble Lord says, ‘“ Hear, 
hear !”’ and I am curious to learn how he 
can prove that proposition. I can only 
deny the allegation. It is no concession to 
these extreme men. It was proposed by 
the Irish Government solely as a means 
of taking away a stumbling-block to 
their firmly maintaining the peace and 
order of the country. The measure is 
not liked by these extreme men. They 
would have gladly got rid of it in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Parnell, and 
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other extreme Home Rulers, did not even 
vote for the third reading. The measure 
is called for by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment expressly for the purpose of getting 
a stronger hold in the maintenance of 
the law by every legitimate means in 
Ireland. I should like to put to your 
Lordships a question which I wonder 
whether any of the noble Lords opposite 
will answer. Which case would you pre- 
fer? That Mr. Parnell, after the divi- 
sion in your Lordships’ House, should 
be able to say—‘‘ Their Lordships have 
given a second reading to a Bill which, 
though of a trumpery character, was 
brought in by the Government as one 
deemed necessary for the peace and 
contentment of England, and for ‘ justice 
to Ireland ’—a Bill, which, being passed 
by large, andto a certain degree, of fluctu- 
ating majorities in the House of Com- 
mons, was subsequently read by the 
Upper House with the view of consider- 
ing whether there were any changes to 
be made in it that might remove some 
objections to it?”? Or would you prefer 
that Mr. Parnell should be able to say 
te an excited and, I will add, deluded 
people—‘“‘ On Friday last a Bill was in- 
troduced into the House of Lords by an 
English Peer. It was opposed by two 
Irith Peers. It was supported by one 
Irish Peer. It was a Bil about which 
the Lord Chancellor, speaking with all 
the dignity and authority belonging to 
to his position, explained was a Bill 
which would give great relief to tenants, 
which would bring no harm to landlords, 
and was sound in principle and analo- 
gous to the English law; and after the 
declaration had been made, and followed 
by no authoritative argument whatever 
in answer from the Conservative Party, 
that House, headed by the late Prime 
Minister, rejected the Bill on what ap- 
peared to be absolutely insufficient 
ground?” If heis able also to say that 
your Lordships, by an overwhelming 
majority, rejected the consideration of a 
Bill brought in by the Government on 
their responsibility, in the hope of doing 
all they could to withstand such Social- 
istic doctrines and the agitation now 
going on, is there any man in this 
House, is there any man in his senses 
who can doubt which of these two courses 
would be most agreeable to the extreme 
Irish Land Leaguers, or which of the 
two courses would prove the most power- 
ful instrument in their hands to forward 
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a policy which, on this side as on that, 
we utterly condemn and utterly deplore? 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be nowread 2*.” 
—(The Earl Granville.) 


Eart GREY: My Lords, in accord- 
ance with the Notice I have given, I 
rise for the purpose of moving as an 
Amendment on the Motion of my noble 
Friend that this Bill be read a second 
time this day three months. Even at 
an earlier period of my life, I cannot 
flatter myself that I should have been 
able to bring this subject under your 
notice in a manner befitting its extreme 
importance, and I am only too conscious 
that now I am entirely unequal to the 
task. Still, I have thought it right to 
attempt it ; because it would be greatly 
to be regretted if this were to be re- 
garded as a Party question, and I be- 
lieve that the fact of the Amendment 
being moved by myself, instead of by 
one of the noble Lords behind me, may 
help to deprive it of a Party character. 
I know, also, that the deficiencies of my 
statement will be supplied by abler 
speakers who will follow me in the de- 
bate, and I venture to hope that, al- 
though I cannot attempt to point out 
more than a very few of what I consider 
many insurmountable objections to the 
Bill, yetavoiding all details, and confining 
what I have to say strictly to the lead- 
ing principles of the measure, I may be 
able to show to your Lordships sufficient 

unds for refusing your assent to a 

ill of which the passing would I am 
convinced be deeply injurious to the 
whole nation, and more especially so to 
that class of the Irish people for whose 
benefit it professes to beintended. It is 
this last consideration which more than 
anything else has moved me to come 
forward on this occasion. From the out- 
set of my Parliamentary life I have 
taken a deep interest in the welfare of 
the Irish people, and, in the earlier years 
of that life, I was led by that feeling to 
give my best support to measures which 
were not in accordance with the prevail- 
ing opinions of those days, but which I 
believed to be required for their benefit 
and by justice. It is this same feeling 
of sincere interest in their welfare which 
leads me to oppose the Bill now before 
your Lordships. It has been said by 
my noble Friend who has moved the 
second reading of the Bill, as it had 
been said before, that this is an excep- 
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tional measure brought forward to meet 
exceptional circumstances. I do not 
deny that the distress created in Ireland 
by the succession of bad harvests which 
have afflicted not only Ireland, but Eng- 
land and Scotland also, has been such 
as to require exceptional measures for 
its relief. But thisis not a Bill for doing 
what is recognized to be the duty of the 
Governmentin every greatcivilized nation 
—namely, endeavouring to avert famine 
when it may threaten a part of the 
population. Other Bills have been 
arm for that purpose. My noble 
riend (Earl Granville) has said that 
what has been done with this view by 
the late Government is no more con- 
sistent with the principles of political 
economy than the Bill before us. I am 
not called upon to defend the measures 
of the late Administration, and, perhaps, 
I should not dissent from my noble 
Friend’s criticism upon them; but with 
these we have nothing now to do. If 
they were wrong, that would be no 
reason for passing another Bill that is 
wrong also; and we must consider the 
Bill before us on its own merits. Now, 
the object of this Bill is not, as I have 
said, to save any part of the Irish 
people from starvation. It is, we are told, 
to prevent the sufferings which would 
be inflicted on a large number of small 
tenants in Ireland by compelling them 
to give up their land, and to relieve the 
Government from the difficulties to 
which it would be exposed if it were 
compelled to enforce the existing law by 
which these people may be ejected from 
their holdings. This object the Bill 
proposes to accomplish by simply sus- 
pending till the end of next year the 
wer of landlords to recover their rents 

y evicting those tenants who cannot or 
will not pay them, and the question we 
have to consider is whether this ought 
to be done. As a general rule, I hold 
that a bad harvest affords no sufficient 
ground for a tenant to ask for a reduc- 
tion of rent. Rents are settled accord- 
ing to what it is considered a tenant can 
afford to pay for land on an average of 
years, and, as in seasons of unusual 
prosperity, such as we had a few years 
ago, a landlord can claim no increase of 
rent, so, in a bad year, a tenant ought 
not to look for a reduction. This, I say, 
is the general rule, and experience 
shows it to be better for all parties that 
rents should not fluctuate as the harvests 
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are more or less productive. But, while 
I maintain that this is right asa general 
rule, I freely admit that the last three 
or four years have been so exceptionally 
bad that landlords in Eng: and in 
Scotland, as well as in Ireland, have felt 
it to be both their duty and their interest 
not to be extreme in pressing for the pay- 
ment by their tenants of all they legally 
owe. Iam ready to admit that in very 
many cases, though by no means in all, 
the disastrous harvest of 1879 does give 
a good claim to the tenant on his land- 
lord for some remission of his rent. 
But this isa very different thing from 
admitting that it is right by law to de- 
prive the landlord of his power to recover 
his rent. It has, indeed, been argued 
that it is an incorrect description of this 
Bill to say that it deprives the landlord 
of the power of recovering his rent. It 
is said, that it will leave to the landlords 
all the means of obtaining payment of 
their rents they now enjoy, except the 
power of evicting a tenant for non-pay- 
ment, which an English landlord does 
not possess. This is not quite correct, 
since almost all English leases contain 
clauses which enable the owner of land 
to resume possession if the tenant fails to 
pay his rent, and, independently of any 
such condition in the lease, there are other 
means by which an English landlord 
can generally secure the payment of the 
rent due to him. But the circumstances 
of the two countries are so different that 
this is not the case inIreland. There, as 
I understand, it is only by the power of 
eviction that the landlord has practically 
the means of enforcing the payment of 
what is due to him. I am informed 
that it is the opinion of the most ex- 
perienced land agents in Ireland, and 
of those best acquainted with the manner 
in which land is held there—that by 
suspending the power of eviction, or 
what comes to the same thing, allowing 
the power to be exercised only at the 
risk of a penalty which no landlord 
would venture to incur, the Bill will 

ractically suspend the power of land- 
ords to levy their rents in the greater 
part of Ireland. It is true the Bill pro- 
fesses to give a right of compensation 
for disturbance to the tenant only 
against landlords who make an unrea- 
sonable use of the power of eviction, 
and the County Court Judge is invested 
with a discretion in the matter. But 
this is a discretionary power which the 
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ablest Judges, with the best intentions, 
could not exercise with success. There 
is an infinite variety in the claims ten- 
ants have to indulgence. In many cases 
they will, no doubt, be good; but, in 
many, they will be the reverse. In some, 
the difficulties of the tenants will be due 
to bad management and idleness, or 
improvidence; and, I fear, that not un- 
frequently, it may be the will, not the 
abe to pay that may be wanting. 

he landowner may have quite sufficient 
knowledge of these various circumstances 
with regard to his tenants, to judge of 
the greater or less indulgence which it 
would be proper to grant to each; but 
it will seldom, if ever, be possible for 
him to produce legal evidence before 
the Judge to justify evictions even when 
they are reallyright. The professed limi- 
tation of the operation of the Bill to 
harsh and unreasonable landlords will, 
therefore, be of no value, pert will 
really suspend the power of levying 
rents apnieales in the scheduled dis- 
tricts. And we have this to consider—the 
landlords have in general no other in- 
come, no other means of living, than what 
they derive from their rents. They 
have also claims upon them which they 
are bound to meet, such as those for in- 
terest on mortgages, and family charges; 
but this Bill contains no clauses to re- 
lieve them from those demands, while 
their means of meeting them are sus- 

ended. I think that none of your 

ordships will deny that this is, to say 
the least, a measure of extreme harsh- 
ness towards the owners of land, and, 
before you assent to it, you ought to 
have very complete evidence of two 
things—first, that the landlords in the 
scheduled districts have been generally 
wanting in due consideration to their 
tenants ; and, secondly, that the tenants 
on their side, have been doing their best 
to pay as far as they can what is legally 
due by them. With regard to the first 
point, there seems to me to bea singular 
absence of proof of such general want 
of fair consideration for their tenants 
on the part of landlords in the dis- 
tressed districts as to call for the inter- 
ference of Parliament. My noble Friend 
has, indeed, in moving the second read- 
ing of the Bill, given figures which 
show that there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of evictions ; but 
he has not even attempted to show that 
this increase implies undue harshness 
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on the part of the landlords. It seems 
to me highly probable that the increase 
of evictions is mainly to be accounted 
for by the natural desire of the land- 
lords to have recourse to such proceed- 
ings as their only means of defending 
themselves against the notorious com- 
bination in many parts of the country 
to resist the payment of rents. And 
whatever information is before the pub- 
lic indicates, so far as I can judge, that 
in general the owners of land in Ireland 
are not disposed to press with undue 
severity on their tenants; certainly, in 
very many cases, the process of eviction 
has only been Se @ to when the pay- 
ment of rent has fallen so far into 
arrear that to allow it to remain longer 
unpaid must make it irrecoverable. 
With regard to the second point I have 
mentioned, I need hardly remind your 
Lordships that, so far from its having 
been shown that the tenants are gene- 
rally trying to keep their engagements 
as well as they can, there is conclusive 
evidence to the opposite effect. Though 
it is certain that there is great distress 
among the occupiers of land in the West 
of Ireland, and that a large proportion 
of them are unable to pay their rents in 
full, it is not less certain that the plea 
of distress is used by many in order to 
withhold rents, which, if they chose, 
they could very well pay, at least, in 
part, and that there is a very exten- 
sive combination to use the bad times 
in order to get rid of the obligation of 
aying rent at all. The grounds, there- 
ore, on which this measure is pro- 
ie seem to me to fail altogether. 

et us, however, look into its policy 
a little more closely. I would ask your 
Lordships to consider whether it would 
be wise to attempt, even by some less 
objectionable expedient than this Bill 
proposes, to pupport, artificially, the ex- 
isting system of small holdings in the 
West of Ireland. In 1870, and again 
this year, Mr. Gladstone, in recommend- 
ing the measures he asked Parliament 
to adopt, laid great stress on the argu- 
ment that the peasants in these coun- 
ties depended entirely on their small 
holdings of land. He said that if de- 
prived of their land, there was no other 
employment to which they could turn, 
that no manufactures or other branches 
of industry were carried on, and that 
there was even little or no demand for 
hired labour on the land. He described 
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the population of this part of Ireland 
as living usually with difficulty on their 
small plots of land, and totally without 
resource when its produce failed them. 
Mr. W. E. Forster, the present Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, spoke only the other 
day much to the same effect, and de- 
scribed the people in the West of 
Ireland as crowded toge:her on bar- 
ren mountain farms on which they 
they could barely exist even in good 
years. An hon. Gentleman who sup- 

orted this Bill spoke still more strongly. 
The Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) told the House of Commons— 

‘That there were no people who were sub. 
jected to greater privations than the ordinary 

ish tenant. For two or three months,” he 
said, “in every year” (nt, be it remarked, only 
in bad years) “there were something like 
150,000 people in Ireland compelled to submit to 
subsist on food which Members of that House 
would not throw to their dogs. The people of 
the West, once their store of potatoes was ex- 
hausted, had no resource but boiled periwinkles 
and sea-weed sprinkled with Indian meal.”’ 


This is the description given of the usual 
state of things, not only in bad, but in 
ordinary years; and I ask you whether 
it is one which we ought to wish to be 
continued? Surely, the conclusion we 
ought to draw from the facts that are 
admitted is that the soil and climate of 
the West of Ireland are not such as to 
enable the population to live there in 
even decent comfort as tillers of small 
patches of land on their own account. For 
their own welfare, therefore, the sooner 
this system can be changed the better. 
I am far from saying that Parliament 
ought to endeavour, by active inter- 
ference, to bring about a change; but I 
do assert that to endeavour by violent 
measures artificially to maintain such a 
state of society, and to arrest the operation 
of those natural causes which seem to be 
gradually leading to its alteration, far 
from being true kindness to the Irish 
peasants, is to act towards them with 
the greatest cruelty. Parliament has 
had before cases of this kind to deal 
with. In the earlier part of the present 
century, there were in some parts of 
England and of Scotland a large number 
of handloom weavers. They usually oc- 
cupied small allotments of land, hardly 
more than gardens, which helped to 
maintain them; but they derived their 
subsistence chiefly from their labour at 
their looms, in which they were assisted 
by their families. They were an indus- 
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trious, an intelli — vd a time, a 

perous tion. But the 
Bd insebinaitta! improvement a? yre- 
duced the price of the fabrics they pro- 
duced, till the falling off in their earn- 
ings brought them into great distress. 
I well remember listening, in the other 
House of Parliament, nearly 50 years 
ago, to the piteous accounts given of 
their sufferings by very well-meaning, 
but very unwise philanthropists, who 
pleaded very earnestly for some inter- 
ference for their relief by Parliament. 
Parliament was wise enough to refuse to 
accede to that request. It declined to 
interfere, knowing that the economic 
laws which govern all human society are 
fixed by Divine wisdom, and that any 
attempt to struggle with them by human 
legislation invariably results in making 
matters worse. at was the conse- 
quence? The handloom weavers not 
being encouraged by any unwise inter- 
ference by Parkiament to persevere in a 
branch of industry by which theycould no 
longer live, by degrees abandoned it and 
found other and better employment. I 
wish that Her Majesty’s Government and 
Parliament would now act with the same 
wisdom as then, and could be made to 
understand that it is not a policy of kind- 
ness towards the Irish peasants to en- 
deavour, by artificial means, to maintain 
the present state of society in the West 
of Ireland. To do so would be as un- 
wise as it would have been 50 years ago 
to encourage the handloom weavers to 
persevere in their hopeless battle with 
steam. Parliament might possibly con- 
trive by such violent measures as that 
before us to prolong for alittle while the 
existing state of things in Ireland; but 
in the end the struggle to maintain it 
must fail, and will only increase the suf- 
ferings of the people. The condition of 
the country points to measures of a very 
different character for its. remedy. The 
hon. Member for Galway, to whom I 
have already referred, after describing 
in terms I have quoted the misery of the 
Irish Western peasants, went on to say 
that— 


“Treland was really an undeveloped country, 
and he believed that the capital—say, of one of 
the smallest English railways—would not only 
yield a profitable return commercially, but would 
afford a guarantee for the peace and security of 
the country, such as England had never yet pos- 

ae wasa splendid Sag hens for the 
Treasury Treland a , prosper- 
ous, and contented country.” saath 
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Ta with Mr. Mitchell Henry that 
Treland is an undeveloped country, and 
that it has natural resources which, if 
properly turned to account, would make 
the people happy and prosperous. But 
when he says that the capital for effect- 
ing this ought to be supplied by the 
Treasury, I altogether differ from him. 
It is not by capital employed by the 
State, but by private industry, thrift, 
and enterprize that England and Scot- 
land have been raised to wealth and 

rosperity, that thousands of acres of 
fand have been reclaimed or improved, 
that vast manufacturing establishments 
have been created, with canals and rail- 
ways to afford a vent for the produce of 
their industry, and that what less than 
two centuries ago were barren moors in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire have been 
made the seats of a large and thriving 
population. In like manner, Irish indus- 
try, enterprize, and economy must find 
the means for the improvement of Ire- 
land, if it is to be improved at all. It 
would be most unjust to the inhabitants 
of the other divisions of the United 
Kingdom, if wealth produced by their 
industry were used by the State to do 
for the Irish what they ought to do for 
themselves. It was well said, long ago, 
by Burke (if my memory does not 
deceive me) that the State can create 
nothing. It is the people themselves, 
who, by their industry and thrift, create 
and accumulate wealth in a nation; the 
State has no money except what it raises 
by taxes from the people, and it can only 
give to one part of its subjects what it 
takes from another. It would, there- 
fore, be intolerable to take money from 
the hard-won earnings of the people of 
this island to supply the shortcomings of 
Ireland, and todo for the Irish what 
here the people have done for themselves. 
And, further, I venture to affirm that it 
is useless for the State to advance capital 
in order to provide the appliances of in- 
dustry, such as railroads and canals, if 
the people have not the spirit of industry 
and economy to turn these appliances to 
account. Experience shows that great 
works, executed by the State inthe hopeof 
stimulating and assisting industry, have 
seldom proved successful, and this un- 
satisfactory result arises, I am convinced, 
from the tendency of human nature to 
esteem lightly what is lightly got ; what 
men have won for themselves by their own 
exertions is used very differently from 
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that which has been given to them. I 
hold, therefore, my rds, that the 


objects to be aimed at in all measures, 
whether of government or of legislation 
with regard to Ireland, ought to be—to 
impress upon the people the necessity of 
relying upon themselves and not upon 
others; to make them feel the need of 
industry and of prudence; and, above 
all, to maintain perfect security for per- 
son and property. If these ends can be 
attained the present unhappy state of 
things would be quickly altered, and, 
without drawing on the taxes of the 
people, there would be no lack of capital 
to flow in from this country to assist in 
the work of improving Ireland. Our 
capitalists are ever on the watch for safe 
and profitable modes of investing their 
capital, which we know that at this 
moment they have great difficulty in 
finding; and if they can once be con- 
vinced that money can be laid out with 
with security and advantage in Ireland, 
what money is wanted will soon be forth- 
coming. Such, I say, ought to be the aims 
of our Irish policy, and I condemn this 
Bill because its tendency will in every 
respect be in the very opposite direction. 
Instead of leading the Irish people to 
trust more than they have hitherto done 
to their own exertions, it will teach them 
that there is no need for them to be 
careful and economical in prosperous 
times, because, when a change comes, 
and brings with it distress, there will be 
Parliament to go to for help. There 
could be no worse or more fatal teach- 
ing. Instead of leaving them to learn 
by the stern but wholesome lessons of 
necessity that it would be better for 
them to give up a system of occupying 
the land which is essentially vicious, 
this Bill, by injudicious help, will en- 
courage them to try to maintain that 
system, and to cling to their small hold- 
ings of land. But, above all, instead of 
contributing to establish that sense of 
security which is the very first need of 
a really civilized society, and without 
which no nation can hope to prosper, 
this Bill is directly calculated to destroy 
security, and to encourage violence. 
How fatally, if it should become law, it 
will act in this respect you will, I think, 
be convinced if you will consider the cir- 
cumstances under which it is proposed to 
you. For many months there has existed 
in Ireland an organization, of which the 
declared object is to put down what 
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is called ‘‘landlordism’’—in other words, 
to transfer the property in land from its 
resent owners to their tenants. The 
eaders in this organization have advised 
the farmers to keep ‘‘a fast grip upon 
their land.” Meetings have been held in 
whichit has been declared, in the plainest 
language, to be the right and the duty 
of the tenants of Ireland to refuse to 
pay the legal claims of their landlords, 
and to prevent those claims from bein 
enforced. This advice has not fallen 
upon unwilling ears, but has been zea- 
lously acted upon in many parts of Ire- 
land. Not only has vengeance been de- 
nounced against every man who should 
venture to take land of which a previous 
tenant had been deprived—however just 
the eviction might have been — but 
similar threats have been used to pre- 
vent tenants able and willing to pay 
their rents from presuming to do so. 
And these threats have been no empty 
words. You know how many barbarous 
outrages have been committed in the 
last few months against those who have 
dared to disobey the Land League. The 
processes of the law have been resisted 
by violence, and have required to be 
enforced by armed police; aud this re- 
sistance to the due execution of the law 
is the more alarming from the language 
held about it by the very highest autho- 
rity. The Prime Minister is reported to 
have said in the House of Commons— 


‘¢ Again and again it has been repeated that 
the object of the Bill is held by us to be the 
relief of distress. It has never been simply the 
amount of distress on which we founded the 
justification of the Bill. It has been the amount 
of distress as connected with the government of 
Ireland, and as creating difficulties in the go- 
vernment of Ireland, which had brought us, I 
will not say to the verge of civil war, but I will 
say within a reasonable distance of that terrible 
catastrophe.” 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: A “ measur- 
able” distance. 

Eart GREY: In the Report I read it 
was ‘‘ reasonable ;”’ but I accept the cor- 
rection. Well, the Prime Minister went 
on to say— 


“The most vital fact of a statistical character 
on which we have founded a justification of the 
Bill, is not the number of the evictions, but the 
difficulty found in giving effect to the processes 
of the law. If there is one fact on which I take 
my stand it is that which has been repeated to- 
night. Putting aside evictions altogether, and 
looking only to the service of processes in the 
single bau f of Galway in afew months of this 
year, I say the conclusion is inevitable. In one 
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aad of the ciel iad te be tata on 
an average by 70 of the Constabulary Force. 
That is the main presentation of the case on 
which this Bill was originally justified.” 
Let us consider what is the meaning of 
these words when translated into plain 
English. It seems to methat they come to 
this—that Her Majesty’s Ministers say 
—‘‘ We propose to suspend the rights of 
landlords, and prevent the levying of 
rents for 18 months, not so much because 
there is great distress in part of Ireland, 
but because the tenants have been acting 
with such extreme lawlessness in keep- 
ing, as they have been advised, a firm 
grip upon the land.” I can conceive 
nothing better calculated than this to 
give encouragement to violence and agi- 
tation. It will be the more dangerous 
in this way, because it follows other 
measures avowedly adopted under the 
pressure of intimidation. When the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church was 
proposed in 1869, it was declared that 
this measure had not been brought for- 
ward earlier, but was now recommended 
to Parliament, because it had been ren- 
dered practicable by the Clerkenwell 
outrage, and by the murder of a police- 
man at Manchester. These crimes, it 
was said, had opened the eyes of the 
English public to the necessity of a 
change of policy with regard to the Irish 
Church, and brought it ‘‘ within the range 
of practical politics.” In1870, the bring- 
ing forward of the Land Bill was almost 
as distinctly attributed to the prevalence 
of agrarian outrages, and was, in conse- 
quence, universally supposed in Ireland 
to have been won by violence and intimi- 
dation. That impression was confirmed 
by the character of the Act. No doubt, 
the Irish tenants did at that time labour 
undersome real grievances; but, without 
going back to old discussions, I must be 
permitted to say that these grievances 
admitted of being completely remedied 
without any infringement of the right of 
property, or any interference with the 
freedom of contract. But a different 
course was adopted ; and it is, I believe, 
denied by no one that by the Act of 
1870 no inconsiderable proportion of 
the value of farms, which had hitherto 
been the property of the landlords, was 
given to their tenants. The passing of 
these two Acts, and the reasons assigned 
for them, gave to the Irish the most 
convincing practical proof of the efficacy 
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of violence and of intimidation in ob- 
taining concessions. I do not know 
whether any of your Lordships may have 
read a very interesting book called 
Twenty Years inthe Wild Vat, published 
a few months ago by Mrs. Houston. It 
contains an account by that lady of an 
attempt to introduce improved farming 
into the West of Ireland on a large scale, 
which failed owing to the lawlessness of 
the people, and she describes, from her 
own experience, the great increase of 
this lawlessness which took place, and 
the marked change which came over the 
spirit of the meee after the paewng of 
the two Acts I have referred to. And 
the last of these Acts—the Land Act of 
1870—not only confirmed the Irish people 
in their belief that intimidation was all 
powerful in extorting whatever they 
chose to. ask from Parliament, but had 
this further effect—as in common with 
many of your Lordships I anticipated— 
that by taking from the owners of land 
a part of their property and giving it to 
their tenants, it created in those who thus 
got what did not belong to them an ap- 
petite for more. The new law had hardly 
come into operation before a cry arose 
that it had not done enough for the 
tenants, and very soon a new agitation 
for obtaining larger concessions for them 
sprang up, and continued to increase, 
till it arose to the height we now see. 
The difficulties and agricultural distress 
of the last season have, no doubt, stimu- 
lated the agitation for ‘abolishing land- 
lordism,’’ but certainly did not create it. 
If, then, we are now to take anotherstep 
in the downward course, if we are again 
to give the Irish ss ak an encourage- 
ment to resort to violence and intimi- 
dation in order to obtain property that 
does not belong tothem, he must, indeed, 
be a sanguine man who believes that it 
will ever again be possible to recover the 
rents of which the payment is thus sus- 
pended, or that the infection of resistance 
to rents will not spread to the unsche- 
duled part of Ireland. And lawlessness 
cannot thus be encouraged on the sub- 
ject of rents without extending to other 
matters. Mr. Justice Lawson, in his 
Charge to the Grand Jury of Kerry, 
said— 

“ T observe one case which will be brought be- 
fore you, in which persons have thought proper 
to help themselves to a quantity of meal which 
was being carried along the highway.” 


The Judge added that this was not to be 
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wondered at, when such doctrines as to 
the rights of property were spread 
among the people. I need hardly men- 
tion that the spread of this spirit of law- 
lessness must be fatal to any hopes we 
may have that other branches of industry 
besides the cultivation of the soil may 
spring up in Ireland to assist in main- 
taining the people. And now, my Lords, 
I would ask you to consider whether, in 
the end, the peasants of the West of Ire- 
land will be better off for having got rid 
of the payment of rent to their landlords ? 
Theirrentsare already low, and constitute 
but a small proportion of the cost of sub- 
sistence to these people. Whatever 
mitigation of the hardships Mr. Mitchell 
Henry describes them as enduring, 
which they may gain by the abolition 
of rents, can therefore be but small, and 
assuredly it will be but temporary ; their 
numbers will soon increase, and the land, 
occupied as they occupy it, will fail to 
maintain them. In good years they may 
struggle on in squalid poverty and 
wretchedness ; but bad harvests are sure 
to recur, and then what resource will they 
have? There will no longer be any 
landlords to plunder; there will be no 
manufactures or trades to give them em- 
at. for, as I have said, the law- 

essness we are now asked to encourage 
will effectually have prevented their 
springing up; there will not be even the 
miserable resource of the poor rates, for 
the rates would have to be levied from 
the very people for whom relief is re- 
quired; they will have to starve unless 
the charity of the people of England and 
of Scotland steps in to support them as 
paupers. Such is the result to be looked 
for from the policy to which this Bill is 
to give effect—such is the misery and 
degradation it will bring upon a people 
of high natural qualities, who need only 
to be ruled with firmness and wisdom, 
as well as in a just and kindly spirit, to 
convert Ireland into a happy and pros- 

erous nation. I have fe it said that 
if we reject this Bill, and great disturb- 
ances should follow in Ireland during the 
coming winter, a heavy responsibility 
will rest upon this House. I utterly 
deny it. The responsibility will rest not 
with this House, but with‘'Her Majesty’s 
Ministers ; it is their very first duty to 
maintain peace, order, and the authority 
of the law. If they cannot do this with 
the powers they at present have, it is 
their duty to apply to Parliament to in- 
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crease their powers. But it is only a 
v short time since they informed 
both Houses that they would not ask 
even for a prolongation of the Peace Pre- 
servation Ret, because they were confi- 
dent that they could maintain security 
in Ireland without the extraordinary 
powers it gave them. Surely they could 
not mean that they reckoned upon main- 
taining order and security only by 
making fresh concessions to agitation— 
such concessions would, I am persuaded, 
utterly fail, and only serve to give a new 
impulse to agitation and to the spirit of 
lawlessness which prevails. My Lords, 
I feel that I have brought under your 
notice only a very small part of the ob- 
jections to which this Bill is open; but 
even if I had strength—which I have 
not—to enter into other arguments 
against it, I should not think it right to 
take up any more of your time, and I 
will only in conclusion express my hope 
that this House will firmly refuse to 
sanction a measure vicious in principle, 
and of which the passing would be de- 
grading to Parliament and disastrous to 
Ireland. 


Amendment moved, toleaveont(‘‘now’’) 
and add at the end of the Motion (‘“‘ this 
day three months.””)—( Zhe Earl Grey.) 


Lorp EMLY said, he could not, apart 
from the baneful effect it had. produced 
on the imagination, take the same view 
of the magnitude and importance of 
this Bill as was manifested by the speech 
of the noble Earl who had just sat down, 
or by some of the speeches made in 
favour of it in ‘‘ another place ” by some 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government. 
It seemed to him a very small measure, 
and he honestly thought that since the 
times of Don Quixote so much frenzy 
had never been expended on so insigni- 
cant a Bill. He fully recognized the 
services which the noble Earl who had 
just spoken had rendered to Ireland; 
but he must controvert some of the 
assertions which he had aimed against 
the Bill. According to the view of the 
noble Earl, the effect of this Bill would 
be great ; it would suspend the payment 
of rent in a large part of Trelan, and it 
would, in this way, inflict a great misfor- 
tune on the country. Now, the criticism 
he would venture to offer was totally 
different. He believed that the effect of 
the Bill, if their Lordships should pass 
it; would be very small; that it would 
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not fulfil the expectations put before 


their Lordships. Sup that this Bill 
had been incorporated in the Land Act. 
of 1870, did any noble Lord who knew 
Ireland believe that any appreciable 
number of cases would have appeared 
before the Court under it during the 
past six months? There was a clause 
in the Land Act of 1870 which dealt 
with exorbitant rents in the cases of 
tenants under £15 a-year. In how 
many cases had that been used? He 
had only heard of one, which occurred 
at Kilrush, County Clare, recently. Take 
the clause of the Act which gave com- 
pensation to tenants for disturbance. 
How many cases were brought before 
the Court during the last year or two 
under that clause? Only from 330 to 
340. Why was it that in so very few 
cases had the privileges given by the 
Bill of 1870 been put in force by the 
tenant? It was not that landlords or 
tenants in Ireland were different from 
those in other countries. There were 
good and bad. The fact was this—the 
landlords, having the law before them, 
found it to their interest to offer reason- 
able terms to their tenants; and where 
there was a case of a litigious tenant, 
who did not wish to accept those terms, 
he could not get any attorney to act for 
him, because he knew very well that 
the County Court Judge not only would 
decide against him, but would mulct 
him in costs. The noble Earl spoke of 
driving capital from Ireland. He would 
tell the noble Earl who was driving 
capital from Ireland at this moment— 
the men who were misrepresenting this 
Bill; the landlords who were declaring 
that the Bill involved absolutely the en- 
tire cessation of rent. It involved no- 
thing of the sort. Turn to the Bill, and 
let any one of their Lordships say that 
he, or that any man in his senses, would 
suffer if the tenant refused any reason- 
able offer. He sincerely wished that, in- 
stead of having that perc fc Bill now 
before them, their Lordships had thought 
it right in 1870 to pass a clause which 
would have rendered it utterly unne- 
cessary. The noble Earl had spoken 
strongly with regard to the principle of 
the Bill. He was precluded from taking 
objection to the principle of the Bill, 
because he was one of those who, in 
‘another place,” supported the clause 
which their Lordships rejected—a clause 
far more stringent than this Bill. The 
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noble and learned Earl (Earl Cairns), 
when the clause came up to that House, 
said— 

“They had already provided that, as a gene- 
ral rule, eviction for non-payment of rent should 
not be a disturbance; but the House of Com- 
mons had introduced ‘the qualification, unless 
the Court decided that it ought on special 
grounds to be sodeemed. That was as much 
as to say that any one of the 33 assistant bar- 
risters might, upon special grounds, laid down 
by himself, decide that eviction for non-pay- 
ment of rent was a disturbance.” 


He was very sorry that clause was re- 
erie It applied to the whole of Ire- 
and—it extended to all holdings in ex- 
istence at the time. It was to form a 
portion of the permanent law of the 
land. It was carried by large majori- 
ties in the House of Commons. His 
noble Friend the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Home Secretary, the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
supported, and, above all, it was drawn 
under the direction and supported by the 
arguments of his noble Friend (Lord Car- 
lingford). Everything that could be done 
under this Bill could have been done, and 
would, no doubt, have been done, under 
that clause. The County Court Judge 
would have decided, no doubt, that 
failure of crops and the refusal of land- 
lords to accept a reasonable arrange- 
ment with his tenant were special cir- 
cumstances. Now, was it not rather a 
strong thing to charge such men as his 
noble Friends, as the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey) had done by implication, with 
advocating breach of contract, confisca- 
tion, and robbery? Was it robbery, or 
confiscation, to prevent a landlord from 
using the present distress as a means of 
getting rid of an honest tenant, who did 
not want to defraudhim? The Bill gave 
protection to no other. The noble Earl 
who had just sat down, in speaking of 
the principle of the Bill, referred to the 
Roman Civil Law. He (Lord Emly) had 
always understood that the Roman Civil 
Law was the very embodiment of justice. 
The law between landlord and tenant in 
France was founded on it. He knew 
something of the French law, as he was 
a landlord there; and he could say, 
honestly, that he did not believe there 
was any country in the world in which 
there was less sympathy than in France 
with a man who did not discharge his 
pecuniary liability. The law was most 
stringent to enable the landlord to evict 
a tenant for non-payment of rent; but 
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then the law said this—wherever half 
the crop was destroyed by fortuitous 
causes, the Court was to decide what 
amount of remission was to be made 
by the landlord to the tenant in his 
rent. This was the permanent law of 
France, and it went a great deal farther 
than this Bill. He objected to some 
of the details of this Bill, to which 
he would presently allude; but he ven- 
tured to assert that their Lordships 
would incur a grave responsibility if 
they kicked it out contemptuously on 
the second reading. The next point to 
which he wished to refer in the speech 
of the noble Earl was his reference to 
the state of Ireland, and the anti-land- 
lord agitation which had been carried 
on. He felt as strongly as the noble 
Earl the terrible evil of that state of 
things. He thought there was a social 
agitation existing in certain portions of 
Ireland more dangerous to its peace than 
anything he recollected in any former 
period of its history. It required no 
gift of prophecy to feel sure that the 
Socialistic doctrines passionately instilled 
into the minds of the people would end 
in bloody collisions between, not the 
agitators, but the deluded people and 
the authorities. But how were they to 
resist that? His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Forster) had denounced the movement, 
and had declared it to be the intention 
of the Government to put down this 
wicked agitation by the ordinary law of 
the land. If the ordinary law was not 
sufficient, they declared they would come 
to Parliament for additional powers. But 
they said their hands would be strength- 
ened, and they would be in a better 
position to resist agitation, if they could 
come with clean hands to the dis- 
charge of their duty, and felt that, in 
enforcing thelaw, they werenot enforcing 
injustice. He believed their Lordships 
would sympathize with that determina- 
tion. Here, ashe understood it, was the 
vase of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
failure, not of half only, but of much 
more than half of the potato crop in cer- 
tain districts, had enabled landlords to 
turn out their tenants without giving 
them compensation for disturbance. The 
right given by the Land Act to the tenant 
was endangered by circumstances over 
which he had no control—for these special 
and temporary circumstances a special 
and temporary remedy was founded by 
this Bill. Their Lordships, on account 
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of special circumstances, had authorized 
loans at 1 percent, and had authorized 
out-door relief to occupiers of land. These 
were surely deviations from principle far 
more startling than any contained in this 
Bill. The State would become bankrupt, 
and the population paupers, except for a 
most limited time, and under most special 
circumstances, loans were made by Go- 
vernment at 1 per cent, or owners of pro- 
perty were to subsist on poor rates. He 
confessed it would be with the deepest 
regret he should learn that their Lord- 
ships had decided to throw out this Bill. 
But there was one portion of the Bill to 
which he had as strong an objection as 
any of their Lordships couldhave. He 
referred to the way in which the Sche- 
dule had been drawn up. Nothing could 
be more reckless than to include in it 
numbers of places where no agricul- 
tural distress existed. The Government 
had put forward as their reason for in- 
troducing the Bill certain conditions, and 
wherever those did not exist—namely, an 
exceptional number of evictions and ex- 
ceptional distress—such places ought to 
be excluded from the schedule. At an 
earlier period of the Session the Bill, in 
his opinion, should have been referred 
to a Select Committee to ascertain the 
circumstances of each scheduled Union. 
Theycould not do that now. He thought, 
therefore, the wise course would be to 
pass the second reading and narrowly 
to scrutinize the Schedule, challenging 
the case of each separate Union, and 
throwing on the Government the onus 
probandt of special circumstances which 
made the Bill necessary. That was the 
course which, in his humble opinion, 
would have been suggested by the 
grandfather of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) below him, 
who had guided the House with great 
skill and wisdom through difficult times. 
Perhaps it might be said, if they went 
through the whole Schedule, it might 
become a piece of blank paper; but he 
could not come to that conviction. He 
copied an extract the other day from 
the remarkable pamphlet of Mr. Tuke, 
giving a very correct account of the 
Vest of Ireland. Speaking of a dis- 
trict in the County Mayo, the writer 
said— 

‘The attempted process-servings in this and 
the adjoining county have frequently been re- 
sisted by force. In one village near Westport 
there has been little, if any, withholding of 
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em shawls oy “clothing, peopl were, wie as 
we could see, without other food than that sup- 
plied by the committee.” 

Were these poor miserable creatures to 
be turned out of home in this year of 
famine? It was in this county that the 
most terrible evictions had taken place in 
1847, 1848, and 1849; and the present 
state of feeling in regard to landlordism 
was mainly owing to the memory of the 
heartless evictions which then took place. 
The noble Earl had spoken as if this 
Bill would entirely prevent the recovery 
of rent. He said the wisest and most 
sagacious agents saw no other means of 
enforcing payment of rent but by eject- 
ment; but the noble Earl had not been 
well informed on that point. He had 
received a letter the other day giving an 
account of the mode in which one of the 
most experienced agents in Ireland en- 
forced payment of rent. He could not 
give the name; but the writer of the 
letter said— 

“T find that —— is coming down on the 
tenants for last November’s rent by a short 
and effective method. He issues a writ for a 
year’s rent; and if judgment is marked on it, 
the Sheriff can come and sell all cattle, crops, 
and even the interest in the farm. Rent has 
been extracted in this way from very poor people 
who have had to borrow it and pay £3 3s. costs.”’ 
He maintained that, notwithstanding this 
Bill, reasonable landlords would not be 
deprived for one hour of the means of 
recovering their rent. In the best in- 
terests of Ireland, he hoped their Lord- 
ships would not reject this Bill. The 
effect of the Bill would be very small ; 
but what would be the effect of its re- 
jection? The hopes of the people had 
been aroused by absurd declamation ; 
they had been led to expect something 
wonderful; and if they found that their 
Lordships stood in the way, let them not 
think that they would assist the cause of 
good government in Ireland, or render 
more easy the task of enforcing law or 
maintaining order. The agitators, whose 
object was to set class against class, 
would, indeed, rejoice. They desired 
above all things that their Lordships 
would throw out the Bill. Such a course 
would add strength to theirarm. For 
the sake of law and order in Ireland, 
and having regard to their own high 
character, he trusted their Lordships 
would not pass the Bill as it stood, but 
read it a second time, and carefully 
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scrutinize the Schedule, so as to leave it 
applicable only to those places where the 
Government were able to show there was 
real cause for exceptional legislation. 

Tue Marovess or LANSDOWNE: 
My Lords, I have to ask your Lordships 
to bear with me for a few moments 
while I endeavour to justify the vote 
which I shall give when this discussion 
comes to aclose. I shall record that 
vote with feelings of sincere regret. It 
is painful to me to oppose a measure 
which is intended to relieve distress in 
a country to which I am bound by the 
warmest sympathy. Itis notless painful 
to me to find myself separated for the 
moment from noble Lords below me 
with whom I have, I believe, acted con- 
sistently ever since I have had the 
honour of a seat in your Lordships’ 
House. And, my Lords, let me say at 
the outset that whatever may be my ob- 
jections to this Bill, however great my 
regret at its introduction under the cir- 
cumstances of the present time, and the 
alarm which I experience when I con- 
sider its effects, 1 have no complaint 
to make with regard to the intentions of 
those who have intruduced it. Those 
intentions have been made perfectly 
clear by the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Earl 
Granville), and by his Colleagues. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers intend—and we note 
the announcement which they have 
made on this point—to administer the 
law in Ireland with a vigorous and 
fearless hand; but they desire to take 
precautions, lest under cover of that law 
any injustice should be done to those 
against whom it will be enforced. Those 
are just and generous intentions; but 
it is not enough that the intentions 
should be good; and we contend that 
while the object of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is a laudable one, the means 
which they desire to adopt in order to 
attain it are means which will involve a 
cruel injustice to one class of the com- 
munity, will excite dangerous expecta- 
tions and foster mischievous opinions in 
the mind of another class, will antici- 
pate, upon imperfect information, tha 
action of Parliament on a question which 
is not yet ripe for decision, and will 
strike at public confidence and security 
in Ireland a blow the traces of which 
will not be effaced by volumes of reme- 
dial legislation and years of vigorous 
government. 
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What, my Lords, does this Bill do? 
It singles out a particular class of the 
community, it singles out a — 
section of that class, it singles out a 
particular contract into which that sec- 
tion has entered, and it announces, 
with all the solemnity of an Act of Par- 
liament, that the Legislature is going to 
revise the terms of that contract in fa- 
vour of one of the parties to it, so that 
if that party fails to fulfil its obligations 
the Legislature will shield it from those 
consequences which in every civilized 
society result from the breach of a con- 
tract to those who have broken it. 

Now, what is the class in favour of 
which we are asked to interfere, and 
what is the obligation from which it is 
to be relieved ? 

The class is that for which, during 
the last two or three years, a virulent 
agitation has demanded this very con- 
cession. The obligation is that attach- 
ing to a debt the payment of which has 
been denounced asa crime; a debt 
which, if it differs from other debts, 
differs from them in this respect—that 
unless the debtor had been allowed to 
incur it, hewould have had no credit upon 
which to incur any other debts whatso- 
ever; a debt which the law has certainly 
not hitherto regarded as of secondary 
obligation, compared with others, but 
which the Legislature is now to ear- 
mark as the only one to which the ordi- 
nary rules of commercial contract are 
inapplicable. 

I ask your Lordships to consider the 
effect of such a step upon the character 
and conduct of the tenant farmers of 
Ireland, and I venture to express my 
belief that if you desire utterly to de- 
bauch their consciences, hopelessly to 
extinguish within their minds all self- 
reliance and honesty, if you want to 
encourage them to look anywhere but to 
their own energy and efforts for extri- 
cation from their difficulties, you have 
only to pass the Bill now before your 
Lordships’ House. For, my Lords, 
who are the men who will reap these 
exceptional benefits? Recollect you 
are not compelling the landlords to con- 
cede, in consequence of the failure of 
the crops, a general and proportionate 
abatement of their rents; but you are 
compelling them, in every case where 
they find themselves obliged to proceed 
against half-a-dozen of their insolvent 
tenants, to pay to that particular half- 
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a-dozen a heavy—I might almost say 
ruinous—rate of compensation. In 99 
cases out of 100, these men will be 
the worst and most improvident far- 
mers, and the most careless cultiva- 
tors, who have failed when their more 
skilful and thrifty neighbours have kept 
their heads above water. These are the 
men who are to have access to the ad- 
Map. 94 of this measure. I ask your 
Lordships, whether, by extending this 
special protection to those who least de- 
serve it, and withholding it from those 
who most deserve encouragement, you 
are likely to stimulate industry and 
skill, or to destroy them ? 

My Lords, not only is this a conces- 
sion to demands which should never 
have been listened to; but it is a most 
inopportune concession. What is the 
condition of Ireland at the present mo- 
ment? It has been described as being 
‘‘ within a measurable distance of civil 
war.” I will not pause to consider 
whether that description is one entirely 
warranted by the facts; but I certainly 
fully share the feelings of alarm with 
which the Prime Minister views the 
state of Ireland. It is impossible to 
speak of it without mortification and 
disappointment for the past, and appre- 
hension for the future. 

We are, unfortunately, not unfamiliar 
with Irish disaffection, and we have had 
experience of former periods of dis- 
loyalty and disorder in that country ; 
but I do not believe that an epidemic 
of disloyalty and disorder has yet oc- 
curred there so dangerous as that which 
now affects some portions of Ireland. 
We have had an agitation for Re- 

eal; we have had the miserable exhi- 

ition known as the Fenian outbreak ; 
we have had the Home Rule agitation. 
All these have obtained a temporary, 
but, I believe, a superficial hold upon 
the minds of the Irish people. They 
were too unpractical in their objects to 
acquire a deep and permanent hold; 
their ends were never clearly defined ; 
their supporters were never able to 
agree as to the means by which their 
objects were to be achieved; they gave 
expression to the vague aspirations of a 
sentimental and imaginative race. The 
present agitation differs widely from 
these ; there is nothing vague, nothing 
unpractical about it; it appeals, not to 
the sentiments and the imagination, but 
to the more sordid and eminently prac- 
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tical instincts of the ppasantry. Its ends 
are clear and intelligible ; the means by 
which it is to be arrived at are well 
understood ; it appeals, not to the senti- 
ments and theimagination of the farmers, 
but to their pockets; its end is the de- 
struction of the landlords, and the trans- 
fer of their property to others; its means 
are agrarian crime, and agrarian agita- 
tion directed at the depreciation of 
landed property, and the destruction of 
public security. 

Do not let me be understood to say 
that the whole of the peasantry of Ire- 
land are infected with this contagion. I 
believe that a small minority only of 
them are so infected; but I tell your 
Lordships that beyond these, the great 
mass of the small tenants in Ireland are 
watching and waiting—watching the 
struggle which is going on between 
order and anarchy—waiting in order 
that they may throw in their lot with taht 
which proves to be the stronger side. 

At such a moment a single step across 
the frontier which divides justice from 
injustice, a single concession extorted, in 
appearance, by pressure from without, 
cannot fail to have far-reaching and 
disastrous consequences ; and yet that is 
the moment which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have selected for the introduction 
of a proposal dealing with the very 
basis and fundamental principle of land 
tenure in Ireland. 

Let us consider for a moment how 
this Bill will operate. There is a re- 
markable discrepancy between the anti- 
cipations of its supporters upon this 
point. Great efforts have been made, 
amongst others, by the noble Lord 
(Lord Emly) who has just addressed 
your Lordships, to minimize its effects. 
The noble Lord told us that it would 
have ‘‘hardly any operation at all ;” 
but it is interesting to compare with the 
anticipation of the noble Lord the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister, who an- 
nounced the other day that the Bill was 
one to confer on the occupiers of land in 
Ireland “‘ privileges and gifts of enor- 
mous value.”’ I had always understood, 
by the way, that there was something 
eminently uncongenial to Liberal ears 
in the sound of the word privilege, and 
it certainly is one of my objections to 
the Government measure that it does 
confer a class privilege, and that one of 
a very objectionable kind. Now, which 
is the truer account of the Bill? I be- 





lieve that, if it is strictly interpreted, it 
will, in a large majority of cases, prove 
ineffectual as a measure of relief where 
relief is most required. If you exclude 
those cases where the tenant has been 
ruined by his own improvidence, his own 
want of skill, or by the fact that his 
holding, even in prosperous years, is too 
small to support him, you will find that 
a great number of the most urgent cases 

ill not be touched by the Government 
measure, which may, I think, be fairly 
described as one involving a maximum 
of vicious fm with a minimum of 
real relief to those in whose interest it 
has been introduced. 

Let us, however, suppose that it ope- 
rates as it is intended by Her Majesty’s 
Government that it should operate. This 
will be the kind of result which it will 
produce. The owner of a small estate, 
upon which he depends, perhaps, en- 
tirely for his income, an estate purchased 
very likely with the savings of a lifetime 
of hard work upon the security of a 
statutory title—a title which, if it had 
any meaning, conferred upon the pur- 
chaser a right not to the merely nominal 
ownership of the soil, but to the income 
derived from it, an income publicly set 
forth by the Court through which the 
purchase wasmade—such an owner, find- 
ing that his tenants are utterly insolvent, 
that their stock has disappeared, that 
their land is exhausted, that they have 
no prospect whatever of paying the 
two years’ rent which they owe him, is 
to be compelled to leave those tenants 
upon their holdings, on terms to be ap- 
pointed by the County Court Judge, on 
pain of a fine equal to one-third of the 
fee simple value of the land. The rents 
may have been reasonable, the ruin of 
the tenant in no sense consequent upon 
any act of the landlord ; there may be 
other tenants willing to enter into occu- 
pation ; the landlord may be ready to 
submit without a murmur to the loss of 
the arrears, but you say to him—‘‘If 
you, finding that the parties with whom 
this contract was made are unable to 
fulfil it, desire to terminate that con- 
tract, you shall be fined for doing so, in 
exactly the same way as you would 
be fined under the existing law, if you 
removed your tenants in order to turn 
their holdings into @ grouse moor or a 
deer forest.’ 

My Lords, we are desired to bear in 
mind the safeguards with which this Bill 
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is surrounded, and the conditions which 
are to be fulfilled before the County 
Court Judge can award any damages 
against the landlord. I must be allowed 
to express my opinion that it will be 
absolutely beyond the power of any 
County Court Judge to determine in each 
case whether those conditions are, or are 
not, present. The most inquisitorial 
investigation of thé circumstances and 
antecedents of the tenant will not, for 
instance, enable him to decide whether 
the man’s insolvency is entirely due to 
the failure of his crops. The competition 
of foreign imports, low prices at home, 
accumulated debt, careless husbandry, 
all these, quite as much as bad har- 
vests, have brought ruin on the small 
tenant farmers. How is it possible for 
any Judge, especially when a class of 
evidence is before him with which Irish 
local Courts are only too familiar, to 
determine the extent to which each of 
these causes has been responsible in the 
particular case brought under his juris- 
diction ? 

But there is one safeguard upon which 
we are told to rely when all others fail. 
The landlord is to offer the tenant a 
‘‘ reasonable alternative.’ What is the 
‘* reasonable alternative?’’ We are not 
given any information about it. Parlia- 
ment is not to define it, because, I sup- 
pose, it is incapable of definition ; and, 
therefore, the duty of defining it is to be 
relegated to the County Court Judge. 
Unfortunately, however, we can con- 
struct for ourselves something like an 
account of the ‘‘ reasonable alternative.” 
We know its Parliamentary history, and 
the circumstances under which it effected 
its entrance into the Bill. The Amend- 
ment which introduced it was proposed 
by the Prime Minister in substitution for 
another Amendment of which Notice 
had been given in ‘‘another place” by 
one of the Irish Law Officers of the 
Crown. The Law Officer’s Amendment 
enabled the landlord to escape from the 
payment of compensation by permitting 
his tenant to sell his interest in his hold- 
ing; and it was objected to this that, 
under certain circumstances, that interest 
might prove to have no saleable value, 
and, therefore, in order to meet the case 
where the tenant’s interest might prove 
unsaleable, the ‘reasonable alternative” 
was invented, under which, whenever 
the tenant right could be shown to have 
become absolutely valueless, the land- 
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lord might be compelled to purchase it 
at a price to be fixed by the Oounty 
Court Judge. 

‘We can, therefore, now arrive at 
something like an idea of the position 
of the landlord under the ‘‘ reasonable 
alternative’ clause of the Bill. First, 
he may be required, in consequence of 
a temporary difficulty, to introduce upon 
his estate the custom of tenant right, 
of which he very probably much dis- 
approves, and which he has, at the 
cost of much trouble and expense, 
endeavoured for years past to exclude 
by every means in his power, a custom 
which once admitted upon an estate 
can never subsequently be got rid 
of. Secondly, should the tenant be 
unable to convert the interest thus ac- 
corded to him into money, the land- 
lord is to be made to buy it. Ob- 
serve, if you please, that at this point 
you are going very far beyond the 
limits of the Ulster custom. It is one 
of the incidents of that custom that a 
tenant evicted for non-payment of rent 
may claim to sell his goodwill; but if 
he cannot find a purchaser, he cannot 
claim compensation from the landlord; 
so that you are, in fact, giving to these 
tenants, who are outside the area covered 
by the Ulster custom and by analogous 
customs, and who have paid not a six- 
pence for the acquisition of the privilege, 
a right not conceded even to the Ulster 
tenants who have, we were told by the 
Prime Minister in 1870, paid £20,000,000 
in order to obtain the advantages of the 
tenant right custom. Thirdly, if such an 
arrangement does not commend itself to 
the landlord, he is to leave the tenant to 
complete the exhaustion of his own re- 
sources and those of the land for a 
further period of 18 months. And, 
fourthly, if the landlord cannot make up 
his mind to submit to this he is required 
to pay a fine equal to seven years’ pur- 
chase of the holding. 

My Lords, there is a proverbial alter- 
native sometimes encountered by those 
who are unlucky in public or private 
life, and which is familiarly described 
as ‘‘ finding oneself between the devil 
and the deep sea.” I do not know 
whether to that alternative Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would attach the 
epithet ‘‘ reasonable.” 

And now, my Lords, I will, with the 
permission of the House, consider some 
of the arguments which have been ad- 
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vanced in support of this extraordinary 
proposal; and I will take first that 
argument which the noble Earl who 
moved the second reading of the Bill 
has founded upon the increase in the 
number of evictions. It is nec to 
deal cautiously with the statistics affect- 
ing this subject, because our Tables 
have lately been inundated with these 
melancholy Returns, and it is not very 
easy to decide which of the numerous 
sets of figures that have been laid before 
Parliament represent the actual facts of 
the case. I will, however, deal with 
that which seems to be the most recent 
Return. What does it disclose? Cer- 
tainly that there has been an increase, 
and a considerable one, in the number 
of evictions lately carried out over the 
numbers of former years. Can we be 
surprised at this? The landlords have 
had to encounter a widespread and de- 
termined resistance to the payment of 
rent; organizations have been set on 
foot with this object ; and a landlord who 
resolves to insist upon his rights has 
only one course open to him—he must 
show that he does not intend to be 
frightened into submission; and when 
he is satisfied, as many landlords have 
had good reason to be satisfied, that rents 
are withheld because the tenants are 
not so much unable as unwilling to pay 
them, he is bound in self-defence to have 
recourse to the law. 

What, again, is the extent of the in- 
crease? The Return shows that in 1877, 
261 families were evicted, and 80 rein- 
stated as care-takers; in 1878, 608 
families evicted, and 171 reinstated ; 
in 1879, 903 families evicted, and 373 
reinstated ; and in the first six months 
of 1880, 995 families were evicted, of 
whom 392 were replaced as care-takers. 

Let me observe, with reference to these 
care-takers, that as far asmy experience 
goes, when a tenant is allowed after 
eviction to remain on his farm as care- 
taker, the arrangement is generally 
made with a view to his ultimately re- 
acquiring possession of his holding. 
Excluding the care-takers, you have, in 
round numbers, 600 tenants who have 
lost their homes in the last six months. 
‘And even from this number your Lord- 
ships must make some deduction on 
account of those whose equity of re- 
demption has not expired, and who 
will, no doubt, some of them redeem 
their holdings. 
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I ask your Lordships whether these 
figures point to the conclusion that the 
landlords of Ireland have been taking 
advantage of their tenants’ difficulties 
in order to clear their estates. There 
are, roughly speaking, about 600,000 
tenants in Ireland; and I do not think 
we are warranted in believing that in 
the last half-year much more than one 
in every 1,000 of these has lost his hold- 
ing absolutely and finally. It would be 
interesting to know whether in this 
country, where landlords are certainly 
not subject to the imputation of clearing 
their estates, the number of farmers who 
have been deprived of their homes is not 
proportionately higher than this? I 
suspect that itis. But be this as it may, 
I cannot admit that the facts, as stated 
by the promoters of this Bill, are such 
as to justify the wholesale interference 
with agricultural contracts which we 
have been asked to sanction. 

Next, my Lords, we are informed that 
this Bill is only a legitimate develop- 
ment of the principles contained in the 
Land Act of 1870. Now, if I wished to 
prove how widely the proposal of 1880 
differs from that of 1870, I would call 
your Lordships’ attention to the differ- 
ence between the reception accorded to 
the one measure and to the other by 
owners of land in Ireland. When the 
Land Act of 1870 was before Parlia- 
ment it received the support of a large 
number of Irish proprietors, many of 
whom took a prominent part in the de- 
bates, and spared no effort to render the 
measure an effectual one for the protec- 
tion of the Irish tenants. But what is 
the case now? There is scarcely a single 
individual familiar with the circum- 
stances of landed property in that coun- 
try who does not see the immense 
dangers of the Government Bill, and 
oppose it with all his might. 

Noble Lords who have appealed to 
the precedent of the Land Act will ex- 
cuse me if I remind them of that 
which the Act did, and that which it 
did not do, for the occupiers of land in 
Ireland. In the first place, it gave to the 
Ulster tenants, and to those who held 
under analogous customs, a statutory 
right to their interest. They or their 
predecessors had paid large sums for 
the acquisition of that right, and the 
law secured them thenceforth in its en- 
joyment. To the tenants outside the 
area of the tenant right custom the Act 
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gave two things—an absolute property 
in their improvements, and, beyond this, 
a right to compensation under certain 
very carefully-defined conditions. That 
compensation was intended to afford the 
tenant a security against capricious evic- 
tion, and his right to it was given sub- 
ject to two strict limitations—first, he 
was precluded from claiming it unless 
he had paid his rent; secondly, the in- 
terest created for him was not to be a 
saleable interest. 

In order to establish beyond dispute 
my contention upon this point, I will 
quote to the House the words used by 
the Prime Minister in ‘‘ another place” 
in the debate upon the second reading 
of the Land Bill. Mr. Gladstone said, 
in 1870— 


‘Our main contention is this—that the great 
remedy which, apart from custom, ought to be 
provided for the Trish occupier, should be pro- 
vided for him in the shape of a shelter against 
eviction, of a penalty, if I may so call it, upon 
eviction, but not upon the footing of a joint 
property in the soil. When he has paid his 
money that gives him such property ... . he 
is entitled to be protected; but I am not pre- 
pared, nor are my Colleagues, to admit that the 
just protection of him affords either an apology 
or a reason for endowing him with a joint pro- 
perty in the soil.”"—[3 Hansard, cxcix. 1844.] 


Now, your Lordships will observe 
from the above statement that it was 
clearly understood that the tenant was 
to have no ‘‘ property ”’ given to him in 
his holding; and having no property 
given to him, he had, of course, no in- 
terest which could, under any circum- 
stances, become a saleable one. This 
Bill, however, deliberately overrides 
both these limitations. It proceeds, as 
has been stated over and over again by 
its supporters, upon the assumption 
that the Land Act did give to the tenant 
a ‘‘property;’’ and it provides that, 
under certain circumstances, that pro- 
perty may become a saleable one, with 
this further stipulation which I have 
already explained .o the House—that 
when the tenant’s interest proves to 
have no marketable value, the landlord 
may find himself compelled to purchase 
it at a price to be fixed by the County 
Court Judge. 

Then, my Lords, we are told that if 
the principle of this Bill is not to be 
found in what may be called the main 

rovisions of the Land Act, it may yet 
© discovered in one of its minor sec- 
tions, and it is said that the 9th clause 
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of the Act is one which admits that 
principle. 

Now, it is, no doubt, true that under 
the clause in question the tenant may, 
under certain circumstances, claim com- 
pensation for disturbance, although he 
is evicted for non-payment of rent. But 
what are those circumstances? My 
Lords, the clause is strictly limited. 
First, it applies only to tenancies created 
before the passing of the Act—a distinc- 
tion which at once places it upon a dif- 
ferent footing from this Bill. Further, 
it applies only to cases in which the 
landlord had allowed a large arrear to 
accumulate over the tenant’s head, or in 
which the rent which he had imposed 
was an exorbitant rent. But in both of 
these cases the insolvency of the tenant 
results from the act of the landlord, and 
from the oppressive exercise of his 
rights; whereas this Bill deals with the 
wholly different case where the tenant’s 
ruin has been occasioned, not by the 
conduct of his landlord, but by what is 
spoken of as the ‘“‘act of God.” And 
yet it is argued that whether the tenant 
has been ruined by extortion, for which 
the landlord alone is accountable, or by 
misfortune, over which the iandlord has 
no control, the landlord is to be fined 
just as if he were equally responsible in 
the one case and in the other. 

Nor is the argument which the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) has founded upon 
the fact that one of the clauses of the 
Land Act underwent an alteration in 
your Lordships’ House more convincing 
than that which I have just noticed, and 
for much the same reason—namely, that 
the clause in question, which was made 
somewhat more precise in its language 
by your Lordships in Committee, was 
one of which the application was re- 
stricted to tenancies in existence at the 
time of the passing of the Act, a limita- 
tion which is, of course, not to be found 
in this Bill, and the absence of which 
alters entirely its scope and character. 

I will now pass to another argument, 
remarkable chiefly because it illustrates 
the weakness of the case in favour of 
the Bill. I mean the argument based 
upon the difference between the law 
under which an Irish landlord can pro- 
ceed against his tenants, and that which 
applies to the same class of cases in this 
country. 

I believe I am right in saying that as 
regards the termination of tenancies by 
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notice to quit, the law is the same in 
both countries ; but with to pro- 
ceedings otherwise than by notice to 
quit, there is, no doubt, a difference. 
That difference is as follows:—In Eng- 
land, when six months’ rent is due, the 
landlord may serve his tenant with a 
writ of ejectment, without any formal 
demand, only in cases where a right of 
re-entry has been reserved under the 
express conditions of the contract. In 
Ireland, however, when 12 months’ rent 
is due the landlord may at once proceed 
by writ of ejectment, whether he has or 
has not reserved the right of so proceed- 
ing. Besides this, on every writ of 
habere in Ireland, there must be en- 
dorsed a statement of the amount due 
by the tenant, and if before execution 
of the writ that amount, together with 
the cost, is paid into Court, the pro- 
ceedings are at once stayed. 

Now, your Lordships will observe 
that while the Irish tenant is worse off 
than his English brother, inasmuch as 
he may in cases be served with a 
writ of ejectment as soon as his rent is 
in arrear, whether the right of re-entry 
has been reserved or not, he is better 
off than the English tenant, in so far 
as he may run into arrear for 12 
months instead of six, and in so far as 
there is open to him a cheap and expe- 
ditions mode of staying proceedings 
after they have been commenced. 

I have a strong impression that the 
Trish tenant would, upon the whole, 
prefer to remain in his present position, 
rather than have the law assimilated to 
that of England, and this for three rea- 
sons :—first, because he attaches con- 
siderable importance to the privilege of 
running into arrear for 12 months; 
secondly, because when he owes 12 
months’ rent the formal service of a 
notice to quit does not in any way im- 
prove his position; thirdly, because if 
the law were changed, the Irish land- 
lords would, in all probability, very 
frequently reserve to themselves a right 
of re-entry whenever a certain amount 
of rent became due, in the same manner 
as that right is usually reserved in a 
written agreement in this country. 

I will, at this point, notice a reference 
which was made by the noble Lord 
(Lord Emly) to the law with regard to 
agricultural holdings in France. The 
noble Lord told us that, under an 
Article of the Code Napoléon, when 
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more than half of the tenant’s 

have been destroyed by what is called a 
cas fortuit, he may claim the remis- 
sion of a certain part of his rent. Now, 
upon that I wish to make this observa- 
tion. The Article quoted embodies the 
well understood law of the land; and it 
is with the full knowledge of the exist- 
ance of that law that all agricultural 
contracts are entered into by the parties. 
The Bill now before the House, on the 
contrary, introduces into existing con- 
tracts a provision never contemplated 
either by landlord or tenant when the 
contract was made. 

Besides this I might add that, to the 
best of my recollection, under the Code 
Napoléon, it is open to landlord and 
tenant to contract themselves out of the 
Article in question, in so far as it has 
reference to such a cas fortuit as the 
failure of the tenant’s crops; and, finally, 
I am not aware that there is in the Code 
Napoléon any Article by which, under 
any circumstances, the landlord can be 
fined seven times the annual rent of the 
farm in the event of his resuming pos- 
session of it from the tenant. I think, 
therefore, that we may put aside as irrele- 
vant the argument which the noble Lord 
has founded upon the Code Napoléon. 

I understood the noble Earl again to 
contend that the Legislature has a right 
to impose these restrictions upon the 
landlords, because the latter have, dur- 
mI past winter, received advances of 
public money, which advances they have 
spent in the improvement of their es- 
tates, on exceptionally favourable terms 
as to interest and re-payment. With 
regard to this, I must be permitted to 
remind the House of the circumstances 
under which these advances were made. 
The late Government determined, I 
think very wisely, to follow the tape 
cedent of the Famine of 1847, and to 
make use of the landlords as the best 
agency for the distribution of relief. 
The landlords were accordingly, in the 
autumn of 1879, offered advances on 
terms slightly more favourable: than 
those upon which money is ordinarily 
to be obtained from the Board of Works. 
The result was remarkable. Except in 
an utterly insignificant number of cases, 
the terms were not accepted. The reason 
is not far to seek. The landowners felt 
that, except as a means of alleviating 
distress, a great portion of the relief 
works would be of very doubtful value. 
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They, no doubt, felt also that, owing to 
the prevalence of agitation, and the gene- 
ral insecurity of Irish property, it was 
imprudent to add to their liabilities by 
increasing the charges upon their estates. 
It was under these circumstances that 
the Irish Government found it necessary 
again to revise the terms upon which 
loans were offered, and accordingly they 
issued their notice of January 12, 1880, 
under which large sums have been ad- 
vanced and spent in the scheduled dis- 
tricts. The low rate of interest was in- 
tended as a compensation to the landlords 
for the risk which they undoubtedly ran ; 
and you have no right, after inducing 
them to take up money upon a clear 
understanding as to the conditions of 
the loan, to attach to the bargain a new 
and ex post facto condition, such as that 
proposed in the Government measure. I 
will venture to say that if any such condi- 
tion had been hinted at at the time when 
the loans were offered, very few, if any, of 
the landlords would have accepted them. 

My Lords, whenever we criticize the 
Bill of Her Majesty’s Ministers, we 
are met with the rejoinder that it is a 
purely exceptional measure, and that it 
applies only to a part of Ireland, and to 
that part only for a short period of time. 

I confess that Iam utterly unable to 
see how either of these limitations can 
logically be upheld. Take, in the first 
place, the limitation of area. We are 
told perpetually that the extra-Ulster 
tenants have a grievance because they 
do not enjoy the security afforded to the 
farmers protected by the tenant right 
custom, and who are divided from them 
by a more or less arbitrary boundary 
line. But, if this is the case, surely the 
tenants in the non-scheduied districts 
will have a very similar grievance as 
compared with their brethren in the 
secheduled districts ; and this grievance 
will be the more conspicuous if it should 
prove to be the case, as has been stated 

apparently on excellent authority, that 
there are actually more evictions in the 
non-scheduled than in the scheduled 
districts. 

The inconsistency of the limitation in 
point of area is, however, nothing com- 
pared to the inconsistency of the limita- 
tion in point of time. Look, in the first 
place, at the absurdity of giving to these 
tenants an interest in their holdings 
which shall have all the incidents of 
property, which shall be saleable, which 
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shall be the subject of compensation, up 
to the last day of 1881, but which, on 
and after the first day of 1882, shall 
cease to be property, and be deprived of 
all the incidents attaching thereto. 

I should like to ask the noble and 
learned Lord upon the Woolsack whether, 
in the whole H+ legal system, there is 
any precedent for the creation of pro- 
perty subject to such a condition as this? 

My Lords, when this Bill is spoken of 
as a temporary and exceptional one, it 
is my duty to ask your Lordships 
whether we have any right to assume 
that the recent distress is of a wholly 
exceptional character, or whether our 
experience of Ireland, a’.2 our know- 
ledge of its condition, dovs not rather 
justify a contrary belief? We shall be 
sanguine, indeed, if we can persuade 
ourselves that in a country for which, 
by a melancholy pre-eminence, has been 
reserved the epithet ‘‘distressful,”’ dis- 
tress will never recur. In a district with 
which I am very familiar we have had 
the great Famine of 1847, which did 
not end till 1850. We had again, in 
1861, a scarcity not less great than the 
present. So that, in little more than 30 
years, we have gone threugh three 
periods of exceptional distress. Can we 
expect any other result in a country 
within which 175,000 tenants occupy 
holdings valued at or under £4 a-year— 
a country in three counties of which 
alone there are 54,000 such tenancies? 
My Lords, distress will recur ; and when- 
ever it does you will have to encounter 
the demand for a renewal of this legis- 
lation. Sometimes the demand will be 
founded on genuine distress; but I fear 
that if it be once admitted that the 
landlords are responsible for failures 
occasioned by adverse seasons, you will, 
to use the expression made use of by a 
friend of mine the other day, ‘‘ have no 
more fine weather in Ireland.” You 
will open up a new branch of Irish 
industry—the manufacture of distress— 
and, instead of self-reliance and thrift, 
you will have perpetual appeals for as- 
sistance at the public expense, and a fierce 
competition for admission within the 
sacred precincts of thescheduled districts. 

Before I sit down I would ask your 
Lordships’ attention to the effects of this 
Bill, should it become law, upon the 
future of legislation affecting land. 

Her Majesty’s Ministers are deeply 
committed to a scheme, whereby the 
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present occupiers of land in Ireland are 
to be enabled to acquire the freehold of 
their farms. Such a scheme was em- 
bodied in the Land Act of 1870, and 
a Royal Commission has just been 
appointed, which is to report upon 
the best means of developing the pro- 
ject. The scheme proceeds upon the 
assumption that advances of public 
money are to be made to the tenants, 
in order to enable them to purchase 
their holdings; and that, until the ad- 
vances have been repaid, they will stand 
to the Government in the relation of 
debtor to creditor. Now, I ask your 
Lordships to consider what sort of 
debtors these embryo proprietors will 
make, if, whenever their crops fail, they 
have the-precedent of this Bill for with- 
holding payment of their rents; and 
what sort of security will the public 
have for the repayment of the debt due 
to it, if that debt is to be singled out 
as one to which the ordinary obligation 
of a debt is for the future not to attach ? 

But it is not only with regard to Eng- 
lish land that the Government is pledged 
to legislate. ‘‘ Free Trade in Land”’ is 
one of the war-cries of those who pro- 
mote this Bill. Farmers are to be 
emancipated from restrictive covenants, 
landlords from the fetters of settlements 
and limitations of ownership. Here 
are some excellent sentiments with re- 
gard to farm tenure— 

“Contracts and ments between landlord 
and tenant on the farm ought to be upon the 
same reasonable and perfectly fair and equal 
peer as those that are made between the 
ep of a mill and the manufacturer who 
WOrKkS It. 


These words were spoken a year ago, at 
Bradford, by the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. What a misfortune 
it is that such admirable principles 
should be unable to thrive in the atmo- 
sphere of the Phoenix Park! 

I read, not many days ago, an account 
of a celebration, presided over by the 
noble Earl the Lord President, at the 
dinner of the Cobden Club. This par- 
ticular programme of Land Reform was 
very distinctly enunciated, and very 
warmly received, by the noble Earl and 
his friends; but if it is once admitted 
that contracts affecting land are liable 
to revision by the Legislature in the 
spirit of this Bill, does the noble Earl 
imagine that anyone will be able to sell 
land or willing to buy it? No settlements, 
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no legal ingenuity, will fetter the - 
sion an land with such disabilitice as « a 
course of legislation of the kind which 
the House is invited to approach to-night. 

My Lords, I vabindal to describe to 
os Lordships the effect which this 

ill was likely to produce upon the 
minds of the peasantry of Ireland, and 
I endeavoured to show that it would de- 
moralize them, and lead them to look 
anywhere but «> their own efforts for an 
escape from th« ir present difficulties. I 
will now say one word of the effects 
which it will have upon another class— 
a class numerically small, no doubt, 
and too often ignored or forgotten— 
but on behalf of which, nevertheless, 
I appeal to your Lordships’ sense of 


justice. 


What will be the effect of this Bill 
upon the minds of those proprietors of 
land in Ire:and who have devoted their 
lives, their fortunes, their energies, to 
the development of the resources of 
their country, and to setting an example 
of order, industry, and progress to its 
inhabitants? In the minds of such men 
proposals like these create utter dis- 
may. They find the Government de- - 
nouncing agitation by its words, but ap- 
ponniey countenancing that agitation 

y its acts. They are anxious to give a 
loyal support to English rule, and to be 
firm upholders of the union between the 
two countries; but if they find that in 
the hour of their adversity, when their 
property, if not their lives are threatened, 
they are betrayed by the Imperial Par- 
liament, their loyalty will be chilled and 
their energies paralyzed. 

My Lords, we are told that we must 
pose this Bill, or accept the responsi- 

ility for the consequences which may 
follow upon its rejection. That isa 
cruel dilemma in which to place this 
House, and we have reason to complain 
of Her Majesty’s Government for hay- 
ing placed usinit. Let us, however, 
if we are to have a choice of evils, 
choose the alternative which will involve 
the smallest amount of mischief. Before 
we are deterred by the apprehension of 
the results of the rejection of this Bill, 
let us not forget what will be the results 
if we pass it into law. We aretold that 
there will be agitation during the coming 
winter if the people of Ireland are dis- 
appointed of the relief which this Bill is 
intended to afford. I venture to express 
my humble opinion that any momentary 
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irritation which may arise from this cause 
ought not to weigh for a moment against 
the lasting encouragement to agitation 
which will be given by the passing of a 
measure such as this. I do not believe 
that by passing it you will save the 
wages of a single constable. You will, 
_on the contrary, if you pass it, give to 
the agitators a tangible proof of their 
suecess. ‘They will return to their clients, 
and they will say to them—‘‘ A tempo- 
rary and local agitation has gained for 
you a temporary and limited Bill; con- 
tinue that agitation ; let it spread over 
the fece of the whole country ; and you 
will sonable us to obtain for you a Bill of 
whivh the duration will be permanent, 
anc which will extend to the whole of 
Treland.”’ 

My Lords, I trust that the judgment 
which your Lordships will, under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, pass upon this 
Bill, will be one conducive to the best 
interests of Ireland: in this Assembly, 
at all events, political consistency, re- 
spect for principle, regard for the con- 
tinuity of our legislation should have a 
home. I believe your Lordships will be 

‘untrue to the best traditions of this 
House if you give a second reading to a 
measure which, should it find a place in 
the Statute Book, will remain there a 
lasting record of ill-considered, precipi- 
tate, and unjust legislation. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, I cannot admit that the Bill is 
right in principle. I believe the Bill 
would be bad even if it were reduced to 
the smallest possible limits that could be 
introduced into it. Nothing would have 
given me more heartfelt pleasure than 
to have welcomed any measure which 
would have tended to relax the tension 
which exists in Ireland, and which could, 
at the same time, have had a permanent 
beneficial effect upon the country. I 
should have been only too pleased if 
such a measure had originated with the 
Liberal Party. But Iam sure this Bill 
does not answer any of those require- 
ments. I think this Bill will, if it is 
carried into law, prove productive of 
great harm to Ireland. am sure it 
involves gross injustice to one class of 
the community, and it contains prin- 
ciples which, if properly understood, I 
am certain would be held to be most 
obnoxious by the vast majority of my 
fellow-countrymen. The worst features 
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of the Bill are—first, that it approves of 
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an entirely new doctrine—namely, that 
the Government may, when they think 
fit, interfere with the fundamental prin- 
ciple which holds the whole social struc- 
ture together, and absolve one party to 
an agreement, entered into of his own 
freewill, from the consequences involved 
in that agreement ; second, that it trans- 
fers, by a side issue, the property of one 
class to another without acknowledging 
the fact, or inviting discussion upon it; 
and third, that it throws the burden of 
relieving exceptional distress upon one 
class, and that the one least capable of 
bearing theload. Further, it encourages 
agitation, and will be detrimental, in 
many ways, to the welfare of the country 
it is intended to benefit. It cannot be 
denied that this measure destroys the 
responsibilities, and consequently takes 
away the privileges which men enjoy by 
being free to make engagements with 
each other. Every tenant farmer in 
Ireland deliberately contracted to pay 
rent not subject to an abatement in the 
event of a failure of crops. Itis useless 
to mention and argue that because, in 
other countries, a remission of rent in 
the case of failure of crops is the law, 
therefore this measure is justified in 
Ireland. Weare not discussing whether 
land should be let subject to those con- 
ditions, and its value in rent calculated 
subject to those conditions. Asamatter 
of fact, the rent was calculated on the 
supposition that it represented the fair 
value, taking one year with another, 
good and bad alike, over a number of 
years. Calculating in that way, accord- 
ing to the custom of this country, the 
tenant contracted to pay a certain rent. 
That was the main feature of his part of 
the agreement ; and the principle that 
the landlord’s obligation to carry out his 
portion of the contract was dependent 
upon the tenant’s fulfilling his part, in 
the same way that the landlord was 
bound, as long as the tenant acted up 
to his engagement. This principle, that 
the tenancy was dependent upon pay- 
ment of rent, was acknowledged and 
asserted by the Land Act of 1870 as 
plainly as it could be expressed in words. 
And now we are asked to do away with 
this principle. This is a much more 
serious matter than restricting liberty of 
contractin the future—than saying, under 
certain cireumstances, a man shall not 
be able to make a Jegal agreement to do 
a certain thing. e are-asked to set 
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aside and annul contracts entered into 
in a perfectly legitimate matter, and 
sanctioned by the law ; and, by doing so, 
it seems to me we shall be discouraging, 
if not rendering impossible, the making 
of contracts in the future, for what sane 
man will enter into any engagement with 
another man, for the fulfilment of which 
he is to receive a certain consideration, 
unless he is assured that the law will see 
that the terms of the bargain are carried 
out? My Lords, if you once interfere in 
this way in one thing, you must logically 
interfere in others, whenever the neces- 
sity of the case requires exceptional treat- 
ment. If farmers in Ireland are not 
obliged to fulfil their agreements, why 
should farmers in England be compelled 
todo so? Ifa series of bad harvests 
absolve the tenant in Ireland from the 
necessity of carrying out his contract, 
why should not the same principle be 
applied to persons who are ruined through 
the collapse of a great industry, such as 
the cotton trade, during the American 
Civil War? You cannot confine such 
operations to land alone. If a man has, 
trusting in the stability of the law and 
the sense of justice in the Imperial Par- 
liament, invested his money in land in 
Ireland, what justice can there be in 
compelling him to carry out all his obliga- 
tions to the State and to individuals who 
may have claims against him; and, at 
the same time, absolving from their lia- 
bilities thoseagainst whom he hasclaims? 
The Government say to owners of land 
in Ireland—‘‘ Your tenants cannot pay 
their rent; their inability is a conse- 
quence of the act of God manifested 
in bad harvests. Under these circum- 
stances, we forbid you to dispossess them 
of their homes; you shall not recover 
possession of your own property.” Are 
the Government prepared to carry out 
that principle? If this country ever 
again enjoys a period of profound peace, 
and we have to throw a number of Dock- 
yard labourers, or men employed in the 
arsenals, outof employment, for instance, 
will you be prepared to extend the 
same principle to them? Will the Go- 
vernment say the Actus Dei, which is so 
detrimental in this case, is that there 
is no war at present, consequently not 
much doing in the Dockyards? But, as 
that circumstance is no fault of yours, 
we will see that your landlords do not 
turn you out of your houses if you can- 
not pay your rent. 
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My Lords, it is true that this Bill is 
limited in its action as to time and space; 
but that makes no difference. That does 
not abate one jot from the evil involved 
in it. It involves a great evil, a tyranny, 
as it seems to me, of the worst descrip- 
tion—the setting up of an authority to 
decide when a man must pay his debts 
and when he may not; and to distin- 
guish between debts that he must pay 
and debts that he need not pay; to deter- 
mine what is an act of God, and whatis 
not. It involves a principle destructive 
of that individual liberty which can be 
enjoyed and maintained by one means 
only, and no other, and that is by the 
recognition and enforcement of indivi- 
dual responsibility. 

I beg your Lordships not to be in- 
fluenced by the fact that the Bill is a 
small one in the scope of its immediate 
operations. It may affect only a few 
British subjects living in certain counties 
of the United Kingdom now; but the 
principle of it affects every living man 
upon these Islands; and the principle, 
once granted, you cannot lay down arbi- 
trary rules as to when and where it is to 
be applied. There is not a human 
being who is not dependent in some way 
or other upon his fellow-creatures, not 
one who does not rely for his welfare, 
his comfort, perhaps his very existence, 
upon others fulfilling the legal obliga- 
tions under which they are bound to him. 
This is not a principle touching any one 
class more than another. It affects rich 
and poor, high and low, alike. The Bill 
is incompatible with freedom of contract. 
It loosens that principle which is the 
keystone of the social arch in this as in 
every civilized country of the world. It 
approves of a principle that interferes 
with the rights and liberties of British 
subjects to an extent that, as far as 
my knowledge of history goes, is un- 
known in modern times. 

Now, as to transferring property from 
one class to another, I must differ from 
the noble Earl who introduced the Bill. 
It appears that this Bill gives, under 
certain circumstances, a property to the 
tenant which he did not possess before. 
It creates for him a kind of co-partner- 
ship in the soil. This may be right, or 
it may be wrong; that is a matter for 
argument. It is not the question before 
us. It is sufficient for my case to show 
that it is contained in a Bill which does 
not pretend to interfere at all with 
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e did not possess before. That pro- 
perty to be given to the tenant must be 
taken from somebody. It is taken from 
the landlord. I know it is said that the 
tenant is only secured in the rights 
established for him by the Act of 1870; 
that the Bill, in fact, only carries out the 
principles of the Act. How can that 
possibly be? By the Act of 1870, the 
occupier obtained conditional rights— 
a value in the land—on the condition 
that he paid his rent, not on the condi- 
tion that he was able to pay, did pay, 
or was unable to pay and did not; but 
simply on the condition that he paid his 
rent. Now it is proposed to give him a 
property in the land whether he pays his 
rent or not. These two cases are entirely 
and utterly distinct, not in detail, but in 
principle. In the first case, the com- 
pensation was in the nature of a money 
payment made by the landlord for avail- 
ing himself of his rights, not to obtain 
the intrinsic money value of his property, 
but for his own selfish ends, to gratify 
some sentiment—as a luxury, in fact. 
It was not disputed that the landlord 
had a right to evict capriciously, as it 
was called ; but it was decided that if he 
did so there was no failure or breach of 
contract on the part of the tenant. The 
landlord was bound to pay a compensa- 
tion, and the tenant received the money 
to repay him for the trouble and incon- 
venience consequent upon moving. The 
tenant no more acquired any property 
than does any individual who accepts a 
money payment in satisfaction of some 
inconvenience to which he is subjected 
by the whim of another man. This is 
abundantly proved by the speeches that 
were made in the debate about the Land 
Act of 1870. I will not trouble your 
Lordships with quotations. I have no 
doubt your Lordships know as well as I 
do that the speeches of the Prime Minis- 
ter, of the noble Lord who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of 
other eminent statesmen, were all to 
the effect that it was not intended to 
create any property for the tenants. 
And, in fact, no property was trans- 
ferred to him by the Act. Your Lord- 
ships will remember that compensation 


for disturbance had nothing whatever to | 


do with compensation for improvements. 
It is most vitally important that you 
should remember that there is no ques- 
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tion of paying a man for the improve- 
ments he has made by the expenditure 
of his capital and labour. at ques- 
tion was dealt with in another part of 
the Act. The compensation for dis- 
turbance was a set-off against incon- 
venience suffered by the tenant on 
account of the caprice of his landlord. 
But the provisions of the Bill are very 
different. In the present case, the law 
lays down that an actual specified pro- 
portion of the value of each farm belongs 
to the tenant whether he pays rent or 
not. The cases are entirely distinct, 
and all the ingenuity of man cannot 
bring them together. In speaking the 
other day on this Bill, the Prime Minis- 
ter allowed that it interfered with the 
extreme application of the principles of 
property, and he justified it by making 
a precedent out of the transference of 
tithes from the clergy to the landlord. 
That was a very different matter. The 
clergy were most anxious that the change 
should be made. It is one thing taking 
away a man’s property at his earnest 
solicitation, and another to take it away 
contrary to his wishes. Collecting tithes 
was @ very invidious procesding. The 
clergy could not collect them; they had 
no means of doing so; the landlords un- 
dertook the task, and not only that, but 
rendered themselves liable for the 
amount, receiving a percentage for their 
trouble. They have to pay the tithes, 
minus the percentage, to the Commis- 
sioners of Church Temporalities whether 
they receive them or not, and frequently 
they do not receive them. I should be 
happy if the Government would rob me 
of some of my property in the same 
way. If the Government will pay me 
my rents punctually every half-year, 
whether they receive them or not, I 
should be glad to give them a handsome 
percentage for their trouble. It is 
plain, therefore, by this Bill, and by the 
opinions of Ministers expressed on the 
Bill, that a portion of the owner’s pro- 
perty is by this Bill turned over to the 
tenant, a portion which he must pur- 
chase if he wishes to regain possession 
of the whole; a portion for which he 
must give in some cases as much as 
seven years’ purchase. Land, it is said, 
is worth scarcely more than that in some 
parts of Ireland now, so that it might 
very well happen that a man who had 
purchased land a few years ago under 
the Encumbered Estates Act, and ob- 
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tained a Parliamentary title, would be 
obliged under this Bill, if it became an 
Act, to buy his own property over again 
at almost its full value in order to get 
ssession of it and obtain any value 
out of it. At onetime a Parliamentary 
title was considered a pretty good one. 
It appears to me that if that fails we 
relapse into barbarism, and that physi- 
cal force will again become the best title. 
Whether it is just or unjust to transfer 
this property to the tenant is not my 
business to consider now. I only assert 
that to do such a thing is » very serious 
matter, not to be lightly undertaken ; 
not to be attempted by a Bill which does 
not pretend to do anything of the kind. 
Besides, if a new value in the land is 
given to the tenant—and there can be no 
doubt about it—on what principle of 
justice is it confined to one portion of 
Ireland? And how are you going to 
determine it at the end of next year? 
To give a man a property for this year 
and next year, and then take it away, 
is absurd ; you cannot do it. It would 
make an outcry and disturbance that any 
Government might shrink from. 

My Lords, surely it is not good poli- 
tical economy to throw the burden of 
supporting a distressed population upon 
one particular class, more especially upon 
a class that is suffering severely from 
the same distress. As a class, land- 
owners in Ireland are suffering severely, 
and those that feel the strain most are 
the great bulk of the landowners—men 
who own comparatively small properties, 
men who have inherited small estates 
upon which they live and in which they 
sink what money they can spare, and 
men who have invested their savings in 
land; the very men, in fact, that are 
most beneficial to a country. Itis un- 
just and impolitic to impose upon them 
a load they cannot lift. They are not 
to blame for the state of things that 
exists; why should they be punished ? 

It appears to me thatif any particular 
interest is suffering that it is wise and 
prudent that the distress arising there- 
from should be alleviated, not by one 
class of those who are engaged in that 
interest, but by the community at large. 
In many cases the distress is not even 
caused by the failure of crops. Take 
the most unfortunate districts — Mayo 
and Donegal, In those counties thou- 
sands of people are accustomed to mi- 
grate to England and earn wages during 
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the summer and harvest time. They do 
not live on the land alone. Their dis- 
tress is owing not merely or so much to 
the fact that the potato crops in Ireland 
wholly or partially failed, as that there 
has been no demand for their labour. 
If the burden of the loss these poor 
people have suffered is to be placed on 
the shoulders of any particular class, it 
is the farmers and landowners of Eng- 
land who used to employ them that 
should in equity bear it, and not the 
men who happen to own their potato 
gardens and houses which they rent in 
Ireland. The other day the Prime 
Minister instanced the time when land- 
lords were compelled to feed those who 
dwelt upon the soil. I imagine that 
they did so in return for some service 
rendered. I apprehend, also, they had 
something to do with regulating the 
number of people they allowed to live 
upon the land. Supposing it was just 
to say that landlords should be held re- 
sponsible that no man starved upon 
their land, would it also be reasonable 
to add, ‘‘ and we insist that you should 
allow double the number of souls to 
dwell upon your land than you consider 
that it can possibly support ?”’ 

And now as to the injustice of this 
Bill. It will tell most unfairly upon the 
class of landowners on account of the 
failure of the safeguards in it to prevent 
fraud, and by depriving them of their 
natural legal remedy. I know that it is 
intended that it shall only apply in cases 
where the tenant cannot pay his rent, 
through no fault of his own; where, 
moreover, he refuses to offer a reason- 
able arrangement, and where the land- 
lord has no reasonable alternative to 
offer to him, and there is a Court to de- 
cide upon what is reasonable and upon 
whether the non-payment of rent is due 
to the fault of the tenant or not. By 
these safeguards it is supposed that the 
operations of the Bill will be restricted 
to cases of great hardship, where land- 
lords are straining all the resources of 
the law to enable them to get rid of the 
unfortunate but meritorious tenant. My 
Lords, if it were possible to invent any 
machinery capable of unerringly sepa- 
rating the good from the bad, and sift- 
ing out all the motives and actions of 
men so finely as to see for certain how 
much of mercy or harshness was inter- 
mixed with justice, and what proportion 
improvidence or neglect bore to unavoid- 
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able misfortune, this Bill would not be 
so bad. Even then the evil agin 0 
would remain, though it might prove 
harmless. But it is not worth consider- 
ing what kind of measure it would be 
under circumstances which can never 
exist. You cannot invent a tribunal 
endowed with the necessary attributes 
on this earth. Such safeguards as are 
in the Bill are utterly futile and useless. 
No County Court Judge can decide—no, 
nor any other Court, nor even the noble 
and learned Lord upon the Woolsack 
could decide—the cases that would be 
brought before them. Oottiers and 
small farmers do not keep books. How 
can the Judge know what they have 
been doing, and how they have been 
farming; whether they have been reason- 
ably prudent or not? Why, my Lords, 
every case, if properly investigated, 
would vie in length with the celebrated 
Tichborne trial. And how can the Judge 
decide as to what is reasonable? The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said the 
other day that the term unreasonable 
had been interpreted in difficult cases 
almost every day since the passing of 
the Act of 1870. As far as 1 can make 
out, there have been about 150 cases 
a-year decided out of Ulster, and the 
bulk of these were not difficult questions 
involving the meaning to be attached to 
the terms reasonable and unreasonable, 
but most simple cases—namely, the 
awarding of a sum in compensation for 
improvements. The Prime Minister 
thought that no Judge would give com- 
pensation if the right of sale was allowed 
by the landlord. But a number of Irish 
Members of Parliament, who, I think, 
re, know more collectively about 

ow the measure would work in Ireland 
than does the Prime Minister indivi- 
dually, thought otherwise. They held 
their peace until an Amendment was 
proposed specifying that when a right of 
sale was offered the Bill should not apply; 
but that Amendment was vigorously 
opposed by them. What could be more 
reasonable than re-admitting ejected 
tenants as care-takers? What do you 
suppose that is done for? Obviously, in 
order to give the tenant a choice? He 
is allowed to remain in his farm and 
cultivate and reap the benefit of the 
harvest, in order to give him a choice of 
paying his rent and righting himself in 
time. But the landlord retains this 
power—that if he finds the tenant is not 
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treating him fairly, is not acting up to 
his promises, and is not handing over 
his fair share of the profit of the land, 
he can turn him out at a moment's no- 
tice. I can imagine nothing more rea- 
sonable than an arrangement such ag 
that. Without some such arrangement, 
where and when would these land cases 
cease? If a tenant makes a reason- 
able arrangement, say, to pay so much 
rent for the future and fails to make 
his payment, is the landlord to wait then 
four months, perhaps, till he can get a 
decree, and then can the tenant take him 
before the Court again and show that 
he was unable to fulfil the reasonable 
arrangement—in fact, that it had proved 
not to be reasonable—and can he then 
offer another arrangement which the 
landlord shall be bound to accept? And 
yet this most reasonable plan of re-ad- 
mitting tenants as care-takers or other- 
wise is, judging by the speeches of the 
supporters of the Bill in the other 
House, not considered reasonable by 
them. It is evident by the wide differ. 
ence between the opinions entertained 
by some of the Irish Members of 
Parliament and those of the Prime Mi- 
nister and other Members of the Govern- 
ment, that is very difficult to conjecture 
what a County Court Judge would con- 
sider reasonable or unreasonable terms. 
It is intended that, under this Bill, no 
just and fair, and, at the same time, 
humane landowner should suffer ; and it 
is supposed that it offers no encourage- 
menttotenants to withhold their rents, for 
that nofarmer wouldrun the risk of being 
evicted if he could by any possibility 
pay hisrent. I will not discuss whether 
it is wise or foolish to allow a tenant to 
run into arrears; but I presume that 
the advocates of the Bill would not con- 
sider that man a harsh landlord who had 
allowed his tenant to run into consider- 
able arrears during the last two or three 
years sooner than turn him out. If, in 
such cases, you insist that the tenants 
shall remain in their holdings for 18 
months, you are deliberately despoiling 
that landlord of a portion, possibly, of the 
whole of 18 months’ income. The fact 
cannot be disguised that that is the 
truth. You compel him to retain insol- 
vent tenants instead of getting solvent 
men in their places, or of farming the 
land himself. At the end of 1881 arrears 
will be due which he cannot recover 
under any legal process whatever, for 
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the landlord can distrain for one year 
only ; and, even if he had'larger powers, 
there would be no effects to meet the in- 
creased liabilities. Do not imagine for 
one moment that such a state of things 
is guarded against by the necessity for 
the tenant agreeing to reasonable terms. 
It is the most utter farce. He will pro- 
mise anything in reason or out of reason, 
poor man ; but to satisfy in the smallest 
degree the just claims of his creditor, the 

oor debtor will have to make promises 
which he cannot fulfil, and the Court will 
have to consider them satisfactory for 
want of anything better, and from sheer 
inability to find out whether the man is 
capable of carrying them out. In con- 
sidering this Bill we must think of Ire- 
land as it is, not as it ought to be. You 
must not judge of the Bill by imagining 
what its effects might be in England. 
There is a strong anti-rent agitation in 
Ireland. There is abundance of proof 
of it. It is useless to deny it. There 
was an idea that a tenant should not be 
evicted provided he paid his rent. It 
has developed into the doctrine that he 
should not be turned out under any cir- 
cumstances. There is a strike of oc- 
cupiers against owners; and I am not 
putting an hypothetical case in sup- 
posing that a number of tenants, or 
all the tenants, on an estate might 
combine to withhold rent, and to re- 
sist eviction, knowing perfectly well 
that they would have no difficulty in 
showing that they had sustained losses, 
and knowing equally well that the land- 
lord could not afford to pay them com- 
pensation. What with expenses and 
one thing or other, it would cost a land- 
lord, paying compensation, about £100 
to get rid of an insolvent tenant owing 
£10 rent. He might have a large sum, 
say £5,000, owing him in that way ; and 
to recover his own property you would 
fine him £50,000. The owner is com- 
pletely at the mercy of the occupier. 
And what risk does the tenant run? 
Absolutely none. Those who favour the 
Bill seem to think that a tenant who 
could pay would not run the risk of evic- 
tion. He runs no risk whatever. Sup- 
posing a number of tenants refuse to pay 
on the ground that they cannot through 
unavoidable losses, and take their land- 
lord into Court. They know perfectly 
well that if compensation is awarded the 
landlord cannot afford to pay. Suppos- 
ing it was only a single case, what would 
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happen? This would happen. If the 
owner gained the case ms i the tenant 
had been able to pay, there is nothing 
to prevent his doing so. The landlord 
cannot refuse to accept payment. The 
tenant has not been turned out, and if 
he had he could pay his debt any time 
within six months and re-enter into his 
farm. On the other hand, if the tenant 
gains his case and the Court awards him 
compensation—not to the full amount 
authorized by the Bill—on the ground 
that he had offered reasonable terms, 
that is to say, to pay a portion of 
his rent, which terms had been re- 
fused by the landlord, the tenant can 
appeal to a higher Court to grant him the 
full amount of compensation authorized 
by the Bill, and can pay his rent pending 
the hearing of the appeal. And, if he 
did not choose to do that, and even if the 
full amount of compensation is awarded, 
and the landlord is prepared to pay it, 
what is there to prevent the tenant from 
having a sum of money lent, or given, or 
left to him, and preferring to pay his 
rent? Nothing whatever, for the money 
must be paid before the tenant is actually 
turned out, and he need not accept it; 
and, moreover, according to the Bill, he 
is barred from exercising his right of 
re-entry by acceptance only of compensa- 
tion, and not by the offer of it. The 
owner is at the mercy of the occupier. 
The best of landlords must suffer if the 
tenants chose to make them. But, we 
are told, at any rate they have the same 
remedy as English landlords. My Lords, 
I am not going to discuss the legal aspect 
of this matter before so many noble 
Lords who are much more capable than 
I am of doing so. I would merely make 
two remarks. In the first place, it is 
very certain that any landlord in any 
part of England can regain possession 
of any farm for non-payment of rent 
before the end of 1881 without paying 
compensation. The object of the Bill is 
to secure that tenants in Ireland shall 
not be evicted for non-payment of rent 
under certain circumstances before the 
end of 1881. If, therefore, the Irish 
landlord has the same powers, and can 
avail himself of them, and if he cannot 
use them, it is mere quibbling with words 
to talk about his having them—then, the 
objects of the Bill are defeated. More- 
over, it does not really matter the least 
whether the Irish landlord has or has 
not equal powers with the English land- 
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lord. We are not discussing whether 
the owner of land in Ireland ought or 
ought not to have exceptional powers. 
That is an interesting question, but it is 
not before us. We are to decide whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that lands in 
Ireland have been let by the landlord 
and accepted by the tenant subject to the 
condition and in full knowledge of the 
fact that the landlord had certain powers 
of eviction, it is fair to step in and 
deprive him of that power? I trust 
very confidently in the justice of your 
Lordships’ House to say it is not fair. 
My Lords, I have tried to show, and I 
hope I have shown, that this Bill will be 
very injurious to landowners in Ireland ; 
more especially so, seeing that it comes 
upon them ata time when many of them 
are in the most straightened circum- 
stances. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the loans given by Government to land- 
lords have afforded them any measure of 
relief. They have, of course, benefited, 
along with all other ratepayers, in that 
employment has been afforded, and the 
money found ata very cheap rate to pay 
for it. But the benefit of money ex- 
pended on drainage works and other 
works authorized by the Board is reaped 
by the occupiers of the land. The tenants 
will enjoy the benefit, and the landlord 
has had to find the security. That has 
been his part of the bargain. And, my 
Lords, if landlords suffer, rememberthere 
is another class must suffer with them. 
If the landlords suffer, so must those 
who live upon the labour required by 
the landlord, for impoverished landlords 
cannot afford to employ labour. And 
landlords and tenants must suffer in the 
future from the teachings of this Bill. 
The one lesson that owners of Irish land 
may learn is to be hard, to screw out all 
the rent they can in good times, and 
make large abatements in bad times; 
never to give any man time, never to lay 
out a farthing of money on their pro- 
perties, lest they should find that it is 
only partially their property. As to the 
tenant class, what effect do you suppose 
this Bill would have upon them? It 
would have the very worst effect. Is it 
not enough to turn every honest man 
among them into a dishonest man? Is 
it not offering a direct premium to lying 
and false swearing ? Why, it is objected 
to the Income Tax that it tends to induce 
people to misrepresent the whole of their 
incomes. If the Income Tax has that 
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effect upon those who pay it, what do 

you suppose will be the effect of this 
Bill upon a poor and struggling popu- 
lation, when you tell them that if they 
only conceal their means well enough, 
and succeed in deceiving a County Court 
Judge, they will not be obliged to pay 
any rent, or, at any rate, will be obliged 
to pay only a small portion of it? Re- 
thember, my Lords, the tenacity with 
which these poor people cling to their 
little bits of barren soil, andthe unhealthy 
exaggerated love they have for the 
actual individual spot of ground on 
which they have dwelt and their fathers 
before them. I say unhealthy, because, 
however much we may reverence love of 
home and love of country, we must 
admit that these virtues are no excep- 
tion to the rule that all virtues may 
become vices if carried to excess. Re- 
member besides, my Lords, the view that 
many of these poor people take of rent. 
They look upon rent, not as a sum of 
money that they have agreed to pay to 
another man for that which is his, but 
as asum of money extorted from them 
for making use of that which is, in 
reality, their own. And they will look 
upon this Bill as affording them the 
greatest assistance in doing that which 
they do not look upon in the light of a 
crime—in resisting and evading the pay- 
ment of rent. I do not say that this 
feeling is universal, but it is widespread. 
The bulk of tenant farmers are honest, 
and entertain proper views; but many 
do not. The opposite view is diligently 
preached by an active and unscrupulous 
party, who are not content with holding 
these views, but attempt by terrorism to 
keep down any expression of opposition 
to them. The moral effect of this Bill 
upon the people would be most disas- 
trous. There is no doubt that the mere 
fact that this measure has been intro- 
duced has done much harm in two ways. 
It has encouraged agitation, and fright- 
ened capital. I feel sure that the Go- 
vernment have brought in this measure 
from the justest and most disinterested 
motives to do their duty toIreland. But 
the tenant farmers will not think so. 
They will not believe it. They will be- 
lieve it to have been done in deference 
to agitation. They will see the true scope 
and tendency of the Bill, and nothing 
will persuade them that the Government 
did not understand it also. The Govern- 
ment may think that the Bill carries out 
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a principle introduced in the Act of 1870; 
the tenant farmers of Ireland will see 
the difference very plainly. They know 
well enough that, under the Act, their 
rights an privileges, real or imaginary, 
were all subject to the fulfilment of their 
engagement; and that the absolute 
ownership of the soil lay with the land- 
lord, and that his rights were not im- 
pugned or tampered with in any way. 
And they will see and recognize with- 
out difficulty that, under this Bill, they 
acquire an actual property in the soil of 
which they cannot be deprived, but of 
which the landlord is compelled to pur- 
chase if he is driven to evict for non- 
payment of rent. Some people think 
that compulsory purchase is in a fair way 
of introducing tenant right. I have no 
intention of discussing tenant right. I 
would merely remark that it is quite 
erroneous to suppose that a landlord in 
Ulster is compelled to purchase any- 
thing from an evicted tenant. Ulster 
Custom is merely the allowing a tenant 
to get what he can for his goodwill, his 
improvements, and any other interest 
he may have in his farm, if he wishes to 
leave or is compelled to do so. But if 
there are no purchasers, the landlord is 
not obliged to pay anything for the 
tenant right. And, look at the impetus 
that is given to agitation! Look on the 
opportunity afforded to those blind 
guides, who are leading a blinded people 
into the ditch, of saying that this mea- 
sure was proposed to conciliate agitation 
and was brought about by agitation! I 
fear the people will be very apt to be- 
lieve this Bill to be the result of the 
agitation, and will be ready to lend an 
ear to those who tell them that, if they 
will only agitate a little longer and a 
little stronger, that they will gain all 
their points. This Bill has an evil effect 
upon Ireland which will be felt for 
many yearsto come. The great need of 
Ireland is capital—capital to develop 
the resources of the country; and capital 
has received a scare from which it will 
not recover for many a day. I am 
afraid to weary you, or I could recall to 
your recollection numerous letters that 
have appeared in the public journals 
from persons most capatila of forming an 
opinion to the effect that the mere fact 
that this measure has been introduced 
into Parliament has caused a tendency 
to call in mortgages on Irish land, and 
that there will be a difficulty in the 
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future of raising capital on any Irish 
securities. We want capital in Ireland. 
Money is to us like water to a parched 
and thirsty land. Absolute security for 
investments is the only thing that will 
set flowing the fertilizing stream. I 
entreat your Lordships not to pass a 
measure that will infallibly dry up and 
divert from Ireland the little, insufficient 
trickling rills of capitalthat havefavoured 
her hitherto. And, my Lords, where 
and what is the necessity for legislating 
in this sudden and peculiar manner? 
Only a little more than two months ago, 
Her Majesty’s Government announced 
that they would postpone any legislation 
for Ireland until they had had time to 
consider the matter carefully. Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government would have done well 


ifthey had adhered to that wiseresolution. 
What has happened to cause the Govern- 
ment to change their mind? They found 
themselves in a painful and difficult, but 
not in a novel situation. Bankruptcy is 
never pleasant, and any great depres- 
sion in any industry must be accom- 
panied by misery. What has hap- 
pened in Ireland during the last 
two months? Has any great calamity 
fallen on the country ? On the contrary, 
the early ideugrd of an abundant harvest 
appears likely to be fulfilled. If any 
great catastrophe had overwhelmed Ire- 
land, I could understand the sense of 
bringing in a large, comprehensive mea- 
sure to deal with an extraordinary state 
of things. I could understand if the 
Government had proposed to suspend all 
recovery of all debts for atime. It was 
found necessary to do so in France after 
the War, and the effect was good. That, 
at least, would have been just; and it 
would have been wise, if the case had 
justified any interference with the law. 
But to suspend recovery of debt in favour 
of one class, one trade only, and against 
one class and one interest only, is unwise 
and unjust. Not only is there nothing 
to justify a large measure—there is not 
any evidence to show a necessity for any 
interference of this kind with the law. 
I cannot but think that Her Majesty’s 
Government have been misled by their 
statistics. Why did they take the first 
Schedule that was struck, instead of the 
last, which includes all those Unions in 
which, according to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, any exceptional distress 
exists? AndI feol very certain that in 
many of those counties and Unions there 
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is nothing that calls for exceptional 
legislation. The area in which any 
measure of any kind was required was 
greatly exaggerated. So, also, were the 
number of families turned out of their 
homes, and the amount of force required 
to carry out the law. In the West 
Riding of Galway, where it was said 
that an army of police were employed 
to protect process-servers, it was found, 
on examination, that there were only 27 
additional police required in that dis- 
trict. Our feelings were harassed by 
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hearing from the greatest authority on | 


figures in this country that, if things 
went on in the same way, 15,000 human 
beings would be turned out into the road 
without shelter, food, or means of any 
kind, and with no refuge but the work- 
house. We now know that there was 
some confusion between ejectments and 
evictions, and decrees granted and evic- 
tions actually carried out ; that no allow- 
ance was made for tenants re-admitted 
as care-takers or otherwise, and nothing 
deducted for suits not at the instance of 
the landlord. The number of actual 
evictions was very small indeed. In 10 
counties 551 ejectments were executed 
up to July 1880; but on investigation 
it was found that, after deducting the 
tenants who were re-instated as tenants 
or as care-takers, and also the cases in 


towns and villages, those 551 ejectments ! 


dwindled down to only 53 families turned 
out at the instance of the landlord. 

My Lords, where are all these land- 
lords who are raising their rents to an 
exorbitant extent, in order to get rid of 
their tenants without paying compensa- 
tion? The Returns show there are none 
—not a single case, not a single award. 
Where are the landlords who are taking 
the present opportunity to clear their 


estates? I do not say there are none | 
'the Act of 1870, as it came from the 


such; but I do say they are not numerous. 
The exceptions are so few that they do 
not justify any measure dealing hardly 
with a whole class, and affecting nearly a 
whole country. It may be that estates are 
being partially cleared. If the popula- 
tion is too great, are Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment prepared to say that is wrong ? 
Her Majesty’s Government should not 
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surely it is neither wise nor humane to 
check the natural remedy for such a state 
of things—namely, a diminution of the 
population by emigration. Emigration 
in such cases should be helped, and made 
as easy as possible by the Government. 
There remains, then, only instances in 
which owners of land are clearing estates 
which are not over-populated—clearing 
them without any just and sufficient 
cause. I cannot but think that such 
cases are very rare indeed; and I should 
have thought that the law, as it stood, 
could have dealt with them; for, as your 
Lordships know, the County Court Judge 
has a large discretionary power, and can 
withhold decrees when he thinks fit. 


But, if not, surely the Government might 





| in the first 


be afraid to look at this matter fairly | 


and squarely in the face. 
is overburdened with people, if it fails to 
support a population dependent for its 
subsistence upon foreign labour, which 
may fail them again as it failed them 
last year, and upon a precarious crop, 
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have devised some means of dealing 
exceptionally with these exceptional 
cases. 

My Lords, this Bill will not benefit even 
those to whom it was especially intended 
to be beneficial. I can tell your Lord- 
ships who will reap a good deal of bene- 
fit, and that is the money-lenders and 
usurers. The usurer will go to the 
tenant and say—‘‘ I know you have the 
money for your rent, but you must not 
pay it; you must offer half, and compel 
the landlord to accept that as a reason- 
able offer, and pay me the other half; 
otherwise I will sell you up.” This 
Bill is a Bill to create disturbance in 
Ireland, and to assist money-lenders to 
recover their debts at the expense of 
the landlord. We are told a great 
responsibility rests upon us if we 
throw out this Bill. No doubt it does. 
A great deal was made of the fact that 
the Act of 1870 contained a clause that 
would have rendered this Bill unneces- 
sary, and that the clause was thrown 
out by your Lordships’ House. The 
circumstances of the case were these— 


Commons, contained a provision that 
the County Court Judge could, under 
certain circumstances, consider the act 
of the landlord in ejecting a tenant for 
non-payment of rent to be of the nature 
of a disturbance, and, consequently, to 
entitle the tenant to compensation. But, 

bg it was to apply only 
to past and existing tenancies, and it 
was to apply in certain cases. The 
Prime Minister and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland stated that it was to meet 
eases of old arrears, cases where the 
landlord: might come down upon the 
tenant for old arrears, that had accu- 
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mulated since, perhaps, before the 
Famine time; and it was to deal with 
cases of exorbitant rent. Now, what 
your Lordships did was to embody this 
principle in the Bill, taking care that it 
applied only to the cases where the 
Prime Minister and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland said it should apply. Your 
Lordships objected to the shape in which 
the Bill came to you. You said this 
principle was too vaguely expressed, 
and not sufficiently guarded. Your Lord- 
ships threw out the clause, but you did 
not throw out the principle of the clause; 
you only placed it in such a way that it 
could be more certainly applied. 

My Lords, I have endeavoured to show 
—I only wish I could have succeeded 
better in showing—what I believe to be 
the case, that this Bill would not do 
good to the very persons it is intended 
to benefit; that it would be unjust to 
all, and ruinous to many landlords; that 
it would tend to destroy the moral tone of 
the class of tenant farmers throughout the 
whole country ; that it would perpetuate 
pauperism, encourage agitation, and di- 
vert capital from Ireland. And I think, 
further, that it contains principles op- 
posed to that which I hold most sacred, 
the freedom of British subjects and 
the maintenance of their mutual rights, 
privileges, and obligations. For these 
reasons, I justify myself in opposing Her 
Majesty’s Government, even though 
they assert that this measure is neces- 
sary for the peace and welfare of Ire- 
land. Itis a great responsibility ; but 
one that no man has a right to shrink 
from that thinks as I do. That Ireland 
may be distracted with further agitation 
is possible, I hope it is not probable. I 
hope it will not turn out to be true. 
But if it does so happen, and if your 
Lordships reject this Bill, it will not be 
owing to the fact that this Bill is re- 
jected, but to the fact that it was ever 
brought before Parliament at all. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, the present 
Bill was the necessary outcome of a 
long series of difficulties which had af- 
fected Ireland ; but he thought it ought 
not to be argued on the ground whether 
it was 20, 30, or 100 years ago that the 
difficulties commenced. He remembered 
the great crisis which arose in Ireland in 
consequence of the great Famine. There 
were few districts of that country which 
were not ground down by the pressure 


of that terrible calamity. Then the | 
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agricultural body had the public burdens 
to bear, also the rent to pay to the land- 
lords; and there were, besides, the 
clergy of the two great Churches in Ire- 
land to be supported. The Landed Es- 
tates Act was passed, and it was carried 
out, he ventured to say, with a precipi- 
tancy which materially lessened the heal- 
ing and beneficial effect it might have 
produced. Such trenchant legislation 
might well have been modified in the 
interest of those landlords who had done 
their duty to Ireland. Then came the 
Ulster Tenant Right Question, followed 
by the passing of the Land Act of 1870. 
If the extremity in Ireland was not great, 
then the Government had made a great 
and fatal mistake, and this Bill was not 
required; but if, as he believed, the ex- 
tremity was great—if the necessity was 
intense in only one Union—then this 
legislation was required, and he stood 
by it and defended it. He thought it 
was a wise and just provision both for 
the landlord and tenant. A great deal 
had been said about the County Courts. 
He would call them Land Courts, and 
he believed that the administration of 
equity in those Courts was second to 
none in Europe. He had watched the 
proceedings of the Judges carefully, 
and had noticed not only the personal 
attention paid to the matters before 
them, but the accurate phraseology with 
which they determined the value of 
each particular case. He believed they 
gave their decisions in accordance with 
natural justice, equity, and law ; and he 
might specially mention Mr. O’Connor 
Morris, who, at Tralee recently, as 
Land Court Judge, warned his hearers, 
principally the peasantry, that they must 
not expect to practise evasion under the 
sanction of any of the provisions of this 
Bill if it became law. Now, there was 
a great difference between the English 
and Irish landlords. In Ulster no land- 
lord need to be without a tenant 24 
hours; but in England the landlords 
found considerable difficulty in securing 
tenants for their vacant land. The 
Ulster tenant right had been of such 
advantage that he would be glad to see 
it extended in its operation as largely 
and as completely as the different cir- 
cumstances of the different Provinces 
would allow. He knew it was almost 
impossible to convey to the mind of any 
landed proprietor the precise condition 
of the Irish tenant right, because they 
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in England had had nothing in the 
state of society for 600 years similar to 
that which which set up the tenant right 
for Ireland. He agreed thoroughly 
with the principle of the Bill, believing 
it to be equitable, moderate, and con- 
sistent with the well-understood rights 
of property. As to the agitation which 
was carried on in Ireland, why was it 
the people paid any attention to agi- 
tators ? Because their ears were left open 
to evil counsels. ‘With the great power 
which the proprietor of the soil pos- 
sessed, he had nothing to fear from 
agitation if he only joined himself with 
his people and threw his lot in with 
theirs. No matter what the politics or 
religion of the landlord, he had no 
doubt that a full and frank confidence 
would secure him the affections of his 
tenantry. He thought the Bill before 
their Lordships would be susceptible of 
alterations of a most valuable cha- 
racter, which could be made if their 
Lordships allowed it to pass the second 
reading. For instance, as the State 
said to the landlord—‘“‘ You shall not 
have the power of getting what is due,” 
he thought the State might be called 
upon to insist upon the Goverment 
making good for the time any incon- 
veniences to which the landlords were 
subjected. On the Government, at all 
events, was the responsibility of deter- 
mining that wiien this period of dis- 
tress had passeé away, if their Lord- 
ships passed the Bill, they should take 
care that the lew in its relations be- 
tween landlord 4nd tenant should be 
justly and duly vindicated. He hoped 
their Lordships would consent to the 
second reading of the Bill, with the 
intention of modifying it in Committee. 

Tue Marqvess or WATERFORD 
said, he hoped to receive the indulgence 
of the House while he endeavoured for 


the first time to address their Lordships. 


The terrible importance of the occasion 
to the class to which he belonged must 
be his apology for trespassing on their 
attention. He believed the Government 
had brought in the Bill with the very 
best intentions—to relieve the distressed 
districts; but the Chief Secretary had 
arrived in Ireland in a state of panic, 
and, without considering what he did, 
added a clause to the Relief of Distress 
Bill which excited just alarm, not only 
in Ireland, but in the minds of many 
of the Government supporters in this 
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country. The Government relied on 
statistics; but they were proved to be 
perfectly inaccurate. It was stated in 
one of the Returns on which they de- 
pended that the number of families 
evicted during the last six years was 
1,701 ; but it appeared that of that num- 
ber as many as 1,006 were still in their 
holdings, and therefore the Returns were 
in no way a proof that a hasty measure 
of the kind ought to have been brought 
in. Then the Government scheduled 
11,600,000 acres as distressed districts, 
in many of which, to his personal know- 
ledge, there had been no distress at all. 
He could speak from experience, as he 
lived in the district. The Bill was a Bill 
for the suspension of the payment of 
rent. Even the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land admitted this, as he said, in dis- 
cussing Mr. O’Connor Power’s Bill, that 
a suspension of the power of ejectment 
was virtually a suspension of the pay- 
ment of rent. Why would tenants not 
pay their rent? They were brought up 
from their earliest infancy in the belief 
that rent was an unjust tax ; they were 
told by the Land League to keep a grip 
of their holdings, and only pay such rent 
as they thought proper. There were, 
however, stronger reasons for not pay- 
ing rent, for the unfortunate tenant who 
was willing to pay was subjected to an 
amount of intimidation, coercion, and 
outrage which he could not be expected 
to withstand. If this Bill were to be- 
come law, it would place the good land- 
lord and the bad landlord, and the sol- 
vent and the insolvent tenant, in exactly 
the same position. He did not know 
whether the House was aware of it, but 
there existed in Ireland what was known 
as the ‘‘hanging gale” system, which 
was that the rents that in the ordinary 
course were due within November were 
not collected until the following May. 
Owing, however, to the kindness and 
consideration of the landlords these No- 
vember rents had not been paid; and if 
this Bill became law, and the payment 
of rent was deferred for a further two 
years, it would make two and a-half 
years’ rent due in 1881. This would 
positively be injurious to the tenant 
quite as much as it would be to the 
landlord, because the Bill contained no 
provision as to how this deferred pay- 
ment was to.be met. By this Bill, and 
by the coercion that would be brought 
to bear upon them, the tenants would be 
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compelled to get into two and a-half 
years’ arrears; whereas, if they had been 

left to themselves, they would probably 

have managed, on a good harvest, at all 

events, to have paid their rents. Then, 

again, he would ask what would happen 

to the landlords in those distressed dis- 

tricts ? They had already suffered much. 

Many of them had made their money in 

business, and invested it in land, because 
they believed that to be the most secure 
investment. Others had succeeded to here- 
ditary estates, heavily charged, through 
no fault of their own, with mortgages. 

They had received very little rent during 
the last few years, and had borrowed 
money to meet the interest on their mort- 
gages and charges. Under this Bill they 
could borrow no more. The lenders would 
advance no more money on landed pro- 
perty since the Government had intro- 
duced this measure. The landlord would 
receive no more rent until 1881, and pro- 
bably not then. The mortgagees would 
foreclose, their properties would be 
forced into the market and sold at a 
ridiculously reduced price, and the money 
they received would hardly pay their 
mortgages and charges, and they them- 
selves would be turned out on the world 
perfectlyruined, beggared, and destroyed 
by the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He hoped their Lordships would 
pause before they inflicted so great an 
injury on landowners in Ireland. They 
were told, indeed, that landlords were 
amply protected. The greatest protec- 
tion was supposed to be found in three 
sub-sections. In the first it was said 
that the non-payment of rent must be 
owing to inability to pay arising from 
failure ofcrops. But if the tenant swore 
he was insolvent, though the landlord 
believed him to be perfectly solvent, 

what was to bedone? The tenant would 
probably be actingin combination, would 
bring others to swear that he was unable 
to pay, and the County Court Judge 
would naturally believe that he was in- 

solvent. Then there was the provision 
as to ‘‘reasonable terms.” But rea- 

sonable terms in the case of a solvent 
and insolvent tenant would be very dif- 

ferent things. The landlord, if he did 
not accept those terms, was to offer “a 
reasonable alternative. But that would 

utterly do away with the protection 
which these sub-sections were supposed 

to afford. When he said so some time 
ago to a Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment he was told that if these con- 
ditions did not afford ample protection, 
the tenants of Ireland must be all 
knaves and the County Court Judges all 
fools. Far be it from him to say that 
the tenants of Ireland were all knaves. 
He had lived among them all his life, 
and he believed there were thousands 
and thousands of tenants in Ireland 
who would compare favourably with the 
tenants in other countries. But com- 
bination and intimidation might force 
men to do things of which at other times 
they would be ashamed. The County 
Court Judges, on the other hand, had 
for the last 10 years to do a most arduous 
and difficult task, and they had proved 
themselves anything but fools, for they 
had done their work uncommonly well. 
But the County Court Judges would tell 
them that the greatest difficulty they en- 
countered in carrying out the Land Act 
was that of getting unperjured evidence. 
This Bill would give rise to a great deal 
of perjured evidence. Then as to the 
claims sometimes put forward. In his 
own county, a tenant of Sir Richard 
Musgrave, with a holding of 84 acres, 
for which he paid £40 rent, claimed in 
1878 for compensation for disturb- 
ance and for improvements which he 
had not made himself, £883 7s. 6d. 
The County Court Judge allowed 
£239 14s. 2d.; but on appeal the sum 
awarded was £2 17s. 10d. for grass 
seeds put in the year before. In Wex- 
ford a tenant with a house and eight 
acres at £35 a-year made a claim for 
£1,379, and it was allowed by the County 
Court Judge. But on coming to the 
Superior Courts the noble and learned 
Lord opposite said that it was a mon- 
strous thing that such a claim should be 
made for a house of four rooms and 
eight acres of land. Then they were 
told that the landlords had the same 
redress as other creditors. But other 
creditors were not obliged to go on 
giving credit, whereas the landlord was 
obliged to give an utterly broken man 
credit for a year and a-half more. A 
great deal had bee nsaid about the Law 
of Distress. But by that law you could 
only recover one year’s rent, and it was 
seldom used in Ireland, because it was 
easily evaded, and it would require more 
force to carry it out than even the ser- 
vice of ejectments. It was said that 
this Bill was only carrying out the prin- 
ciple of the Land Act of 1870. The 
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Land Act of 1870 obliged him to do by 
law what he would have. dqne of his 
own free will. He knew it confiscated 
a certain amount of his property ; but 
he was satisfied, because he believed 
the Act would forbid any landlord com- 
mitting cruelties on his tenants and 
taking advantage of their improvements, 
things of which the whole landlord class 
should be ashamed. The Land Act of 
1870 legalized usage; but this Bill was 
entirely contrary to usage, and it would 
repeal the 9th clause of the Land Act, 
which was one of its most important 
clauses. He believed the Bill was 
brought in as asop to agitation. It was 
framed upon Mr. O’Connor Power’s Bill, 
and when two Amendments were pro- 
posed by the Attorney General for Ire- 
land and the Prime Minister they were 
dropped upon the veto of the head of 
the Home Rule Party. He believed the 
Bill would enormously increase agitation 
and outrages. If it passed, the Land 
League agitators would go about and 
say—‘‘ We have got so much, and we 
will agitate the country to get more.” 
On the other hand, if the Bill did not 
pass, its very initiation by the Govern- 
ment would cause enormous agitation. 
He believed there would be no difference 
in the agitation whether the Bill passed 
or not. In conclusion, he wished to say 
a few words as to what ought to be done 
for Ireland. A great deal had been 
said about emigration, which was a very 
popular remedy in their Lordships’ 
House. Emigration might be very use- 
ful; but, as at present carried out, it was 
the greatest injury to the country, be- 
cause it was the young, the strong, the 
active, and the energetic who were 
going, while the old, the feeble, and the 
useless, with the children, were left be- 
hind. No doubt, some parts of Ireland 
were over-populated ; but what he would 
recommend the Government to do was 
to re-establish some of those manufac- 
tures which in years gone by had been 
smothered and destroyed by the action 
of the English Parliament. He should 
be glad to see the Government grant 
loans for the encouragement of manu- 
factures in Ireland, as too great a pro- 
portion of the people depended upon the 
fickle pursuit of agriculture. Unless 
something of the kind were done, they 
would have constantly recurring famines 
in Ireland. He should vote against the 
Bill on the ground that it was vicious 
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in — ; it would ruin the landlords 
and hundreds of tenant farmers as well, 
it would drive capital out of the country, 
was contrary to the spirit of the Land 
Act, and would so unsettle the rights of 
all holders of property that it would 
ultimately lead to the dismemberment of 
this great Empire. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
do not rise for the purpose of discussing 
the alternative proposal which has been 
suggested by the noble Marquess who 
spoke last, that the manufactures of Ire- 
land should be re-established by the 
help of the capital of the State. That 
is the only alternative proposition which 
has been made, and if that is the only 
one to be put forward, the reasons for 
this Bill appear to be still stronger. 
My apology for taking any part in this 
debate must be that I was once an Irish 
landlord myself, and my father was one 
before me, so that I have necessarily 
picked up some little knowledge of the 
people and the country; and also that, 
being no longer an Irish landlord, I 
have no personal interest in the matter. 
Itis not much to say that one is not 
wholly ignorant or whouly disinterested ; 
but still that is my apology for inter- 
posing in this debate. The Bill which 
we are now debating is one to which, 
if I may venture to say so, your 
Lordships ought to bring more than 
your ordinary share of caution, calm- 
ness, and impartiality. I say so for 
various reasons. In the first place, 
it is a Bill affeciing land and the in- 
terests of landowners. Now, we are, 
with hardly an exception, a body of 
landowners; and not only that, but we 
are Representatives of a class of land- 
owners—namely, the largest landowners 
who are prominent but, in the very 
nature of the case, are not very numerous. 
We are called upon to act as judges in 
our own cause from no fault of our 
own ; but itis a peculiar and anomalous 
position, and binds us all the more to 
be on our guard against—I will not say 
the prejudice—but against supposing 
that the habits of thought and the way 
of looking at things which are inevitable 
to any in our position are equally natural 
to the non-landowning part of the com- 
munity. There is also another con- 
sideration that must not be overlooked. 
This is an Irish Bill affecting Ireland 
exclusively, though its fate will be de- 
cided mainly by English and Scotch 
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votes, and we must always bear in mind 
the difference between the English and 
the Irish landlords. Again, one other 
point is peculiarly deserving of notice. 
The Bill is brought in upon the plea of 
emergency ; and, therefore, your decision 
upon it must in any case be final. We 
know perfectly well that in the ordinary 
cases of Bills sent down from your Lord- 
ships’ House for re-consideration in the 
other House, and sent up again, perhaps, 
in an amended shape, some advantage 
may possibly result from our having, in 
the first instance, rejected a Bill to which 
we have subsequently agreed; but with 
regard to the present Bill being a tem- 
porary measure, there is no room either 
for second thoughts or for reconsider- 
ation. Our judgment must be final. 
Lastly, I would venture to point out 
that this is only one portion of a great 
question, or rather a group of questions, 
under what is known as the Land Ques- 
tion. This Bill touches only a very 
small part of that question, which is cer- 
tain to be again and again brought 
before you in one shape or another in 
the course of the next few years. It is 
possible—I think probable—that upon 
this subject many proposals may be 
made to you which, in the first instance, 
you will not be willing to agree to. 
Now, it seems to me essential that upon 
questions of this class we should be able 
to exercise a moderating and a mediat- 
ing influence. I do not see why we 
should -not do it; but I am certain that 
we shall not possess that influence if we 
show that all such questions are abso- 
lutely prejudged by us, and that we can 
look at them only from the point of 
view of the landowner. I agree with 
the noble Earl (Earl Grey) who told us 
that this is not a Party question. Itcer- 
tainly is not a Party question ; but it may 
become much worse—a question that 
may set, not Party against Party, but 
class against class. I say that that is all 
the more reason why, in dealing with it, 
you should give a full and fair considera- 
tion to the Bill in the interests of the 
class who are not, and who cannot, be 
represented in this House. I think that 
this Bill has suffered, more or less as 
individuals suffer, from keeping bad 
company. It is supposed to have been 
brought in with the idea of satisfying 
and conciliating the Nationalist Party 
in Ireland. I do not think that it does 
so ; but, at any rate, any thing that comes 
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to us with the approval of that Party is 
regarded with natural suspicion and 
dislike. But I think there has been a 
tendency to judge this Bill, not by what 
it actually contains, or by the speeches 
of its responsible defenders, but by cer- 
tain language which has been used by 
irresponsible and reckless agitators. In 
my opinion, we ought not to play into 
the hands of this party, and we shall 
certainly be doing so if by any exagge- 
ration of the consequences of this Bill 
we prepare the way, whatever the de- 
cision of the House may be, for popular 
discontent and disappointment in Ire- 
land. The case we have to deal with is 
one of a peculiarly perplexing and diffi- 
cult character, and I only ask that in 
deciding upon it you should not be 
guided by irrelevant considerations, 
but that you should look to what the 
actual proposals of the Bill are, to what 
results it will lead if carried, and, above 
all, to the circumstances under which it 
is brought in. The case in favour of 
the Bill I take to be this. The Land 
Act of 1870 was accepted as a settlement 
of the relations between landlord and 
tenant, which were previously in a very 
confused and uncertain condition. It 
was, I believe, a satisfactory settlement 
on the whole, though it involved some- 
what curious consequences. If the 
tenant pays his rent regularly, he 
cannot be removed from his holding 
without receiving from the landlord 
compensation, which may amount to, 
but must not exceed, seven years’ 
rental. If he does not pay he may be 
removed without any compensation. It 
follows, necessarily, that in certain cir- 
cumstances it may be, and is, much 
more the landlord’s interest that the 
tenant should not pay his rent than 
that he should. That is an anomaly, 
no doubt, but it is a fact ; and it is upon 
that fact that, as I understand it, the 
whole argument for the Bill is based. 
You have, on the one side, the land- 
owner, who may be a pecuniary gainer 
by the default of the tenant; you have, 
on the other hand, a tenant who is 
stated, in many cases, to be disabled 
from payment by temporary and excep- 
tional circumstances not within his con- 
trol; and, together with that state of 
things, you have an anti-rent agitation 
pervading Ireland, which is half sedi- 
tious, directed against the English con- 
nection, and half Communist, directed 
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against property as such. You have 
agitation trading on distress, and distress 
supplying fuel to agitation. That is the 
state of things that now exists in Ire- 
land. The Irish Government contend 
that the combination of great local dis- 
tress with an anti-property movement is 
exceptional and temporary, and they ask 
you to deal with it by measures of a 
corresponding character. Now, are we 
prepared to say that, whatever may be 
the danger, however imminent the risk 
of outbreak, no exceptional legislation 
is to be tolerated, if that exceptional 
legislation, temporary, of course, as it 
is, is in any way injurious to, or inter- 
feres with, the rights of property? I 
confess I should hesitate to lay down 
that proposition. We do not argue in 
that way when questions of personal 
freedom are at stake. We are always 
ready, on proved necessity, to acquiesce 
readily enough in Coercion Bills, in Bills 
which regulate the possession of arms, 
even in extreme cases in the suspension 
of habeas corpus. And dealing now only 
with the question of principle—of ab- 
stract principle—I say that if in the 
judgment of the Irish Executive a case 
of real emergency, of danger to public 
order, has arisen, they have as much 
right to ask us temporarily to suspend 
eviction as they have to ask us to sus- 
pend habeas corpus. Supposethe land agi- 
tation had gone further than it yet has 
done. Suppose that the anti-rent agi- 
tation had became an anti-rent war. 
Suppose that the Military Forces were 
employed in large numbers to put down 
an insurrectionary movement arising out 
of this land agitation, would anybody in 
or out of this House say, under these 
circumstances, that the Government was 
going beyond its right or duty if it 
called on landlords in Ireland, pending 
the duration of the struggle, to suspend 
evictions generally, and, thereby, to 
avoid the creation of fresh sympathy 
with those in a state of insurrection? 
But things are not quite so bad as that; 
but I am afraid we in England are apt 
to underrate the depth, the intensity, 
and the general diffusion of the anti- 
English and anti-landlord feeling that 
exists among the peasantry of Ire- 
land. I cannot speak greatly from per- 
sonal knowledge ; but my belief is that 
there are, I do not say thousands, but 
hundreds of thousands, among the Irish 
masses who look at the landowners pre- 
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cisely from the point of view that we in 
England used to view a slaveowner— 
that is, as a man who may be individu- 
ally humane, but who is administering 
a system essentially immoral. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’?] I do not know whether the 
noble Lords who say ‘‘Oh!” wish to 
ascribe to me any sympathy with that 
view. That is not at all my meaning ; 
but I not see the use or sense of refusing 
to recognize the general diffusion of a 
sentiment which you may yourselves 
consider wholly unjust and absurd. I 
say that that sentiment does exist largely 
among the poorer classes in Ireland. 
[‘‘No!”] I do not know whether the 
noble Lord who interrupts me is himself 
a representative of the poorest classes in 
Ireland. I go upon some study of the 
Irish journals which circulate largely 
among the masses. It is sometimes said 
that what is written in a journal is only 
representative of the feelings of the 
writer ; but my ow: idea is that news- 
papers represent, generally speaking, 
what the writers suppose to be the 
opinions of those who read them. My 
Lords, I repeat, therefore, I cannot dis- 
pute the principle on which this Bill 
rests. The more difficult part of the 
question remains. Is the emergency 
sufficient to justify a measure which is, 
no doubt, unusually stringent in its 
remedies, and which, from many points 
of view, may fairly be excepted to? 
And, secondly, are the provisions of the 
Bill such as best answer the purposes 
designed? My Lords, the question of 
emergency is one on which I touch very 
unwillingly. On that point, I presume, 
the Irish Executive must know more 
than we do, and there is this to bear in 
mind—that it is on them, and on them 
alone, that the responsibility falls of 
keeping order. We place them in a sin- 
gularly false position if they are able to 
say, or rather if others say for them— 
‘From the excitement and other causes 
in Ireland, the Government thought the 
law ought to be relaxed; the House of 
Commons thought so too; the House 
of Lords did not think so, and, conse- 
quently, we are compelled against our 
wills to administer a law of which, in 
the actual state of things, we cannot 
approve.” That is a condition of things 
of which Mr. Parnell and the gentlemen 
of the Land League will know how to 
make use. I do not think it will 
strengthen the hands of the authorities 
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or improve the position of the land- 
owners, whom it is our duty or wish to 
protect. It may be said that it is the 
fault of the Irish Government for bring- 
ing in a measure of that kind. Granted 
that it is, yet still the thing is done, and 
. the question is not who is in fault, but 
what is likely to be the result in the 
actual state of things before us. My 
Lords, it is upon that ground of neces- 
sity, alleged by those who ought to 
know best, that I am inclined to rely. 
I think the argument in favour of the 
Billisrather weakened than strengthened 
by some considerations which have been 
introduced. One eminent person is re- 
ported to have said, as an inducement to 
accept this measure, that we owed a large 
debt of reparation to the Irish peasant 
for injustice in the past. Well, that may 
or may not be. I am not concerned to 
inquire whether it is or not the case ; but 
it seems a very Irish view of the case to 
say, if reparation is due to the Irish 
peasant for wrongs committed by land- 
owners or the Government 100 years ago, 
that those upon whom that reparation 
is to fall should be not merely the de- 
scendants of the old Irish proprietors, 
but the Scotch, the English, and the 
new Irish proprietors, many of whom 
have bought their estates in the last 30 
years under the sanction and direct 
encouragement of the State. I entirely 
agree with what was said by the noble 
Marquess, whose arguments, I think, 
were the closest reasoning I have lis- 
tened to in this House or elsewhere, on 
the question of loans having been ad- 
vanced at a very low rate of interest by 
the State. In the first place, if it had 
been intended to make a Bill of this kind 
a condition of the acceptance of those 
loans, the conditions ought to have been 
stated in the first instance, and many 
would have refused that benefit subject 
to these conditions. In the next place, 
everyone who knows the circumstances 
will be aware those moneys handed 
over to the landowners for the purpose 
of employing their tenants necessarily 
passthrough the handsof thelandowners, 
yet, in a great majority of instances, 
the landowners will derive no benefit 
from them. Relief works, as a rule, 
never pay. You have, under those cir- 
cumstances, to consider not what would 
be most permanently advantageous, but 
what can most easily and conveniently 
be done at the moment, and, as a matter 
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of fact, I doubt whether in anything like 
the majority of cases the works under- 
taken by the help of these loans will 
repay even the. 1 per cent with which 
they are charged by the State. I, 
however, drop all argument of that 
kind in order to state the case fairly in 
this way—whether the Bill is not defen- 
sible at all, or whether it is defen- 
sible merely and simply as a pre- 
caution against urgent public danger. 
But, my Lords, there is one material 
point on which we may fairly ask for 
more information than we have, and I 
dare say we shall receive it inthe course 
of the debate. We all agree, I suppose, 
that a measure of this exceptional kind 
ought to be confined within the narrowest 
limits consistent with public safety. Is 
it necessary—and I am only now repeat- 
ing the question put by a noble Lord, 
an Irish proprietor, who spoke in a sense 
favourable to the Bill—to include in the 
area to which the Bill applies so very 
large a proportion of the whole country ? 
Does it not include many districts in 
which there is really no severe distress 
and no anti-rent agitation to speak of, 
and in which, consequently, there is no 
necessity for any exceptional legislation ? 
The scheduled districts, as I am told, em- 
brace rather more than half Ireland ; the 
districts in which it has been found 
necessary to relax the Poor Law and to 
grant an extension of out-door relief 
form little more than a fourth of Ire- 
land. And that was in the worst time. 
And if you were to take the present time, 
and take the districts where the extension 
of out-door relief beyond the normal 
limits is now granted, I am told that 
you may halve that area again, which 
will include notmore than one-eighth of 
the whole country. Well, surely, with- 
out rejecting a Bill of this kind abso- 
lutely, we are justified in saying that it 
is not required in districts where the 
ordinary machinery of the Poor Law, 
supplemented by private charity, has 
sufficed to meet the distress, and that, 
therefore, there are strong arguments for 
proposing some limitation upon its work- 
ing—namely, the limitation of space. I 
am the more led to that conclusion be- 
cause I have seen a statement, which I 
am told is official, but which I have not 
been able to verify, to the effect that, 
taking Ireland all through, the total 
consumption of spirits, which we may 
take as a fair test of the general condi- 
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tion of the people, and of what they can 
afford to spend upon luxuries, has not 
fallen off, but has rathe. increased. 
That, of course, does not prove that 
there are no districts‘in which severe 
distress exists; but it does furnish a 
reason for not extending the area of 
exceptional legislation beyond that in 
which distress is proved to exist. 
Then, I would ask your Lordships to 
consider the question of time. By this 
Bill, if it passes, you suspend the ordi- 
nary remedy—and what by the general 
consensus of Irish landlords is the only 
effectual remedy against non-paying 
tenants—for a period of 18 months. Now, 
it has been argued again and again, and, 
for my part, I see no answer to the 
argument, that by that suspension while 
it lasts you do injustice in two ways. In 
the first place, while you hinder the 
landlord from obtaining his due from the 
tenant, you do not relieve him from the 
pressure brought to bear on him by 
mortgagees and other creditors. He re- 
mains still liable to pay, while that which 
in many cases is his only means of paying 
is taken from him by the operation of 
the law. In the next place, the tenant 
himself has other creditors besides the 
landlord. He owes money to the baker, 
the grocer, probably to the local whisky 
dealer, and almost certainly to the local 
money-lender; and in regard to them 
the ordinary methods of the law remain, 
and these creditors are free to obtain 
payment of their debts, while the one 
exemption applies to the landlord only. 
And Richonst I do not want to repeat 
what has been said a hundred times over, 
I do not think there is any answer to the 
plea that the hardship is increased by 
the landlord being the only creditor who 
cannot help going on giving credit. The 
local dealer may refuse to sell any more 
till he is paid. The local money-lender, 
if he cannot call in his old loans, may at 
least refuse new loans. But the land- 
lord cannot get back his land, whether 
he is paid for it or not. I do not see 
how it is possible that anyone can deny 
that these circumstances, taken together, 
constitute what in an ordinary condition 
of society would be called a case of 
great injustice to the owner of the soil. 
I can only defend the Bill, so far as 
I do defend it, on the ground that 
the maintenance of order and the pre- 
vention of disturbance are objects so 
paramount that when they are in ques- 
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tion men must submit to temporary in- 
justice, just as they must endure to have 
their houses occupied by troops or de- 
stroyed if war is going on in the coun- 
try. But what I contend for is this—if 
you are compelled to do what is not in 
itself equitable, by considerations of 
public safety, you should do it over the 
smallest possible area and for the least 
possible length of time. Now, is it neces- 
sary that this Bill should be in force for 
18 months? Parliament will meet again 
in February next at latest. Between 
February and July there is ample time 
to discuss the situation. Why should not 
the operation of this Bill cease on the 
Ist of July? A good harvest this year 
—and I am happy to believe that the 
prospects of the harvest are good—may, 
even in the West districts, considerably 
alter the material situation. And as to 
the moral situation, by that time we 
shall see more clearly into it, and be 
able to judge how much real inability to 
pay there is among the tenantry, and 
how muchismere unwillingness. There 
are various reasons besides that of justice 
to the landowners why this Bill should 
be limited in its operation to the shortest 
term possible. I will name only two. 
One is, that by extending it you only 
aggravate the position of the poorer 
tenantry. They are not let off the pay- 
ment of their arrears of rent; that is 
not proposed by anybody. There is 
only a suspension accorded to them ; but 
what chance has a man who already 
owes one, if not two, years’ rent of 
making good the deficiency? Once the 
crisis caused by a partial famine is over, 
it is no benefit to suspend eviction if 
eviction must come in the end. What 
permanent gain is there if every tenant 
who, in the ordinary course of things, 
would have been removed from his hold- 
ing in the year 1881, is removed in the 
year 1882 instead? You only dam up 
the stream for a time to make it run 
faster afterwards. You only protract a 
hopeless situation—for I do not suppose 
I shall be told that one good harvest will 
enable the tenant tomake good the failure 
of two or three years. If it were so, the 
Irish tenant would be in a position so 
enviable that nu law in his favour would 
be necessary ; but it is not so; and when 
the immediate effect of exceptional dis- 
tress has passed over, it is no kindness 
to keep him on with a debt over his head 
which he cannot pay, and in a position 
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in which he has no conceivable motive 
to exertion. The other reason why I am 
for curtailing the operation of the Bill 
within the narrowest period of time is 
this—the longer you extend it, the more 
difficult will it be to revert to the ordi- 
nary state of thelaw. There are a good 
many people in Ireland who chiefly value 
this measure because they think that, 
once brought into operation, it cannot 
be got rid of. Now, I do not for a 
moment suppose that this is the view 
taken by the Government or their Ad- 
visers in Ireland. I am quite sure they 
would not try to induce Parliament to 
make a permanent alteration of the law 
under the disguise of a merely temporary 
enactment. That is not the spirit in 
which they are likely to deal with Par- 
liament. If we are to revise the Act of 
1870 at all, let us do so deliberately and 
after full inquiry, not in haste and by a 
side wind. But we must consider the 
effect of what we are doing on local 
opinion in Ireland. All over the West 
of Ireland the people are being told, not 
only to keep a firm grip of the land, but 
to keep the harvest also—not to waste it 
in paying rent. And even in Parlia- 
mentary debates, and not from an Irish 
source, we have heard a significant hint 
that in some other countries if a tenant 
cannot pay his rent out of the crops of 
the year, he is by law exempted from 
paying it at all. Teaching of that kind 
is very easily received. Any exceptional 
and temporary relaxation of the law, 
however necessary, has the inevitable 
result of giving it strength. Men argue 
that what is just for half Ireland cannot 
be unjust for the other half—that there is 
no such thing as there being one land law 
for bad years and another for good years; 
that which is fair in 1881 cannot be un- 
fair in 1882. And so every week, every 
month, that these exceptional limitations 
of the law continue in force strengthens 
the feeling against sweeping them away 
when the time has come to an end. 
Suppose that the term allowed were five 
years instead of 18 months. Does any- 
body, in his senses, suppose that we 
could get back to the old system at the 
end of five years? If anybody wants 
the law permanently altered, let him say 
so plainly; then we shall know what 
we are doing, and we shall argue the 
matter on totally different grounds. But 
we profess to be legislating for a tem- 
porary crisis; and, if so, I say that our 
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legislation ought not to last for a month 

r the crisis is over. My Lords, I 
have argued this Bill throughout as if it 
were one of temporary suspension for 
evictions in cases of distress, and I sup- 
pose that view of it will hardly be ques- 
tioned. Obviously, the landowner will 
not evict if he has to pay heavy compen- 
sation, especially if the necessity of paying 
that compensation is only for one year. 
I will not go into the part the County 
Court Judge is to play in the adminis- 
tration of this legislation. But I feel 
some difficulty in realizing to myself 
the process by which the Oounty 
Court Judge is to come to his de- 
cision. He is to ascertain that the 
tenant is in distress; that the distress 
is due to the failure of the crops; 
that a reasonable arrangement has been 
offered by the tenant, and refused by the 
landlord. Now, my Lords, I should be 
very sorry to be the Judge who had to 
decide these points. As to reality of the 
tenant’s inability to pay, what evidence 
is or can be accessible on that point? 
How is it possible for a Judge to know 
how many sovereigns there are in the 
old stocking, which still serves many of 
the peasants as a savings’ bank? No- 
thing easier than for the farmer to ask a 
neighbour who lives convenient to take 
care of his cattle, and to draw out his 
holding in the bank, if he has got any- 
thing there. He declares on his oath 
that he is in debt and has not a shilling 
in the world. Is the Judge to take his 
word for it? If that is so, every case 
will be decided in the tenant’s favour. 
Is the Judge, on the other hand, to 
require such evidence of inability to pay 
as would be necessary in an ordinary 
trial? If that is insisted on, very few 
tenants will be able to make out their 
claim. How can a man prove that he is 
possessed of nothing? How can you 
tell what he has got stored away? Then, 
again, what is a “‘ reasonable arrange- 
ment’’ as between landlord and tenant? 
How is a Judge to decide that without 
precedent or rule to guide him? You 
will have, for the time, a different land 
law in every County Court district. In 
some places landowners will complain 
that every decision goes against them ; 
in others, you will have Judges insulted, 
threatened, perhaps shot at, because they 
refuse to give effect to the popular ex- 
pectation. My Lords, that is surely a 
a serious matter. That, however, is no 
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reason why you should not pass a local 
and temporary measure which the Execu- 
tive declares to be necessary for the 
public safety; but it is a reason why 
you should not extend the anomalous 
condition of things which it creates be- 
yond what is absolutely essential. There 
is another limitation to this measure 
which has been much discussed ‘‘else- 
where,” and which certainly seems no 
more than reasonable. Are you to ex- 
tend this exceptional freedom from evic- 
tion beyond the class of small or cottier 
tenants? My Lords, I think the distinc- 
tion is easy to draw. It may not be 
reasonable to expect that the very small 
tenant should be able to pay rent in a 
year when his crops have entirely failed 
—and that, let me say in passing, is a 
strong argument against encouraging 
such tenancies, for it never can be a 
good thing to have a class who are 
always on the verge of destitution—but 
are you justified in saying that a tenant 
who pays £20, £25, or up to £30 rent, is 
in the same position? My Lords, this 
class of tenants have not been suffering 
from any extraordinary ill-fortune if you 
look beyond the two, or, at the most, 
three, bad years which they have gone 
through. Take the average of the last 
10 years, they have done very well. 
Many of them are suffering; but is it 
the fault of nature or of the weather? I 
very much doubt it. Iam told that since 
the Act of 1870 gave them some security 
on which to borrow they have used the 
power, even abused it, and that they are 
mostly in debt. That is a misfortune, 
but it is hardly one which Parliament 
can be required to relieve at the expense 
of the creditor or landlord. I will not 
argue this matter further—it is one for 
Committee, if we ever get there—but I 
think that the limitation to £15, as it 
was proposed in the House of Commons, 
would be a fair one in the circumstances. 
And with these three limitations—ofarea, 
of time, and of class—included in the 
operation of the Bill, I believe that by 
far the greater part of the objection that 
is now reasonably felt to it would dis- 
appear. I do notcare now to argue the 
question whether it was wise to bring in 
this Bill in the first place. Some of us 
may think—I do not say it is my opinion 
—that the Government have been a little 
hasty, and that, with the best intentions, 
they have said and done things which 
have laid them open to misconstruction. 
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It may be contended that the dangers 
which they have to meet, though un- 
doubtedly serious, are not so imminent 
or urgent as they suppose, and that even 
if they were this Bill is not the means 
most suitable for meeting them which 
could be devised. They may be open 
to one or all of these opinions; but we 
are not now dealing with that question. 
Granted that all these faultsmay be found; 
granted that it might be better this Bill 
had never been heard of—I never doubted 
that that would be a very popular opinion 
on the other side of the House—but you 
cannot undo the past ; you cannot bring 
back things to the position in which they 
stood three months ago. The Bill has 
been brought in; the Irish Executive is 
pledged to it; the House of Commons 
has passed it—and the Irish people ex- 
pect it. You may say that the dis- 
appointment which will be created by 
this Bill when the Irish tenantry find 
out what it really is will be little less 
than would be created if the Bill fails to 
pass. I think, however, that the dis- 
appointment at the total, absolute, and 
unconditional rejection of the Bill would 
be greater than is likely to arise from 
its acceptance in a modified form. You 
are masters of its fate, and you will have 
power to modify it in such manner as you 
may think fit. For my own part, I am 
bound to say, weighing the whole case, 
if the alternative were between passing 
the Bill as it stands and rejecting it al- 
together, I would vote for its rejection. 
But this is not the only alternative before 
us. There is the alternative between 
the rejection of the Bill and its modifica- 
tion in Committee, and I am prepared to 
vote for the latter, and not forthe former. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, everything in connection with 
this Bill is mysterious and enigmatical. 
Nothing can en more puzzling than its 
original genesis. We do not know who 
suggested it, who produced it, or who 
approved of it. In its course through 
Parliament it was never possible to pre- 
dict, from day to day, what new form 
it wouldassume. Now, that we have it, 
it is full of expressions which the boldest 
man does not venture to interpret; but of 
all these mysterious and enigmatical cir- 
cumstances there is none that surpasses 
the speech of the noble Lord who has just 
supported the Bill. The noble Earl in the 
course of his speech said it would be im- 
possible to satin the process by which 
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the County Court Judge could come to a 
decision on the case before him. Of all 
men in the world he should least be sen- 
sible of that inability; for my impression 
is that the County Court Judge, if this 
Bill passes, will have to set to work and 
make to himself such a speech as the 
noble Earl has just made. In every 
point of that speech you see the keen 
and powerful intelligence of the noble 
Earl breaking out in condemnation of 
the Bill, but unable in the end to 
struggle against that mental peculiarity 
which forbids him from ever taking a 
decisive step. Well, I am unable to as- 
sent to the soundness of the conclusion. 

Eart GRANVILLE expressed a wish 
that the noble Marquess would speak to 
the Benches opposite to him, because 
the other side were converted. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
exhort the noble Earl to read the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee on the Acous- 
tics of this House, and he will see 
the difficulties which practically beset 
that side of the House. My Lords, 
I had some doubt at first whether I 
ought not to have made way for some 
Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment who might wish to answer the 
speech of the noble Earl—for the 
speech is of that character that, while I 
am unable to accept the conclusion to 
which he ultimately came, I not only 
agree with every step of his argument 
by which he led up that conclusion, 
but I also accept his statement of the 
case as a singularly clear and just state- 
ment on our side. The noble Lord 
(Lord Emly), who spoke with the autho- 
rity of a formerIrish Representative early 
in the debate, tried to persuade us to ac- 
cept the Bill on the old ground, because 
it was such a little one. He would per- 
suade us that, practically, it was an en- 
tire sham—that, after all, the powers 
which the Bill took away were really 
not important or material; and he said 
he had a communication from one of the 
most experienced agents in Ireland who 
assured him that there were different 
processes which this Bill did not touch, 
and which would enable the landlord to 
evict the tenant as speedily as he 
pleased. The noble Earl the Leader of 
the House, adopted somewhat the same 
tone in introducing the Bill; but I prefer 
the judgment of the noble Earl who has 
re sat down, and who speaks of it as a 

ighly stringent Bill. Ido not believe 
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the Ministry would have gone through 
all the trouble they have, and have alien- 
ated their best and most trusted fol- 
lowers, for a Bill that was to have no 
effect at all. We have been frequently 
told that this Bill is not a suspension 
of eviction. I was very glad to hear 
from the noble Earl, the latest defender 
of the Government, a frank admission 
that it is a suspension of eviction, and, 
consequently, a suspension of rent. It 
is not sufficiently remarked that this is 
not a Bill simply enabling the County 
Court Judge to defer evictions for 18 
months. That would be bad enough, 
and I should not defend such a provision. 
The noble Earl, quite inadvertently, in 
his opening speech, represented that as 
being the real effect of the Bill ; but it is 
nothing of the kind. When the eviction 
has taken place, then the County Court 
Judge has a right, not to cancel or post- 
pone it, but to punish the landlord by 
taking away from him seven years’ 
rent. Consequently, when the land- 
lord comes to the question whether he 
is to evict or not, he knows that, com- 
pared with the tenant, he approaches 
the decision at a heavy disadvantage. 
The tenant, at the worst, risks having to 
pay the rent he has refused; the land- 
lord, if he leaves the tenant there, will 
lose his rent, but if he turns the tenant 
out and the County Oourt Judge is 
against him, he loses seven years’ rent— 
so that, if I may use language appro- 
priate to the week from which we have 
just emerged, you are forcing the land- 
lord to bet 7 to 1 on the decision of the 
County Court Judge. And how is this 
unfortunate County Court Judge to de- 
cide? I do not think I need pick his 
position to pieces, after the merciless dis- 
section the Bill has just undergone at 
the hands of the noble Lord who has 
just satdown. The truth is, he is set to 
determine an insoluble problem. He 
is set to determine whether a man is 
unable to pay his rent owing to losses he 
has sustained in agriculture when he has 
not, and cannot have, any knowledge of 
the transactions which have led up to 
that position; and then, when he has 
come to a decision on that point, he is 
required to decide whether the proposals 
of the tenant or of the landlord, in view 
of these circumstances, are just and 
reasonable or not. What do you mean 
by just and reasonable? By what stan- 
dard are the justice and reasonablenes 
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to be determined? If you have the 
usages of a community around you, no 
doubt the term reasonable is capable of 
receiving a legal and satisfactory deter- 
mination; but if you have a state of 
things which is absolutely new, how are 
you to decide whether any particular 
offer is reasonable or not? The reason- 
able thing for a man who has not paid, 
and has no chance of paying, is to leave 
his farm; and, when you depart from 
that position, you are at sea without 
a chart or rudder. Each of the 33 
County Court Judges will have to in- 
vent some perfectly new standard of 
what is absolutely reasonable and just, 
which, from the different conceptions 
of human minds, and the peculiari- 
ties of human nature, will necessarily 
lead to different conclusions in each 
locality. But the noble Earl does not 
stop there. He fully agrees with us that 
this measure is fraught with the greatest 
injustice to the landlords who are to 
come under its operation. The land- 
lords, he admits, are creditors like any 
other creditors ; yet you select them from 
among other creditors, you restrain them 
from their most effective remedy, and 
force them to go on giving credit whe- 
ther they like it or not. The landlord, 
he admits, is very frequently not only a 
creditor but a debtor. The rent which 
he receives from the tenant he has to pay 
over to incumbrancers, mortgagees, and 
jointure holders ; and yet you absolutely 
take away his resources for paying, and 
do not relieve him from the liability to 
pe All these circumstances, on which 

need not dwell, were stated with sin- 
gular lucidity and force by the noble 
Earl, and I thought he could have ended 
only with one conclusion; but the only 
argument by which he reconciled himself 
to this stringent measure, which involves 
suspension of eviction, which brings the 
landlord before the County Court f udge 
under circumstances where he cannot 
have any chance of coming to a reason- 
able decision, and which inflicts on the 
landlord such evident injustice—his only 
argument is that the Executive of the 
day has stated that there is a public 
emergency, and, on account of that 
public emergency, the landlord is to be 
sacrificed. My Lords, I do not intend to 
place the rights of property in that posi- 
tion—it would be absurd to do so—as to 
say that in cases of great public emer- 
gency they may not have to be over- 
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ridden. To takeasimplecase. You may 
require a man to give up land which is 
needed for the purpose of public de- 
fence, and you will listen to no pleas of 
the rights of property against that trans- 
fer. But you do not make him a vic- 
tim for the defence of the community; 
you compensate him for what you take, 
And if it be really true that there is this 
great public emergency—a fact which 
has not been established to us by any 
reasonable evidence—but if it be true 
that there is such an emergency; if it 
be necessary to over-ride the rights of 
property in order to maintain peace, 
and if you have no other way of main- 
taining it except by suspending the ordi- 
nary right of the landlord to recover his 
just debts, then you are bound to lay 
upon the whole community the sacrifice 
that is necessary for the benefit of the 
whole, and to compensate the landlord 
for the loss you inflict upon him. 
But, my Lords, let us be careful how, in 
this hasty way, we admit the existence of 
these great emergencies justifying the 
suspension of all our ordinary usages. 
When such an exaggerated claim to con- 
fidence in the decision of the existing 
Executive is put forward, it is impossible 
to forget that there are reasons besides 
great public emergencies which occa- 
sionally actuate Ministers of the Crown. 
Without referring, which might be in- 
delicate, to the constitution of Legislative 
Chambers, and the mode in which Minis- 
terial majorities are obtained, it is very 
natural for a Minister of the Crown, 
particularly if he is not very strongly im- 
pressed with reverence for the rights of 
property, to desire to make his own path 
smooth, and his own term of Office peace- 
ful, by feeding the wild beasts whom he 
is not strong enough totame. I can quite 
imagine, especially when Resolutions are 
hastily taken at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing in the House of Commons, that such 
motives may quite unconsciously have 
actuated past or present Ministers of the 
Crown of the best and purest minds. 
The argument of the noble Lord’s speech 
was an inverted pyramid, and the whole 
rested on one single point, and that was 
that you may, over a limited area and 
for a limited time, sacrifice the land- 
lord to the rest of the community. My 
Lords, I say that you may even over a 
larger area and for a longer period set 
aside the rights of property in obedience 
to the exigencies and necessities of the 
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community ; but you are bound as far as 
as possible to place the sacrifice on the 
whole community, and to compensate 
the landlord for what you have taken 
from him. But I thought that the 
argument which really weighed with 
the noble Earl was one which showed 
itself towards the end of his speech. He 
could not banish from his mind what 
people would think of the action of the 
House of Lords. He talked of the ne- 
cessity of establishing our authority by 
a mediatorial action, by putting our- 
selves in a position in which we should 
not be suspected of any tenderness for 
the rights of property; and I suppose 
he thought—it was the necessary. con- 
clusion from his argument, and certainly 
others have said so in these debates— 
that if we would only so far sacrifice the 
rights of property, we should appease 
this agitation and attain to an era of 
peace. My Lords, we are in a condition 
to judge of the soundness of these pro- 
mises and the hopefulness of these pros- 
pects. Ten years ago similar language 
was used to your Lordships’ House. You 
were asked to forego the opinions that 
you held strongly and to accept provi- 
sions to which you had deep objection, 
in order that by legislation, which it 
was acknowledged was utterly excep- 
tional, you might for once and for ever 
terminate the distracted condition of 
Ireland. What has been the result of 
your yielding on those occasions? Have 
you strengthened your mediatorial po- 
sition? Have you calmed the agitation 
in Ireland? Is Ireland more attached 
to British connection? Are the Irish 
peasants more respectful of the rights of 
property, because on this occasion you 
departed from strict principles and sound 
rules, and, in order to serve a temporary 
purpose, put your own opinions in the 
background? On the contrary, you 
know well that the state of things now 
is worse than it was then, and that all 
the hopes built on the concessions of 
those days have been utterly disap- 
pointed by the events; and it is evident 
that, until you have given all that is in 
your power to give, the more will 
the appetite and the demand of the 
agitator increase. You might as well 
expect to satisfy a wild beast when he 
is pursuing you by casting him one of 
your hands, to induce him to forego any 
further enterprize upon your body, as to 
hope to calm this Socialisticanti-rent agi- 
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tation by passing this Bill. My Lords, 
I decline, in deciding how I shall give 
my vote, to ask with the noble Earl 
what will be thought of the action of 
the House of Lords out-of-doors. We 
have a higher responsibility to keep in 
view. Ido not believe that the reputa- 
tion, the character, or the influence of 
any man or body of men is to be pre- 
served by perpetually thinking of what 
may be thought of their conduct. out-of- 
doors. The motto for the House of Lords 
should be, ‘‘ Be just and fear not;”’ and be 
sure, that if you fear you will not long be 
just. The landlords of Ireland may be 
a small class comparatively ; but, after 
all, they are a class many of whom as- 
sumed their present responsibilities and 
incurred the dangers which they are 
now running at the hands of a Liberal 
Government, because they trusted to 
the word of Parliament and invested 
their money in Irish land on what they 
thought was Parliamentary security. To 
these men you are bound in honour. 
You may rely on this, thatif you do not 
defend them nobody else will. Let us 
do what is just and right to all classes ; 
and we may safely leave our authority, 
our influence, and our mediatorial power 
to the good sense and consideration of 
our countrymen. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
noble Marquess who had just sat down 
taunted thenoble Earl (the Earlof Derby) 
with inability to come to a decision; but 
he was bound to say that that remark 
did not apply to the noble Marquess 
himself. He was never deterred by con- 
siderations of caution from expressing 
his own views, and he was always ready 
to give advice to their Lordships ; but if 
his rash advice were to prevail in the 
present instance, and their Lordships 
were to throw out this Bill, he thought 
there would come a time of repentance 
and regret to the House for having lis- 
tened to the counsels of the noble Mar- 
quess. The noble Marquess advised 
their Lordships to be just and fear not. 
Those were brave words, and he agreed 
so far that he thought there was no worse 
counsellor than fear; but, from the tone 
of some of the speeches of noble Lords 
from Ireland, it would not appear that 
they were altogether free Sion that 
quality which the noble Marquess depre- 
cated. It was said that the Bill would 
be rejected by a very large majority. If 
that should prove to be so, it would not 
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be the first time that that House had 
rejected measures by very —_ ma- 
jorities which it afterwards found it con- 
venient to pass. The Tithe Commuta- 
tion Bill, if he recollecd, was rejected by 
a majority of 150 in that House ; but it 
was afterwards passed. He need not 
remind their Lordships of the Irish 
Church Bill, which was never seriously 
considered by this country until the 
Clerkenwell outrage took place. A strong 
man once told their Lordships that there 
was no other alternative, if they did not 
pass acertain Bill, but civil war. Well, 
as to the agitation on this question, he 
deprecated it as much as anyone; but 
was it wise to disregard agitation from 
a fear of appearing to give way to that 
which might be just and right in itself? 
His noble Friend below him, though he 
said he should support the second read- 
ing, made some severe remarks about 
the Bill. He spoke of the Government 
having the safety of Ireland in their 
hands, and that he should not oppose 
the Bill. But the House had a right to de- 
mand something more of the Government 
than that. The House had the right to 
ask whether this Bill was a fair and 
equitable measure; and he said, if he 
was not satisfied on that point—that in 
the special circumstances of the case, 
and this being a temporary measure, the 
Bill was equitable and fair—he should 
not stand there to support it. That 
there were exceptional circumstances in 
Ireland could not be denied, although 
some of the speechesdelivered caused him 
to doubt whether there was any distress 
in Ireland. But as regarded the existence 
of distress, they had impartial witnesses 
in the noble Earls opposite, who intro- 
duced a Bill last Session which showed 
that the circumstances of Ireland caused 
them considerable alarm. Now, the 
area taken in the present Bill was the 
area selected by the noble Lords oppo- 
site; and was it to be supposed that they 
would lend money from the Exchequer 
at 1 per cent if they thought there was 
no extraordinary distress? Why did the 
noble Lords who said that there was 
really no distress make no communica- 
tion of that sort to the late Government ? 
He could not help thinking that when 
money was being lent to the landlords a 
different view was taken by noble Lords 
as to the condition of Ireland. They 
did not look so closely to the matter 
when it was a question of loans for dis- 
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tress as they did when it was nece 

to deal with the interests of the tenant. 
The Irish people were now told to rely 
on themselves, and they were lectured 
on the wickedness of applying to Eng- 
land for any special assistance. He 
shared that feeling to a considerable 
extent; but it was rather late in the 
day, in connection with the present 
famine, to act upon these strictly laid 
down laws of political economy. They 
must take into consideration the peculiar 
circumstances of the country, and deal 
with them accordingly. He always felt a 
serious responsibility in speaking on 
Irish questions. Ireland was a country 
with which we had, unfortuately, failed 
for the last 300 years to deal success- 
fully. It was not enough to apply to 
Ireland the same principles we applied 
to England. In the case of the Land 
Bill he had guarded himself against al- 
lowing it to be supposed that he thought 
Irish discontent would cease. He never 
believed that with the passing of that 
Bill the misgovernment of Ireland would 
cease. And so with regard to the Irish 
Church; he did not expect that on the 
passing of that Bill Ireland would be- 
come well-affected. He saii those laws 
being passed laid the foundation of a 
better state of things. As regarded the 
Trish Church, no doubt it was so; and 
with regard to the Land Act, it had 
worked well during the last 10 years. 
But it had been subjected to two very 
heavy straims—one was the occurrence 
of agricultural distress and famine, and 
the other was that antagonism and dis- 
like of England which from time to time 
broke out in Ireland. The form which 
that agitation had assumed was a most 
dangerous one; it was an agitation 
against the payment of rent. But did 
the noble Marquess wish them to under- 
stand that they were to make no attempt 
at remedial measures because, in his 
opinion, the other two had failed ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY dis- 
sented. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: But 
he would ask the noble Marquess this— 
Did he not say that, those two measures 
having failed, they ought not to introduce 
more? The whole of the argument 
tended to this. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that, perhaps, the noble Earl would allow 
him to explain. He said that 10 years 
ago they had been exhorted to sanction 
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measures which they did not absolutely 
approve of on the ground that they would 
produce peace and contentment in Ire- 
land; but they failed to do so, and 
therefore, he declined, though urged by 
similar arguments, to forego his own 
convictions. But he was far from say- 
ing that measures of which they did ap- 
prove, dealing with the difficulties of 
Treland, should not be considered, and 
favourably considered, by this House. 
Tyr Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was sorry to have misunderstood the 
noble Marquess. He thought it would 
not be denied that the Land Act of 1870 
had given an interest to the tenant in 
his holding; and, therefore, this Bill 
was not such a novelty as it had been 
represented. It was on assumed that, 
once a tenant made @ vlaim under the 
Bill, there was no alternative but to give 
him the whole amount claimed. That 
was an entire misunderstanding of the 
Bill. The position of the Government, 
as explained by his noble Friend, was 
this. They found exceptional distress 
in a considerable part of Ireland, and 
this distress was manifested by a remark- 
able increase in the number of evictions. 
Their Lordships would find that the evic- 
tions for the past six months were ac- 
tually as many as for the whole of the 
past year; and, if they went back, that 
the evictions had been increasing each 
year. All that this Bill proposed to do 
was to enable the County Court Judge to 
say that eviction for non-payment of 
rent should be deemed a disturbance 
within the meaning of the Act, for which 
compensation was to be given. It was 
only a power introduced to enable the 
County Court Judges to stem the tide 
of evictions. In point of fact, the prin- 
ciple of this clause was contained in 
Clause 9 of the Land Act as it was sent 
up from the other House. Therefore, 
the principle could not be so novel or 
startling as had been represented. That 
clause was rejected by the House of 
Lords; but, even as the Bill now stood, 
there were some cases in which compen- 
sation might be awarded for disturbance 
caused by evictions for non-payment of 
rent. Something had been said about 
care-takers. It seemed rather a curious 
Trish idea that when a man was evicted 
and had been re-admitted as care-taker, 
he was not evicted at all. But the fact 
was, when admitted as care-taker, the 
man was simply and solely a servant of 
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the owner, and could be put out by him 
at a moment’s notice. He said that the 
evictions had considerably increased ; 
and, besides, in many districts the state 
of things was such that an army of police 
had to be used to enforce the evictions. 
He had heard calculations made by 
which it was sought to prove that only 
a small force of police were employed, 
and that was shown by dividing the 
number of the police by the whole num- 
ber of the evictions. But it was a matter 
of fact that as many as 200 armed police 
had been present to enforce the serving 
of a process. Anyone who knew Ireland 
would know what that meant. It meant 
that they were near bloodshed; and when 
blood was shed, they were near civil com- 
motion and disturbance. What the Go- 
vernment said was, that when they were 
called upon to enforce very stringent 
measures and a very stringent law which 
did not exist in England, and which 
English tenants would be slow to tole- 
rate, the enforcement of such measures 
was deeply felt by the whole popula- 
tion. In these circumstances, they said 
that the case ought to be brought before 
a competent Court, which would stand 
between the landlord and tenant and say 
whether it was fair and reasonable, in 
the peculiar circumstances, that the 
tenant should not forfeit that interest 
in his holding which he would otherwise 
possess. But then this matter had been 
argued as if the County Court Judge 
were bound at once to grant the claim. 
That was far from being the case. The 
Judge would, first of all, have to ascer- 
tain that the tenant was unable to pay, 
next that he was willing to continue in 
the occupation of his holding upon rea- 
sonable terms, and that such terms were 
refused by the landlord. He could not 
see why County Court Judges were sud- 
denly to lose their sense of equity and 
justice. The noble Earl below him had 
said that it might be all very well to lay 
down these principles of reasonableness 
if there had been any continued tradi- 
tion as to the meaning of the word. He 
would remind the noble Earl that the 
word occurred in the Land Act of 1870, 
and that for 10 years the Courts had 
been in the habit of construing it. There 
had been an extraordinary tendency to 
exaggeration with respect to this Bill. 
They were constantly told that it was 
a Bill for the total suspension of the pay- 
ment of rents, whereas it was nothing of 
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the kind, but for referring questions af- 
fecting rent to the decision of the County 
Court Judge. Then it was said, if they 
— this temporary measure, it would 

e certain to extend itself over the whole 
of Ireland. He did not see the neces- 
sity for that, unless they supposed these 
famine years would continue without in- 
terruption; at all events, any further 
measure on the subject must be brought 
before that House. But the misfortune 
of the thing was that, on all Irish ques- 
tions, there was the most extraordinary 
tendency to exaggerate the facts on one 
side and the other. The agitators ex- 
aggerated the grievances under which 
they said the tenants suffered, and the 
landlords exaggerated the dangers which 
would, they affirmed, arise if anything 
was done; and so, by akind of see-saw, 
the thing went on until the whole coun- 
try got into an astonishing state of ex- 
citement, requiring something to be done 
to allay it. They might, therefore, look 
a little more calmly on this measure. 
Was it not possible that, in the extreme 
difficulty in which the present Govern- 
ment, and, indeed, all Governments, 
found themselves in dealing with Irish 
affairs, this was a measure not so unwise 
as some of their Lordships supposed ? 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) ad- 
dressed some words to their Lordships as 
to the danger they ran of looking at this 
question merely as landlords; and he 
(the Earl of Kimberley) thought those 
observations well worthy of the attention 
of the House. When their Lordships 
were told that the measure was brought 
in on the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, what did thatmean? The phrase 
was common enough; but it really meant 
that the Government of the country, no 
matter to what Party it belonged, was 
compelled by their position to look to the 
interests, not of one class alone, but of 
the whole country. If they looked only 
at the interests of one class, they might 
be certain that their difficulties would be 
much increased. In Ireland, especially, 
it was most important to hold the balance 
between class and class firmly and de- 
cidedly. No one could condemn more 
than himself the agitation which had 
been going on in thatcountry. Heeven 
felt it was the duty of the Government 
to confront, promptly and boldly, that 
agitation, and to bring the people of Ire- 
land back to seeing the necessity for ad- 
hering to the first principles of justice, 
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which they appeared now to disregard: 
But when they were called upon "te 
force the law peremptorily, and perhaps 
at the cost of blood, they were justified 
in coming to Parliament to ask that a 
fair and equitable consideration should 
be given to any of the grievances these 
oor people had. If there were land- 
ords who did not act in the spirit 
of the Act of 1870, they should show 
to the tenants—and he hoped that 
House would show it—that they could 
see the question from the side of the 
tenants as well as from the side of 
the landlords. It might be diffi- 
cult for them, situated as they were, to 
place themselves in the position of these 
poor people. He did not say that Go- 
vernments, in dealing with great ques- 
tions, could be guided merely by con- 
siderations of compassion and pity. But 
when the principles of political economy 
were so much insisted on, and when 
hard words were used with reference 
to the Government for the course 
they had taken, he entreated the House 
not to look at this Bill from one 
point of view, but to consider the effect 
it would have on the whole Irish people, 
and to give credit to the Government for 
this—that they brought in the Bill, not 
as @ mean concession to agitation, which 
they condemned, but because they thought 
it a fair and equitable measure as be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the peculiar 
circumstances in which Ireland was 
placed. 

Eart CAIRNS moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and suggested that 
the House should meet at 4 o'clock 
on the following day with the view to 
the termination of the debate in a rea- 
sonable time. 

Moved, ‘ That the Debate be now ad- 
journed.””—( The Hari Cairns.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till 7o- 
morrow. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE BUILDING ACT (1865) 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. } 


_ A Bill to amend the Courts of Justice Build- 
ing Act, 1865—Was presented by The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR; read 1*, (No. 174.) 


House adjourned at Twelve o'clock, 
till To-morrow, Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 2nd August, 1880. 


MINUTES]— New Mempers Sworn — Right 
hon. John George Dodson, for Scarborough ; 
Admiral the Right hon. Sir John Charles 
Dalrymple Hay, baronet, for Wigtown Dis- 
trict of Burghs. 

Supriy—considered in Committee—Civi, Sex- 
vice Estimates, Class IV. — Epvucation, 
Scrence, anp Art, Votes 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 10. 

Pustic Brits—Ordered—First Reading—City 
Lands (Thames Embankment) * [295]. 

Second Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * [281] ; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
(Dublin) and Waterworks (Armagh) * [282]; 
Elementary Education * [264]; Census (Ire- 
land) (264); Census (Scotland) [286]; 
Drainage Boards (Ireland) (Additional 
Powers) * [290]; Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) * [272]; Exchequer Bonds 
and Bills* [294]; Railway Construction 
Facilities Act Amendment * [293]. 

Select Committee — Report — Bankruptcy Act 
Amendment; Bankruptcy ; Bankruptcy Law 
Amendment [No. 3241. 

Committee—Report—Spirits [210]. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended— 
Third Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue 
(re-comm.) [292], and passed. 

Report—Bankruptcy Act Amendment* [163]; 
Bankruptcy * [206]; Bankruptcy Law Amend- 
ment * [193]. 

Third Reading—Kinsale Harbour * [266], and 
passed, 


QUESTIONS. 
on or— 
EVICTIONS (SCOTLAND). 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 


‘been directed to the threatened eviction 


of twenty-one families, comprehending 
the entire hamlet of Leckmelm, county 
of Ross; whether two paupers have not 
already been ejected, their houses de- 
stroyed, the site of one being now occu- 
pied as a dog kennel; and, whether 
steps will be taken by Government to 
prevent the eviction of the Leckmelm 
crofters, none of whom are in arrear of 
rent, without granting adequate com- 
pensation or providing them with other 
homes ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had read with deep regret 
of the notices of wholesale evictions 
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which had been served upon the crofters ; 
but as the proprietor only exercised 
the summun jus of property, the Govern- 
ment had no right to interfere in the. 
matter. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF THE CITY 
OF LONDON—THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take any steps to complete the 
inquiry intrusted to the City Parochial 
Commission, either by the appointment 
of an Executive Commission as sug- 
gested in the City Parochial Commis- 
sioners Report, or otherwise, so that the 
matter may be made ripe for legislation ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had not had a great deal 
of leisure in which to examine the Re- 
port of the Commission referred to by 
his hon. and learned Friend. It was a 
very important matter; and during the 
Recess he hoped to examine into the 
matter, and consider what further should 
be done concerning it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE GUILDFORD 
ASSIZES—RELEASE OF PRISONERS. 
Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 

of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is a fact that, at the recent 
Assizes held in the borough of Guild- 
ford, some seven or eight prisoners com- 
mitted to take their trial were in readi- 
ness at the County Police Station, but 
that no depositions being sent, the Judge 
of Assize commented on the affair as 
being a ‘grave one;” whether it is a 
fact that the Judge ordered the release 
of these prisoners owing to the want of 
these depositions; and, whether, owing 
to this great failure of justice, he can 
devise any measures which would pre- 
vent in the future a repetition of such 
an occurrence ? 

Srr WILLIAM HAROOURT: I have 
to thank the hon. Gentleman for calling 
my attention to the grave miscarriage of 
justic.. described in his Question. It is 
a matter which illustrates the disorgan- 
ized state into which the judicial ar- 
rangements of the country have fallen ; 
and the subject is one which will engage 
my most serious attention, with the view 
of preventing in the future the repetition 
of so grave a public scandal. 








1989 The Census (Ireland)— 

ARMY—SUCCESSION BREVET PROMO- 
TIONS—THE ROYAL WARRANT, MAY, 
1878. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT (for 
Colonel Nort) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he has had 
time to consider the question of post- 
poning the date fixed by the Royal War- 
rant of May 1878 for the cessation of 
Succession Brevet promotions as espe- 
cially affecting the purchase Captains of 
the Army; and, if he has any objection 
to state the nature of his decision ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to state 
that I have studied with much care what 
is known as the case of the purchase 
captains of the Army; but that to deal 
with it conclusively requires more time 
than I have been able to give to the 
subject since I have been in Office. I 
have, however, postponed for a year the 
action of the Royal Warrant, which 
made succession brevet promotions cease 
on the 1st of October, 1880. These pro- 
motions, therefore, unless meanwhile de- 
termined by the introduction of other 
regulations, will continue until the 1st 
of October, 1881. 


THAMES NAVIGATION—STEAM 
LAUNCHES. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, By whom the regu- 
lations relating to the steam launches on 
the Thames above Teddington Lock are 
enforced; why these regulations apply 
only to steamers above Teddington Lock, 
when the part of the River most crowded 
byrowing boatsis below the lock between 
Teddington and Richmond; and, whether 
he will add to the regulations relating to 
steam launches one requiring that every 
owner of a steam launch shall have her 
name painted in a legible manner on her 
stern, and a number in conspicuous 
figures on her funnel ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, asking per- 
mission to reply to the Question, said: 
The regulations relating to steam vessels 
(a term which includes steam launches) 
areclassified—some applying to the whole 
of the River, some to the portion below 
Teddington, and some to the portion 
above. The bye-law enjoining care and 
caution and regulating speed applies to 
the whole of the River. Steam launches 
navigating above Teddington Lock are 
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required by the regulations to have their 
names painted and kept in plainly legible 
characters on the outside of both bows, 
and on the outside of the stern; those 
navigating below are, when registered 
under the Merchant Shipping Acts, sub- 
ject to the requirements of those Acts. 
Theregulationsrelating tosteam launches 
on the River above and below Tedding- 
ton can be enforced by the Thames Con- 
servators, and proceedings are taken in 
allcases where sufficient evidence isforth- 
coming. 


SCIENCE AND ART—BRITISH MUSEUM 
—THE NATURAL HISTORY COLLEC- 
TION. 


Sr THOMAS CHAMBERS asked the 
Right honourable the senior Member for 
the University of Cambridge, What has 
occasioned the delay in the removal of 
the Natural History Collection from the 
British Museum to South Kensington ; 
and, when that removal will be com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE, in reply, 
said, he believed the delay had been 
caused by the facts that the building in 
which the Collection was to be placed 
was not handed over to the Trustees of 
the British Museum until June, and that 
the grant made by the Treasury was not 
sufficiently large to cover the whole esti- 
mated expense for the cost of the removal. 
He believed the removal of the mineral- 
ogical, geological, and botanical collection 
would be completed by the end of the 
year or in the spring of next year; and 
that, as far as the zoological collection 
was concerned, its removal would depend 
very materially upon the grant which the 
Treasury might feel itself at liberty to 
make for the purpose. 


THE CENSUS (IRELAND)—THE RELI- 
GIOUS CENSUS. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can state upon what 
grounds the Government have been 
advised to abandon the safeguards of a 
mixed Commission under which hereto- 
fore the religious Census of Ireland has 
been taken ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he would make a statement on the sub- 
ject on behalf of the Government when 
the Irish Census Bill was before the 
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House. While the Government were 
as anxious to make the Irish Census as 
complete, and its return as speedy as 
possible, they were anxious that every 
= for its accuracy should be pro- 
vided. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS (IRELAND). 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If it is 
the fact that the only public holidays 
allowed to County Court officers in Ire- 
land are Good Friday and Christmas 
Day, whereas all officers employed in 
the Superior Courts are entitled to 
Christmas Day and the six following 
days, Good Friday and the four follow- 
ing days, Whit Monday and the follow- 
ing day, and the period covered by the 
Long Vacation; and, if this be so, whe- 
ther he will endeavour to remedy this 
inequality of holiday privileges ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): The 
Clerk of the Peace and County Court 
Registrar are the County Court officers, 
and are only employed in those Courts 
during their four periodical sittings at 
Hilary, Easter, Trinity, and Michaelmas 
ineach year. Theaggregate time occu- 
pied by all those sittings does not, even in 
the counties where the business is the 
heaviest, probably occupy more than 
half the year. The Clerk of the Peace, 
however, is also an officer of the county, 
and, as such, from the year 1836, has 
been obliged by statute to keep an office 
open in the Assize town, where he or his 
clerk was bound to attend daily, except 
on Sundays, Good Friday, and Christ- 
mas Day. In 1877 this provision was 
repealed, but substantially re-enacted 
by the Act of 40 & 41 Vict. c. 56, s. 22, 
which provides that, unless the Lord 
Chancellor shall otherwise direct, the 
office shall be kept open by the Clerk of 
the Peace, or during his necessary ab- 
sence by a competent clerk, daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, Good Friday, and Christmas 
Day, and such other days as the Lord 
Chancellor may prescribe. The Lord 
Chancellor being thus invested with 
statuable power to direct this office to 
be closed at such other times as he may 
prescribe, no further provision is neces- 
sary. I have to add that the Offices of 
the High Court of Justice are not en- 
tirely closed during the period of the 
Long Vacation, as would appear to be 
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implied in the Question of the hon. and 
learned Member. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—RECO,. 
VERY OF RENT. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, If it is 
true that a landlord suing before the 
County Court Judge has facilities for 
the recovery of a rent debt which a 
trader seeking recovery of a trade debt 
has not, owing to the circumstance that 
the process may be served on the tenant’s 
wife for the recovery of the debt due by 
the tenant, but may not be served on 
the wife of the debtor when the process 
proceeds from a trader ; and, whether it 
is a fact that the course pursued by Mr. 
Richards, the County Court Judge for 
Mayo, in requiring processes to be served 
on the debtor personally, in all cases of 
trade debts, is opposed to the practice 
which prevails elsewhere in Ireland ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): In 
the County Court a landlord suing for 
rent as a debt and a trader suing for a 
trade debt are precisely on the same 
footing. In either case service of the 
civil bill process (by which the proceed- 
ings are commenced) is effected under 
the Civil Bill Act, by delivering it to the 
defendant personally or leaving it at his 
residence or place of business with his 
wife or other relative or servant specified 
in the Act, or by delivering it to her or 
them personally outside, but within a 
reasonable distance of the defendant’s 
residence or place of business. In order 
to obtain a decree for a debt by default 
of the defendant’s appearance, the pro- 
cess, whether at suit of landlord or 
trader, must be served personally. I 
have no official information of the course 
pursued by the County Court Judge for 
Mayo or elsewhere in Ireland; but I 
presume that the law is correctly ad- 
ministered. I may add that an appeal 
lies to the Judge of Assize from the de- 
cision of the County Court Judge. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 
(SCOTLAND). 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If he will state 
the estimated annual revenue of all the 
Educational Endowments in Scotland ; 
of such of these Endowments as have 
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been re-organised under Provisional 
Orders, or have submitted schemes of 
re-organisation which have been ap- 
proved of by the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners of 1878; of such of them 
as have submitted schemes which are 
now under the consideration of the Com- 
missioners, or have been under con- 
sideration, but have not been approved 
of; and, of such of them as have not 
been in existence for more than fifty 
years ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The annual re- 
venue of all the educational endow- 
ments in Scotland may be roughly esti- 
mated at fully £200,000; the annual 
value of endowments re-organized under 
Provisional Orders amounts to, say, 
£3,258; schemes now under considera- 
tion amount to £12,110; schemes not 
approved and rejected, £26,336. We 
have no materials which will enable us 
to state the value of the endowments 
accruing in the last 50 years. 
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ARMY—LORD AIREY’S REPORT. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he can 
lay upon the Table of the House a Copy 
of the portion of Lord Airey’s Report 
which refers to the Militia; and, whe- 
ther it is in contemplation to carry out 
Lord Cardwell’s scheme ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have to repeat 
what I have already said several times in 
answer to previous Questions—that I 
cannot lay on the Table any part of Lord 
Airey’s Report until the questions with 
which it deals have been decided upon 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and even 
then I do not undertake to lay on the 
Table the whole Report. Ido not know 
to what point the hon. Member alludes 
when he speaks of Lord Cardwell’s 
scheme. That scheme is now in opera- 
tion, and I have come to no decision as 
to any alterations in it. 


CRIMINAL LAW—RECEIVERS OF 
STOLEN PROPERTY. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, in view of the extent of 
the loss by theft which the publicsuffer, he 
would consider some means which may 
restrain the disposal of stolen property, 
and assist in bringing to justice the large 
class of offenders, against whom there 
exists the strong primary evidence of the 
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stolen property being traced into their 
possession ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that a measure on the sub- 
ject was under consideration, and had 
been carefully drafted ; but that it was 
impossible to bring it forward during 
the present Session. 


Reckless Driving. 


LABOURERS’ RESIDENCES (METRO- 
POLIS). 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, in view of the de- 
ficient residential accommodation for the 
labouring population within the Metro- 
polis, aggravated by the demolition, 
under improvement Acts of unsuitable 
habitations not hitherto replaced, he will 
consider and proposesome means through 
which, at the earliest period, a remedy 
may be applied to an evil so prejudicial 
to the health and morals of the people ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that the matter was a very 
serious one, and required a great deal of 
consideration. His Predecessor in Office 
made several efforts in that direction; 
but there remained a good deal more to 
be done, and no exertions on his part 
would be spared to carry out the objects 
stated in the Question. 


LAW AND POLICE—RECKLESS DRIV- 
ING—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he will, in the ensuing 
Session, endeavour to diminish the 
danger to life, limb, and property, 
arising from the reckless driving in the 
public streets of carts, and waggons, 
covered, hooded, or tilted, by enacting 
that the driver of such vehicles shall 
(under penalty) if seated thereon be so 
placed that he can see freely to the right 
and left ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had inquired into this 
matter, and the police did not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman in think- 
ing that covered vans were the cause of 
those accidents. Sir Edmund Henderson 
said that very few accidents arose from 
those vans. Accidents chiefly arose from 
fastdriving, and therefore the adoption of 
measures with regard to covered vehicles 
would be of no use. 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
EDWARD GIBBONS. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, he has seen in the report of 
the Land League in the ‘‘ Freeman ”’ of 
the 28th instant, the account of the fol- 
lowing case from Innishowen, county 
Donegal :— 

“‘ Edward Gibbons, Glengad, a pensioner, on 
the 28th June was evicted for non-payment of 
rent. The ground is a very bad quality, and his 
wife has been confined to her bed in bad health 
for the past seven years. It appears Gibbons 
himself was in Cardonagh, eight miles distant 
from home, on business the day of the eviction, 
and when he got home found his wife lying out- 
side of the house alone, 700 yards from any other 
habitation. He learned when he went home 
that his poor invalided wife, when being carried 
out of her dying bed to the street by the bailiffs, 
got weak and asked for a drink, whereon one 
of the bailiffs brought her a bowl of filthy water 
from a stagnant and dirty pool close by. 
Gibbons has been again put in as a caretaker, 
but dare not interfere with any of his own crops, 
not even the potatoes that have grown from the 
seed he got from the relief eommittee in 
charity ;” 


whether he will inquire into the case ; 
and, whether any remedy can be ap- 
plied to prevent crops raised out of poor 
relief funds from being seized by a 
landlord ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had telegraphed to Dublin in refer- 
ence to this case, but had not yet re- 
ceived an answer. In reply to the legal 
question, he was informed that when 
under an ejectment possession was taken 
of the land «nd of crops on it, if the 
tenant redeemed within six months the 
landlord was bound to account to him 
for the value of the crops. 


POST OFFICE—MAIL TRAINS FOR 
OBAN. 


Mr. R. CAMPBELL asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, seeing that 
Railway communication is now open to 
Oban, he will take steps to provide a 
daily post by steamer in connection with 
the mail trains for the districts of Mor- 
vern, Mull, Ardnamurchan, and others 
in the neighbourhood of Oban, with which 
at present postal communication to and 
from London occupies six days? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
arrangements of the kind, consequent 
upon the opening of the new line, had 
been for some time under consideration ; 
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and within tho last few days he had in- 
structed the local surveyor to make a 
Report with the least possible delay, and 
when that Report was received, he would 
communicate it to the hon. Gentleman, 
and to those Members interested in this 
postal arrangement. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION— 
ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
Honourable MemberfortheIsleof Wight, 
one of the Church Estate Commissioners 
for England and Wales, Whether he will 
give the House an account of the pro- 
perty possessed by the said Commis- 
sioners in the parish of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The pro- 
perty possessed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commission in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
is derived from the Bishopric of Win- 
chester, and has been in their posses- 
sion since the resignation of Bishop 
Sumner in 1869. The total rental for the 
year ending Lady Day, 1879, amounted 
to £9,860 13s. 6d. 


DANGEROUS TRADES—LEGISLATION, 


Mr. A. ARNOLD (for Mr. Mac- 
DONALD) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, If, eee oN 
that the boy, William Ball, had suffere 
severely from an attack of poison prior 
to the one that he died from, he will 
direct the attention of the Public Pro- 
secutor to the circumstances of the case 
and order a prosecution; and, failing 
this, if he will bring in a Bill with 
such provisions as will meet the require- 
ments of similar cases ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that an inquiry would be in- 
stituted into trades of a dangerous cha- 
racter which were not already scheduled, 
and a measure would be introduced to 
remedy defects in the present law. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL— PENSIONS— 
SIR SYDNEY DACRES. 


Mr. DILLON (for Mr. Parnet1) 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
What purpose the institution known as 
Greenwich Hospital now subserves ; 
whether it is true that £4,000 per 
annum of the sum annually voted for it 
is paid to Sir Sydney Dacres as “‘ Visi- 
tor;”’ what duties Sir Sydney Dacres 
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erforms in connection with Greenwich 
ospital; and, if any Return can be 
| nto of the number of times the Visitor 

as visited the place monthly, quarterly, 
or annually for a recent period ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The funds of 
Greenwich Hopital arenow devoted almost 
wholly towards the payment of a limited 
number of pensions to naval officers of 
various ranks, and of age pensions to 
many thousands of old seamen. It is not 
true that £4,000 a-year is paid out of its 
funds to Sir Sydney Dacres as Visitor of 
the Hospital; the sum paid to him is 
only £434 a-year. By the 15th clause 
of the Greenwich Hospital Act, 1865, 
the Admiralty are authorized to appoint 
an officer as Visitor and Governor of 
the Hospital. By an Order in Council 
of 1869 the salary was fixed at £1,200 
a-year; and it was also arranged that 
whoever held the post should have no 
other appointment. Sir Sydney Dacres 
accordingly receives out of the Green- 
wich — Funds only the difference 
between his retired pay of £766 and 
£1,200, or £434. No one who is aware 
of Sir Sydney Dacres’ long and dis- 
tinguished services in the Navy, and 
that he held for some years the highest 
pre in the Navy—that of First Naval 

ord of the Admiralty—will consider 
that £1,200 a-year is more than an ade- 
quate reward as compared with the 
rewards and pensions in other branches 
of the Public Service. 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND)—CHARGE 
OF AN EXTRA FORCE. 


Mr. DILLON (for Mr. Paxrneztt) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether he considers there is power to 
charge a parish with the cost of main- 
taining extra constabulary ; and, if not, 
what is the smallest area that can be 
so charged, and under what statute is 
the power in question conferred ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): In 
reply to the hon. Member—if he will 
allow me to reply to this Question, in 
the absence of my right hon. and learned 
Friend—I have to state that I consider 
there is power to charge a parish, or 
even a townland, with the cost of main- 
taining extra Constabulary. The powers 
for that purpose will be found summed 
up in the 5th section of the Act 9 & 10 
Viet. c. 97. 


Mr. Dilion 
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asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he will 
consider the desirability of using some 
portion of the sum of £200,000 which 
the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill pro- 

oses to authorise the Local Government 

oard to grant to Boards of Guardians 
in aid of out-door relief, for the purpose 
of providing an improved dietary in- 
stead of the Indian meal, the unchanged 
use of which has been assigned as one 
of the causes of the outbreak of fever in 
the West of Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that instructions had been issued to their 
officers that the question of an improved 
diet should be considered; but it was 
not thought necessary to separate those 
instructions from any others which it 
had been ordered should be carried out. 


POST OFFICE—TRANSMISSION OF 
SMALL SUMS. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether the autho- 
rities of the Post Office entertain any 
objection to the transmission of small 
sums through the post by means of 
postage stamps ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
the great objection of the Post Office to 
the transmission of small su-us of money 
by postage stamps arose from the proved 
insecurity of that mode of transmission. 
In the years 1876-7-8 the numbers of 
letters lost, containing postage stamps, 
were 6,090, 6,300, and 6,100 respectively. 
In 1879 the number rose to 7,200, and 
during the first six months of the pre- 
sent year the number rose again to 
4,100. He was sure it would be obvious 
to the hon. Baronet that as there was 
reported to the Post Office only a small 
proportion of the letters lost, the case 
against the transmission of postage 
stamps through the Post Office was even 
stronger than would appear from the 
numbers he had given. As his hon. 
Friend had on more than one occasion 
referred to the opinion of Mr. Jeffrey, 
the Controller of the Circulation Depart- 
ment, as to the insecurity of sending 
small sums of money through the pro- 
posed Postal Orders, perhaps his hon. 
Friend would allow him to say that Mr. 
Jeffrey had authorized him to state that 
if Parliament sanctioned the issue of the 
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new Postal Orders, they would be a far 
safer way of sending small sums than 
by postage stamps. 


ARMY—MANUFACTURE OF HEAVY 
GUNS. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he can state or will 
cause to be prepared, a statement show- 
ing the total expenditure down to the 
present time on the ‘“‘ Armstrong” and 
‘Woolwich ” guns, and their ammuni- 
tion and stores, including the salaries 
of all officials connected with their ma- 
nufacture, and all plant and machinery 
purchased therefor ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS had 
also given Notice of the following Ques- 
tion :—To ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is true that the 
manufacture of heavy guns at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, has been suspended, 
and that many skilled workmen have 
been discharged ; and, if so, how many; 
whether all the heavy guns now under 
construction are being manufactured by 
a private firm, to whom the order was 
given without competition or public no- 
tice; whether his attention has been 
called to a Petition signed by Sir Henry 
Bessemer, F.R.S8., Mr. Merrifield, F.R.S., 
Mr. Osborn Reynolds, F.R.S.,and others, 
respecting the present state of British 
Ordnance; and, whether, in view of the 
statements in it, the Government pro- 
poses to refer this important subject to 
a Royal Commission or to a Select Com- 
mittee of this House ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: With the leave of 
the hon. Member for Greenwich (Baron 
Henry de Worms), I will answer the 
present Question and his at the same 
time. The manufacture of heavy guns 
at Woolwich has not been suspended, 
but has been partially checked. At the 
present moment six 80-ton, 20 38-ton, 
12 25-ton, 24 18-ton, three heavy breech- 
loading guns, and numerous guns of 
smaller calibre are in course of construc- 
tion there. Only one heavy gun is being 
constructed by a private firm, a breech- 
loader for experiment, ordered from 
Messrs. Armstrong. I have already an- 
swered a Question from the hon. Mem- 
ber about the discharge of workmen in 
the Gun Factories, and my answer 
stands good now. Out of the reductions 
to be effected under the Estimates for 
the present year, rather more than one- 
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half, to the extent of 230 men, has been 
completed. I have now read the Petition 
signed by the gentlemen named in the 
Question, as well as by Captain Bedford 
Pim, Mr. Lynall Thomas, and others. 
The subject will receive careful atten- 
tion; but I cannot undertake, at a few 
days’ notice, to divest myself of my 
proper responsibility by the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission on the 
subject. In reply to the Question of the 
hon. Member for Bridport, I can only 
say that such a Return as he suggests 
would involve enormous labour, and 
would be of no practical value in dis- 
cussing the comparative cost of different 
systems of ordnance. 


MEXICO—DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Foreign Office has 
any information that negotiations are 
going on between France and Mexico 
for a renewal of diplomatic relations; 
whether, in such case, he is able to 
make any statement as to the progress 
of the negotiations; and, if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be disposed 
to favour similar overtures on the part 
of Mexico ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
official information from the French 
Government on the subject of the re- 
establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween France and Mexico. With re- 
gard to the latter portion of the hon. 
Member’s Question, as it was by Mexico 
that diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain were broken off in 1867, any 
proposal to renew them should be 
made by the Government of that coun- 
try. 


EJECTMENTS (IRELAND)—THE 
ESTATES OF LORDS KENMARE AND 
LANSDOWNE. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a passage in a leading article 
in the ‘‘ Kerry Sentinel” of the 11th 
June last, stating that the number of 
Dublin ejectments served on the tenants 
on the estates of the Earl of Kenmare 
and the Marquess of Lansdowne ‘‘is 
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=, alarming,” and that ‘ hun- 
dreds of ejectments’”’ are being dis- 
tributed 


“ Among their tenants at this crisis, and 
forcing them to pay not the ordinary half-year’s 
rent due, but actually the rent which, in the 
usual course, would be collected in November 
or December next, with a substantial increase 
in the form of ruinous costs of proceedings 
in the Superior Courts ; ” 
and, whether there is any truth in the 
passage in question ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have not 
seen the article in Zhe Kerry Sentinel, 
nor have I heard of it except by the 
Question of the hon. Member. Neither 
I nor any Member of the Executive Go- 
vernment receive any official information 
as to ejectments served, or about to be 
served, except in those cases where the 
assistance of the Constabulary is re- 
quired. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND)—EN- 
TERIC FEVER IN GLASGOW. 


Mr. MIDDLETON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If his attention 
has been called to an alarming outbreak of 
enteric fever which occurred in Glasgow 
in April of this year; if he is aware that 
the Medical Officer of Health in his re- 
port to the authorities traces the cause 
of the epidemic to milk supplied from a 
farm in a neighbouring county; if he 
has inquired at the local authority in 
that county if ‘‘ The Dairies, Cowsheds, 
and Milkshops’ Order of July 1879,” 
under ‘‘Contagious Diseases Animals 
Act, 1878,’ has been carried out, more 
particularly was the farm registered ; 
was it inspected by the officers of the 
local authority; have the authorities 
issued regulations under the Order in 
Council; and, if so, thedate; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the repeated outbreaks 
of fever traced to milk, the Government 
will take into consideration the propriety 
of introducing an Act for the sanitary 
regulation of places of milk supply to 
towns ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, the 
attention of the Lords of the Council had 
been called to the Report referred to by 
the hon. Member, and they had ascer- 
tained that the farm in question was 
registered, and that the local authority 
immediately on the issue of the first 
Order in Council relating to dairies took 
steps to make its provisions known by 
public advertisement and by the distri- 
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printed notices. The services of the 
county police were used, and more than 
1,100 persons were registered. Oncom- 
pletion of the register, the local authority 
drew up and sent to every registered 
person a copy of regulations. Under 
further arrangements made by the local 
authority the farm in question and the 
dairy premises were. inspected by the 
district constable on the 1st of May last, 
and subsequently by the veterinary in- 
spector and the medical officer of the 
parish. As it appeared that some in- 
mates of the house were suffering from 
enteric fever, and that the water supyly 
was objectionable, the tenant was prohi- 
bited from selling milk. A new supply 
of water, which was fresh and abundant, 
had been introduced into the steading, 
and the inmates of the dwelling-house 
were all now in good health; 
local authority had not yet deemed it 
prudent to withdraw the prohibition of 
the sale of milk. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Mr. PUGH asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether Afzul Khan, 
the former Governor of Candahar, did 
not accompany Ayoob Khan from Herat ; 
and, whether the troops of the Wali 
Shere Ali were not, owing to their known 
preference for Afzul Khan, expected to 
desert and go over to him wn the first 
suitable occasion ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Mr. Speaker, in answer to the Question 
whether Afzul Khan, the former Go- 
vernor of Candahar, did not accompany 
Ayoob Khan from Herat, I have to say 
that it is extremely difficult to guarantee 
the reliability and authenticity of any 
news from Herat. The most accurate 
information from Herat generally comes 
from our agent at Meschid, whose re- 
ports have been found generally trust- 
worthy. The latest news we have from 
him is dated the 17th of April. He re- 
ports Afzul Khan to be at Meschid as a 
guest of Persia; that a special mission 
had come to him from Ayoob Khan to 
join him at Candahar, but the Sirdar 
had absolutely refused to do so. Whe- 
ther he did so eventually or not we do 
not know. There is no doubt that Afzul 
Khan is a person of considerable autho- 
rity and influence; end if it is true that 
he is with Ayoob Khan, his presence is 
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ofimportance. With regard to thesecond 
of the hon. Gentleman’s Question, 
lonel St. John telegraphed from Can- 
dahar on the 25th May—‘‘The Wali 
Shere Ali does not feel comfortable about 
the fidelity of his troops.” On the 30th 
of June he again telegraphed that, in 
answer to inquiries, the Wali had re- 
plied that a few of his men were mu- 
tinous, but the majority were quite 
trustworthy. No doubt, the Wali was 
somewhat anxious as to his position, and 
as to whether British troops would be 
forced upon him. I have no further in- 
formation to give to the Hous on the 
subject of the position of our troops in 
Afghanistan. I have received no tele- 
graphic information from the Viceroy 
since that which was communicated to 
the papers yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Could the noble Lord 
inform us whether there is any ground 
for the statement in Zhe Times that Ge- 
neral Primrose, as far back as the 3rd 
of July, urgently asked for reinforce- 
ments ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No, Sir. Nothing has come under m: 
notice to corroborate that statement. 
think I have stated already that when 
the movement wasordered of the Brigade 
under General Burrows to meet the 
forces of Ayoob Khan reinforcements 
were ordered from India at the same 
time ; but I do not recollect that any par- 
ticular reinforcement of General Prim- 
rose was ordered. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Can 
the noble Lord say whether after the 
mutiny of 3,000 men on the 14th July, 
which practically gave 6,000 men to the 
enemy, Lord Ripon ordered any further 
reinforcements, or whether he was satis- 
fied with the forces which he had ordered 
on the departure of General Burrows’ 
troops ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have no knowledge of any further re- 
inforeements, but the reinforcements 
which, as I have stated, were ordered 
up. 
vm HARRY VERNEY: Can the 
noble Lord give the House any informa- 
tion with regard to the wounded ? 

Tue Marquzss or HARTINGTON : 
Iregret that I have no information on 
this subject which I can give my hon. 
Friend. I have placed before the 


House all the information I have in my 
possession. 
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COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS—. 
LIGHTHOUSES ON THE COAST OF 
DONEGAL. 


Mr. LEA asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether, considering 
the Report by Professor Tyndall to the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights (Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 405, Session 1879), 
showing the extremely valuable cha- 
racter of the gaslight on Galley Head 
Lighthouse, county Oork, there is now 
any objection to comply with the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights, made in 1877, that the 
important lighthouses of Fanad Point 
and Tory Island, on the coast of Done- 
gal, should be lighted by the same 
means ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The re- 
commendation to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers was withdrawn in 1878 by 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights, and 
has not been renewed. There is, there- 
fore, no proposal before the Board of 
Trade to comply with or object to. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) 
AOCT—LOANS. 


Tuz O'DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If there be any mode of ascertain- 
ing whether the landlords to whom loans 
have been made under the Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Act, and who may be 
employing their tenants, make actual 
payments in cash for the labour supplied, 
and at what rate per day; and, if he 
will be prepared early next Session to 
place upon the Table of the House a 
detailed statement of how the said loans 
have been expended ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the Government had instructed their 
officers to inspect these works, and to 
obtain information as to the number of 
men employed in each Union from time 
to time, and as to the average rate of 
wages. He hoped that a Return con- 
taining the desired information would 
be laid on the Table early next Session. 


PARLIAMENT—SUPPLY—THE STAND- 
ING ORDERS—THE COUNT OUT OF 
FRIDAY. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to put a Question to the 
Speaker for the convenience of hon. 
embers who did not clearly under- 
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stand what the Rule was on the point 
to which he referred. It had generally 
been understood that when the House 
was counted out at 9 o’clock on Friday 
night, the Order for Supply, which was 
the first Order for Friday, should be set 
up again on Monday, by a Notice and 
not by an Order. That was not the case 
on the present occasion. The House 
was counted out on Friday night at 
9 o’clock, and, nevertheless, Supply now 
stood at the head of the Orders of the 
Day. That had occasioned surprise to 
some hon. Members. It would be for 
the convenience of the House if the 
Speaker would state what the Order 
was with regard to the setting up of 
Supply. 

Me. SPEAKER: On my resuming 
the Chair at 9 o’clock on Friday last, 
and before I had time to call upon the 
Clerk to read the Orders of the Day, an 
hon. Member rose in his place and took 
notice that 40 Members were not present. 
I thereupon counted the House, and, 40 
Members not being present, the House 
stood adjourned to this day. If the 
Motion had been made that I now leave 
the Chair, and the House had been 
counted out after that Motion had been 
made, it would have been necessary then 
to set up Supply ; but, the House having 
been counted out before that Motion was 
made, it became a dropped Order ; and, 
according to the Standing Orders, all 
dropped Orders are carried forward to 
the next day’s Sitting. 

Mr. GORST said, he rose to move the 
adjournment of the House, in order to 
make complaint on behalf of indepen- 
dent Members against the conduct of 
the Government with reference to the 
count-out of Friday. He did not sup- 
pose the Government expected the count- 
out to pass by without some notice being 
taken of it by independent Members. It 
had always been considered that there 
was an understanding between the Go- 
vernment and the independent Members 
of the House that the Government 
should do their best to keep a House 
for the Motions of independent Members 
on Fridays, and certainly that the Go- 
vernment should not actively interfere 
- prevent a House being made on that 

ay. 
down of considerable importance with 
oy we to the Mahometan populations 
of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. He 
would not discuss the motives that in- 
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fluenced the Government in wishing the 
Motion should not come on in conse- 
se of the unavoidable absence of 

e Prime Minister—and no persons 
more regretted the illness of the Prime 
Minister than those whose public duty 
obliged them to appear as his political 
opponents. No persons more ardently 
desired his speedy return to health than 
did the right hon. Gentleman’s political 
opponents. He understood that the 
Government not only abstained from 
doing their duty to make a House, but 
actively interfered to prevent its being 
made. At the time of the count-out the 
occupant of the Treasury Bench was the 
hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. No Cabinet 
Minister and no Secretary to the Trea- 
sury was there. Indeed, the Patronage 
Secretary was in the Lobby inducing 
hon. Members not to enter the House. 
If the Business of the House was to be 
carried on, it was important it should 
be understood that on Fridays the Go- 
vernment would endeavour to make a 
House. Otherwise, independent Mem- 
bers, in the discharge of their duty to 
their constituents, would have to avail 
themselves of other opportunities of 
bringing on their Motions. He con- 
cluded ty moving the adjournment of 
the House. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER, who seconded 
the Motion, said, he was present on 
Friday night, when there were 37 Mem- 
bers in the House, and on the Govern- 
ment side only two independent Mem- 
bers—the hon. Member for Hull and the 
hon. Member for the South West Riding. 
The Opposition was badly served by the 
count-out. On their side there were 35 
Members, including four hon. Members 
from Ireland. If the Government did 
not wish to have the Motion discussed, 
on the ground that discussion would be 
prejudicial to the public interest, it was 
their duty to have said so in a straight- 
forward manner, and then the Motion 
would not have been pressed. He par- 
ticularly regretted the absence of the 
Prime Minister, all the more because he 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
could have been a party to the proceed- 
ings of the Lords of the Treasury. 
independent Members on that side were 
not to receive fair play, they would have 
to take other means of asserting their 
rights; and he should suggest to the 
hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
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Bartlett) to put down his Notice as an 
Amendment to the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India, 
for going into the Indian Finance Ac- 
counts on Thursday, as he did not sup- 
pose he would be counted out then. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Gorst.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I regret very much that the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham and the 
hon. Member for the City of London 
should feel that they have any reason to 
ee of the Government in respect 
of what took place on Friday night. I 
was not myself present, and I am not, 
therefore, personally aware of what oc- 
curred. But this I may say—I am 
aware of no such understanding as that 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham alleges to exist, that it is the 
duty of the Government to make any 
special exertion to secure a House being 
made when they do not anticipate that 
any Business of their own will be brought 
on. I have, undoubtedly, known occa- 
sions on which Questions have been put 
to the Government, and the Government 
have undertaken to do what they could 
to prevent the House being counted ; 
but that has been a special understand- 
ing on a special case, and I really am not 
aware of any such general understanding. 
The House is aware of the very arduous 
and severe work in which we were en- 
gaged last week; and I cannot help think- 
ing it unreasonable that the Member for 
Hye, and those who were interested in his 
Motion, did not make some exertion 
themselves to secure a House. I may 
add that my noble Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Lord Richard Gros- 
venor) entirely denies the statement that 
he was actively employed in preventing 
Members from entering the nem My 
noble Friend says that neither directly 
nor indirectly did he do so. It has been 
said that the Motion of the hon. Member 
was one of great importance. No doubt 
it was; but I am informed that no very 
great interest was evinced in it by hon. 
Members who now sit near him, for Iam 
told that there were present on Friday 
night only 20 Members of the Opposition 
and 15 Irish Members. I have only to 
say, further, that my right hon. Friends 
near me will do their utmost on all oc- 
casions to carry into effect any engage- 
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ment into which they may enter; but I 
must deny, on their part, that they hed 
given any pledge to secure a House, or 
that they took any unfair means to pre- 
vent a House being made. I trust the 
House will not consider it necessary to 
pursue the subject further... 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
One or two observations have been made 
by the noble Lord to which I think an 
answer must be given. The noble Lord 
says he did not understand that there 
was any engagement on the part of the 
Government to make a House on Friday 
nights. Well, I am old enough to re- 
member the time when the arrangement 
was first made. In former times the 
House sat every day in the week unless 
there was a special order to adjourn over 
a particular day ; and, as it was not in- 
tended that the House should sit on 
Saturday, it was necessary to propose 
the Motion on Friday, that the House, 
at its rising, should adjourn till Monday, 
and advantage was taken of that Motion 
to bring on general discussions. When 
Lord Palmerston was Prime Minister a 
new system was arranged, by which the 
House did not sit on Saturday unless by 
special order ; but, in order that private 
Members should not be deprived of the 
opportunity of making speeches on sub- 
jects of general interest, it was arranged 
that Supply should on Fridays be taken 
as the first Order, and it was stated as 
one recommendation of the change that 
the Government would always feel them- 
selves bound to make a House. From 
that time to the present it has always 
been understood that the Government on 
Fridays would feel it to be their duty at 
all events to make a House. As to 
keeping a House, Lord Palmerston laid 
down this doctrine, that if the Govern- 
ment made a House they were not re- 
sponsible for keeping it. That was the 
general rule on Fridays at the ordinary 
times of the Session ; but doubly was the 
obligation thrown on the Government 
when they took a Morning Sitting, and 
thus rendered it very doubtful whether 
there would be a House in the evening ; 
and now that the Government have taken 
the entire time of the House, with the 
single exception of Friday night, I con- 
sider they are under an honourable ob- 
ligation to make a House on that night. 
The noble Lord has said that no active 

art was taken by any Member of the 
overnment to prevent a House being 
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made on Friday night, and that I must 
take upon his authority. I can hardly 
conceive that any Member of the Go- 
vernment would have gone so far as to 
revent Members coming into the House; 
ut certainly I think it was a very un- 
usual step on the part of the Government 
to send but one single Member of their 
body to be present at 9 o’clock. When 
the noble Load says that very little in- 
terest was taken in the Motion of my 
hon. Friend, I would remind the House 
that the Motion to count the House was 
made before you, Sir, directed the Clerk 
at the Table to read the Orders of the 
Day, and it is generally understood that 
two or three minutes’ law should be given 
before such Motion is made. I do not 
know how it may have been with others ; 
but I may say for myself that I felt in 
rather a peculiar position, seeing that 
my hon. Friend had given Notice of a 
Motion, taking it for granted. that it 
would come on—a Motion which I was 
not particularly anxious should come on. 
I believed that if it did come on there 
would be an important debate, and that 
robably it would be necessary for some 
embers of the late Government to 
watch what occurred. In order to be 
present I gave up an engagement which 
I was sorry to forego, for it never entered 
into my head to conceive that a House 
would not be made. But, Sir, I do not 
think it would do any good to have a 
wrangle over the subject, especially in 
the absence of the Prime Minister, for 
the cause of which we must every one of 
us feel very greatregret. I hope, there- 
fore, that this discussion will be now al- 
lowed to terminate ; but wish emphati- 
cally to state that I am not of opinion 
that there is no moral obligation on 
the part of the Government, under 
the circumstszaces stated, to make a 
House. 

Mr. HERMON inquired whether, as 
the hon. Member for Eye would not 
have been in Order on Friday last to 
submit his Motion until the first Order 
had been read, it was in Order for any 
other Member to make a Motion to 
count the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Eye was in form 
an Amendment to the Question that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair; that Ques- 
tion was not put, and therefore it was 
not possible for the hon. Member to 
move his Amendment. 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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Mr. CALLAN said, he had been re- 
ferred to as the Member who had moved 
that the House should be counted. He 
had not done so, although such was his 
intention ; but he found himself five or 
10 seconds late, and could not, there- 
fore, carry out his intention. He was, 
however, forestalled by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), and 
the Motion was one of the very few 
matters upon which he and the hon. 
Member were agreed. He considered 
that he would have been well within his 
privilege as a Member of the House in 
moving that the House should be counted 
when the question before it was one in 
which 40 Members did not take an in- 
terest, and it was a privilege which he 
gave the hon. Members of the Fourth 
Party notice he intended to exercise. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD complained 
that it seemed to be the determination 
of successive Administrations to mono- 
polize the time of the House, and to dis- 
courage and thwart private Members 
desiring to bring forward Motions, on 
whichever side of the House they sat; 
and that had been done by the Prede- 
cessors of the present Government, and 
perhaps to a — extent even than 
by the present Government. He trusted 
that the observations made would be 
taken to heart by the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench, and that the progress 
of legislation would not in the future be 
stopped by such manoeuvres as were re- 
sorted to on Friday last. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he should be 
uncandid if he did not say that his idea 
of the obligation on the part of the Go- 
vernment to make a House was very 
much what had been stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He thought it a con- 
venient practice that the Government 
should be bound to make a House at 
9 o’clock on Friday, and that it would 
be advantageous in the interests of pri- 
vate Members to maintain it. He was 
most willing to accept the statement of 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury that he took no active part in 

reventing the making of a House on 


day. 

Mn. ANDERSON explained that he 
came down without any intention of 
counting the House, but that seeing that 
the bill of fare was not a very attractive 
one, and bearing in mind also that the 
Speaker, and the officers of the House, 
and most hon. Members, were extremely 
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tired by a very long Sitting the night 
before, he did not think that he was 
doing any great harm to anybody in 
calling attention to the fact that there 
were so few Members present. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ILLNESS OF THE PRIME MINISTER. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The unfortunate cause of the absence of 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
has been already referred to this even- 
ing by more than one hon. Gentleman, 
and it may be satisfactory to the House 
for me to state that since I came here 
this afternoon I have received the latest 
information respecting his health. The 
bulletin is as follows :— 


“ August 2, 4.15 p.m. 
“Mr. Gladstone is doing as well as could be 
expected, but the fever continues.’’ 
“W. JENNER. 
“ A, CLARKE.” 
I may add that the Employers’ Liability 
Bill will be taken to-morrow, and if not 
then completed will be proceeded with 
on Wednesday. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE CAPE COLONY— 
RECALL OF SIR BARTLE FRERE. 


STATEMENT. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 


I wish to make a short statement, in the 
unavoidable absence of the Prime Minis- 
ter, in reference to a Motion which has 
been put on the Paper by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson). On Friday last my 
right hon. Friend stated that he would 
to-day inform the hon. Baronet as to the 
arrangements he proposed to make with 
regard to the Motion which stands in his 
name on the Paper in reference to the 
proposed recall of Sir Bartle Frere. In 
consequence of his illness, my right hon. 
Friend has asked me to state what he 
would have stated himself if he had been 
present. The House will recollect that 
on the 5th of last month my right hon. 
Friend, ii. reply to the hon. Baronet, 
said— 


‘‘Her Majesty’s Government had received 
with great concern intelligence from the Cape 
showing that the a se of the Cape Ministry 
for the promotion of confederation among the 
Colonies had been frustrated. He was aware 
that that fact had a serious bearing upon the 
statement he addressed to the House on an early 
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day of the Session, but it was not possible for 
the Government, from the succinct telegraphic 
notices that had arrived, to form any mature 
judgment on the circumstances, and, conse- 
pee A all he could say was that when the 
tches giving a full account of the matter 
arrived they would have the full and serious 
consideration of the Government.” 
Those despatches have now arrived, and 
have been seriously considered by the 
Government. The conclusion at which 
Her Majesty’s Government have arrived 
is that there had never existed between 
themselves and Sir Bartle Frere that 
harmony of opinion on many important 
questions now pending in South Africa 
which alone could have madeit desirable 
in itself, or fair towards Sir Bartle Frere, 
that he should remain at the Cape, but 
for the reason that he had been specially 
sent out to forward, and it appeared 
possible that it was in his power mate- 
rially to forward, the policy of Confede- 
ration. This special reason has now 
disappeared—certainly not in conse- 
quence of any failure of zeal or ability 
on the part of Sir Bartle Frere, but solely 
in consequence of the action of the Cape 
Parliament in declining to take even the 
initiatory step of authorizing a Confer- 
ence for the discussion of that question. 
Her Majesty’s Government have, there- 
fore, decided, with regret, that Her 
Majesty should be advised to replace Sir 
Bartle Frere by another Governor. I 
have said that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have arrived at this conclusion 
with regret, because, while Sir Bartle 
Frere’s views differ from theirs on some 
important questions, they fully recognize 
his high personal qualities and the dis- 
tinguished services which he has ren- 
dered on many occasions. 

Lorp ELCHO asked whether there 
would be any opportunity afforded for 
an expression of opinion on this sub- 
ject by those hon. Members who did 
not join in the cheer that followed the 
announcement that Sir Bartle Frere 
swag be replaced by another Gover- 
nor 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that if his noble Friend, or any 
other hon. Member, gave Notice of a 
Motion on the subject, it would be for 
Her Majesty’s Government to consider 
the course to be taken regarding it. It 
was hardly possible for Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the present condition of 
the question, to offer such an oppor- 
tunity. 








Lorp ELCHO asked whether all the 
Papers relating to the question would be 
laid on the Table, including the despatch 
recalling Sir Bartle Frere ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he presumed the Papers would be 
laid on the Table forthwith, and that 
they would include a copy of the tele- 
graphic despatch recalling Sir Bartle 
Frere; but the noble Lord had better 
give Notice of the Question. 

Genera, Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked if, in justice to Sir Bartle Frere, 
they would include the paragraphs which 
had been omitted from the despatches 
already laid before the House, and also 
unofficial information which had been 
received as to the course taken by Sir 
Bartle Frere ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked his hon. and gallant Friend to 
give Notice of his Question. 


In reply to Sir Gzorcz CAMPBELL, 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think it would be pos- 
sible to make the Indian Financial 
Statement before Tuesday week. He 
hoped, however, to be able either to- 
morrow or on Wednesday to make a 
more definite statement on the subject. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS—THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION— REPORTS OF 
THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 


In reply to Lord Excuo, 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he under- 
stood that the Reports of Mr. Read and 
Mr. Pell, the Assistant Commissioners, 
who went out to America under in- 
structions from the Royal Commission 
on Agricultural Distress, were nearly 
completed. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—LIMERICK 
JUNCTION RAILWAY. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he had 
received the Report of the officer who 
was named to visit the Limerick Junc- 
tion station; and whether he was pre- 
pared to state the substance of that Re- 

rt, and what action had been taken 

y the Board of Trade? 
Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Major 
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to visit the Limerick Junction station, 
has reported to the Board of Trade that 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
Company have been using a new passen- 
ger station without having previously 
submitted it for inspection, as required 
by the Regulation of Railways Acts; 
and he further reports that the use of 
this new station is not only excessively 
inconvenient, but also, and particularly 
at night, dangerous to the passengers 
using it. Notice was, therefore, at once 
given to the Company by telegram to 
cease using the station for passenger 
traffic; and, at the same time, it was 
pointed out that no inconvenience to the 
public need arise if, pending the deci- 
sion of the Railway Commissioners in 
the matter, the arrangement previously 
in force with the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company were re- 
verted to. The Board of Trade has 
since heard from the Company, to the 
effect that, in compliance with their di- 
rections, orders had been given that no 
more passenger trains shall stop at the 
new junction station at Limerick. 


DISTRESS (I[RELAND)—FEVER IN THE 
WEST OF IRELAND: 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he has received a Copy 
of a Report made by Drs. Sigerson and 
Kenny to the Dublin Mansion House 
Relief Committee in reference to the 
fever in the West of Ireland; and, if 
so, whether he will lay it upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Man- 
sion House Committee certainly sent 
me that Report, and I do not for a mo- 
ment underrate its value; but it is not 
a Report obtained officially; and I do 
not think that we ought to lay it on the 
Table. The public prints will give all 
the information which it contains to 
hon. Members interested in it. I may 
take this opportunity of stating that we 
have better accounts from the fever 
districts, and especially from that 
which gave us most anxiety—namely, 
Swineford. Dr. Nixon, who was sent 
specially from Dublin to Swineford, re- 
Ne that the fever of the latter place 

as so much diminished that his services 
will be no longer required, and he pro- 





General Hutchinson, who was directed 





poses to leave for Dublin to-day. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— ao 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


SuprpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, AND 
ArT. 


(1.) £1,466,077, to complete the sum 
for Public Education. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It has been cus- 
tomary, on previous occasions, in moving 
this Vote to compare the progress which 
has been made during the past year with 
that made in the year immediately pre- 
ceding, and then to ask the Committee 
for a Vote in Supply. I propose on this 
occasion, Sir, with the permission of the 
Committee, to travel over a rather wider 
field. It is just ten years since my right 
hon. Friend the present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster) passed 
the Education Act, an Act which, I 
venture to think, will ever be most 
honourably associated with his name. 
It seems to me that it will be convenient 
at the end of a decade, and at the be- 
ginning of a new Parliament and a new 
Administration, to compare the progress 
which has been made under that mea- 
sure. There is another reason, Sir, 
which will entitle the Committee to con- 
sider the progress of the last ten years. 
We have a measure before this House, 
which has come down from the House of 
Lords, proposing to complete the work 
of compulsory education throughout 
Great Britain ; and it is in reference to 
that that I venture to make a few state- 
ments in the course of my educational 
Budget, which will, I hope, induce the 
House at once to pass the measure which 
I shall have to bring forward. It will 
be remembered by hon. Members of this 
House who have taken an interest in our 
educational debates that 10 years ago, 
at the time my right hon. Friend moved 
the Education Act of 1870, the subject 
was very much discussed as to what 
was really the educational destitution in 
this country. Former Lord Presidents 
and Vice Presidents had come to the 
conclusion that a provision of 300,000 
places at our elemen schools would 





amply suffice to bring in the whole of 
the children who were outside educa- 
tion. My.right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 
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Forster), who preceded me in Office, 
took a very different estimate, and his 
measure of the destitution was that from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 children were, in 
1879, outside of our elementary schools. 
I shall be able to show, from the state- 
ment I have to make to the Committee, 
that even this estimate under-estimated 
the real deficiency. I have to submit 
some tables, which I hope will prove 
interesting to the Committee, and will 
justify the course I am taking to-night. 
The first statement which I have to 
make is a statement which I may call a 
statement of numerical progress, showing 
what was the state of things in 1870, 
what was the condition in 1874 when 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government left Office, 
and what it is at this moment, when 
they resume it. In 1870 the number of 
children on our school registers was 
1,693,000. In 1874 it had risen to 
2,497,000, and in 1879, at the close of 
the last school year, the numbers were 
3,710,000, showing an actual increase in 
numbersof children inelementary schools 
of 2,017,000, or 119 per cent of the 
numbers in 1870. The average number 
of attendances is also interesting. In 
fact, the average attendance is a better 
test of the real progress of this country 
than school places. In 1870 it was 
1,152,000, in 1874 it was 1,679,000, 
and in 1879 it was 2,595,000, showing 
an increase in average attendance of 
1,443,000, or 125 per cent increase. 
The next point is the accommodation 
that has been provided. In 1870 there 
were 1.878,000 places in our elementary 
schools in England and Wales. In 1874 
there were 2,872,000, nearly 3,000,000, 
and in 1879 it had risen to 4,142,000, 
showing an increase of 2,264,000 places, so 
that the Committee will see that, while the 
number of children on the registers has 
increased 119 per cent, the average 
number of attendances has increased 
125 per cent, and the accommodation 
has increased 121 per cent. The ac- 
commodation has not increased faster 
than the number of children. The rate 
of grant in 1870 was 9s. 113d. per head ; 
in 1874 it was 12s. 5d. per head ; and in 
1879 it was 15s. 53d. per head, being an 
increase of grant of 56 per cent. My 
last is the percentage of population on 
the school registers. In 1870 it was 
only 7°7 per cent; in 1874 it was 10°6 
er cent; and in 1879, 14°7 per cent. 

ow, Mr. Playfair, these figures are 
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very startling, and it is impossible to 
over-estimate the influence which this 
steady increase of education will have on 
the future of the country. But while, 
Sir, they are startling in their extent, 
one conclusion that this House has al- 
most universally come to—I think there 
is no dissension upon this one point—is 
this :—The growth in the number of at- 
tendances in our elementary schools has 
proved, beyond all doubt, the necessity 
for, and the efficiency of, compulsion. 
Without it, we never should have ac- 
complished such results, and without it 
we never shall cover the area which is 
at present neglected—we shall never 
bring in the children who are now outside 
our elementary schools. It is right to 
say, Sir, that I do not regard the work 
of our Predecessors as anything like the 
completion of the work of education. 
They have done a great deal; but an 
immense deal yet remains to do. The 
compulsory clauses of the Act have been 
worked with great discretion by the 
school boards and local authorities of 
this country. Compulsion had not been 
applied rigidly or harshly, or too ener- 
getically, otherwise it must infallibly 
have broken down; but there are still 
great numbers of the population outside 
our elementary schools. I should be 


afraid to say how many; but I think I 
might, without risk or exaggeration, say 
there are still from 400,000 to 500,000 
children who ought to be brought into 


these schools. Well, Sir, we have evi- 
dence every day of how slowly the work 
of compulsion is carried out. It has 
been suggested that, as we have had 
nine or ten years of compulsion, we 
ought to expect very much better re- 
sults. It is quite true we have had 
some nine years of bye-laws; but we 
have not really had nine or even five 
years of compulsion. There are districts 
even in London at this moment where 
compulsion cannot be rigidly enforced, 
because there has not been provision 
made in the way of schools to receive 
the children. In nearly all the large 
towns of England—except, perhaps, in 
Lancashire and Cheshire—there are dis- 
tricts where it is impossible to enforce 
compulsion absolutely, because there is 
not sufficient school accommodation. 
Moreover, the bye-laws deal with cer- 
tain classes of the population with a 
great deal of tenderness and considera- 
tion. I find that in some of our half- 


Mr. Mundella 
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time schools there are children still who 
have not passed the first Standard, al- 
though they are 10 yearsof age. There 
are yet greater numbers who have not 
passed Standards 2 or 3, although those 
numbers, no doubt, are steadily diminish- 
ing. The majority of children would 
pass Standard 4 with perfect ease at 10 
years, and they could not be at work 
between the ages of five and 10. There 
are other reasons why compulsion has 
been very slowly and gradually exer- 
cised. The provision of school accom- 
modation itself is a work requiring a 
long time. The provision of 2,300,000 
places has involved a great deal of de- 
lay, a great deal of consideration, and 
very large expenditure. The outlay on 
buildings alone, by school boards and 
by voluntary bodies, is little, if any, 
short of £20,000,000 sterling, and I 
believe the school boards have spent 
something over £13,000,000 of this sum. 
kc gee: Sir Gzorce Batrovr: In Eng- 
and and Wales alone?] Entirely in 
England and Wales, fully £20,000,000, 
and probably more, had been spent since 
the Act passed. At the time of the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1870, only half the 
population was under bye-laws, and the 
increase from 12,000,000 to 18,000,000 
has been very gradual. It may be said 
that something like 200,000 children a- 
year have been added by means of com- 
pulsion to our schools. Since I had the 
honour of occupying my present position 
I have received Reports day by day 
which satisfy me that we have not nearly 
made the progress that some of our san- 
guine educationists thought wehad made, 
and we ourselves also hoped that we had 
made. Wearestill getting children into 
our schools who appear wholly neglected, 
who are wholly ignorant, and who are 
absolutely untaught, at ages at which 
they ought to have made a reasonable 
and respectable attendance. Of course, 
this must be expected, as long as 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of the population 
are not under bye-laws. In the districts 
of Lancashire, and in most of our great 
industrial towns, we have a large immi- 
gration of people from Ireland whose 
children have been totally neglected in 
respect to education. They are, never- 
theless, at an age capable of working, 
and it is impossible for the school 
boards immediately to deprive their 
parents of the benefit of the labour of 
these children, and to apply compulsion 
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rigidly and harshly tothem. Todo that 
would be to send the whole family at 
once to the workhouse. Therefore, com- 
pulsion in those districts has to be worked 
with great carefulness and forbearance, 
so as not to make it too repugnant. I 
am exceedingly glad to find that on one 
point there is perfect accord between the 
two sides of the House. The noble Lord 
my Predecessor in the Office of Vice 
President on Tuesday night last made 
an excellent and able speech in favour 
of compulsion and the work of compul- 
sion; and the late Government, in their 
Report for last year, have summed up 
their conclusions in these words :— 

“Under all these circumstances, the time ap- 
pears to have come when a measure can, wi 
advantage, be introduced in Parliament em- 
powering school attendance committees to pass 
bye-laws for their respective districts during the 
term of 12 months.” 


That measure is now before Parliament ; 
and I believe, if my noble Friend oppo- 
site were moving these Estimates, he 
would urge upon Parliament to pass this 
measure. Having said something of the 
numerical progress during the past, I 
should like to point out how necessary 
it is, for the interests of the locality as 
well asof the children, that we should deal 
with the rest of this uncovered area, and 
should bring the children into the schools. 
It seems unjust for those whom we have 
called upon to provide schoo! accommo- 
dation in all the rural parishes to leave 
the children any longer outside the 
schools. We have provided school 
places ; but through the non-enactment 
of bye-laws there are schools, buildings, 
and teachers, with all the appliances 
requisite, waiting for the children. As 
a result, these schools do not earn their 
full grant, and in many rural districts 
the expense consequently falls, with ex- 
cessive heaviness, on the ratepayers. 
These 6,000,000 or 7,000,000, too, who 
are not yet brought under the operation 
of the Education Act, practically affect 
all the rest of the districts in the coun- 
try. The result is to bring into all our 
towns a number of uncultivated children 
with whom we have to deal and pass 
through our schools. Having stated 
the numerical progress made by the Act, 
I venture to trouble hon. Members with 
a Table, which will show at what cost 
all this work has been effected, and I 
shall afterwards endeavour to show with 
what results it has been carried out. 
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Now, first, as to the cost. The Table 
which I now have the honour to submit 
to the Committee is, I believe, an en- 
tirely new one, for we have never before 
brought together, so far as I know, the 
entire cost of elementary education in 
this country. In 1870, the total sum ex- 
pended in the instruction of children in 
elementary schools under inspection in 
England and Wales was £1,527,000, at 
an average cost of £1 5s. 5d. per scholar. 
In 1874, the expenditure had risen to 
£2,620,000, and the average cost per 
scholarto£1 11s. 24d. In 1879, the expen- 
diture was £4,774,000, or £1 16s. 5d. per 
scholar. Thisis how thesum was made 
up. In 1870 the endowment amounted 


th| to £47,000; the voluntary contribu- 


tions to £419,000; the school fees to 
£502,000; miscellaneous, £29,000; 
and grants from Imperial funds 
£528,000. I will not trouble the Com- 
mittee with the figures for 1874; but 
these are the final figures for 1879. 
Endowments, £136,000; voluntary con- 
tributions had risen to £754,000 ; the 
rates—which I may explain before I go 
further was directly for the mainten- 
ance and instruction in school, and not 
for administration expenses at all— 
were £637,000; the school fees were 
£1,372,000; miscellaneous £49,000; 
and the grants from Imperial funds 
£1,828,000; so that the total cost of 
elementary schools last year amounted 
to £4,775,000 against £1,525,000 in 
1870. To thislarge sum of £4,750,000 
there has to be added the expenditure 
for administration. The school boards 
spent for administration £231,000 ; for 
repayment of loans for capital charges, 
£108,000; for interest on loans £324,000, 
making a total of £663,000. The ma- 
nagers of voluntary schools spent in 
building and enlarging schools, £22,000. 
The Education Department spent in 
administration, including inspection of 
schools, £181,000, and by grantsto Train- 
ing Colleges, building grants, school fees, 
&c., £121,000, making the total expendi- 
ture on elementary education in England 
and Wales for the year 1879 £5,762,000. 
It will be observed, in the figures which 
I have just read to the Committee, that 
the cost of maintenance and instruction 
in the voluntary schools is in excess of 
the rates, and that the school fees of the 
children are in excess of both. I should 
like, as something has been said about 
school fees, to call attention to the fact 
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that the school fees in 1870 in all our 
elementary schools averaged 8s. 43d. ; 
in 1874 they had risen to 9s. 8}d.,-and in 
1879 they stood at 10s. 53d. per scholar 
per annum. Sothat in place of the general 
lowering of school fees, which we have 
heard has taken place, there has been a 
gradual increase in fees both on the part 
of school boards and voluntary schools. 
I believe the average of voluntary schools 
stands at something like 10s. 10d., being 
something above that in board schools— 
the proportion being, voluntary schools, 
10s. 10d., and board schools 9s. 2d. 
The Committee will probably next like 
to know something about the expendi- 
ture of school boards. I beg, therefore, 
to submit a Table showing the exact 
expense of 1879. It is a rough state- 
ment, to some extent; but it is as close 
as it is possible for us to make it. The 
population under school boards is about 
13,000,000, and the total expenditure 
was £3,700,000. That sum was spent 
in the following manner:—In the in- 
struction and maintenance of schools, 
£1,600,000 ; industrial schools, £61,000 ; 
capital charges, £1,351,000; interest 
and repayment of loans, £437,000; 
cost of elections, £8,000—which makes 
a total of £38,457,000, and leaves a 
balance of £248,000 as the cost of 
administration, of local expenditure, 
and of salaries, &c., including cost of 
enforcing the bye-laws. Oonsidering 
that this £243,000 is the whole outside 
expenditure of these schools, and that 
this sum practically keeps the whole 
machinery going, and brings the whole 
of the children of the country not only 
into the school board schools but also 
into the voluntary schools, and has, 
therefore, enormously increased the at- 
tendance at those voluntary schools, I 
really think hon. Members must come 
to the conclusion that at least on 
that item there has not been much, 
if any, extravagance. I have stated, 
as a fact, that we shall all agree, as 
a matter which is not indisputable, 
that provision must be made for the 
children, and an expenditure must be in- 
curred. But I now come toa point where 
there is a considerable difference of 
opinion, and that is as to the educational 
results of this expenditure. I think I shall 
be able to show that we have made very 
remarkable progress, even educationally, 
during the last nine years. It is not 
very light work to have brought in 
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an additional number of more than 
2,000,000 children into our schools 
to bring them under the order and dis- 
cipline and teaching of trained teachers, 
to teach them habits of obedience and 
respect, and to bring to bear on them 
influences which must act and re-act on 
the homes of their parents, and on the 
training of a population that will some 
day have submitted to it the most im- 
portant destinies of this Empire. I be- 
lieve I can show to the Committee that 
some very good results have been al- 
ready obtained. I say we must not hope 
for immediate results. Many of us will 
pass away without seeing the full effect 
of the work we are now doing. When 
we consider how slow the operation of 
the compulsory clauses has been, and 
that there are still thousands of igno- 
rant and neglected children, the short 
time that this attendance has been en- 
forced, the irregularity which we had 
to meet, which was the one great difficulty 
and the greatest bane of our schools, I 
think I can satisfy the Committee that 
we have, indeed, made considerable pro- 
gress. It is quite true we have very 
loud complaints from educational critics 
that our curriculum is altogether too 
ambitious, and that thestandard of work 
is neglected. Even our Inspectors make 
some complaints, which I am not at all 
disposed to repress. I am very glad 
that they should make complaints ; we 
ought to be thankful for them, and I 
promise the Committee I will never do 
anything to keep back from it anything 
the Inspectors may say on the educa- 
tional condition of the Empire. But I 
am very happy to say their own results 
are the best answer to their own com- 
plaints. They examine the children, 
and, on the results of their examination, 
we give the annual grant, and their own 
results prove, most conclusively, the re- 
markable progress which the country is 
making in education. Let me point out 
to the Oommittee just two or three 
figures which will show the educational 
progress we are making. The per- 
centage of average attendances of scho- 
lars on the register in 1870 was 68:1. 
In 1874, it had fallen, and it was a 
gradual decline for some years, because 
we were getting in what my noble 
Friend called the gutter children, whose 
habits were altogether irregular, to 67:2. 
Last year it had risen to 67:9, and that 
is the highest average attendance that 
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we have ever been able to record since we 
have had this system of education in 
this country. That is very nearly, in 
fact, 70 per cent; but that does not show 
the real average attendance, because the 
half-time children detract very mate- 
rially from the average. It you take it 
that 10 per cent of the children are 
half-timers, from whom the law only re- 
quires 180 attendances, that 10 per cent 
would reduce the whole average by 6 
per cent, so that we, practically, have, 
at this moment, 76 per cent of children 
regularly in attendance. We shall never 
get a satisfactory return until we sepa- 
rate the half-timers from the children 
making full attendances, and then we 
shall get a real and proper statement of 
the average attendance of children at 
the schools. Hon. Members, therefore, 
I hope, will bear this fact in mind when- 
ever they have to calculate average at- 
tendance; and I hope they will also 
bear in mind to-night the other im- 
portant fact I have stated, that we have 
this year reached the highest average 
attendance we have ever yet reached. 
Except so far as we are affected by the 
whole country being brought under bye- 
laws, we shall, I hope, go on increasing 
that average attendance. The nextTable 
isa much more important one, for it isa 
proportion of scholars examined in Stan- 
dard 4 andupwards. The percentage of 
children examined in 13 highest stan- 
dards, in the year 1870, was 19 per cent; 
in 1874, it was 18°1; in 1879, it was 
221; this year, also, we had the highest 
number ever examined in these Stan- 
dards. In 1870 we presented, in Stan- 
dards 4, 5, and 6, 102,680 children; in 
1879, we presented 388,680 children, or 
an increase of 286,000. Another test 
will show the improvement in the educa- 
tion. In 1870, 4s. was allowed for read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; and that 
gave a return of 4s. 10d. per scholar. 
In 1874, that grant was reduced to 
3s. Notwithstanding the reduction, the 
amount earned last year came to 4s. 9d. 
per scholar ; so that, although the grant 
had been reduced, 1s. ild. of that had 
been made up by increased proficiency, 
which is a most satisfactory fact. There 
ere other illustrations which give a 
still more striking proof of the progress 
we are making in some of our large 
centres. Where school boards have 
been in operation, and in harmonious 
co-operation with the authorities, the 
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results are very remarkable. I can 
give one or two, which I think the 
Committee will be pleased to be ac- 
quainted with. I will first take Man- 
chester. In Manchester there is an 
excellent Grammar School, one of the 
largest in the Kingdom, which has, 
during the last two years, thrown open 
Scholarships at the School for public 
competition. I notice in the Reports of 
Mr. Ogle, our excellent Inspector in that 
district, that a considerable number of 
Scholarships were taken by boys who 
had come from the elementary board 
schools, and I caused a communication 
to ,be made to him inquiring as to the 
class of these children, and as to the 
conditions of the examination. I find 
that the Scholarships at Manchester 
Grammar School have been open to 
competition since Michaelmas, 1878, to 
all boys between 11 and14. The regula- 
tions are very strict, and the examination 
paper set last time shows that rather 
considerable attainments are required. 
I have a Return of the occupations of 
the parents of the boys who, coming 
direct from the public elementary schools, 
were successful in gaining these Scholar- 
ships, and they are almost without ex- 
ception sons of men belonging to the 
artizan class. The curriculum was be- 
yond that taught by the elementary 
schools, and required private study on 
the part of the scholars. For instance, 
the examination comprised English, 
mathematics, physical geography, pars- 
ing, grammar, arithmetic,algebra, Euclid, 
Latin, and French. Yet, out of 72 open 
Scholarships offered at the Manchester 
Grammar School, 62 were won by boys 
from the elementary schools in that town. 
Now, that is the very best test—the very 
best possible test—of the work that is 
being done there. The same thing has 
happened at Sheffield. The manufac- 
turers in that town have established 
Scholarships of £10, £15, and £20, to 
enable boys to continue their education 
in the schools for two or threo years 
longer than their parents could other- 
wise afford ; and in almost every instance 
it is the poor boys from the elementary 
schools who take these Scholarships, and 
so go to the secondary schools in these 
towns. One of our best Inspectors told 
me that whenever Latin is not insisted 
upon the elementary boys will always 
win the Scholarships. The fact is, the 
training is thorough, and is done by 
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good teachers. I know, too, that men 
of the middle classes, who have sent 
their children to elementary schools until 
they are 12 years of age, and then have 
sent them to the grammar schools, have 
said that although they make progress 
in higher subjects during the next three 
years, they unlearn a good deai of the 
sound elementary instruction which they 
had previously obtained. Everybody, in 
fact, who has studied the matter is aware 
that, both in intelligence and brightness, 
a great change is coming over the schools 
and over the teachers. They have im- 
proved in a striking degree. If that 
wanted a proof I could quote a Report 
from an Inspector like Mr. Aldis, show- 
ing what his opinion is of the class of 
education now given in elementary 
schools. He says— 

‘“‘ This last year I have inspected some 245 
schools. To nearly half of those I would will- 
ingly send my own children, satisfied that 
a be kindly treated and intelligently 

ught. 


He adds— 


“Tt is not that the others are really inefficient, 
but there is a range between these two limits.’’ 


Everybody must know that that tes- 
timony from him is of the utmost pos- 
sible value; but it may be said that 
these striking results can only be ob- 
tained in large centres, where you can 
have good schools and highly paid school- 
masters. I will give the Committee an 
illustration to the contrary, showing 
that even in some of our rural parishes 
spendid work is being done. At Langley, 
in Buckinghamshire, the population is 
1,964, of which one if eight are now in 
average attendance at school. In 1872 
there was no school board; and, of 
course, there was no school attendance 
committee ; and the number of children 
in attendance at the elementary school 
in that year was 33, while the amount 
of the grant was £11 12s. A school 
board was elected in 1875, when the 
average attendance was raised from 33 
to 76, and the grant was £57 13s. Last 
year the attendance was raised to 147, 
and the grant was £146 4s. 6¢. There 
are 390 boys in that school, of whom 
42 studied English literature, and 22 
domestic economy. 55 on the books are 
under 10 years of age, and 86 are under 
12. But there is no child over 10 in 
Standard1. Thereare only 5over 10 in 
Standard 2, 9 over 10 in Standard 3, 32 
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in Standard 4. 40 are in Standards 5 
and 6. No children are allowed to 
labour until they have passed Standard 
5, and the Report states that this 
system is working well. That is an 
example of what a rural parish can 
do; and my belief is that with the good 
influences that can be brought to bear 
there is no reason, but that, on the con- 
trary, the reasons are the other way— 
why the rural parishes should not give 
as good, or better, education than is 
given in our great industrial towns, 
where the population is so much less 
subject to good influences. I am sorry 
to say that there is one side of my state- 
ment which shows a falling off, and that 
is in the night schools. For my part, I 
confess that I regret this. The night 
schools, in 1870, had an average attend- 
ance of 74,000. Those figures have 
steadily diminished, until, in 1879, they 
had fallen to 52,900. Now, that is not, 
I think, so much the fault of the schools 
as of the system adopted. They have 
only been teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic there—in fact, dealing with 
the dunces—and, as a consequence, the 
children have been so much better 
taught in schools that there is no need 
for them to go to the night schools at 
all, where they would merely learn the 
“three R’s.” Ido think, though, that 
it would be a good thing if we could 
still keep some hold of the children after 
they have left our schools, and could 
give some encouragement to night 
schools to teach higher subjects. I 
presided last year, in the absence of my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Navy 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre), over the Know- 
ledge Section at the British Association, 
and I heard persons make statements as 
to the wonderful influences that the 
teaching of botany and geology, and 
such subjects, had been to children in 
these night schools; how it kept them 
together after they had left school, how 
it interested them and developed their 
faculties; and it therefore seems to me 
very desirable to promote a continuance 
of this education. I will next advert to 
the teachers; and in respect of them I 
may say that the supply has now fully 
overtaken the demand. The noble Lord 
opposite did well, I think, to reduce the 
number of pupil teachers in each school 
to two instead of three. That step was 
in the right direction. It was in the 
interests of education, and I believe it 
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was in the interests of good teaching. 
The number of certificated teachers in 
1870 was 12,467. It rose in 1879 to 
29,716. The assistant teachers were, in 
1870, 14,300; in 1879 they were 83,199; 
in 1875, as we all know, the demand 
was far greater than the supply. I am 
afraid now that the supply is somewhat 
in excess of the demand. The next 
Table which I wish to submit to the 
Committee is one respecting Scotland. 
When we passed the Scotch Act it was 
thought that there was hardly room for 
much progressin Scotland. The Scotch, 
we knew, had such a strong traditional 
respect for education, and had always 
done so much to govern themselves well, 
and also to govern us and the rest of 
the world, that we thought Scotland 
would require but little to be done for 
it. Let me point out, however, the pro- 
gress which has been made in Scotland 
since the passing of the Act of 1872, 
always bearing in mind that a certain 
number of the parochial schools, which 
did not have any grant prior to 1872, 
have come in since. The schools in- 
spected in 1872 were 2,057; in 1879 
they were 3,003. The accommodation 
in 1872 was 282,000; last year it was 
585,000, the percentage of increase 
being 107. The number on the regis- 
ters in 1872 was 267,000; in 1879 it 
had risen to 508,000, or an increase of 
90 percent. The certificated and assist- 
ant teachers in 1872 were 2,663; in 
1879 they were 5,618. The annual 
grant in 1872 was £103,700, while last 
year it was £325,700, or an increase at 
the rate of 214 per cent. I have also 
the details of the expenditure; but I 
will simply trouble the Committee with 
the totals. The expenditure in 1872 
was £295,000; in 1876 it was £631,000; 
in 1879 it was £828,000. It must also 
be borne in mind—and it is fair to Scot- 
land to state—that the fees there are 
much higher than they are in England ; 
while their appreciation of education is 
shown by the fact that the fees have 
risen from 10s. 24d. in 1872, to 12s. 44d. 
in 1879, or nearly 2s. per head. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Can the right hon. Gentleman give us 
any ee between England and 
Scotland 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I shall be very 
glad to doit. The estimated population 
of England was 25,165,336. The popu- 
lation of Scotland is 3,628,065. e 
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percentage of the Bg grpeg on the re- 
gisters in England is 147, in Scotland 
14. That is to say, the children go to 
school much earlier in England than in 
Scotland ; but that in Scotland they go 
later, and remain later. The proportion 
of average attendance of sch on the 
registers is, in England, 69°9, in Scot- 
land 57-7. The proportion of scholars 
examined in Standards 4 and upwards 
to all scholars examined individually is, 
in England, 21-1, and in Scotland 29°25; 
while the proportion above 14 receiving 
ants from elementary schools in Eng- 
and is only 11 per cent, in Scotland 
it is 2°8 per cent, or very nearly 3. That 
is to say, Scotland, in that respect, has 
nearly three times as many children in 
that grade as England. The average 
cost per scholar in the English board 
schools is £2 28.; in the Scotch public 
schools £2 3s. 6d., in the English volun- 
tary schools £1 14s. 6d., and in the 
Scotch voluntary schools £1 18s. The 
average grant earned in England is 
15s. 34d., in Scotland 17s. 1}d., in the 
English voluntary school it is 15s. 3}d., 
in the Scotch voluntary school it is 
16s. 33d. The average income from the 
rates, in England, is 18s. 93d., in Scot- 
land it is 13s. 103d. It is quite evident, 
from these figures, that Scotland required 
an improvement in her system of educa- 
tion, and that the Act of 1872 was not 
passed a minute too soon. . 

GenzraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Have you Tables above 10? [ Ories of 
‘Order, order !” 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I can, perhaps, 
give you them, and if I can I shall be 
very glad to do so. When I look to 
the work done in Scotland, I must bear 
my testimony to its very remarkable 
character. Not later than last Saturday 
I inquired about an elementary school 
in a small town in the extreme North, 
where the complaint was that the in- 
habitants thought it was going down. I 
find that there were 135 children in it; 
that 52 boys were being taught mathe- 
matics, 51 Latin, and 21 Greek. [ Laugh- 
i Yes ; the appreciation of education 
in Scotland is always refreshing to any- 
one who represents the Department in 
this House. It is most pleasant to see 
how anxious the Scotch people are to 
give their children the very best pos- 
sible education. I have now drawn the 
attention of the Committee to the work 
of the last 10 years. I have endeavoured 
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to show what the rate of progress has 
been, and what also has been the finan- 
cial cost of the results we have achieved. 
But I shall not complete my statement 
if I do not refer to one or two matters 
with respect to the Code of the present 
year, and to some changes which were 
proposed by the noble Lord which we 
did not find ourselves in a position to 
accept when we entered Office. I hope 
that the course that we consequently 
took was respectful to our Predecessors. 
I felt myself the importance of not dis- 
turbing the Code any more than we 
could possibly help. Nothing deranges 
a school so much as constant changes in 
the Code; and if it were possible to 
maintain a Code for a number of years 
intact, and without change, it would 
certainly add very much to the comfort 
of teachers and managers, and to the 
good order and progress of the school. 
The noble Lord, in his statement last 
year, said complaints had frequently 
been made that the Code was not in- 
telligibly drawn. It had been the pro- 
duction of successive Vice Presidents ; 
but whether it was clearly framed or 
not there were still greater difficulties 
in making alterations. I quite agree 
with the noble Lord, and I do hope if 
we do alter it that it will be some- 
thing lasting, and that the result will 
be that the Code will last several 
years. When we came into Office 
in May, we found that a Code must be 
presented to Parliament immediately, or, 
at any rate, within one month. The 
Code laid on the Table by the noble 
Lord in the month of March had made 
two or three very important changes, 
and I am sure that the noble Lord felt 
that those changes were amply justified. 
First of all, it lowered the age of child- 
ren in elementary schools from 18 to 14. 
[Lord Gzorcze Hamiiron: No.] Well, 
it allowed one examination only after 14, 
and, at any rate, it permitted no exami- 
nation after 15, while it also raised the 
specific subjects from Standard 4 to 
Standard 5. We found in the Office Pe- 
titionsand Memorials from school boards, 
representing 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 of 
population, against those changes in the 
Code; and we had to consider our posi- 
tion in the face of the many strong re- 
presentations made to us by some of the 
most experienced men in the Kingdom. 
Men who, like Mr. Samuel Rathbone, of 
Liverpool, the Chairman of the school 
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board, who formerly had a place in this 
House, have devoted their lives to the 
work of education, men also like my hon. 
Friend from Birmingham (Mr. Collings), 
men also who represented large school 
boards, and members of the country 
clergy, all of whom told us that if we 
took away this privilege many who were 
now at our schools would have to leave 
immediately. Again, they said that if 
children who were staying on for these 
err subjects had to be deducted, the 
classes then would be too small to touch 
the subjects at all. We thought, there- 
fore, the most respectful course we 
could take would be to continue the 
Code as it stands for one year longer, 
until we have had time to consider the 
whole subject ourselves, so that any 
change adopted should be the result 
of our own experience and convictions. 
I am sure the noble Lord will not 
complain of that, for I am confident he 
would have done the same thing under 
the same circumstances. It is true you 
may quote the opinions of Inspectors 
against that course; but where you 
have 130 Inspectors you have a great 
variety of opinion. For instance, one 
Inspector was for excluding science 
teaching altogether, and substituting the 
teaching of languages, while one Report 
suggested that science should be dropped 
and Shakespeare taught. For my part, 
I do not know that there would be an 
advantage in teaching Shakespeare in 
place of simple scientific teaching in our 
schools. Again, as to the Standard, we 
are in this position—the factory children 
who pass as half-timers at the 4th Stan- 
dard rarely attain a higher knowledge. If 
these specific subjects are retained, they 
will retain some knowledge of history, 
geography, and the literature of their 
country, and some idea of the laws of 
health and the functions of the human 
body. I know that these studies are 
described in very ambiguous terms. 
“ Physiology”? merely means the func- 
tions of the human body. “English 
literature” means learning 300 lines of 
poetry—and I cannot conceive anything 
better than storing the memory of a child 
with some of our noble English poetry— 
and writing a littletheme. It would be, 
I think, a great misfortune if we dropped 
at once these specific subjects. The 
whole number of children above 14 in 
our elementary schools is 40,000 out of 
the 3,750,000 in attendance. It may be 
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said that these are the middle classes; 
but I can assure the Committee I have 
taken pains to ascertain how far that is 
true, and it is disproved by the facts. 
My right hon. Friend the author of the 
Education Act (Mr. W. E. Forster) put 
in the age of 18 years in order to allow 
children, whose early education was ne- 
glected, to make up for lost time in cases 
of necessity. The question is—is there 
still a necessity ? The noble Lord thinks 
there is not ; but two or three important 
school boards in the country have fur- 
nished me with information to the con- 
trary. The Birmingham School Board 
has 11,447 children in the schools; of 
these, 60 only are over the age of 14. 
Now, what Standard are they in? Four 
are in Standard 1; six in 2; 10 in 3; 14 
in 4; 11 in 5; 12 in 6; and three above 
6. Now, will this Committee exclude 
these 60 boys, ignorant as they are, 
neglected as they have been, from our 
elementary schools, simply because of the 
age they have reached? In the same 
way, there are 92 girls above this age in 
these schools, and only 12 of them have 
passed Standard 6. I found in one Lon- 
don school there were two girls over 16 
whose education had been neglected 
mre ill health. How could we fairly 
exclude those children? There are, 
in fact, no children of the middle 
classes in the elementary schools who 
are receiving high education at the 
expense of the rates, so that, as far as 
that is concerned, no harm can possibly 
be done by this question standing over. 
I believe no mishcief has been done at 
all. While in England we have barely 
1 per cent above 14, in Scotland we 
have very nearly 3 per cent; and I 
think it is most desirable that these 
children should continue at school as 
long as their parents will keep them 
there. If a workman will deny himself 
in order to keep his boy at school up to 
15 or 16, in order that he may get the 
best education possible, he is doing a 
meritorious act both for himself and his 
child, and one which is certainly benefi- 
cial to society. I have quoted the case 
of Manchester. There are 62 children 
from the elementary schools there who 
have passed into the Manchester Gram- 
mar School. This, however, I do pro- 
mise the Committee, and in thisI am 
sure I shall have the full accord of the 
noble Lord the late Vice President of the 
Council, who is as earnest as anybody 
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in the cause of education, that we 
will do nothing which can, in any de- 
gree, diminish efficiency in the real es- 
sentials of education. That is to say, 
that the standard work shall be well 
done. If I find that any of these speci- 
fic subjects are causing a falling off in 
the standard work I will at once cut it 
off. I shall require that our standard 
work shall be thorough. Thoroughness 
should be the test of our elementary 
education. At present, I have no indi- 
cation of that falling off. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Rathbone wrote me a letter 
from which I will read a few words, be- 
cause I am sure the noble Lord opposite 
and the Committee will admit that there 
is no better authority on school board 
work in England than Mr. Rathbone. 
He says— 

“T find that after we first introduced special 
subjects into our schools the average percentage 
of passes in the ‘ three R’s’ began to improve, 
and has continued steadily to do so.” 

I know, of course, that it was said that 
children merely get a smattering of 
science or literature ; but I am afraid that 
I have more respect for smattering than 
some Members of this House. If a 
child merely gets a smattering of some 
special subject it rivets his attention, it 
fires his imagination, it takes hold of 
his intellect, and, some day, in conse- 
quence, he may become not merely a 
superficial student, but a proficient in 
that particular subject. I remember, 
more than 40 years ago, that I was a 
member of a class in which a clergyman 
taught natural history. That was a 
class of lads all under 13, and I am sure 
we were all smatterers. But I remem- 
ber that one of the most enthusiastic 
members of that class was a lad who was 
a constant companion of my own, and 
who used to spend his holidays and spare 
time in going into the country studyin 

entomology and groping in the pools. i 
can trace his history since. Smatterer 
as he was at 13 or 14, he is to-day one 
of the most distinguished naturalists in 
Europe; he is a secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and he is a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. He wrote that 
wonderful book, Zhe Naturalist on the 
Amazon. And there is no man living 
who has discovered so many new species 
as my friend, Mr. Bates. That is the 
benefit of smattering if you can only 
excite the children’s interest init. If they 
once are thus interested in poetry, na- 
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tural history, or any other study, some- 
thing has been done to make them 
think and work after they leave school. 
That is, then, one of my arguments in 
favour of specific subjects. There is 
only one other matter I should like to 
allude to, and that is religious teaching 
in the schools. What do children com- 
—. of religion? You teach them 

ivine mysteries. What do they know 
of them? You ask a schoolboy what 
he means when he repeats his Catechism, 
and how can he tell you? What grasp 
has he of those mysteries which even 
men of learning hesitate to speak about? 
Yet, while you insist upon these things 
being taught in schools, and believe that 
in them is involved a great part of the 
future life of the child, there are some 
who would refuse to allow children to 
be taught the simple facts of nature, 
the main points of history, the mere 
rudiments of everything with which 
they would have to deal for the whole 
of the rest of their lives. I hesitate 
to say that we ought to exclude these 
subjects from our schools ; but I will, 
nevertheless, repeat what I have al- 
ready said, that if I find it is neces- 
sary to maintain thoroughness in the 
elementary subjects of reading, and 
writing, and arithmetic, that these 
specific subjects shall be removed to 
the higher standards. I will submit 
a scheme to the House by which they 
shall be removed before this time next 
year. There is one other point on which 
I wish to submit some figures to the 
Committee, and I am sure many hon. 
Members would like to know what is the 
condition of voluntary schools. They 
fairly continue to hold their own in 
numbers and in efficiency. While the 
earning of the children in board schools 
are 15s. 33d., in voluntary schools the 
children earn 15s. 3}d., or only one 
farthing below the board schools; and 
while the average income from fees in 
the board schools is 9s. 3}d., in the 
voluntary schools it is 10s. 10d. The 
average cost of education in the board 
schools is £2 2s. 3d., in voluntary schools 
it is £1 14s.6d. [Lord Gzorcz Hami- 
ton: Hear, hear!] The noble lord 
cheers that; but he must not come to 
too rapid a conclusion about it. The 
voluntary schools extend throughout the 
rural districts, whereas the board schools 
have to do their work in great centres of 
population at much greater expense. It 
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is one —_ to maintain a school in 
London, with the expense of building, 
the cost of highly-paid schoolmasters 
and all the expenses of London, and 
quite another thing to maintain a school 
in a rural district. The voluntary sub- 
scriptions of the year were £754,000, 
which is an increase as compared with 
the years before, the figures in 1874 
being £655,000, and in 1870 £419,000. 
Before I conclude I should just like to 
point to what has been the cost of these 
specific subjects to the country. The 
grant for specific subjects last year was 
£20,500. 119,000 children were exa- 
mined, and 80,000 passed. In Scotland, 
however, with only one-seventh of the 
population, the grant was £10,600. So 
that. if England had earned as much as 
Scotland the grant would have been over 
£70,000. In England, 965,000 children 
assed in the three subjects. In Scot- 
and, 1,521,000, or 57 per cent more; 
while, as a matter of fact, there ought 
to have been seven times as many in 
England as compared with Scotland. I 
have heard it said that there is a danger 
that our elementary schools will compete 
with the grammar schools of the country. 
I heard a right rev. Prelate state that 
the national schools were interfering 
with the celebrated grammar school at 
Sherborne. I went back to my Office, 
and inquired what they could possibly 
be teaching at the national school which 
could interfere with the success of that 
great grammar school. I will give the 
Committee the result. The population 
of Sherborne, in 1871, was 6,129. 146 
boys were on the books of the national 
school, three-of whom were above 13, 
and 4 above 14. There were 126 girls, 
eight of whom were above 13, and 
four above 14. Grammar and geography 
were class subjects, and no specific sub- 
jects at all were taken by the boys, 
while the annual passes in specific sub- 
jects were simply > a girls, who passed 
in physical geography and three in 
domestic economy. How that could in- 
terfere with the grammar school I can- 
not understand. There is, in fact, no 
purer elementary school in England; 
and if the grammar school is not 
flourishing, it is evidently not the fault 
of the national school giving too high 
an education. [An hon. Memsrr: Is 
there no British school ?] In no school 
in Sherborne is there anything like 
specific teaching. The Vote I ask this 
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ear is for £2,536,077, an increase over 

ast year of £54,900. But the expendi- 
_ ture of 1878-9 was £85,000 less than 

the Estimate, so that the increase is 
£140,000. There is an increase on the 
annual grants of £51,000, and on the 
Training College of £2,100, on pensions 
£1,000, on salaries and inspectors 
£4,800; while there is a diminution of 
£4,000 on the remaining sub-heads. 
With regard to Scotland, although that 
is not the Vote now before us, I hope 
the Committee will allow me to state 
that the total sum there is £464,220, of 
which £5,563 is due mainly to'the in- 
creased expense of last year because the 
children could not make their usual at- 
tendances owing to the severity of the 
weather. I have to apologize for taking 
so much time in moving this first Vote. 
I now ask it with pleasure, because I 
am sure no man in the Committee will 
grudge the Vote. I feel that the De- 
partment with which I have the honour 
to be associated is intrusted with one of 
the noblest works ever undertaken by 
the English people; and in doing the 
best we can to give the very best pos- 
sible education within the short limits 
of the school-life of an English child, I 
am sure we are doing the very best we 
can to commit the future destinies of our 
Empire to an enlightened and an edu- 
cated people. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he had 
listened to the able and satisfactory 
statement of his right hon. Friend, and 
felt sure that everyone interested in the 
education of the country would congra- 
tulate himself that his right hon. Friend 
occupied the position he was so well 
qualified to fill. Of course, they could 
not disguise from themselves that upon 
the extra and specific subjects there 
was some difference of opinion; but he 
rejoiced to find that those branches had 
so able and cordial a defender. In order 
that the effect of omitting the 4th Sche- 
dule might be understood, it must be 
remembered that the subjects taught in 
the elementary schools were—first, read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; secondly, 
class subjects; and, thirdly, the special 
subjects. Those who objected to the 4th 
Schedule did so on the ground that the 
classsubjectsincluded elementary science, 
history, grammar, mathematics, and geo- 
graphy; and they asked what was the 
necessity for any so-called special sub- 
jects. But it was forgotten that the 
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scholar could only take up two class 
subjects. If, therefore, special subjects 
were omitted, unless the number of 
class subjects were increased, we should 
be taking a very retrograde step. In 
connection with the class subjects, for 
which system they were indebted to 
the noble Lord the Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Lord George Hamilton), he de- 
sired to call the attention of the Vice 
President of the Council to one or two 
points. In the first place, it was an 
instruction that these subjects should be 
taught through reading lessons; but, in 
his opinion, that system was not satis- 
factory. He agreed thatit was undesir- 
able to alter the Code itself; but, at the 
same time, that would not so much apply 
when the alteration merely gave a little 
more latitude and choice to those who 
were conducting the schools. He would, 
of course, prefer that the subjects should 
be taught by means of reading lessons, 
rather than not at all ; but he thought all 
those who took an interest in scientific 
subjects would agree that to teach them 
through reading lessons was the worst 
way in which they could be taught. It 
was much better that the instruction 
should be given orally, and with the aid 
of the black board, in the simplest way. 
Again, he thought a wider discretion 
should be given to the schoolmasters, 
who ought to be allowed to choose those 
subjects which they felt they could teach 
with the greatest amount of success. The 
other point he desired to refer to was 
the proportion of children nece to 
obtain the grant; and, with regard to 
this, he would mention that the absence 
of a single child had sometimes ren- 
dered it impossible for the school to ob- 
tain this, owing to the fact that the Code 
insisted upon the attendance of a certain 
proportion of children. Returning to the 
subjects of instruction, it was desirable, 
as he had before said, that the school- 
mastersshould teach those subjects which 
they weremost qualified tohandle. Take, 
for instance, the subject of botany. There 
could be no doubt that, in the hands of 
an enthusiastic botanist, no subject was 
more interesting to children than this; 
while there could be none drier in the 
hands of a person who did not care | 
about it. Then he would like to see 
the introduction of one other subject. 
Agriculture was a subject taught in 
Irish schools, and surely a knowledge 
of crops and various stocks might, with 
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great advantage, be introduced into the 
schools of some of our rural districts. 
Those who objected to the 4th Schedule 
did not so, in reality, much object to 
the subjects as to the mode of teach- 
ing them. For instance, with regard 
to the subject of English literature. 
Could it be said there was nothing 
in that which was suitable to young 
people; that history and geography were 
luxuries which ought not to be provided 
in elementary schools; or that some 
knowledge of domestic economy would 
not be useful to the children in after 
life? At any rate, much harm could not 
have been done up to the present, for 
out of the 3,500,000 of children in all the 
schools only 364 were learning Latin, 
and 24 were learning German. Some 
of the objections urged against the 
Schedule were of a humorous character. 
For instance, a noble Lord was reported 
to have said— 

“Since the present educational system had 
come into operation weeds had very much mul- 
tiplied in Gloucestershire, which was once 
regarded as the garden of England.” 


He was bound to say there had been no 
objection on the ground of expense, and 
to that point he would not refer except 
to say how small the expense of instruc- 
tion need necessarily be. He believed 
he was right in saying in the City of 
Liverpool, where the subjects had been 
taught with much success, the whole out- 
lay for apparatusand objects wasonly £50. 
The expense, therefore of introducing 
the subjects was infinitesimal. The two 
main objections urged against the Code 
were—first, that the introduction of 
class subjects interfered with the funda- 
mental subjects ; and, second, that they 
were unsuitable to young children. But 
from the earliest establishment of our 
village schools it had always been found 
that the introduction of these subjects 
had considerably benefited them; and 
Canon Moseley, in his celebrated Report, 
long ago stated that in those schools 
where other things were taught besides 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 
children were considerably more ad- 
vanced than was the case in these schools 
where these subjects were not intro- 
duced. Recent experience was to the 
same effect. The figures relating to the 
Liverpool Board Schools, for instance, 
were very interesting. The percentage of 
Standards throughout the classes in 1874 
was 74°4; in 1875, 74°5 ; in 1876, 74°4. 
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That showed the average number of 
passes to be between 74 and 75 per 
cent. But in 1877, when class subjects 
were introduced, the number of passes 
rose to 79 per cent. In 1878 elementary 
science was added, and the proportion 
of passes rose to 85 per cent ; in 1879 it 
was 87 per cent; and at the last exami- 
nation it stood at 89 percent. These 
figures showed that the introduction of 
specific subjects had been followed by 
an improvement in the percentage of 
passes amounting to no less than 14 per 
cent. Again, an idea of the subject 
could be obtained by considering it with 
reference to the different classes of ele- 
mentary schools—namely, the School 
Board schools, British schools, Church 
of England schools, and Roman Catho- 
lic schools. The percentage of passes in 
fundamental subjects in the School 
Board schools was 84; British schools, 
82; Church of England schools, 79; and 
Roman Catholic schools,78. Now, when 
they came to specific subjects they found 
the percentage for Board schools was 35; 
British schools, 26; Church of England 
schools, 19; and Roman Catholicschools, 
5. These facts were very remarkable ; 
and, although he did not say they were 
conclusive, they proved thet the intro- 
duction of special subjects did not in 
any way interfere with the others, but 
were, on the contrary, beneficial to them. 
Again, that these subjects did not in- 
juriously affect the reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, was shown by the fact that 
in 1879 the percentages of the Ist Stand- 
ard, which passed in the three subjects, 
was 82; that of the 2nd, 87; that of 
the 8rd, 85; that of the 4th, 85; 
that of the 5th, 85; and that of the 
6th, or highest, 90. Indeed, the abso- 
lute answer was that grants under this 
head were not given unless 75 per cent 
of the children passed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In the face of 
that, could it really be maintained that 
fundamental subjects were sacrificed by 
the introduction of special subjects? It 
must also be ce, ta that the Code 
did not enjoin, but only permitted, them 
to be taught. His own opinion was 
that variety in mental food was good for 
children. The Code, however, did not 
force schoolmasters to act on that view. 
It simply left them free to do so if they 
chose. The next objection was that 
these subjects were unsuitable, and too 
difficult for children. On this point, he 
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might refer to the last Report of the 
Committee of the Council on Education, 
drawn up by the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon and the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex, which said— 

‘“ By the age of 13, if properly taught, these 
children can past through the six Standards of 
the Code, and the three stages of one or more 
of the specific subjects of the 4th Standard.” 


Again, the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon had very wisely observed— 

‘When they compelled boys to remain at 

school till they were 13 or 14 years of age, and 
when boys had at an early age mastered the 
subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic, as 
it was found by experience they could do at 10 
and 11, it would be very hard to keep them at 
school from 12 to 14 without teaching them any 
more knowledge,” 
The class subjects were introduced by 
the late Government, and the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon gave, as his rea- 
son for the step, that— 

‘“‘ The late Government found that there ex- 
isted a great desire among all classes that the 
education given under the Revised Code should 
be extended to other subjects than those then 
allowed ; and, ronghon the subjects so in- 
cluded in the 4th Schedule, or most of them, 
were put in the Revised Code with, he believed, 
the general consent of all parties in both Houses 
of Parliament.” 


Under those circumstances, he was sur- 
cee that an opposite move should 

ave been made with reference to those 
subjects. This, indeed, was no Party 
question, and he gladly acknowledged 
in that House, as he had already done 
elsewhere, how much the friends of 
education were indebted to the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex for the 
great improvement he had made in the 
Code by the introduction of these sub- 
jects. What was really the difference to 
the scholar in learning special subjects 
as compared with class subjects? The 
main difference Jay in the mode in which 
they were taught, or rather in the mode 
in which the examinations were held, 
one being by classes and the other by 
individual examination. Many high 
authorities much preferred the class 
system. It was often assumed that the 
special subjects were more advanced than 
the class subjects; but this was not 
necessarily so. Under the present Code, 
the special subjects might be taken as 
class subjects, and most of the class 
subjects might be taken as special sub- 
jects. His main objection to any pro- 
posal to omit the 4th Schedule was that 
it would limit unduly the number of sub- 
jects which could practically be taught 
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at the same time, and would thus tend to 
make the education given one-sided 
and narrow. The children of hon. Mem- 
bers—say, girls of 13 years of age—were 
learning reading, writing, andarithmetic, 
history, geography, grammar, elemen- 
tary mathematics, and the rudiments of 
science, imperfectly and unsystematically, 
perhaps, but still in some form; then, 
very likely, a little Latin—and, no doubt, 
either French or German. He would 
say nothing about music or drawing. 
There were, then, nine subjects in which 
the children of hon. Members were in- 
structed. What reason was there that 
the children of the poor should not 
take up nearly the same number of 
subject? He could see no reason 
at all. If the 4th Schedule were 
omitted, our elementary schools would 
only be able to teach five subjects; 
and though, from the foregoing list 
he should be disposed, in the case of 
these schools, to omit French, he should, 
on the other hand, plead strongly for 
domestic economy, both in the case of 
boys and girls, and could not help think- 
ing that instruction in that subject 
would tend to make their dwellings more 
comfortable, homely, and healthy. By 
the omission of the 4th Schedule, the 
school, instead of taking up nine sub- 
jects, would be restricted to five, and 
this, he thought, would be a great loss, 
for which there was really no justifica- 
tion. It must be remembered that in 
the elementary schools the number of 
hours of study might be taken at 25 or 
30 per week ; and, after deducting from 
these the time allotted to reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and a few Bible lessons, 
there remained an ample margin for 
elementary instruction in special sub- 
jects. His right hon. Friend had re- 
ferred to the objectionable nature of a 
mere smattering of knowledge; but with 
regard to the special subjects, he would 
point out that there was all the difference 
in the world between being well grounded 
in a subject and having only a smatter- 
ing of it. In former years, when advo- 
cating the introduction of these sub- 
jects, he had quoted the opinions of 
many of Her Majesty’s Inspectors ; and, 
on the present occasion, he had referred 
to that of the late Government. He 
was of opinion that the children them- 
selves were not bad judges of what they 
could learn; and, with the permission of 
the Committee, he would now lay before 
them a little piece of evidence on that 
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point. A short time ago he had the 
opportunity of visiting some of the 
board schools in Lambeth, and it oc- 
cured to him to ask the children which 
of their lessons they liked best. They 
were learning grammar, history, geo- 
graphy, and elementary science, and he 
put it to a show of hands which they 
preferred. Out of 229 children in the 
upper Standards, 38 voted for history, 
31 for reading, 11 for geography, 2 
for grammar, and 147 for elementary 
science. He did not say that this was 
any reason for neglecting the other sub- 
jects. He had always said that a cer- 
tain amount of history, grammar, and 
geography was necessary; but he 
thought this great preponderance of 
votes in favour of elementary science 
was a conclusive proof that the chil- 
dren really understood the instruction 
given to them. Nor did he mean 
to say that the time was yet ripe 
to make this instruction compulsory. 
Efficient instruction of the kind could 
not, of course, be given except by 
masters who themselves took an interest 
in the subjects. He couid not help 
thinking that some of those who ob- 
jected to the Schedule were in the habit 
of picturing to themselves anxious and 
weary children poring over a difficult 
and distasteful task. But he wished 
those who had that idea had been with 
him on the occasion to which he had 
referred, to see the happy and intelligent 
faces of the children, and the delight 
with which they answered the questions 
put to them. Everybody, he felt sure, 
who had any doubt as to whether these 
subjects were doing valuable service to 
the cause of education, would very much 
modify their opinions upon the question 
if they would pay a visit to some of the 
board schools in which the special sub- 
jects were taught. His right hon. 
Friend had put the whole question most 
ably and fully before the Committee; 
and, as he did not anticipate there would 
be much objection offered to the Vote, 
he need say nothing more, beyond thank- 
ing the Committee for allowing him to 
make those few observations in support 
of instruction on these special subjects, 
if they were omitted, for it would, he 


was sure, be a source of great discour- | 


agement to the cause of education 
throughout the country. 

Mr. J, R. YORKE said, he joined 
in congratulating the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon the statement he had made. 
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It was, he felt sure, a satisfaction to the 
Committee to see the affairs of the Edu- 
cation Department in the hands of one 
who had given so long and close an at- 
tention to the subject, and who would, 
therefore, give fair attention to any re- 
presentations from whatever quarter 
they might proceed. The right hon. 
Gentleman had gone over a very con- 
siderable range of matters in connection 
with the subject of education. A great 
part of that statement, as had been ob- 
served by the hon. Member who had just 
sat down, was matter of a non-conten- 
tious character. While all agreed in 
expressing satisfaction at the extension 
of education in the rural districts, it 
was felt by many that it should be ap- 
plied carefully and guardedly, so as to 
avoid arousing the feelings of the popu- 
lation against these improvements, 
which, if once awakened, would be very 
difficult to calm down. Therefore, he 
felt sure the right hon. Gentleman wou!d 
proceed with caution in introducing the 
improvements which he contemplated. 
With regard to the particular matters 
alluded to by the hon. Baronet who had 
justspoken, hethought the VicePresident 
of the Council had somewhat under- 
stated the complexity of the subjects 
which would have to be dealt with in 
teaching science in elementary schools. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, for in- 
stance, in relation to animal physiology, 
that it meant the simplest thing in the 
world—that was to say, the functions of 
the human body. He must, however, 
say, with deference to the right hon. 
Gentleman, that, in his opinion, the 
functions of the human body were the 
simplest thing in the world; and the 
Vice President would, probably, remem- 
ber that Dr. Johnson once described the 
art of medicine to be—‘‘ Putting drugs 
of which we knew very little into bodies 
of which we knew less.’”’ He certainly 
thought that anything like an exhaust- 
ive exposition of the functions of the 
human body, in language that would be 
understood by children of tender years, 
would be far beyond the powers of the 
ordinary teacher. They would, there- 
fore, have to go the highest authorities 
in order to make it popular in the 
schools. But this art was a high one, 
_and implied great knowledge on the part 
|of the instructor. It was, however, 
satisfactory to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman, that if he found that the 
jw subjects did interfere with the 
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more fundamental and necessary por- 
tions of instruction he would not hesi- 
tate to re gen 4 them, so that those 
interested in education might not see 
these ambitious and ornamental sub- 
jects pursued, while the less attrac- 
tive subjects were set aside. That 
was the danger to be guarded against ; 
and he thanked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the assurance he had given 
upon that point in the course of his 
speech. Many hon. Members felt 
that there was a conviction amongst 
educational enthusiasts that no price 
was too high to pay for educational ad- 
vancement in the country. He was him- 
self not prepared to say that we paid 
too high a price; but he suggested that, 
at present, the charge was not laid upon 
the proper persons. The case was ana- 
lagous to that of the Poor Law. We 
offered, on humanitarian grounds as 
Christians, or on prudential grounds as 
Members of the State, a guarantee to 
the inhabitants of the country against 
what might be called the extreme con- 
sequences of hunger and despair. Ac- 
cordingly, they were guaranteed the 
right to live. But, on the other hand, 
they were not guaranteed the right to 
live luxuriously. He submitted that 
this analogy was complete as regarded 
instruction in ratepayers’ schools. They 
had the right to levy on the ratepayers 
Votes for providing elementary instruc- 
tion ; but, in so far as they departed 
from that elementary instruction and 
approached a higher grade of intellec- 
tual training, they were, to a certain 
extent, introducing a Communistic-prin- 
ciple. Although the sum of £20,000 
was not a large sum, the principle he 
had alluded to was one which he and 
many others felt it their duty to care- 
fully guard against. They had always 
considered that when once they went 
beyond what was necessary in such mat- 
ters, they were entering into so large a 
sphere that they would trench upon the 
ground of secondary education, and pro- 
vide, at the ratepayers’ expense, an 
education which ought to be paid for by 
parents. It was laid down in the Act 
of 1870, that it was the duty of every 
parent to provide instruction for his 
child. But, as a matter of fact, what 
was the position? The State provided 
the education, while the parent only 
gave a small subsidy. Speaking roughly, 
each child cost about 1s. a-week, in ad- 
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dition to the cost of school premises, 
which amounted to 1s. 4d. a-week. Now, 
the average school fees were 2d. a-week ; 
so that the ratepayers paid five-sixths, 
and the parents one-eighth, of the whole 
cost. Therefore, he contended that the 
obligation laid upon the parent to pro- 
vide education for his child was not ob- 
served. At any rate, it was not observed 
by the London School Board. He had 
endeavoured to show, last year, that the 
children who most needed education 
were not those provided for in these 
schools. The gutter children were but 
too apt to escape the operation of this 
compulsory education, and it was the 
interest of everybody to exclude them. 
It was much more pleasant to call at the 
houses of people of a better class on the 
subject of the education of their chil- 
dren. Again, masters of schools were 
by no means anxious to have this class 
of children, who did not do credit to 
their instructors, and, when in school, 
they did not assist in getting the grants. 
The profitable children were those who 
were well prepared, and who were stimu- 
lated by the promise, in many cases, of 
large prizes of books, as well as other 
rewards, by which they were induced to 
work ; and, having received these out of 
the grant, in their turn they contributed 
to swell the sum which the unfortunate 
taxpayers had to meet. However, he 
had found by inquiry that there was a 
very large increase in the number of 
these respectable and decent persons who 
now made use of the board schools, but 
who formerly used middle-class schools 
of a modest kind for the education of 
their children. There were many per- 
sons, also, who deplored very much that 
the high class education now given in 
the board schools had utterly taken 
away from the poor children the funda- 
mental education intended for them for 
the benefit of persons living in houses 
of £40 and £50 rental. The policy of 
the School Board in extending their ac- 
tion, as far as possible, was very welcome 
to this class of persons who, at a General 
Election, swelled by their votes the 
number of those hon. Members who were 
returned to support an expensive policy 
of education. London was, perhaps, the 
strongest instance of a place where edu- 
cational zeal was carried to an extent 
beyond discretion. Those who objected 
to the teaching of those higher sub- 
jects contained in the Schedule, did 
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so because they did not believe that 
the teachers in primary schools were 
fitted to teach them. When they 
were taught by persons unpractically 
acquainted with them they were nothing 
but a collection of dry facts, collated 
from text-books and made drier still 
by the method of imparting them. 
He had looked in vain to find a favour- 
able Report upon them from any one of 
the Inspectors. On the contrary, he 
found an unanimous chorus of disap- 
proval, on the part of the Inspectors, of 
giving too scientific a tone to the educa- 
tion provided in the schools. He would 
be sorry to read all these Reports to the 
Committee, but would refer to one or 
two of them. The Inspector’s Report 
from the Liskeard district was to the 
effect that the time given to specific 
subjects would be better expended in 
making the elementary knowledge of 
the children thorough. Again, Mr. 
Liddell, of the Crewe district, said ‘‘ the 
results were by no means encouraging.” 
In short, the Reports were in almost 
precisely the same language; the'curri- 
culum being described as ambitious. It 
seemed to him that there was a need of 
Scholarships, or some kind of link, 
between the lower schools and the in- 
struction in the higher subjects, which 
should exist in order to facilitate the 
transmission of clever children from 
these lower schools to upper schools. 
Why, in future, something should not 
be provided in order to form a perma- 
nent link between the lower and higher 
grades of education, it was not for him 
to say. He was by no means extremely 
conservative in the matter of endow- 
ments; but he knew that great abuses 
existed, and that there was a great gap 
in the educational system of the country. 
He hoped something might be done by 
means of these endowments by which 
this gap might be bridged over. But 
he thought, if possible, this ought to be 
done—namely, to guard very strongly 
against the Communistic element. We 
ought not to educate the lower class in 
the belief that, because they happened 
to be born in that grade of society, and 
had strong claims upon the attention 
of those more fortunately placed, they 
were entitled to call by compulsory 
agency upon those more fortunately 
situated than themselves to supply them 
with educational luxuries. He hoped, 
if progress and improvement was to be 
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made in the education of the country, it 
would be done by agencies other than 
this Communistic principle, which could 
only have a demoralizing effect. 

Sir CHARLES REED, replying to 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. R. Yorke), 
said, that the assurance given by the 
hon. Member was very encouraging, be- 
cause it led to the impression that on 
the part of a large section of the Oppo- 
sition there would be a willingness to 
deal with educational trust funds all 
over the country in such a way that 
they would be released for the noble 
purpose for which they were intended, 
and when this stream came to flow in 
its proper channels, the question of cost, 
now so often and so properly raised, 
would meet with its solution. He next 
thanked the Vice President for the as- 
surance given that compulsion would no 
longer be a thing of discretion ; but that 
it would be absolutely binding on school 
boards and school attendance committees 
to see, not that all children might, but 
that every child must, attend with regu- 
larity an efficient school. That question 
of attendance lay at the bottom of all 
their difficulty in securing results, and 
of half their difficulty in keeping down 
expense; and he congratulated the House 
that both Parties in the State agreed on 
universal compulsion. In truth, it had 
not been so difficult in London to secure 
attendance as it was expected. The fact 
was, the people were willing, but they 
were unable. They ought to be thanked 
for so readily obeying the notices, and 
especially so as the payment even of the 
low fees involved great sacrifice. The 
School Board for London had been 
alluded to; and he might say that in 
772 departments, with accommodation 
for 222,000 children, the children on 
the rolls were 231,800, and the average 
attendance was, during the past six 
months, 187,000, or 80 per cent upon 
the average onthe rolls. The hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted the figures from the fol- 
lowing table, showing the improvement 
in the attendance at board. schools since 
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The working of the bye-laws entailed a 
cost of nearly £30,000 a-year to the 
ratepayers, and by this expenditure the 
attendance of both voluntary and board 
schools was maintained, so that when 
once a public opinion was created in 
favour of univeral attendance rendering 
unnecessary that expenditure, an enor- 
mous saving to the ratepayers would re- 
sult. The hon. Gentleman then referred 
to the difficult position in which the Vice 
President was placed in having to con- 
front the Richmond Code of March, sup- 
ported by the reactionary Report of April, 
and followed by his own Code of June. 
The cnet alteration in the Code had 
startled the public, and though that 
Code was simply ignored for the time, 
he hoped it might be understood, by the 
re-assuring speech of his right hon. 
Friend, that the Government were not 
going to be a party to a policy of re- 
striction of the original scope and inten- 
tion of the Act. The noble Lord the 
late Vice President had challenged the 
opinion of the country in a Resolution 
for which no day had been yet fixed; 
but he could answer for it that when 
that Motion was brought forward, the 
present Parliament would not be slow 
to reply. The noble Lord had proposed, 
first, a limitation of age, and, second, a 
limitation of scope; and severe rebukes 
had been administered to the School 
Board for London, as he understood it, 
for ‘‘cherishing ambitious projects.” 
Now, the only project he could recall 
was one made years ago in favour of 
“centre teaching,” by which pupil 
teachers in large towns might have the 
advantage of the best instruction by the 
most skilled teachers, not of their own, 
but of any school. The Department 
had steadily resisted that proposal ; but 
he was glad to see that the Lords of the 
Privy Council had now given to the 
School Board for London the liberty 
they had so long desired, and the value 
of which had already been proved by 
experiments tried on a large scale in the 
Metropolis. The noble Lord had fur- 
ther declared that ‘‘some limit should 
be put upon the expenditure of certain 
Boards.” As London had been singled 
out by the hon. Member for East Glou- 
cestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke), he might 
point to a few causes of exceptional ex- 
penditure. The author of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act estimated the defi- 
ciency of school places in 1870 as about 
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150,000. There were then only 262,259, 
and these, of course, belonged to the de- 
nominational schools. In 1880 the de- 
nominal school places numbered 271,314, 
and the school board places 223,127. 
That gave a clear gain of 232,182 in 
nine years, an increase of 88 per cent. 
This was the main answer to the charge 
that the cost was “largely in excess of 
the sum contemplated in 1870;” but 
when it was recollected that it required 
10 schools a-year of 1,000 children each 
to meet the growth of population alone, 
it would be seen how unreasonable it 
was to hold the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) to his 
estimate of a maximum rate of about 
3d. in the pound. It was generally ad- 
mitted that London possessed a most 
difficult population to deal with ; and the 
special cost arose from (1) the gross ig- 
norance of the lowest children, (2) the 
irregularity of their attendance, (3) the 
impossibility of securing more than 
minimum fees, and (4) the absence of 
grant-earning power in their schools. 
It was most unfair to compare the cost 
of board schools with that of voluntary 
schools. From the first the voluntary 
schools had and have held the “‘ select” 
children socially, while the board schools 
have had to gather in the neglected and 
degraded. These selected children paid 
fees from 4d. to 9d., while the average 
fee in board schools was 2d.; and, in 
addition to that, the board school had a 
dead weight upon its grants, and the 
further cost of the supply of books. 
Again, the salaries of teachers were 
much higher. To secure the teaching 
power needed for that lower class of 
children a higher rate of payment was 
required, and he, for one, rejoiced that 
at length the value of such skill was 
more clearly admitted. The action of 
the school boards had helped to raise the 
teachers to a position as much superior 
to former times as he believed it was in- 
ferior to times not far distant. The Re- 
port of the Department asked the ques- 
tion, What was elementary education ? 
—wishing to show that it included little 
more than the basis of instruction laid 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, ab- 
surdly called the ‘‘three R’s.” Now, 
these had been spoken of as the mere 
tools of education, and, except reading, 
so they were; but the use of these, 
which was intelligence, was hardly ac- 
quired by more than 30 per cent of the 
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children. Full 70 per cent left school 
with the tools, and but little skill in the 
use of them. The hon. Gentleman 
quoted the figures of the following table, 
showing the results of the Government 
examinations :— 
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What was essential was skill in the use 
of the tools and love for the work. Now, 
the Report was inconsistent, for, while 
announcing a limitation of the scope of 
instruction, it said— 

“In the short school-life of our children they 
cannot, at the best, do more than gain a super- 
ficial acquaintance with a few subjects of study. 
But a habit of observation and of careful con- 
nected reading, with a love of acquiring know- 
ledge, may well be begun in school, and, if 
begun, will often be continued when the 
children leave it.’’ 


It was the cultivation of that very habit 
for which they now pleaded, and with- 
out it no child would retain its interest 
in learning. He desired to put on re- 
cord also a quotation from a speech de- 
livered by the noble Lord last year. His 
words were these— 

“He pleaded for ample opportunities being 
given to children who, either by industry or 
their capacity, or their aspirations, desired to 
advance.”’ 


Why, then, the sudden surprises of the 
Code? Why, then, was it found “ ex- 
pedient to restrain” the great and ad- 
vancing work of popular education ? 
Why deny the opportunity for extending 
the school course to the few who could 
take advantage of it? And why limit the 
specific subjects, two only of which could 
be taken by the cleverest children? He 
begged to assure the noble Lord that in 
some of the board schools there was no 
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such thing as a 5th or 6th Standard ; and 
it was a fact that 60 per cent of those 
who took specific subjects were in the 4th 
Standard. The whole proposal was dis- 
astrous—a grievous loss. He gave the 
following figures, based upon the Board 
Inspectors’ Reports for the three months 
—March, April, and May last. They 
apply to 118 boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments, and one mixed department :— 
Number on Roll.... 35,168 


Standard I. 8,480 .... 24°1 per cent 
“ee 9,343 .... 265 ,, 
: Sethe «woe Fee 
Higher Standards... 9,437 .... 268 ,, 


He believed the school boards could say 
that they had now both sufficient and 
efficient schools—that the children were 
of a proper class; that attendance was 
increasingly regular and punctual; that 
the teaching was thorough and not too 
costly ; and that the subjects were not 
beyond the original scope and intention 
of the Act. They set their faces against 
cramming, their object being to teach 
‘“‘to think,” and to cultivate intelli- 
gence. They desired that children should 
learn their duty to God, to regard the 
right of others, to know something of 
the countries they lived in, and of the 
world about them, and to have some in- 
struction in the laws of nature, and in 
the teachings of history. He was a 
Member of that House when the Act 
was passed, and, as he believed it was 
being faithfully and efficiently worked, 
his counsel to the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Education Depart- 
ment was not to lower the Standard, but 
to let the work have free course, and to 
perfect, as far as might be, their too long 
delayed scheme of complete national 
education. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, that 
he did not desire to see this debate drift 
into a mere defence of the London 
School Board, for, whatever might be 
the extravagance of the London School 
Board, they were responsible only to 
those who elected them. It was in the 
power of any constituency, if it con- 
sidered its Representatives were going 
beyond their powers, to turn them out at 
the next Election. He should be sorry 
to see what had occurred in some Scotch 
constituencies occur in the case of the 
London School Board — namely, that 
they should lose favour through being 
extravagant, and that that extravagance 
should lead to a re-action, for that was 
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sure to be detrimental to the interests of 
education. He thought that ‘every 
friend of education ought to bear in 
mind the possibility of that re-action, 
and therefore to act with prudence. 
But, so far as the matter of right went, 
he held that there was a proper means 
of control to check any extravagance on 
the part of the London School Board if 
it existed. In his opinion, the Educa- 
tional Department was responsible for 
the efficiency of the schools, but not for 
their economy. He hoped that the 
Education Department, which was re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of the edu- 
cation of the country, would see that it 
was thoroughly carried out. He wished 
to speak upon this subject somewhat 
more technically than the previous 
speaker, for he thought that when the 
House of Commons was in Select Com- 
mittee upon a subject like the Education 
Estimates, it was composed generally 
of hon. Members who were interested 
in the work and familiar with the de- 
tails, and to whom a technical argument 
was comprehensible. He wished to join 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President in recognizing the important 
step taken by the late Government in 
restricting the number of pupil teachers. 
He should be glad to see some altera- 
tion in the class of subjects by which 
science teaching, such as the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) desired, 
should be instituted. But he would 
wish to point out that, while it might be 
very desirable periodically to remodel 
the Oode, yet he agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President in 
thinking that they must avoid tinkering 
it from year to year, because that would 
obstruct the teachers and interfere with 
the continuity of their work. Specific 
subjects had been very recently intro- 
duced, and the experiment ought to be 
allowed time and freedom to work. He 
thought it was not desirable absolutely 
to prescribe any one subject. Domestic 
economy might be made a very valuable 
means of education if intelligently taught, 
and taught practically. But they must 
recognize the fact that domestic economy 
was not generally taught in a satisfactory 
or intelligent manner; it was taught a 
great deal too much out of books, and a 
great deal too little by practice. If 
taught in a practical and intelligent 
manner, he believed that domestic 
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economy might be made avery valuable 
element of education. It should betaught 
quite as an optional subject. To say 
that all girls should be taught it before 
they could be taught any other subject 
would be to force many school mistresses 
to teach it in a most perfunctory way. 
He would urge upon the Department 
to consider whether they could not give 
a freedom to the girls’ schools in the 
matter, and, while keeping the subject, 
in the Schedule, to leave its teaching 
optional. With regard to the substitu- 
tion of the 5th Standard for the 4th 
Standard as the age for the commence- 
ment of the study of specific subjects, he 
should like to say a few words. It was 
true that children in the 4th Standard 
were not so ripe for being taught those 
specific subjects very thoroughly ; but it 
was necessary to begin in the 4th Stan- 
dard, and lead up to the higher teaching. 
There were very few schools in which 
there would be a sufficient number of 
pupils in the 5th and 6th Standards to 
be taught in aclass by themselves, and 
the consequence would be that, except 
in these schools, the master would be 
unable to teach the specific subjects, 
because he could not conveniently break 
up his class. He hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
would bear these things in mind, for, 
unless these matters were considered in 
detail, a satisfactory arrangement could 
not be made. He did not agree with 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of London as to the desir- 
ability of abolishing the percentage in 
the upper Standards before paying for 
specific subjects. A very great deterio- 
ration in education would take place 
if that were abolished. He thought, 
however, that the present percentage— 
20—pressed rather hardly upon new 
schools. Those schools took in children 
who were the sweepings of the streets, 
and who had been rejected from all the 
other schools; and if this Article of the 
Code could be made more liberal in that 
respect, it would be a great advantage 
to those schools. He thought they might, 
for the first three years of the existence 
of new schools, allow the Standard to 
be somewhat lower, making it 10, 15, 
and 20 per cent; but, to avoid false 
classification, he would pay for children 
who passed, and not for mere presenta- 
tion, in the upper Standards. ith re- 
spect to the new modification of the 
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Code in the matter of class subjects, he 
thought that the Department had rushed 
from one extreme to another. Formerly, 
there were only four subjects; but now, 
in deference, perhaps, to the yearly Mo- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for the University of London, they had 
a great mass of subjects placed under 
the head of class subjects which formerly 
belonged to that of specific subjects. 
He held, very strongly, that while it was 
very desirable that some teaching in 
elementary science should be given, yet 
he did not think that it was desirable to 
have a long string of special subjects 
followed by an et cetera at the end. He 
very much objected to the change made 
by the late Government in turning so 
many special subjects into class subjects. 
They had been told that children in the 
4th Standard were not to be taught 
the specific subjects because they were 
too young; yet now they found many 
of the specific subjects taken from that 
position and placed in the list of class 
subjects, in which they would be taught 
to children in the 2nd Standard. There 
was another point to which he must also 
raise an objection. They were told that 
those subjects were to be taught by 
means of reading lessons. If the De- 
partment meant by that that they should 
be taught by continuous reading lessons, 
instead of from little cram books, that 
was a step in the right direction ; but it 
would be well to go still further, and 
not to require that they should be taught 
in reading lessons at all. Many of these 
subjects were much better taught orally 
by means of apparatus, and without the 
intervention of any book. With regard to 
the teaching of these class subjects, they 
were told that the system by which they 
were to be taught must be suitable, and 
drawn upon intelligent lines, and satis- 
factory to the Inspector. He thought it 
was important that they should protest 
against the system of centralization. 
The independent schools should be pro- 
tected from centralization. The only 
way in which the Inspector was now 
called upon to control the school was by 
signing the time-table, which was simply 
to show its legality. Frequently the 
Inspector had many friendly consulta- 
tions with the school teachers; but the 
Inspector ought not to have any right to 
interfere with the arrangements of the 
teacher. He did not think than any 
such right was implied by the signing 
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But by this new 
regulation they were introducing a Go- 
vernment Inspector as a school organizer, 
and he hoped that the Department would 
pause before they made a change so 


of the time-table. 


important as that. He had noticed, 
lately, that it seemed to be understood 
that the Code limited independence and 
liberty in school teaching. He did not 
think that the Code did anything of the 
kind. In elementary schools the school- 
master was free to teach anything he 
pleased, so long as it was elementary, 
and so long as it respected the Conscience 
Clause. He trusted that the change to 
which he had alluded—which he thought 
at present had escaped notice, but which 
would have a most mischievous tendency 
in the management of schools—would be 
taken into consideration by the Depart- 
ment. He did not wish to attack the 
Inspectors. On the contrary, he thought 
them a very meritorious body of men, 
and very valuable servants of the State ; 
but he did say this—that if the proposed 
change were adopted, and the Inspector 
was to be made supreme, there would 
be great fear of the education being 
influenced by individual crotchets. With 
respect to the girls’ schools, he held that 
it was important that needlework should 
be well taught. But he did say that 
one great difficulty in getting needle- 
work well done at present in the schools 
was the insufficient tuition of the teachers 
in needlework. He was very glad to 
see, recently, in Canon Tinling’s Report 
on the Training Colleges, that attention 
was guardedly drawn to the fact that 
the art of teaching needlework was not 
well taught there. No doubt, very re- 
markable specimens of needlework were 
to be seen in the Training Colleges ; but 
they did not want the students to injure 
their eyesight by making those elaborate 
specimens, but only that they should be 
taught the method of teaching needle- 
work to children. This point led him 
to the question of the Training Colleges. 
He was aware that nothing could be 
done with regard to those institutions 
this year; but he would wish to raise 
the question of the Training Colleges, 
in the hope that the Department would 
be able to deal with it some time next 
year. Should they not deal with it 
before that time, he should certainly 
raise the question by Motion in that 
House. In the first place, anyone who 
looked at the figures would see the 
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enormous proportion of the cost of the 
Training Collegesdefrayed by the nation. 
The taxpayers bore three-fourths of the 
entire expense, the students one-seventh, 
or 14 per cent, and the remainder was 
paid by voluntary contributions. The 
Training Colleges were voluntary in 
their management, but were public in 
the manner in which they were main- 
tained, and only a small proportion of 
their cost was defrayed by the religious 
denomination to which they belonged. 
Almost all the supply of teachers in the 
elementary schools came from the Train- 
ing Colleges. Many teachers educated 
themselves, but the great mass of efficient 
teachers came from the Training Col- 
leges. He held that it wasvery important 
that those Training Colleges should be 
managed so as to give fair play to the 
pupil teachers who came to them from 
the board schools. He should like to 
make a few observations with reference 
to the system of denominational teaching 
carried on in the Training Colleges. 
There were three points in connection 
with the Training Colleges to which he 
would call the attention of the Govern- 
ment. The first was, that the Training 
Colleges were maintained in order to 
provide teachers for all the schools in the 
country; and, that that being so, the ad- 
mission to the Training Colleges should 
be in order of merit, so that the pupil 
teachers who passed the examinations 
best might enter there. At present, the 
Training Colleges were at liberty to pass 
over anyone they pleased, and it did not 
seem to him that that was a satisfactory 
system. The second point was with 
reference to the rights of conscience. 
They had in their Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, in the grammar schools, 
and in the elementary schools of the 
country, asserted the rights of conscience, 
so that if a Nonconformist did not desire 
to attend the religious instruction given 
he should be at liberty to withdraw from 
it. That was not the case in the Train- 
ing Colleges. He knew that he should 
be told that those Colleges were domestic 
institutions; but they were not a bit 
more domestic than the Colleges at 
Oxford and Oambridge. They were 
maintained, as to three-fourths of their 
expenditure, by public money; and he 
thought they had a right to ask that 
they should be as free from sectarian 
teaching as the Universities, which were 
in no way supported by public grants. 
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The Training Colleges at present im- 
posed a special theological examination 
in their own special creeds, and yet pupil 
teachers from board schools, who had to 
pass that examination, were not per- 
mitted by law to receive instruction from 
the school boards in any creed or for- 
mulary of the kind. He thought it 
would only be fair that the right of 
conscience of the pupil teachers should 
be respected, and that a Conscience 
Clause should be provided, which would 
enable them to withdraw from the re- 
ligious teaching of the Colleges. He 
knew of one case in which a teacher 
had been treated in a very harsh manner 
in being expelled from a Training Col- 
lege, and he thought that a right of 
appeal in such cases ought to be given 
to the Education Department. It had 
been stated by some hon. Members that 
schools in London had been somewhat 
over built ; and, in connection with that 
subject, he would refer toa Return which 
he held in his hand. That Return re- 
lated to the amount of school accommo- 
dation in various towns having over 
100,000 inhabitants, including London, 
and he thought the effect of it very 
important. It would be found from the 
Return that the rural districts were better 
off than the towns. The 15 great towns 
mentioned in the Return had a popula- 
tion of 7,150,000 persons. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that in the 
whole of England the number on the roll 
was in the proportion of 14°7 per cent of 
the population. If they had that pro- 
portion of children on the roll in London, 
then they would have 582,000 children. 
Yet the Return showed that they had 
actually only 429,000 children on the 
roll. Therefore, in London, to be on a 
level with other parts of the country and 
the rural districts, they had to bring 
102,000 extra children on to the roll 
of their schools. If the proportion of 
school accommodation provided in 15 
large towns were compared with the 
proportion provided for the 18,000,000 
throughout the country generally, it 
would be seen that the towns had a 
much less proportion of school accom- 
modation than thecountry. He thought 
there were two great factors in securing 
a good attendance of children at school. 
The first was plenty of school accommo- 
dation, and the second was thoroughly 
good teaching. He did not wish to dis- 
parage the compulsory system; but as 
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the education of the country improved, 
he hoped to see the necessity for com- 
pulsion pass away. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President had con- 
gratulated the Committee upon the im- 
provement in the attendance. In London 
they had worked up the percentage to 
80 per cent, while that of the coun- 
try at large was much less. But when 
they compared the state of education in 
London with that of other places—Paris, 
the Eastern States of America, and 
Holland—they would see that they were 
very far behind those countries. In 
France and Holland there was no com- 
pulsion, and in America compulsion was 
not effectively enforced ; yet in Boston 
the attendance in the elementary schools 
was over 90 per cent, while as yet Lon- 
don had only been able to touch 80 per 
cent. The lesson to be drawn from that 
was that they had still a long distance 
to pull up in order to overcome the 
ignorance and neglect of centuries. He 
wished to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President the dan- 
ger that there was in calculating what a 
school would hold on the average at- 
tendance throughout the year. He 
thought that the time had now come 
when the Department should consider 
whether the accommodation in the senior 
department for boys and girls should not 
be based upon a minimum of nine square 
feet, instead of eight, as was the rule at 
present. If that were done, he thought 
it would be found that a great many of 
the nominal vacancies which at present 
existed in schvols would disappear. He 
hoped that the attention of the Govern- 
ment would be directed to the points he 
had mentioned. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that he most 
cordially concurred in the praise that 
had been bestowed on the very able 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council. He 
fully shared, also, in the satisfaction 
that had been expressed at the successful 
development of education throughout 
the country. He thoroughly agreed with 
those who thought that education ought 
to be stimulated and promoted by every 
means in their power. But in order to 
carry out that object, they must carry 
with them the feelings of the people of 
this country; and, in order to do so, 
they must keep the cost of education 
within réasonable bounds, and the edu- 
cation itself within the purposes for 
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which it was originally intended. By 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870, 
it was intended that education should be 
provided for those who were unable to 
ening it for themselves ; and it was to 

e an education of a strictly primary 
character. They were not to call upon 
the taxpayers of the country to contri- 
bute anything beyond what was abso- 
lutely nevessary for the education of the 
children ; and it was left to voluntary 
efforts, to payments by the parents, and 
to educational endowments, to provide a 
higher class of instruction. So far as 
the education in the elementary schools 
went, he cordially rejoiced at what had 
been done, whether done by voluntary 
subscription, by State aid, or from en- 
dowments. But when they went beyond 
education of a strictly primary character, 
the question arose whether there was an 
obligation upon the ratepayers to pro- 
vide anything more than was strictly 
necessary for elementary education, such 
as would enable a child to provide for 
itself in its future course of life. He 
understood that the Code did something 
more than that, and that it provided for 
the teaching of subjects which were un- 
necessary for that object. Great induce- 
ments were offered to the teacher to 
teach those subjects, for he would natu- 
rally consider that he would gain credit 
for himself by passing his pupils through 
as many subjects as possible. Thus the 
natural inclination of the teacher would 
be to devote his time and attention to 
the children able to pass in the extra 
subjects, thus neglecting those to whom 
it was his primary duty to impart ele- 
mentary education. It appeared to him 
that great caution should be observed 
with respect to this matter, and that 
teachers should not be allowed to teach 
so much as they could at present. He 
thought that they were going too far 
with regard to the specific subjects, and 
that they ought not to enter into the 
ordinary instruction of schools. He did 
not say that those subjects should not 
be taught to children; but he thought 
that that instruction should be given in 
a different school, and there were the 
meansof providing that instruction in the 
educational endowments of the country. 
He could not help thinking that they 
might bring the educational endowments 
of the country to those schools, so that 
children from them might obtain the 
benefit of the endowments. By that 
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means ratepayers would be relieved from 
the liability of paying for the instruction 
of children in elementary schools in 
higher subjects; while, at the same 
time, those children competent to receive 
it would get such instruction. Children 
of extraordinary capacity would always 
be found competent to receive higher 
instruction ; but the question was whe- 
ther they ought to receive that education 
in those higher subjects at the general 
expense of the taxpayer. It seemed to 
him that the proper means of giving 
that instruction was to be found in the 
endowed schools. Without any objec- 
tion, therefore, to the children receiving 
higher education, he ventured to protest 
against the burden of it being thrown 
upon the ratepayers. He did not object 
to instruction in the subjects being given 
to children capable of receiving it ; but 
he thought that the cost of such instruc- 
tion ought to come from a different 
source. 

Mr. HASTINGS said, that he fully 
agreed that the educational endow- 
ments of the country ought to be made 
to serve the purposes of higher educa- 
tion; but, at the same time, he believed 
that the teaching of the subjects referred 
to was no hardship upon the ratepayers. 
Nine years experience as a chairman 
of a_ school Saeed had not shown 
him that the ratepayers were, in any 
way, opposed to education in those -»b- 
jects. If the Committee would bear 
with him, he would mention what had 
been his experience with respect to those 
matters in the schools belonging to the 
board of which he was chairman. He 
did not think that any injury had been 
done either to primary education or to 
the interests of the ratepayers by the 
teaching of those specific subjects. They 
had had to build school accommodation 
for 700 children, and he was glad to say 
that they had as many as 800 children 
in the schools out of a population of 
35,000 persons. In the case of children 
seven years old and upwards, the very 
best evidence they could have with re- 
gard to those subjects was furnished by 
an instance that had come under his 
notice. The schoolmistress stated that 
she had considerable difficulty in keep- 
ing the children in order, and said that 
she must be allowed to teach them some- 
thing that would amuse them, instead 
of merely teaching them reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. She did so, and 
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all difficulty as to keeping the children 
in order Se er ey were de- 
lighted with their lessons, and not only 
were they glad to learn the object 
lessons, but were perfectly satisfied 7 
wards to be taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. They ner deal with 
older children in the same way. So far, 
therefore, from finding that the teaching 
of these specific subjects was any hind- 
rance to primary education, his ex- 
perience was that the teaching of the 
attractive subjects increased, rather 
than diminished, the power of the 
child to learn the drier ones. He had 
even had the children instructed in 
domestic economy. He could assure 
the Committee that, so far as the City 
of Worcester was concerned, the teach- 
ing of specific subjects had been found 
the greatest aid to instruction, and had 
caused the children to throw themselves 
more eagerly into primary education. The 
hon. Member for East Gloucestershire 
(Mr. J. R. Yorke) had said that as the 
board schools were extended some other 
schools ceased to exist. He was aware 
of that fact, and he rejoiced at it. Those 
private adventure schools, in which 
those who knew nothing imparted the 
same amount of education to others, 
were the last relics of barbarism in edu- 
cation. Then it was said against the 
board schools that they were so expen- 
sive, and such a burden to the rate- 
payers. He would tell the Committee 
what had been the cost of education in 
the City of Worcester. In no year had 
the rate exceeded 2d. in the pound, al- 
though they had all the machinery of 
compulsion, and they paid their school- 
master £150 a-year and their school- 
mistress £120 a-year. He did not think 
that that was an extravagant sum for 
the ratepayers to pay. A gentleman 
whom he knew—an Inspector of schools 
in New York—had told him that he had 
a great many difficulties to encounter, 
but he had never had any difficulty 
with regard to money. He said that 
the people in the United States were 
ready to pay anything for their fellow- 
countrymen; had he stated that he 
wanted a very large sum for education, 
it would have been given him. It was 
that feeling in the American people that 
made the United States one of the most 
highly educated countries in the world. 
Until they ceased in this country to dis- 
pute about contributing towards the 
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education of their fellow-countrymen, 
they would never become what they 
ought to be—an educated people. The 
hon. Member for East Gloucestershire had 
said that ii was Communism to educate 
the people of the poorer classes. But 
if they looked to the source of the fund 
from which the board schools were 
maintained, they would find that the 
labouring classes paid a very substantial 
share. If they once came to the ques- 
tion of endowment it would be a very 
awkward matter for the higher classes 
of this country, who had systematically 
appropriated the educational endow- 
ments of the country. If he understood 
Communism aright—although he had 
never had the good fortune to know a 
Communist—he should say the best 
remedy for it was to educate the people. 
In conclusion, he must express his 
opinion, from his experience as a chair- 
man of a school board, that public 
education did not require lowering in 
any way, but, if possible, being raised 
to a still higher standard. He trusted 
that he should never hear his right hon. 
Friend the Vice President propose that 
these specific subjects should be taken 
away from the education of the country. 

An hon. Memser said, one remark 
had just been made to which he should 
like to allude. The hon. Gentleman 
had referred, in terms of condemnation, 
to the private schools of the country, 
and he hoped the attention of the De- 
partment would be turned to the exist- 
ence of those schools. He was not 


alluding to those which professed to give | ( 


secondary education, but those which 
undertook the work of elementary edu- 
cation. These had been christened by 
the Department, in 1870, ‘‘ private adven- 
ture schools;”’ and, as an Inspector, it 
had been his duty to visit a large num- 
ber of these, and he had had very con- 
siderable experience of them. He was 
well aware that where the school boards 
and the magistrates worked together, 
these private adventure schools had been 
practically extinguished ; but there were 
many other districts in which the magis- 
trates did not co-operate with the autho- 
rities, and there these schools continued 
and increased, with the result of with- 
drawing children from the inspection 
and control of the school board officials. 
This matter was strictly under the con- 
trol of the Education Department ; be- 
cause, by the Factory Acts, no child was 
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allowed to labour half-time until it had 
obtained a certificate of attendance, and 
the Inspectors had to furnish a list of 
schools which were certified as proper 
laces for the children to attend. He 
oped the Department would see 
the Inspectors in this respect performed 
their duties very carefully, and would 
see that schools were not certified unless 
they really did give a proper education. 
That might seem to be a matter of de- 
tail; but anyone who had had anything 
to do with carrying out the Education 
Act would agree with him that, wherever 
these schools existed, they did throw a 
very considerable difficulty in the way of 
education. 

Mr. Szrseant SIMON said, nobody 
could have heard the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman without a deep 
feeling of gratification. Whatever might 
have been the opinion of some hon. 
Gentlemen when the Education Act of 
1870 was passed, there could be but one 
opinion now as to its effects, and that 
was that it had been a great blessing to 
the country. Our streets alone was 
sufficient evidence. Ten years ago they 
were full of miserable, ragged children, 
in a frightfully degraded and deinoralized 
state. But now the streets were swept 
clean of these unfortunate creatures ; 
they were receiving moral training in 
our public schools. No one could wit- 
ness even that result without feeling 
that the Act was a blessing to the coun- 
try, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced and passed that measure 
Mr. W. E. Forster) deserved the lasting 
gratitude of his countrymen. They had 
heard a good deal about the increase in 
the rates, and the great amount that 
was being paid for the education of the 
poor; and it had been said that they 
had no right to interfere, and that the 
State ought not to compel the poor man 
to educate his children against his will. 
He denied that proposition. No man, 
poor or rich, had a right to bring up his 
child under circumstances which would 
consign that child to a life of misery, 
that would almost certainly cause him to 
be either a pauper or a criminal. To 
allow such a state of things was simply 
to call upon the State to support pau- 
perism and crime; and, therefore, merely 
on the ground of policy, if upon no 
higher ground, he thought it was the 
duty of the Government to step in and 
free the child from a miserable future, 
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and the State from the burden which 
would otherwise be imposed upon it. 
He desired to call the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention to one or two points 
to which his attention had been di- 
rected by the West Riding of Yorkshire 
Elementary Teachers’ Association. By 
Article 9, a school might be deprived 
of a considerable part of the grant 
when a certain percentage of children 
were not examined in Subject 4, al- 
though that was a matter over which 
the teacher had no control. That 
Article severely affected many country 
schools, especially poor ones; because if 
it were put in force, there was no en- 
couragement to the teacher to do the 
best for his pupils, and the discourage- 
ment was exceedingly injurious. He 
would, therefore, ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to see whether, when re-con- 
structing the Code, he could not amend 
this section. All the spirit of the 
speeches in that House had been to en- 
courage a good and sound education, and 
an improved moral and intellectual cul- 
ture, among the humbler classes. Any- 
thing which tended to deter, or discour- 
age, that class of education, was a 
serious injury to the class for whom the 
Act was specially intended. He had 
read also, with considerable surprise, 
the 2nd Article,"in Chapter 19, which 
restricted the teaching of subjects, like 
geography and history, to reading les- 
sons upon a scheme approved by the 
Inspector. He held that the scheme of 
education should be uniform throughout 
the country, and that the Education 
Department should prescribe the scheme, 
not directing the manner in which it 
should be carried out, and that it should 
not be left to the Inspector. If, on the 
other hand, any special branch of edu- 
cation was to be submitted to the ap- 
proval of the local Inspector, they local- 
ized, diversified, and deteriorated educa- 
tion. There would be as many systems 
of teaching as there were Inspectors; 
and, as a consequence, they might have 
the same subject taught in six or seven 
ways which were not only different in 
themselves, but of which not one, per- 
haps, was the right one. He, therefore, 
submitted that the system of instruction 
should be laid down by the Education 
Department, so that one standard might 
always be kept, and that the only duty 
of the Inspector should be to see that 
this was faithfully carried out. He ob- 
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He was old enough to remember when 
those subjects were taught only in that ~ 
way, or committed to memory ; and also 
when oral instruction in them was first 
introduced. He should never forget the 
relief it was to him, and the immense 
benefit he derived from the change. How 
could they teach a child history by read- 
ing out of a class book, or geography by 
running over a long list of names fons 
memory? The thing was simply im- 
possible. The child was disgusted in 
the first place, and learnt nothing but 
to repeat a number of facts, or names, 
by rote, without understanding the 
meaning of what he said. To a poor 
child such a system would be mere irk- 
some, profitless toil. All the informa- 
tion he got would go in at one ear and 
out atthe other. They must remember, 
also, that these children came from the 
poorer classes, whose parents were not 
competent to help them, or to give them 
instruction, and whose home life was of 
very little assistance to them in their 
work. It was an insult to common 
sense to suppose that such children as 
those could be taught by mere reading 
lessons. To children of this class es- 
pecially the teaching ought to be given 
in such a@ way as to make school as 
agreeable a place as possible—a place 
which it was partly a pleasure, as well 
as an advantage to attend. He had him- 
self witnessed the advantages of oral 
instruction ; for in some of the voluntary 
schools he had heard boys in rags tell 
upon a blank map every country in 
Europe, every mountain and river, the 
form of government, and so on. That 
was done by oral instruction, which ex- 
cited the imagination and interested the 
young mind. In the map the child saw 
a picture which interested him, and the 
instruction from it impressed his under- 
standing, and he was able to carry it 
away with him. His hon. Friend on 
his right (Sir Charles Reed) must re- 
member the misery they both went 
through when learning geography and 
history by rote, and how little they knew 
until they became really big boys, and 
learnt the matter in a different way. This 
teaching by reading was a great mis- 
take. It was thwarting the objects of 
elementary education. If their object 
was to instruct and improve the chil- 
dren, they certainly should not instruct 
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them in the way that this Article pro- 
posed. With regard to the question of 
cost, he thought they were bound to 
stand out and help the poor parents ; 
and, above all, the Ahelpless child, to ob- 
tain all the education he could, and so 
to fit him for the tasks that would fall 
upon him in his after life. For his part, 
he very much objected to confining the 
education to the ‘three R’s.” He would 
like to see an effort made to lift the 
mind of the child as high as possible ; 
and even if they could not give him a 
higher education, they could at least lay 
the groundwork of that mental training 
which might be developed when he left 
school, and which would make him an 
intelligent workman and a worthy 
member of society. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he hoped he might join in the unani- 
mous expression of opinion that they 
had heard that night, and bear his tes- 
timony to the singularly able and impar- 
tial manner in which the Estimates had 
been moved. It was not merely that the 
Vice President had handled a number 
of complicated figures with singular 
ease rm intelligence ; but he had also 
exhibited what, to his mind, was even 
more important—an impartiality which 
augured well for the remainder of his 
tenure of Office. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had dealt, at some Siaeth, with the 
present system of education. There 
were, no doubt, in that House many 
Gentlemen who were always anxious to 
save the taxpayers when they could do 
so. There was one item in connection 
with the expenditure to which he could 
not help referring. There was in exist- 
ence at present a very elaborate system 
of audit; and, no doubt, where the 
enormous sum of £3,000,000 was an- 
nually spent it was necessary that the 
accounts should be thoroughly audited. 
At the same time, the Audit Depart- 
ment might go a little too far; and he 
did, for his part, think that they went 
too far. Some few years back the 
Audit Department obtained possession of 
several rooms in the Education Office— 
space which was very much needed bythe 
Department for its own work—and, 
having established itself there, the Audit 
Office had empl yed its time in examin- 
ing very fully the . xcounts of the 23,000 
schools in the country, and of the pay- 
ments made under the Code. That 
audit was undertaken in the most 
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microscopic manner. The Audit Depart- 
ment took the schedule of a school, 
and they saw that 2s. was paid to Ann 
Jones or Tom Brown for having passed 
such and such a Standard. They then 
turned to the schedules for the 12 
months before, to see in each preceding 
year that the age was correctly stated ; 
and if, in any one case, a mistake was 
made, they insisted upon a letter being 
sent asking for the money to be repaid. 
An immense deal of annoyance was thus 
caused to managers of elementary 
schools, because they had to refund—in 
voluntary schools, at any rate—these 
sums out of their own pockets. That 
was not so important, however, as the 
cost to the taxpayer. When he was at 
the Education Office he had an Estimate 
made of the result of the operations of 
the Audit Department for the year; and 
it was calculated that this system cost 
the country £2,400 for the year 1878-9, 
and that it saved £300—that for every 
£8 the Department spent in this ridicu- 
lous system they saved the country £1. 
He had not risen, however, to speak on 
this question of audit. His object was to 
call attention to the alterations which 
had been made in the Code now lying 
on the Table of the Honse. The Vice 
President had very properly said that 
these alterations, small in themselves, 
yet indicated a certain alteration in 
policy, and that he, therefore, felt it 
only right that he should have some 
further time to consider them before 
giving them his endorsement or ap- 
proval. He would like to state what 
the origin of those alterations was. 
When he was first appointed Vice Pre- 
sident, in moving these Education Esti- 
mates, his attention was directed to the 
cost of education by no less a person 
than the present Prime Minister, who 
pressed strongly upon him that a con- 
siderable portion of the education paid 
for out of the rates had become secon- 
dary education, and that it was not fair, 
under a system of so-called elementary 
education, that this secondary education 
should be given. Those remarks were also 
endorsed by the present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, who thought that the 
Education Estimates had reached their 
proper maximum. He undertook to look 
carefully into the matter, and for the 
next 18 months he gave his attention 
continuously to that subject. During 
that time he was in constant personal 
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communication with a considerable num- 
ber of the senior Inspectors, and he took 
every opportunity that came within his 
power of informing himself as to the 

ractical effect of the present system. 

he alterations which he had now made 
in the Code were the practical outcome 
of these investigations; and in these 
alterations he was supported by the 
almost unanimous opinion of the In- 
spectors, as well as of the Education 
Department. Now, in order to tho- 
roughly understand what those altera- 
tions were, he must first enumerate them 
in detail. In the first place, there was no 
definition given of what instruction in 
an elementary school was to be, except 
that the fee paid with the child must not 
exceed 9d. per week. Certain subjects 
were compulsory—namely, reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. In addition to those 
there were three class subjects—history, 
geography, and grammar—which might 
be taught to a class ; the Inspector esti- 
mated the results by examining that 
class. The Seen who reached the 
4th Standar@* were entitled to take up 
specific subjects, and those specific sub- 
jects really formed part of a secondary 
system of education. Now, the altera- 
tions which he made in the Code were, 
first, that they accepted the arguments 
of the hon. Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock), and 
they largely extended the discretion of 
the teachers as to class subjects until, 
practically, under his Code, anything 
could be taught, provided the Inspector 
and the teacher came to some under- 
standing as to the method of instruc- 
tion. They then altered the Standard 
under which children could take up spe- 
cific subjects from the 4th to the 5th, 
and they further insisted that no fee in 
excess of 9d. should be paid to any great 
extent in any elementary school. Fur- 
ther, they insisted that no child over the 
age of 15 should remain at an elementary 
school. Those alterations might seem 
small; but they were a deliberate part 
of their policy, and he was sure the Com- 
mittee would allow him to state what 
that policy was. The first fact that 
came very prominently under his notice 
was the enormous disparity in the cost 
of education as administered by different 
school boards. For himself, personally, 
he confessed it did not weigh with him 
very much to say that elementary edu- 
cation cost very much. He believed 
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that it was absolutely essential the chil- 
dren of this country should be properly 
educated, and if that could only be done 
at a very great cost, so much the worse 
for the taxpayers. But, on the other 
hand, a certain discretion must be given 
to the Education Department to describe 
the condition under which that education 
should be carried on; and if they be- 
lieved there were defects in the eystem 
from want of regulation, or that, from 
want of regulation, extravagance was 
engendered, then it was their duty to 
restrain it. But, if they believed that 
the expenditure so incurred was positively 
harmful to the child, and that there was 
a tendency under the system of payment 
by results on which the efficiency of a 
school was mainly decided, to use the 
child simply as an instrument for adding 
to the income of the school, then it was 
their bounden duty to interfere. Some 
very remarkable figures were contained 
in the Report of the Education Depart- 
ment showing the cost of education in 
the largest school boards in the country. 
He was very glad, indeed, to see back 
again in that House the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ives (Sir Charles Reed), 
who had discharged for several years 
the very onerous duties of Chairman of 
the London School Board ; and he begged 
that hon. Gentleman to understand that 
any references he might make to the 
labours of that Board were not prompted 
by any desire to attack that body. 
The work, indeed, of the London School 
Board was almost startling in its mag- 
nitude. They had under them a number 
of schools equal to the total number of 
schools in Scotland, and they had diffi- 
culties to encounter which made a com- 
parison between their expenditure and 
that of other school boards unfair to 
some extent. He might say, also, that 
he had taken extreme cases in order to 
illustrate his argument. It would be 
found that the cost per scholar for 
average attendance, which included the 
cost of providing the necessary accom- 
modation and administration, in the 
schools of the London School Board was 
£2 15s. 2d., while in Sheffield it was 
only £1 16s., and in Hull £1 8s. 6d. 
Yet the average grant earned by 
children in these towns was—Hull, 
16s. 8d.; Sheffield, 17s. 1d.; London, 
15s. 113d. That, however, was not all. 
When they came to the cost to the rate- 
payer the disparity was still more 
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enormous, for in Hull each child edu- 
cated cost the ratepayer 4s. 4d.; in 
Sheffield, 8s. 8d.; while in London the 
cost was £1 11s. What was the cause 
of that great disparity? A little more 
investigation made it quite clear. The 
fees paid by children in London schools 
were lower than those paid in schools in 
any other part of the country, except 
Birmingham ; while the salaries paid to 
the teachers were enormously Gates 
The first proposition which he ventured, 
with some confidence, to lay down, was 
that low fees and high salaries were 
absolutely incompatible. What did low 
fees mean? That the children who 
attended these schools were of the very 
poorest class, and, consequently, were 
unable to pay high fees. But the poorer 
the children, as a rule, the sooner they 
went to work, because their parents, 
being necessitous, found it necessary to 
avail themselves, at the earliest possible 
opportunity, of the advantages of their 
children’s labour. Of all the Reports 
he had ever read on this subject—and 
he read a great many—incomparably 
the best was that entitled ‘‘ The Schools 
Inquiry Commission,’’ which was ap- 
pointed, in 1868, to inquire into secondary 
schools of all grades. The names of 
the Commissioners spoke for themselves. 
The Chairman wasthe late Lord Taunton, 
while the other Members were the pre- 
sent Lord Derby, the late Lord Lyttelton, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, the late Dr. 
Hook, the present Bishop of Exeter, 
the present Bishop of Rochester, Sir 
Thomas Acton, Mr. Edward Baines, 
and the present Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. That Commission laid down very 
clearly what was the distinction between 
elementary and secondary education. 
They said that it must be classified 
according to the length of time at which 
parents were willing to keep their child- 
ren under instruction. They next ob- 
served that education, as a direct pre- 
paration for employment, must be 
classified as that which was to stop at 
about 14; next that which would stop 
at about 16; and, thirdly, that which 
was to continue to 18 or 19; and they 
called these three classes the third, the 
second, and the first grade of education 
respectively. When a boy was not 
estimated to remain at school beyond 
14 it was useless to begin to teach him 
such subjects as required a longer time 
for their proper study ; while if he con- 
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tinued till 18 or 19 it might be con- 
venient to postpone some subjects which 
would otherwise be taught him earlier, 
and therefore the system of instruction 
followed would greatly depend upon the 
period during which that boy remained 
at school. He (Lord George Hamilton) 
did not think anybody would quarrel 
with the accuracy of that summary. 
Again, at page 95, the Commission in- 
sisted that the curriculum should be 
adapted to these terms of instruction, 
and that it was educationally a mistake 
to deal with a boy who must leave at 
14 as with a boy who could stay till 18. 
Therefore, in schools where low fees 
were paid they might observe that the 
great majority of the children would 
have to go to work early. If those 
children were taught by a number of 
teachers at very high salaries it meant 
that those teachers were competent 
to give secondary education. He be- 
lieved it was also the fact that the 
school board gave an additional salary 
of £5 to every teacher who could 
pass in one of these specific ne ag 
The results seemed to him to establish a 
friction between the teacher and the 
child. The great vice of the system of 
payment by results was that the only 
test of the efficiency of the school was 
the amount earned. The teacher, natur- 
ally enough, said to himself—‘“‘I am 
put here, and I am paid a higher salary 
than a teacher of less knowledge, in 
order that I may get the greatest pos- 
sible income for the school.”’ In conse- 
quence, he very properly tried to teach 
as many subjects as possible, in order 
to get the largest possible grant. From 
that, one or two things must ensue. The 
children either went away with a 
smattering of knowledge, which was of 
no use to them, or else the teacher was 
subjected to the strongest inducement to 
bring in at low fees children of a higher 
social class than were intended to be 
educated at the school, because only 
those children could do full justice to 
his high teaching. He was bound to 
say, so far as his own personal opinion 
went, that he was not afraid of children 
being over-educated, in the sense of 
their taking away from the school too 
much knowledge; but what he was 
afraid of was that they would be made 
instruments for increasing the income of 
the school board by superficially study- 
ing more subjects than they could 
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master. The attention of the Educa- 


tion ti, slave was called to this matter | 0 


by the Reports of several of their In- 
spectors, and in this matter there was a 
most remarkable unanimity among them. 
It was also pointed out that this ques- 
tion distinctly affected the middle class; 
because the longer a child could stop at 
school—particularly a school which had 
its income largely supplemented by the 
rates—the larger was the amount ob- 
tained from the ratepayer. The Man- 
chester School Board, which had managed 
its schools with very great success, sent 
up last year to the Science and Art De- 
partment a scheme by which they pro- 
posed to establish 160 Scholarships. 
According to a certain clause in the 
rules of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, wherever a locality subscribed £5 
to keep a child at school, and that child 
passed a certain test in science, the De- 
partment contributed £5 also. It was, 
therefore, estimated that if that demand 
of the Manchester School Board was 
complied with it would involve a cost to 
the Science and Art Department of £800. 
On the other hand, if the London School 
Board, supported as it was by so many 
munificent individuals, were to make a 
corresponding claim on the Department, 
it would have to provide annually for 
1,200 Scholarships, amounting to £6,000 
a-year. Obviously, if the children of 
the middle classes, who were now fre- 
quenting in greater numbers the ele- 
mentary schools, were allowed to com- 
pete for these prizes, the better circum- 
stances of their parents, enabling them 
to remain longer at school than the poor 
man’s child, would result finally in the 
fact that little by little all these Scholar- 
ships would be absorbed by that class, 
and the whole stream of private charity 
would become diverted from the pur- 
poses to which it ought to be devoted. 
It had sometimes been suggested that a 
social status should be imposed, and that 
children of certain position should not be 
allowed to go to elementary schools. 
He believed it would be impossible, if 
not unadvisable, to do that. Me was not 
sure that it was not a good thing to 
allow anyone’s children to go to an ele- 
mentary school. It must be remem- 
bered that compulsory education applied 
to ail children ; and it would, therefore, 
be impossible to draw a hard-and-fast 
line, and to say that the children of poor 
people who would gain the most by 
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eating them to work early should be 
bli to be kept at school while 
children of a higher social grade should 
be left free. It was these considerations 
which induced the Department to think 
that the limit of age of 18, which had 
been for some years in the Code, was too 
high, and that it would be better to im- 
pose the lower age of 15. They were 
perfectly certain that by the reduction to 
that age they would in no way whatever 
prejudice the children of the working 
classes ; but they thought, on the other 
hand, that they would enable them to 
compete on more even terms with the 
children of those above them in the 
social scale. Having imposed this limit 
of age, the next question he had to con- 
sider was what was to be taught in the 
schools. The hon. Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock) had made a very able speech 
in reply to a Motion that had been 
carried in ‘“‘another place;” but he hoped 
the Committee would not assume for a 
moment that the alterations made in the 
Code were in any way identical with that 
Motion. For his part, although he had 
a very great respect for Lord Norton, 
he could not acquiesce in his suggestions 
or his propositions. With regard to 
these specific subjects, during last year 
a very considerable number of proposi- 
tions were made to the Education De- 
partment by school boards in the North 
of England, suggesting the establish- 
ment of higher grade schools. The De- 
artment felt that it would be hardly 
air to assent to the establishment of 
those schools without endeavouring, at 
the same time, to introduce something 
like order and efficiency in the lower 
schools; and, therefore, their assent to 
each individual proposition was accom- 
panied by a certain understanding. 
Allusion had been made to the Reports 
of the Inspectors. He read them all 
himself, and had had the advantage of 
personal communication with a very con- 
siderable number of the Inspectors also. 
Now, although everyone at the Depart- 
ment must necessarily attach importance 
to the opinion of school boards and of 
any large body of teachers, yet he main- 
tained that the opinion of the Inspectors 
was entitled to greater weight. If they 
wanted to test the efficiency of any 
school they did not take the opinion of 
a teacher, but the examiner; and for 
that purpose in all great public schools, 
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whenever there was an examination of a 
subject of special interest or importance, 
an outsider was called in for that pur- 
pose. Now, the unanimity of the In- 
spectors on this subject was perfectly 
remarkable. Mr. Matthew Arnold wrote 
very strongly concerning it, and gave 
specimens of the sort of instruction 
which was carried on in the schools. 
He saw a teacher hold up an apple to 
a number of small children and instruct 
them that it was round, consisting of skin 
and pips, and was used to manufacture a 
drink called cider. Nobody could con- 
tend that instruction of that character 
developed the attention of the children. 
[An hon. Memser: I think it is very 
good.] It might be a very good de- 
finition of an apple; but he did not 
think it was a definition which entitled 
the child to 4s. out of taxes. He might 
recollect a number of names and words 
supplied to him; but it was not exactly 
that particular class of instruction for 
which it was worth while that the nation 
should pay 4s. One particular point 
upon which all the Inspectors were 
agreed was that in rural schools 
children’s education in specific subjects 
began too early. The great mass of 
the children in rural districts went out 
to work after passing the 4th Standard; 
and, being showed to take up these 
subjects in the 4th Standard, the result 
was that they passed one examination, 
earned 4s., and did nothing more. 
Therefore, his Code provided that these 
subjects should be taught in the 5th and 
6th Standards alone. Atthe same time, 
they adopted the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London, and, under the 4th 
Standard, gave very much greater choice 
to the teacher as to the class of subjects 
he might teach, and they accompanied 
that alteration by a proposal, which he 
was glad to say the Vice President had 
embodied in the Bill, to make attend- 
ance compulsory throughout the whole 
of England. He knew it was possible 
that that Bill would be opposed by a 
certain number of Members; but, as far 
as he was concerned, it had his strong 
non and he should be only too 
glad to help the Government in getting 
it passed through the House. There- 
fore, the result of the alterations in the 
Code, so far as the lower stages were 
concerned, were that they wished to 
make education cheap, compulsory, and 
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compact, while, at the same time, they 
forced every child to go through this 
course. When, however, the child had 
obtained the first stage, and had acquired 
this necessary information, they then 
considered that it would be advisable to 
establish higher grade schools for the 
limited proportion of children who, 


‘either by stopping longer, or by showing 


exceptional capacity, wished to continue 
their education in higher subjects. As 
regarded the grade schools to which 
they gave sanction, there was only one 
difference of opinion among the school 
boards. In certain localities they 
wished to establish these schools sim- 
ply for the benefit of the children 
who had passed Standard 4, while in 
other places they were of opinion that 
these schools might be attended by 
children of somewhat higher social 
standing, and that if they came as in- 
fants they should be permitted to attend 
these higher grade schools at once, pro- 
vided they paid a higher fee. The ad- 
vantages of. these higher grade schools 
might be very brieflysummed up. They 
effected economy, so far as the rate- 
payer was concerned, because the child 
was compelled to pay a sum more than 
it would pay if it attended a lower class 
elementary school. In the next place, 
they promoted efficiency by concentrat- 
ing the attention of the children taught 
upon subjects a complete mastery of 
which was absolutely essential ; and they 
also promoted emulation by making 

romotion from a lower school to a 

igher school the result of success in 
passing a standard in which the child 
was examined. Further, they benefited 
the stupid child by obtaining from him 
in these lower grade schools the more 
exclusive time and attention of the 
master. The condition in which the 
Government would be placed by reject- 
ing those proposals was that, at the pre- 
sent moment, any child could attend an 
elementary school. They were next 
going to allow those specific subjects, 
which really belonged to secondary edu- 
cation, to be continued as primary edu- 
cation, and they were going to allow 
children to remain at school until 18. 
How could the Government prevent ele- 
mentary education gradually becoming 
secondary if they once allowed these 
subjects to be taught? It would be 
absurd to say that they would only 
allow these subjects to be taught 
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provided they were taught badly. It 
might be advisable to establish a sys- 
tem of rate-supported secondary educa- 
tion; but if that were to be done, let it 
be done openly. It certainly ought not 
to be done by a side wind. He was 
quite sure the Vice President’s mind was 
open on this subject ; and, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had merely postponed 
a decision on the matter until he had 
had time to consider it, he sincerely 
hoped that when he came to move the 
Estimates next year he would arrive at 
the same opinion as his Predecessors. 
There was one difficulty which, no doubt, 
the Vice President had considered al- 
ready, and which suggested itself in 
connection with the higher grade school 
established at Sheffield. There might 
be certain cases in which there was a 
local College or a higher grade school 
established, and it might be desirable 
to pass‘ children from the elementary 
school straight through, until they had 
obtained sufficient knowledge to pass 
into this College or higher grade school. 
That was one of the objects of the 
Sheffield School Board. Now, the best 
method of meeting this, as it seemed to 
him, was to adhere to the proposition of 
alles ing no child to attend school after 
15. Assuming that there was then a 
certain number who wished to continue 
their education until they could pass 
into this College, they might allow classes 
to be established in connection with the 
Science and Art Department, and, by 
those classes, the children would earn a 
larger sum than if they had been attend- 
ing an elementary school. By this very 
obvious expedient he believed they would 
be able to avoid the difficulty which 
they would otherwise have, undoubtedly, 
to meet, of allowing children up to the 
age of 18 to attend elementary schools. 
There was one argument used to which 
great importance had been attached— 
namely, very slight cost was incurred 
in teaching these specific subjects. The 
Vice President had said that they merely 
cost £20,000. Now, that constituted his 
very objection to it. In order to obtain 
a grant of £20,000 they were putting 
an enormous strain upon every teacher 
in the United Kingdom. Every child 
they passed in these subjects obtained 
for them an increase in their salaries, 
and they all, consequently, worked for 
it. There were numberless instances of 
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the strain. Now, if by this payment 
something like £200,000 could have been 
earned, there might have been reason 
for maintaining the present system; 
but the fact that, notwithstanding the 
utmost endeavours of the teachers, only 
such a very small proportion of children 
could pass, seemed to him a conclusive 
argument in favour of his proposition. 
£20,000 did not represent the total ex- 
penditure of public money under that 
head. The expenditure of rates, in 
order to earn the grant from taxes, was 
ten-fold greater than the grant itself; 
because each manager believed that the 
efficiency of the school was regulated by 
the amount which he earned, and if he 
could earn an extra 1d. he was quite 
willing to spend 1s. for that purpose. 
That appeared to him to be wrong, and 
it was on that account that they made 
the alterations that had been made. 
Their object had been—to use an engi- 
neering expression—to make the first 
gradient of elementary education as easy 
and broad as possible, so that every 
child in England and Wales could be 
forced up it. That stage being attained, 
their object was to enable the cleverer 
children of the working classes, or 
middle classes, to pass on to higher 
gradations from that one, by means of 
Scholarships, Exhibitions or otherwise, 
and so pass on to whatever local Col- 
leges might be available. But they had 
considered that they would not be acting 
fairly to come forward and ask for a 
large sum of money in support of ele- 
mentary education, when it was quite 
possible that the money of the poorer 
would be sacrificed to that of the well- 
to-do, and the richer class would obtain 
larger contributions from the taxpayer © 
towards the education of his children. 
Those alterations which they had sug- 
gested were not casual or accidental, but 
were the result of long and deliberate 
investigation, made in the interest of the 
children themselves, and supported by 
an overwhelming mass of authoritative 
opinion. He was quite certain that the 
more these alterations were considered, 
the more would they be found to infuse 
symmetry, efficiency, and economy into 
our educational system. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he was 
much gratified at the clear way in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
Mundella) had placed before them the 
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educational condition of the country. He 
would venture to say that the speech 
they had just heard from the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) would give 
equal satisfaction to all those who felt 
an interest in our educational progress, 
and for this reason—that the noble Lord 
had distinctly disclaimed any sympathy 
with the Motion which had recently been 
made in ‘‘ another place.’’ He need not 
say that that Motion had caused great 
alarm to all those who were anxious that 
educational progress should continue. 
He was sorry that the noble Lord had 
not proceeded one step furthur, «.d ex- 
plained to the Committce how it was 
that that Motion received the support of 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon), who was his chief in the 
Department of Education under the late 
Government. The proposal of Lord 
Norton, which had received the approval 
of the noble Duke, was that the sub- 
jects taught in the 4th Schedule should 
no longer form part of the programme 
in elementary schools. He hoped that 
his right hon. Friend below him (Mr. 
Mundella) would long fill the Office that 
he then so worthily occupied ; but they 
must not forget that the time might 
come when those hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen who then sat opposite would 
again occupy the Treasury Bench; and 
he thought, therefore, that it would be 
satisfactory to the Committee and the 
country if they could know that that 
support was only a passing eccentricity 
or the part of the noble Duke, and that 
there was no intention, any more on the 
other side of the House than on that 
side, that our educational progress 
should be interfered with. He might, 
perhaps, be allowed to say one or two 
words with reference to the line of argu- 
ment of the noble Lord, by which he 
defended the alterations proposed by the 
late Government. One of those argu- 
ments was the line of distinction drawn 
between elementary and secondary edu- 
cation by the Government of which he 
formed a part. The noble Lord had 
quoted from a Report that deserved the 
greatest respect and attention—namely, 
the Report of the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission. He had quoted a passage 
which struck him (Mr. Samuelson) most 
forcibly. The noble Lord had said that 
in those cases where children at an early 
age left school the proper course of in- 
struction would be the same in kind, 
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but not in extent, as that for those 
who remained longer. But what was 
the statement of those gentlemen? It 
was to the effect that in those cases in 
which children were not kept at school 
to a late age, the instruction in the 
same subjects shovld be begun earlier ; 
whereas it might Le deferred, in the case 
of those who remained, until such an age 
as 18. That was exactly what was being 
done. Children who left earlier had thus 
the opportunity of being instructed in 
subjects which, otherwise, would not be 
acquired at all by them. The noble 
Lord had referred to the Inspectors’ Re- 
ports as being adverse. He (Mr. Samuel- 
son) had read those Inspectors’ Reports; 
and, with the exception of one, he had 
not found any who recommended that 
the subjects in the Scaedule should be no 
longer taught. It was true that they com- 
plained of the way in which the subjects 
were taught. But the fact was that, in 
many cases, the teachers themselves were 
strange to the subjects. It struck him 
that what was happening in that matter 
was similar to what occurred with ele- 
mentary science teaching under the 
Science and Art Department in former 
times. He himself was one of those who 
called attention to what he was afraid 
was mere cram going on in those science 
classes. But let them look at what 
those classes were 10 years ago and 
now. They had improved year by 
year, until they found that, at the pre- 
sent time, the pupils were really receiv- 
ing a sound elementary scientific educa- 
tion. He would venture to say that, in 
process of time, that which had occurred 
in regard to those science and art classes 
would also occur with the elementary 
schools; and he further believed that 
the teaching in those elementary schools 
would be of the greatest value, as a pre- 
paration for those science classes. His 
right hon. ‘Friend the Vice President of 
the Council had stated that he was sorry 
that the night schools were not flourish- 
ing ; but they now had the night schools 
of science ard art, and if pupils were 
properly prepared in the elementary 
schools they could carry the system for- 
ward until there should be scarcely a 
working man or woman but would have 
the opportunity of acquiring sound ele- 
mentary instruction in science and art. 
With regard to pupil teachers, the noble 
Lord had referred to the Report of 
last year on that subject, and had given 
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them a quotation. All that he could 
say was, that if an Inspector knew that 
the children were instructed in the way 
he had mentioned it was his business 
not to pass them. Were the Inspectors 
chosen from the best class of men? 
Would not the best men be those who 
would bring a large amount of expe- 
rience in elementary teaching? Would 
it not be well to allow the higher ele- 
mentary schoolmasters to proceed to the 
office of Inspector? Such a prospect 
would induce many men to enter into 
the profession who refused to do so now, 
because there was no higher appoint- 
ment than that of schoolmaster to which 
they could aspire. He thought that the 
question of inspection had hardly yet re- 
ceived the amount of attention it de- 
served, either from his right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council or the 
noble Lord who had preceded him in 
Office. He wished to ask a question; 
but he did not know whether he ought 
to apply to the right hon. Gentleman or 
the noble Lord. It appeared from the 
Report that 29 Inspectors were un- 
attached. He should like to know the 
meaning of that. He wished also to ask 
one other question with regard to that. 
He found that of those 29 six had 
been appointed in the month of May 
last. He wished to ask why there was 
such urgency in the month of May, when 
certain events were going forward which 
it was not necessary for him to allude 
to? Why was it necessary that those 
gentlemen should be appointed, and 
those appointments made? He thought 
the Committee were entitled to some ex- 
planation with regard to that matter. 
The noble Lord, in a recent speech, had 
said something about great social forces 
gravitating towards Conservatism. He 
should like to ask whether that was one 
of the great social forces? With regard 
to the question whether they could be 
sure that too much time was not devoted 
to instruction in special subjects to the 
injury of the ordinary subjects —he 
meant the ‘‘three R’s”—he thought one 
fact ought to be borne in mind, that 
unless there be 75 per cent of passes in 
those three subjects, no payment could 
be made for the higher ones. He found 
a suggestion made by some Inspectors, 
with which he was disposed to coincide, 
which was that no claim should be al- 
lowed in —— of special subjects 
unless the child had passed in all 
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the elementary subjects. He believed 
that to be a matter worthy of con- 
sideration. He wished to say one 
word, before he sat down, with regard 
to pupil teachers. Some time since he 
had called attention to the subject, and 
had recommended that the school boards 
of iarge towns should have the power to 
establish Training Colleges. For his 
own part, he was of opinion that the 
whole system of pupil teachers required 
to be radically altered. His right hon. 
Friend had spoken approvingly of making 
alterations as regarded the limit of the 
number of pupil teachers. He would 
rather have heard him say that the 
number of pupil teachers should not be 
limited, but that the manager of the 
school should have the power of en- 
gaging as many as he pleased; but 
that, if the number was increased, they 
should be employed only part of the day 
in teaching, instead of being, as now, 
on duty the whole day, and fagged out 
in the evening, when they had still their 
own lessons to prepare. He believed 
that a system of half-time for pupil 
teachers would work well, especially in 
combination with the establishment of 
day schools in the larger towns. There 
could be no doubt that if they wanted 
children to be well taught they must 
place them under the care of competent 
teachers. That led him to a remark 
which he understood the noble Lord to 
have made, but which he thought was 
a mistake, that the lowest grade child- 
ren should have the least competent 
teachers. On the contrary, they ought, 
he believed, to have the very highest 
class of teachers. He remembered visit- 
ing some schools in Wurtemburg, one 
of those parts of Germany where educa- 
tion had made as great progress as, 
probably, in any. Speaking with the 
Minister of Education there upon that 
subject, he said that they sent the best 
masters into the rural districts, where 
the children remained the shortest time 
at school. Wherever there was ignor- 
ance they wanted the best men in order 
to cope successfully with it. He did not 
think it possible that the pupil teacher 
system, as it existed at present, could be 
justified or maintained; and he was glad 
to see that the London School Board had 
at length been allowed by the Educa- 
tion Department to adopt a system by 
which pupil teachers were to have the 
benefit of combined instruction under 
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the most competent masters. Nothing 
short of a great change in our system of 
instruction would ever place the educa- 
tion of this country in the position in 
which he hoped before long to see it. 
The hon. Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) had referred to 
the burden of payment for elementary 
education. But the education which was 
provided at the public expense was paid 
for by the taxpayers and ratepayers ; 
and who were they, if not the people 
who were deriving—or who might, if 
they chose, derive—the advantages of a 
system of national education? He could 
not see why the present system should 
not be acceptable to all classes in the 
country. ith regard to what was said 
by the noble Lord (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) as to the disadvantage under which 
the poorer children laboured from the 
standard of education being raised in 
the schools, he would not repeat what 
had been already said by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Mundella) in reference to 
the success of the poor children at Man- 
chester. Out of 72 admitted into the 
Manchester Grammar School, 62 had 
come, by competition, from the elemen- 
tary schools. He should like to refer to 
a remark of an Inspector, who was one 
of the ablest they had, to whom his 
right hon. Friend had already referred 
—Mr. Aldis. In his Report from York- 
shire, page 217 of the present year’s Re- 
port, he said— 

**The chief hope of future progress must be 

by the middle classes sending their children to 
the elementary schools. The evil of the pre- 
sent system was that those children were not at 
present sent. He believed that the best plan 
was for boys and girls to attend school together, 
am for the middle and upper classes to attend 
also. 
Nothing could be more in favour of a 
high standard of instruction in our ele- 
mentary schools than that Report of one 
of the ablest Inspectors. In conclusion, 
he would only say that he had perfect 
confidence so long as his right hon. 
Friend remained at the head, or was one 
of the chief directors of the elementary 
education in this country. So long as 
he occupied his present Office, he was 
assured that there was no cause to fear 
that there would be any cessation of 
progress in the elementary education of 
the country. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I must 
thank the Vice President for the speech 
with which he opened this discussion, 
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the spirit and scope of which justify the 
confidence felt by the country at the ap- 
pointment of the right hon. Gentleman 
to his present Office. I trust, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman will be a 
little more decided in his assurance that 
the specific subjects known as the 4th 
Schedule shall not be removed from the 
course of education given in our elemen- 
tary schools. The teaching of these 
specfic subjects, 10 in number — in- 
cluding mechanics, botany, domestic 
economy, French, German, &c.—has 
hitherto been open to children in the 
4th, 5th, and 6th Standards. The late 
Government, in the Revised Code issued 
early in the year, made a backward step 
in our national education by removing 
these subjects from the 4th Standard, 
and allowing them to be taught only in 
the 5th and 6th Standards. Now, there 
are only about half the number of chil- 
dren in the 5th Standard that there are 
in the 4th, because the great majority 
leave school for work after they have 
passed the 4th Standard. It will be, 
therefore, seen what a large number of 
the poorer and working classes would 
by this alteration have to leave school 
deprived of all education in thase specific 
subjects. The Vice President deserves 
the thanks of the country and of the 
working classes especially for the higher 
and wider view he has taken of elemen- 
tary education, and for the promptitude 
with which he has restored the Code to 
its original form. It is true that the 
late Government allowed these specific 
subjects to be taken as class subjects ; 
but this isa mere delusion. Only two 
class subjects are allowed to be taken, 
and as these would be almost certainly 
grammar and geography, or history, the 
teaching of other subjects would be ren- 
dered impossible. Besides, it is almost 
useless to attempt to teach science by 
means of mere reading lessons in classes. 
When taught as a specific subject each 
child is individually examined in the 
subject taken up, and fair results are 
likely to be obtained. Now, Sir, in 
reading the discussion outside the 
House one might conclude that a child 
is crammed with the whole or the 
greater number of these 10 higher sub- 
jects. The fact is that only two are al- 
lowed to be taken by a child in the 4th, 
5th, or 6th Standard, and three by a child 
above the 6th Standard. But we are now 
threatened with an agitation led by a 
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noble Lord (Lord Norton) to abolish 
the 4th Schedule altogether. The noble 
Lord has successfully carried a Motion 
to this effect in ‘another place.”’ One 
reason given for this abolition is that 
as children can earn a grant of 4s. per 
annum for each of these higher subjects, 
therefore teachers neglect the teaching 
of the ‘three R’s”’ in their anxiety to 
earn the higher grant. So far from this 
being the case, the teaching of the 
specific subjects is a direct incentive to 
the teaching of the ‘‘three R’s.” No 
payments can be made for these higher 
subjects unless the school throughout 
can pass 75 per cent of its children in 
the ‘‘ three R’s”’ in the Standards; and 
it is found, as a matter of fact, that 
those schools which are most successful 
in teaching the specific subjects are also 
most successful in teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The second 
reason given for abolishing the 4th 
Schedule is that it is unfair to give 
secondary education at the expense of 
rates and taxes raised for the purpose of 
elementary teaching. Now, Sir, who is 
to define what is elementary education ? 
The Act of 1870 does not doso. The 
Revised Code conveniently defines an 
elementary school as ‘‘ a school in which 
elementary education is the principal 
part of the instruction given.” The fact 
is, our ideas of elementary education 
will increase as our ideas of education 
generally extend and deepen. The 
most highly taught man in our midst, 
if he will judge what he knows by what 
he does not know, will find that his 
knowledge is of a very rudimentary 
character. With the permission of the 
Committee I would venture on a defini- 
tion of the elementary education to be 
given in our public schools, and I would 
ask the Department to accept it. I 
would define elementary education as 
being the best possible education that 
can be given under certain special cir- 
cumstances. There are two limits to it, 
natural and self-acting ones. One is 
the capacity of the child for learning, 
the other the number of years during 
which his necessities will enable him to 
remain at school. The noble Lord has 
quoted Birmingham as a place where a 
state of things exists which makes it 
quite inexcusable that what he calls 
secondary education should be given in 
the elementary schools. Now, Sir, let 
us look at this model condition of things 
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which is to warrant the abolition of the 
teaching of higher subjects. In Bir- 
mingham we have an endowed school 
with an income of about £20,000. For 
three centuries this school has been free; 
but through the action of a self-elected 
Board of Governors the benefits of the 
school have been confined mainly to the 
middle and upper classes. The ,oorest 
children, with equal rights and greater 
need, have received no share in the 
blessings of this magnificent foundation. 
Recently, under the Endowed Schools 
Act, fees have been imposed, and the 
school is no longer free. So that now, 
when the cleverest of the’ poorer chil- 
dren could take advantage of the higher 
education given in the school, the fees 
form an effectual barrier to their en- 
trance. Asa Governor of the school I 
have, in the interests of the poorer chil- 
dren, contended against this short- 
sighted policy. It is true there are 
about 30 free Scholarships per annum 
to the middle school; but, as these are 
open to all comers, the children of the 
elementary schools have but small 
chance in obtaining them. But sup- 
pose there were sufficient free Scholar- 
ships for all the clever children, 
which are about 1 or 2 per cent of 
those in the common schools, what is to 
become of the 98 or 99 per cent who are 
left? According to the contention of 
the noble Lord they are to be turned 
adrift with the merest rudimentary teach- 
ing. Now, Sir, I am not arguing against 
secondary teaching. Create your schools 
by all means of the 3rd, 2nd, and Ist 
grade, as recommended by the Schools 
Inquiry Commission (they do not yet 
exist), make them as complete as pos- 
sible, and draft your clever children into 
them ; but do not touch or impair the 
sound, solid education given in our ele- 
mentary schools. I am more anxious 
for the education of the average child, 
of the great mass of the children of the 
people, than I am for that of the few 
clever children. I want a whole people 
comfortably educated, not simply a few 
to be highly educated and the rest to be 
consigned to comparative ignorance, or 
only to the knowledge of the ‘‘three R’s.”’ 
It has been stated by noble Lords that 
since the Act of 1870 has been in force 
plough boys have been scarce, plain 
needlework cannot be got, that weeds 
are overgrowing the land, and that it is 
of no use teaching working lads Latin, 
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&c. Sir, it is too late to use such argu- 
ments as these. Noble Lords are reckon- 
ing without their hosts. The common 
school has taken root in England. The 
people have adopted it, having found 
out that all their best hopes are bound 
up in it. They submit to compulsion 
for it. They are content to be taxed for 
it, and will never allow a backward step 
to be taken with respect to it. It appears 
to me that all the arguments used on the 
other side tend not to the removal of 
these higher subjects, but to show the 
necessity for improvements in the 
methods of teaching them—for im- 
proved arrangements—so that the best 
use might be made of the limited time 
which the majority of children can spend 
in the school. With this view I would 
urge the abolition, as quickly as possible, 
of the system of pupil teachers and paid 
monitors — children teaching children, 
wasting precious time—a system as 
wasteful as it is expensive. Efficient 
adult teachers would cost more, no doubt; 
but, judged by results, they would be 
found far more economical than the pre- 
sent system. Another reason given for 
the withdrawal of these higher subjects 
from our elementary schools is that this 
teaching is worthless, that it is a mere 
cramming the children with names, and 
with useless information soon to be for- 
gotten. This is not so; on the contrary, 
this teaching, elementary as it is, gives 
the child a taste for some particular study 
in science or language which, in many 
cases, is continued and carried to a valu- 
able point in after life. As Chairman 
for many years of the Birmingham Free 
Libraries Committee, I have watched 
with much interest and pleasure the 
effects of this teaching on the number of 
the readers, and on the character of the 
books read. In our Reference Library 
I find that 68,000 volumes, or more than 
40 per cent of our annual issue, are 
given out to young persons from 14 to 
20 years of age, the majority of whom 
we may presume have passed through 
our public schools. While in 1870 only 
124 per cent of this issue were books of 
art, science, and natural history, in 1877 
above 274 per cent were books of this 
kind ; and our last returns, unfortunately 
burnt, showed a still larger increase. 
Standing in our libraries a few nights 
ago, I noticed the books in demand by 
the young persons of the working classes 
then present. I will just give two or 
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three as a sample :—A working jeweller, 
aged 17, Buckmaster’s Jnorganic Che- 
mistry ; a glassblower, aged 19, Animal 
Physiology ; a brush maker, 20, British 
Entomology, &c., &. Now, Sir, I do 
not want to draw any positive conclu- 
sions from these facts; but it is interest- 
ing and gratifying to know that the 
young people who formerly constituted 
our difficult, if not our dangerous, classes, 
are now so well employed. This read- 
ing and this study are the direct results 
of the teaching of higher subjects in our 
schools, which teaching it is now con- 
tended should be withdrawn. It must 
be for the welfare of the country that 
such teaching should be continued and 
very widely extended. It is important 
that our girls in elementary schools 
should know something of physiology 
and domestic economy. It is in the in- 
terest of our national industries generally 
that children who are to be workmen 
should know something of these specific 
subjects. Besides this—and, as I think, 
above this—such studies tend to increase 
the health, happiness, and enjoyments 
of the people. They give a lad an in- 
terest in something outside himself. 
They give him some knowiedge of the 
natural objects around him and above 
him, and awaken some perception of his 
relations to those objects; and, generally, 
by developing his intelligence, enable 
him to perform in a better manner those 
duties in life, of whatsoever nature, to 
which he may happen to be called. I 
trust this discussion will settle the lines 
on which our national education is to 
run; for these sudden and radical 
changes, made quietly by the revision of 
the Code, must tend to unsettle, not only 
the children, but the able body of 
teachers who are to be considered in 
this matter. It is impossible that we 
can be engaged on a greater subject 
than that of the education of the people. 
We may _ Savings Banks Bills, or 
Licensing Laws, for the encouragement 
of thrift and morality ; but I venture to 
say that it is in the full and rapid de- 
velopment of our public schools—by 
creating self-help and self-respect among 
the people—that our main hope of per- 
manent improvement lies. I am more 
and more convinced that to sound 
national education we must mainly, if 
not wholly, rely for the solution of those 
social problems—including drunkenness, 
crime, and pauperism—which cause such 
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anxiety to ail who have the welfare of 
the people at heart, and who firmly 
believe that the most backward and de- 
graded of our fellow men will do better 
in the measure that they are taught 
better. Therefore, and in conclusion, I 
earnestly hope that the Government will 
yield to no pressure, will listen to no 
advice, either to lower the quality or to 
lessen the range of our national educa- 
tion. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT complimented the 
hon. Member on the very interesting 
speech which he had just delivered. It 
must commend itself to the general feel- 
ing of the Committee; and, for his part, 
he could cordially agree in the tone and 
spirit of those remarks. They were all 
agreed in the desirability of giving every 
possible facility for the advancement of 
knowledge towards its highest goal; and 
the real issue between them, so far as 
there was any issue at all, was in what 
way they could obtain the best result. 
They were all agreed that, if it was pos- 
sible, every person should have the 
power to rise to the highest intellectual 
distinction; and they were not without 
examples in the past that that had been 
done, and was at the present time being 
done. But what they had to consider in 
regard to elementary education, as pre- 
sented to them by the Vice President in 
his Estimates, was whether this higher 
form of education was to be a necessary 
part of the elementary education of the 
country. With all respect for those who 
had taken rather a sanguine view of the 
matter, he must call attention to first 
principles. The object of their elemen- 
tary education should be to lay founda- 
tions deep and strong upon which the 
wise builders who came after them could 
erect a fair and substantial building. 
Unless they spent time and labour upon 
those foundations they would never be 
able to attain the result at which they 
aimed, and they would never be able to 
raise a beautiful superstructure here- 
after. He was fortified in this opinion 
by the fact that a difficulty had not in- 
frequently been found even among per- 
sons who presented themselves for exa- 
mination at the Training Colleges. 
Many of the persons who came to be 
examined were in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, because they had not themselves 
got the foundation upon which they 
wanted to build; and, so far from being 
qualified to instruct, they were behind- 
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hand in the very elements of education. 
Again, those who knew their Universi- 
ties knew that young men often came up 
there very ill-prepared in the foundations 
of the classical languages, suffering from 
what the Bishop of Exeter, himself a 
high authority on education, had called 
‘systematic smattering.” He could not 
help thinking that they might draw the 
same illustration from the work of those 
who built the houses of the last 30 or 40 
years. Those people were too anxious to 
obtain cheap and rapid results, and they 
did not sufficiently attend to laying the 
foundations. He was not going into the 
question of the merits of the two Codes 
as argued by his noble Friend; but as 
reference had been made to the opinions 
of the Inspectors on this point, he 
thought it was only just that one or two 
words should be said with reference to 
them. They must remember that these 
Inspectors were persons naturally inte- 
rested in higher class education; that 
they were themselves men of high cul- 
ture, and that their sympathies would 
always be with the best education. The 
Reports of the Inspectors contained 
warnings on this subject. Mr. Bernays, 
of the Durham district, who was a first- 
rate authority on this subject, said that 
specific subjects ought not to be attempted 
except in schools where there was a large 
staff of efficient teachers. He quoted 
that remark, because it, to some extent, 
applied to the speech they had just heard 
from the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Collings), who was himself a distin- 
guished member of the Birmingham 
School Board. The schools of that board, 
and ordinary rural schools, were very 
different things. He(Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
lived in a community which had a high 
opinion of itself, and, perhaps, rightly ; 
but it was not possible to apply the same 
rule to'a town where the people lived at 
high pressure physically, morally, and 
intellectually, and to the average country 
school. It must be remembered that the 
average intelligence in the country was 
not high, and it did not at all follow, 
because these things could be taught in 
Birmingham, that they could be taught 
equally well in the country. Now, again, 
what did Mr. Oolville—Shrewsbury dis- 
trict—say ?— 

“Qn the whole, I think the teachers have 
been attempting too much in this direction. In 
many schools the time given to these extra sub- 
jects could ill be spared, and the bare smatter- 
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ing of sciences acquired by the few has been 
poor compensation for the ignorance of the many 
in more rudimentary matters.”’ 


That was an instance in exact proof of 
what he was complaining of—that the 
foundations were neglected while they 
reared the superstructure. Mr. King, 
Truro district, said— 

‘* The specific subjects of instruction are sel- 
dom taught, and still less frequently with any 
useful results. The special subjects should be 
confined to Standards 5 and 6, and further con- 
fined to children who had passed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic.’’ 


Mr. Moncrieff, Bristol district, a well- 
known and honoured Inspector, said— 

“‘T should like to say a few words on the 
subjects of the 4th Schedule. As far asmy own 
district is concerned, I might safely leave it 
alone. The science subjects have nearly disap- 
peared, and I am glad of it; because in the 
way in which they were generally taught the 
time spent on them seemed to me to be abso- 
lutely wasted. Yet I cannot but feel that as 
our general education advances most of these 
subjects ought somehow to find a place in any 
complete system.” 


That was, no doubt, very strong lan- 
guage; but it seemed to him to be jus- 
tified. He was not going to say that 
these specific subjects ought not to be 
attempted; but what he did say was, 
that they should not attempt too much 
by unduly encouraging this kind of 
teaching in their elementary schools. 
He did not object to it at Birmingham 
and other large towns, where schools 
could be graded; but in the country he 
maintained it was a different matter. 
He would next like to call the attention 
of the Committee to a Petition presented 
to that House from the General Asso- 
ciation of Church School Managers and 
Teachers, in which they urged that much 
would be done to encourage education by 
extending the principle already recog- 
nized in honour certificates in granting 
to children of the labouring classes Scho- 
larships in secondary schools. That 
seemed to him a very sound principle, 
for if these children were granted Scho- 
larships in secondary schools there 
would be time there to teach them sub- 
jects which they could not undertake in 
elementary schools. Another important 
reason for urging his views upon the 
Committee was that if they were to 
teach these specific subjects throughout 
the country in their elementary schools, 
they must necessarily cast a great bur- 
den upon the teachers. He believed 
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that they were putting upon these young 
people a pressure which they would not 
be able to bear; and he was sure that 
in that opinion he should be confirmed 
by clergy, school managers, and others 
who were acquainted with the subject. 
The result of putting such an undue 
pressure and strain upon these young 
minds and bodies would be that they 
would be compelled to import into the 
schools a weak and half-nurtured class 
of teachers not fit for the work which 
they would have to do. If strained in 
this way, these young people would have 
to complete an undue amount of work 
before they came to the schools as 
teachers, and they would not be in a 
condition of mind and body which would 
enable them to educate the children in 
the way that was desired. He hoped 
that in the remarks he had made he had 
not left the impression that he was pre- 
judiced against the teaching of these 
subjects. It would be absurd to grudge 
any single individual the opportunity of 
obtaining a higher education; but let 
them not speak of elementary education 
in one breath, and say, in the next, that 
it was not to be elementary. There had 
been, he thought, a little want of con- 
sideration shown to the taxpayers of this 
country. The hon. Member who had 
last spoken said that the taxpayers 
would be willing to pay any amount for 
education. No doubt, there were some 
of them who were willing to pay for the 
acquirement by their children of more 
than merely elementary education, and 
he honoured them for their willingness. 
They should not, however, forget that a 
day would nevercome when they would not 
have hewers of wood and drawers of water 
amongst them. They were, therefore, 
throwing upon the ratepayers the burden 
of educating these persons for something 
to which they, perhaps, wished them to 
attain, but which most of them would 
not have the opportunity of obtaining. 
He thought that it would be better, as a 
general rule, to give them a sound ele- 
mentary education, which would fit them 
for the position they would occupy, 
ample provision being made for the 
few to rise to greater heights of know- 
ledge. There was as much difference 
between a sound and an unsound ele- 
mentary education as between a sound 
and an unsound classical education. In 
conclusion, he had pleasure in joining 
in the chorus of congratulation with re- 
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spect to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council, who had opened the discussion. 
It was very gratifying to him that there 
had been so candid a recognition of the 
oenefits the voluntary system had ren- 
dered to the country. With regard to 
the expense of the voluntary schools, he 
might say that the voluntary schools 
were cheaper even in London than the 
board schools, and those who had long 
supported them ought not to be dissatis- 
fied when they found the result of their 
labours appreciated by those in autho- 
rity. If they (the Opposition) could 
render any assistance to the right hon. 
Gentleman in maintaining a high rate 
of elementary education in the country 
he might at all times command their 
services. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he had 
rarely listened to a debate which was, 
on the whole, so instructive and so inte- 
resting. He wished to say a word or 
two in reply to what had fallen from the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock), 
who took the view that there ought to 
be secondary schools, and that they 
should keep the other schools purely for 
elementary education. He wanted to 
know where the children of the rural 
districts would get their education if 
that were the case? Where were they 
to take their children in the rural dis- 
tricts to obtain their higher education, 
and who was to pay the costs of their 
maintenance while at those schools? It 
seemed to him that the proper course 
was to give the best education they 
could at the schools of the country, where 
the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water would go, and afterwards to allow 
those who could obtain a higher educa- 
tion to do it for themselves. During 
the course of the discussion, fear 
had been expressed lest the middle 
classes should crowd into the elementary 
schools, instead of leaving them to the 
working classes. He was afraid that he 
should never live to see the day when 
the middle classes would so far forget 
their class prejudices as to send their 
children to the elementary schools of 
the country. He had looked into the 
subject carefully, in order to see how 
far the middle classes were sending their 
children to those schools. He could, 
however, find no evidence of anything 
of the kind. The small shopkeeper and 
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the poor clerk might sometimes send 
their children to the elementary schools; 
but the poor clerk was often worse off 
in circumstances than the artizan, and 
as he contributed largely to the educa- 
tion rate it was right that he should 
avail himself of it so far as he possibly 
could. He had been appealed to to be 
more definite in his preference for 
specific subjects. He did not know that 
he could be more definite than at pre- 
sent; but he might say that if he found 
instruction in the specific subjects inter- 
fering with thoroughness of teaching in 
the more elementary subjects, he should 
feel it his duty at once to modify the 
system. It was possible, perhaps, that 
the number of specific subjects might 
be somewhat modified, and to enact that 
they should be taught in certain Stan- 
dards. But these were matters of de- 
tail, and required very careful considera- 
tion. He had not, however, the slightest 
intention of abolishing these specific 
subjects, under any circumstances what- 
ever. No one would ever dream of it. 
It had been said that they might have 
very efficient class education; but that 
education in the specific subjects was 
likely to lead to the neglect of the more 
elementary subjects. He would remind 
the Committee that they must teach 
elementary subjects as they could be 
best taught. The Scotch were the best 
educated people that they had in this 
country, and they were taught 10 times 
more specific subjects than the English 
people. If, therefore, they began by re- 
ducing specific subjects, they must begin 
by doing so in Scotland. Were they to 
do that, they would, doubtless, have a 
demand for Home Rule for Scotland. 
So far from the Scottish people wishing 
anything of that kind, Scottish deputa- 
tions had pressed upon him the necessity 
of making their education higher and 
more complete than it was at present. 
He trusted that the English people 
would emulate the Scotch. He was 
glad to have the support of the noble 
Lord on this as on other occasions. 
The noble Lord had made a most able 
speech, and he was glad that what he 
proposed met with his approval. With 
respect to the cost of education given 
by the different school boards, he might 
say that he was no advocate for extrava- 
gance on the part of school boards. He 
objected to unnecessary expenditure in 
education, as much because it tended to 
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make education unpopular as for any- 
thing else; and he thought that the 
school boards would do well to be as 
moderate as possible in their expendi- 
ture, out of regard to the interest of 
education itself. He could assure the 
noble Lord that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that in some of their large towns 
there should be low feed schools. To 
take the case of that great Metropolis, 
they found it impossible to examine into 
the individual circumstances of every 
child in a population of between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000. Therefore, unless they 
had low fees, they would not, perhaps, 
be able to get any at all. The hon. 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Mr. 
J. R. Yorke) had said that the rate-paid 
instruction ought to be given on the 
same principle as out-door relief was 
given. In his(Mr. Mundella’s) opinion, 
there was nothing, if there was any- 
thing which would make education re- 
pugnant to the people of this country, 
than to make it a pauper education. 
Whether they gave a generous, or whe- 
ther they gave a miserable, education, 
they would require the same schools and 
the same teachers, and the cost would 
be nearly the same. He trusted that 
they would always give as good and as 
thorough an education as they could 
from their sense of duty and respect to 
their fellow-countrymen. After the in- 
teresting discussion that they had had, 
he trusted that the Committee would 
now pass the Vote. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that the fact of certain Inspectors being 
appointed just before the late Education 
Department went out of Office was due 
to parsimony on the part of the Treasury. 
The Inspectors ought to have been ap- 
pointed much earlier than they were, 
the application for their appointment 
having been made in December 1879. 

Mr. COOPE said, that elementary 
schools in the Eastern part of London, 
with the management of which he had 
been connected, had received very 
favourable Reports from the Education 
Department. He could not help think- 
ing that it had been forgotten how very 
much had been done for education by 
means of the revival of the grammar 
schools throughout the country. They 
supplied that education which was called 
elementary; but he feared that there 
was great danger of their over-edu- 
cating what were called the labouring 
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ing classes. To illustrate what he meant, 
he would mention that a page boy who 
had been brought up in one of the ele- 
mentary schools was desired by his 
master to carry up the coals. In reply 
to that request the boy said—‘‘ How can 
you expect that I shouid do so, consider- 
ing the education I have received?” It 
seemed to him that that remark of the 
page boy illustrated the objection to 
over-educating those who might fairly 
be called upon to do domestic work. He 
thought that introducing all the different 
subjects which were included in Schedule 
4 would make them go very much beyond 
what was originally intended in the ele- 
mentary education of the country. There 
was one subject in domestic economy to 
which he would venture to call the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President. It was that of cooking. 
That subject ought to be encouraged ; 
but, at present, it received no grant 
whatever from the Department. If many 
of the subjects now taught were omitted 
in a great measure from the elementary 
schools, he thought the school education 
would be carried on much better, so far 
as regarded reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, the three subjects to which ele- 
mentary education cught to be directed. 
When other subjects were taught it 
only led to disturbance in the minds of 
children. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £179,768, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1881, forthe Salaries and 
Expenses of the Science and Art Department, 
and of the Establishments connected there- 
with.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that he should, first of all, like to know 
whether the defalcations of Mr. Simpkins 
at South Kensington had yet been en- 
tirely made up? He believed that by 
an official letter, dated the 5th of Sep- 
tember last, it was shown that a balance 
of £383,000 was still outstanding. He 
thought that the Committee would like 
to know how the matter had been finally 
settled. With regard to the question of 
opening Museums on Sundays, perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would give the 
Committee some information. He also 
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wished to ask a question with reference 
to the sums paid for prizes, &c., to en- 
courage instruction in art. It seemed 
that in England and Wales the sum 
spent was £68,519; in Scotland, £8,330 ; 
while in Ireland £1,201 was spent. It 
was not at all astonishing that prizes 
no greater than £1,201 were secured by 
students in Ireland against £68,000 in 
England and Wales, when they found 
on page 303 that whereas there were 181 
science schools in Nngland against 127 
in Scotland, there were four Training 
Colleges in Scotland and one in Ireland. 
He should like to draw attention to that 
fact. It seemed to him unfair that Eng- 
land and Wales should have 33 Training 
Colleges, Scotland four, and that Ireland 
should be left without any Training 
College at all. The lasi point to which he 
wished to draw the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council was with regard to what he 
must think was a mistake in the ac- 
counts. On page 304 it was stated that 
one of the officials was paid a salary 
which increased yearly by an annnal in- 
crement of £25; but, according to the 
Estimates, he was this year paid £24 
more than he had any right to receive, 
judging by the salary paid him last year. 
Mr. MUNDELLA said, that with re- 
gard to the defalcations which had been 
mentioned, and which took place 12 
years ago, a small amount would be 
carried forward this year against that 
account ; but that matter did not appear 
upon the Vote now before the Committee. 
With regard to the science prizes for 
students, if the amount taken by stu- 
dents from Ireland was small, as com- 
ae with that taken by students from 
cotland and England, he could only 
assure the hon. Member that it would 
give him very great pleasure, when he 
next had the honour to move the Esti- 
mates, to move for an increased Vote for 
Ireland. It was no fault of the Depart- 
ment that these schools had not been 
established in Ireland. The same en- 
couragement was given in Ireland as 
was given in the other countries; and 
he could only assure the hon. Member 
that it was from no fault of the Govern- 
ment that as much advantage was not 
taken of the instruction in Ireland as in 
the other countries. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
there were sch»o.s in Ireland, but no 
art Training Colleges. 
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Mrz. MUNDELLA said, that the 
Training Colleges did not come under 
that Vote. With respect to the reason 
why there were no Training Colleges in 
Ireland while they existed in England, 
he must refer the hon. Member to his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. Doubtless, he would be 
able to give him a satisfactory answer. 
The growth of art teaching in England 
was atapr gious rate. 

Mr. A. ». SULLIVAN said, that 
what they condemned in the art teach- 
ing of Ireland was the system. For 
seven Sessions he had been calling at- 
tention to the fact that the system in 
Ireland had fairly broken down. Why 
was it that more money was not taken 
for prizes in Ireland? The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he would be most 
happy to move an increased Vote for the 
prizes won by Irish art students. They 
had no doubt of that; but the reason 
why the students could not take these 
prizes was because of the centralizing 
system of South Kensington. They had 
never ceased to condemn that system, 
which had grasped at retaining in its 
hands the whole of the art education of 
the country. Five years ago he had 
asked that this art education of the 
youth of Ireland should be put under 
an Irish Board, composed of noblemen 
and gentlemen connected with Ireland 
—such as the Duke of Leinster and Sir 
Arthur Guinness—and at the time he was 
able to name some six noblemen iden- 
tified with art education in Ireland who 
would have popularized it, and not leave 
the matter under the mismanagement 
of South Kensington. He should never 
cease to protest against the centralizing 
efforts of that over-gorged institution, 
which was doing a vast amount of work 
in this country, doubtless because it 
could not help it, but was not doing 
anything even in this country compa- 
rable with what was done in other coun- 
tries at much less cost. He had long 
held that certain elementary art educa- 
tion ought to be given in the primary 
schools, and he spoke now with especial 
reference to the youth of Ireland. It 
was painful to him to see Irishmen going 
abroad, and carrying into the market 
nothing but rude and unskilled labour, 
while he knew they had an intelligence 
which fitted them to be something better 
than hod men and labourers on the rail- 
ways and canals of America. Again 
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and in, on the floor of that House, 


he had entreated Ministers to give to 
Ireland, in its primary and other schools, 
a system of art education of a rudimental 
kind which would help them in their 
progress in the world, and qualify them 
for greater enterprize. But South Ken- 
sington would not do that. Irish Mem- 
bers hoped that for many years the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Committee of Oouncil on Educa- 
tion might propose this Vote; but they 
were obliged to impeach the system 
which he administered. He asked that 
an Art Institution should be established 
in Dublin. That proposal had for a 
moment been entertained by the Conser- 
vative Administration ; but although it 
was met in the most generous spirit by 
Mr. Ward Hunt, he was ashamed to 
say it was strangled afterwards by those 
in favour of centralization, and who 
would have made art education in Ire- 
land subordinate to South Kensington. 
He again warned the right hon. Gentle- 
man that night that, labour as he pleased, 
he could not produce anything but failure 
out of a vicious system, and failure was 
already waiting on these efforts of the 
Department with regard to education in 
Ireland. He would tell him what he 
had told his Predecessors some three 
years ago—that there was in Dublin, on 
Flinder’s Green, a Science and Art In- 
stitute than which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could see nothing more instruc- 
tive in Dublin. It was a splendid build- 
ing, with an admirable collection of 
specimens, and with first-class Profes- 
sors; but they lectured there to marble 
effigies and empty benches. Such was 
the South Kensington institution as it 

resented itself to the Irish people. 

ut he asked for an Irish Board, com- 
posed of Irish gentlemen, who would 
manage art education—such an institu- 
tion es South Kensington ought to be— 
and then they would have a living 
reality instead of an idea. He would 
say, from an English point of view, that 
one-half of the objects in South Ken- 
sington Museum should be dispersed 
into the Manchesters, the Sheffields, 
and the Glasgows of the Kingdom. He 
maintained that South Kensington was 
gorged with what would educate the 
whole of the youth of England, and 
he invited his right hon. Friend’s at- 
tention to these remarks, which he 
had urged in that House on several 
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occasions in the course of the last seven 


ears. 
’ Mr. SLAGG said, he observed in the 
Estimates the sum of £1,800 for the re- 
production of works of art, and on page 
296 the sum of £750 for photography. 
It appeared to him that these items 
were either too large or very much too 
small, and tiiat the public, so far as he 
had been able to observe, derived no 
benefit from the outlay. He believed 
that a great deal of good might be done, 
as had been suggested already, by re- 
producing the artistic treasures of our 
Museums in the form of electrotypes, 
and placing them in the other Museums 
throughout the country. The process 
would not be an expensive one, and 
might easily be applied. They had in 
the British Museum a collection of an- 
tiquities which he believed to be un- 
equalled in the whole world. They had 
a complete system of artistic treasures, 
illustrating antique art from the earliest 
times, besides engravings of the finest 
description, presenting a history of art 
which had no parallel, together with a 
collection of coins and medals. But these 
objects did little good. They exercised 
no influence whatever on the industrial 
art of the country. No wonder, then, 
that the Radicals complained of these 
sums being asked for. Only a small 
proportion of the working population of 
the country came up to London at all, 
and the great bulk of them derived no 
advantage from these unrivalled collec- 
tions. He thought Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should take in hand some 
business-like scheme for re-producing 
these works of art, and distributing 
them through the country. He sug- 
gested that the process of making casts 
should be done at some central place. 
The prime cost would be really small ; 
and he believed that the towns benefited 
by them would not object to pay their 
proportion. This country was greatly 
behind Continental countries in matters 
of this kind, not from any defect in the 
national taste, for that was excellent, 
and the Paris Exhibition had shown 
that in all kinds of ornament and artis- 
tic work this country had no rival in 
the world. He thought it would be wise 
to take a leaf out of the book of the 
French in relation to these matters. The 
Report of the Lyons Chambers of Com- 
merce was in his possession, and the 
President of the Chamber therein re- 
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commended that a collection of copi-s 
should be got of the best works of art 
throughout the world. 

Mr. FOLEY said, an Act of Parlia- 
ment had been passed in the Session of 
the yea:: 1877, authorizing the Com- 
missioners of Public Works to build a 
Science and Art Museum in Dublin; 
£10,000 had been voted for the purpose, 
and a section of the Act authorized the 
Commissioners to take over land for the 
purpose. The land was acquired and 
transferred to them by the Royal Dublin 
Society. But from that hour to the pre- 
sent no building had been erected. He 
would be obliged to the Vice President 
if he would give some reason why so 
long a time had been allowed to elapse 
without the building being erected. He 
might mention that a distinguished artist 
had left to the Art Museum in the City 
of Dublin a very valuable collection of 
models, and there was no place to put 
them into. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had a great 
deal ofsympathy with Irish art ; andwhen 
he wentto Dublin he would do everything 
possible to arrive at the solution of the 
question, and to put the buildings in good 
trim. Atthesame time, he reminded the 
hon. Member (Mr. Foley) thatthe Science 
andArt Vote for Ireland was by no means 
contemptible, as it amounted to £7,000. 
The Department would do its best to 
bring about a good understanding with 
the Royal Dublin Society. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOOK said, the 
authorities at the British Museum had 
already, to a great extent, anticipated 
the wishes of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Slagg). ; 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was very 
happy to hear the assurance held out to 
Insh Members that the subject of art 
educationin Ireland would receive special 
attention at the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but he hoped that, in re- 
organizing the system, care would be 
taken to re-organize it specially and par- 
ticularly upon an Irish national basis. 
Every effort in the past to bring this 
about had been thwarted by the Govern- 
ment of the day. However, he did not 
wish to go into that question, having full 
confidence in the promises made to Irish 
Members by the right hon. Gentleman. 
But he desired to ask the Vice President 
of the Council if hecould give any answer 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Quoeén’s County (Mr. A. O’Connor) as to 
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the prospect of facilitating the entrance of 
the working classes inside museums and 
similar places on Sundays. After all, 
it was not very often that working 
men could leave the places where they 
got their livelihood, in order to refine 
their minds by the contemplation of the 
marvels of art. He hoped, therefore, 
he was not intrusive in pressing the right 
hon. Gentleman for an answer upon this 
subject. 

An hon. Memser said, he wished to 
ask whether, in the future, the Educa- 
tion Code would provide for agricultural 
teaching? He believed that a school of 
agriculture formed part of the Science 
and Art Department at South Ken- 
sington. He believed that one of the 
main objections to the agricultural sec- 
tion was the difficulty of instructing the 
teachers of schools in the simple elements 
of agricultural and farming operations. 
While he agreed with the importance of 
the other subjects, it was equally im- 
portant to instruct our agricultural popu- 
lation in the subjects connected with 
their calling; and now, especially, to 
give them some intelligent ideas upon 
the question of agricultural machinery. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would re- 
mind the hon. Member that the Educa- 
tion Vote had disposed of the question 
referred to by him. With regard to the 
inquiry of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell), he thought the 
hon. Member must be aware that the 
opening of museums on Sundays was 
not at the disposal of the Department 
over which he presided. It, undoubtedly, 
rested with the Members of the House of 
Commons, and could only be settled by 
a vote of the House. He trusted that 
the Committee would now agree to the 
Vote being taken. 

Mr. GORST said, he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
question of opening museums on Sun- 
days was entirely a matter for the House 
of Commons ; but he did not understand 
that the Government had handed over 
all their functions to the Members. 
According to his view, it was for the 
Government to propose a measure, 
which the House would reject or accept 
as it thought fit. The question was one 
which excited a great deal of interest, 
and they were entitled to an answer 
from the right hon. Gentleman upon 
the subject. He was obliged to remark 
that every Minister was ready to tell the 
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House what the Department thought 
upon the various questions raised ; but 
the House did not want to know what 
was thought by any Department. Hon. 
Members were now asking what the 
Government thought, and whether they 
intended to make a proposal to the 
House with respect to the opening of 
museums on Sundays. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he found on 
page 298, section 3, building grants 
which were estimated for this year at 
the sum of £2,600. He had found also 
that in a former Estimate the Com- 
mittee were asked for £2,500—that was 
to say, for the year 1878; but of that 
sum only £326 had been spent in erect- 
ing buildings for the purposes of art. 
Under the circumstances, he could not 
see why £2,600 was asked for in the 
present Estimates, seeing that the De- 
partment must have a large surplus of 
the former Vote in hand which they 
ought to have used, but which they did 
not use after the money was obtained. 
Further on, under section B, he found, 
in connection with South Kensington 
Museum, that the sum of £9,300 was 
charged for police. He did not know 
whttoen the police formed any particular 
branch of art, and he was not aware 
that the people of England were so light- 
fingered as to require such a large body 
of police to protect the specimens of art 
at South Kensington. Therefore, he 
would like to receive an explanation of 
these items; and particularly as to why 
the Department was asking for £2,600, 
under section B, without having shown 
that they had used the money asked for 
before. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had some few things of value on de- 
posit at Kensington, and he felt very 
grateful for the presence of the police at 
the Museum. No doubt, in the country 
of which the hon. Member for Ennis 
(Mr. Finigan) was a distinguished Re- 

resentative there would be no necessity 
or such precautions; but in prosaic 
England the case was different. If it 
were not for the presence of the police 
at the Museum, he thought the Loan 
Collection would not be so extensive as 
it was. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he rose to 
ask a question with reference to the Vote 
for Scientific Research. He observed 
two items under this head, one of £4,000 
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Committee, and another of £500 for 
Solar Physics. He would be glad to 


know whether it was part of the duty of 
the Department to carry out scientific 
researches in the latter branch? ‘There 
was a good deal of obscurity hanging 
about the first item. 

Mr. DILLON said, that they voted 
£118,000 for the British Museum 
Library, whereas only £2,000 was 
voted for the National Library for Ire- 
land. That was entirely an insufficient 
sum, and the consequence was that 
what was called the National Library 
of Ireland was a disgrace to Ireland, 
and most inconvenient to every student 
in the City of Dublin. He found in the 
Vote that the Chief Librarian at the 
British Museum received £1,200 salary, 
and that the Librarians under him 
received about £200 each. Altogether, 
the Assistant Librarians in the British 
Museum received £750. On the other 
hand, at the National Library in Ire- 
land he found the Librarian at a salary 
of not more than half of what was re- 
ceived by the Chief Librarian in the 
English Library. He did not propose 
to detain the Committee many moments 
upon this matter; but he thought the 
question could be very properly raised 
upon the Vote for the British Museum. 
He should merely say that if the 
right hon. Gentleman was not pre- 
pared to give a satisfactory answer, or 
some promise to make an addition to 
the National Library of Ireland, he 
should oppose the Vote for the British 
Museum, inasmuch as he considered it 
unjust that so much should be spent in 
London and so little upon the National 
Library for Ireland. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the 
whole question of the National Library 
for Ireland had now come under the 
consideration of the Science and Art 
Department. They hoped to deal with 
it by their personal inspection and ob- 
servation as soon as possible. As to 
iving an assurance that the Librarians 
at the Dublin Library should be paid 
at the same rate as the Librarians at 
the British Museum, he could not do 
so, and he did not think it a reasonable 
thing toask. The hon. Gentleman well 
knew that the duties devolving upon 
Librarians at the British Museum, and 
the importance of their position, made 
avery considerable difference between 
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British Museum was paid too much he 
(Mr. Mundella) was not responsible, for 
it was not in his Department, and he 
had nothing to do with the British 
Museum, which was under the control 
of the Trustees. The question had been 
asked him whether he would definitely 
state if the Government was prepared 
to open museums on Sundays? He 
could only say that this was the first 
time the question had been asked. He 
did not know that the question would 
be asked, and he thought that the 
proper course would be to put a Notice 
on the Paper, and to ask the responsible 
Minister what proposition he had to 
make on the subject. He was not pre- 
pared, on his own responsibility, to 
undertake that the Government would 
consider any proposition on the subject. 
The hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Finigan) had put a question to him 
with regard to the building grant. Those 
were grants for building Science and 
Art Schools, and if the local efforts 
were not successful, and subscriptions 
were not raised, the result was that the 
grants lapsed, and went back to the 
Treasury. That was what happened 
last year. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that with re- 
spect to investigation in solar physics, 
he did not wish to deprecate any inves- 
tigation that would have a practical 
result; but he did think that it was 
very doubtful whether these investiga- 
tions would have any practical effect 
whatever. It appeared to him that they 
ought not to find money for merely 
curious or interesting scientific experi- 
ments, unless it could be shown that 
they would have a practical result. He 
had not yet heard any explanation with 
regard to this matter. 

. GORST said, that the Govern- 


’ ment had not made up their minds with 


regard to this subject. The Govern- 
ment had not made up their minds upon 
anything yet; they were waiting to see 
the effect of public enthusiasm. If 
sufficient agitation was got up, he had 
no doubt that the Government would 
be perfectly ready to open the museums. 
He had no doubt that some explanation 
would be given with regard to the ques- 
tion of solar physics. Perhaps the 
Government did not know what solar 
physics were. At all events, the Go- 


vernment had not made up its mind 
upon the subject. Ifthe hon. Member 
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pressed this matter he was sure that they 
would never get progress reported, so 
convinced was he that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not answer the ques- 
tion on solar physics. 
Masor NOLAN said, that, in his 
opinion, the Estimates were very satis- 
factory, and it should be remembered 
that the Governnment had only recently 
come into Office. He was very glad to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President that the question of the 
National Museum at Dublin was to be 
considered. He trusted that he would 
hold out a hope to the Committee that 
he would consider the question whether 
a better mode of developing training in 
science and art, in the more distant parts 
of Ireland, could not be adopted. South 
Kensington Museum dida certain amount 
of work in Ireland; but it required a 
fresh centre in Dublin to study the in- 
stitution of science and art in Ireland. 
They could not develop science and art 
propery in the elementary schools un- 
ess the teachers themselves knew some- 
thing about science and art. At the 
present time the Government managed 
the training schools in such a way that 
a teacher was unable to learn it in those 
schools. He thought that it would be 
found that the spread of science and 
art in the elementary schools of Ireland 
was very much connected with the ques- 
tion of the training schools in Ireland. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see to the special schools in 
Dublin, and would aiso consider the 
question of developing science and art 
in the elementary schools. 
Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that for 
a very considerable number of years 
pr a grant of £1,000 had been made 
y the country to be administered by 
the Royal Society in scientific investi- 
gations. That money was not given 
to the Royal Society; but it was spent 
by it in various scientific researches, 
which were of much value. It was 
found that they could very well spend a 
much larger sum than £1,000, and they 
recommended that it should be increased 
to £5,000. It was then thought un- 
desirable that the money should be 
under the exclusive control of the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society. When an 
additional £4,000 was granted it was 
subject to the control, partly of the 
Royal Society and partly of the Presi- 
dents of the other learned Societies, 
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This was still an experiment; but he 
thought that scientific men would agree 
with him in thinking that the results 
which they had derived, and which they 
would be likely to derive, were extremely 
valuable. With regard to the question 
of solar physics, the results had proved 
to be of inestimable practical value. 
They had not yet seen the result of the 
money which had been granted this 
year ; but he had no doubt that it would 
be found that the researches made were 
of great practical utility. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
was in favour of spending money in 
science. He should like to have some 
information as to the manner in which 
this £5,000 was spent. Who directed 
these experiments? He understood from 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
that the Royal Society did not have the 
exclusive management of this money, 
and he should like to know whether it 
was the Science and Art Department 
which controlled the expenditure of this 
grant ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that these 
Votes were given in fulfilment of the 
engagements made by the late Govern- 
ment. £4,000 was expended by the ad- 
vice of the Committee of Members of the 
Royal Society, and the Presidents of the 
various scientific bodies recommended by 
the Royal Society. Theresearchesin solar 
physics were conducted by Mr. Lockyer, 
with the aid of the Royal Society. They 
were directed to practical purposes, and 
there had recently been observations 
made at the Himalayas. He thought 
that the country could very well afford 
to spend £5,000 on scientific purposes. 
As it was, the country did not spend too 
much on science and art. He should like 
to say a few words in respect to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr.Slagg). He brought forward 
a practical suggestion, that duplicates of 
works of art should be produced, espe- 
cially those that were in the British 
Museum. He was sorry that the Chair- 
man of the British Museum was not pre- 
sent, for he agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber in thinking that this was very de- 
sirable. So far as he was concerned, he 
should do his very utmost to circulate 
throughout the Provinces the best speci- 
mens of art he could obtain from South 
Kensington. He believed that South 
Kensington was doing an invaluable 
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work in the way of circulating speci- 
mens of works of art throughout the 
country. It would be found that in many 
Galleries there were cases of articles 
now being exhibited at Manchester, 
Sheffield, York, and other places, which 
had come from South Kensington. 
Their organization throughout the coun- 
try was still being improved. If the 
British Museum would second their 
efforts, he thought they might really do 
a valuable work. The hon. Member’s 
speech was a most useful and practical 
one, and he could wish that it had been 
made at a time in the evening when it 
could have been better reported. So far 
as he was concerned, he did not think 
that the country spent enough on science 
and art. He believed that South Ken- 
sington was doing a useful and practical 
work, and that every farthing there was 
well and economically spent. He did 
not think that the people of this country 
would grudge a little money spent on 
science and art. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that he 
wished to say a single word on behalf 
of Scotland. They had heard much of 
the claims of Ireland to additional Votes 
for public purposes, and he did not 
object to the Representatives from Ire- 
land asking for Dublin all they could 
get; but he thought the Representatives 
for Scotland might reasonably ask some- 
thing, too. Under this head of the 
Estimates, Ireland received £18,601; 
whereas Scotland received only £10,191 
—an unfair proportion, whether the re- 
spective populations of the two countries, 
or their contributions to National Re- 
venue, were considered. As the Vice 
President of the Council showed a dis- 
position to listen favourably to the ap- 

eals of Irish Members, he (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) hoped he would listen favour- 
ably to those of Scotland also. Hon. 
Members had spoken of the disadvan- 
tages under which Dublin laboured in 
respect of its National Library; but he 
wished to point out that Scotland was 
unjustly treated in several matters. He 
might draw attention to the fact that 
in Scotland they had no Vote for a 
Library, nor for a Royal Oollege of 
Science, nor for the Royal Academy, nor 
for Zoological Gardens—for all of which 
Ireland received grants. Scotland was 
as much entitled to money for these 
purposes as Ireland. There was one 
matter in which Scotland had been espe- 
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pecially badly treated. The Industrial 
Museum in Edinburgh was allowed by 
the Government to remain in an un- 
finished state. The building was begun 
under an arrangement with the City of 
Edinburgh, by which the City agreed to 
form a street of a given width, and at 
great expense, on condition that Govern- 
ment should erect the Museum in that 
street. But the building was left un- 
finished. Year after year money to 
complete it was promised, but the pro- 
mise had not been fulfilled. The City 
had carried out its part of the bargain, 
but the Government had failed on its 
side. He trusted that during the Recess 
the Government would see its way to 
fulfil the promise which it had made. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
he was very glad to accept the assur- 
ance of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President that every inquiry would 
be made with respect to the Institution 
in Dublin. With regard to the question 
alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Connor), he 
understood that the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) had given every 
explanation. Formerly, £1,000 was 
paid for these scientific investigations ; 
and that was then supplemented by 
another £4,000. The hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had spoken 
a. good deal about solar physics. It 
seemed to him that the hon. Member 
should have referred to the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) for information on this point, 
as he was in Office at the time the grant 
was made. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £214,203, to complete the sum for 
Public Education, Scotland. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £10,774, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1881, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the National Gallery.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’OCONNOR said, 
that he saw that £10,000 was charged in 
this Vote for the purpose of purchasing 
pictures. He should like to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury what were the arrangements which 
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were made by the National Gallery with 
regard to the purchase of pictures? If 
he were correctly informed, some few 
years ago the consent of the Treasury 
was, after much persuasion on the part 
of the National Gallery, given to the 
purchase of the picture of Cardinal 
Savelli, which involved an amount in 
excess of the sum voted. That consent 
was given, on the understanding that 
the case should not occcur again. He 
should like to ask what security there 
was that the practice would not become 
a system ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, this picture was purchased on the 
distinct understanding with the vendor 
that it was to be paid for by yearly in- 
stalments, one of which was paid last 
year and one this year. The question 
came before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, and they recommended that care 
should be taken whenever this kind of 
transaction took place, and that full in- 
formation should be given with regard 
to it. Whenever an arrangement was 
made by which the full cost of the pic- 
ture was not paid in any one year, then 
full information was given to the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that, on this 
Vote for the National Gallery, they 
ought to have some assurance that these 
Galleries would be open on those days 
when the greater part of the people 
were able to gotothem. There was atone 
of reproach about the answer given him 
by the right hon. Gentleman on a former 
Vote, when he referred to the subject of 
opening museums on Sundays, which 
he thought he did not deserve. It was 
quite true that it was only right for the 
Government, upon certain questions, to 
wait for public opinion ; but he was very 
much mistaken if the overwhelming 
mass of public opinion was not in favour 
of the opening of museums and galleries 
on Sundays. He ventured to think that 
he was in no way unduly occupying the 
time of the Committee in bringing this 
question to their notice. He thought 
that a popular Government ought to 
throw its enormous weight on the scale 
of popular education in its highest, best 
sense, which would be effected by placing 
the national treasures at the disposal of 
the nation at such times as they could 
best make use of them. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, that 
he wished to ask the noble Lord the Se- 
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cretary to the Treasury a question with 
regard to the unexpected money voted 
for these Galleries. At present, he be- 
lieved it was the custom if the money 
were not expended to pay it back to the 
Treasury. He should like to know whe- 
ther it would be possible to vary that 
rule with respect tothe National Gallery ? 
Every year they were tempted to dis- 
pose of their money, whether they 
wished to buy pictures or not. If they 
were allowed to keep it they might hold 
their hand, and wait until some really 
first-rate picture was in the market. 
Would it not be possible to relax the 
Treasury rule, so as to give the National 
Gallery more freedom ? 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
he might state, as a Trustee of an analo- 

ous Institution—the National Portrait 

allery—that it would be a very great 
advantage if the suggestion of the hon. 
Member were adopted. At present, 
there was a temptation on the part of 
all similarly placed Bodies to give the 
preference to buying more when the 
value of the article was not first-rate, 
rather than have to recoup; but if the 
money were allowed to be kept till the 
next year, opportunity would be given 
to wait till they could buy something 
very superior. 

Mr. COOPE said, he wished to ask 
whether there was any intention to give 
further facilities to the public for visit- 
ing the National Gallery? It would be 
in the recollection of the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury that, in conse- 
quence of a Question put some little time 
ago by himself to the Commissioner of 
Works, the Trustees of the National Gal- 
lery came to the conclusion that it might 
be desirable to give further facilities to 
the public, leaving the moot question of 
opening the Gallery on Sundays unde- 
cided for the present. They also thought 
that the Gallery might be open through- 
out the year, instead of being closed for 
several weeks, as it was at present. He 
believed the Trustees came to the conclu- 
sion that they might, by making some 
different arrangements, do away with 
the closing of the Gallery for four weeks 
in the autumn. At present, it was only 
open for four days in the week, the 
other two days being given up to stu- 
dents. It was not long since that he 
had the pleasure of presenting a Peti- 
tion to the House, which was signed by 
a large majority of persons engaged in 
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copying in the National Gallery, in 
favour of admitting the public on those 
days in which they were engaged in 
copying. The Petitioners stated dis- 
tinctly that, so far from the presence of 
visitors being any inconvenience to them 
in their operation of copying, it would 
tend greatly to their advantage, inas- 
much as it would bring the public and 
those who had their copies to dispose of 
together. They were also convinced 
that no damage would accrue to the 
works of art in the Gallery. He would 
also point out that the pictures on the 
line were protected by glass, so that the 
only damage would be, perhaps, the 
upsetting of an easel, from which, he 
thought, no damage was to be appre- 
hended. He would be glad to hear that 
the subject was under consideration by 
the Government; and that, before the 
Recess, some regulation might be 
framed which would give the public the 
facilities which he thought they had a 
perfect right to demand. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he trusted the 
Secretary to the Treasury would not 
yield to the suggestion of not handing 
over surpluses, but adhere to the whole- 
some rule of returning to the Treasury 
any unexpended balances he might have 
in hand. He hoped those intrusted 
with the expenditure on the National 
Gallery would not follow the rule advo- 
cated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Beresford Hope). He had no reason to 
suppose they did so. But the remarks 
made in the Committee would probably 
make them look carefully on what they 
purchased, and understand that an ac- 
count would be required from the De- 
partment to which those Votes were 
given, and that it was expected the 
money would be expended on objects 
worthy of the National Collection. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, they 
were morally bound to spend a certain 
sum of money every year, in order to 
do their duty to the public. The money, 
with a sufficient amount of elasticity, 
was now put into the hands of persons 
who had no other than an artistic in- 
terest in its expenditure. He thoughta 
little give and take would enable the 
Trustees, both of the National Gallery 
and the Portrait Gallery, to buy much 
more important works, and thus really 
exercise economy, as they desired to do. 
No one meant that they were arbitrarily 
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and capriciously to keep money back. 
If they got the permission, it must be 
with the leave of the Treasury, and, he 
would add, with the special leave of 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn). 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he did not 
think the question of opening the Na- 
tional Gallery on Sundays was one 
which the Committee should debate. It 
would be raised by Motion at the proper 
time, when he wished to enter his pro- 
test against the views brought before 
the House with reference to this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BARING said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dill- 
wyn) was more devoted to economy than 
conversant with art. He could state, 
from his own personal knowledge, 
that the National Gallery was often at a 
disadvantage, as compared with other 
Institutions of foreign countries, and 
private purchasers, because they knew 
that there was this limit to its expendi- 
ture. He thought the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley) was worth consideration by the 
Treasury ; because we might, then, be in 
a position to buy when foreign countries 
were not in a position to do so. At 
present, the country was at a great dis- 
advantage, because sellers were, as a 
rule, unwilling to take payments by in- 
stalments. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
ventured to agree with the opinions ex- 
pressed by the hon, Member for Swan- 
sea (Mr. Dillwyn). He believed if 
power were given to any public body, 
like the Trustees of the National Gal- 
lery, to retain money for the purpose of 
buying paintings, it would happen that 
the dealers in pictures would know that 
they had a certain sum in their posses- 
sion, and that they were not to be treated 
as ordinary buyers. He believed that 
the House, upon any great occasion, 
would never refuse to give the sum ne- 
cessary to be paid for what was recog- 
nized as a work to be bought for the 
country. But if power were given to 
the Trustees of the National Gallery to 
get together money for that purpose, 
they would never be in a position to 
treat successfully with the picture dealers. 
The hon. Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. R. N. Fowler), it appeared, 
objected to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) 
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with reference to the question of opening 
the museums to the public on Sundays. 
But the observations of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan were important ; and if 
the point of opening the museums was 
to be carried, it would not be by a 
strained Motion in that House, which 
would be debated for an hour and a-half, 
as it had been each year, a few hon. 
Members making the same set-speeches, 
and then everything being forgotten, 
If they meant to succeed, it was upon 
every legitimate occasion like the pre- 
sent, when the Committee were discus- 
sing the question of payment for the 
National Gallery, that the question 
should be raised. They certainly had to 
consider the convenience of the people 
who had to pay for these places. He 
believed he was right in saying that in 
Ireland the people were allowed to go 
into the galleries on Sundays; and, that 
being the case, he asked any hon. Mem- 
ber from Ireland what it had resulted 
in? There had been no disturbances ; 
but, on the contrary, there had been the 
greatest possible improvement in the 
morals of the people. He thought he 
was entitled to call the attention of Eng- 
lish and Scotch Members to what had 
resulted from that course being adopted © 
in Ireland, and to say that if the same 
course was pursued in England it would 
bring about a great improvement in the 
morals of the people. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was not disposed to allow this 
Vote to pass without eliciting from the 
Government an opinion as to the merits, 
or the reverse, of opening the national 
museums on Sundays. He did not agree 
with the remark of the hon. Member 
for the City of London (Mr. R. N. Fow- 
ler) that this was not the proper oppor- 
tunity for raising this question. It must 
be remembered that the Session had 
very nearly closed, and it might be im- 
possible for any hon. Member to raise 
the question, or find an opportunity of 
discussing it in a proper manner. He 
observed the Home Secretary in his 
place; and he asked the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, as he took part in a 
former discussion on this subject, and, 
as he believed, supported the Motion for 
opening the museums on Sunday, whe- 
ther it would be convenient to him 
to state the views of the Government? 
If the Home Secretary was not prepared 
at that moment to do so, he should be 
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inclined to ask the Committee to agree 
to a Motion to report Progress. These 
Collections of Art were formed by the 
taxes laid upon the people, and the 
labouring classes were great contributors 
in that respect. The only opportunities 
they had for studying these works of 
art was on Sundays; and he had always 
been of opinion that there was no solid 
argument against their being excluded 
on those days. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Lord 
Randolph Churchill.) 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he hoped the noble Lord would not 
press his Motion to a division, because 
the question of opening the Museums 
and National Gallery on Sundays would 
be much better discussed on the Motion 
of the noble Lord the Member for Chi- 
chester (Lord Henry Lennox), which 
stood upon the Paper. The question 
was one which could not be decided off- 
hand; and it was one on which, he 
agreed, the Representatives of the people 
ought to decide. It had been decided, 
on a former occasion, by a very large 
majority of the House, that the museums 
should not be opened on Sundays; and 
he thought it was not asking too much 
to be allowed more time for the consi- 
deration of this important matter. With 
regard to the order in which these Votes 
were taken, he agreed that it was desir- 
able that they should be taken in such a 
manner as would leave no doubt in the 
minds of hon. Members as to the parti- 
cular Vote before the Committee. But 
he begged to say that due Notice was 
always given of the Votes to be taken. 
There was, he believed, a good deal to 
be said on both sides upon the question 
of handing over the unexpended balances 
to the Exchequer. But the practice was 
to proceed strictly in accordance with the 
provisions of the Appropriation Act. 
There had been strong pressure brought 
to bear in favour of relaxing this rule, and 
of moving Supplementary Votes for the 
present purposes; and at that moment 
he was not sure they would be able to 
resist the pressure which had been put 
upon the Government to move a Sup- 
plementary Vote for the National Por- 
trait Gallery. In the financial manage- 
ment which had characterized the last 
few years, the existing rule gave control 
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over the persons intrusted with the 
money. Before it came into force no 
one could tell exactly how the matter 
stood; but since its application it was 
absolutely impossible that 1s. could be 
expended without the knowledge of Par- 
liament. With respect to the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex (Mr. Coope) as to the opening of the 
National Gallery during the greater part 
of the year, he was able to inform him 
that the Treasury had sanctioned such 
an addition to the expenditure as would 
enable the Gallery to be open to the 
public every month except one week in 
the year. The Trustees and Directors had 
been somewhat alarmed at the sugges- 
tion of opening it on students’ days, 
owing to the great numbers who would 
frequent the Gallery, from which they 
anticipated damage might arise. The 
system, however, which had been in 
operation at South Kensington, of mak- 
ing a small charge to prevent overcrowd- 
ing, had worked admirably, and the same 
thing had been proposed to the Trustees 
of the National Gallery. The suggestion 
was then under consideration by the 
Trustees, and he hoped that arrange- 
ments would be made of a satisfactory 
character. He would observe, with re- 
spect to the further question of appro- 
priation accounts and the handing over 
of unexpended balances, that this rule 
had not been allowed to stand in the 
way when any great property was to be 
obtained. For instance, when the Peel 
Gallery was for sale, a large sum was at 
once granted by the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, his noble 
Friend who had just sat down had stated 
that a good deal could be said on both 
sides of the question of allowing the 
Vote to accumulate; but he confined him- 
self to the argument which could be al- 
leged in favour of not allowing the Vote 
to stand over, the only argument brought 
forward by him being that by this means 
Parliament obtained greater control over 
the money. In the particular case of 
the National Gallery, however, he (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) could not see what con- 
trol Parliament would gain by it. Par- 
liament had now no control whatever. 
The Treasury were entirely the humble 
servants of the Trustees in this matter. 
They gave a certain sum every year to 
the Trustees, who spent it exactly as they 
liked without any Parliamentary control. 
The question before the Committee was, 
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Would the Trustees spend the money 
more for the advantage of the public, if 
they received a fixed sum, than they 
would if they knew they would lose 
nothing by not spending the whole 
of their money in the course of the 
year? It seemed to him they would 
spend the money better if they had 


that freedom given to them, while Par- 
liament would lose no control worth 
mentioning. 


Mr. HICKS said, he had had no idea 
this question of opening the National 
Gallery would come before the Commit- 
tee. From the number of Petitions 
placed in his hands, he was bound to say 
that he entirely dissented from the pro- 
posal which had been made, and he 
hoped the Government would not agree 
to it. He did not think there was any 
harm in looking at pictures on Sundays. 
But he believed that if once the rule 
now in force was broken through, 
and any one ‘institution allowed to be 
open on Sundays, it would not be pos- 
sible again to close the doors. Every 
place of entertainment would shortly be 
open on the Day of Rest, ordinary em- 
ployments would soon follow, and the 
only day on which labourers throughout 
the country could recruit their health 
would be taken from them. It would 
be the greatest curse to the labourers of 
the country that such a thing should 
take place. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
there was one expedient by which the 
difficulty with regard to the unexpended 
balances could be easily got over. If 
the Trustees found that they could 
not expend with advantage £1,000 or 
£2,000 in the course of any particular 
year they would, of course, have to pay 
the amount into the Exchequer under 
the Appropriation Act. But if Govern- 
ment inserted it again in the Estimates 
of the next year, the Trustees would be 
secure of having the full amount in- 
tended for them, and there would be no 
temptation to spend it merely because 
they had it in hand. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he did not propose to press his 
Motion to report Progress, which he 
asked permission to withdraw; but he 
hoped the noble Lord the Secretary to 
the Treasury would endeavour to fix a 
day on which the noble Lord the 
Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
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reference to the opening of the Museums 
on Sundays. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) £1,490, to complete the sum for 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
he must ask leave of the Committee to 
bring forward a question with reference 
to the National Portrzit Gallery. As 
hon. Members who were present in the 
last Parliament must recollect, the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery was two years 
ago placed, so far as accommodation 
went, in a much more satisfactory posi- 
tion than before. The accommodation 
for it before that time was miserably 
inadequate. At the present time, so far 
as wall space went, it was sufficient ; but 
the buildings in which the Gallery was 
lodged were of the most temporary and 
trumpery character. They were mere 
wooden sheds, covered up by canvas or 
other material. A valuable collection 
of pictures, worth £40,000 or £50,000, 
was lodged in mere shanties, patched up 
out of the refreshment buildings of the 
Exhibition of 1862. Worse than that, 
the access to the building was by a 
passage, internally mean and shabby in 
appearance to everyone who went along 
it. The outside was ten thousand times 
worse, run up with rotting clap boards, 
and tottering on wooden props, while 
lying upon the ground all round were 
festering heaps of rotten stuff and gar- 
bage of every description. There was 
a wilderness of rotten canvas about, 
which would make a perfect bon-fire 
ready for any mischievous boy playing 
with lucifers, or idle waiter pitching away 
his cigar end. This approach to the 
National Portrait Gallery, opened by a 
side-entrance into these back slums of 
the inferior portions of South Ken- 
sington, as he had attempted to describe, 
which were: now used for the odds and 
ends of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish). On a day like 
this—Bank Holiday—any person who 
went there might light his pipe or cigar 
carelessly outside, and a single match 
thrown into that miserable congerie of 
ricketty buildings of wood and canvas 
would produce a conflagration which 
there was nothing to stop. The utmost 
zeal of the firemen would be unable to 
rescue a single work of art. It was 
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most earnestly, and most seriously, that 
he pressed this matter upon the attention 
of the Treasury. It was not a matter 
as to which the noble Lord could say 
there were two sides. There was only 
one side to this question—it was, that 
these pictures were lodged in a place 
wretched, bare, and decked for a burnt 
sacrifice. It was a shame that more 
precautions were not taken to secure a 
collection, which it was the natural duty 
of the Treasury to take care should be 
properly lodged. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he thought his right hon. 
Friend had somewhat damaged his case 
by the admissions made by him a little 
earlier in the discussion. He was afraid, 
however, that he had something of a 
case notwithstanding. He was sorry 
to say that he should be obliged before 
many weeks to ask the House for a small 
Supplementary Vote, in order to secure 
the pictures in the National Portrait 
Gallery from fire. He did not propose 
to take any steps to provide a more 
magnificent Gallery ; but he thought 
they were bound to see that the pictures 
of that Gallery were safe, and, for that 
reason, they ought to take proper pre- 
cautions. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £7,050, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
the 3lst day of March 1881, for Grants in Aid 
of the Expenditure of certain Learned Societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland.’’ 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that he 
had a Notice of Motion upon a matter 
in connection with this Vote which it 
was impossible to do justice to at that 
hour. It was with regard to these 
meteorological Reports; and, as the 
question raised was a large one, he 
hoped that the noble Lord would con- 
sider it desirable then to report Progress. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that he 
had no doubt that this Vote was origi- 
nally one for the Learned Societies ; 
but, at present, the great bulk of the 
money was given, not to the Learned 
Societies, but for scientific investigations. 
He could not but think that it would be 
a great advantage if all the grants for 
scientific investigation were got together 
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under one Vote. It would be for the 
convenience of everyone that that should 
be done. Scientific men were very jealous 
of money being given to other than their 
own Societies, and it was really mis- 
leading to continue this Vote under the 
present head. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the suggestion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London was well worthy of consi- 
deration. He must, however, be well 
aware that the Votes were administered 
by more than one Department. Unless 
they were prepared to take away the 
administration of this Vote from the 
Science and Art Department, the alter- 
ation he proposed could not be adopted. 
There was this important difference 
between the Vote for Scientific Re- 
searches and this Vote—that the Science 
and Art Vote was entirely expended on 
scientific subjects, but that this Vote was 
made to Learned Societies. The Vote 
to the various Societies were simply 
amounts given to them for the purpose 
of scientific investigation. The question, 
however, which the hon. Baronet (Sir 
John Lubbock) raised was an important 
one, and he had a statement to make 
which he hoped would not be unsatis- 
factory. They had made so little pro- 
gress that evening, that he hoped they 
would be allowed to go on. 

Mr. ARTHUR 0’CONNOR said, that 
having been sitting ther esince 6 o’clock 
it was exceedingly hard work to be kept 
there till past 2 o’clock in the morning. 
It was not as if it occurred now and 
then; but this happened two or three 
times a week. He hoped that the noblo 
Lord would not press the Committee to 
proceed with the discussion at that time. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOOK said, that the 
noble Lord was under the impression 
that the £1,000 was granted to the 
Royal Society for its own purposes. It 
was nothing of the kind—it was only a 
grant administered by the Royal Society 
for certain purposes. It had nothing to 
do with the expenses of the Society 
itself. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he agreed with his hon. Friend 
that that Vote was not applied for the 
purposes of the Society, but was only a 
grant administered by it. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that 
he hoped that the noble Lord would not 
think him unreasonable if he pressed 
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his request for the adjournment. Hon. 
Members had expressed to him their 
anxiety to take part in the debate upon 
the Meteorological Vote, and he hoped 
that the noble Lord would not press it 
on at an hour when they were away. 
Would it be convenient for the noble 
Lord to take any other Vote? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he was afraid they must report 
Progress, as he certainly did think that 
it was unreasonable to go on at that 
hour. He would move that Progress be 
reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do now report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Motion agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; 

Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again upon Wednesday. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 

[pIti 292.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he had to ask the House to 
allow this Bill to be re-committed. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that it was re-committed for the purpose 
of making certain formal Amendments. 
One of those formal Amendments had 
been found to have rather a wider effect 
than was intended. It had been ob- 
jected to by certain hon. Members; and 
as it was introduced on the understand- 
ing that only verbal Amendments would 
be inserted, he felt himself compelled to 
move that the Bill be re-committed as 
regarded Clause 41. 

Order for Third Reading discharged. 

Bill re-committed, in respect of Clause 
41. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 41 (Alteration of the duties on 
certain excise licences). 

Amendment proposed, in page 15, 
line 3, after ‘‘ person,” to insert ‘in 
England or Ireland.” —(Zord Frederick 
Cavendish.) 

Amendment agreed to. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now report this 
Bill, as amended, to the House.” 


Mr. WARTON said, that there was 
another clause in the Bill, that relating 
to Joint Stock Companies, to which he 
desired to move an Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the Bill 
had only been re-committed for a par- 
ticular purpose, and the Amendment 
of the hon. Member could not be con- 
sidered. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill, as amended, reported to the 
House. 


Bill considered on Report. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with an amended Short Title and Title. 


SPIRITS BILL—[Br 210.] 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 21st June. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 21 and 22 agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 23 be omitted.” —(Lord 
Frederick Cavendish.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Clauses 24 to 69, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 70 (Sweetening, and colouring, 
in warehouse). 

Mr. WARTON said, that he had an 
Amendment to propose on this clause. 
He proposed, in page 24, line 41, after 
the word “‘ rectifier,” to insert ‘‘ or any 
person licensed to sell not less than three 
gallons of spirits.”” He proposed to make 
three Amendments to this clause, the 
object of which was to enable the 
British merchant to have the same ad- 
vantages as the foreign manufacturer 
had. A large quantity of brandy was 
now imported into this country, con- 
taining about 5 per cent of sugar, 
which had the effect of making it 
more palatable to the consumer. But 
the English merchant was not entitled 
to put that 5 per cent of sugar into any 
brandy that he might have. The object 
of his Amendment was to enable owners 
of brandy in bond to add to it any sac- 
charine matter, in order to give it the 
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flavour of brandy coming from abroad. 
The Amendment was virtually in exten- 
sion of freedom of trade, so as to enable 
the English dealer to compete with his 
foreign rival. There was another alte- 
ration with regard to the addition of 
medicinal or essential oils. A very large 
trade was at present carried on in scents. 
The British merchant was put in this 
difficult position—that he could not add 
these medicinal, or foreign, or essential 
oils, although the foreign manufacturer 
could. He wished to secure to the Eng- 
lish merchant the same power with re- 
gard to scents as was possessed by the 
foreign merchant. The object of the 
Amendment was, in fact, to enable him 
to carry on his trade as the foreigner 
was now able to do. 


Amendment moved, in page 24, line 41, 
after “ rectifier,”’ to insert the words “ or 
any person licensed to sell not less than 
three gallons of spirits.””—(M/r. Warton.) 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that, so tar as he was able to judge, 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
would be worthy of consideration if this 
were a Bill to make any alteration in the 
law. But this Bill was being passed 
through Committee on the distinct un- 
derstanding that it was only a Consolida- 
tion Bill, and, therefore, he must ask the 
Committee to reject the Amendment of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the Bill 
was entitled ‘‘one to consolidate and 
amend the law with regard to spirits.” 
It was not simply a Consolidation Bill. 
He thought what had been said by the 
noble Lord was hardly a reason against 
his Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. WARTON said, that he was sup- 
ported in this question by a large body 
of the trade. It was a matter well worthy 
of consideration, and he did not think 
there was any argument against it. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that if the hon. Member would put 
his Amendment on the Paper, and favour 
him with the print it, it should be con- 
sidered. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Schedules agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


Ur. Warton 


{COMMONS} 
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CENSUS (IRELAND) BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 
[BILL 284.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it was the same as the last Census 
Bill, with the exception that the super- 
intendents were to be appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant. That was a matter 
on which he believed there was some 
difference of opinion; and he would, 
after the second reading, put off the 
Committee for at least a week, in order 
that it might be fully considered by the 
Government. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


Dr. LYONS said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given ample time for the 
consideration of Amendments, and he 
saw no objection to his proposal. He 
thought it was a convenient arrange- 
ment to postpone the Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it would not be 
well to agree to the second reading un- 
less the Government gave an assurance 
that the interests of Catholics would be 
safeguarded. The present arrangement 
of the Government was to confine the 
superintendence to a gentleman of the 
Protestant creed. There was a very 
considerable feeling upon the subject in 
Ireland ; and as it was likely that reli- 
gious questions would largely occupy 
the attention of the House in coming 
years, the Catholics of Ireland had a 
perfect right to call upon the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Catholic gentleman to 
a share in the direction of this Census. 
Unless he received a more explicit as- 
surance on this point, he would divide 
the House against the Motion. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, it 
might be well to postpone the second 
reading of the Bill. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would not press 
it on the House without giving full time 
for discussion. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, a large 
number of the Irish Members had gone 
home, not expecting that the Bill would 
be brought on. He knew there was a 
strong feeling as to certain points in the 
Bill of a religious character, and, there- 
fore, the more to be respected. The 
Chief Secretary knew that religious 
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questions frequently excited in this 
country a great deal of prejudice and 
passion, which it was not always safe to 
run counter to. He trusted he would 
not attempt at that hour to force on the 
Bill. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
10: Majority 51.—(Div. List, No. 89.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


CENSUS (SCOTLAND) BILL [Zords]. 
(Mr. Arthur Peel.) 


[BILL 286.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Arthur Peel.) 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
he had been asked to bring before the 
House, for educational and other pur- 
poses, on behalf of the Federation of 
Celtic Associations of Scotland, the Com- 
mittee of the Free Church of Scotland 
in the Highlands, both largely repre- 
sentative Bodies, as well as by others, a 
request that instructions should be given 
to specify in the Census Papers those 
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persons who could speak the Gaelic lan- 
e alone, and a who could speak 
nglish and Gaelic. There was a pre- 
cedent for this in the Irish Census of 
1861, and the information then obtained 
was very satisfactory. As he spoke on 
behalf of a peaceable and orderly people, 
who seldom obtruded their wishes on the 
House, he trusted that the mere addi- 
tional expense, which was the only 
possible objection to his request, would 
not stand in the way. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he could 
not pledge himself at that moment; but 
the matter would receive every con- 
sideration. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 





























CITY LANDS (THAMES EMBANKMENT) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Alderman Lawrence, Bill 
to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the City of London to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of certain lands on the Thames Embank- 
ment; to acquire other lands; and for other 
purposes relating thereto, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Alderman Lawrence, Mr. Husparp, 
Mr. Corton, and Mr. Rozert Fow er. 


Billpresented,and read the firsttime. [Bill 295. | 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock, 
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